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|  Ballistics  in  a  handy  pocket  size. 
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|  and  formulas  illustrated  with  a 
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|  Complete  Index. 
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“You  have  accomplished  what  no 
|  one  else  has  accomplished,  the 
|  rather  difficult  effort  of  interpreting 
|  the  subject  from  the  ‘highbrow’ 
|  works  and  presenting  the  essentials 
|  in  a  clear,  concise,  simple,  and 
|  complete  working  form.  Your 
1  book  accomplishes  the  very  valu- 
|  able  educational  service  of  bring- 
§  ing  the  subject  to  the  average 
|  man,  and  fills  a  distinct  place  in 
|  gunnery  literature.” 
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TRAVERSING  THE  GOLDEN  TROUT  COUNTRY 

WITHOUT  A  GUIDE  AND  AIDED  ONLY  BY  DATA  OBTAINED  FROM  GOVERNMENT  MAPS, 

TWO  INDEPENDENT  YOUNG  WOMEN  SEEK  THE  GOLDEN  TROUT  IN  ITS  NATIVE  HAUNTS 

ul 

Z 

By  MINNIE  LOUISE  LANGHORST 


OW  my  sister  Katie 
and  I,  each  still  in 
our  teens,  made  our 
way  into  Kern  Can¬ 
yon  of  California 
without  the  services 
of  a  guide,  and  with¬ 
out  outside  help,  is 
quite  another  story. 
There  is  not  room 
here  to  tell  about  the 
books  we  read,  trying 
to  get  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  country,  the  maps 
we  pored  over  and  the  fun  we  had 
in  assembling  an  outfit.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  mention  the  route  we  took 
and  our  mode  of  travel  in  pene¬ 
trating  this  seldom  visited  wonder¬ 
land.  There  was  nothing  very  ex¬ 
citing  connected  with  the  first  stage 
of  this  journey,  but  it  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  we  were  probably  the 
first  of  our  sex  to  attempt  the  trip, 
unaccompanied  by  men. 

We  left  San  Francisco  early  ir t 
July,  filled  with  some  uneasiness 
over  the  reports  that  the  high  Sier¬ 
ras  were  inaccessible  on  account  of 
deep  snows  and  high  water,  but  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Whitney  and  explore  that 
part  of  Tulare  County  where  the 
golden  trout  are  to  be  found,  a  trip 
that  we  had  long  planned.  At 
Springville  we  secured  two  safe 
mules,  Jack  and  Becky,  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  mysteries  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  hitch,  purchased  our  supplies 
and  made  our  way  safely  into  the 
heart  of  the  Kern  Canyon,  guided 
by  the  Government  quadrangle  maps 
we  had  brought  with  us,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  receiving,  directions  from 
some  friendly  forest  ranger. 

We  chose  the  Nelson  trail  to 
cross  the  first  range  of  mountains, 
but  found  on  the  way  out  that  the 
Ilossack  trail,  a  few  miles  north  of  here, 
is  superior  to  this  one  in  that  it  is  much 
cleaner,  more  direct  and  the  grade  to  the 


specimens.  These  were  not  scrawny  and 
they  did  not  stoop  but  marched  up  and 
down  the  mountains  like  columns  of  sol¬ 
diers — tall  and  bold.  Yet  they  had  a  care¬ 
less  look  about  them,  too,  as  though  their 
coats  were  unbuttoned  and  they  might  have 
lost  their  caps.  Then  there  were  the  Big 
Trees  a  little  further  on,  the  oldest  and 
largest  living  things  in  the  world.  They 
must  have  been  the  generals,  for  they  were 
much  fewer  in  number  than  the  pines  and 
had  an  air  of  grandeur  about  them  that 
compelled  respect.  I  can  see  them  now, 
their  tiny  cones  glistening  in  the 
sunlight  like  golden  epaulets. 

We  took  our  time  in  traveling  and 
three  days  were  consumed  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  of  forty-five  miles  by 
trail  to  Kern  Lake,  a  journey  that 
some  packers  make  in  less  than  half 
that  time.  On  the  way  we  stopped  to 
fish  in  a  tributary  of  the  Little  Kern 
River  and  spent  considerable  time  in 
devising  an  apparatus  to  keep  Jack’s 
pack  from  slipping  forward,  which 
we  finally  perfected  with  the  aid  of 
a  barley  sack  and  a  small  rope.  We 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
mysterious  diamond  hitch. 

I  will  never  forget  the  reception 
we  met  with  at  Camp  Lewis,  a 
couple  of  miles  above  Kern  Lake. 
Just  as  we  were  pulling  into  camp, 
dusty  and  rather  tired,  since  one  of 
us  always  had  to  walk,  a  packer  with 
a  train  of  burros  was  leaving,  and 
through  ignorance  of  the  prevailing 
custom  we  took  the  upper  side  of 
the  trail. 

“Don’t  you  guys  know  enough  to 
leave  a  pack  train  have  the  upper 
trail  in  a  place  like  this,”  roared  the 
packer,  when  he  had  rounded  up  his 
burros  from  the  hillside ;  “you  must 
have  been  born  in  the  city.” 

He  rid  himself  of  a  lot  of  cutting 
remarks  and  advice  about  travel  in 
the  mountains  before  he  discovered 
that  we  were  girls,  for  we  were  dressed 
like  men,  with  riding  breeches,  army  shirts 
and  high  boots.  Then  he  could  not  make 


summit  more  even.  The  former  is  trav¬ 
eled  the  most,  however,  as  there  is  a  camp 
and  a  store  at  the  Nelson  ranch  and  this 
place  is  made  headquarters  by  many  for 
the  trip  to  the  high  mountains  be¬ 
yond — the  backbone  of  the  continent. 

Leaving  Springville  we  were  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  the  hills,  all  being 
rounded  off  symmetrically,  with  little 
round  trees  on  top  that  looked  like  school 
girls  in  shining  green  frocks  stooping 
down  to  keep  their  dresses  well  around 
their  ankles.  Then  farther  on  we  came 


Falls  on  Golden  Trout  Creek 

to  the  pines,  scrawny  ones  at  first,  looking 
like  mutilated  trees  in  pictures  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  in  France,  and  then  the  perfect 
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Commencing  the  ascent  of  Mount  Whitney  late  in  July 


apologies  enough,  offered  to  help  us  find  a 
good  camping  place,  and  finally  disappeared 
down  the  trail  tipping  his  hat  at  every 
turn.  This  was  the  only  approach  toward 
discourtesy  we  met  with  on  the  entire 


trip  of  four  weeks  in  a  lonely  country. 

CAMP  Lewis  is  a  delightful  spot  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Kern  Canyon, 
with  river,  lake  and  small  stream 


fishing  near  at  hand, 
plenty  of  horse  feed  and 
several  peaks  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  feet 
in  height  within  a  few 
miles  to  test  the  mettle 
of  the  mountain  climber. 
Of  late  years  a  store  has 
been  conducted  there 
during  the  summer 
months  by  Jules  Con- 
terno,  a  mountaineer 
whose  knowledge  of  the 
Far  West  and  whose 
affability  makes  him  an 
interesting  character. 

Within  sight  of  this 
camp  Golden  Trout 
Creek  comes  tumbling 
down  the  east  wall  of 
the  canyon  in  a  series 
of  picturesque  water¬ 
falls,  making  a  drop  of 
sixteen  hundred  feet  in 
the  last  two  miles  of  its  course.  On  the 
west  side  Coyote  Creek  empties  into  the 
river  almost  directly  at  the  camp,  a  stream 
but  little  smaller  than  Golden  Trout  Creek, 
while  two  miles  up  the  river  Laurel  Creek 
pours  over  the  western 
rim  of  the  canyon.  Di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  camp 
Tower  Rock  looms  al- 
m  o  s  t  perpendicularly 
over  the  river,  a  sym¬ 
metrical  pile  that  rises 
more  than  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  water  and 
a  monument  that  can  be 
seen  throughout  the 
length  of  this  remark¬ 
ably  straight  canyon,  or 
for  more  than  twenty 
miles. 

We  selected  a  camp 
site  near  the  soda  spring 
taking  possession  of  an 
abandoned  camp,  com¬ 
plete  with  tables,  fire¬ 
places,  fir  beds  and  other 
mountain  luxuries. 
There  were  but  few 
people  around  the  camp 
and  we  soon  became  known  as  “those  two 
gals” — the  objects  of  kindly  curiosity. 

We  had  heard  of  Kern  River  fishing 
long  before  we  started  on  our  trip  and 
soon  found  that  the  reports  had  not  been 
exaggerated.  There  was 
no  trouble  in  getting  all 
the  trout  we  could  use 
and  often  we  caught 
some  for  the  camp, 
when  the  folks  there  did 
not  care  to  go  fishing. 
Probably  we  would  have 
tired  of  fish  as  an  article 
of  diet  had  we  not  pre¬ 
pared  them  in  so  many 
different  ways ;  frying 
them  in  oil  or  bacon 
grease,  baking  them  with 
onions  and  tomato  sauce, 
making  trout  chowder, 
broiling  the  large  ones 
over  the  coals  on  a  wire 
standard,  and,  away  from 
camp,  broiling  the  small¬ 
er  ones  on  hot  stones. 

We  had  not  been  in 
camp  long  before  we 


were  let  into  a  deep  secret  by  the  ge¬ 
nial  Jules  Conterno.  He  described  in  de¬ 
tail  a  hole  in  Kern  Lake  where  he  declared 
that  the  fish  family  made  its  home,  but  to 
reach  it  he  said  that  we  would  have  to 
cross  the  river.  Bridge  there  was  none, 
but  he  told  us  that  he  had  that  day  felled 
two  trees  across  the  stream  near  the  camp 
and  was  building  a  footbridge,  adding  that 
it  was  even  now  in  shape  to  be  crossed. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  early, 
and,  after  digging  a  can  of  worms  for 
bait,  made  our  way  to  the  crossing.  The 
logs  were  there  as  described,  with  the 
river,  lashed  into  foam  a  hundred  feet 
wide,  racing  beneath  them.  At  first  we 
decided  to  stay  at  home,  but  soon  mus¬ 
tered  courage  to  get  on  the  wet  logs  and 
finally  got  across  by  sitting  down  and 
sliding  foot  by  foot,  a  most  ungraceful 
performance,  but  one  that  landed  us  safely 
on  the  other  side.  The  walk  to  the  lake 
was  over  a  very  rough  trail,  but  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  big  hole  before  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  had  struck  the  water. 

This  hole  is  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  and  would  be  passed  ordinarily,  as  a 
low  fringe  of  willows  conceals  it.  While 
these  interfere  with  casting,  and  with  the 
landing  of  fish,  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  hiding  place,  as  the  water  is  very  clear. 
Scarcely  had  I  thrown  my  baited  hook 
into  this  pool  than  it  was  seized  by  a  big 
trout  and  my  reel  was  humming.  I  ex¬ 
citedly  cleared  a  place  in  the  willows  and 
prepared  for  the  tussle  that  I  felt  was 
coming.  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  suddenly 
the  fish  leaped  out  of  the  water  and  shook 
his  head  as  though  in  anger.  Fortunately 
I  saw  him  break  and  handed  him  a  little 
slack  line  in  time.  Six  times  during  the 
next  fifteen  minutes  this  was  repeated,  on 
several  occasions  after  I  thought  I  had  him 
in  the  net,  but  finally  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  reeled  in  and  netted  without  a  strug¬ 
gle,  so  completely  exhausted  was  he.  It 
was  the  largest  fish  I  had  ever  caught, 
measuring  twenty  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  three  pounds. 

SPORT  was  good,  but  all  we  caught 
that  morning  were  not  big  ones,  so 
when  lunch  time  approached  Katie 
suggested  that  we  broil  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  with  the  bacon  we  had  brought  along. 
After  some  search  we  located  two  flat 
rocks  ^nd  placed  one  above  the  other,  with 
small  stones  in  between  at  the  corners  to 
hold  them  about  five  inches  apart.  A  great 
pile  of  wood  was  then  built  up  around 
them  and  a  fire  started. 

While  the  rocks  were  heating  we  cleaned 
ten  small  fish  and  then  explored  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  the  formation  of  which 
we  were  familiar  with,  having  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  our  notebook,  compiled  from 
Government  maps  before  we  left  home. 
The  lake,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
was  formed  in  1868,  when  a  cloudburst 
brought  an  immense  amount  of  debris 
down  a  ravine  on  the  east  side,  blocking 
the  river  and  inundating  a  flat  and  a 
meadow  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  which  forms  the  present  lake. 

On  returning  to  the  fire  we  found  that 
it  had  burned  low,  so  scraped  away  the 
embers  and  dusted  the  ashes  from  between 
the  rocks  as  well  as  we  could.  Strips  of 
bacon,  impaled  on  willows,  were  then 
thrust  between  the  hot  rocks  and  were  soon 
sizzling  in  great  style.  The  fish  were  then 
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thrown  in,  one  at  a  time,  and  arranged 
side  by  side  and  the  bacon  grease  allowed 
to  drip  upon  them.  In  twenty  minutes 
they  were  done  and  the  upper  stone  was 
pried  off  with  the  aid  of  a  pole.  This  is 
the  way  to  cook  trout  if  you  want  the 
whole  of  the  flavor.  It  is  hot  work  get¬ 
ting  them  in  and  out  of  the  stone  oven, 
but  you  are  well  repaid  for  your  efforts. 
I  still  think  that  meal  to  be  the  best  one 
I  ever  ate,  and  I  know  that  1  never  swal¬ 
lowed  more  ashes  at  a  single  sitting. 

An  hour’s  fishing  around  the  big  hole 
netted  us  four  more  trout,  ranging  in  size 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches,  and  as 
our  creels  were  getting  full  and  heavy  we 
stopped  and  weighed  our  catch.  In  all  we 
had  eleven  fish,  with  an  aggregate  weight 
of  twelve  pounds.  Clearly  it  was  time 
to  stop. 

The  start  for  home  was  accordingly 
made,  but  while  our  intentions  were  good 
the  temptation  to  get  just  one  more  fish 
was  too  much  for  us.  A  sudden  boiling 
of  the  water  near  a  submerged  log,  a  gleam 
of  pearly  jaws,  a  flash  of  color  and  a  fare¬ 
well  swish  of  a  saucy  tail  led  us  both  with¬ 
out  a  word  passing  between  us  to  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  the  creels  and  to  bait  our  hooks. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  that  we  would  be 
disappointed  here,  for  there  was  no  rush 
for  the  tempting  bait  we  offered.  Possibly 
we  had  been  there  three  minutes  when  a 
little  trout  commenced  to  run  at  my  bait 
and  I  was  busily  engaged  in  pulling  it 
away  from  him  when  two  large  fish  came 
rushing  in  from  the  lake  and  caused  him 
to  leave  in  a  hurry.  They  then  made  for 
my  hook  and  seemed  to  be  fighting  to 
secure  possession  of  it.  Almost  before  I 
realized  it  one  had  hooked  himself  and 
was  tearing  out  toward  the  center  of  the 
lake.  I  stopped  him  as  quickly  as  I  could 
and  started  to  reel  him  in,  but  there  was 
no  need  of  this  as  he  returned  to  the  pool 
of  his  own  accord.  In  the  meantime  the 
other  fish  was  racing  around  in  an  excited 
manner  and  apparently  wondering  where 
his  partner  was.  Three  times  my  fish 
made  for  the  deep  water  and  as  many 
times  returned  of  his  own  accord,  and  all 
the  time  the  other  fish  dashed  madly  about, 
but  ignored  the  bait  on  Katie’s  line.  I 
suggested  that  she  change  it  and  she  threw 
in  a  plain  brown  hackle  fly,  which  was 
seized  the  moment  it  touched  the  water. 
This  fish  was  deeply  hooked  and  she 
brought  it  to  the  net  before  I  landed  mine. 
Both  were  male  fish,  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Kern  River  trout  (salmo  gilberti),  and 
measured  twenty-three  inches  in  length, 
the  largest  we  took  on  the  entire  trip. 

Upon  reaching  the  bridge  we  found  that 
cleats  had  been  nailed  across  the  logs,  and 
a  guide  wire  put  on,  making  it  quite  pass¬ 
able.  Mr.  Conterno  gladly  took  such  fish 
as  we  could  not  use  and  relieved  our  mind 
on  that  score.  During  our  stay  here  we 
made  several  other  visits  to  the  lake,  but 
never  with  quite  so  much  success,  although 
we  took  many  fine  fish  there. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
side  trips  we  made  from  here  was 
up  Coyote  Creek,  the  upper  waters 
of  which  are  rarely  visited.  The  ascent 
from  the  floor  of  the  canyon  is  very  steep 
and  the  trail  passes  some  beautiful  falls, 
the  highest  of  which,  however,  is  only 
about  sixty  feet.  We  made  this  trip  pri¬ 
marily  to  secure  some  of  the  fish  of  this 


stream,  which  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  regular 
Kern  River  trout  and 
which  are  known  locally 
as  the  Stewart  Edward 
White  golden  trout.  The 
fish  must  have  been  in 
this  stream  before  the 
falls  became  impassable 
and  have  developed  into 
a  sub-species,  but  they 
lack  much  of  having  the 
brilliant  coloring  of  the 
real  golden  trout,  whose 
native  home  we  could 
see  almost  directly 
across  the  canyon. 

On  the  way  home  from 
this  trip  Katie  clam¬ 
bered  down  into  the 
gorge  between  the  two 
highest  falls,  neither  of 
which  could  be  climbed 
by  a  fish,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  one  trout,  which  we  decided 
was  different  from  those  caught  further  up 
the  stream  in  that  it  showed  red  upon  the 
throat  and  had  a  speckled  belly,  while  the 
others  were  pure  white  underneath. 

Before  starting  on  our 
trip  to  Mount  Whitney 
we  also  explored  the 
lower  part  of  Golden 
Trout  Creek,  which  is 
also  known  locally  as 
Volcano  Creek  and 
Whitney  Creek.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  streams  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  even 
aside  from  its  being  the 
native  home  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  golden  trout.  It 
is  about  twelve  miles  in 
length  and  has  its  source 
at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet. 

The  first  half  of  its 
course  is  through  a  great 
meadow  and  over  gran¬ 
ite  boulders,  forming  an 
ideal  home  for  trout, 
while  the  last  half  is 
through  a  great  flow  of  lava.  The  vol¬ 
canic  flow  stopped  just  as  it  reached  the 
Kern  Canyon  and  the  creek  has  worn  a 
wonderful  gorge  through  a  portion  of  it, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  falls  being  hid¬ 
den  in  its  depths  and 
known  to  but  few. 

Using  the  contour  map 
as  a  guide  we  made  our 
way  up  the  south  side  of 
the  stream,  keeping  well 
out  of  the  gorge,  and 
after  a  four  hours’  climb 
came  to  the  natural 
bridges.  These  are  two 
in  number  and  are  on  a 
branch  of  the  main 
stream,  but  are  crossed 
by  the  main  pack  trail  to 
Independence  and  Lone 
Pine.  The  bridges  are 
of  volcanic  tufa,  under 
which  the  creek  has 
made  its  way,  the  larg¬ 
est  being  about  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  thirty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet 
wide  at  its  narrowest. 


in  Kern  Canyon 

Most  of  the  falls  are  below  the  bridges 
and  we  explored  all  of  them  on  the  return 
trip.  Twin  Falls  and  Shields  Falls  each 
have  a  drop  of  twenty-five  feet.  Stewart 
Falls  are  located  at  the  head  of  the  gorge 


welcome  at  sundown 

and  are  seventy-five  feet  in  height,  but  are 
rarely  ever  viewed  from  below.  At  no 
small  risk  we  made  our  way  into  this 
miniature  canyon  and  even  proceeded  to 
the  brink  of  Agua  Bonita  Falls,  the  far- 


In  the  lava  and  granite  heart  of  Kern  Canyon 
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thest  down  of  the  series  and  the  highest 
of  all,  but  the  path  was  blocked  here.  We 
attempted  to  climb  out  through  a  likely 
looking  chimney,  but  after  getting  almost 
to  the  top  found  that  the  last  few  feet 
were  composed  of  rock  that  threatened  to 
fall  at  any  time  and  returned  the  way  we 
had  come  down. 

As  the  closed  season  was  still  on  we 
were  compelled  to  confine’  our  inspection 
of  the  golden  trout  to  those  we  could  coax 
into  view  in  the  still  pools.  The  pools  be¬ 
tween  the  falls  were  full  of  trout  and  they 
rose  readily  to  the  surface  whenever  we 
threw  in  a  grasshopper  or  any  other  in¬ 
sect,  the  rich  cadmium  of  the  belly  being 
plainly  discernible  as  they  leaped  for  the 
food.  We  longed  for  the  season  to  open. 

Following  a  week’s  stay  at  Camp  Lewis 
we  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
trip  to  Mount  Whitney  and  accordingly 
started  off  up  the  canyon,  leaving  our  be¬ 
longings  behind,  except  those  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  nature.  The  food  selected  was  of 
the  most  concentrated  and  nutritious  kind, 
rice,  cornmeal,  Erbswurst,  dried  milk  and 
egg,  chocolate,  bacon,  hardtack  and  de¬ 
hydrated  vegetables.  Everything  was 
wrapped  in  our  sleeping  bags  and  tied  be¬ 
hind  our  saddles,  for  both  of  us  were  to 
ride  on  this  part  of  the  trip. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  the  Kern 
Canyon  lies  between  the  Funston  Meadows, 
a  few  miles  above  Camp  Lewis,  and  Junc¬ 
tion  Meadows,  where  it  virtually  comes 
to  an  end.  The  walls  rise  higher  and 
higher  as  you  follow  the  stream  toward  its 
source  and  the  coloring  becomes  more 
vivid.  On  the  east  side  two  streams  of 
importance  come  tumbling  out  of  the  sky, 
Rock  Creek  and  Whitney  Creek,  the  latter 
rising  at  the  great  mountain  of  that  name. 
Both  of  these  streams  have  been  stocked 
with  golden  trout  and  are  now  fairly  alive 
with  fish  which  have  grown  to  a  larger 
size  than  in  their  native  home  a  few  miles 


Half  mile  waterfall  above  Funston’s 


away,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
tained  their  wonderful  color¬ 
ing.  Golden  Trout  Creek,  Rock 
Creek  and  Whitney  Creek  are 
the  three  streams  that  enter 
the  Kern  Canyon  from  the 
east  and  make  up  the  list  of 
those  in  which  golden  trout 
are  plentiful,  although  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Kern  and  in  streams  re¬ 
cently  stocked  by  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  They  are 
admirably  suited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  being  at  the  high  eleva¬ 
tion  required  by  this  trout, 
protected  from  the  invasion  of 
river  fish  by  impassable  water¬ 
falls  and  located  in  a  wild  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  mountains  visited 
by  but  few  fishermen. 

Two  days  after  leaving 
Camp  Lewis  we  were  at  Crab¬ 
tree  Meadows  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Whitney,  with  snow 
and  ice  all  around  us,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  the  joy  of  waking 
next  morning  and  finding  our 
mush  bowl,  which  we  had  left 
filled  with  water  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  full  of  ice.  We  made 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain 
without  any  trouble,  left  our  ^ 

names  on  the  highest  point  in 
the  United  States,  outside  of 
Alaska,  enjoyed  the  panorama  of  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  stretching  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  returned  to  camp 
in  time  to  feed  the  golden  trout  in  Whit¬ 
ney  Creek  and  the  crystal-clear  and  cold 
lakes  that  form  its  source. 

The  next  day  we  started  homeward,  cut¬ 
ting  across  the  high  plateau  toward  the 
headwaters  of  Golden  Trout  Creek,  going 
through  Guyot  Pass  and  crossing  Rock 
Creek,  which  flows  through  a  deep  canyon 
very  suggestive  of  the  name 
of  the  stream.  The  Siberian 
Outposts,  also  appropriately 
named,  were  traversed  and  to¬ 
ward  evening  we  came  to  the 
great  meadow  in  which  Golden 
Trout  Creek  has  its  source, 
passing  the  headwaters  of  this 
stream  and  finding  fish  even 
in  the  springs  from  which 
the  river  rises. 

We  spent  that  night  at  the 
Big  Whitney  Meadows  and 
found  a  stockman  there  who 
insisted  on  presenting  us  with 
a  huge  beefsteak,  a  pan  of  bis¬ 
cuits  and  a  dish  of  canned 
pears,  a  veritable  feast  for  us. 
Next  morning  we  returned  the 
compliment  by  cooking  break¬ 
fast,  which  he  seemed  to  ap¬ 
preciate  very  highly. 

We  had  timed  our  visit  to 
this  stream  so  as  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  opening  of  the  fishing 
season,  which  was  on  August 
first  in  1916,  but  which  has 
since  been  set  ahead  a  month, 
and  planned  to  go  only  as  far 
as  Long  Meadow  that  day,  a 
journey  of  but  a  few  hours. 
The  trail  follows  the  stream 
closely  and  for  at  least  five 
miles  there  is  scarcely  any 
Camp  brush,  the  water  coming  down 


healthy  “baby”  Sequoia  Gigantea 

over  granite  boulders  placed  almost  as 
regularly  as  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  form¬ 
ing  the  finest  place  imaginable  in  which 
to  fish.  Had  we  desired  we  could  have 
undoubtedly  taken  the  limit  of  twenty 
without  dismounting  from  our  mules. 

About  four  miles  below  the  meadows  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Kern  River  approaches 
very  closely  to  Golden  Trout  Creek  and 
is  separated  from  that  stream  by  an  allu¬ 
vial  bank  not  more  than  forty  feet  in 
height.  At  one  time  these  streams  were 
probably  joined  as  there  are  golden  trout 
in  each  of  them,  although  they  differ 
enough  to  be  called  different  species.  We 
stopped  to  lift  a  fish  from  the  South  Fork 
and  found  that  it  was  spotted,  with  the 
belly  a  rich  orange,  while  those  in  the 
other  stream  are  almost  free  from  spots 
and  the  belly  is  a  rich  cadmium.  Years 
ago  irrigationists  cut  a  tunnel  through  the 
dividing  bank  and  diverted  the  water  from 
Golden  Trout  Creek,  but  this  has  long 
since  caved  in. 

That  afternoon,  after  we  had  made  camp 
at  Long  Meadow,  we  had  a  genuine  scare 
and  at  the  same  time  were  treated  to  an 
example  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  mules.  Jack  refused  to  eat  and 
stretched  out  on  the  meadow  at  full  length, 
as  though  dead.  Becky  was  deeply  af¬ 
fected  and  stood  for  at  least  two  hours 
near  her  partner  without  eating  a  bite  and 
never  once  taking  her  eyes  from  him.  After 
a  time  Jack  arose  and  proceeded  to  eat 
as  though  nothing  unusual  had  happened 
and  Becky  lost  no  time  in  joining  him. 
We  concluded  that  he  had  simply  been 
taking  a  rest. 

The  next  morning  we  were  out  early 
and  as  soon  as  a  fire  had  been  built  we 
made  for  the  creek  to  catch  our  first  mess 
of  golden  trout.  A  pool  directly  in  front 
of  the  camp,  from  which  we  had  been  se¬ 
curing  water,  yielded  eight  fish,  which  rose 
eagerly  to  a  black  ant  fly,  despite  the  fact 
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On  Kern  River  beyond  Big  Kern  Lake 


that  it  was  much  too  early  in  the  day  for 
insect  life.  Other  pools  near  at  hand 
gave  good  results  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  we  had  sixteen  golden  beauties, 
the  fish  ranging  from  six  to  nine  inches  in 
length. 

While  Katie  fried  bacon,  and  made  the 
rest  of  the  breakfast  ready,  I  cleaned  fish 
and  within  an  hour  after  we  had  risen  we 
were  devouring  our  first  golden  trout.  Bet¬ 
ter  fish  are  to  be  found  nowhere,  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  this  stream,  coupled  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  food,  producing  a  flesh  at  once 
firm  and  finely  flavored. 

We  had  planned  to  remain  here  all  day, 
but  having  had  such  fine  success  we  de¬ 
cided  to  move  on  to  Camp  Lewis,  but  a 
few  miles  away.  Making  our  way  over 
the  rough  lava  flow  it  was  but  a  short  time 
until  we  had  reached  and  crossed  the  nat¬ 
ural  bridges  we  had  visited  a  week  be¬ 
fore  and  were  ready  to  make  the  detour 
and  drop  to  the  floor  of  the  canyon. 

The  fish  here  seemed  to  be  larger  than 
those  we  had  taken  in  the  meadow  above 
and  by  mutual  consent  we  stopped  to  finish 
the  taking  of  our  limit,  leaving  the  mules 
to  feed  in  q  little  meadow.  Fishing  here 
was  much  more  difficult  than  where  we 
had  first  tried  it,  as  there  was  consider¬ 
able  brush,  but  the  trout  were  fully  as 
plentiful.  Going  down  stream  we  saw 
several  fine  fish  in  a  pool  at  the  foot  of 
Twin  Falls  and  each  braved  the  spray  to 
secure  one,  the  trout  taken  by  Katie  being 
fully  twelve  inches  in  length.  Within  an 
hour  we  had  each  taken  twelve,  which 
completed  our  legal  allotment  for  the  day, 
and  started  onward,  after  having  cleaned 
these  and  packed  them  in  ferns. 

The  trip  to  the  river  was  over  a  steep 
zig-zag  trail,  but  we  finally  got  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  found  the  ford,  which  had  not 
been  used  so  far  that  year.  Katie  took 
the  lead  with  Jack  and  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  across  without  much  trouble,  but 


Becky  insisted  on  going  down¬ 
stream  and  got  into  a  hole  so 
deep  that  the  water  ran  over 
her  back.  I  was  frightened 
and  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
saddle,  but  before  I  could  do 
so  she  scrambled  to  a  safe 
footing  and  was  soon  on  dry 
land  to  my  great  relief. 

In  former  years,  we  were 
afterward  told,  there  was  a 
good  ford  here,  but  the  bot¬ 
tom  washed  away  and  it  is 
now  considered  dangerous.  A 
bridge  was  constructed  several 
seasons  ago  further  down 
stream,  but  last  winter  the 
heavy  snow  broke  it  down  as 
the  last  one  to  leave  the  camp 
failed  to  remove  the  planking. 
Wire  cable  has  been  brought 
in  and  a  suspension  bridge 
was  erected  here  in  time  for 
the  season  of  1917. 

We  were  received  in  camp 
with  considerable  enthusiasm 
and  shortly  after  arriving 
there  were  surprised  to  see  a 
party  of  neighbors  from  home 
coming  in  on  the  trail  from 
the  valley.  Our  friends  re¬ 
mained  with  us  for  a  few 
days  and  left  to  make  the  trip 
to  Mount  Whitney,  while  we 
were  compelled  to  start  home¬ 
ward.  A  pack  was  again  placed  on  Becky 
and  we  took  turns  riding  Jack. 

On  the  way  home  we  made  a  stop  of  a 
night  and  a  half  a  day  at  Grasshopper 
Flat,  about  eight  miles  below  Camp  Lewis, 
a  spot  but  little  visited,  near  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  pools  on  the  river,  known 
as  the  Whirlpool.  The  river  makes  an 
abrupt  turn  here  and  there  is  a  great 
whirlpool  not  less  than  eighty  feet  across, 
with  a  big  flat  rock  to  stand  on  at  the 
south  end  and  a  higher  rock 
on  the  west  side  commanding 
a  deep  quiet  stretch  of  water. 

The  Whirlpool  looked  so 
rough  that  we  both  decided  to 
fish  in  the  still  place  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  caught  some  grass¬ 
hoppers  for  bait.  The  very 
first  cast  by  Katie  netted  her 
a  twelve-inch  trout  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  I  had  a  strike  and 
found  that  a  fish  had  taken 
my  fly  and  a  part  of  the 
leader.  We  fished  for  about 
an  hour  and  I  failed  to  land 
a  trout,  while  in  that  time  my 
lucky  sister  had  taken  eight 
fish,  so  I  decided  to  get  out  on 
the  flat  rock  and  try  the  rough 
water,  putting  on  two  flies  of 
different  color.  No  sooner 
had  these  struck  the  water 
than  they  were  sucked  away 
and  I  was  soon  fishing  with 
fully  fifty  feet  of  line  out.  It 
was  not  long  before  there  was 
a  strike  and  I  had  landed  a 
nice  fish.  This  was  repeated 
with  comforting  regularity 
and  at  one  time  I  brought  in 
two  fish,  both  being  the  same 
size,  eight  inches.  I  had 
caught*  ten  trout  and  was 
thinking  of  stopping  when 
there  was  a  vicious  strike,  a 


humming  of  the  reel,  and  a  big  fish  leaped 
into  view  almost  in  the  vortex  of  the  pool. 
Katie  had  the  landing  net  and  came  run¬ 
ning  to  help  me  when  she  saw  what  was 
happening,  but  there  was  nothing  for  her 
to  do  for  some  time.  As  soon  1  would  get 
the  fish  near  the  rock  he  would  catch  sight 
of  me  and  would  make  for  the  center  of 
the  pool,  repeating  this  several  times, 
hinally  I  brought  him  to  the  surface  and 
held  him  facing  the  swift  current  until  he 
was  almost  drowned,  when  he  cable  to  the 
net  without  further  struggle.  Imagine  our 
surprise,  when  we  began  to  disengage  the 
hook,  to  find  the  hook  and  leader  I  had 
lost  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  This  fish 
was  also  a  freak,  having  a  snout  much 
shorter  than  that  of  a  normal  trout. 

We  completed  our  trip  without  an  un¬ 
pleasant  incident  and  proved  to  our  own 
satisfaction  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
women  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  to  their  liking  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  going  alone.  We  traversed  the 
backbone  of  the  high  Sierras,  climbed 
Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  Alaska, 
crossed  the  treacherous  Kern  River  twice, 
caught  golden  trout  from  Golden  Trout 
Creek,  visited  the  Volcanic  Falls  on  that 
stream  and  made  our  way  into  many  rough 
nooks  seldom  visited  by  men.  We  were 
able  to  accomplish  this  because  of  our 
thorough  preparation  and  planning  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  we  believed  that  we 
could  travel  through  the  mountains  as  well 
as  the  average  man.  We  were  delighted 
with  the  wonderland  we  invaded  and  plan 
to  go  into  this  region  again,  for  there  are 
many  places  almost  unexplored,  lakes  sel¬ 
dom  visited  that  are  teeming  with  trout, 
mountains  that  have  never  been  climbed, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  there  is  gold  to 
draw  us  back,  the  gold  that  shimmers  on 
those  truly  beautiful  native  fish  of  Golden 
Trout  Creek. 


Tower  Rock  two  thousand  feet  above  Camp  Lewis 
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Bunny  was  safer  in  front  of  father’s 
shotgun  than  I  was  behind  it. 


How  were  we  to  get  into  Aunt  Mary’s 
feather  bed  without  a  step-ladder! 


Ike  swung  around  on  the  rabbit  and  like 
to  have  knocked  my  head  off. 


A  PEPPER-GUN  AMONG  THE  POWDER-PUFFS 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  DOES  NOT  CONSIDER  BUNNY-HUNTING  BENEATH  HIS  NOTICE  AND 
CONTENTS  HIMSELF  WITH  A  DAY  AMONG  THE  COTTONTAILS -BUT  WHAT  A  DAY! 


HI-YI,  cottontail ! 

Ki-yi,  pup! 

Miss’d  ’im — give  ’im  t’other  bar’l! 
Shucks — dawg’s  holed  ’im  up ! 

— Old  Ballad  of  the  Rabbit  Hunter. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  as  a  sporting  propo¬ 
sition  with  dog  and  gun  the  humble  rabbit 
has  been  sadly  neglected.  There  are  some 
sportsmen  who,  unless  there  is  a  chance  of 
bagging  a  moose,  deer,  or  bear,  would  con¬ 
sider  bunny-hunting  beneath  their  notice — 
altho  it  might  be  right  under  their  noses, 
demanding  little  time  and  less  expense. 

Of  course  I  would  prefer  to  bag  an 
elephant,  but  since  Africa  is  so  far  away 
and  elephants  not  very  plentiful  after  you 
get  there,  I  can  content  myself  now  and 
then  with  a  day  among  the  cottontails. 

Besides  when  I  was  a  kid  only  kneehigh 
to  a  duck  a  rabbit  was  the  first  wild  thing 
I  ever  shot  at — and  missed !  I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  that  experience.  It  happened  the  first 
time  I  ever  snuk  my  dad’s  old  muzzle¬ 
loading  shotgun  out  the  back  door,  whis¬ 
tled  softly  to  “Shep”  and  skulked  across 
the  garden  and  thru  the  orchard  where  I 
hid  behind  the  fence  to  rest  and  get  my 
breath — for  that  shotgun  was  some  lug ! 

The  next  stage  of  the  journey  was  over 
the  hill  to  a  sleepy  old  hollow  full  of  briers 
and  brush — and  rabbits.  I  told  “Shep”  to 
“Hunt  ’em  out !”  and  followed  him  up  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth  and  my  finger  on 
the  trigger  ready  for  any  eventualitiy. 

The  biggest  game  on  four  feet  I  have 
ever  seen  since  didn’t  begin  to  bring  the 
thrill  I  got  when  “Shep”  bounced  a  bunny 
right  at  my  feet  and  took  after  it  yelping 
in  no  uncertain  tone  at  every  jump! 

Clapping  my  trusty  shotgun  to  my 
shoulder  I  took  careful  aim  and  pulled  the 
trigger!  There  was  an  explosion  resem¬ 
bling  the  blowing  up  of  a  munition  factory 
— only  louder !  When  I  came  to  I  was 
lying  on  my  back  looking  up  at  the  blue, 
blue  sky  with  the  shotgun  sprawled  across 
my  chest !  As  I  sat  up  I  got  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  “Shep”  going  over  the  sky-line 
toward  home  with  his  tail  tucked  neatly 
between  his  legs !  The  rabbit  was  nowhere 
in  sight ! — it  has  probably  made  several 
world-tours  since  then  and  is  still  going! 

As  I  got  slowly  to  my  feet  and  felt  of 
myself  I  decided  that  my  chest  had  been 
stove  in,  three  ribs  cracked,  collar-bone 
broken  and  right  shoulder  dislocated ! 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

Otherwise  I  felt  all  right.  Investigation 
proved  that  the  shot-charge  had  cut  off  the 
limb  of  a  nearby  birch  25  feet  from  the 
ground,  proving  that  I  had  shot  a  trifle 
OVER  the  rabbit !  It  occurred  to  me  then 
that  if  I  could  only  induce  a  rabbit  to 
get  behind  that  shotgun  instead  of  in  front 
of  it,  I  could  kick  the  stuffin’  out  of  him ! 

Father  who  heard  the  shot  came  out  and 
accompanied  me  home.  Then  father  and 
I  adjourned  to  the  woodshed  for  a  private 
conference  the  result  of  which  was  that  I 
didn’t  sit  down  at  all  for  three  or  four 
days — somehow  or  other  I  preferred  to 
stand.  All  of  which,  however,  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  this  rabbit-hunt  I  started 
out  to  relate: 

One  Friday  afternoon  in  late  autumn 
found  Ike  Miller  and  me  aboard  his  little 
tin  “Elizabeth”  chug-wagon  outward  bound 
from  the  Big  Burg  to  the  farm  of  Ike’s 
uncle,  40  miles  away  from  the  city’s  din 
and  noise,  looking  forward  with  eagerness 
to  a  day  among  the  cottontails.  In  the 
tonneau  (swell  sounding  word,  “tonneau”) 
of  the  car  were  our  guns  and  our  own 
personal  dogs — “Heck”  and  “Biff.” 

“Heck,”  part  bull  and  part  mongrel,  be¬ 
longed  to  Ike  while  I  acknowledged  own¬ 
ership  of  “Biff,”  who  was  half-hound, 
half-grown  and  the  other  half  just  com¬ 
mon,  ordinary  dog.  Neither  of  these  “ki- 
yis”  had  been  trained  on  rabbits,  but  Ike 
and  I  thought  they  might  come  handy  in 
a  pinch,  so  we  took  ’em  along. 

UNCLE  JOSHUA  and  Aunt  Mary 
were  right  on  deck  to  welcome  us 
and  what  we  did  to  a  bountiful  sup¬ 
per  after  that  ride  in  the  crisp  air  simply 
amounted  to  annihilation !  After  the  meal 
cider  and  apples  were  brought  on  and  we 
all  sat  before  the  open  hearth  making  mer¬ 
ry  until  bedtime.  Then  came  a  night  of 
dreamless  sleep  in  a  downy  fat  feather  bed, 
so  soft  and  warm  and  cosy  that  when 
Uncle  Josh  called  us  at  daybreak  it  took 
all  the  moral  courage  Ike  and  I  had .  to 
drag  ourselves  from  our  nest. 

After  a  bountiful  breakfast  we  released 
the  dogs  and  struck  out  for  Slate  Creek 
Valley,  a  couple  of  miles  over  the  hills. 
Uncle  Joshua  “calkilated”  we’d  find  more 
rabbits  there  than  we  could  shake  a  stick 
at.  “Heck”  dashed  on  in  front  barking 
joyously,  but  “Biff,”  unused  to  country 


life,  stuck  pretty  close  to  my  heels  for  the 
first  half-mile,  then  ventured  ahead  to  join 
his  canine  comrade. 

Of  course  it  is  always  the  unexpected 
that  happens  in  hunting.  Every  hunter 
knows  this,  but  that  never  seems  to  help 
the  situation  much  when  the  emergency 
arises.  We  were  just  topping  the  first  hill 
not  far  from  the  house  when  a  big  buck- 
rabbit  bounced  into  the  air  between  the 
two  dogs  and  came  right  back  toward  us ! 
Ike  had  stopped  to  light  his  pipe  while 
I  stood  idly  beside  him  with  my  hands  in 
my  pockets  and  my  shotgun  sagging  care¬ 
lessly  under  my  right  arm. 

{NEARLY  tore  my  pants  off  getting  my 
hands  out  of  my  pockets  and  my  gun  in 
my  fingers !  Just  as  I  was  drawing  on 
the  rabbit  Ike  yells,  “Look  out! — you’ll 
shoot  the  dogs !” — and  I  lowered  the  gun. 
As  the  rabbit  streaked  past  us,  Ike  with  his 
eye  glued  on  it  and  totally  ignoring  me, 
swung  his  double-barrel  swiftly  around 
and  hit  me  a  wallop  alongside  the  head 
with  such  violence  that  I  saw  all  the  stars 
in  the  Great  Dipper  to  say  nothing  of  other 
minor  constallations !  I  think  he  also  bent 
the  barrels  of  his  gun — I  hope  he  did. 
During  this  scrimmage  the  rabbit,  with  a 
sassy  flirt  of  his  tail,  bounced  out  of  sight. 
The  two  dogs  stood  and  watched  the  rabbit 
beat  it! 

“Wot  are  you  tryin’  to  do  with  that  gun 
— knock  my  brains  out?”  snaps  I. 

“Why  didn’t  you  duck  your  brains  when 
you  seen  me  swingin’  on  that  rabbit?”  re¬ 
torts  Ike  very  peevish. 

“Duck !”  I  snarls ;  “if  you’d  kept  your 
mouth  shut  we’d  had  that  rabbit — I  was 
holdin’  right  on  ’im  when  you  holler’d  not 
to  shoot  !” 

“Yes,  you  was!”  says  Ike;  “you  was 

pointin’  right  at  my  dog!  That’s  a  - 

(word  which  begins  with  “h”  censored)  of 
a  rabbit  dog  you  brought  along!” 

“Zat  so !”  sneers  I ;  “I  don’t  see  that 
your  dog’s  got  anything  on  my  dog — your 
dog  stubbed  his  toe  on  that  rabbit  and 
never  seen  it !” 

“Yeh,”  says  Ike,  “YOUR  dog  seen  it, 
though,  didn’t  he ! — I  saw  your  dog  stop 
and  kiss  that  rabbit  when  he  passed  it !” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  I  jeers;  “I’ll  bet  if  a  half- 
grown  rabbit  was  to  spit  in  your  dog’s 
face,  your  dog  would  apologize  to  it!” 
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A  faint  idea  of  what  happened  when  the 
rabbit  popped  out  of  his  hole. 


Ike  and  I  held  our  angry  dogs  while  we 
exchanged  our  compliments. 


Five  grouse  buzzed  up  under  my  nose, 
but  I  was  not  hunting  grouse. 


WITH  such  caustic  repartee  as  this 
we  rambled  on  toward  Slate  Creek 
while  the  dogs  zig-zagged  on  ahead 
of  us.  Picking  out  a  point  overlooking  the 
Creek  we  sat  down  on  a  log,  filled  our 
pipes  and  watched  the  dogs  work.  It  was 
not  long  until  a  rabbit  jumped  like  a  jack 
out  of  a  box  right  from  under  “Biff’s” 
nose.  This  appeared  to  surprise  “Biff”  a 
good  deal —  he  fell  over  backward  with  a 
yelp,  then  tucked  his  tail  between  his  legs 
and  streaked  it  toward  us  for  protection. 
Before  we  could  train  our  batteries  on 
bunny  he  had  popped  into  a  hole. 

“There,”  yells  Ike  as  proud  as  a  fond 
parent,  “look  at  my  ‘Heck!’ — watch  ’im 
trail  that  rabbit  right  to  his  lair !  How’s 
that  for  a  rabbit  dog,  eh  Newt?” 

I’ll  admit  that  “Heck”  had  trotted  lei¬ 
surely  after  the  rabbit  and  was  sniffing  cu¬ 
riously  at  the  hole  into  which  it  had 
popped,  but  all  I  said  was,  “Aw,  ‘Heck’ 
was  goin’  that  direction  anyhow ;  besides 
‘Heck’s’  got  sense  enough  to  know  that 
when  a  rabbit’s  in  a  hole  it  can’t  hurt  him.” 
Ike  thought  this  one  over  a  spell,  then  he 
says  very  serious,  “I  wish,  Newt,  that  these 
Slate  Crick  rabbits  was  muzzled.” 

“Muzzled !”  says  I  gulpin’  down  hook, 
line,  sinker  and  snappin’  viciously  at  the 
boat;  “Muzzled? — why?” 

“Because,”  says  Ike  with  a  giggle,  “I’m 
afraid  one  of  ’em’ll  turn  on  your  dog  and 
tear  ’im  to  pieces !” 

Then  we  moved  down  to  inspect  the 
rabbit-hole.  “Tell  you  wot  let’s  do,  Ike  l” 
says  I  with  a  boyhood  inspiration ;  “let’s 
go  ahead’ n’  smoke  ’im  out?” 

“Wot’s  the  good  of  all  that  bother?”  says 
Jke;  “we  can  jump  another  one  easier.” 

“Well,”  says  I,  “a  rabbit  in  a  hole  is 
worth  two  in  the  brush.  Besides  it’ll  be 
more  fun.  Not  only  that,  but  it  will  be 
a  good  lesson  for  the  dogs.  Whaddye 
says?”  “All  right,”  says  Ike,  “get  busy.” 

In  a  jiffy  we  had  a  heap  of  twigs,  dried 
moss  and  leaves  smudging  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hole  and  took  turns  fanning  it  into  the 
opening  with  our  hats  while  we  wept  co¬ 
piously  and  nearly  sneezed  our  fool  heads 
off.  The  two  dogs  seemed  to  be  as  much 
interested  as  we  were — they  pranced  fran¬ 
tically  about  our  legs  yelping  and  whining. 
Bye  and  bye  I  got  down  on  my  hands  and 
knees  and  peered  into  the  hole. 

“See  ’im?”  asks  Ike. 

“No,”  says  I,  “but  I  can  hear  ’im.  Lis- 
sen ! — I  heard  ’im  sneeze  twice — he’ll  be 
out  in  a  minute !” 

I  was  wrong  about  that,  but  of  course 
even  an  expert  rabbit-hunter  is  liable  to 
make  a  mistake  now  and  then — that  rabbit 
didn’t  wait  a  minute ! 

As  I  crouched  tensely  on  my  hands  and 
knees  rubbering  searchingly  into  the 


gloomy  depths  of  the  hole  out  streamed 
that  cottontail  and  butted  me  right  between 
the  eyes ! 

I  am  always  very  cool  and  collected  in 
an  emergency — with  great  presence  of 
mind  I  fell  over  backward  landing  on  top 
of  Ike’s  “Heck”  dog.  I  don’t  know 
whether  “Heck”  got  me  confused  with  the 
rabbit  or  not — probably  he  did.  Gee-whizz, 
how  I  despise  a  dog  who  doesn’t  know  the 
difference  between  a  rabbit  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  !  At  any  rate  “Heck”  fastened  his 
fangs  into  the  calf  of  my  leg  and  I  let 
out  a  whoop  of  derision.  Meanwhile  Ike 
hauled  off  and  kicked  like  a  mule  at  the 
rabbit,  but  missed  it — and  inserted  the  toe 
of  his  boot  between  my  third  and  fourth 
ribs !  When  I  yelled  at  “Heck”  to  leggo 
ray  leg,  “Biff”  came  to  my  rescue  and  fast¬ 
ened  on  “Heck.”  I  grabbed  hold  of  Ike’s 
leg  to  pull  myself  clear  of  the  fighting  dogs 
and  pulled  Ike  down  on  top  of  me ! 

THE  air  was  full  of  men,  dogs,  snarls, 
hair,  toenails,  eyebrows,  smoke, 
sparks  and  cuss-words  !  You  couldn’t 
tell  who  was  who  in  that  mixup.  At  length 
Ike  and  I  struggled  to  our  feet,  but  the 
dogs  were  still  in  a  clinch — and  we  pried 
’em  apart.  Then  we  stood  each  holding 
his  respective  dog,  glaring  fiercely  at  each 
other  and  breathing  heavily. 

“Wot  did  you  kick  me  like  that  for  when 
I  was  down?”  demands  I. 

“Wot  did  you  bite  my  dog  for?”  counters 
Ike. 

“I  bit  your  dog,”  says  I,  “because  he — 
No,  no,  I  did  NOT  bite  your  dog,  you 
dura  fool !  Wot  do  you  think  I  am,  a  dog- 
prize-fighter  ?” 

“If  I  told  you  wot  I  think  you  are,” 
hisses  Ike,  “you  could  send  me  to  jail  for 
six  years !  Look  at  my  fingers  where  I 
stuck  ’em  in  the  fire !” 

“Well,  they’re  your  own  fingers,”  says 
I ;  “stick  ’em  in  the  fire  if  you  want  to  1” 
“You’re  an  idiot!”  says  Ike. 

“Same  to  you,”  says  I ;  “where’s  the 
rabbit  ?” 

“Wot  rabbit?”  says  Ike  surprised. 
“Why  the  rabbit  we  smoked  out,”  says  I. 
“Oh !  yes ! — that’s  so !”  says  Ike  look¬ 
ing  around,  then  he  added,  “Blest  if  I  know 
where  it  is!” 

Then  we  pulled  ourselves  together, 
calmed  down  and  cooled  off.  After  we 
had  eaten  some  sandwiches  Aunt  Mary  had 
put  up  for  us  we  decided  that  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  parties  concerned  (including 
the  dogs)  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
hunt  separately.  So  Ike  and  “Heck”  took 
the  down-creek  slope  while  “Biff”  and  I 
worked  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Little  “Biff”  ranged  on  ahead  and  seemed 
to  be  getting  thru  his  head  what  was  ex¬ 


pected  of  him.  I  naturally  became  quite 
proud  of  the  pup  and  decided  that  with  a 
little  practice  he  would  make  a  fine  rabbit 
dog — and,  incidentally,  give  Ike’s  “Heck” 
cards  and  spades  in  the  cottontail  game. 
In  fact  I  couldn’t  keep  up  with  “Biff”  and 
finally  he  disappeared  altogether  in  some 
alders  along  the  creek  bottom.  I  whistled 
and  called  repeatedly,  but  the  little  rascal 
didn’t  show  up,  so  I  poked  on  alone. 

I  had  stopped  to  look  over  the  ground 
ahead  thinking  perhaps  I  could  locate  a 
rabbit  sitting.  Of  course  I’m  too  much  of 
a  sportsman,  you  understand,  to  open  fire 
on  a  sedentary  rabbit — unless  I  need  meat 
pretty  badly.  But  I  thought  if  I  could  lo¬ 
cate  a  rabbit  in  a  stationary  position,  I 
would  be  forewarned,  as  it  were,  and  my 
nerves  wouldn’t  suffer  such  a  shock  when 
the  little  brown  scamp  “blew  up”  and  beat 
it  right  under  my  gun-muzzle.  But  there 
was  no  rabbit  in  sight — I  went  over  the 
ground  carefully,  then  moved  forward. 

The  first  step  I  took  five  grouse  “ex¬ 
ploded”  right  in  front  of  me  and  boomed 
off  majestically  across  the  creek!  After 
they  had  disappeared  in  a  thicket  I  remem¬ 
bered  I  had  a  shot-gun  in  my  hands,  but 
I  also  reflected  that  I  was  after  rabbits, 
not  grouse.  I’m  not  the  kind  of  a  hunter 
who  blazes  away  at  every  thing  he  sees. 
When  I  hunt  rabbits,  I  hunt  rabbits  and 
when  I  hunt  grouse,  I  hunt  ditto. 

AFTER  I  had  waded  thru  the  brush 
for  two  hours  or  more  I  became  un¬ 
easy  about  “Biff” — I  had  seen  or 
heard  nothing  of  him  and  sat  down  on  a 
log  to  have  a  smoke  and  think  things  over. 
As  I  puffed  away  I  heard  Ike  shoot  twice 
away  down  the  valley.  “The  lives  of  two 
more  rabbits  spared,”'  says  I  to  myself. 
Then  I  whistled  loud  and  long  for  my  dog. 
At  length  I  heard  something  scrambling 
thru  the  briers  and  presently  “Biff”  broke 
into  sight  a  little  way  down  the  hill. 

“Where  you  been,  you  little  runaway?” 
I  hollers  good  naturedly  for  I  was  glad  to 
see  him  again.  Soon  as  “Biff”  got  his 
eye  on  me  he  came  slowly  up  the  hill. 
There  seemed  to  be  something  melancholy 
and  dejected  in  his  appearance  and  move¬ 
ments.  “Little  feller’s  all  tired  out,”  says 
I ;  “come  here,  ‘Biffy,’  and  rest  a  bit.” 

“Biffy”  waddled  slowly  up  to  where  I 
sat — then  I  grabbed  my  nose  in  my  hand 
and  fell  backward  off  the  log! 

Poor  “Biff”  had  been  scraping  up  an 
acquaintance  with  a  skunk!  Talk  about 
poison-gas  and  limburger  cheese  and  rub¬ 
ber-patch  cement ! — they  were  like  attar 
of  roses  by  comparison !  I  thought  I’d  as¬ 
phyxiate  before  I  could  get  on  my  feet. 
Then  I  threw  a  stone  in  “Biff’s”  direction 
(continued  on  page  48) 
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YOUR  HUNTING  TROPHY— WHAT  ABOUT  IT? 

AN  OBJECT  OF  HISTORIC,  ROMANTIC  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTEREST,  THE  HEAD  OF 
STAG  OR  ELK  HAS  SOMETHING  PRINCELY  ABOUT  IT  THAT  VISUALIZES  SPORT  ROYAL 


By  HENRY  RICHMOND  COYLE 


lish  house  of  Plantagenet,  who  had  large 
possessions  in  France  and  Spain.  A  man 
of  singularly  engaging  personality  he  was. 
this  old  author,  by  name  Gaston  de  Fois. 
He  was  a  comely  young  man  of  fine  pres¬ 
ence  and  of  much  golden  hair,  so  that  usu¬ 
ally  he  was  known  as  Gaston  Phoebus, 
because  of  his  great  manly  beauty.  Such 
was  the  charm  and  vigor  of  his  nature  that 
even  today  his  book  is  sometimes  known  as 
“Gaston  Phoebus,”  and  not  as  “The  Master 
of  Game.” 

Now  Gaston,  while  yet  young,  and  soon 
after  he  had  finished  his  one  and  only  book 


— that  one  which  we  may  call  as  important, 
perhaps  more  important,  than  any  in  the 
literature  of  sport — was  killed  by  a  wild 
boar  in  the  year  1392,  or  just  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
New  York.  His  book  sometimes  was  known 
as  “Le  Chasse.”  In  the  mutations  of  time, 
both  name  and  authorship  have  been  altered. 
Today  you  perhaps  will  find  your  copy  of 
“The  Master  of  Game”  carrying  the  name 
as  author  of  Edward,  Second  Duke  of  York. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  gentleman  trans¬ 
lated  from  old  French  into  old  English, 
somewhere  between  1406  and  1413,  these 
priceless  old  pages,  thereby  winning  for  his 
own  the  glory  that  belonged  to  another — a 
not  uncommon  occurrence  in  translations. 


EDWARD  had  plenty  of  time  to  do  his 
work — in  fact  he  had  more  time  than 
anything  else,  for  he  was  in  jail.  They 
put  him  there  because  he  had  been  accused 
of  the  mere  trifle  of  conspiring  with  his  sis¬ 
ters  to  assassinate  the  king  and  carry  off 
certain  of  the  king's  family  relations.  Ed¬ 
ward  is  said  to  have  been  something  of  a 
bird  himself.  He  was  the  grandson  of  King 
Edward  the  Third,  and  was  born  under  a 
turbulent  star.  At  one  time  he  was  ob¬ 
served  toting  around  on  a  pole  the  head  of 
his  unde,  the  well-known  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  But  in  or  out  of  jail,  Edward  has 
squared  himself  with  us  by  handing 
us  down  this  English  translation  of 
the  old  book  of  Gaston  Phoebus — 
who,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  a 
personal  acquaintance  and  friend  of 
his.  Moreover,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  personal  life,  or  his  fondness 
for  manslaughter  among  his  relatives, 
he  squared  it  all  when  he  died  like  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  on  the  his¬ 
toric  field  of  Agincourt  in  France. 

Both  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  and 
Gaston  Phoebus,  Prince  of  France 
and  Spain,  were  bold  and  able  men. 
They  were  patrons  of  art  and  let¬ 
ters,  and  were  men  well-educated  as 
such  matters  went  in  their  day.  “For 
each  of  them  the  chase  stood  as  a 
hearty  and  vigorous  pastime  of  the 
kind  that  makes  a  people  great.”  Each 
was  a  mighty  lord  and  a  mighty 
hunter.  Each  was  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior.  Between  them  they  have 
given  us  a  book  of  imperishable  in¬ 
terest  for  any  sportsman  or  any  man 
who  knows  of  sport. 

The  old  book  tells  much  the  same 
story  for  France  and  England,  for  at 
that  time,  about  three  and  one-half 
centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Norman  French,  the  chase 
was  pursued  on  both  sides  of  the 
English  Channel  in  much  the  same’ 
way.  We  may  read,  therefore  of  the 
pursuit  of  the  hart,  the  boar,  the  roe¬ 
buck,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  wildcat; 
the  badger,  etc.  But  most  of  all  is 
attention  given  to  the  royal  annual 
then  called  the  hart — the  “stag”  of 
Europe  as  we  understand  it  today. 
At  the  time  Gaston  Phoebus  wrote  the 
bison  was  not  extinct  in  Europe,  nor  was 
it  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  later*. 
Perhaps  the  last  aurochs  had  been  killed 
before  his  time.  The  great  red  deer  still 
lived  in  Europe  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  the  wild  boar,  the  bear,  the  wolf  were 
then  creatures  of  dread  and  terror,  to  be 
pursued  only  by  men  of  skill  and  hardihood. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  gunpowder  was 
not  then  in  use.  The  chase  had  its  dangers, 
for  it  ended  only  in  the  close  encounter  of 
man  and  animal,  and  the  only  weapon  man 
might  have  was  the  bow  or  the  spear  or  the 
sword.  A  sportsman  then  must  possess 
even  more  than  in  these  days  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  strength  of  arm,  courage  of  heart, 
and  calmness  in  meeting  emergency. 


AS  to  the  elk  head,  the  deer  head,  the 
moose  or  caribou  head,  on  your  wall, 
what  do  you  really  know  about  it  ? 
Perhaps  offhand  you  say  that  you  got  it  at 
such  and  such  a  place,  so  many  years  ago. 
Very  likely  your  guest  or  friend,  if  he  be 
himself  a  hunter,  will  listen  politely  to  you. 
Very  likely  also  you  will  not  tell  just  what 
share  your  guide  had  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  trophy.  So  perhaps  you  will  ignore 
the  trophy  eventually.  You  ought  not  to  do 
so.  It  is  really  an  object  of  historic,  ro¬ 
mantic,  and  even  psychological  interest, 
leaving  entirely  to  one  side  the  sentimental 
interest  it  may  have  for  you  as  its 
owner  by  right  of  conquest. 

There  is  something  princely,  some¬ 
thing  royal,  in  the  head  of  the  stag, 
or  of  the  elk,  and  it  was  entirely 
proper  that  the  hunting  of  the  stag, 
the  hart,  the  buck,  was  always  held  a 
royal  sport,  not  open  to  all  the  world. 

Only  in  this  bountiful  country  of 
America  have  these  royal  privileges, 
at  any  time  these  many  centuries, 
been  open  to  all  the  people. 

There  are  many  traditions  which 
cluster  around  the  possibly  forgotten 
trophy  which  hangs  in  your  hall — 
to  get  at  the  earliest  ones  we  would 
need  to  go  back  to  a  time  long  before 
there  wras  so  much  democracy  in  the 
world.  No  matter  how  far  back  we 
should  go,  we  would  find  that  many 
customs  of  the  chase  have  been  per¬ 
petuated  with  singularly  little  change 
through  all  these  years.  Your  stag 
head,  your  elk  head,  your  great  moose 
head,  would  have  been  beyond  a 
dream  perhaps  of  any  monarch  of 
the  old  world  five  hundred  years  ago ; 
yet  his  trophies  were  hunted  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  were  yours. 

In  all  likelihood  when  you  killed 
your  first  deer  you  felt  an  impulsive 
desire  to  write  the  story  about  it,  and 
to  see  it  in  print.  Very  possibly  the 
first  sporting  writings  of  the  world 
began  in  some  such  impulse. 


THE  first  book  written  on  hunting 
dates  back  to  the  Middle  Ages 
— to  1387,  to  be  precise — and  in 
its  original  text  would  be  difficult  to 
read  today,  for  it  was  done  in  the  old 
French,  handpainted  and  beautifully  illum¬ 
ined.  There  are  nineteen  manuscript  copies 
of  this  book  in  existence— but  you  would 
have  to  go  to  the  British  Museum  to  see  it 
at  its  best.  Reading  it,  you  would  get  not 
only  some  idea  of  sport  in  the  olden  times, 
but  of  language  in  those  same  times — the 
language  of  Chaucer  being  that  employed  in 
the  translation  of  the  original  book. 

This,  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  of  all 
the  books  of  sport,  is  now  obtainable  in 
book  form  for  the  first  time.  It  is  called 
"The  Master  of  Game,”  and  is  an  odd  repos¬ 
itory  of  valuable  information  regarding  wild 
game  animals,  dogs,  methods  of  huntin'g, 
etc.  The  work  was  begun  in  1387  by  a 
French  nobleman,  of  kinship  with  the  Eng¬ 
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IN  those  times  the  antlers  of  the  stag  were 
on  the  walls  of  every  castle,  and  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  stag  was  great  concern.  Fox 
hunting  later  was  much  developed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  our 
old  book  it  was  a  matter  of  far  less  im¬ 
portance  than  the  chase  of  the  hart.  Gas¬ 
ton  speaks  of  hunting  the  hart  "by  strength” 
— that  is  to  say,  by  horse  and  hound,  by  bow 
or  spear.  Quite  an  art  it  was  too,  in  that 
day  as  in  this ;  and  singularly  a  very  strong 
resemblance  still  remains  in  our  hunting  of 
the  wild  deer  to  the  ancient  hart  hunting  in 
France  or  England. 

They  kept  their  trophies  generation  after 
generation  in  those  old  countries — they 
were  a  part  of  the  realty  as  much  as  the 
family  portraits.  Perhaps  you  have  been  in 
Warwick  Castle  in  England,  in  the  great 
dining  room,  and  have  seen  the  tremendous 
antlers  of  the  extinct  Irish  elk — far  larger 
than  the  greatest  moose  antlers  you  ever 
saw — dug  up  from  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland 
and  preserved  here  on  the  walls  of  this 
ancient  English  castle.  The  sergeant  who 
shows  you  around  will  smile  as  he  says, 
“These  are  the  oldest  things  we  have  in  the 
castle — in  fact,  they  are  some  thousands  of 
years  of 
age.” 

Although 
not  every 
manor  can 
boast  an¬ 
tlers  so 
old  as 
these,  each 
is  apt  to 
have  its 
heads  of 
stag  or 
hart  dat¬ 
ing  back 
no  one 
knows  just 
how  far. 

Gas  ton 
Ph  o  e  b  us 
and  his 
cousin 
Edward 
of  York 
have  told 

us  about  the  taking  of  many  an  ancient 
trophy  now  perhaps  crumbled  in  dust.  We 
can  see  them  going  out  at  dawn,  for  the 
hunt  of  the  stag,  just  as  we  ourselves  do 
even  now.  Their  pages  carry  to  us  all  the 
splendid  humanity  and  comradeship  of  that 
day,  entirely  across  the  ages  to  us  now  to¬ 
day — the  strange,  beautiful  comradeship  of 
sport,  which  no  one  may  know  who  has 
never  known  the  life  of  the  chase  itself. 
But  more  extraordinary  than  this  senti¬ 
mental  charm  of  the  book  is  its  curious 
proof  of  the  unchanging  quality  of  certain 
of  the  principles  of  the  chase. 

For  instance,  you  know  the  cusiom  of 
deer  hunters  from  Daniel  Boone  down  as 
to  the  division  of  the  carcass  of  a  deer 
to  whose  taking  several  hunters  have  con¬ 
tributed.  The  greatest  of  interest  and 
ownership  is  attached  to  the  man  who 
“drew  first  blood”  as  the  phrase  usually  is. 
If  he  can  prove  that  his  bullet  first  struck 
the  deer,  even  though  it  injured  it  very 
little,  he  is  entitled  to  his  choice  in  the 
division  of  the  deer,  no  matter  who  else 
brought  it  down.  Usually  the  choice  in  the 
olden  days  was  that  of  the  head  and  hide. 
Sometimes  a  hunter  would  prefer  to  take 


fired  the  finally  fatal  shot.  “That  is  the 
custom  of  my  jpeople,”  said  he,  and  he 
kicked  the  skin  to  me. 


IN  the  old  times  there  might  be  many 
men  engaged  in  a  hunt  of  this  sort,  and 
of  these  several  would  be  engaged  in 
the  partition  of  the  venison  taken  in  the 
hunt.  Thus,  the  book  says : 

“And  of  the  fees  it  is  to  be  known  that 
the  man  whoever  he  be,  who  has  smitten 
a  deer  while  posted  at  his  tree  with  a 
death-stroke  so  that  the  deer  be  got  before 
the  sun  goes  down,  he  shall  have  the  skin. 
And  if  he  be  not  posted  or  has  gone  from 
his  tree,  or  has  done  otherwise  than  is 
said,  he  shall  have  none.  And  as  of  the 
fewterers  (hound  leaders),  if  they  be 
posted,  the  first  teaser  and  receiver  that 
draweth  the  deer  down  shall  divide  the 
skin.  Nevertheless  in  other  lord’s  hunting 
whoso  pincheth  first  and  goeth  therewith 
to  the  death  he  shall  have  the  skin.  And 
all  the  deer’s  necks  are  the  hunters,  and 
one  shoulder  and  the  chine  is  his  that  un- 
doeth  the  deer,  and  the  other  shoulder  is 
the  forester’s  or  the  parker’s  fee  that  keep- 
eth  the  bailie  that  is  hunted.  And  all 

the  skins 
of  harts 
1  slain  with 
s  t  r  e  n  gth 
1  of  hart- 
j  hounds, 

I  belong  to 
j  the  master 
|  o  f  the 
h  a  r  t  - 
hounds 
as  his  fee.” 

Now, 
any  deer 
hunter 
will  see  in 
the  fore¬ 
going  the 
p  o  s  s  i  ble 
original  of 
c  e  r  t  a  in 
customs  of 
the  chase 
J  o  b  t  aining 
in  parts  of 

our  country  at  this  or  earlier  times.  It 
was  sometimes  ruled  that  a  deer  not  killed 
during  the  first  day  and  jumped  by  a  fresh 
hunter  on  the  next  day  did  not  carry  any 
original  title  over  night,  and  the  new 
hunter  had  him  all  for  his  own,  in  spite  of 
an  earlier  wound.  Also  it  was  customary 
that  a  good  share  of  the  deer  should  go 
to  the  man  owning  the  hounds  which  drove 
it,  if  the  chase  was  with  hounds. 

Our  book  goes  on  to  tell  us  also  that  in 
the  royal  hunts,  where  all  the  game  was 
laid  out  on  the  grass  for  inspection  of  the 
nobleman,  the  church  had  its  share,  the 
poor  had  their  share,  all  the  participants 
in  the  hunt  had  certain  share,  and  even  the 
dogs  themselves  had  certain  specified 
shares  of  the  carcass  which  were  theirs  in¬ 
disputably.  In  fact,  wild  game  has  always 
been  looked  on  as  something  which  ought 
to  be  shared  generously  with  one’s  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  all  hunting  countries  when  one 
kills  venison  he  carries  venison  also  to  his 
neighbors,  even  at  some  trouble  to  him¬ 
self.  It  is  no  doubt  only  the  old  custom 
come  down  to  us,  modified  but  still  strong. 

I  have  had  an  entire  stranger  stop  me 
(continued  on  page  50) 
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head.  It  sank,  but  recovered,  and  got  into 
a  thicket,  where  a  Cree  half-breed  killed 
it  before  I  could  get  to  it.  When  we  came 
to  skin  the  bear  he  saw  the  mark  of  my 
bullet,  and  laughing  spread  out  his  hands. 
“Yours,”  he  said,  although  he  himself  had 


the  hind  quarters.  The  rest  of  the  deer 
was  divided  invariably  among  sportsmen 
on  certain  rules  of  equity,  to  violate  which 
would  have  been  an  impossible  and  un¬ 
pardonable  thing.  There  never  was  much 
argument  about  the  division  of  the  deer. 

This  sort  of  thing  exists  also  among  sav¬ 
ages.  I  once  at  long  range  shot  a  swim¬ 
ming  bear  just  through  the  top  of  the 
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A  RED  LETTER  DAY  WITH  THE  WIDGEONS 

FROM  DAWN  TO  DUSK  ON  A  COLD  FEBRUARY  DAY  IN  A  BLIND  ON  BARNEGAT, 

WITH  DUCKS  WHIRLING  THROUGH  THE  SNOW  LIKE  AUTUMN  LEAVES 


OF  all  the  ducks  that  frequent  the  bay 
of  Barnegat,  my  favorite  is  the 
widgeon.  On  the  table  this  dainty 
bird  has  no  equal  in  my  estimation,  and 
I  do  not  bar  the  lordly  canvas  back. 

While  on  the  shooting  point,  the 
killing  of  a  widgeon  gives  one  a 
sensation  somewhat  similar  to  the 
bagging  of  a  woodcock  in  land 
shooting.  They  are  so  timid  and 
shy,  and  generally  decoy  so  poorly, 
that  the  killing  of  a  bag  of  them 
is  an  event.  I  had  been  told  by 
Bill  Miller  that  under  certain 
weather  conditions  they  would  de¬ 
coy  well,  and  Mike  had  often  said, 

“Stick  to  ’em,  Neil,  and  some  day 
you’ll  git  ’em  right,”  and  at  last  my 
patience  was  rewarded.  It  was  in 
the  winter  of  1877,  the  last  week 
in  February.  There  were  three  of 
us  at  Ortleys :  Uncle  William  A., 

Uncle  Billy  M.,  and  myself.  The 
breech  loading  gun  was  just  com¬ 
ing  into  general,  use,  and  Uncle 
Billy  had  a  Webly  ten  bore,  I  a 
Clabrough  ten  bore,  while  Uncle  W’l'iam 
still  clung  to  his  tried  and  true  nine  bore 
muzzle  loader.  He  insisted,  as  did  many 
another  of  that  generation,  that  the  breech 
loader  did  not  shoot  as  “strong”  as  the 
muzzle  loader,  and  many  heated  -arguments 
pro  and  con  were  held  in  front  of  the  old 
fireplace,  but  Uncle  William  could  not  be 
convinced  by  words  alone. 

The  wind  had  been  blowing  a  gale  from 
the  west  for  days,  and  never  have  I  seen 
the  tide  so  low.  There  was  no  water  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  channels;  you  could  walk 
dry  shod  over  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
bottom  c  the  bay,  and  the  “Dry  Flats” 
looked  like  a  vast  plowed  field.  On  Sun¬ 
day  morning  the  wind  began  to  fail,  and 
thousands  of  ducks  began  flying  down  the 
bay  towards  the  inlet ;  along  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  tide  began  to  come  back  a  little. 
At  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
landing  is  a  deep  spot  called  the  “Perch 
Hole.”  Just  at  sundown  the  ducks  began 
coming  up  the  bay  from  the  south,  through 
the  “Broad  Thoroughfare.”  There  was  as 
yet  but  little  water,  and  they  began  light¬ 
ing  in  the  “Perch  Hole.”  On  they  came, 
string  after  string,  mostly  “smees”  and 
widgeons,  with  an  occasional  mallard  and 
black  duck.  Countless  thousands  of  them, 
an  inspiring  sight !  Uncle  Billy  and  I  went 
to  the  landing,  and  climbed  on  top  of  the 


By  WIDGEON 

boat  house  to  watch  them.  Never  before 
or  since  have  I  seen  so  many  ducks  in  one 
place.  I  suppose  there  are  about  five  acres 
in  the  “Perch  Hole,”  and  it  was  literally 


packed  with  ducks,  and  still  they  came. 
We  watched  them  until  too  dark  to  see, 
and  we  could  still  hear  the  whistling  of 
their  wings  as  they  came  in.  You  of  this 
later  generation,  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  number  of  ducks  we  saw  that  even¬ 
ing;  it  simply  “staggered”  us  in  that  day 
of  abundance  of  game. 

We  returned  to  the  house  and  made 
great  preparation  for  the  morrow,  for  we 
felt  sure  of  a  return  of  the  tide  during  the 
night.  This  was  before  the  day  of  fixed 
ammunition.  Uncle  Billy  and  I  placed  all 
our  loaded  cartridges  in  our  boxes,  and 
Uncle  William  filled  his  one  pound  powder 
flask  and  six  pound  shot  pouch.  He 
“crowed”  at  us  a  little.  “Here’s  where  you 
fellows  fall  down,”  he  said ;  “if  the  shoot¬ 
ing  should  be  extra  good,  you  will  run 
short  of  shells,  while  I  can  shoot  all  day.” 
The  sight  of  that  vast  flight  of  birds  made 
us  sleep  lightly  that  night  and  we  were 
around  early  next  morning.  During  the 
low  tides  we  had  kept  our  boats  on  West 
Point,  and  long  before  daylight  we  were 
in  them,  with  our  decoys  placed,  waiting 
for  it  to  get  light  enough  for  us  to  see.  A 


faint,  warm  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
south,  and  a  good  tide  was  in,  just  “bank 
full,”  on  this  28th  day  of  February, 
1877,  over  forty  years  ago. 

When  daylight  finally  came,  to  our 
consternation  and  dismay,  on  all 
the  broad  waters  of  the  bay  not  a 
duck  was  to  be  seen.  That  great 
concourse  of  wild  fowl  of  the 
night  before  had  vanished  utterly! 
After  our  high  hopes  we  were  of 
course  greatly  disappointed  and 
after  some  debate  we  separated. 
Uncle  William  stayed  at  West 
Point,  Uncle  Billy  went  to  Stooling 
Point,  while  I  departed  for  Mike’s 
Island,  which  place  I  reached  just 
at  sunrise.  As  quickly  as  possible 
I  placed  my  decoys,  covered  my 
sneak  box  with  duck  grass  and 
reed,  and  was  ready  for  what  might 
come.  The  southerly  wind  began 
to  freshen  and  veer  to  the  west, 
with  little  rain  squalls  now  and 
then,  and  the  tide  kept  rising. 

About  nine  o’clock,  the  ducks  be¬ 
gan  flying  up  the  bay  from  the  south, 
as  they  had  the  evening  before.  They 
came  over  the  island  from  behind  me, 
in  a  great  procession,  flock  after  flock, 
but  too  high  to  shoot,  and  they  would  not 
decoy.  I  tried  them  a  few  times  but  they 
were  out  of  range.  I  gave  it  up  and  lay 
back  in  my  boat  and  watched  them.  It 
was  a  wonderful  flight.  They  were  nearly 
all  “smees”  and  widgeons,  and  made  their 
way  for  the  “Dry  Flats.”  Suddenly  three 
“smees”  were  poised  over  the  decoys.  As 
I  rose  two  of  them  crossed  to  be  dropped 
by  the  first  barrel,  the  other  I  missed. 
After  another  long  wait  a  single  “smee” 
came  in  and  was  killed.  Still  the  ducks 
passed  over  me  in  multitudes,  but  no  more 
came  to  the  decoys. 

THE  wind  had  now  become  west,  and 
was  blowing  very  hard,  and  much 
colder.  Uncle  Billy  on  Stooling 
Point  was  getting  an  occasional  shot,  while 
from  Uncle  William  on  West  Point  came 
the  constant  “Bang  1  Bang  1”  of  his  muzzle 
loader;  he  was  getting  the  shooting.  At 
twelve  o’clock  I  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
so  taking  up  my  decoys  I  started  on  my 
return  to  West  Point.  The  wind  had  now 
become  Northwest  and  was  blowing  a  gale, 
and  I  had  a  long  mile  to  row  dead  to 
windward  and  was  very  tired  when  I 
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arrived,  but  the  steady  “Bang !  Bang  !”  of 
Uncle  William’s  gun  urged  me  on.  On  my 
arrival,  I  found  Uncle  very  much  excited. 
He  had  shot  away  nearly  half  of  his  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  had  only  three  teal  and  one  mal¬ 
lard  to  show  for  it.  He  said  they  would  not 
come  close  enough.  “Why  have  you  taken 
in  your  geese  decoys?”  I  asked  him.  “Be¬ 
cause  they  seemed  to  keep  the  ducks  away,” 
he  said.  Just  then  a  flock  of  geese  came  up 
the  bay,  and  after  circling  lit  on  the  “Dry 
Flats” ;  at  once  all  the  ducks  in  sight  made 
for  them.  This  convinced  me  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  put  out  the  geese  decoys,  and  then 
the  sport  began  to  be  exciting. 

The  wind 
was  direct 
northwest ;  eve¬ 
ry  few  minutes 
a  black  cloud 
would  come 
driving  across 
the  bay  bring¬ 
ing  a  snow 
squall  with  it, 
the  ducks  whir¬ 
ling  through  the 
snow  like  au¬ 
tumn  1 e  a  ve  s  . 

Never  had  I 
seen  such  shoot¬ 
ing.  It  was  a 
genuine 
“  widgeon  day ” 
such  as  I  had 
been  waiting 
for  so  long  and 
patiently,  and  it 
grew  colder 
every  minute. 

The  ducks  were 
nearly  all 
widgeons,  and 
decoyed  as  tame 
as  chickens. 

They  came  so  close  under  pressure  of 
the  gale  that  I  frequently  had  to  wait  after 
rising  to  shoot,  to  let  them  fly  away  a  lit¬ 
tle  distance.  They  came  so  handy  that  I 
made  eleven  doubles  (rights  and  lefts)  that 
afternoon — this  on  widgeons,  which  as  all 
duck  shooters  of  experience  know,  fly  very 
much  “scattered”  when  coming  to  the  de¬ 
coys  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

YOU  will  remember  that  Uncle  William 
was  shooting  a  muzzle  loader.  Now 
Uncle  was  a  man  six  feet,  six  inches 
tall  in  his  stockings,  and  when  he  stood 
up  to  load  his  gun  in  that  gale  of  wind 
and  snow,  it  was  not  an  easy  job.  About 
the  time  he  would  get  the  powder  in  his 
gun  I  would  cry,  “Down,  Uncle !  Here 
they  come !”  He  would  then  lie  down,  and 
I  would  shoot,  then  he  would  try  it  again, 
with  the  same  result.  Sometimes  I  would 
get  three  or  four  shots  while  he  was  load¬ 
ing  once.  It  was  plainly  getting  on  his 
nerves.  About  this  time,  large  flocks  would 
drive  in  before  the  wind  to  the  beach, 
where  Lavallette  now  stands,  then  follow 
the  shore  back  and  cross  the  point  behind 
us.  As  we  lay  in  our  sneak  boxes  we 
could  not  turn  around  to  shoot,  so  these 
flocks  would  go  scot  free.  After  this  had 
happened  several  times,  I  determined  to 
try  a  new  plan ;  so  when  I  saw  the  next 
flock  coming,  I  lay  back  in  the  boat,  and 
placing  the  gun  to  my  shoulder  upside 
down,  as  Annie  O'akley  shoots  “Blue 
Rocks,”  I  waited  until  they  came  in  range 


behind  me,  then  pulled  the  trigger,  killing 
two  of  them.  Strange  to  relate,  not  an¬ 
other  flock  flew  that  way  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.  Shortly  after  this  I  made  a 
double  that  nearly  put  me  out  of  business. 
The  birds  were  over  the  decoys,  and  my 
first  bird  dropped  in  them,  the  second  bird 
sprang  up  in  the  wind  directly  in  front 
of  the  blind.  At  the  crack  of  the  gun  the 
duck,  killed  stone  dead,  dropped  like  a 
“plummet”  from  the  sky.  Ducking  my 
head  quickly,  the  bird  grazed  my  hunting 
cap,  struck  the  bow  of  the  box  with  a 
crash,  and  bounced  fully  ten  feet  in  the 
air,  with  every  bone  in  bis  body  broken. 


If  it  had  struck  me  on  the  head,  it  would 
have  done  me  a  very  serious  injury. 

All  this  time  Uncle  William  was  shoot¬ 
ing  very  poorly,  and  getting  more  excited 
every  minute.  Presently  a  small  bunch 
came  in.  I  missed  with  my  first  barrel, 
and  killed  with  the  second,  while  both  his 
caps  snapped.  This  was  the  last  straw. 
“D — n  the  gun,”  said  Uncle,  while  I  smiled. 
Out  came  his  “nipple”  needle,  and  powder 
was  carefully  picked  in.  Another  flock 
came  in  and  I  dropped  two.  “Snap !  snap  1” 
from  Uncle,  who  was  now  furiously  angry. 
I  did  not  dare  look  at  him  as  with  in¬ 
finite  care  and  patience  he  again  picked 
powder  in  the  tubes.  There  came  a  little 
lull  in  the  wind  about  this  time,  and  a 
single  drake  “smee”  came  in  very  high. 
I  gave  him  both  barrels,  and  “sagging” 
away  with  the  wind,  he  fell  on  the  point 
of  the  bar,  in  the  direction  of  Stooling 
Point.  My  shells  were  getting  low,  so 
when  I  waded  out  to  pick  him  up  I  sig¬ 
naled  for  Uncle  Billy  to  come  over,  which 
he  did,  reaching  us  when  the  sun  was  well 
down  in  the  west.  All  hands  getting  busy, 
we  soon  had  Uncle  Billy  snugly  fixed  be¬ 
side  us.  Then  came  the  fiercest  snow 
squall  of  the  day.  The  air  was  full  of 
ducks,  flying  like  bumble  bees  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Soon  a  small  flock  came  our  way, 
from  which  Uncle  Billy  and  I  took  toll  of 
three,  while  Uncle  William’s  gun  again 
“snapped.”  Throwing  it  down,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  burst  of  language  that  would  not 
look  well  in  print,  while  Uncle  Billy  and 


I  looked  slyly  at.  each  other.  Uncle  Wil¬ 
liam  then  took  out  his  ramrod  and  drew 
off  his  loads,  and  lo !  in  his  excitement  he 
had  put  his  shot  charges  in  first,  with  his 
powder  charges  on  top.  It  is  best  to  draw 
the  curtain  on  what  followed. 

After  the  northwest  wind  had  blown  the 
blue  smoke  and  sulphur  fumes  from  the 
air.  Uncle  William,  a  much  chastened 
man,  loaded  his  old  gun,  got  out  of  his 
boat  and  delivered  himself  thus :  “I  won’t 
shoot  her  again  today,  except  at  cripples 
you  boys  shoot,  and  I’ll  tie  up  the  game,” 
and  in  spite  of  our  protests  he  stuck  to 
his  word  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

When  the  sun 
was  about  a 
half  hour  high, 
Uncle  Billy  and 
I  counted  up  our 
cartridges,  and 
found  we  had 
twenty-four  be¬ 
tween  us.  We 
decided  to  shoot 
only  at  ducks 
that  were  in 
easy  range,  and 
make  as  good  a 
showing  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  our 
remaining 
shells.  A  small 
flock  came  in 
close.  I  killed 
a  right  and  left, 
but  Uncle  Billy 
missed  his  first 
bird.  Very 
carefully 
he  drew  on  his 
second,  and 
killed  it  clean, 
and  also  an- 
other  that 
crossed  his  aim,  fully  sixty  yards  away. 
Said  he,  in  his  dry  way,  “Now  that  is 
what  I  call  shootin’.” 

Shooting  with  great  deliberation  Uncle 
Billy  and  I  added  materially  to  our  score, 
and  when  the  last  angry  red  rays,;  of  the 
winter  sun  faded  in  the  west,  stopped 
shooting  with  three  shells  left.  While  we 
were  out  taking  up  the  decoys,  the  best 
shot  of  the  day  passed  over  us,  as  often 
happens,  and  we  wished  we  had  waited  a 
few  minutes  longer  to  have  shot  those 
away  also  and  “broken  even.” 

Uncle  William  had  been  working  faith¬ 
fully  tying  the  ducks  in  pairs,  and  now 
announced  the  score :  forty-eight  widgeon, 
eight  smees,  three  teal  and  one  mallard 
— sixty  head  in  about  four  hours’  actual 
shooting,  by  practically  two  guns.  Truly 
a  “red  letter  day,”  when  you  consider  the 
quality  of  the  game. 

Now  came  the  problem  of  getting  the 
ducks  to  the  house,  for  they  were  very  fat 
and  very  heavy.  The  tide  had  fallen  so 
low  that  we  could  not  use  the  boats,  so 
there  wes  nothing  else  to  do  but  carry 
them  in.  Uncle  Billy  and  I  stood  up  with 
an  oar  on  our  shoulders  while  Uncle  Wil¬ 
liam  strung  the  ducks  on  the  oar,  then  with 
gun  in  hand,  and  Uncle  William  bringing 
up  the  rear  with  the  empty  cartridge  boxes, 
we  started  on  our  mile  walk,  through  the 
falling  darkness  across  the  meadows.  It  had 
become  very  cold  and  was  freezing  hard,  but 
with  that  load  to  carry  Uncle  Billy  and  I 
(continued  on  page  62) 


THE  Myrtle  Island  was  shrouded  in  a 
damp,  gray  cloak,  impenetrable  and 
mysterious,  but  there  was  a  sense  of 
something  stirring — the  very  world  itself, 
bursting  from  the  cocoon  of  Night.  The 
birds  in  the  Myrtle  thickets  were  awaken¬ 
ing!  Never  had  the  voyagers  heard  such 
a  conglomerate  rabble  of  twitters  and 
caws  and  chirps  and  tweets.  It  was  over 
and  around  and  under  them,  it  seemed. 
And,  intermingled  with  this,  was  the  sol¬ 
emn  barking  of  both  frogs  and  ’gators. 

The  Florida  alligator  has  a  note  pe¬ 
culiarly  his  own.  His  swan  song  of  joy 
could  never  be  mistaken  for  the  outburst 
of  an  optimist’s  soul.  “Bark”  literally  de¬ 
scribes  it.  It  is  much  as  if  he  had  swal¬ 
lowed  a  bit  of  bark  and  was  making  fran¬ 
tic  efforts  to  dislodge  it.  And  with  an¬ 
other  day  about  to  break  over  the  lush 
thickets,  and  through  the  dry  sluices,  rich 
in  dead  fish,  the  ’gator  heralds  dawn  with 
an  added  touch  of  gulping  satisfaction. 

Mr.  King  walked  out  upon  the  extremity 
of  a  moss  grown  hummock,  and  gazed  up¬ 
ward,  into  the  phantom  mist.  He  could 
see  no  farther  than  the  Outermost  ripples 
of  water  caused  by  the  boys  as  they  en- 


HIS  is  the  second  installment 
of  Mr.  Larned’s  graphic  story 
of  the  unusual  adventures  of  the 
King  party — a  man  and  two  hoys — 
while  engaged  in  exploring  and  map¬ 
ping  the  waterwastes  of  the  Florida 
Everglades.  The  story  of  their  ex¬ 
pedition  has  the  fascination  of  de¬ 
an  d  the  value  of  fact. — Editors. 


Red-winged  blackbirds  whirred  in  the 
foliage  overhead,  or  went  skimming  lightly 
across  the  tops  of  the  saw  grass,  their  tiny 
stars  of  brilliant  vermilion  sparkling 
against  the  gray ;  thousands  of  very  small 
birds — mere  feathered  slivers  of  anima¬ 
tion  and  rumpus,  bestirred  themselves  in 
their  Myrtle  Island  rendezvous.  They 
were  all  going  it  at  once,  too,  in  a  deafen¬ 
ing  chorus  of  song  to  greet  the  sun. 

The  cat-birds  were  the  worst  offenders. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  end  of  them,  and 
they  would  drive  past  in  noisy,  impudent 
battalions,  lined  up,  soldier  fashion,  and 
all  talking  at  once.  An  occasional  jack¬ 
daw,  deep-throated,  arrogant,  slightly  curi- 


heard,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  the  sea 
many  miles  distant. 

The  Veritas  was  lighted  and  a  plentiful 
breakfast  started.  Catlow,  after  a  forag¬ 
ing  expedition  of  his  own,  returned  with 
three  prime  bull-frogs.  He  had  speared 
them,  and  their  fat  legs  were  soon  rolled 
in  cracker-dust  and  frying  in  the  pan. 
Chicken  is  a  poor-man’s  dish  in  compari¬ 
son  with  these  tasty  morsels. 

Catlow  reported  that  the  Island  was  not 
more  than  twenty  by  forty  feet.  On  three 
sides  there  was  comparatively  clear  water, 
but  mist  still  prevented  an  adequate  view 
of  what  lay  beyond.  He  had  dropped  a 
line  off  the  end  of  a  rotten  log,  on  the 
opposite  side,  but  had  not  been  rewarded. 
The  only  nibble  came  frbm  a  prowling 
Garfish.  Of  this  unwelcome  finny  wretch 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on.  It 
may  be  intimated,  however,  that  Garfish 
played  no  unimportant  part  in  later  pro¬ 
ceedings — in  the  tragic  side  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  of  which  they  had  no  premonition. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  Gar : 
“Short-nosed”  and  “Great  Gar,”  with  the 
latter  laying  claim  to  such  picturesque 
relatives  as  the  Manjuari,  Alligator  Gar 


“At  length  we  poled  and  paddled  out  upon  a  sort  of  fairy  inland  sea.  I  stood  balanced  upon  a  butter  keg,  to  give  me  a  free  hand 
at  the  pole  while  the  boys  negotiated  the  paddles.  Clear  water  at  last  and  all  the  mystic  wonders  of  an  untraversed  territory.” 


gaged  in  a  sputtery  wash-up.  Once  again 
it  was  brought  home  to  him — the  majesty 
and  awe-inspiring  influence  of  these  deso¬ 
late  wastes.  He  had  seen  other  dawns 
break  across  the  mysterious  Everglades. 


ous,  winged  up  from  the  darkness  of  the 
thickets,  and  King  Jr.  peppered  away  at 
them  with  his  Winchester,  for  practice. 
The  rifle  reports  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
until  the  faint  murmur  of  sound  could  be 


and  the  “Billfish.”  Of  all  the  Everglade 
non-edible  fish,  the  Gar  is  the  most  de¬ 
tested  of  sportsmen.  There  is  nothing  to 
say  in  his  favor.  In  color,  he  is  a  light 
green,  pale  below,  and  not  spotted  in  the 
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case  of  the  adult.  His  average  weight  is 
from  five  to  ten  pounds,  although  Mr. 
King  speared  a  monster  of  some  thirty- 
eight  pounds  during  the  later  days  of  the 
expedition.  The  Gar  has  a  ferocious  al¬ 
though  slender  snout.  As  young  Catlow 
put  it,  “he  has  a  face  that  is  built  exactly 
like  a  pair  of  hair-curlers.” 

The  Gar  is  a  fresh-water  fish.  He  is 
easily  speared  in  some  sections  and  under 
some  conditions,  although  the  favorite 
method  is  to  troll  with  a  hand-line,  using 
Minnow,  cut  bait,  spoon  or  phantom. 
When  fishing  with-  rod  and  reel  with  or 
without  sinker,  a  No.  4  or  5  hook  is  em¬ 
ployed  and  r8  or  21  line.  The  sleek  and 
sharp-eyed  Gar  is  better  left  under  water. 

Without  a  moment’s  delay,  the  break¬ 
fast  was  cleared  away  and  a  new  start 
made,  just  as  a  burning  red  sun  came 
beamingly  above  the  horizon.  It  was 
nearly  a  perfect  spring  day,  with  the  most 
affable  of  warm  breezes  blowing  and  not 
a  cloud  in  the  great  arch  of  the  sky.  Cat- 
low  pointed  laughingly  to  a  crude  sign  he 
had  left  upon  a  stake  on  their  first  Myrtle 
Island.  He  had  scribbled  off  the  letters  on 
a  bit  of  plank  taken  from  one  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  boxes.  It  read  : — 

CAMP  DISCOMFORT. 

Even  a  Myrtle  Island  Should  Supply 
Fire-wood. 

(Thanks  for  the  Frogs.) 

Mr.  King,  who  had  been  making  silent 
observations,  was  more  than  ever  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  condition  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  There  were  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  slow  but  sure  work  of 
the  drainage  canal  and  the  still  more  in¬ 
sidious  effects  of  local  drought.  It  was 
not  a  case  of  following  the  compass  and 
known  directions.  The  boat  could  not  be 
poled  at  will.  Every  foot  of  the  way  was 
now  negotiated  with  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  through  the  labyrinths. 

Passageway  after  passageway  was  found 
to  be  quite  dry.  The  soggy,  pasty  mud 
offered  no  inducements  to  boat  or  boot. 
Miles  of  yellowish,  sickly  saw-grass  were 
encountered,  standing  high  out  of  the  bog, 
with  three  and  four  inches  of  brown  dis¬ 
coloration  at  the  base  of  the  stalks. 

For  three  hours  they 
nosed  painfully  to  the 
West,  eager  for  some 
show  of  deep  water. 

Conditions  only  grew 
the  more  discouraging. 

It  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  find  a  way 
out,  over  the  same 
course  as  the  previous 
evening.  They  must 
retrace  their  steps,  as 


it  were,  pole  mark  by  pole  mark,  trusting 
to  stumble  upon  an  open  waterway.  To 
Westward  there  was  nothing.  Mr.  King’s 
plans  were  completely  disarranged.  The 
Seminole  “tip”  that  there  was  a  Western 
channel  could  be  put  down  as  untrust¬ 
worthy,  it  seemed. 

A  very  much  discouraged  and  aggra¬ 
vated  party  of  three  saw  the  sun  slowly 
decend  at  the  close  of  a  second  day — the 
12th — upon  temporary  defeat,  at  least. 
Each,  in  turn,  had  done  his  bit  at  the  pole 
and  each,  as  well,  mud-covered  and  with 
strained  muscles,  had  tugged  and  pushed 
and  yanked  at  the  little  boat,  on  its  hope¬ 
less  search  through  the  water  wastes. 

Not  even  the  sight  of  a  Myrtle  Island 
had  served  to  decrease  the  monotony  of 
sky  and  everlasting  saw-grass.  The  land¬ 
scape  was  always  the  same — mud,  sloughs, 
dry  runs,  deceptive  pools  and  puddles— 
channels,  leading  off  well,  with  shallow, 
clear  water,  and  ending  in  blind  alleys.  It 
was  distracting  and  exasperating. 

The  noon-day  meal  was  eaten  hastily  in 
the  boat  and  it  began  to  look  very  much 
as  though  the  night  must  be  spent  in  it, 
when  a  sudden  turn  through  a  lane  of  tall 
grass  brought  them  welcome  news. 

King  Jr.  had  been  gazing  through  his 
field  glasses.  No  Columbus,  eager  for 
signs  of  a  New  World,  ever  went  at  the 
task  more  earnestly. 

“There’s  a  REAL  Island!”  was  his  ex¬ 
cited  exclamation  :  “Look,  look !” 

What  had  escaped  their  notice  before, 
now  became  a  reality  far  down  the  irregu¬ 
lar  waterway. 

They  were  Bay  Trees — a  clump  of  them! 
They  stood  out  bulkily  against  the  evening 
sky,  with  one  particularly  tall  fellow  to 
the  left,  moss-covered,  scraggly,  and 
choked  with  nests.  They  were  thinking  the 
same  thing,  as  they  took  turns  at  the  glass 
— here  was  an  Observation  Tree — a  means 
of  looking  over  the  surrounding  territory 
for  the  solution  of  their  problem.  This 
was  of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
purely  physical  relief  at  locating  a  Camp 
for  the  night.  They  might  have  scoured 
that  territory  for  thirty  miles  and  not 
found  such  an  admirable  Observation  Post. 
It  was  the  first  fragment  of  genuine 


luck  in  forty-eight  hours  of  misfortune. 

To  better  understand  the  situation  it 
should  be  explained  that  Mr.  King  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  make,  rapid  progress  to  the  in¬ 
terior.  Fairly  familiar  with  this  portion 
of  the  outer  rim  of  the  Everglades,  he  had 
anticipated  no  obstruction  of  any  sort. 
The  territory,  true  enough,  was  not  com¬ 
monly  traversed,  save  by  the  Indians,  but 
there  had  been  no  reports  of  drought.  It 
was  discomfiting  to  find  that  at  the  close 
of  the  second  day,  they  were  scarcely  out 
of  sight  and  sound  of  the  canal  dredges. 
That  they  had  been  tediously  grinding  here 
and  there,  around  and  around,  across  shal¬ 
low  waterways,  with  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  how  or  when  or  where  they  could  lo¬ 
cate  an  open  lead,  seemed  incredible. 

Mastery  of  The  ’Glades  has  never  been 
a  popular  Florida  sport.  Even  the  trained 
guides  admit  that  the  limitations  are  many. 
Conditions  change  in  a  season— or  week. 
It  is  truly  the  realm  of  Tropic  Mystery! 

After  an  interminable  period  of  poling 
(every  hand  was  long  since  blistered)  the 
boat  was  brought  up  in  the  shelter  of  a 
tiny  lagoon,  overhung  with  trailing  vines 
and  flowers.  Up  from  dense  masses  of 
the  saw-grass  and  decayed  myrtle  wood, 
sprang  the  luxuriant  plumes  of  'bay,  their 
white-gray  limbs  shining  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  sun.  It  was  a  REAL  Island— what 
with  firm  portage  and  sufficient  fire-wood, 
and  places  where  man  could  set  his  foot, 
and  not  have  it  “squeegee”  down  into  wa¬ 
tery  mush  of  moss,  mud  and  rotted  leaves 
and  lurking  living  creatures. 

The  water  was  reasonably  clear  here, 
again;  limpid  and  transparent,  and  dotted 
over  with  the  liveliest  of  long-legged  in¬ 
sects,  that  were  aquatic  marvels  in .  their 
way.  Once  the  boys  saw  the  'shadowy  glint 
of  a  school  of  good-sized  minnows,  as  they 
scampered  past  the  boat,  and  a  family  of 
crawfish,  disturbed  while  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  night’s  siesta,  did  a  series  of 
fox-trot  steps  on  the  sand-stone  ledges. 

For  camp  purposes,  it  was  indeed  ideal; 
and  there  was  real  encouragement  in  the 
condition  of  the  surrounding  water. 

The  boat  became  a  center  of  activity. 
King  and  Catlow  collected  enough  dry 
wood  for  the  night  and  made  a  barricade 
of  it  in  a  snug  thicket. 
Then  a  camp  fire  was 
made  ready  and  Mr. 
King,  as  custodian  of 
the  royal  pantry,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  feast 
should  be  a  merry  one. 
He  would  bake  fresh 
bread  and  there  was  to 
be  beans  and  side  meat 
(continued  on  page  57) 
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A  ROYAL  GOOD  FELLOW— THE  WEAKFISH 

THE  FIRST  WHITE  SETTLERS  FOUND  HIM  HERE  AND  HE  HAS  REMAINED  EVER 
SINCE  TO  COMFORT  AND  CHEER  THE  ANGLER  WITH  TRULY  DELIGHTFUL  SPORT 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


OF  the  numerous  tribes  of  ocean  fishes 
which  visit  our  shores  annually  per¬ 
haps  none  is  more  familiar  to  us 
than  is  the  Weakfish  and  none  has  given 
more  pleasure  to  the  angler,  as  it  is  found 
in  so  many  waters  which  are  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  average  man.  It  has  ever  been 
an  object  of  interest  as  its  usual  great 
abundance  furnishes  a  vast  amount  of 
nourishing  food  as  well  as  a  high  class 
sport  to  thousands  of  devotees  of  the  rod. 

We  have  but  few  fishes,  if  any,  which 
have  a  more  interesting  history.  The 
white  man  on  his  arrival  in  this  country 
found  it  here  and  it  has  remained  ever 
since  to  comfort  him  with  food  and  give 
cheer  to  many  thousands  who  love  the 
anglers’  art. 

While  in  the  early  days  it  was  known  by 
a  variety  of  names  and  is  in  some  localities 
still  a  little  mixed  in  title,  yet  it  has  to 
a  great  extent  outlived  many  confusing 
cognomens  and  the  term  Weakfish  is  the 
generally  accepted  title  throughout  all  the 
eastern  and  middle  Atlantic  states. 

There  are  three  well  defined  species  of 
this  fish  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  two  of 
which  are  important,  our  own  familiar 
species  and  the  one  which  is  known  as  the 
Sea  Trout  of  southern  -waters.  There  is 
the  third  one  which  has  been  but  sparingly 
observed  and  which  does  not  take  an  im¬ 
portant  part  either  as  a  food  fish,  or  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  angler. 

The  name  “Squeteague”  which  still  holds 
with  our  own  species  in  some  localities  is 
of  Indian  origin,  and  like  the  names 
“Chickwit”  and  “Squitee”  is  gradually  dy¬ 
ing  out  and  fast  becoming  obsolete.  For 
memory’s  sake,  however,  it  would  be  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  the  name  “Squeteague”  re¬ 
tained  as  it  has  a  musical  sound  when  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  few  descendants  of  the 
Shinnecock  tribe  which  still  survive. 

The  time  of  arrival  of  the  Weakfish  on 
our  coast  is  usually  in  May  and  it  remains 
with  us  until  well  into  October.  During  all 
these  months  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
bays  and  rivers  and  affords  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  food  as  well  as  the 
pastime  which  is  so  familiar  to  all. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  abundant  fish  on  our  coast  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Menhaden  which 
has  never  been  a  strictly  food  fish.  But 
the  introduction  of  the  pound  net  and  its 
persistent  slaughter  has  had  its  effect,  and 
the  numbers  of  this  most  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  ocean  tribes  are  fast  disappearing 
and  unless  some  restraint  is  placed  on  this 
system  of  fishing,  future  generations  will 
mourn  the  loss  of  that  which  we  have 
known  in  such  abundance. 


As  this  system  has  had  such  a  marked 
effect  on  this  valuable  fish  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  dilate  a  little  on  past  and 
present  conditions.  Before  the  pound  net 
system  became  so  universal  it  was  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten  to  see  the  large 
schools  of  Weakfish  in  the  Autumn  months 
when  they  were  preparing  for  their  annual 
leavetaking.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they 
swim  much  at  the  surface,  eagerly  feeding 
on  the  young  of  Menhaden  which  at  the 
period  mentioned  swarmed  the  waters  in 
countless  myriads.  Immense  schools  of  the 
large  Weakfish,  miles  in  extent,  could  be 
seen  from  fishing  boats,  the  radiance  from 
their  well  colored  bodies  turning  the  water 
into  a  deep  violet.  No  such  sight  may  be 
seen  to-day  as  these  fish  have  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  without  mercy  or  sense. 

I  have  personally  seen  as  much  as  sixty 
tons  of  these  beautiful  fish,  ranging  in 
weight  from  four  to  twelve  pounds,  in  a 
net  at  one  time,  and  the  great  majority  of 
this  immense  number  went  to  Barren 
Island  to  be  used  as  “fish  scrap”  as  the 
markets  were  glutted  and  no  price  could 
be  obtained  for  them  as  food.  Had  proper 
legislation  been  applied  at  that  time  the 
supply  could  have  been  maintained,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  never-ending  source  of  profit  to 
net  men  as  well  as  the  markets,  not  to 
mention  the  inestimable  blessing  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  to-day  who  are  in  need  of  this  very 
supply.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  all  that  system  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  waste  in  fish  food. 

AS  vast  as  were  the  numbers  of  this 
fish  it  seems  most  peculiar  that  it  is 
absolutely  unknown  in  European 
waters.  Temperature  is  in  many  parts 
identical  with  our  own  waters ;  they  feed 
greedily  on  the  young  of  the  Herring,  when 
possible,  which  fish  fairly  swarms  in  all 
the  waters  of  northern  Europe.  It  would 
seem  that  such  an  abundance  of  food  would 
call  them  there,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  subject  remains  one  of  the  inscrut¬ 
able  ways  of  fish  life. 


The  range  of  the  Weakfish  is  from  about 
Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts  to  the  northern 
coast  of  Florida,  and  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  abundant.  It  is  a  great  inshore 
ranger,  •  visiting  all  our  bays  and  rivers 
often  passing  entirely  to  headwaters;  and 
if  depth  permits  it  will  run  into  fresh 
water  above  where  the  tide  flows. 

Its  time  and  place  of  spawning  have 
never  been  clearly  established.  This  sure¬ 
ly  must  be  prior  to  the  time  of  their  ar¬ 
rival  on  our  coast,  or  at  least  before  they 
are  willing  to  take  the  hook  as  specimens 
so  caught  rarely  or  never  contain  ova  in 
anything  like  mature  condition.  It  is  said 
the  large  sea-ranging  individuals  do  at 
times  have  spawn  when  taken,  still,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  it  is  exceptional.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  the  fingerling  or  fry 
taken  in  the  bait  nets  in  any  of  the  rivers 
or  bays  along  the  coast,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  of  our  fishes  whose  spawning  habits 
are  well  known.  While  Weakfish  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  along  with  the  Bluefish  it  is 
a  well  established  fact  that  when  the  latter 
are  scarce  Weakfish  are  more  abundant,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  swifter  swimming  and 
more  voracious  Bluefish  interferes  some¬ 
what  with  the  food  supply. 

IT  would  be  most  interesting  to  the  ob¬ 
servant  if  it  were  possible  to  get  p 
glimpse  into  pre-historic  times  and  learn 
a  little  of  the  origin  of  some  species  which 
have  not  been  scientifically  threaded  out. 
While  I  do  not  make  any  claim  as  to  cor¬ 
rectness  on  the  following  thought,  still  the 
relationship  of  the  Lake  Trout  and  the 
Weakfish  has  been  thought  possible  by 
many  laymen  of  late  years.  The  contour 
of  body  and  fin  formation,  as  well  as  their 
feeding  habits,  together  with  their  beauti¬ 
ful  coloring  in  cool  water,  all  go  to  make 
a  picture  of  such  close  resemblance  that 
the  thought  is  inevitable.  No  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  relationship  of  our  favor¬ 
ite  friend,  nor  when  the  family  jar  occurred 
which  separated  the  family  (if  such  were 
the  case),  he  is  a  royal  good  fellow  in 
angling  circles  and  as  such  is  welcome  at 
all  times  to  the  fraternity. 

In  beach  fishing  for  this  species  much 
the  same  method  is  employed  as  in  Striped 
Bass  fishing,  except  that  deeper  water  is 
sought  out,  as  they  often  avoid  the  bars. 
They  will  take  the  hook  at  any  condition 
of  the  tide.  Ordinarily  the  flood  tide  is 
the  one  to  be  preferred,  as  then  all  sea  life 
is  more  active  and  food  in  greater  abund¬ 
ance  can  be  obtained.  Shedder  crab  is  a 
favorite  bait  for  these  fish  and  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October  it  is  a 
(continued  on  page  50) 
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IMPROVING  THE  ANGLER’S  EQUIPMENT 

THE  VARIOUS  DEFECTS  IN  ANGLERS’  EQUIPMENT  AND  METHODS 
THAT  ACT  AS  A  DETERRENT  TO  ATTAIN  THE  HIGHEST  FORM  OF  SPORT 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


IN  this,  and  following  articles,  the  writer 
will  endeavor  to  tersely  describe  what 
in  his  humble  opinion  are  serious  de¬ 
fects  in  angler’s  equipment  and  methods, 
that  act  as  a  deterrent  to  attain  the  best 
and  highest  form  of  real  sport.  Having 
no  axe  to  grind,  or  interest  whatever  in 
tackle  dealers  or  manufacturers,  I  shall, 
in  the  interests  of  my  brother  anglers  only 
mention  what  I  think  are  defects  and  sug¬ 
gest  remedies  for  them.  Not  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  finding  fault,  or  controversial 
debate,  but  rather  in  the  nature  of  sugges¬ 
tions  to  improve  existing  conditions.  I 
invite  fair  criticisms,  both  from  the  angler 
and  tackle  maker,  for  in  such,  much  is 
learned — if  given  in  a  kindly  spirit  and 
honest  way.  In  the  past,  season  after  sea¬ 
son,  veteran  and  tyro  placidly  have  swal¬ 
lowed  the  solemn  assurance  of  dealers  that 
everything  they  sell  is  absolutely  right — 
and  the  higher  the  price  paid,  the  better 
the  goods.  I  shall  prove,  from  many  years’ 
study  in  active  practice,  the  fallacy  of  it, 
and  that  a  great  many  things  can  easily  be 
mended  and  made  much  more  convenient 
to  the  craft. 

Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Fishing  Lines 
I  commence  with  fishing  lines,  because 
in  my  extensive  and  varied  usage  of  them, 
they  give  the  least  satisfaction.  Every  up- 
to-date  tackle  shop  has  for  sale  a  numerous 
and  varied  assortment  of  lines,  manufac¬ 
tured  by,  or  for  them,  intended  to  suit  the 
pockets  of  rich  and  poor.  Just  lately,  my 
needs  required  a  thin,  yet  strong  line  for 
casting  a  light  surface  lure,  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  a  long  trout  rod  and  short  cast¬ 
ing  rod — a  line  that  after  being  thoroughly 
soaked  would  run  smooth  and  free  from 
the  reel  without  clinging  to  the  tip ;  that 
would  not  easily  tangle  up,  or  snarl,  either 
on  the  spool  or  surplus  unwound  line. 
In  short,  I  required  a  thin,  strong  line 
with  a  stiffer  backbone,  more  pliable  than 
oiled  silk  and  less  pliable  than  braided  raw 
silk ;  many  kinds  of  both  have  not  proved 
suitable  either  in  fresh  or  salt  water  for 
the  purpose  required.  I  conceived  a  line 
to  suit  my  wants  would  be  one  made  of 
the  best  linen  with  a  coating  of  tar  or 
wax.  So  I  wrote  to  ask  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  American  line  maker  whose 
factory  is  at  Ashaway,  R.  I.,  to  make  a 
special  line  to  cover  the  aforesaid  condi¬ 
tions  of  strength  and  pliability. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  got  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  The  one  most  fine  for  use  in 
weakfishing  with  gut  leader  attached  and 
a  single  live  shrimp  as  bait  at  the  surface ; 
also  for  use  in  casting  floating  feather 
minnows  with  a  trout  rod  exactly  as  one 
does  in  fly  fishing,  and  to  obviate  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  defects  in  both  oil  and 
raw  silk  lines.  I  tried  out  the  “finer  one” 
made  of  the  highest  quality  of  twisted 
linen,  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  “Avia¬ 
tor,”  and  it  proved  in  the  exceedingly  clear 
water  of  Lake  George  to  be  well  adapted 
for  bass  fishing  with  artificial  light  lures. 
It  has  also  been  tried  in  Jamaica  Bay  for 


'N  response  to  many  inquiries,  the 
editors  desire  to  say,  that  the 
writer  of  these  letters  which  have 
attracted  so  much  attention  is  an  artist 
author  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  for  many  years  to  the  life  study 
of  game  fishes  and  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  their  capture,  his  object  being 
to  evolve  perfect  artificial  imitations 
of  their  food  that  if  rightly  used  will 
revolutionise  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Rhead  will  write  for  Forest 
and  Stream  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
improvement  of  the  angler's  equip¬ 
ment,  and  as  his  attainments  in  lures 
is  accomplished  he  will  gladly  teach 
personally  or  write  articles  describing 
them  for  those  who  desire  to  manufac¬ 
ture  their  own  lures.  It  is  a  held  re¬ 
plete  with  interest  to  the  studious 
angler  and  suggestions  and  disctission 
will  be  gladly  welcomed. — Editors. 


Right  tackle  aids  in  many  a  victory 


weakfish  and  is  equally  successful.  I  found 
it  covered  all  my  wants  exactly.  In 
strength,  in  invisibility,  in  stiffness  and 
comfort  to  wind  and  unwind  without  a 
snarl  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
is  no  thicker  than  fine  thread,  or  coarse 
cotton,  but  its  smooth  woven  surface  is 
perfection  indeed.  If  the  desideratum  be 
to  fool  a  game  fish  of  medium  weight,  you 
have  what  you  want. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  assump¬ 
tion  but  I  believe  a  pure  linen  “tarred”  line 
is  far  superior  to  the  varied  assortment  oi 
raw  silk  lines  so  popular  for  bait  casting — 
irrespective  of  price.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  high  quality  linen  line  will  last 
longer  and  stand  rougher  usage. 


Drv  and  Wet  Fly-Casting  Lines 
VERY  fly  caster  will  concede  to  the 
immense  value  of  a  good  line  to  aid 
and  give  comfort  in  this,  the  highest 
and  most  attractive  method  of  fishing. 
Personally,  I  think  the  same  line  should 
be  used  for  both  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing, 
for  many  reasons — chief  of  which  is,  you 
often  wish  to  use  both  methods  alternately 
during  a  day’s  fishing,  and  the  obvious 
nuisance  in  changing  lines — even  should 
they  be  wound  on  different  reels,  is  what 
few  would  spare  precious  time  on  the 
stream.  It  is  quite  easy  to  change  a  wet 
gut-cast  of  three  flies  to  a  dry  cast  of  one 
fly,  so  that  I  have  discarded  altogether  the 
flat,  even  line,  for  one  that  is  tapered  at 
both  ends,  commonly  known  as  a  dry  fly 
line.  Those  fly  fishers  who  are  still  using 
untapered  lines  have  a  treat  in  store  for 
them,  the  first  time  they  try  the  tapered. 

The  flat  lines  I  have  used  in  the  past 
were  stiff,  sticky,  kinky  and  heavy,  due,  I 
imagine,  to  but  a  single  or  double  coat  of 
thick  varnish.  The  stickiness  does  not  de¬ 
crease  with  time,  unless  used  a  good  deal. 
When  I  speak  of  heavy  lines,  the  same 
applies  to  either  the  fine  or  thick  line. 
Most  of  the  so-called  silk  trout  lines,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  heavier  weight,  are  silk 
veneered — that  is — the  outside  covering  is 
silk  but  the  larger  inside  body  is  com¬ 
posed  of  another  material  than  silk.  I 
cannot  tell  if  lines  would  be  better  if  they 
were  of  pure  silk,  but  they  certainly  would 
be  better  if  given  more  than  one  coat  of 
varnish,  rubbed  down  each  time  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  period  allowed  for  proper  drying. 

Several  well-known  expert  dry  fly  an¬ 
glers  have  said  to  me  “they  would  never 
dream  of  using  any  but  imported  tapered 
lines  for  the  finer  art  of  trout  fishing.” 
American  line  makers  ought  to  make  such 
opinions  impossible  by  producing  as  good, 
if  not  better  than  the  very  best  English 
lines.  I  confess  such  statements  have  ac¬ 
tual  truth  to  back  them.  Having  in  the 
past  used  domestic-made  lines  exclusively, 
I  lately  came  to  be  the  possessor  of  an 
English  “Hardy  dry  fly  line,  known  as  the 
‘Corona  S'uperba’ — 35  yards,  No.  G.”  It 
was  won  on  a  bet  that  Wilson  would  suc¬ 
ceed  himself  as  President.  Sure  enough, 
this  Hardy  line  is  a  gem.  Like  velvet  to 
the  touch,  not  a  trace  of  stickiness,  slides 
through  the  guides  as  if  greased ;  light  in 
the  air,  after  the  day’s  use,  yet  still  un¬ 
soaked.  Tapered  to  a  fineness  to  be  safe 
that  trout  are  unscared,  yet  unweighty 
enough  to  keep  from  sinking,  or  bellying 
down  below.  These  are  the  qualities,  I 
conceive,  to  be  a  perfect  line.  Mr.  Perry 
Fraser — one-time  editor  of  this  paper,  has 
studied  this  subject  carefully  and  is  now, 
I  understand,  making  a  very  good  dry  fly 
line,  though  as  yet  I  have  not  had  the 
chance  to  test  one.  I  wish  him  success  to 
achieve  and  produce  one,  equal,  if  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  which  can  be  imported. 

The  article  next  month  will  contain  some 
pertinent  suggestions  concerning  rods. 
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IN  THE  HAUNTS  OF  THE  SNOWSHOE  RABBIT 

WITH  NO  FIGHTING  ABILITY  WORTH  MENTIONING  AND  NO  SAFE  RETREAT,  HE 

IS  ABLE  TO  OUTWIT  HIS  ENEMIES  BY  HIS  SPEED  AND  MATCHLESS  AGILITY 

% 

By  EDWIN  0,  PERRIN 


THE  encyclopedia  tells  us  that  the  snow- 
shoe  rabbit  is  not  a  rabbit  at  all,  but  is 
in  reality  the  varying  hare  ( Lepus 
Americanus).  Habitat:  Northern  United 
States  and  Canada,  The  pioneers  of  the 
North  Woods,  however,  named  the  long¬ 
eared  fellow  a  rabbit,  and  rabbit  he  re¬ 
mains,  in  spite  of  natural  history.  The 
jackrabbit  of  the  plains  is  also  a  true  hare; 
and  several  other  varieties  of  American 
game,  including  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the 
antelope,  and  the  partridge,  were  misnamed 
by  early  settlers  who  mistook  them  for 
more  or  less  similar  species  of  the  old 
world,  a  very  natural  error. 

The  snowshoe  rabbit  is  larger  than  the 
cottontail,  but  smaller  than  the  jackrabbit. 
A  full-grown  specimen  measures  about 
nineteen  inches  from  nose  to  tail,  and 
weighs  five  or  six  pounds.  The  hind  legs 
are  so  long  that  when  the  animal  is  fully 
extended  he  measures  some  thirty  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  His  hind  feet  are  very 
large,  and  covered  with  such  a  heavy 
growth  of  stiff  hair  that  they  look  like  big 
paint  brushes.  Normally  they  are  not  much 
more  than  an  inch  wide,  but  when  the  toes 
are  spread  in  running  they  double  in  width, 
and  make  tracks  as  large  as  those  of  a  big 
dog.  This  enables  the  hare  to  run  over 
deep  soft  snow  without  sinking  in  very 
far,  and  that  is  why 
he  is  called  a  snow- 
shoe  rabbit. 

No  animal  furnishes 
a  more  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  protective  col¬ 
oring,  for  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  he  is  a  pale  cin¬ 
namon  brown,  and  in 
the  winter  snow  white 
save  for  a  few  dark 
hairs  on  the  ears. 

Stories  are  told  in 
the  back  woods  of 
how  the  rabbit’s  fur 
changes  color  in  one 
night,  when  the  first 
snowfall  comes,  but 
this  is  of  course  non¬ 
sense.  He  simply 
sheds  his  coat  and 
grows  a  new  one 
twice  a  year,  the 
dates  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  tem¬ 
perature.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  remarkable  how  quick  and  well 
timed  the  change  seems  to  be.  During  the 
shedding  process  the  fur  sometimes  presents 
a  curiously  mottled  appearance.  Like  most 
fur-bearing  animals  the  snowshoe  rabbit  has 
two  very  different  kinds  of  fur,  an  inner 
layer  which  is  short,  dense,  and  extremely 
soft,  and  an  outer  coat  of  long  straight  hair. 
It  is  the  latter  which  gives  the  animal  his 
color,  the  short  fur  remaining  brown. 

Commercially  rabbit  pelts  have  lit¬ 
tle  value,  being  used  mainly  for  cheap 
linings.  The  Canadian  Indians,  how¬ 
ever,  make  a  very  light  and  extremely  warm 


blanket  by  cutting  the  skins  into  strips,  and 
weaving  them  loosely  together.  But  it  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  anyone 
could  remove  a  rabbit’s  skin  without  tear¬ 
ing  it  to  pieces.  As  a  friend  of  mine  once 
said,  it  is  like  trying  to  peel  the  label  from 
a  medicine  bottle.  The  Indians  and  trap¬ 
pers  capture  the  hare  by  setting  in  his  run¬ 
way  a  snare  attached  to  a  bent  sapling 
which  jerks  him  high  into  the  air  when¬ 
ever  the  snare  is  sprung. 

The  polar  hare  of  the  arctic  regions  is 
closely  allied  to  the  snowshoe  rabbit,  al¬ 
though  it  is  slightly  larger,  and  remains 
white  the  year  round.  Col.  David  L.  Brain- 
ard  found  the  tracks  of  one  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  at  83°  24'  N.  lat.,  which  for  some  years 
held  the  record  of  the  farthest  north  at¬ 
tained  by  man. 

The  varying  hare,  unlike  the  true  rabbits, 
never  burrows  in  the  ground,  but  makes  his 
home  in  a  shallow  nest  or  form  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Very  rarely  he  takes  refuge  under  a 
stump  or  in  a  hollow  log,  but  never  remains 
long  in  such  a  place,  probably  fearing  to  be 
cornered  by  some  enemy.  No  other  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  forest  seems  so  timid  and  de¬ 
fenceless.  With  no  fighting  ability  worth 
mentioning,  and  with  no  safe  retreat,  he  is 
preyed  upon  day  and  night  by  a  host  of  nat¬ 
ural  foes,  including  foxes,  lynxes,  skunks, 


weasels,  mink,  martens,  hawks,  and  owls. 
When  seized  by  an  enemy  he  can  sometimes 
shake  loose  by  kicking  with  his  powerful 
hind  legs,  but  his  only  real  safety  lies  in 
flight.  The  fact  that  he  is  able  to  survive 
is  due  entirely  to  his  speed  and  matchless 
agility  which  are  almost  unequalled. 

THE  young  of  the  hare  are  seldom  seen. 
Occasionally  a  trout  fisherman  in  early 
summer  stumbles  into  a  nest  of  the 
little  brown  fellows,  and  sees  them  scatter 
into  the  brush  like  fur-bearing  grasshop¬ 
pers.  The  favorite  haunts  of  the  snowshoe 
rabbit  are  thick  evergreen  swamps,  and 


densely  wooded  hillsides.  He  does  most  of 
his  travelling  and  feeding  by  night,  crouch¬ 
ing  all  day  in  a  thicket  or  under  a  wind¬ 
fall.  For  this  reason  the  animals  are  sel¬ 
dom  seen  by  those  who  are  not  hunting 
them,  even  in  regions  where  they  are  very 
numerous.  In  fact  the  only  sure  way  to 
see  them  is  to  follow  their  tracks,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  on  snow.  I  once  camped 
for  three  weeks  in  August  on  the  edge  of  a 
swamp  which  was  fairly  alive  with  rabbits, 
without  even  knowing  they  were  there. 
When  I  returned  to  the  same  place  on 
snowshoes  I  found  it  cut  up  in  all  directions 
by  their  runways. 

The  rabbit's  food  consists  of  certain  small 
plants  and  grasses,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
buds,  and  bark  of  various  trees.  In  winter 
he  subsists  chiefly  on  hemlock  and  other 
evergreens,  and  he  is  also  fond  of  the  small 
soft  buds  of  the  birch.  A  rabbit  will  often 
stand  upright  on  his  hind  legs  to  reach  the 
lower  limbs  of  a  tree,  and  in  this  position 
he  looks  very  much  like  a  small  boy  on 
stilts.  If  the  snow  is  deep  he  can  in  this 
manner  reach  branches  which  are  a  good 
many  feet  above  the  ground.  I  once  put 
out  some  toasted  cheese  to  bait  a  fox,  and 
was  much  surprised  the  next  morning  to 
find  that  it  had  all  been  eaten  by  rabbits. 

Comparatively  few  hunters  realize  what 
splendid  sport  can  be 
had  in  pursuit  of  the 
snowshoe  hare.  In 
the  dead  of  winter, 
the  most  glorious  time 
of  year  to  go  into  the 
big  forest,  other  game 
is  out  of  season,  but 
rabbit  hunting  is  at  its 
best.  The  commonest- 
way  of  hunting  hares 
is  with  dogs,  and 
under  good  conditions 
it  is  the  most  success¬ 
ful  method.  When 
jumped  by  a  hound 
the  rabbit  never  runs 
far  without  circling, 
and  he  usually  doubles 
over  the  same  track 
several  times,  so  that 
by  staying  in  one 
place  the  hunter  is 
bound  to  get  some 
good  shooting.  It  is 
a  shame,  however,  to 
use  a  shotgun.  Most  of  the  shots  are  at 
close  range,  and  it  requires  no  skill  at  all 
with  a  scattering  load  to  bring  the  game 
down  at  the  first  volley.  The  man  who 
uses  a  rifle  gets  more  excitement,  more 
shooting,  and  better  practice,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  rabbit  a  chance.  Of  course 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  double  up  a  bounding 
hare  with  a  rifle  bullet,  but  one  animal  so 
killed  affords  more  satisfaction  than  a  dozen 
riddled  with  a  shotgun.  A  .22  repeater, 
shooting  long-rifle  or  W.  R.  F.  cartridges 
with  hollow-point  bullets,  is  the  ideal  rabbit 
gun.  The  .22  automatic  would  be  just  the 
thing,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  such 
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A  natural  camouflage  for  Br’er  Rabbit. 


weapons  have  a  way  of  refusing  to  function 
in  very  cold  weather. 

MANY  people  wonder  how  a  rabbit  can 
ever  escape  from  such  a  fast  and 
clever  foe  as  the  fox,  but  the  man 
who  has  seen  one  in  front  of  a  dog  can  un¬ 
derstand  it  perfectly.  The  hare  has  a  score 
of  methods  for  throwing  his  pursuer  off  the 
scent.  He  will  run  perfectly  straight  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  execute  a  series  of 
criss  cross  jumps,  finally  making  off  in  a 
new  direction.  He  will  run  into  a  hollow 
tree  and  out  again,  and  then  up  a  long  slant¬ 
ing  log,  meanwhile  making  such  intricate 
curves  that  the  hound  is  constantly  forced 
to  stop  to  unravel  the  trail.  The  rabbit  also 
crawls  under  every  windfall  he  can  find, 
always  picking  out  a  hole  which  is  too  small 
for  the  dog.  In  this  way  he  keeps  a  com¬ 
fortable  lead  without  exerting  himself.  I 
have  often  seen  one  play  around  right  in 
front  of  a  hound,  without  seeming  in  the 
least  afraid.  I  have  also  heard  it  said  that 
a  rabbit  will  actually  stop  and  feed,  with  a 
dog  in  pursuit,  but  I  have  never  seen  this. 

For  those  who  love  the  music  of  the 
hounds  and  enjoy  the  chase  but  do  not 
care  for  the  rugged  work  of  following 
the  fox-hounds,  a  snowshoe  rabbit  hunt 
with  beagles  affords  sport  which  is  a  good 
substitute.  Indeed,  a  well  trained  pack  of 
rabbit  beagles  will  furnish  a  good  day’s 
sport  for  any  hunter.  The  work  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  beagles  is  comparatively  easy, 
although  the  hunter  can  find  plenty  of  hard 
work  in  hunting  rabbits  if  he  choose  to 
exert  himself. 

These  merry  little  hounds  have  good 


tongues,  and  when  they  understand  how  to 
hunt  rabbits  the  music  they  make  is  equal 
to  that  made  by  a  pack  of  fox-hounds.  Of 
these  little  hounds  it  may  be  said  that  their 
bark  is  the  biggest  part  of  them. 

A  well  trained  pack  of  six  beagles  is 
very  difficult  to  find.  This  may  seem  some¬ 
what  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
hounds  take  so  readily  to  rabbit  hunting. 
It  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  There  are  plenty 
of  beagles,  plenty  of  couples  and  packs  of 
beagles  that  will  run  rabbits ;  but  that  is 
not  all  there  is  to  rabbit  hunting  with 
beagles.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  to  hunt  with  the  beagle,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  beagle 
packs  do  not  hunt  as  they  should. 

In  training  the  beagle  to  follow  the  rab¬ 
bit  instead  of  getting  the  habit  of  merely 
running  trails,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  him 
run  the  rabbit  by  sight  as  a  first  lesson. 
If  the  rabbit  is  put  down  in  the  open  and 
the  beagle  allowed  to  go  after  him  he  will 
not  bother  to  nose  the  trail  so  long  as  he 
can  keep  the  rabbit  in  view.  And  when  he 
first  loses  sight  of  him  he  will  be  certain 
to  run  on  at  top  speed  until  he  loses  the 
trail  and  becomes  confused. 

What  is  desired  at  this  time  is  to  get 
the  young  hound  in  the  way  of  sticking 
close  to  the  rabbit,  and  to  keep  him  from 
dwelling  on  the  scent.  Short,  sharp  runs 
while  he  is  fresh  are  what  is  calculated  to 
get  him  into  the  habit  of  going  as  he 
should  go,  and  during  these  short  runs  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  bad  habits 
that  a  tired  or  discouraged  hound  picks  up. 

When  a  young  hound  will  follow  well 
by  sight  and  then  pick  up  the  trail  and 
rush  on  after  the  rabbit  without  dwelling 
or  pottering  on  the  scent,  he  may  be  given 
a  few  lessons  in  starting  a  rabbit.  This  is 
hard  work  for  the  handler,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  tramp  from  one  likely 
spot  to  another  in  an  effort  to  kick  out  a 
rabbit.  The  hound  should  not  be  directed 
at  this  time,  but  permitted  to  run  about 
as  he  pleases.  However,  he  will  be  likely 
to  follow  the  trainer  and  pick  up  some 
notion  of  the  kind  of  places  likely  to  hold 
rabbits.  Should  a  rabbit  be  started  the 
hound  may  be  put  on  the  trail  and  permit¬ 
ted  to  follow  it  in  his  own  way  so  long 
as  he  keeps  going  on  the  trail.  When  he 
is  at  a  loss  he  should  be  taken  up  and 
worked  so  as  to  hit  the  trail  in  another 
place  and  not  become  discouraged. 

Once  the  young  beagle  gets  the  idea  of 
searching  for  rabbits  instead  of  rabbit 
trails  he  will  not  waste  time  pottering  about 
on  unlikely  ground,  but  will  hunt  the  likely 
places  and  enjoy  starting  the  rabbit,  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  hot  trail  and  following  it. 

Hunting  with  hounds  has  a  charm  which 
is  hard  to  beat,  but  there  are  times  when  it 
is  not  practicable.  At  very  low  temperatures 
some  dogs  are  unable  to  hold  the  scent,  and 
when  the  snow  is  deep  and  soft,  or  has  a 
thin  sharp  crust,  they  cannot  run  at  all.  A 
little  beagle  trying  to  swim  through  three 
feet  of  snow  is  a  comical  sight.  There  are 
times  when  the  snow  is  so  deep  or  the 
weather  so  cold  that  hunting  with  beagles 
is  impractical.  At  such  times  a  cross-bred 
pack — beagles  with  fox-hounds — do  won¬ 
derfully  effective  work  on  a  rabbit  chase. 

But  aside  from  these  considerations  still¬ 
hunting  is  a  fascinating  sport,  and  to  my 
mind  it  is  the  best  of  all,  especially  on  snow- 
shoes.  Of  course,  the  hunter  does  not  get 
as  much  game — he  is  lucky  to  get  more  than 


one  or  two  rabbits  in  an  afternoon — but  he 
gets  more  exercise,  and  has  a  better  chance 
to  study  the  wonderful  picture-book  of  the 
winter  woods.  Moreover,  he  always  has  the 
chance  of  running  across  a  fox,  a  lynx,  or 
some  other  varmint.  Trailing  a  rabbit 
through  a  swamp  has  all  the  thrills  of  deer 
hunting  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  requires 
just  as  much  skill ;  for  although  a  rabbit  is 
easier  to  approach  than  a  deer,  he  is  harder 
to  see  and  harder  to  hit. 

The  snowshoe  hare  makes  a  distinctive 
triangular  track  in  the  snow,  the  hind  feet 
striking  at  either  side,  and  the  front  feet 
blending  into  one  track  in  the  centre.  When 
the  animal  is  running  the  front  feet  strike 
well  back  of  the  hind,  a  fact  which  some¬ 
times  leads  the  beginner  to  follow  the  trail 
in  the  wrong  direction.  If  there  is  a  fresh 
snow  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  follow  a  track, 
and  it  never  takes  long  to  catch  up  with  the 
rabbit,  for  during  the  day  he  travels  slowly 
if  at  all.  But  it  is  another  matter  to  see  him 
before  he  runs.  You  may  go  ever  so  cau¬ 
tiously,  scrutinizing  every  foot  of  the  snow 
ahead,  yet  without  seeing  a  sign  of  life. 
Suddenly  right  in  front  of  you  there  is  a 
flash  of  white,  and  a  big  hare  springs  up 
like  a  phantom.  A  few  long  graceful  bounds 
and  he  is  gone,  while  your  harmless  bullets 
kick  up  the  snow  around  his  heels.  A 
famous  hunter  once  told  me  that  when  still¬ 
hunting  a  rabbit  he  did  not  look  for  the  ani¬ 
mal  at  all,  but  kept  his  eye  everlastingly 
peeled  for  an  oxheart  cherry  suspended 
under  the  little  spruces.  And  this  just  about 
expresses  it,  for  as  long  as  a  hare  remains 
still  in  the  snow,  his  eye  is  his  only  promi¬ 
nent  feature  which  betrays  him. 


Just  enough  for  a  good  dinner 
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studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  yin  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  AUDUEON  SOCIETY 

HE  European  war  has  so  stimulated  a  study  of  the 
economic  uses  of  birds  that  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Audubon  Societies  was  able  to  report  at  its 
annual  meeting  that  its  sustaining  membership  had  in¬ 
creased  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  during  the  last 
year.  The  growth  of  the  Society  and  the  generous  finan¬ 
cial  support  which  it  has  received  encouraged  its  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  to  suggest  a  campaign  for 
the  raising  of  funds  with  which  to  build  a  permanent 
headquarters  for  the  Association  in  this  city. 

“At  the  close  of  our  year,”  to  quote  from  Mr.  Pear¬ 
son’s  report,  “it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  announce  that 
in  not  a  single  line  of  our  endeavors  has  it  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  11s  to  curtail  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
This  fact  demonstrates  clearly  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  supporters  of  the  Audubon  Movement  regard  the 
value  of  saving  the  wild  life  of  the  country.” 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  with 
which  are  affiliated  134  organizations  throughout  the 
U.  S.  has  been  devoting  special  attention  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  birds  which  help  conserve  crops  by  destroying 
weed  seeds,  rodent  pests  and  injurious  insects.  This,  in 
no  small  measure,  is  regarded  as  the  reason  for  the  move¬ 
ment  being  joined  by  so  many  prominent  and  influential 
persons  who  have  been  impressed  by  this  service  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  people. 

“The  development  of  our  organization,”  says  Mr. 
Pearson,  “has  now  reached  such  a  phase  that  our  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  focused  in  a  national  headquarters,  a 
great  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

“Such  a  building  as  some  of  us  have  longed  for  and 
dreamed  of  for  years  should  contain  abundant  office 
space  and  storage  room.  It  should  have  rooms  for  the 
permanent  exhibition  of  bird-houses,  feeding  devices  and 
bird-attracting  apparatus.” 

It  is  suggested  also  that  a  great  library  on  conserva¬ 
tion  be  founded;  tliat  there  be  established  a  museum 
where  all  the  birds  of  the  world  used  for  the  millinery 
trade  could  be  shown ;  and  that  there  also  be  displays 
of  shrubs  and  trees  that  produce  fruits  and  berries  which 


may  be  planted  in  sanctuaries  or  about  homes  to  provide 
food  for  birds. 

A  significant  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  conservation  the  last  year  is  given  by  the  reports 
of  the  wardens.  In  the  twelve  months  just  closed  forty- 
six  wardens  were  employed  by  the  Association  and  pa¬ 
trol  boats  were  provided  for  three  additional  Govern¬ 
ment  wardens.  During  the  year  the  Association  put  in 
commission  a  new  warden  patrol  boat  on  Klamath  Lake, 
Oregon,  while  another  such  craft  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
income  of  the  Mary  Dutcher  Memorial  Fund  is  being 
built  for  work  on  the  Pelican  Island  Reservation, 
Florida. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Association’s  work  is  the 
guarding  of  colonies  of  aquatic  fowl.  Reports  of  the 
wardens  of  rookeries  show  that  in  the  aggregate  some¬ 
thing  over  1,043,000  water-birds  were  bred  in  the  various 
protected  sanctuaries.  This  estimate  covers  forty  species 
including  gulls,  skimmers,  terns,  egrets,  herons,  ibises, 
pelicans,  and  a  few  quillemots,  eider  ducks,  Florida 
ducks,  limpkins,  and  puffins.  Innumerable  small  birds 
and  various  migratory  shore-birds  also  found  protection 
in  these  guarded  areas. 

Coordination  of  the  work  of  the  National  Association 
and  the  state  and  local  endeavors  is  bringing  splendid 
results  in  bird  protection.  Some  places  recently  set  aside 
for  the  welcoming  of  the  feathered  hosts  are  the  Julia 
Hanson  Bird  Reservation  at  Fort  Meyers,  in  Florida, 
while  the  entire  community  at  Winter  Park  in  that  State 
has  been  made  an  avine  haven.  Indiana  reports  that  a 
sanctuary  has  been  established  near  Muncie  and  also 
that  a  new  State  Park  has  been  created  and  designated, 
McCormick’s  Creek  Canyon  Bird  Reservation.  The 
Beaver  Field  and  Audubon  Club  Jias  recently  established 
a  twenty-five  acre  sanctuary  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania. 


GOOD  WORK  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

N  these  days,  when  we  talk  so  much  about  the  scarcity 
of  food  and  the  high  prices  that  it  brings,  especial 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  threatened  shortage  of  meat. 
Years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  flesh  food  for  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe  was  raised  on  the  western  plains,  but  of 
recent  years  the  old  cattle  and  sheep  ranges  have  greatly 
contracted,  and  over  many  of  them  the  sturdy  farmer 
now  rides  his  bucking  plough.  As  the  cattle  and  sheep 
reared  on  the  western  ranges  become  fewer  in  number, 
the  depredations  of  carniverous  animals  increase  rela¬ 
tively  and  are  more  severely  felt. 

A  single  wolf,  living  on  a  range,  will  in  a  year  kill 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  beef,  and  the  total  de¬ 
struction  by  wolves  and  coyotes  amounts  to  a  vast  sum 
annually.  Cattle  and  sheep  men  have  long  realized  the 
tremendous  drain  on  their  herds  caused  by  these  car¬ 
nivorous  animals,  and  have  endeavored  in  many  ways 
to  lessen  their  numbers  and  so  reduce  their  depredations. 
Most  states  in  the  old  range  country  pay  a  bounty  on 
wolves  and  coyotes,  and  many  counties  and  many  cattle¬ 
men  offer  additional  bounties,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
worth  fifty  dollars  or  more  to  kill  a  wolf,  besides  the 
added  value  of  his  hide. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  interest  among  the  western 
cattlemen  continually  larger  appropriations  have  wisely 
been  made  for  the  uses  of  the  Biological  Survey,  which 
includes  among  its  divisions  one  devoted  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  injurious  animals,  whether  they  be  wolves,  wild¬ 
cats,  prairie  dogs  or  ground  squirrels.  In  the  western 
country  a  large  number  of  men  under  the  Biological 
Survey  are  at  work  fighting  these  animals  in  various 
ways — saving  crops,  saving  the  grass  for  the  cattle  and 
killing  the  larger  animals  which  prey  on  livestock.  This 
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work  is  constantly  assuming  greater  proportions,  and  in¬ 
formation  recently  received  from  Washington  shows  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  there  were 
killed  and  secured  by  the  Biological  Survey  556  wolves, 
107  mountain  lions,  3,053  bobcats  and  lynxes  and  22,342 
coyotes.  Besides  that,  there  were  killed  by  poison  and 
in  other  ways,  many  other  injurious  animals,  among  them 
some  cattle  killing  bears. 

This  work  is  carried  on  by  parties  of  energetic  young 
men  scattered  over  the  western  country.  These  young 
men  take  a  keen  interest  in  their  work,  and  are  ambi¬ 
tious  to  do  it  in  the  most  effective  way  possible.  Of 
these  young  men  and  of  the  man  in  charge  of  this  serv¬ 
ice — Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  the  ornithologist — it  may  be  said 
that  on  the  plains  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  west 
they  are  doing  as  good  work  for  their  country  as  if  they 
were  serving  in  the  trenches  at  the  front. 


MODERN  MUSKETEERS 

Y  the  time  these  words  are  in  print,  our  student 
aviators  in  the  various  “ground  schools”  will  be 
burning  up  more  than  a  million  shotgun  shells  a  month 
in  a  persistent  effort  to  exterminate  a  horde  of  elusive 
“blue  rocks,”  and  as  they  will  be  coached  in  this  work 
by  civilian  instructors  chosen  from  among  the  country’s 
best  trapshooters,  the  chances  are  good  for  making  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  wing  shots  who  will  go  after  big  game  in 
the  air.  When  the  embryo  airman  has  become  proficient 
in  breaking  the  “clays”  he  will  be  introduced  to  the  .22 
rifle,  loaded  with  “spot  light”  bullets.  These  little  missiles 
raise  a  star  of  light  upon  impact  and  make  scoring 
against  moving  targets  easy  and  automatic.  Upon  com¬ 
pleting  the  .22  course,  the  student  returns  to  the  shotgun, 
until  he  takes  up  the  actual  firing  with  a  machine  gun 
from  a  battle  plane;  first  at  objects  on  the  ground  and 
later  at  captive  balloons.  Thus  is  Uncle  Sam  teaching 
our  boys  the  art  of  judging  speed,  time  and  distance,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  bring  down  the  Teuton  war  birds. 

’  In  commenting  upon  this  new  activity  one  of  our  best 
ballisticians,  Steven  Trask,  took  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  course  is  “the  result  of  a  hitherto  unusual  and  pecu¬ 
liar  condition — shooting  from  a  moving  platform  at  a 
moving  target.”  Our  bluejackets  have  been  doing  ex¬ 
actly  that  for  several  generations  and  while  we  unquali¬ 
fiedly  endorse  the  new  basic  course  of  wing  shooting,  it 
might  also  be  well  to  call  in  some  old  navy  men  to  help 
out  with  the  final  periods  of  instruction.  That  is  the 
method  now  used  in  England  where  the  aviators  practice 
from  the  deck  of  a  fast  motor  boat  at  a  target  being 
towed  swiftly  in  another  direction.  When  this  practice 
is  conducted  on  rough  water  the  conditions  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  imagination.  The  man  who  can  “score”  then 
is  fit  to  try  conclusions  up  above.  And  we  hope  our 
boys  will  not  be  denied  the  benefit  of  doing  a  trick  with 
the  mosquito  fleet. 

All  of  which  reminds  us  that  General  Pershing  needs 
good  riflemen  down  in  the  trenches — he  said  so  himself — 
and  if  the  trapshooters  can  help  in  the  aviation  schools, 
isn’t  it  very  near  time  our  expert  rifle  shots  were  put  to 
work  training  the  new  National  Army  ? 


GUNNING  BEFORE  SUNRISE 

HERE  has  arisen  considerable  misconception,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Migratory  Bird  laws  recently  enacted, 
which  careful  study  of  the  wording  of  the  regulations 
will  dissipate.  According  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Regulations,  promulgated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  changes  permits  migra¬ 
tory  birds  to  be  gunned  from  half  an  hour  before  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset,  during  the  open  season,  subject,  however. 


to  the  provisions  of  state  laws  restricting  shooting  during 
that  time.  In  other  words,  if  the  New  York  law  forbids 
the  shooting  of  ducks  before  sunrise,  that  law  will  remain 
unchanged  by  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Department. 

A  clause  of  the  regulations  issued  says :  “In  response 
to  numerous  inquiries,  the  Department  announces  that 
the  Migratory  Bird  Regulations  are  not  to  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  hunting  of  migratory  birds  at  a  time 
when  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  them  under  state  laws.” 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  regulations  may  draw 
protective  lines  closer  about  migratory  birds,  but  cannot 
give  any  permission  to  destroy  them  as  against  state  laws. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  no  conflict  between  state  and 
national  laws. 


UNEXPECTED  RICOCHETS 

HE  rifle  range  is  no  place  for  the  dandy  and  the  car¬ 
pet  knight.  Golf,  tennis  and  trapshooting  can  be 
followed  without  injuring  the  color  and  contour  of  one’s 
clothes,  but  operating  the  military  rifle  is  a  different 
matter.  One  day  a  distressed  and  disheveled  gentleman 
in  a  newly  soiled  golf  suit  inspected  the  gun  grease  on 
his  hands  and  voiced  this  plaintive  inquiry:  “Pardon 
me,  but  have  you  running  water  here?” 

“Sure,”  replied  the  Range  Officer,  “just  grab  that 
bucket  and  run  up  to  the  well  and  get  some.” 


Gun  cleaning  is  about  the  only  work  riflemen  do  after 
dark  and  the  old  timers  usually  perform  this  important 
yet  unromantic  task  while  they  discuss  the  events  of  the 
day,  seated  about  the  fireplace.  During  a  pause  in  the 
conversation  a  visiting  Britisher  sought  some  expert  ad¬ 
vice.  “I  say,”  he  remarked,  “could  you  tell  me  the 
proper  thing  to  wear  on  the  range?  I  just  cawn’t  decide 
whether  to  have  my  new  shooting  kit  made  up  of  mole¬ 
skin  or  whipcord.  Tell  me,  what  would  you  advise?” 

The  old  Sergeant-Instructor  thoughtfully  wiped  off 
his  cleaning  rod  and  reached  for  a  clean  patch.  “Well, 
we  use  mostly  what  we’ve  got,  and  generally  find  overalls 
plenty  good  enough.” 


RABBITS  AS  A  FOOD  SUPPLY 

ABBIT  growing  enterprises  are  reported  from  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  country,  the  animals  being  raised 
both  for  fur  and  meat.  A  California  company  is  to 
establish  a  large  fur-rabbit  farm  and  pack  the  meat  as 
tinned  potted  hare.  Business  men  of  Hamilton,  Canada, 
have  taken  over  a  rabbit  farm  and  will  raise  the  Siberian 
rabbit  for  fur  and  meat..  It  sometimes  reaches  a  weight 
of  14  pounds,  is  black  in  color,  grows  very  quickly  and 
one  doe  will  produce  about  100  young  in  8  months.  The 
meat  can  be  produced  at  5  cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  said 
the  hams  when  corned  and  smoked  will  compare  well 
with  German  goose  hams.  So  here  opens  possibilities  of 
a  comparatively  new,  cheap  and  palatable  meat  supply 
— welcome,  indeed  in  these  days. 


LONG  RANGE  GUNS 

LL  the  negroes  here  seem  to  know  that  the  world’s 
war  caused  the  high  price  of  cotton,  that  has  filled 
their  pockets  full  of  money  and  is  riding  them  in  Ford 
cars,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  hear  them  discuss  the 
goods  and  bads  of  those  that  are  engaged  in  the  terrific 
conflict,  writes  W.  E.  Davidson,  of  the  Mississippi  Game 
Commission.  One  negro  claimed  that  the  French  guns 
would  kill  at  fifteen  miles,  another  claimed  that  the 
English  had  them  that  would  kill  at  twenty-five  miles 
and  the  third  one  engaged  in  this  discussion  said  that 
that  was  nothing  at  all,  that  Uncle  Sam  had  guns  that 
all  he  wanted  was  your  address. 
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CULTIVATING  SILKWORM  GUT  AT  HOME 

THE  CONCLUDING  ARTICLE  ON  OBTAINING  TROUT  LEADERS  FROM  FAMILIAR  CATERPILLARS 
EXPLAINS  FULLY  THE  PROCESS  OF  MATURING  THE  WORMS  AND  DRAWING  THE  GUT 

By  EDWIN  T.  WHIFFEN 


WHILE  I  have  been  writing  and  you 
have  been  reading,  the  caterpillars 
have  been  feeding  and  growing.  In 
a  week  or  so,  the  worm  has  developed  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  be  ready  for  the  second  moult. 
The  process  of  resting,  cessation  from 
feeding,  and  shedding  of  skin  is  repeated. 
After  this  moult,  the  color  is  distinctively 
yellow,  and  the  larger  tubercles  are  ap¬ 
parent.  The  worms  should  now  be  thinned 
out,  some  in  each  cage  being  transferred 
to  another.  Always  be  sure  that  the  new 
receptacle  is  clean  when  used.  Remember, 
the  conditions  of  success  are  two:  perfect 
cleanliness,  and  sufficient  food  of  a  proper 
kind.  Under  these  conditions  the  cater¬ 
pillars  thrive  like  young  chicks.  After  a 
somewhat  longer  period  of  feeding — and 
they  will  keep  you  busy  gathering  leaves — 
they  moult  for  the  third  time.  At  this 
stage  their  heads  are  green  with  black 
markings.  The  bodies  have  become  yel¬ 
low7,  and  have  two  rows  of  black  dots  run¬ 
ning  from  “stem  to  stern.”  The  large 
black,  red,  and  yellow  tubercles  might 
cause  them  to  be  thought  in  the  final  stage. 
But  the}7  now  crave  more  food  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  fairly  cram  themselves  with  the 
leaves  supplied  to  them.  At  this  stage  be¬ 
gin  feeding  the  leaf  suited  to  insure  the 
very  best  quality  of  gut.  I  have  found 
this  to  be,  first,  fleshy,  juicy  leaves  from 
the  plum  tree,  and,  a  close  second,  the 
prickly  leaves  of  the  long  blackberry, 
which  the  caterpillars  munch  down  with 
much  gusto.  You  ought  to  have  left,  in 
spite  of  accident,  disease,  and  death,  at 
least  half  or  two-thirds  of  your  hatching, 
some  two  hundred  or  so  healthy  and  flour¬ 
ishing  crawlers.  Listen,  as  they  eat,  after 
you  have  put  in  fresh  leaves  for  them  in 
the  morning;  the  sound  will  remind  you  of 
a  gentle  fall  of  rain  in  summer. 

IF  they  ate  before,  they  cram,  gorge,  dis¬ 
tend,  stuff  themselves  now.  In  a  week 
or  ten  days,  they  should  be  ready  for 
the  final  moult.  They  then  emerge  hun¬ 
grier  than  ever.  Their  color  is  much  as 
before,  but  the  size  of  the  head  seems 
enormous.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  more, 
they  have  grown  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  very  plump  and  sleek.  Then  they 
cease  feeding,  and  prepare  for  the  impo*- 
tant  process  of  spinning.  First  they  empty 
the  digestive  system  entirely,  excreting  a 
thick,  syrupy  fluid.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
excrement  has  been  fairly  firm,  and  the 
marked  change  in  consistency  is  a  indica¬ 
tion  that  spinning  may  be  expected  soon. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  during  the  last  stage, 
to  put  worms  out  of  doors  to  feed,  select¬ 
ing  the  most  suitable  food-plant  for  them. 


I  have  thought  that  the  gut  produced  by 
this  treatment  wras  of  superior  quality. 
Whether  that  idea  is  fancy  or  fact  may  be 
debatable;  but  this  I  do  know,  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  one  who  has  the  job  of 
looking  after  it  to  bring  the  worm  to  its 
fodder  than  to  bring  its  fodder  to  the 
W'orrn.  They  may  grow  somewhat  larger 
in  this  way,  as  there  is  never  any  lack  of 
food ;  whereas  those  reared  in  cages,  espe¬ 
cially  at  this  stage,  eat  so  fast  that  they 
need  feeding  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
instead  of  only  once,  as  during  the  pre- 


A  healthy  and  flourishing  crawler 


vious  moults.  In  this  stage,  and  especially 
when  I  had  large  numbers,  I  have  some¬ 
times  used  small  branches  with  their 
leaves,  in  Mason  jars  containing  water.  I 
found  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  cater¬ 


pillars  to  crawl  down  after  a  drink  and 
so  drown  themselves.  My  usual  method 
of  feeding  has  been  to  put  the  loose  leaves 
(cut  or  torn  on  the  edges,  when  the  cater¬ 
pillar  is  small)  right  into  the  cage,  and 
change  food  at  least  once  a  day.  Some 
labor  can  be  saved  by  using  the  plan  I  de¬ 
scribed  above  of  putting  the  twigs  with 
leaves  into  bottles  or  jars  containing  water. 
But,  to  prevent  the  untimely  loss  of  some 
of  your  “star  boarders,”  wind  wool  or 
tie  cotton  around  the  twig  just  above 
•where  it  enters  the  neck  of  the  bottle  or 
jar,  so  that  all  suicidal  intentions  may  be 
frustrated.  I  once  matured  a  brood  of 
cecropias  by  means  of  the  “branch  and 
bottle”  method,  on  the  top  of  a  square 
piano.  The  jars  tipped  over  sometimes, 
and  the  water  ran  dowft  into  the  “inwards” 
of  the  instrument,  but  it  was  only  the 
piano  that  suffered — the  worms  thrived. 

WHEN  you  find  the  soft,  fluid  excre¬ 
ment  in  the  cage,  you  may  know 
that  one  or  more  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  will  soon  begin  to  spin.  The  worm 
shortens  somewhat,  as  the  body-cavity  con¬ 
tains  little  except  the  empty  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  sacs  with  the  fluid  silk.  These 
are  two  long,  transparent  tube-like  organs, 
each  about  eighteen  inches  long,  about  the 
diameter  of  a  steel  knitting  needle,  curi¬ 
ously  coiled  and  involved  in  the  body  cav¬ 
ity.  At  their  front  ends  they  connect  with 
small  tubes,  or  spinnerets,  th'rough  which 
the  caterpillar  forces  the  fluid  silk  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  material  with  which  it  spins.  The 
spinning  process  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
caterpillar  crawls  restlessly  around,  seek¬ 
ing  a  suitable  place.  At  such  a  time,  a 
short  film  of  silk  may  be  seen  hanging 
down  from  its  mouth.  If  you  want  to 
keep  some  cocoons  over  winter  for  the 
next  season,  put  the  prospective  spinner 
by  himself  into  a  glass  receptacle  with  a 
few  leaves,  and  watch  proceedings. 

After  satisfying  itself  that  it  has  se¬ 
lected  a  suitable  place,  the  caterpillar  firmly 
grasps  a  twig  with  the  false  legs,  or  props, 
and  with  the  true  legs  on  the  forward  part 
of  the  body  pulls  the  ends  or  sides  of 
leaves  together.  Then  the  head  moves  up 
and  down,  back  and  forth,  a  film  of  sticky 
silk  gripping  the  leaves  and  holding  them 
together.  The  worm  works  industriously, 
and  soon  the  general  outline  and  size  of 
the  cocoon  appear,  half-hidden  in  the 
leaves.  In  a  few  hours,  the  caterpillar 
has  spun  sufficiently  to  hide  itself  from 
sight.  If  you  wait  a  week  or  so,  and  then 
carefully  open  an  end  of  the  cocoon,  you 
will  see  an  interesting  sight.  In  place  of 
(continued  on  page  46) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  ANGLER’S  BEST  FLIES 

BETTER  LOOKING  AND  MORE  DURABLE  FLIES  THAN  CAN  ORDINARILY  BE  PURCHASED 
CAN  BE  TIED  BY  THE  AMATEUR  WITH  PATIENCE  TO  FOLLOW  DIRECTIONS 

By  GEORGE  PARKER  HOLDEN,  M.  D. 


AFTER  the  angler  has  attained  to  some 
considerable  familiarity  with  fishing 
with  the  fly,  by  far  the  most  en¬ 
thralling  branch  of  his  artful  recreation, 
and  has  made  his  own  rod,  yet  he  will  not 
long  be  entirely  satisfied  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  construction  of  these  dainty 
imitations  of  natural  insects,  however 
crude  may  be  his  first  essay  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Superexcellence  in  the  tying  of  arti¬ 
ficial  flies  comes  only  with  manual  prac¬ 
tice  combined  with  a  close  study  of  stream 
insect  life  and  of  the  habits  of  the  fish 
that  feed  thereon.  In  fine,  it  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  coincident  with  the  ripening  of  ex¬ 
perience;  and  almost  every  expert  tyer  has 
his  own  jealously  guarded  kinks,  or  stunts, 
both  with  reference  to  technic  and  to  sources 
and  utilization  of  special  materials. 

But  it  is  possible  that  the  reader  may 
have  less  self-confidence  than  did  that  in¬ 
dividual  who,  in  response  to  one  who  in¬ 
quired  if  he  could  play  the  violin,  replied : 
“I  don’t  know ;  I  never  tried” ;  and  so,  lest 
he  should  become  discouraged  at  the  out¬ 
set,  we  hasten  to  add  that  it  really  is  a 
simple  matter  for  the  tyro  to  learn  to  tie 
flies  that  will  be  much  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  cheaper  stock  output  of  the 
tackle-shops,  superior  even  to  most  of  the 
more  expensive  grades  of  the  commercial 
article.  They  will  be  better  looking,  will 
last  longer — of  course  barring  those  irre¬ 
trievably  snagged  or  lost  through  break¬ 
age  of  leaders — and  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  they  will  catch  more  fish. 

We  have  no  idea  of  attempting  an  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  of  this  subject,  which 
in  itself  would  require  a  whole  book,  but 
we  will  give  such  comprehensive  details  as 
will  enable  anyone  to  make  a  fair  start, 
from  whence,  by  practice  and  observation, 
he  may  readily  progress  toward  real  ex¬ 
pertness.  And  do  not  forget  that  if  you 
want  to  know  how  any  particular  artificial 
fly  is  put  together,  you  can  always  dissect 
the  specimen ;  in  this  way  many  experts 
have  gained  their  first  experience 

At  the  outset  you  must  be  prepared  to 
find  that  any  list  of  “standard”  artificial 
flies  will  at  once  reveal  an  unavoidably 
chaotic  condition  of  affairs ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  phrase  “true  to  pattern” 
becomes  a  very  uncertain  designation.  In 
the  first  place,  many  of  the  artificials  are 
not  even  attempts  at  copies  from  nature, 
but  are  frankly  empirical — “fancy'” — pat¬ 
terns  ;  in  {he  second  place,  insects  consid¬ 
ered  specifically  as  fish  food  have  been 
very  little  and  very  incompletely  investi¬ 
gated  by  entomologists,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  variously  classified.  In  short, 
a  scientifically  absolute  classification  either 
of  the  naturals  or  artificials  does  not  exist. 

This  state  of  things  naturally  enough 
gives  rise  to  all  sorts  of  anomalies.  For 
example,  the  angler  will  find  the  March 
Brown  and  the  Brown  Drake  both  listed  in 
the  artificial  patterns,  likewise  the  May¬ 
fly,  Yellow  May,  and  the  Green  Drake. 
Now,  the  March  Brown  is  a  brown  drake, 
and  the  Yellow  May  and  the  Green  Drake 


Necessary  implements  for  the  fly-tyer 


TT/"  INTER  is  not  the  season  of 
'  '  the  angler’s  outdoor  activities, 
but  it  is  the  opportune  time  for  re¬ 
pairing  of  tackle  and  for  tying  dies. 
Doubtless  many  gf  our  readers  have 
desired  at  one  time  or  another  to  be 
able  to  indulge  in  this  fascinating 
branch  of  the  dsherman’s  recreation, 
but  have  been  discouraged  about 
starting  by  its  seeming  difficulties. 
In  the  present  series  of  articles, 
■which  will  be  fully  illustrated,  Dr. 
Holden  has  handled  the  subject  with 
a  lucidity,  coherence  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness  that  should  lure  any  angler 
into  the  attempt  of  building  his  own 
artificials.  And  if  any  reader  has 
any  "pet  points’’  on  fly-tying  which 
will  prove  of  added  practical  inter¬ 
est,  now  is  the  time,  while  the  series  is 
running,  to  present  them.  [Editors.] 


The  fly-tyer’s  apparatus  in  position 


are  both  May-flies.  Again,  no  less  an 
authority  than  William  C.  Harris  noted 
not  so  many  years  ago  in  a  list  of  artifi¬ 
cials  the  Stone-,  or  Caddis-,  fly.  But  the 
stone-fly  is  now  classed  under  the  Per- 
lidae,  while  we  understand  that  the  caddis 
(caddice)  is  the  name  of  a  sub-class  of  in¬ 
sects —  the  Trichoptera  —  whose  larvae, 
called  caddis  worms,  look  not  unlike  minia¬ 
ture  helgramites  and  emerge  from  cylin¬ 
drical  cases  that  are  open  at  the  ends.  The 
Cinnamon  is  a  caddis-fly.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  irregularities  and 
discrepancies ;  one  must  simply  accept  them. 

A  fly  that  will  not  whip  out  easily  is  an 
expensive  fly  to  buy,  though  generally 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  those  that  do,  and 
if  in  addition  to  durability  it  possesses  the 
other  cardinal  features  of  seductiveness  of 
form  and  pattern,  then  its  cost  mounts  up 
accordingly.  The  aristocrats  among  flies 
are  tied  only  by  expert  practical  anglers, 
and,  when  purchasable,  from  two  to  three 
dollars  and  more  a  dozen  is  not  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  to  pay  for  them.  The  “25- 
to-soc.-per”  kind,  as  indeed  many  of  the 
higher  grades,  are  copied  by  girls,  more 
or  less  faithfully,  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
about  every  five  minutes,  from  samples 
made  by  someone  who  really  possesses 
some  knowledge  of  the  subect.  Of  course 
there  are  all  grades,  from  the  most  hap¬ 
hazardly  -  slapped  -  together  “bunches  of 
feathers,”  up  through  some  really  good 
commercial  specimens — generally  made  by 
members  of  some  family  that  has  been 
tying  flies  for  successive  generations — all 
the  way  .to  tire  delicate  and  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  handiwork  that  acceptably  represents 
the  pinnacle  of  the  fly-tyer’s  art.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  the  common  defect  of 
most  store-flies  is  that  they  are  too  bulky. 

Body  Materials. — Aside  from  the  hook, 
which  forms  the  foundation,  or  skeleton, 
upon  which  the  artificial  insect  is  built  up, 
appropriate  materials  are  required  for  imi¬ 
tating  the  body,  wings,  legs,  and  tails  of 
the  naturals.  Peacock  herl  from  the  bronze 
green  plumes  of  that  bird,  herl  from  dyed 
ostrich  feathers,  and  various  shades  of 
chenille,  silk  floss,  and  crewel  and  other 
wools,  also  mohair,  silver  and  gold  tinsel 
and  fine  wire,  and  raffia — a  tough  grass¬ 
like  material  stocked  by  wholesale  florists 
— are  commonly  used  body  materials. 
Raffia  bodies  ate  quite  durable,  especially 
if  varnished.  Strips  split  from  blades  of 
grass  or  of  corn  have  been  utilized.  Quill 
from  the  most  delicate  feathers  is  used  to 
wind  the  very  slender  bodies  of  the  quill- 
dies,  or  “quills,”  which  are  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  in  popularity,  and  this  material  has 
also  been  selected  for  extended  bodies. 

Some  anglers  are  very  partial  to  these 
detached,  or  elongated,  bodies  which  curve 
upward  from  the  shank  of  the  hook  where 
it  meets  the  bend,  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
experience  of  most  who  have  used  them 
they  have  been  disappointing.  A  very  suit¬ 
able  material  for  making  these,  because  of 
its  color,  translucency,  softness  and  flexi- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58) 
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A  HUNTER’S  STORY  OF  BATTLING  ELK 

A  DUEL  BETWEEN  RIVAL  MONARCHS  OF  THE  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK  RE¬ 
GION  ENDS  IN  DEATH  FOR  BOTH  AND  A  NARROW  ESCAPE  FOR  THE  HUNTER 


As  told  by  E.  S.  BRYANT  to  F.  C.  LORING 


IN  the  fall  of  the  year  1915  I  was  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  South  Fork  region  of  the 
Flathead  River. 

A  number  of  years  before  I  had  killed 
several  fine  elk.  For  a  few  years  there¬ 
after  k  was  loath  to 
kill  such  fine  ani¬ 
mals  merely  for 
sport.  About  the 
year  1910  T  wanted 
a  fine  head  but 
failed  to  get  it,  and 
finally  in  1915  I 
went  into  the  hills 
south  of  Glacier 
National  Park  de¬ 
termined  that  I 
would  kill  no  elk 
until  I  had  thor¬ 
oughly  looked  him 
over.  This  brought 
me  a  real  experi¬ 
ence,  in  which  I  was 
obliged  to  break  my 
resolve. 

In  company  with 
Carl  Sagan,  who 
had  never  hunted 
elk  but  was  a  fine 
deer  hunter,  we 
struck  off  to  the  elk 
country.  The  first 
day  after  climbing 
to  another  basin 
near  camp,  I  sug¬ 
gested  waiting  at 
the  end  of  the  pass 
to  see  if  we  could 
hear  an  elk  bugling 
before  we  climbed 

higher.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  had  stopped 
we  heard  a  noise  under  us.  It  reminded 
me  of  someone  chopping  wood.  My  com¬ 
panion  sasd,  “Bucks  fighting.”  I  replied 
that  there  were  no  deer  up  there.  “Buck 
elk,”  he  replied ;  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 
We  moved  down  a  little  closer  where  we 
could  see  better  and  discovered  a  small 
four  point  bull  engaged  in  combat  with  a 
far  larger  bull  elk.  Their  action  was  so 
swift  that  we  could  only  conjecture  as  to 
what  was  really  happening.  It  seems  the 
small  elk  was  using  a  tree  as  a  guard.  As 
the  larger  animal  rushed  at  him  on  one 
side  the  smaller  ran  around  the  tree  and 
gored  him  in  the  rear.  The  big  bull  mad 
with  rage  would  turn  and  the  action  would 
be  reversed.  When  sometimes  the  larger 
crowded  the  small  one  away  from  the  pro¬ 
tecting  tree — he  rushed  at  the  small  one, 
swinging  his  head  like  a  man  swinging  a 
scythe.  The  small  one  kept  jumping  back¬ 
ward,  apparently  catching  each  blow  on  his 
antlers.  Thus  they  fought  in  and  out  of 
sight  until  they  locked  antlers.  So  far 
they  had  not  been  aware  of  our 
presence. 

Then  they  came  up  side  by  side  at  a  fierce 
gallop  all  eight  hoofs  hitting  the  ground  to¬ 
gether  and  passing  within  fifty  feet  of  us. 
When  out  of  sight  in  the  timbers  we  heard 
two  pitiful  cries.  If  the  reader  has  ever 


heard  the  squeal  of  an  elk  then  he  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  sound.  Then  all  was  silence. 
As  we  tried  to  approach  them  we  saw  the 
smaller  bull  walking  quietly  toward  11s,  but 
not  yet  aware  of  our  presence.  He  showed 


escape  by  the  way  of  the  pass.  I  then 
thought  what  a  fine  opportunity  to  take  a 
picture  as  he  passed — if  I  only  had  the 
necessary  photographic  apparatus. 

But  I  learned  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
passing  me  by.  As 
he  neared  my  posi¬ 
tion  I  noticed  a  pe¬ 
culiar  look  on  his 
face.  H  e  would 
elevate  one  nostril, 
then  the  other.  I 
discovered  that  he 
was  grinding  his 
teeth,  and  taking  it 
all  together,  he  had 
about  the  meanest, 
fiercest,  most  terri¬ 
fying  look  of  any 
animal  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  I  thought 
that  I  had  better 
not  let  him  on  the 
same  side  of  the 
gulch  with  me  and 
resolved  to  shoot 
when  he  came  to 
the  edge,  a  distance 
of  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet. 


H 


The  result  of  an  elk  hunt  in  the  Montana  Rockies 

considerable  excitement.  Every  now  and 
then  he  tossed  his  head  up  and  down  as  a 
horse  often  does'.  My  companion  wished  to 
shoot  him  but  I  objected,  because  I  could 
plainly  see  that  the  elk  was  no  more  than 
a  four  or  five  pointer  at  the  most.  Sagan 
remarked,  “He  looks  big  enough  for 
me !” 

As  the  elk  passed  out  of  sight  I  decided 
to  climb  down  the  mountain  where  he  had 
been  seen  standing,  hoping  that  I  might 
locate  the  big  bull.  At  the  same  time  I 
cautioned  my  companion  not  to  shoot  down 
there  under  any  circumstances.  In  a  few 
moments  I  came  to  a  gulley  so  full  of 
brush  that  I  could  go  no  farther.  I  saw 
that  by  going  to  the  head  of  the  gulch  I 
could  come  down  on  the  other  side.  I  had 
not  gone  far  before  I  discovered  that  the 
small  bull  now  saw  me  for  the  first  time. 

He  immediately  threw  up  his  head  and 
began  trotting  towards  me.  Thinking  he 
mistook  me  for  an  elk  I  waved  my  hat  at 
him  but  the  more  I  waved  the  more  he 
tossed  his  head  up  and  down.  It  didn’t 
occur  to  me  then  that  he  was  coming  for 
me.  I  supposed  that  he  dared  not  go  down 
the  hill  for  fear  of  running  into  the  big 
bull  and  since  he  couldn’t  climb  the  moun¬ 
tain  behind  him,  because  it  was  too  steep, 
he  was  obliged  to  attempt  to  pass  me  by 
the  head  of  the  gulch  in  order  to  make  his 


E  came  on  to 
the  edge,  still 
tossing  his 
head  up  and  down. 
I  immediately  aimed 
for  the  center  of 
his  brisket  and  fired. 
To  my  astonishment 
he  never  flinched. 
This  was  my  first  experience  of  a  hit  elk 
that  didn’t  flinch — although  I  have  had 
them  get  up  afterward  and  travel  hundreds 
of  yards.  My  first  thought  was — I  must 
have  missed.  However,  the  shot  turned 
him  toward  the  head  of  the  gulch  for 
which  I  was  thankful.  On  reaching  its 
head  I  saw  to  my  horror  that  he  was  com¬ 
ing  around  toward  me,  and  I  moved 
toward  four  trees  about  twenty  feet  away 
which  looked  suitable  for  protection,  and 
offered  a  good  chance  to  fight  around.  I 
fired  two  shots  as  quickly  as  possible,  aim¬ 
ing  at  his  heart,  and  saw  that  I  had  broken 
a  fore  leg.  The  second  shot  as  I  after¬ 
ward  learned  went  through  his  lungs,  leav¬ 
ing  a  hole  at  its  exit  as  large  as  an 
orange.  Still  the  beast  came  on.  -The  situ¬ 
ation  was  now  getting  desperate.  I 
thought  he  would  reach  me  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  and  as  I  had  time  for  only  one  more 
shot,  and  I  had  better  place  it  carefully.  As 
I  was  about  to  fire  he  threw  his  head  down 
with  his  jaw  placed  against  his  shoulder — 
the  broken'  leg  not  interfering  with  his 
forward  progress  in  the  least.  I  tried  to 
break  his  neck,  but  try  as  I  might,  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  bead  on  him.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  could  see  nothing  but 
evergreens  through  the  peep  sight. 

Finally  in  desperation  I  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger  and  he  dropped  to  his  knees,  running 
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his  brow  points  into  the  earth.  He  imme¬ 
diately  rose  to  his  feet,  and  a  look  of  fear 
came  into  his  eyes.  Dropping  to  his  knees 
again  he  still  raised  his  head  and  made 
efforts  to  arise  keeping  his  hips  up  for 
perhaps  ten  seconds.  The  he  rolled  over 
on  his  side  and  I  called  to  my  companion 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole  proceedings — 
“all  over,  come  down !” 

As  he  came  running  toward  me  he  said, 
“By  golly,  that  elk  was  mad  at  you.  His 
hair  stuck  up  all  along  the  top  of  his  neck. 
You  shot  clear  through  him  once.  I  saw 
the  hair  fly  from  his  side.  You  ought  to 
have  been  where  I  was  and  seen  that.”  I 
replied,  that  the  seeing  was  plenty  good 
enough  from  where  I  was,  as  it  was  only 
nineteen  short  steps  to  where  he  lay. 

Up  to  this  time  I  hadn’t  been  frightened 
in  the  least,  but  as  I  came  to  realize  how 
close  a  call  I  had  I  felt  a  contracting  pain 
in  the  lower  chest.  It  seemed  as  though 
I  couldn’t  breathe.  I  turned  cold  and  com¬ 
menced  to  tremble  and  even  cried.  I  had 
to  get  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  get 
relief.  My  companion  became  alarmed  and 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter?  I 
replied.  “I  guess  I’ve  lost  my  nerve,  and 
after  thirty  years  of  big-game  hunting. 

Sagan  wanted  to  know  whether  I  would 
let  him  have  my  binoculars  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  I  told  him  that  he  could  have 


anything  that  I  had  if  he  would  only  stay 
with  me  until  my  nerve  came  back  again. 

Looking  my  animal  over  I  could  find 
no  marks  except  one  dent  in  the  antlers 
undoubtedly  caused  by  rubbing  together 
when  their  antlers  were  locked.  There 
was  blood  around  the  main  beam  as  if  it 
had  been  pressed  against  the  bloody  side 
of  the  large  elk.  The  points  were  clean — 
perhaps  wiped  clean  by  ripping  hair  out  of 
the  other  animal.  There  were  bunches  of 
hair  all  lying  about,  which  had  not  come 
off  the  dead  one  as  his  coat  was  as  smooth 
as  if  he  had  been  curried  that  morning — 
except,  of  course,  for  the  bullet  wounds. 

SAGAN  departed  and  I  immediately  re¬ 
moved  the  entrails  so  that,  even  if  the 
other  elk  came  back  and  chased  me 
away,  I  would  have  good  meat.  I  have 
known  of  many  instances  where  when  an 
elk  fight  has  been  stopped  by  the  shooting 
of  one  animal,  the  survivor  or  some  other 
elk  had  visited  the  carcass  during  the  night. 
I  have  especially  in  mind  an  instance  which 
happened  only  recently  where  I  and  my 
companion  killed  two  bull  elk  about  one 
hundred  yards  apart  near  sundown.  On  re¬ 
turning  the  next  morning  for  the  heads 
we  found  a  bull  elk  standing  within  fifty 
or  seventy-five  yards  savagely  horning  the 
nearby  bushes.  He  wouldn’t  leave  until 


after  I  yelled  at  him  a  number  of  times. 

I  removed  the  head  and  carried  it  down 
into  the  bushes  where  I  could  hide  while 
I  removed  the  scalp  from  around  the  horns 
and  face.  After  cutting  out  some  meat  for 
camp,  I  concluded  to  look  over  the  battle¬ 
ground.  I  hunted  up  all  my  shells,  to  be 
sure  of  all  the  shots  I  had  fired.  I  found 
a  prong  broken  from  the  larger  elk,  my 
companion  picking  up  another  one  on  his 
return.  I  Saw  where  the  bark  had  been 
torn  from  the  roots  of  trees  by  the  ani¬ 
mals’  hoofs.  There  were  also  many  marks 
in  the  bark  of  the  trees  from  their  antlers. 

One  small  green  tree  perhaps  three 
inches  through  had  been  broken  entirly  off. 
A  dead  balsam  covered  with  hair  was  up¬ 
rooted  evidently  by  the  larger  bull.  Scat¬ 
tered  wads  of  hair  were  lying  about. 

While  I  have  killed  many  elk,  having  far 
better  heads,  I  value  this  four  pointer  with 
its  upper  end  of  the  main  beam  twenty- 
three  inches  in  length  beyond  the  last 
point,  most  of  all,  and  intend  to  mount  it, 
placing  a  prong  on  each  side  of  its  neck  on 
the  shield.  My  old  No.  30-40  Winchester, 
which  has  to  its  credit  many  mountain 
goats,  sheep,  bear  and  deer,  will  rest  un¬ 
molested  for  time  to  come  upon  two  suit¬ 
able  prongs.  I  never  intend  to  shoot  this 
old  gun  again.  It  shall  hang  in  a  place 
of  honor  among  my  trophies. 


AN  UNSEEN  COMPANION  OF  LONELY  TRAILS 

THE  BOBCAT  IS  STILL  COMMON  IN  UNSETTLED  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS 
CURIOSITY  OFTEN  LEADS  IT  TO  FOLLOW  MAN  WITHOUT  MALICIOUS  INTENT 

By  LEOREN  D.  INGALLS 


DO  you  know  the  feeling  of  being 
watched  and  followed  by  something 
unseen  ?  Have  you  ever  had  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  being  the  hunted  instead  of  the 
hunter?  If  you  have  not,  then  you  have 
not  had  much  experience  with  this  invisible 
companion  of  the  trails. 

The  wild  cat  does  not  follow  you  out 
of  any  desire  to  injure  you;  what  animates 
him  is  burning  curiosity,  for  he  usually 
has  too  much  respect  for  the  master  of  the 
animal  kingdom  to  try  conclusions  with 
him.  Instances  of  unprovoked  attack  are 
rather  the  exception  which  prove  the  rule. 
Hunger  will  occasionally  make  him  rash 
and  the  smell  of  fresh  meat  may  cause  him 
to  lose  all  caution.  It  is  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  for  a  wild  cat  to  follow  a  team 
closely,  keeping  to  the  underbrush  as  long 
as  there  is  daylight,  but  often  coming  into 
the  open  after  dusk.  Country  doctors  can 
testify  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  as  they  are 
on  unfrequented  roads  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night.  Sometimes  the  “varmints” 
come  very  close  to  the  wagon,  frequently 
terrorizing  both  horse  and  driver.  If  the 
W'ind  happens  to  be  right  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  of  pussy’s  presence  is  the  jump  of 
fright  which  the  horse  gives  when  the  cat’s 
strong  scent  first  reaches  his  nostrils. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  been  startled  by 
the  piercing  sound  of  his  wailing  howl — 
his  screech  being  reserved  for  times  of 
battle.  However,  this  ear-splitting  yell  may 
also  be  heard  in  late  fall  or  early  winter 
as  he  challenges  his  rivals  in  his  search 
for  a  mate.  His  ordinary  howl  has  re¬ 


markably  human  qualities,  and  anyone 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  mistaking  it  for  the  cry  of  a 
human  being  in  distress. 

THEIR  lair  is  located  among  rocks 
whenever  possible,  as  the  foot  scent 
is  not  followed  so  well  over  stone, 
but  the  strong  odor  coming  from  the  den 


A  baby  bobcat  in  captivity 


warns  the  passerby  that  he  is  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  And  it  may  well  be 
dangerous,  if  he  should  happen  to  disturb 
the  two  little  helpless  kittens  as  they  frolic 
in  mimic  warfare  in  front  of  their  rocky 


home.  Should  he  reach  in  among  the 
bones  with  which  the  cave  is  littered  and 
capture  one  of  the  small  spotted  atoms  of 
fury,  its  calls  will  soon  bring  its  mother  to 
avenge  its  woes.  And  to  an  unarmed  man 
she  is  not  a  foe  to  be  despised,  despite  her 
small  size,  for  her  quickness  is  as  marvel¬ 
ous  as  her  spirit  and  courage. 

But  if  they  are  not  troubled,  after  their 
eyes  are  well  opened,  she  begins  bringing 
home  live  game  to  teach  them  how  to  do 
their  own  hunting,  and  as  they  grow  older 
she  leads  them  forth  to  the  slaughter  of 
mice  or  the  stalking  of  rabbits.  Nor  does 
she  fail  to  instruct  them  in  the  danger 
scents  of  the  woods.  To  run  from  a  man 
is  against  their  principles ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  get  out  of  sight. 

NEXT  year  they  may  learn  for  them¬ 
selves  the  delights  of  a  midnight 
foray  upon  the  henyard,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  of  young  lambs :  overindul¬ 
gence  in  this  manner  often  proving  fatal 
to  themselves.  At  times  they  visit  lonely 
slaughter  houses,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  crunch  of  bones  between  teeth  as  I 
heard  it  one  night  while  passing  one  coun¬ 
try  abbatoir.  A  fox  would  have  run ;  a 
dog  would  have  growled ;  but  not  so  the 
bobcat.  He  simply  stuck  to  his  bone  and 
though  I  passed  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  he  lay  hidden  in  the  bushes,  he 
refused  to  lower  his  dignity  by  flight.  I 
must  confess  that  as  I  was  totally  un¬ 
armed,  I  felt  decidedly  uncomfortable  in 
spite  of  my  knowledge  of  their  habits. 
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By  F.  V.  WILLIAMS 


ZIPP-IT-IT  Ping!  Both  pardner  and 
I  ducked  our  heads  and  ran  for  two 
large  trees,  the  nearest  cover,  but  be¬ 
fore  we  had  fairly  started  a  bullet 
“smacked”  into  a  tree  twenty  feet  away. 

What  pardner  said  would  not  look  well 
in  print,  the  while  he  “hugged”  his  tree 
and  waited  for  another  shot;  as  for  me  I 
was  too  scared  to  give  voice  to  my  feel¬ 
ings.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  “scared,”  that’s  the 
word ,  to  use,  and  we  were  not  over  in 
France  either,  just  plain  every  day  hunt¬ 
ers  ’way  up  in  the  North  woods  and  we’d 
been  having  a  bully  good  time  up  to  the 
present,  but  the  pleasure  had  left  our  day’s 
trip  with  that  shot. 

•  “I  s’pose  the  man  that  fired  that  shot 
was  half  a  mile  away,  and  say !  look  over 
there;  see  that  young  fir  with  the  ‘spot’ 
on  it?”  I  did  not,  but  after  waiting  a  few 
moments  to  see  if  the  shot  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  we  walked  across  to  the 
tree  indicated  by  my  companion,  •  and  sure 
enough  there  was  a  bullet  hole  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground. 

THE  tree  was  about  eighteen  inches 
through,  and  the  bullet  had  struck 
near  a  limb,  a  bit  of  a  glancing  blow, 
tearing  the  bark  away  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  left  a  welt  of  raw  bark  exposed  and 
it  was  this  that  caught  his  eye. 

My  companion  leaned  his  rifle  against  a 


convenient  windfall  and  taking  out  his 
heavy  hunting  knife  proceeded  to  “dig  out” 
that  bullet;  it  had  penetrated  the  fir  some 
three  inches  and  it  was  a  nearly  perfect 
steel  jacketed  bullet,  not  a  soft  nose. 

We  hunted  together  for  the  remainder 
of  the  forenoon,  separated  at  lunch  hour 
and  arrived  back  at  camp  by  different 
routes  in  time  for  the  evening  meal  with¬ 
out  having  fired  a  shot,  and  after  we  had 
gathered  around  the  big  airtight  in  the 
living  room  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  one  of  the  party,  a  stranger  to  us,  a 
business  man  who  had  arrived  two  days 
before,  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  see 
his  new  rifle.  She’s  a  “beaut”  he  warned, 
and  of  course  we  were  interested,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  that  gentleman  produced? 
One  of  the  new  Springfields,  and  showing 
us  a  loaded  cartridge  he  remarked  that  he 
could  sure  “reach”  for  them  with  those 
steel  jacketed  bullets. 

“Why,”  says  he,  “that’ll  shoot  through  a 
tree  a  foot  thick  and  kill  a  buck  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away.”  Truly  a  good  gun,  the 
New  Springfield,  but  the  steel  jacketed 
bullets  for  hunting  deer?  What  do  Forest 
and  Stream  readers  think  about  this? 

Pard  gave  me  the  wink  and  we  both 
agreed  that  his  weapon  was  a  good  one, 
but  suggested  in  a  mild  way  that  it  was 
more  fitted  for  the  work  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans  than  a  deer  hunter’s  companion,  at 
which  our  friend  began  to  get  peevish  and 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

NEXT  morning  the  owner  of  the  camp, 
Friend  John  whom  we  had  known 
for  years,  was  approached  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  camping  out,  and  we  packed  a 
small  tent,  grub,  etc.,  into  the  old  camp 
wagon  and  were  driven  out  ten  miles  from 
the  main  camp,  where  we  enjoyed  two 
weeks  of  splendid  sport  entirely  removed 
from  the  fear  of  wandering  rifle  bullets. 

Another  time  away  out  on  Vancouver 
Island,  British  Columbia,  a  young  hunter 
friend  of  mine  told  me  this  story  on  him¬ 
self.  It  was  raining  just  a  regular  West 
Coast  drizzle ;  he  had  taken  his  45-70  Win¬ 
chester  and  went  out  for  a  “Mowich”  deer, 
he  had!  followed  a  deer  trail  through  a  big 
fern  patch  but  lost  it  again  on  the  high 
ground,  and  as  it  was  getting  dark  he  had 
headed  toward  home.  As  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  small  clearing  he  stopped  to  look 


about  and  across  on  the  far  side  just  ovei 
a  fallen  tree  trunk  he  spied  the  back  of  a 
deer.  It  was  quite  dark  and  the  deer  in 
the  shadow,  so  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  he  got  a  good  rest  against  the  side  of 
a  tree  and  was  just  about  to  press  the 
trigger — (this  youngster  was  a  good  shot 
as  I  have  seen  him  shoot  grouse  through 
the  head  with  this  same  big  gun,  and  out 
of  six  shots  in  a  forenoon  miss  but  one) — 
when  something  warned  him  that  this  was 
not  a  deer  that  he  was  about  to  shoot  at. 
He  put  his  rifle  down  to  take  a  second 
look  and  make  sure\  and  as  he  did  so  the 
“deer”  rose  straight  up  in  the  air.  It  was 
a  deer  all  right,  but  it  was  on  the  back  of 
one  of  the  neighboring  ranchmen  and  he 
had  sat  down  with  his  back  against  the 
windfall  to  rest.  My  young  friend  put  his 
rifle  at  safety  and  went  home. 

THIS  is  old  stuff?  All  right,  perhaps  it 
is.  It’s  new  every  season  in  the 
woods,  and  these  incidents  are  true. 
Be  sure  of  what  you’re  shooting  at,  and 
remember  a  small  steel  jacketed  bullet  will 
not  stop  your  quarry  like  the  “soft  nose,” 
even  if  you  can  shoot  through  a  steel  rail 
with  it.  The  other  fellow  has  a  right  in 
the  woods  also  and  it  makes  him  nervous 
at  times  to  hear  your  armor  piercing  pro¬ 
jectiles  go  zipping  past  his  head  as  you 
shoot  at  your  game  a  mile  away. 
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“DIGGING  IN”  SOMEWHERE  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

HOW  THE  ESSEX  SCHOOL  OF  MUSKETRY  MADE  A  TARGET  BUTT  THAT  COST 
ONLY  ENERGY  AND  WHY  THEIR  RIFLE  RANGE  WILL  BE  RUN  ALL  WINTER 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  T1NNEY 


BACK  in  the  Jersey  hills  lives  Pop 
Young,  a  sturdy  old  chap  of  sixty  sum¬ 
mers  who  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
a  man  rich  in  health,  energy  and  friends, 
a  sportsman  and  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  Pop  has  two  boys  and  he  took  time 
to  grow  up  with  them,  taught  them  to  love 
and  appreciate  the  big  open  with  all  it 
means  to  us  Americans.  Pop’s  formula  is 
“red  blood  and  gun  powder”  and  it  works ; 
both  his  sons  are  living  examples  of  that 
fact.  Also  Pop  is  serving  his  country  in  a 
manner  others  should  emulate.  He  is 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Essex  School  of 
Musketry  and  when  he  told  us  he  planned 
to  run  the  outdoor  range  all  winter,  an  un¬ 
usual  proceeding,  vye  asked  reasons  for  this 
radical  departure  in  the  shooting  game. 

“It’s  this  way,”  said  Pop  as  he  carefully 
polished  the  bore  of  his  old  Ballard  rifle, 
“a  military  rifleman  must  possess  sterner 
qualities  than  just  being  able  to  shoot 
straight,  he  must  be  able  to  do  that  certain 
thing  under  conditions  approximating  those 
found  on  the  battlefield.  The  men  who 
made  this  country  didn’t  worry  much 
about  the  weather  and  they  who  will 
save  it  must  be  made  of  the  same 
stuff,  otherwise  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  pay  the  Kaiser’s  war  debt.  My 
suggestion  is  to  eliminate  that  am¬ 
bitious  person  entirely  and  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  delivering 
hot  lead  when  and  where  it  is  needed, 
regardless  of  the  season  or  the  tem¬ 
perature.  That’s  why  we  must  turn 
our  rifle  range  into  a  sort  of  war¬ 
time  country  club  where  the  boys  can 
spend  their  week-ends  and  get  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  real  thing.  They  must 
dig  trenches,  build  butts,  shoot,  cook 
their  own  ‘chow’  and  when  night 
comes  bed  down  in  their  shack  like 
they  would  ‘somewhere  in  France’ — 
rough  work  that  soils  the  hands  and  hard¬ 
ens  the  body.  Getting  away  from  bath¬ 
rooms  and  steam  heat  for 
two  days  a  week  does  a  lot 
of  good  and  warm  clothes 
and  blankets  will  make  them 
comfortable.  Also  winter 
work  shows  who  are  the  real 
men  and  how  many  molly¬ 
coddles  are  cluttering  up 
the  range  and  wasting  our 
time.  This  war  will  be  won 
by  red  blood  and  gun  pow¬ 
der  and  the  sooner  people 
realize  that  rifle  shooting 
is  a  man’s  game,  the  better 
for  all  concerned.” 

.  One  beautiful  October 
morning,  we  were  suddenly 
confronted  with  three  dis¬ 
tressing  conditions:  We 

needed  a  new  pit  and  target 
carrier,  the  state  of  the  ex- 
checquer  precluded  any  im¬ 
mediate  expenditures,  and 
we  required  the  butt  that  very  afternoon. 
It  was  a  case  of  produce  a  new  pit  or 
stop  shooting.  Whereupon  two  engineers, 


two  business  men  and  a  lawyer  proceeded 
to  solve  a  problem  in  applied  mechanics. 


N  these  days  of  hammerless  guns, 
smokeless  powders  and  rimless  cart¬ 
ridges,  one  is  apt  to  take  radical  im¬ 
provements  in  the  shooting  game  as  a 


Front  of  butt  with  target  in  position 

matter  of  course,  but  just  the  same,  we 
feel  that  our  costless  target  butt  is  an  ac¬ 


The  writer  scoring  the  same  target  with  pencil 

complishment.  And  as  “digging  in”  has 
become  the  primary  tactical  operation  of 


Target  back  “in  battery”;  position  of  last  hit  is  being 
indicated  by  the  disk 


all  armies,  it  is  no  more  than  fitting 
that  the  military  riflemen  should  be  properly 
introduced  to  this  unromantic,  yet  very 


important  feature  of  the  fighting  game. 

Engineer  No.  i,  alias  Franco,  received 
the  hatchet,  a  handful  of  nails,  and  orders 
to  rustle  some  wire  and  an  old  board. 
Engineer  No.  2,  alias  Lil  Arthur,  took 
charge  of  the  excavating  squad,  i.e.,  two 
business  men,  and  the  lawyer  was  issued 
the  mattock  and  told  to  break  out  a  strip 
of  sod  some  three  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
long.  The  business  men  plugged  away 
as  became  future  captains  of  industry. 
The  lawyer,  like  all  fat  men,  perspired 
profusely  and  cussed  considerably,  while 
Lil  Arthur  bossed  the  job,  wielded  a 
shovel  and  saw  to  it  that  the  other  tools 
were  kept  moving.  In  two  hours  the  four 
impromptu  tarriers  had  produced  a  trench 
some  four  feet  deep,  throwing  out  the 
earth  on  the  side  toward  the  firing  line, 
making  a  substantial  cover  somewhat 
higher  than  a  man’s  head. 

In  the  meantime  Franco  had  made  a 
target  frame  about  six  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide  and  begged  some  wire  from  a 
neighboring  hotel.  This  wire  was  passed 
over  two  uprights,  cut  from  some 
nearby  saplings,  and  run  three  feet 
above  and  parallel  with  the  further 
edge  of  the  trench,  the  ends  being 
securely  pegged  down.  On  this 
crude  suspension  the  target  frame 
was  hung  horizontally  by  two  bent 
nails.  Presto,  the  job  was  done.  A 
complete  pit  and  target  carrier  had 
been  produced  by  five  amateur  me¬ 
chanics  in  less  than  120  minutes,  with¬ 
out  expending  one  cent  of  real  money. 
A  light  stick  and  an  old  target  was 
made  into  a  disk  for  spotting  shots, 
and  a  handkerchief  answered  for  a 
powder  flag.  The  shooting  com¬ 
menced  on  time  to  the  minute. 

Now  consult  the  photos.  The  first 
shows  the  front  of  the  butt  with 
target  No.  1  in  position. 

In  the  second  the  writer  is  in  the  act  of 
scoring  target  No.  1  with  a 
pencil,  and  by  drawing  this 
target  into  the  pit  he  has 
exposed  target  No.  2  to  the 
firing  line. 

The  third  shows  target 
No.  1  back  “in  battery”  and 
the  position  of  the  last  hit 
is  being  indicated  by  the 
disk  mentioned  before. 

The  procedure  is  this : 
The  men  on  the  firing  line 
shoot  in  pairs.  The  man  on 
the  left  shoots  at  target  No. 
1  which  appears  on  the  left 
side  of  the  parapet.  The 
man  on  the  right  fires  on 
target  No.  2  which  appears 
on  the  right  side  of  the  em¬ 
bankment.  A  bullet  strikes 
target  No.  1,  the  marker 
draws  it  onto  the  pit  by  slid¬ 
ing  the  frame  along  the 
wire,  and  thus  exposes  target  No.  2.  He 
scores  the  shot  with  a  pencil  and  disks  the 
(continued  on  page  49) 
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TJ/'.E  are  depending  upon 
try  the  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  our  old  cor¬ 

respondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the 

woods  better  than  Nessmuk 
or  wrote  of  them  with  quaint¬ 
er  charm.  Many  of  his  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  on  camping  and 

“going  light ”  have  been  adopt- 


Horsehair  Snares  for  Rabbits 

HAVE  found  that  a  good  snare  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  catching  rabbits 
and  during  the  winter  I  set  quite  a  line  of 
them  in  a  swamp  near  my  farm.  We  have 
always  been  fond  of  them  as  food,  and 
this  winter  I  intend  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  still 1  further  and  help  to  save  the 
beef  for  the  boys  at  the  Front — and  we 
will  not  have  any  “meatless  days”  either, 
if  my  snares  work  well.  You  will  see  from 
the  rough  drawings  enclosed  that  my  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  setting  snares  depend 
on  the  place  where  they  are  set.  Of 
course,  I  always  choose  a  runway,  and  I 
twist  my  snares  by  the  old  Indian  method, 
which  I  will  describe. 

Take  about  20  horsehairs,  tie  the  butts 
together  in  a  double  knot,  then  divide  into 
half  and  tie  a  double  knot  in  each  end, 
with  the  butts  in  the  middle.  Then  secure 
one  end  to  a  nail  in  a  post  end,  as  I  have 
shown  in  my  drawing.  Now  you  are  ready 
to  twist  it.  Hold  the  free  end  in  your 
fingers  securely  and  twist  to  the  left  until 
tight.  Now  take  hold  of  the  center  butt- 
knot  and  lift  it  up,  thus  bringing  the  two 
ends  together.  Do  not  let  go  of  it  and  keep 
it  taut  until  the  ends  are  firmly  grasped, 
then  let  go  the  butt-knot.  It  will  start  to 
twist  to  the  right;  when  it  stops  twisting 
tie  the  two  ends  together  in  a  double  knot 
to  keep  it  from  untwisting.  Separate  the 


hairs  at  one  end  and  slip  the  other  end 
through  as  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the 
finished  snare.  You  have  a  snare  which 
will  not  kink  and  will  always  hold  its  loop. 
Be  sure  to  use  black  or  brown  hair,  never 
white,  which  for  some  reason  is  never  used 
by  the  old  trappers.  You  would  think  that 
white  would  be  better  and  would  show 
less  against  the  snow,  but  for  some  reason 
old  trappers  avoid  it.  Maybe  it  is  only  a 
superstition,  but  all  I  have  to  say  is:  Try 
it  and  see  how  many  rabbits  you  catch. 

When  you  set  the  snare,  you  can  use  a 
spring  pole  or  just  a  long  sapling.  The 
lower  way  shows  how  I  set  snares  on  a 
runway  that  passes  under  a  fence.  Be 
sure  to  secure  the  snare  at  the  bottom  in 
the  cleft  of  a  tiny  stick.  This  keeps  it  from 
swinging  in  the  wind  and  letting  the  rab¬ 
bit  run  under  it. 

John  Bailey,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 


Unbreakable  Condiment-Holder 

USED  a  piece  of  a  broken  bamboo  fish¬ 
ing  rod  to  make  a  condiment  holder 
which  was  a  success  in  every  way.  It  was 
unbreakable,  non-corrosive,  did  not  spill  the 
contents  among  other  foodstuffs  and  cost 
nothing  at  all  to  make. 

Select  a  smooth  place  and  saw  the  rod 
across  in  two  places  about  two  inches  from 
a  joint  in  the  wood.  This  gives  two  cells 
of  equal  size,  as  the  joint  extends  across 


PEG  ABOUT  THE  SIZE  OF  MATCH  SPLIT  DOWN  AN  EIGHTH  OF  AN  INCH  FOR  HOLDING 
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the  cane  and  forms  a  partition.  In  one 
cell  put  salt  and  cork  the  end  tightly  with 
an  ordinary  cork;  put  pepper  in  the  other 
cell  and  close  with  a  tight-fitting  cork. 

t r 
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You  have  to  try  this  contrivance  to  see 
how  really  handy  it  is. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  hints  sent  in  by  other 
sportsmen,  especially  those  sent  in  by  Jim 
Ferguson.  I  wish  he  would  write  more 
about  his  outfit  and  his  experiences  on  the 
trail.  It  mifSt  be  great  fun  to  travel  round 
the  country  as  he  does.  Give  him  my  re¬ 
gards. 

Nevill  K.  Morris,  Long  Island. 


Trench  Candles — A  New  Fuel 

HERE  is  no  doubt  but  that  when  the 
present  war  is  ended  the  sportsman’s 
“bag  of  tricks”  will  contain  many  new  ap¬ 
pliances  and  methods  borrowed  from  mili¬ 
tary  experience.  Even  now  a  number  of 
such  are  making  their  appearance,  as  can 
be  readily  seen  by  the  perusal  of  any  up- 
to-date  sportsman’s  magazine. 

Having  recently  read  of  the  trench  can¬ 
dles  used  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Allied  na¬ 
tions  for  heating  rations  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  would  render  smoke  and  a  large 
flame  extremely  dangerous,  I  became  curi¬ 
ous  as  to  their  use  in  the  field.  A  few 
experiments  proved  their  great  value,  espe¬ 
cially  so  when  one  does  not  wish  to  gather 
firewood  just  to  make  coffee  or  heat  soup, 
etc.,  or  in  case  of  a  recent  shower  having 
drenched  all  the  kindling  in  the  vicinity, 
on  which  occasion  they  may  be  used  to 
start  the  camp-fire,  as  the  length  of  time 
they  will  burn,  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  is 
sufficient  to  start  even  green  wood. 

Trench  candles  are  made  by  rolling 
newspapers  into  a  compact  roll  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  secured  by  pasting  along 
the  edge  of  the  last  sheet.  This  roll  is 
then  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  which  are  boiled  in  paraffine 
for  about  five  minutes.  After  cooling  these 
candles  are  firm  and  hard  and  for  use  are 
stood  on  end  and  lighted. 

Now  for  the  proof  of  their  practical 
utility.  On  one  occasion  my  companion 
and  I  cooked  bacon  and  eggs,  using  only 
part  of  a  candle;  at  another  test  soup  for 
three  was  prepared  without  exhausting  the 
fuel.  As  a  result  of  these  and  many  other 
experiments  my  outfit  always  contains 
these  handy  articles  and  I  consider  myself 
prepared  for  warm  noon  lunches  and  fires 
on  rainy  days. 


PEPPER. 
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ed  by  the  United  States  Army; 
his  canoe  has  been  preserved 
in  Smithsonian  Institution; 
and  we  hope  that  all  good 
woodsmen  will  contribute 
their  Hints  and  Kinks  and 
trail-tested  contrivances.  For 
the  best  idea  sent  in  next 
month  will  be  given  a  copy  of 
Nessmuk’s  classic  book  Wood¬ 
craft  that  is  now  in  press. 


To  Tell  Directions  in  the  Woods 

1AM  bringing  ,1  log  for  Nessmuk’s 
Campfire  and  trust  it  is  of  such  a  texture 
that  its  bright  flames  will  guide  some  lost 
wanderer  to  the  warming  beams  and  the 
hospitality  of  some  outer’s  camp. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the 
woodspun  than  to  have  an  infallible  meth¬ 
od  of  telling  directions — points  of  the  com¬ 
pass — when  the  woods.  When  the  sun  is 
shining,  no  one  should  have  any  difficulty 
in  getting  his  directions,  especially  if  he  has 
his  watch.  If  the  sun  is  not  shining,  it 
takes  the  most  dense  clouds  to  prevent  the 
casting  of  a  shadow  of  a  small  knife  blade, 
if  held  point  on  the  thumb  nail  upright 
and  slowly  rotated  until  the  thinnest 
shadow  is  cast  on  the  nail.  This  will  give 
thfe  direction  of  the  sun  at  any  time  of 
day,  except  on  rarest  occasions. 

It  is  of  these  rarest  of  occasions  I  would 
write.  We  have  all  heard  of  telling  the 
north  point  by  noting  the  moss  on  the 
trees ;  but  if  anyone  were  to  attempt  this 
by  inspecting  any  single  tree,  as  most 
would  do,  he  would  soon  be  hopelessly  be¬ 
wildered.  So  to  determine  the  points  of 
the  compass  by  the  moss,  seek  a  place 
where  the  wood  seem  to  be  of  equal 
density  in  all  directions.  Then  extend  the 
arms  at  right  angles  from  the  shoulders 
and  slowly  turn  around,  looking  out  into 
the  woods.  It  will  soon  be  noticed  that  in 
one  direction  the  woods  look  light  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  they  look  dark.  Try 
this  several  times  until  you  are  certain  they 
look  the  darkest,  and  stop.  You  will  be 
facing  the  south  because  moss  is  darker 
than  the  bark  of  the  trees  and  it  is  densest 
on  the  average  on  the  north  side  of  the 
trees.  Hence  your  right  hand  will  be  point¬ 
ing  to  the  west,  yonr  back  to  the  north  and 
your  left  hand  to  the  east. 

This  will  certainly'  give  your  directions 
closer  than  one  can  walk  a  line  indicated 
by  an  ordinary  pocket  compass.  This  is 
especially  valuable  in  monotonously  level 
country  where  there  are  no  high  points  for 
observation.  I  have  never  seen  this  method 
in  print  and  know  of  no  one  using  it  except 
myself  and  a  few  of  my  friends,  and  we 
rely  on  it  absolutely. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Pei.ton,  Arkansas. 


An  Extra  Strong  Stitch 

HERE  are  some  who  prefer  to  make 
and  sew  their  own  tents,  but  who  have 
had  trouble  in  making  the  seams  tight.  It 
is  hard  to  beat  machine  work,  but  some¬ 
times  a  machine  is  not  available,  and  then 
there  is  the  same  feeling  about  a  tent  made 
by  hand,  if  it  is  one’s  own  hand,  that  there 
is  about  anything  else  that  is  rare  and 
hand-made.  A  tent  must  comfortably  pro¬ 


tect  the  camper  and  his  necessaries,  but  all 
extra  inches  over  the  required  dimensions 
should  be  discarded. 

Many  moments  of  pleasure  can  be  en- 
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joyed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  camp¬ 
ing  trip.  One  time  of  pleasure  is  that 
spent  in  making  just  exactly  the  tent  you 
need,  according  to  dimensions  which  you 
have  evolved  and  tested  on  trails — one  of 
correct  dimensions  and  weight,  that  will 
withstand  all  of  Nature’s  elements  and  the 
maker’s  egotism  in  telling  about  it. 

Here  is  a  stitch  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  wear,  either  on  a  flat  seam  or  on  an 
edge.  For  the  flat  seam  let  one  edge  slip 
by  the  other  about  one-half  inch,  hold  the 
needle  at  right  angles  to  the  seam  and  in¬ 
sert,  taking  in  a  raw  edge  and  making  a 
short  stitch  on  the  other  side,  as  shown ; 
draw  thread  up  through  the  knot  for  first 


stitch,  but  when  succeeding  stitches  are 
taken  draw  thread  over  and  under  the 
thread  that  lies  parallel  to  the  seam.  Study 
the  diagram  and  you  will  catch  the  trick. 
On  an  edge  seam  the  two  edges  are  placed 
evenly  together  and  the  stitch  taken  over 
both  edges  instead  of  through  to  the  back. 
Tools  needed  are  knife,  darning  needle,  or 
triangular  sailmaker’s  needle,  ball  of  3-cord 
flax,  piece  shoemaker’s  wax  and  beeswax. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 


A  Deadfall  for  Fox  or  Coon 

HE  best  method  of  capturing  fur 
bearing  animals  is  by  the  deadfall. 
Many  trappers  do  not  agree  with  me  in 
this,  but  I  believe  that  is  because  they  do 
not  build  one  correctly.  To  be  a  success', 
a  deadfall  should  be  constructed  in  the 
summer;  by  fall  it  will  have  a  weather¬ 
beaten  appearance  and  will  be  more  likely 
to  deceive  the  animals.  Of  course,  in  some 
cases  this  is  not  imperative,  but  I  have 
found  that  it  is  better  to  do  so. 

To  construct  the  deadfall  which  I  have 
drawn,  drive  stakes  in  the  ground  on  each 
side  of  a  log,  these  stakes  acting,  as  guides 
for  the  fall  of  the  upper  log  which  is  bal¬ 
anced  on  a  stake  poised  on  the  bait  stick. 
A  pen  of  stakes  is  driven  closely  around 
the  bait — be  sure  and  build  the  pen  strong, 
or  the  animal  may  get  away  with  the  bait. 

I  consider  that  the  deadfall  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  steel  trap ;  you  do  not 
have  to  carry  it  into  the  woods  and  over 
the  lines,  it  kills  quickly  and  does  not 
mutilate  the  fur  in  any  way;  it  costs  noth¬ 
ing  to  make,  consequently  you  are  not  out 
of  pocket  if  it  is  washed  away  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  any  accident. 

L.  Jackson,  Maine. 
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BUILDING  A  SPEEDY  AERO-POWER  SLED 

THE  NEWEST  MODEL  OF  SPORTSMAN’S  FLYER  FOR  USE  ON  ICE  OR  SNOW  FIELDS, 

CAN  BE  CONSTRUCTED  AT  HOME  ACCORDING  TO  DRAWINGS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

Drawn  for  FOREST  AND  STREAM  by  P.  P.  AVERY,  M.  E. 


FROM  early  boyhood  all  American 
men  with  red  blood  in  their  veins 
have  loved  winter’s  most  exhilarating 
sport,  ice-boating.  There  is  something  in 
the  exciting  rush  over  the  glassy  frozen 
surface  of  lake  or  pond  that  stirs  the  blood 
and  fires  the  imagination.  There  have 
been  many  types  of  ice-boats  designed, 
with  the  wind  as  motive  power,  which  com¬ 
pare  favorably  in  spread  of  sail  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  execution  with  the  finest  yachts 
afloat.  But  unless  a  steady  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  the  sport  was  not  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  aero-power  sled  which  I  am  here 
illustrating  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  wind- 
propelled  ice-boat,  and,  I  think,  none  of  its 
faults.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  fickle¬ 
ness  of  the  air  for  its  safe  return  from 
miles  afield;  it  can  be  sailed  as  speedily  in 
one  direction  as  another ;  there  is  none  of 
the  inconvenience  of  dodging  booms  on 
various  and  frequent  tacks ;  and  one  can 
sit  comfortably  while  whizzing  at  a  speed 
which  is  limited  by  little  but  the  nerve  of 
the  driver.  These  considerations  all  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  outdoor  men  or  women  who 
do  not  despise  comfort  in  their  sports. 

TO  construct  a  sportsman’s  flyer  which 
should  appeal  to  any  man  of  out¬ 
door  habits  living  near  a  fresh  water 
river,  steam,  or  lake,  the  following  parts 
are  necessary :  I — Second  hand  22.5  to  25- 
30  Horse  Power  automobile  engine,  com¬ 
plete  power  unit,  including  mot.or,  fly¬ 
wheel,  supporting  brackets,  carburetor, 
magneto,  inlet  pipe  and  manifold,  and  ex¬ 
haust  manifold  and  pipe,  radiator,  cooling 
fan,  and  starting  crank  (all  to  be  set  upon 
frame  as  shown),  X  aeroplane  propellor, 
5  ft.  dia.  and  necessary  flange,  bolted  to 
crank  shaft  of  motor  or  directly  to  fly¬ 
wheel.  This  may  be  purchased  from  any 
aero  supply  company  or  obtained  sec¬ 
ond  hand  by  advertising  in  newspapers 
for  one.  The  balance  of  material  required 
is  lumber,  small  fittings,  and  iron  runners 
for  the  sleds. 

Purchase  several  12  foot  lengths  of  4" 


x  4"  yellow  pine  and  construct  the  main 
frame  as  shown,  12  feet  long  and  3' -3" 
wide  with  “halved”  joints  reinforced 
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with  Y"  iron  corner  brackets  securely 
screwed  into  place  with  2"  screws.  Cover 
the  frame  with  1"  x  5"  yellow  pine  or 
North  Carolina  pine,  tongue  and  grooved 
and  blind  nailed  to  join  each  board  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  Extend  the  floor 
from  front  to  engine  frame.  Cross  brace 
the  engine  frame  with  2"  x  4"  yellow  pine 
or  spruce  timbers  halved  at  joints,  and 
securely  screwed  into  place.  Reinforce 
all  joints  with  J/%"  x  1"  band  iron  strips 
screwed  tight  to  the  two  members. 

Build  the  seat  as  shown  of  lYs"  mate¬ 
rial,  pine  or  chestnut,  screwed  together 
and  hinged  lid  on  top  so  a  storage  com¬ 
partment  is  made.  Cover  the  inside  of 
seat  with  a  good  imitation  leather  with 
hair  or  cotton  or  cotton  waste  under 
same  to  make  a  comfortable  upholstered 
seat.  Tack  down  with  Y\'  copper  tacks 
spaced  every  3"  square.  Have  filling  of 
a  thickness  of  I  loose  and  when  tacked 
down  it  makes  a  Y"  padding  very  nicely. 


BUILD  the  front  shield  of  ordinary  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet  iron  of  size  as  shown, 
riveted  together  at  seams  with  Y&"  x 
Y"  X  Y"  angle  iron  and  Ya"  rivets.  Riv¬ 
ets  are  to  be  malleable  iron,  as  copper 
is  too  soft.  Construct  the  sleds  of  1%." 
yellow  pine  of  size  as  shown  sawed  to 
curve  shown  by  a  compass  or  “keyhole” 
saw  and  fitted  with  iron  runners  made  V 
shape  and  screwed  fast  with  counter¬ 
sunk  screws.  The  front  sled  is  attached 
to  the  frame  or  “chassis”  by  a  “king 
bolt”  and  bearing  plates  (2).  Its  axis  is 
the  steering  rod  and  its  handle  for  steer¬ 
ing  is  as  shown.  Cut  a  ring  around  the 
plates  with  a  cape  chisel  about  4"  diam¬ 
eter  which  groove  retains  grease  enough 
to  keep  it  properly  lubricated  for  the 
work  it  must  do.  This  steering  rod  is 
made  of  I'Jq"  galvanized  iron  water  pipe 
and  handle  is  of  wrapped  tire  tape  or  wood 
bored  out  to  tight  fit  and  shellaced  to 
the  steering  rod. 

The  rear  sled  is  fastened  to  the  chassis 
by  a  pair  of  swivel  hinges  and  chaiqs 
at  their  front  end,  so  that  in  case  of 
meeting  a  large  obstruction  of  uneven 
ice,  the  rear  sled  will  assume  a  natural 
course  and  maintain  a  true  course  of 
travel  up  and  down;  in  operation  it  is 
very  similar  to  the  spring  action  of  an 
automobile.  The  front  sled  is  made  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  rear  one  as  it  has  the 
duty  of  steering  as  well  as  support. 

The  steering  gear  is  of  the  “tiller”  type 
because  this  is  more  positive  and  less 
complicated  than  the  steering  wheel,  and 
its  control  is  almost  instantaneous  with 
the  handle  action.  The  brake  is  made  of 
a  pair  of  YY'  x  I'Yt,"  band  iron  hooks  or 
forks,  which  are  fastened  to  the  main  frame 
with  Y"  bolts  6"  long  and  plain  washers 
on  each  side,  well  lubricated  with  heavy 
grease,  the  pair  operating  from  a  cross 
axle  fastened  to  the  lever  (J4"  x  2"  band 
iron)  by  steel  cable  wire  about  Ya"  diam¬ 
eter.  A  ratchet  lock  may  be  provided 
to  hold  brake  lever  in  its  position,  or 
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hand  pressure  will  be  found  sufficient  in 
all  cases  of  “emergency  braking.” 

In  speeding  up  or  slowing  down  the 
motor  a  hand  control,  or  throttle  as 
shown  will  be  found  to  give  most  efficient 


gently,  but  firmly  on  brake  lever  (which 
throws  the  brakeshoes  into  contact  with 
the  ice)  and  the  machine  comes  to  a 
standstill.  Use  alcohol  and  glycerine 
and  Yz  water  in  the  radiator  to  prevent 


THE  above  instructions  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  persons  totally  unfamiliar 
with  the  workings  of  a  gasoline  mo¬ 
tor  ;  such  will  do  well  to  seek  the  aid  of 
some  friend  who  drives  his  own  car.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  sufficient  familiarity  with  an 
automobile  engine  to  find  the  “trouble”  in 
case  of  a  breakdown,  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  my  instructions  and  specifications 
and  decipher  my  plans.  If  they  seem  ob¬ 
scure  on  any  point  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  receive  inquiries  and  will  clear  up 
any  difficulty  which  may  arise  on  any 
point.  This  is  not  a  hypothetical  aero- 
power  sled.  It  exists,  and  some  day  this 
winter  you  may  see  it  gliding  past  your 
ice-boat  which  lies  helpless  far  from  home 
when  the  wind  falls  to  a  calm.  Those 
of  you  who  have  spent  a  day  on  the  ice 
of  the  North  or  South  Shrewsbury  river 
know  with  what  marrow-chilling  power 
the  winds  sweep  across  the  ice.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  wear  enough  clothing 
to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  the  bundled-up 
feeling  which  results  spoils  part  of  the 
day’s  pleasure. 

You  will  note  that  my  sled  is  equipped 


service.  Connect  this  to  carburetor 
throttle  by  a  YY'  diameter  steel  cable 
wire,  arid  Yi"  wire  spring  to  close  it. 
This  throttle  valve  may  be  operated  by 
a  foot  pedal  or  “accelerator”  and  if  this 
is  desired,  the  hand  operating  levers  are 
but  slightly  changed;  the  throttle  to  be 
closed  by  a  light  spiral  screen  door 
spring,  fastened  with  one  end  to  carbu¬ 
retor  throttle  arm,  and  the  other  end  to 
side  of  main  frame  or  to  other  conven¬ 
ient  place,  so  that  it  will  pull  the  throttle 
closed  unless  it  is  held  open  mechan¬ 
ically  by  either  the  foot  or  hand  throt¬ 
tle.  The  hand  throttle  is  to  be  spring 
locked  in  its  sector  so  that  it  may  be  held 
open  in  any  position.  Provide  a  friction 
adjustment  on  spark  advance  lever  so 
that  this  may  be  “fixed”  to  its  best  op¬ 
erating  position  after  starting  the  engine, 
thus  eliminating  the  spark  advance  lever 
at  the  driver’s  seat.  Provide  an  electric 
“cut-out”  wire  on  steering  handle  so 
that  by  pressing  the  button  the  electric 
circuit  is  opened  and  the  motor  may  be 
so  stopped,  when  the  sled  will  continue 
its  flight,  the  air  causing  the  propellor 
to  revolve.  Before  slowing  down  to  30 
miles  per  hour  release  the  switch  and  the 
motor  again  resumes  its  labor.  When  it 
is  required  to  stop,  press  the  button,  or 
switch,  on  steering  Lever,  and  pull  up 


freezing.  Use  a  very  light  and  “high 
test”  cylinder  oil  in  the  crank  case  al¬ 
lowing  the  motor  to  “smoke”  occasion¬ 
ally,  which  means  that  the  oil  is  so  plen¬ 
tiful  that  it  has  reached  the  top  of  the 
pistons.  Open  up  slowly  at  first  until 
you  know  you  are  in  control  and  your 
time  and  expense  of  construction  will  be 
found  to  be  well  spent  in  every  way. 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  regret  either. 


with  a  wind-shield  which  gives  ample  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  occupants,  a  device  which  is 
impossible  on  an  ice-boat.  Riding  in  the 
aero-power  sled  is  comfortable,  and  it  is 
extraordinarily  safe,  compared  to  ice-boat¬ 
ing.  One  must  beware  of  short  turns; 
otherwise,  there  is  danger  of  tipping 
over.  The  sensation  of  riding  in  the 
aero-power  sled  can  be  surpassed  only  by 
Hying,  which  it  approximates. 
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C.  D.  S.,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Will  you  kindly  give  some  information 
regarding  the  financial  side  of  silver  fox 
farming.  I  have  heard  that  great  fortunes 
can  easily  be  made  in  this  business.  What 
is  your  opinion? 

Ans. — We  have  yet  to  find  the  business 
wherein  great  fortunes  can  easily  be  made. 
If  we  could,  we  might  be  persuaded  to 
engage  in  it  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
conceded  to  be  true  that  the  profits  from 
silver  fox  farming  have  generally  been 
large.  Prior  to  1910  they  were  derived  al¬ 
most  wholly  from  pelts,  but  since  then  they 
have  come  mainly  from  the  sale  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Following  the  decline  of  the 
speculative  phase  of  the  fox  industry, 
ranch-raised  silver  fox  pelts  reappeared  at 
fur  sales,  and  brought  encouraging  prices, 
a  few  going  very  high.  First-grade  skins 
during  the  12  years  from  1905  to  1916  aver¬ 
aged  about  $600  each.  Out  of  a  miscella¬ 
neous  collection  of  silver  fox  skins,  prin¬ 
cipally  wild,  disposed  of  at  auction  early  in 
1916,  60  were  sold  at  an  average  of  $550. 
Many  wild  skins  are  necessarily  imperfect, 
being  unprime,  worn,  or  not  well  colored, 
but  those  from  selected  domestic  animals 
killed  when  their  fur  is  at  its  best  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  rank  as  first-class 
goods. 

The  supply  of  silver  fox  pelts  must  al¬ 
ways  come  from  cold  climates  beyond  the 
more  thickly  settled  temperate  regions. 
They  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  become 
overabundant.  The  supply  from  wild 
foxes  can  never  be  greater  than  it  is  now. 
Already  red  foxes  can  be  raised  and  their 
pelts  sold  without  loss,  and  it  may  be  prob¬ 
able  that  before  many  years  the  rise  in 
fur  values  and  the  introduction  of  more 
economical  methods  of  ranching  will  re¬ 
sult  in  making  the  raising  of  all  foxes 
probable.  The  silvers  are  of  superior 
beauty  and  many  years  must  pass  before 
they  can  become  common. 


A.  B.  E.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Will  you  please  publish  directions  for 
tanning  a  hide,  to  tan  it  nice  and  soft  and 
not  injure  the  hair  any? 

Ans. — Full  and  simple  directions  for  tan¬ 
ning  a  hide  were  given  in  Forest  and 
Stream  for  February,  1917,  which  can  be 
consulted  in  the  files  of  any  public  library, 
or  will  be  mailed  from  this  office  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  order. 


“Boy  Scout,”  New  York: 

Is  it  harmful  or  not  for  men  on  a  hike 
to  drink  plenty  of  water,  providing  it  is 
pure  water? 

Ans. — The  drinking  of  water  at  frequent 
intervals  while  on  long  hikes  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Marines,  stationed  at 
Quantico,  Virginia. 


AMD 


While  the  average  man  should  consume, 
according  to  medical  authorities,  from  two 
to  three  quarts  a  day,  troops  on  the  march 
should  drink  this  amount  at  regular  pe¬ 
riods  and  not  sip  a  mouthful  at  a  time, 
say  the  Marine  officers. 

In  Haiti,  the  Philippines  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  Marines  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  hike  long  and  hard,  men  who 
constantly  sipped  at  their  canteens  were 
the  first  to  become  exhausted.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  men  who  drank  their  fill  every 
two  or  three  hours  and  not  between  times, 
proved  to  be  the  best  hikers. 


W.  B.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

I  have  bought  a  16  gauge  N.  R.  Davis 
double  gun,  both  barrels  full  choke.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  leave  them  thus  or  should 
they  be  changed,  as  the  dealer  has  offered 
to  do  for  me.  How  would  you  have  them 
for  duck,  rabbit,  and  squirrel  hunting? 
What  do  you  advise  for  shells?  This  is 
my  first  shotgun  and  I  will  depend  on  your 
advice. 

Ans. — As  an  all  around  game  gun  we 
prefer  to  have  the  right  barrel  bored  modi¬ 
fied  choke  and  the  left  barrel  full  choke. 

You  can  tell  more  about  your  gun  after 
you  have  tried  it  out  at  a  target,  and  we 
advise  you  to  do  this  even  if  it  takes  half 
a  day  and  uses  up  a  couple  of  boxes  of 
shells.  Tack  a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  a 
barn  or  other  background,  stand  off  40 
yards  and  shoot  at  the  center.  If  neces¬ 
sary  use  a  rest.  Use  No.  8  shot;  there 
are  400  pellets  in  one  ounce.  A  cylinder 
will  throw  40%  in  a  30-inch  circle;  im¬ 
proved  cylinder,  a  little  better  than  50% ; 
modified  choke,  about  60% ;  full  choke,  65 
to  70%. 

We  have  always  used  Winchester  and 
Remington  shells  and  like  them.  If  there 
are  any  other  points  which  we  can  help 
you  to  clear  up,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  write  again. 


R.  S.  D.,  Calgary,  Alta. : 

I  am  a  right  hand  shooter,  using  a  Win¬ 
chester  pump  12  gauge  shotgun,  and  my 
left  eye  seems  to  be  my  master  eye.  Will 
you  please  advise  if  I  would  likely  be  shoot¬ 
ing  to  left  of  my  object  as  I  seem  to  be 
doing  very  poor  duck  shooting  this  fall. 
If  this  is  the  case  could  I  get  the  stock  on 
my  gun  made  over  in  any  way? 

Ans. — You  are  shooting  to  the  left  if 
your  left  eye  is  the  master  eye,  and  prob¬ 
ably  miss  right  quartering  birds  and  do 
fairly  well  with  those  going  to  the  left. 
You  can  learn  to  shoot  from  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  if  you  will  practise,  or  you  can  have 
a  gun  made  that  casts  the  stock  off  one 
inch  to  the  right  from  comb  to  butt. 

Will  be  glad  to  answer  any  other  ques¬ 
tions  if  this  does  not  solve  your  difficulty. 


J.  W.  B.,  Toledo,  Ohio: 

I  am  going  to  spend  the  next  four  or 
five  months  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
southern  California.  I  am  going  by  auto¬ 
mobile  first  to  Denver,  and  from  there  to 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 

This  is  the  open  season  for  ducks  in 
those  states,  and  any  information  you  can 
give  me  as  to  where  this  game  can  be 
found  in  these  states  during  my  travels,  I 
assure  you  it  would  be  highly  appreciated. 
I  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  ducks  to 
be  found  in  these  states,  but  of  course  do 
not  know  just  where. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  keep  you  posted 
as  to  the  amount  of  game  I  get,  provid¬ 
ing  that  this  information  would  be  of  any 
service  to  you. 

Ans. — While  we  are  more  or  less  fa¬ 
miliar  with  that  country  and  have  corre¬ 
spondents  there,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
you  as  good  advice  as  you  will  be  able  to 
get  along  the  road.  The  movement  of 
ducks  depends  so  much  upon  the  weather 
and  the  rainfall  that  you  never  know  where 
to  find  them. 

You  are  going  through  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  country  and  we  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  you  along  the  way. 


Iff.  W.,  Lynden,  Wash. : 

I  Desiring  to  become  an  amateur  taxider¬ 
mist,  I  wish  jx>u  would  inform  me  where 
I  can  get  a  correspondence  course  for  same 
at  reasonable  cost. 

Ans. — Forest  and  Stream  will  publish 
from  time  to  time  articles  on  Taxidermy 
that  will  enable  you  to  learn  all  there  is 
to  be  acquired  of  the  art  by  reading.  After 
that,  you  will  do  well  to  work  under  some 
experienced  man. 


C.  L.  S.,  Germantown,  Pa. : 

Is  there  a  device  for  throwing  clay  tar¬ 
gets  by  hand,  similar  to  the  regular  trap 
used  by  trapshooting  clubs?  If  so  where 
can  I  see  one  of  these? 

Ans. — What  you  refer  to  is  undoubtedly 
the  hand  trap  which  is  used  quite  exten¬ 
sively  by  trapshooting  clubs,  country  clubs, 
vacation  parties,  week-end  gatherings,  etc. 
The  hand  trap  is  carried  in  stock  by  most 
sporting  goods  dealers.  It  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  device. 


F.  W.  R.,  Holyoke,  Mass. : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  Forest  and 
Stream  for  years.  Can  you  or  some  reader 
kindly  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to'  keep  my 
feet  warm  while  put  in  the  woods?  I  love 
fishing  and  hunting,  but  after  being  out  a 
while  my  feet  get  so  cold  I  have  to  give 
it  up  and  go  home.  I  have  tried  heavy 
socks  and  overshoes. 

Ans. — We  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  opens  an  interesting  discussion 
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“Dead!” 


A  keen  eye,  steady  aim  and  gun 
with  quick  action,  score  “dead.” 


The  Real  Sportsmen’s  Oil 

in  the  patented  can  with  the 
disappearing  spout— the 
slickest  oil  in  the  world  for 
gun  actions,  reels,  tackle, 
traps,  typewriters,  phono¬ 
graphs  andall  household 
uses. 

Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents  Rust 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
HOMOL  yet,  send  us  his 
name  and  a  quarter  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  5- ounce  can, 
carriage  prepaid. 

WILLIAM  PETERMAN 

Incorporated 

200  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun, 
be  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don't  you 
experiment?  It's  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable  money. 


Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you  out 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 

270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


For 


25c 

Postpaid 


all  lubrication'  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 


or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 


Io  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Mportsmen  Lave  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  3H  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  BeJforJ,  Mass. 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE 
PUDDING 

WHILE  living  near  a  western  army 
post  several  years  ago,  ,1  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  value  of  small-bore 
practice  at  reduced  targets.  I  was  slated 
to  speak  an  hour  and  kept  to  my  schedule, 
but  afterwards  the  questions  came  thick 
and  fast  and  it  was  midnight  before  the 
meeting  broke  up.  Next  morning  I  met  a 
grizzled  old  Captain  and  he  made  this  com¬ 
ment:  “That  was  a  bully  talk  you  gave  the 
men  and  it  will  do  a  lot  of  good.  Why 
you  convinced  even  me,  last  night,  but  now 
in  the  cold  light  of  day  I  realize  that  it 
can’t  be  done.  The  only  way  to  make  rifle¬ 
men  is  to  burn  service  ammunition.  Your 
theory  is  perfect,  but  it  will  fail  if  put  to 
the  test.” 

“Look  here,”  I  challenged,  “give  me 
some  raw  recruits  and  I  will  prove  I  am 
right.  Are  you  willing  to  try  the  matter 
out?” 

“You’re  on,”  he  laughed  and  called  his 
top  sergeant. 

Later  in  the  day  I  received  my  material, 
sixteen  city-bred  men  fresh  from  the 
depot,  men  who  had  never  fired  a  gun  and 
possessed  not  the  slightest  interest  in  shoot¬ 
ing.  The  old  Captain  had  chosen  them 
with  great  care  and  smiled  knowingly  as 
I  let  my  contingent  out  to  a  neighboring 
sand  bank.  We  spent  the  first  afternoon 
building  an  improvised  fifty-foot  outdoor 
range  and  managed  to  get  acquainted. 
Next  day  I  secured  four  Springfielck  bored 
for  the  .22  short,  a  quantity  of  “adapters” 
for  that  cartridge  and  a  supply  of  Winder 
targets,  which  I  will  not  describe  at  this 
time  and  they  will  be  fully  explained  in  a 
later  story.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
Colonel  Winder  displayed  nothing  short  of 
genius  when  he  invented  the  system  that 
bears  his  name.  During  the  first  week  the 
progress  made  was  far  from  encouraging, 
but  the  men  became  interested  in  the  work, 
which  in  itself  was  a  great  deal,  and  on 
the  week  following  the  virus  began  to  take. 
So  for  two  months  I  coached  my  men  for 
an  hour  a  day,  at  least  that  was  what  the 
company  records  showed,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  soon  putting  in  every 
moment  of  their  spare  time,  plugging  lead 
into  the  sand  bank,  and  as  my  supply  of 
ammunition  chanced  to  be  practically  un¬ 
limited,  we  did  a  lot  of  shooting. 

Every  morning  I  posted  a  list  of  their 
names  in  the  order  of  the  scores  made 
the  day  before  and  the  man  at  the  bottom 
was  the  “goat-of-the-day.”  It  was  not  so 


much  a  fight  to  be  at  the  top  as  it  was  a 
struggle  to  keep  off  the  bottom.  The  older 
men  at  the  post  also  became  interested  and 
I  had  to  actually  order  them  to  stop  shoot¬ 
ing  and  give  my  pupils  a  chance.  So  it 
was  not  long  before  every  rookie  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  volunteer  personal  coach  to  help 
him  avoid  being  the  “goat”  at  the  bottom 
of  the  next  day’s  bulletin. 

Just  exactly  63  days  after  my  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  old  Captain,  I  took  my  pets 
out  on  the  range  and  handed  them  bando¬ 
leers  of  service  ammunition.  Every  man 
fired  the  regulation  course  and  qualified  as 
either  a  Sharpshooter  or  an  Expert.  There 
was  not  a  Marksman  in  the  lot.  Then  I 
sought  out  the  Captain  with  a  gleam  of 
triumph  in  my  eye. 

He  threw  up  both  hands  and  surrendered, 
“It’s  no  use,  you  bewitched  them.  You 
could  teach  a  blind  man  how  to  shoot.” 

“And  just  for  that,”  he  continued,  “You 
can  take  these  two  ‘shave-tails’*  in  hand 
and  teach  them  how  that  certain  thing  is 
done.  Neither  of  them  can  shoot  for  sour 
apples,  so  they  are  fine  material.  Show 
them  how  to  make  riflemen  out  of  mud.” 

*  “Shave-tail”  is  the  ancient  army  name  for  a 
newly  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant. 


THE  SEVEN  VIRTUES 
OF  THE  .22 

1.  Economy.  Reducing  the  ammunition 
bill  90  per  cent  permits  unlimited  practice 
and  places  the  shooting  game  within  the 
reach  of  men  of  moderate  means.  A  hun¬ 
dred  shots  is  a  good  afternoon’s  work. 
With  the  hi-power  stuff  the  cost  is  six  to 
seven  dollars,  with  the  .22  sixty  to  seventy 
cents.  Just  as  a  matter  of  changing  dollars 
to  dimes. 

2.  Small  range  site.  Good  work  can  be 
done  with  the  small  bore  on  locations  that 
are  absolutely  unsafe  for  the  war  cartridge, 
and  this  permits  the  range  to  be  located 
at  convenient  points  near  large  centers  of 
population,  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

3.  Element  of  safety.  To  place  army 
rifles  in  the  hands  of  green  men  is  to  in¬ 
vite  disaster  as  an  accidental  high  shot  is 
liable  to  kill  someone  in  the  next  town¬ 
ship,  if  the  .22  chances  to  be  discharged 
in  the  air,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

4.  Absence  of  recoil.  Right  here  I  can 
hear  someone  vigorously  protesting  that 
the  .22  lacks  the  report  and  recoil  of  the 
hi-power,  that  a  man  must  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  kick  and  bellow  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  gun.  All  this  is  very  true,  Oscar,  but 
you  have  gotten  the  whole  thing  butt  end 
foremost.  No  reasonable  man  would  ex- 
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pect  a  boy  just  out  of  grammar  school  to 
enter  a  university,  these  two  points  are 
bridged  by  four  years  of  preparatory  train¬ 
ing,  yet  that  is  exactly  what  you  demand 
of  the  potential  rifleman. 

Whether  the  kick  of  the  gun  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  or  an  obstacle  depends  on  just  one 
thing,  how  the  piece  is  held  against  the 
shoulder.  Starting  a  man  off  with  a  Krag 
or  a  Springfield  is  a  good  deal  like  teaching 
a  man  to  ride  by  putting  him  on  the  back 
of  a  bucking  bronco.  A  bruised  shoulder 
is  a  painful  thing,  and  to  continue  firing 
means  a  bad  case  of  “flinching,”  an  affec¬ 
tion  that  has  ruined  more  tyros  than  any 
other  one  cause,  for  the  man  who  fears 
his  weapon  is  hopeless.  I  have  cured 
many  a  bad  case  of  flinching  by  using  the 
.22,  so  why  not  start  with  this  rifle  and 
avoid  the  trouble  entirely? 

5.  Absence  of  noise.  This  is  an  added 
advantage  when  the  firing  is  done  in  thick¬ 
ly  populated  districts  and  permits  coaching 
to  be  done  under  ideal  conditions. 

6.  Lighter  targets.  They  are  very  cheap, 
easy  to  set  up  and  reduce  the  pit  work  to 
a  minimum,  also  they  permit  the  keeping 
of  absolutely  perfect  records  of  the  firing. 

7.  Available  weapons.  The  rifles  used 
are  always  easily  obtained,  and  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  weights 
and  designs,  so  that  the  individual  taste  of 
the  shooter  can  be  met  and  a  man  can  get 
just  the  sort  of  rifle  he  wants. 

Next  month  I  will  deal  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  course  I  use  to  ground  a  man  in  the 
basic  principles  of  the  game. 


M.  V.  C.,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  Forest  and  Stream, 
and  own  a  250 — 3000.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  87  gr.  of  lead  is  enough  for 
big  game,  and  that  3000  ft.  sec.  is  more 
than  is  necessary.  Can  I  improve  the  load 
for  big  game?  The  bullet  goes  to  pieces 
on  striking  bone,  making  a  rather  super¬ 
ficial  wound. 

Ans. — In  regard  to  your  expressions 
about  the  250 — 3000  cartridges  on  game,  we 
feel  that  it  is  true  that  a  great  deal  might 
be  said  on  the  subject.  Your  views  are 
along  the  right  lines  as  cartridges  with 
light  bullets  and  high  velocity  are  not  as 
good  for  big  game  as  heavier  bullets  and 
low  velocity.  A  great  many  sportsmen  do 
not  agree  with  this  opinion  but  it  is  our 
view  nevertheless.  The  time  will  come,  no 
doubt,  when  many  will  come  around  to  this 
view,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  securing  the  game  heavier  bullets  will 
be  used. 

With  reference  to  the  bullet  going  to 
pieces  upon  striking  bone  or  hard  sub¬ 
stances  :  This  cannot  be  prevented  with 
high  velocity.  Some  sportsmen  like  the 
bullet  to  go  to  pieces,  while  others  do  not, 
so  that  the  entire  subject  is  a  very  open 
one  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  publishing  your  letter  entire  and 
perhaps  will  receive  opinions  from  other 
sportsmen  which  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

L.  C.  S.,  Pocatello,  Idaho : 

Bear  having  killed  16  or  20  of  my  best 
steers,  the  manager  at  my  ranch  wired  me 
to  come  down  and  go  over  the  situation. 
I  arrived  in  time  to  drive  that  day  to  the 
foot  hills,  the  scene  of  the  depredations. 
We  planned  to  attack  the  enemy  at  day¬ 
break,  and  before  dark  selected  our  points 
of  vantage  about  504  yards  above  the  field 
on  a  60  degree  slope. 

(continued  on  page  44) 
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Address  Box  25 

ITHACA  GUN 
COMPANY 


Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Mgr.  du  Pont  Powder  Co. 

Sporting  Powder  Div. 
T.  E.  Doremus,  with 
his  $200.00 

ITHACA 

An  Ithaca  im¬ 
proved  hisshoot- 
ing.  An  Ithaca 
will  improve 
your  shoot¬ 
ing. 


Our  Special 

Low  Prices 


Our  Diamonds  are  distinctive  in 
beauty  and  brilliancy.  A  Genuine 
Diamond  is  always  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment.  With  stores  in  leading 
cities,  and  our  extensive  Mail 
Order  House,  our  large  purchasing 
power  puts  us  in  position  to  make 
prices  which  are  impossible  for 
small  concerns  to  meet. _ 

The  Handsome 
Solid  Gold  La  Valliere 

No.  925,  here  shown,  is  our  biglead- 
Four  beautiful,  perfect-cut 
Diamonds, 

Terms:  $5  Down, 
$2.50  a  Month 

for  Free  Catalog 

There  are  over  2 .000  illustrations  of 
Diamonds,  Watches,  Jewelry,  etc. 
Whatever  you  select  will  be  sent  all 
shipping  charges  prepaid.  You  see 

and  examine  the  article  right  in 
your  own  hands.  If  satisfied,  pay 
pne-fifth  of  purchase  price  and  keep 
it;  balance  divided  into  eight  equal 
amounts,  payable  monthly.  Our 
Catalog  shows  all  the  new  watches 
,  23  Jewels,  adjusted, 
the  factory  and  fur- 
guaranteed  by  us.  Watches 
pass  railroad  inspection  as 
as  $2.50  a  month.  Every  article 
our  Catalog  is  specially  selected 
^and  priced  direct  to  you. 

National  Credit  Jewelers 

|  DEPT.  HI60  108  N.  STATE  ST. 
—  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I  BROS  &  CO.  lisa  Stores  in  Leading  Cities 


I0FTIS 


Rifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Bight,  extra  3.75 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  23,  256,  80  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Let  the  winter’s  wind  blow — let  it  he  ’way  below 
freezing,  you  can  be  as  warm  as  toast.  This 
patented  garment  keeps  you  buttoned  up  tight,  holds 
out  the  wind,  is  comfortable,  easy  to  get  about  in, 
sure  to  give  you  long  service.  Let  us  tell  you  about 


The  Great  Garment  for  the  Great  Outdoors 

A  perfect  sure  protector  against  the  cold,  that 
can  be  rolled  into  a  package  8  Inches  long, 


and  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  only  weighs 
8  ounces. 

You  as  a  lover  of  the  great  outdoors  will  want 
this  new  and  compact  garment. 

Rend  for  the  Sportsmen’s  own  book,  "A  Day 
in  the  Woods.”  and  a  list  of  the  leading 
shops  where  you  can  buy  CO-PEO. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
$2. HO  and  ive  will  send  you  a  CO-PKO. 
Mention  the  color  you  want,  Olive.  Tan  or 
Grey,  and  which  of  the  3  sizes,  small,  me¬ 
dium  or  large,  will  suit  your  requirements. 


A.  NATHAN,  Glen  Cove,  New  York 


GUNS  -  RODS  -  CAMERAS 


or  anything  a  sportsman  uses  can  be  bought,  sold  or  exchanged  through 

“FOREST  &  STREAM’S”  Market  Place.  See  pages  56,  57,  58,  59  and  60. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 


This  large  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  covers  the  whole 
field  of  upland  shooting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  deals  with  the  birds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  upland  shooter 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  gives  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  all 
the  North  American  quail,  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme: 

Part  I — Life  histories  of  upland 
game  birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and 
also  guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and 
48  other  full-page  plates,  with 
many  line  cuts  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word 
on  upland  shooting,  and  this  is 
what  some  of  the  authorities  think 
of  it: 

“It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be — but  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  field  sports,  for 
it  furnishes  such  full  and  excellent 
life  histories  of  the  birds  of  which 
it  treats  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pure 
ornithology.” — William  Brewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  very  complete  monograph  for 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  . 
with  anecdotes,  of  his  own  and 
others  .  .  .  The  book  will  be 

enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but 
by  the  general  reader.” — Sun  New 
York. 

“An  important,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  well  written  book;  a  work 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  sportsmen.  The  work 
is  the  first  complete  one  of  its 
kind.” — Boston  Globe. 

“This  volume  is  especially  wel¬ 
come — a  treat  to  every  man  who 
loves  to  tramp  the  uplands  with 
dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  book  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  American  Duck  Shooting, 
and  the  two  cover  practically  the 
whole  subject  of  field  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 


Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 


9  East  40th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


HUNTING 

FISHING 

TRAPPING 


are  your  favorite  sports.  You  like 
to  tell  your  pals  about  your  trips 
to  the  woods,  and  listen  to  their 
stories.  That's  the  reason  you 
will  enjoy  the  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE.  It's 
just  like  a  big  camp  in  the 
woods  with  a  bunch  of  bully 
good  fellows  gathered  around 
the  blazing  fire,  telling  stir¬ 
ring  yarns  of  outdoor  life 
and  adventure — the  sort  of 
stuff  you  will  sit  up  all 
night  to  hear.  You'll  agree 
when  you  get  your  copy 
that  the  National  Sports¬ 
man  is  the  best  out¬ 
door  magazine  published. 
Yearly  subscription  with 
watch  fob  only  $1.00. 

Special  Offer 

Just  to  show  you  what 
it's  like,  we  will  smd 
you  a  copy  of  this 
month’s  Naticnal 
Sportsman  and  this 
handsome  Ormulo 
Gold  watch  fob, 
which  all  good 
sportsmen  should 
wear,  on  receipt  of 
26c  in  stamps  or 
coin.  Wrap  the 
money  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement  and  mail  it 
right  now  to 

National  Sportsman 
Magazine 

220  Columbus  Ave.» 
Boston,  Mass. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate.  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  _  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK- 
j  ING.  Whether  you 
[walk  for  health, 
[business  or  pleas- 
I  ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct  ^ 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 

Subscribe  now  for  FOREST  & 
STREAM.  $2.00,  with  a  bully  good 
pocket-knife  as  a  premium.  (See  page 
48). 


(continued  from  page  43) 


At  daybreak  we  sighted  four  bears,  and 
from  a  prone  position  using  the  battle 
sight  on  my  Springfield  (too  dark  to  use 
the  peep)  I  fired  five  deliberate  shots  at 
the  biggest  fellow  and  scored  a  perfect 
miss.  The  point  blank  range  of  the  battle 
sight  is,  as  you  know,  540  yds.  On  the 
rifle  range  with  the  same  sight  at  500  and 
600  yds.  I  easily  score  44  to  46.  Please  tell 
me  why  I  scored  all  misses  under  the  above 
conditions.  I  held  below  the  bear  so  I 
could  just  see  under  him.  We  could  not 
locate  a  shot. 

Ans. — You  made  the  error  that  causes 
probably  more  misses  in  shooting  up  or 
down  hill  than  is  caused  by  all  other  errors 
combined.  You  did  not  hold  under 
enough.  If  the  point  blank  range  of  the 
battle  sight  is  540  yds.  (this  is  HORIZON¬ 
TAL),  at  an  angle  of  60  degree  inclina¬ 
tion  it  is  nearly  1,080  yds.  The  inclined 
point  blank  range  is  always  greater  than 
the  horizontal  point  blank  range,  and  is 
readily  determined  as  follows :  For  30  de¬ 
grees  inclination  multiply  the  horizontal  p. 
b.  r.  by  8/7 ;  for  45  degrees  multiply  the 
h.  p.  b.  r.  by  7/10;  for  60  degrees  multiply 
by  2 ;  for  75  degrees  multiply  by  4 ;  and  for 
90  the  p.  b.  r.  is  the  maximum  vertical 
range  of  the  bullet.  The  inclined  p.  b.  r. 
in  your  case  was  about  1,080  yds.  and  the 
height  of  the  inclined  trajectory  at  500 
yds.  is  about  7)4  feet.  See  pages  76,  77 
and  78,  B  &  D’s  Practical  Interior  Ballis¬ 
tics.)  You  should  have  held  below  the 
bear,  then,  about  7  feet. 

Would  suggest  that  you  use  a  peep  not 
less  than  1/10  or  1/12  of  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter.  It  is  far  better  to  adjust  the  sight 
for  the  distance  than  to  make  allowances 
in  holding.  However,  in  shooting  up  or 
down  hill  the  sight  should  be  lower  than 
for  the  same  horizontal  range.  The  great¬ 
er  the  angle  of  inclination,  the  lower  the 
sight  should  be  set.  The  following  rule, 
which  is  applicable  to  any  rifle,  is  easily  re¬ 
membered  : —  At  an  angle  of  30  degrees 
the  sight  should  be  set  for  %  of  the  same 
horizontal  range,  at  45  degrees  the  sight 
should  be  set  for  7/10  of  the  game  hori¬ 
zontal  range,  for  60  degrees  it  should  be 
set  for  )4  the  same  horizontal  range,  for 
75  degrees  for  )4  of  the  same  horizontal 
range,  and  at  90  degrees  the  sight  should 
be  set  at  zero.  If  you  could  have  set  your 
rear  sight,  it  should  have  been  set  for  J4 
of  540  yds.  or  270  yds.  If  the  first  bullet 
could  not  be  located,  you  should  have  held 
lower  and  lower  until  a  bullet  was  located. 
Another  cause  for  misses  in  shooting  up 
or  down  hill  is  the  vital  zone  plane  of  the 
animal  is  decreased  by  its  obliquity. 


S.  J.  H.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. : 

I  know  three  boys  who  are  interested  in 
rifle  shooting.  Can  we  four  organize  a 
rifle  club? 

Ans. — It  is  too  bad  you  cannot  find  more 
boys  who  will  join  with  you  as  boys  seem 
to  be  quite  plentiful  everywhere  and  it  is 
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necessary  to  have  at  least  ten  boys  in  order 
to  form  a  rifle  club.  Four  boys  can  enjoy 
a  great  deal  of  rifle  shooting  without  form¬ 
ing  a  club.  The  best  kind  of  shooting  is 
at  paper  targets  at  about  fifty  feet  distance. 
Each  boy  should  fire  five  shots  at  the  tar¬ 
get  and  after  five  targets  have  been  shot 
by  each  boy  the  total  score  will  determine 
which  boy  is  the  best  shot. 


D.  L.  G.,  Denver,  Colo. : 

Is  “revolver”  just  another  name  for  a 
pistol  or  is  there  a  real  difference  in  the 
two  weapons?  A  claims  that  “revolver” 
is  simply  a  later  name  for  the  same 
weapon. 

Ans. — A  is  wrong.  There  is  nothing 
very  similar  in  the  mechanism  of  pistol 
and  revolver,  and  the  two  terms  should 
not  be  confounded.  A  pistol  is  either  sin¬ 
gle  shot  or  automatic.  The  single  shot 
pistol  must  be  loaded  for  each  shot.  The 
automatic  is  fed  from  a  magazine  and  sev¬ 
eral  shots  may  be  fired  as  fast  as  the  trig¬ 
ger  can  be  worked  by  the  trigger  finger. 

For  three  hundred  years  previous  to  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  pis¬ 
tol  was  developed  solely  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  at  very  short  distance,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  for  duelling  purposes.  It  is  on 
record  that  the  first  pistols  were  made 
about  1540  by  an  Italian,  Caminelleo  Vitelli, 
at  Pistoja,  Italy. 

During  the  last  half  century,  however, 
the  pistol  has  undergone  many  rapid  and 
wonderful  changes. 

The  revolver  is  so  named  because  the 
cartridges  are  combined  in  a  cylinder 
which  revolves  as  each  shot  is  fired.  Press¬ 
ing  the  trigger  each  time  fires  the  car¬ 
tridges  and  also  turns  the  cylinder. 

Both  pistol  and  revolver  are  used  for 
target  shooting;  the  pistol,  however,  is 
considered  the  more  accurate. 


C.  V.  Q.,  Portland,  Ore. : 

Where  may  I  obtain  data  showing  the 
striking  power  of  bullets  when  they  return 
to  earth  after  having  been  fired  straight 
up  in  the  air? 

Ans. — We  are  unable  to  refer  you  to  any 
data  showing  the  striking  power  of  bullets 
when  shot,  straight  up  in  the  air  and  re¬ 
turning  to  earth.  This  is  an  experiment 
so  far  as  is  known  that  has  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  we  heard  of  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  in  Germany  when  they 
adopted  their  7.9  m.m.,  a  pointed  bullet  for 
army  service.  It  appears  that  a  platform 
of  boards  was  laid  on  the  ground  and 
when  the  bullet  returned  to  earth  it  struck 
the  boards  base  on  and  buried  itself  about 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  its  length. 
We  can  not  verify  this,  but  it  looks  reason¬ 
able. 

We  also  recall  some  interesting  tests 
made  in  New  England  several  years  ago 
on  a  large  sheet  of  water  on  a  still  day, 
but  the  facts  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
We  refer  this  question  to  our  readers  and 
invite  letters  on  the  subject. 


L.  C.  T.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

In  match  shooting  under  the  rules  of  the 
United  States  Revolver  Association,  what 
trigger  pull  is  required  on  the  different 
arms  eligible  for  these  competitions? 

Ans. — For  the  target  pistol  the  minimum 
pull  is  2  pounds;  military  revolver  or  pis¬ 
tol,  4  pounds ;  target  revolver,  2^/2  pounds ; 
pocket  revolver,  4  pounds. 


GUN 

CABINETS 


$15  00  to  $100  °° 


If  interested,  mite  for  our  special 
illustrated  Gun  Cabinet  Sheet 

Send  us  your  address  for 
our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY 

523  Broadway,  New  York 


Make  a  NEW  MAN  of 
YOURSELF  for  the  NEW  YEAR ! 


STRONGFORT 
the  Perfect  Man 


A  RE  you  going:  to  be  a  failure  all  your  life  or 
are  you  determined  to  be  a 

BIG  SUCCESS  THIS  YEAR  ? 

Are  you  going  to  stay  a  weakling  with  flabby 
muscles,  undeveloped  body,  poor  digestion,  <r 
are  you  going  to  MAKE  yourself  STRONG, 
VITAL  and  SELF-RELIANT? 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  “prepare  yourself  for 
your  big  chance  and  it  will  come.”  No  man 
wants  a  weakling  for  a  big  job.  PREPARE 
YOURSELF  NOW. 


HEALTH-STRENGTH— VITALITY 

Are  you  too  fat  or  too  thin?  Are  your  organs 
weak?  Have  you  a  good  appetite? 


RESOLVE  TO  BE  FREE 


from  your  shackles  of  Ill-Health.  No 
matter  what  your  ailment  STRONGFORT- 
ISM  will  help  you  overcome  it. 


Here  is  a  practical  system  of  health  and  body 
building  fitted  to  your  individual  needs  Ly 
LIONEL  STRONGFORT  the  strongest  physical 
culture  expert  in  the  world. 

The  cost  is  moderate,  instructions  personal. 
Write  me  today;  tell  me  just  what  your  weak¬ 
ness  or  your  ailment  is  and  I  will  show  you  how 
to  grow  strong,  robust,  SUCCESSFUL.  Be¬ 
fore  you  do  anything  else  write  me  now  for  a 
FREE  copy  of  my  book  INTELLIGENCE  IN 
PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  CULTURE,  and  send 
6c.  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  expenses. 


LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

Master  of  Physical  Culture 
410  Park  Building,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FNlrtY  Y0UR  nights 
WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

“Perfection"  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature; 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 
bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFC.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Send  Your 
F  a  vorite 

SPORTSMEN’S 

MAGAZINE 

To 

A  Fellow 
Sportsman 
in  the  Trenches 

Publishers’  Special  Of¬ 
fer  Makes  It  Possible  to 
Secure  Returned  Copies  at 
5  Cents  Each  for  This 
Purpose. 

$  1.00  buys  twenty  mag¬ 

azines  that  will  be 
read  by  200  soldiers. 

10.00  will  supply  2,000 
readers. 

100.00  will  furnish  reading 
materials  for  20,000 
more. 

This  movement  has  been 
officially  endorsed  by  the 
leading-  sportsmen’s  and 
conservation  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Remit  by  check  to  either 
this  magazine  or  to  George 
M.  Fayles,  Treasurer 
American  Sportsmen’s 
Magazine  Fund,  care  The 
American  Game  Protec¬ 
tive  Association,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York 
City. 
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A  LAMP  WITHOUT  A  WICK. 

The  Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  344 
Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  a 
new  portable  gasoline  lamp  which  gives 
the  most  powerful  home  light  in  the  world 
— a  blessing  to  every  home  not  equipped 
with  gas  or  electricity.  300  Candle  Power 
at  one  cent  per  night.  This  remarkable 
lamp  has  no  wick  and  no  chimney,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  gives  such  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction  they  are  sending  it  on  Free  Trial. 
They  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  they  can  refer  new  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  their  free  trial  offer.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  them  today. 


Famous  for  Their 
Perfection  in 
Design,  Material 
and  Finish 

Used  in  mak¬ 
ing  world’s 
record  jump 
of  233  ft.  by 
Mr.  Henry 
Hall. 


Write  for  our  new  catalog  of  Ski,  Toboggans, 
Snow  Shoes,  etc . 

NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO. 

Ellis  and  Hampden  Ave.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GERMAIN  BOATS  EXCEL 

Motor  Row  Boats,  Runabouts,  Cruisers 
PLANS  $1.00  and  up 

Paper  Patterns ,  Frames,  Materials  Etc * 

If  you  are  figuring  on  a  new  boat  for  the 
coming  season,  why  not  consider  a  Germain 
wave  collector,  our  boats  satisfy. 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  offering  from 
40  to  60%  discount  on  our  full  size  paper 
patterns,  also  reduced  prices  on  our  semi 
erected  frames. 

Particulars  on  request. 

GERMAIN  BOAT  COMPANY 

32  Lake  Blvd.  Saginaw,  Michigan 


DR.  FRANK  KENT 
Importer  Bob  White  Quail 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  Fall 
and  Spring  delivery.  Bank  references. 


f?  can  be  lured  to  the  lakes,  ponds 
v//.  and  rivers  near  you,  by  provid- 
'  ingr  natural  feeding  grounds 


for  them.  TE! 

rice  seed 

A '  ' 


S  wild 

j  --  n°w  ready 
for  delivery  and  plant- 
1  n *  •  ,  De  oendable  'fy.  i 

seeds  widely  known  % 

in  U,  S.  and  Canada.  Booklet  free. 

%,  CLYDE  B.  TERRELL,  Naturalist 

^ept-  H-14  Oshkosh,  Wis.  = 

'  '^hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiimiuiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimtiiiiiuiuiniiiimmiira 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO!” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres. 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 


RIFLES  —  AMMUNITION 

Sportsmen’s  Supplies 
Honest  Goods.  Bottom  Prices,  Square  Deal 

8end  three  stamps  for  Kat&log 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

410  Main  8t.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


CULTIVATING  SILKWORM  GUT 

(continued  from  page  30) 


the  caterpillar,  which  was  the  last  living 
thing  observed  in  the  cocoon,  a,t  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  spinning  process,  a  brownish 
pupa  is  seen,  being  a  sort  of  case  contain¬ 
ing  the  embryonic  organs  of  the  future 
moth.  Most  of  the  cocoon,  inside  of  the 
closely-woven  exterior,  will  be  a  mass  of 
fluffy  silk  filaments  surrounding  a  hard 
inner  case,  apparently  lined  with  some 
compact,  gum-like  substance,  and  contain¬ 
ing  beside  the  pupa,  the  cast-off  skin,  now 
shriveled,  brown,  and  crowded  out  of  the 
way  into  the  back  of  the  cocoon. 

Of  course  you  will  want  to  draw  the 
gut  from  most  of  the  worms  which  you 
have  raised.  The  first  important  matter  is 
to  know  the  right  time  for  the  operation. 
After  a  little  experience,  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  by  the  film  hanging  from  the  cater¬ 
pillar’s  mouth  that  the  worm  is  what  is 
technically  known  as  “ripe.”  Until  that 
proficiency  is  developed,  you  will  more 
safely  wait  until  the  spinning  has  actually 
begun.  Then  prepare  the  solution  in  which 
to  pickle  the  ripe  worms.  The  proportions 
are :  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  (de¬ 
pending  upon  the  number  of  worms  ready) 
into  which  put  enough  salt  to  make  a  satu¬ 
rate  solution,  diluted  with  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  The  salt  should  be  put  in 
the  vinegar  and  thoroughly  stirred,  until 
all  the  salt  possible  has  been  dissolved. 
Pour  off  the  vinegar,  leaving  the  undis¬ 
solved  salt,  and  then  add  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  I  have  thought  that  vinegar, 
in  which  the  “mother”  had  formed,  was 
best  for  this  purpose.  You  need  not  pre¬ 
pare  more  than  a  cupful  ordinarily,  as  the 
caterpillars  will  ripen  only  a  few  at  a 
time ;  and  many  of  them  may  be  pickled 
in  one  solution  before  it  is  used  up.  The 
purpose  of  the  pickling  process  is  to 
toughen  the  silk  sacs  sufficiently  to  permit 
of  their  being  pulled  out.  Into  the  solu¬ 
tion,  prepared  as  above,  put  whatever 
worms  may  be  ready  to  spin,  first  tearing 
them  across  the  back  about  a  quarter  or  a 
third  from  the  head,  but  do  not  entirely  re¬ 
move  the  torn  portion  of  the  worm. 

WHILE  the  pickling  process  is  pro¬ 
ceeding,  let  me  say  that  some  have 
drawn  gut  without  putting  the 
worm  into  a  solution  of  any  kind.  I  have 
tried  this  method  on  cecropia  and  polyphe- 
mus,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  I 
am  not  denying  the  possibility  of  doing  it, 
I  am  merely  stating  my  own  experience. 
I  try  a  few  worms  by  this  method  from 
every  brood  that  I  raise,  and  hope  some 
day  to  be  successful.  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  unpickled  sacs  are  too  weak 
to  permit  of  being  drawn  out  in  this  way. 
I  will  describe  this  method,  however,  in 
hopes  that  it  may  be  useful  to  others.  Take 
a  board  from  six  to  nine  feet  long.  Pin 
the  worm  securely  to  one  end,  putting  one 
pin  through  the  “tail”  of  the  animal,  and 
two  more  about  a  third  of  the  way  back 
from  the  head.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut 
off  the  anterior  part  back  nearly  to  the 
two  pins.  Take  a  large  pin  and  dip  it  into 
the  silk  and  draw  out  carefully  as  far  as 
the  fluid  silk  will  go,  and  fasten  each 
strand  with  a  pin.  Let  the  gut  thus  drawn 
out  dry  in  the  shade  for  several  days.  I 
have  read  that  a  method  like  this  has  been 


successfully  tried  in  France.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  do  not  enjoy  the  experience; 
neither  does  the  worm.  Very  likely  the 
caterpillar  could  be  killed  or  stupefied  by 
some  means  before  the  pinning  was  done. 

The  method  which  I  employ  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  more  merciful.  After 
the  worm  has  pickled  about  half  an  hodr, 
I  examine  and  draw  out  one  end  of  a  sac. 
If  it  is  strong  and  firm,  I  continue  the 
drawing  process;  if  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  weakness,  I  continue  the  pickling  process 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer.  I  am 
convinced  by  experience  that  the  precise 
moment  for  pulling  out  the  sacs  is  a  highly 
important  consideration.  If  the  pickling 
process  has  been  too  short,  the  gut,  while 
apparently  strong,  and  of  good  quality, 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pick¬ 
ling  is  carried  too  far,  the  resulting  strand 
is  lumpy,  and  the  lumpy  parts,  while  look¬ 
ing  strong,  are  really  the  weakest  part. 

IDO  not  feel  sure  that  I  can  describe  the 
exact  point  at  which  results  are  likely 
to  be  the  best.  I  could  easily  show 
to  another  the.  silk  sac  when  it  had  the 
proper  consistency  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  But  I  will  attempt  a  description,  as 
even  a  poor  one  may  be  of  some  help, 
though  experience  and  observation  are  the 
best  instructors.  At  its  best  condition  for 
securing  results,  the  sac,  on  being  re¬ 
moved  from  the  body  of  the  worm,  has  a 
peculiar  whitish  appearance,  not  soft  or 
mushy,  and  yet  not  hard  like  a  string  of 
glue.  When  pulled  out,  the  strand  in  ap¬ 
pearance  suggests  a  tendon  or  “cord,” 
such  as  is  found  in  meat  before  cooking, 
a  peculiar  “glairy”  look.  This  color,  on 
drying,  becomes  somewhat  opalescent,  and, 
later,  may  turn  even  dark  brown. 

Having  satisfied  yourself  that  the  sac  ia 
pickled  properly,  work  quickly,  since  there 
are  two  strands  to  every  worm,  and  the 
pickling  process  must  not  be  unduly  pro¬ 
longed.  On  the  shady  side  of  the  veran¬ 
dah,  or  of  the  house,  stick  a  pin  into  the 
clapboards,  and  tie  one  end  of  the  sac  se¬ 
curely.  Then  take  the  other  end  of  the 
sac  in  the  fingers,  or  tie  it  to  another  pin, 
and  draw  the  gut  out  to  its  full  length.  If 
any  parts  of  the  sac  are  not  fully  drawn 
out,  these  will  be  lumpy  and  weak  when 
the  gut  is  dry.  Fasten  the  end  of  the 
sac  just  drawn  out,  and  allow  to  dry  for 
several  days.  While  the  gut  must  be 
stretched  far  enough  to  keep  it  from  being 
lumpy,  a  little  allowance  must  be  made 
for  contraction  in  the  drying  process.  So 
ease  up  an  inch  or  two,  before  making  both 
ends  of  the  gut  fast.  I  have  had  very 
good  success,  when  the  gut  was  drawn 
on  a  rainy  day,  and  the  strands  became 
moist  and  slack.  In  such  circumstances,  I 
have  thought  that  the  gut  was  peculiarly 
strong.  But  at  all  events,  keep  it  out  of 
the  sun,  and  if  it  contracts  so  much  as  to 
pull  out  the  pin  at  either  end,  ease  up  the 
pull  somewhat,  and  refasten.  You  will 
usually  find,  in  a  day  or  two,  that  you  have 
a  variety  of  colors.  Some  will  turn  a  dark 
golden  brown.  Some  may  have  a  bluish 
tint;  others  will  be  light,  like  a  washed- 
out  rootlet,  or  fiber.  Still  others  will  ap¬ 
proximate  in  color  the  ordinary  Spanish 
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gut,  but  will  lack  the  “shine”  which  the 
latter  unfortunately  possesses. 

DO  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  use  the  ireshly 
drawn  gut  too  soon,  though  it  may 
be  hne  in  texture,  and  apparently 
strong.  It  should  mature  thoroughly  sev¬ 
eral  days,  or  even  weeks,  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Once  properly  prepared,  it 
will  give  good  service  for  years.  I  have 
in  my  possession  two  leaders  drawn  ten 
years  ago,  yet  they  are  still  reliable. 

I  had  to  learn  by  experience  that  care¬ 
ful  maturing  of  the  product  is  essential  to 
success.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  drawn 
several  hundred  leaders;  but  they  were 
placed  in  a  tin  box,  before  they  were  dry, 
and  stored  in  a  damp  place.  Several  weeks 
later,  on  examining  them,  I  found  about 
twenty  of  them  still  good;  the  rest  had 
become  mildewed  and  spoiled. 

Do  not  expect  that  every  leader  you 
draw  out  will  be  a  good  one.  The  Spanish 
gut  sold  in  this  country  is  a  small  part  of 
the  total  product,  and  not  one  strand  in 
a  hundred  is  perfect.  Much  of  your  prod¬ 
uct  will  come  out  flat  and  weak,  like  the 
inferior  varieties  of  Spanish  gut,  due  per¬ 
haps  to  improper  pickling,  the  wrong  kind 
of  feed  for  the  caterpillar,  or  an  unhealthy 
worm.  A  considerable  number  will  be  of 
fair  strength,  testing  to  three  or  four 
pounds,  and  sufficiently  strong'  for  brook- 
trout  fishing.  Occasionally  you  will  get  a 
fine  specimen,  long,  round,  and  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  bass  on  fly-tackle. 

Naturally  the  strands  will  require  testing 
to  select  the  good  from  the  bad.  Tie  a 
loop  in  one  end  of  the  strand,  and  attach 
to  a  hook  or  nail  in  the  wall.  Give  a  mod¬ 
erately  strong  pull,  holding  the  other  end. 
If  the  strand  breaks  easily,  or  near  the 
middle,  it  is  usually  wise  to  discard  it, 
although  it  may  be  fine  in  texture  and  ap¬ 
parently  strong.  But  I  have  had  strands 
break  near  the  middle  in  this  way,  and,  on 
being  fastened  together  by  loops,  make  suc¬ 
cessful  leaders.  The  thin  end  is  usually 
the  weakest  part,  and  may  break  off  a  few 
inches  at  a  time,  till  two  feet  or  more 
have  been  removed..  Now  take  those  that 
stand  the  preliminary  test  successfully  and 
give  them  a  more  severe  one.  Take  a  milk 
bottle,  for  example,  and  put  enough  water 
in  it  to  make  it  weigh,  say  three  pounds. 
Then  attach  the  strands  to  be  tested,  and 
see  if  they  will  raise,  one  at  a  time,  that 
weight.  If  they  do,  they  are  strong  enough 
for  trout-fishing  with  light  tackle.  If  you 
desire  to  select  any  leaders  for  bass  fish¬ 
ing,  some  which  will  show  a  greater 
strength,  study  very  carefully  the  leaders 
you  have  just  tested,  then  take  the  largest, 
strongest  looking  strands  and  with  your 
milk  bottle  filled  to  a  five  or  six  pounds’ 
weight,  test  them  again.  A  fair  proportion 
of  the  gut  drawn  from  a  brood  of  cecropia 
worms  should  stand  the  last  test. 

With  regard  to  those  leaders  that  have 
“come  through,”  you  will  have  a  product 
from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  of  a  slight 
taper,  uniform  consistency,  even  color  and 
strength,  and  which  in  appearance  will 
surpass  the  fine  Spanish  drawn-gut. 

In  one  respect,  the  inferiority  of  the 
American  product  must  be  admitted.  I 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a 
strand  of  gut  that  will  test  to  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  as  I  understand  an  occasional 
(concluded  on  page  57) 


GUARANTEED 

A-l  Silver  Black  Foxes 

WITH  guaranteed  A-i  Silver 
Black  Foxes,  which  have  been 
proved  prolific — with  Three 
Established  Ranches  —  with  yearly 
profits  ranging  up  to  40% 

is  the  acknowledged 
Fox  Man 
of  the  West 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  enormous 

financial  profits,  investigate  the  Fox 
Industry.  Get  foxes  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  with  a  fixed  quality  of  fur, 

from  — 


COLLINS 


-^COLLINS 


REEDSBURG 


THE  FOX  MAN 

105  S.  Park  St. 


WIS. 


Get  Your  Name  on  My  Mail¬ 
ing  List — I  can  always  q.uote 
you  Top  Market  Prices  for 

RAW  FURS 

I  pay  what  I  quote  for  the  average 
run  of  prime  furs.  I  pay  more  than 
I  quote  for  extra  fine  skins.  Send 
Your  Name  and  Address  on  a 
postal  card  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  2-D  East  Liberty,  Ohio. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


415  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Eels,  Minnows,  Mink, 
L/RtCll  .T  lSIlffi  Muskrats  etc., in  large 
numbers,  with  the  new 
Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  Catches 
tnem  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies. t  Made  in  all 
sizes.  Write  for  Price  List,  and  Free  Booklet  on 
best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting  all  binds 
of  fish.*  J.  F.  GREGORY,  K-245,  St.Lonis,Mo. 


RAW 

FURS 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid.  “Fer- 
now”  charges  no  commission,  pays 
all  transportation  charges  and  sends 
your  money  promptly.  Furs  are  high 
this  winter.  Latest  price  list  and 
tags  Free.  Write  today. 


ALFRED  FERNOW  Sffl&S 


ESTER, 
,  U.  S.  A. 


American  Folding 
KAMPKOOK 


is  the  ideal  stove  for  every  outing.  Convenient  to 
carry  on  hunting  and  fishing  trips.  Handiest  stove 
for  automobile  tourists  $nd  picnic  parties. 

Compact— size  folded  only  14  x  8^x3^  inches,  weight 
8  pounds.  Simple  and  easy  to  operate,  set  up  and 
ready  for  business  in  a  minute’s  time.  Has  two  pow¬ 
erful  burners,  burns  common  gasoline.  Safe  any¬ 
where. 

The  KAMPOVEN  is  ideal  for  broiling  and  bakinft. 
It  is  collapsible  and  folds  in  stove  case,  requiring  no 
no  extra  room. 

A*k  your  sporting  feooda  dealer  for  the  Kainpkook  or  write  for 
attractive  literature. 


AMERICAN  GAS  MACHINE  CO., 

1  i  9  Clark  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
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Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  6  to  11,  at  $3.50 
Ladies’  or  Boys’  Sizes, 
2  to  6  at  $3.00 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 
Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  Buckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry  in  stock  the  larg¬ 
est  assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the'  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a  hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 


Metz  &  Schloerb, 


YOU  CAN  TRAMP  ALL  DAY 

You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or  play 
without  strain,  chaf¬ 
ing  or  pinching  if 
you  wear  a  Separate 
Sack  Suspensory. 

The  S.S.S.  has  no 
irritating  leg  straps,  no  oppres 
sive  baud  on  the  sack,  no 
scratching  metal  slides.  It  is 
made  just  as  nature  intended. 

(Note  illustration.) 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always 
have  a  clean  suspensory  every  morning.  Each 
outfit  has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to 
the  supporting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is 
cleaned. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  receipt 
of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  for  booklet 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

52  Park  Place  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


$500  REWARD 


We  will  pay  $500.00  reward  to  anyone  who  can 
permanently  dim.  the  brilliancy,  of  the  RAJAH. 
Im.  diamond  without  destroying:  the  stone- 

RAJAH  Im.  Diamonds 

They  stand  all  diamond  tests— fire,  acid,  file,  and 
glass  cutting.  Their  brilliancy  is  eternal.  Guar* 
anteed  for  a  lifetime.  Set  in  solid  gold,  and  sent 

30  Days’  FreeTrial>f.rd™!l 

return  it.  Send  today  for  .our  beadt:  ul,  FREQ 
Illustrated  jewelry  catalog  in  colors.^Write  now. 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  159  N.  State  St.»Dept.74 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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A  GIFT 


A  PEPPER-GUN  AMONG 
THE  POWDER  PUFFS 


BY  SUBSCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  & 
STREAM  AT  THE  REGULAR  YEARLY  RATE 
OF  $2.00  YOU  SECURE  YOUR  CHOICE 
OF  POCKET  KNIVES  SHOWN  BELOW 


FREE 

OF  EXTRA  EXPENSE 


This  is  truly  a  splendid  bargain.  Forest  &  Stream,  bigger  and  better 
than  ever,  retails  at  20  cents  per  copy  or  $2.00  by  the  year.  The  knives 
offered  are  of  the  best  razor  tempered  steel — warranted  against  temper 
cracks  or  fire  flaws. 


$3.40  in  value  for  $2.00 


Cut  is  Exact  Size 


BRASS  LINED  INDIAN  TRAPPER  KNIFE 

Ideal  for  rough  work.  The  one  knife  for  use  of  Hunter  or  Trapper 


Has  two  blades  (exact  size  of  cut),  handle  is  black  and  round,  with  German 
Silver  cap — blades  are  long,  thin  and  equal  to  any  surgical  instrument 
made.  They  will  go  into  the  smallest  vial. 


(continued  from  page  17) 

and  yelled  at  him  to  for  heaven’s  sake  get 
the — out  of  there ! 

“Biff”  got  and  sat  down  away  off  look¬ 
ing  at  me  reproachfully,  but  the  rank  odor 
of  the  perfumery  the  skunk  had  spilled 
hung  over  the  place  like  a  pall  and  spoiled 
my  whole  afternoon.  To  think  my  rabbit- 
dog  who  had  shown  so  much  promise  had 
deteriorated  into  a  pole-cat-pointer ! 


When  “Biff”  got  within  scent  I  knew  he’d 
been  chumming  with  a  skunk! 


Just  then  Ike  hallooed  and  I  made  him 
out  sitting  on  a  fence  against  the  skyline 
on  top  of  the  hill  a.id  answered.  He  called 
back  it  was  time  to  start  home  and  I 
mozied  up  toward  him  with  my  disgraced 
“Biff”  following  at  a  respectful  distance. 
When  I  reached  Ike  I  saw  a  big  fat  rabbit 
across  the  fence  beside  him. 

“Git  any?”  he  asks. 

“None  worth  mentionin’,”  says  I. 

“There  must  be  a  skunk  around  here," 
says  Ike  sniffing. 

An  honest  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul,  so  I  told  Ike  the  truth.  Then  he 
ho-hoed  and  haw-hawed  until  I  thought 
he’d  bust  a  blood-vessel — and  I  hoped  he 
would.  Poor  “Biff”  sat  off  at  a  distance 
as  if  he  didn’t  have  a  friend  in  the  world. 
Even  “Heck”  wouldn’t  associate  with  him. 

After  a  few  minutes  we  started  home¬ 
ward  and  had  gone  only  a  few  steps  when 
Ike  grabbed  his  dog  and  pointed  at  a  log 
about  100  feet  ahead. 

“Well,  wot  is  it?”  says  I. 

“Rabbit !”  says  Ike ;  “see  his  head  stickin’ 
up  from  behind  that  log?” 


EBONY  “LIBRARY”  KNIFE 

Cut  is  exact  size 

An  ideal  knife  for  business  or  professional  men — no  $2.00  razor  ever  had 
better  temper. 


It’s  against  my  principles  to  shoot  at  a 
rabbit  sitting,  but  I  did  it  to  please  Ike. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
9  EAST  40TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

For  the  enclosed  $2.00  enter  my  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  for  one  year,  com¬ 
mencing . number;  also  send  me  .  . 

knife,  as  per  special  offer. 

Signed  . . .' . 


“Yep!”  says  I  for  there  was  the  rabbit 
sure  enough ;  “go  ahead  and  shoot  ’im, 
Ike !” 

“Naw,”  says  Ike,  “I  want  }rou  to  shoot 
’im,  Newt.  I’ve  shot  one  and  you  haven’t, 
so  blaze  away — it  would  be  too  bad  for  you 
to  go  home  without  a  rabbit,  old  pal.  Let 
him  have  it !” 

“But  I  don’t  like  to  shoot  a  rabbit  set- 
tin’,”  says  I  true  to  my  principles. 


Address 
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“Why  not  ?”  says  Ike ;  “the  best  sports¬ 
men  do  it.  Hurry  up,  Newt, — he’s  liable  to 
jump  any  minute!” 

Well,  overcoming  my  scruples  just  to 
please  Ike  I  took  a  fine  bead  and  blazed 
away,  but  the  rabbit  didn’t  move!  “Too 
high,”  says  Ike ;  “try  again !”  My  second 
shot  tore  up  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
log.  “Too  low,”  says  Ike;  “once  more, 
Newt — you’ll  get  him  the  third  time!” 

As  I  was  pushing  a  shell  into  the  cham¬ 
ber  Ike,  behind,  me  sounded  as  if  he  was 
chokin’  to  death  and  I  turned  quickly. 
There  he  was  rolling  on  the  ground  in  a 
paroxysm  of  laughter ! 

Then  I  tumbled.  I  knew  I  had  been 
banging  away  at  a  dead  rabbit  which  Ike 
had  shot  and  propped  up  behind  the  log! 
Ike  walked  ahead  and  picked  up  the  rabbit 
whose  head  and  ears  were  riddled. 

“Well,  Newt,  you  hit  ’im  all  right,” 
says  Ike. 

“Yeh,”  says  I  grinnin’,  “I  generally  hit 
wot  I  shoot  at.” 

Then  we  jogged  along  toward  one  of 
Aunt  Mary’s  swell  suppers. 


“DIGGING  IN” 


(continued  from  page  35) 

position  of  the  hole  on  target  No.  2.  The 
right  hand  man  then  fires  on  No.  2  and 
watches  for  the  shot  to  be  disked  on  target 
No.  1.  Then  the  left-hand  man  fires  his 
second  shot,  and  so  on  until  each  man  has 
completed  his  string  of  ten  shots,  when 
the  marker  puts  up  fresh  targets. 

The  targets  themselves  are  held  in  place 
by  four  wire  nails  driven  through  the  frame 
from  the  rear  side,  so  as  to  protrude  about 
an  inch.  This  gives  four  iron  points  suffi¬ 
ciently  sharp  to  pierce  the  paper,  yet  not 
sharp  enough  to  hurt  the  fingers  when  the 
targets  are  being  put  up,  and  holds  the  target 
securely  in  position.  Of  all  the  various 
methods  of  securing  small  targets,  this  is 
unquestionably  the  simplest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  that  can  be  employed. 

The  illustrations  show  the  standard 
N.R.A.  hundred-yard,  small  bore  target 
designed  by  my  old  friend,  A1  Blanco,  for 
.22  caliber  rifles.  The  “scoring  bull,”  count¬ 
ing  “10,”  is  two  inches  in  diameter;  the 
black  “sighting  bull”  is  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  the  target  contains  one-inch 
graduations  down  to  “5.”  This  makes  an 
excellent  target  for  shooting  at  ranges  vary¬ 
ing  from  50  to  125  yards,  as  it  gives  “center 
shots”  their  true  value. 

The  general  design  of  this  butt  is  not 
original,  being  merely  a  simplified  form  of 
the  method  used  by  our  Navy  when  mak¬ 
ing  temporary  target  pits  for  small  arms 
practice,  and  the  chief  virtue  of  the  design 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  marker  can  remain 
seated  and  operate  the  carrier  with  a  single 
light  sweep  of  the  hand,  all  of  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  man  in  the  pit  and  robs  that  unpopular 
job  of  many  of  its  unpleasant  features. 
As  to  the  possibility  of  stray  bullets  cutting 
the  wire  or  breaking  the  supports,  it  simply 
doesn’t  happen.  The  outfit  will  last  a  sea¬ 
son  and  may  be  perfected  and  improved 
upon  as  time  and  opportunity  permit.  And 
it  was  constructed  as  necessity  demanded 
sans  finances,  with  no  other  tools  than  two 
picks,  two  shovels,  a  mattock  and  a  hatchet, 
backed  by  American  “grit.” 


ANGLERS  most  appreciate  a  XMAS  GIFT  of  a 
CHOICE  SELECTION  of 

Louis  Rheads?SSNature  Lures 

The  BASS  FISHERMAN  NEEDS  this  coming  season  to 
insure  success  a  FROG,  HELGRAMITE,  CRICKET, 
CRAWFISH,  WEIGHTED  MINNOW,  FLOATING 
MINNOW — all  standard,  perfect  baits.  $5.00  the  set. 

Another  Acceptable  Gift  is 

Louis  Rhead’s  New  Book  on  American  Trout  Stream  Insects 

Will  pave  the  way  for  Anglers  to  use  the  latest  and  highest  form  in 
fishing.  HOW  to  know  insects.  How  to  make  flies — How  to  use 
them,  and  cast  them  in  a  new  and  better  method.  Price  $3.00  by  mail. 

Colored  pictures  of  over  one  hundred  insects  trout  prefer  as  food. 

LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“REF’S  BASS  BUG” 

Absolutely  the  greatest  Bass  killer  ever  attached  to  a  fly 
line.  Cork  body;  feather  and  Bucktail  Wings,  and  Buck- 
tail  Streamer;  looks  alive;  all  colors  and  patterns. 

50  cents  each;  $5.00  dozen 

Cf''  DPI?\TrD  Successor  to  Refner  &  McCarthy 

•  KEr  I1L1K,  8  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Life  Size 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Paisenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


COLEMAN 

HOUSE 


: 


ASBURY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  magnificent  Hotel  with  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the 
Boardwalk  and  Ocean. 
Commending  itself  to  people 
of  refinement. 

Service  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean 

For  booklet  and  rales  write  to 

A.  M.  SEXTON,  Proprietor. 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

The  OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR  tells  you  WHEN, 
the  good  days  stand  right  out.  on  this  cleverly  arranged 
calendar,  stare  at  you  from  living  room  or  den,  wherever 
you  wish  to  hang  it.  You  will  have  endless  amusement  as 
the  days  go  by  proving  whether  the  old  fisherman  is  right; 
the  fishing  record  also  is  interesting.  Send  25c.  (coin 
securely  wrapped)  or  Money  Order  to 

OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR 
Box  1430,  F.  S.  Springfield,  Mass. 


fniniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitiiiiiilliililliiiiiiiiiiliiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuu 

|  Manhattan  Square  Hotel  | 

50  to  58  West  77th  Street,  New  York 
|  300  Rooms,  225  with  bath  and  shower  1 

Opposite  Museum  of  Natural  History 

I  Surrounded  by  parks,  half  a  block  of  entrance  to  1 
Central  Park.  Convenient  to  everything. 


Room  with  use  of  bath . $1.50  per  day 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  with  shower 

for  one  or  two  persons . $3.00  per  day 

Parlor,  two  bedrooms  and  bath. 


shower,  three  or  four  persons  I 

$5.00  to  $8.00  per  day  § 

1  Excellent  Restaurant,  Moderate  Prices 
Club  Breakfast,  30  cents 

I  H.  FROHMANN,  Pres.  GEO.  H.  O’HARE,  Mgr.  j 
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Good  Hunting  at  Moderate  Cost 

Newport  Springs  Camp  Cottages,  Newport, 
Fla.  Quail,  wild  turkey,  deer,  ducks  and  geese 
in  abundance.  Charming  location  on  St.  Marks 
river,  twenty  miles  from  Tallahassee,  near  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Sulphur  swimming  pool.  Water  beneficial  for 
rheumatism  and  indigestion.  Ideal  winter  climate. 
For  particulars  address  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Jr., 
Newport,  Florida. 
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A  group  of  sport-loving  business  men  interested  in  organ¬ 
izing  an  exclusive  Florida  Fishing  Club  have  acquired  an  at¬ 
tractive  club  house  and  grounds  on  Anna  Maria  Key — 


FLORIDA’S  BEST  FISHING  SECTION. 


Sportsmen  wishing  to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  winter  months 
where  Tarpon  and  other  game  fish  are  more  than  plentiful, 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars. 


WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR 
HUNTING  TROPHY? 

(continued  from  page  iq) 

of  mallard  ducks,  and  ask  me  for  a  pair 
of  them.  He  did  this  in  entire  innocence, 
and  although  I  scowled  at  him  somewhat 
savagely  for  his  presumption.  I  am  now 
inclined  to  think  that  I  was  wrong  and 
he  was  right — he  was  only  acting  under 
the  old  presumption  that  the  man  success¬ 
ful  in  the  chase  owed  something  to  every¬ 
body  else  who  had  not  been.  Certain  it  is 
that  with  no  other  possession  as  with  the 
product  of  his  bow  and  spear  will  man  be 
instinctively  generous— he  simply  likes  to 
give  game  to  his  friends.  It  affords  him 
pleasure  to  do  so.  Why?  I  think  we  may 
find  the  reason  why  in  these  old  pages  of 
Gaston  Phoebus,  which  contain  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  foibles  of  mankind. 

I  presume  also  that  the  guide’s  fee 
which  we  pay  for  those  who  so  often  as¬ 
sist  us  in  a  successful  hint  is  something 
which  passes  on  a  basis  a  trifle  different 
from  that  of  a  day’s  wages.  In  the  old 
times  princes,  royalties,  noblemen,  hunted 
with  many  retainers  and  followers,  who 
contributed  very  much  to  the  success  in 
the  chase.  Each  of  these  had  his  bit;  it 
was  not  denied  him  and  not  begrudged 
him.  Perhaps  our  whole  principle  of  hired 
guides  comes  down  from  this  old  custom. 
Who  shall  say?  If  so,  it  takes  off  a  little 
of  the  curse  of  hiring  a  guide  to  go  out 
and  do  most  of  the  work  on  a  big  game 
hunt.  We  do  not  call  a  guide  today  a 
lymerer  or  a  fewterer,  but  very  possibly 
he  works  on  something  of  the  same  basis 
in  the  hunting  of  the  hart. 


THE  FISHING  CLUE 

Box  26,  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FOR  SALE 


Unusual  country  property,  greenhouse  and  florist 
business  in  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey 

The  property  consists  of  one  half  acre  of  good,  rich  cultivated 
soil  with  hardy  stock,  fruit  trees,  two  grape  arbors  and  dwelling 
house  of  four  rooms  and  cellar,  city  water,  and  greenhouse  54  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  heated  by  a  Lord  and  Burnham  hot  water  furnace.  Sale  price 
is  $2,500.  The  place  must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  value.  For 
terms  and  particulars  address  Box  252,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


HAVE  then  another  look  at  the  prized 
trophy  on  your  own  wall.  Of 
course  you  know  something  about 
the  value  of  one  head  above  that  of  an¬ 
other.  Massiveness  of  beam,  breadth  of 
beam,  number  of  points,  are  all  things 
which  add  value  to  a  stag  head  or  an  elk 
head.  But  do  you  know  the  nomenclature 
of  your  own  trophy,  and  are  you  able  to 
tell  why  it  is  or  is  not  valuable?  Old 
Gaston  could  tell  you : 

“And  also  their  heads  be  of  divers  man¬ 
ners,  the  one  is  called  a  head  well-grown, 
and  the  other  is  called  well  affeted,  and 
well  affeted  is  when  the  head  has  waxed 
by  ordinance  according  to  the  neck  and 
shape,  when  the  tines  be  well  grown  in 
the  beam  by  good  measure,  one  near  the 
other,  then  it  is  called  well  affeted.  Well 
grown  is  when  the  head  is  of  great  beam 
and  is  well  affeted  and  thick  tined,  well 
high  and  well  opened  (spread).  That 
other  head  is  called  counterfeit  (abnor¬ 
mal)  when  it  is  different  and  otherwise 
turned  behind  or  wayward  in  other  manner 
than  other  common  deer  be  accustomed  to 
bear.  That  other  high  head  is  open,  evil 
affeted  with  long  tines  and  few.  That 
other  is  low  and  great  and  well  affeted 
with  small  tines.  And  the  first  tine  that 
is  next  the  head  is  called  Antler,  and  the 
second  Royal  and  the  third  above,  the 
Sur-royal,  and  the  tines  which  be  called 
forth  if  they  be  two,  and  if  they  be  three 
or  four  or  more  be  called  troching.” 

Of  course  most  of  us  value  more  a  head 
which  is  even,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
same  extent  of  beam  and  the  same  number 
of  points  on  either  beam ;  but  the  exact 
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I  sportsman  should  know  how  to  give  him- 
I  self  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  counting 
I  the  points  upon  the  head  of  a  hart.  Thus 
I  saith  Gaston : 

“And  if  men  ask  what  head  beareth  the 

■  hart  he  hath  seen,  he  shall  always  answer 
I  by  even  and  not  by  odd,  for  if  he  be 
I  forked  on  the  right  side,  and  lack  not  of 
I  his  rights  beneath,  and  on  the  right  side 
I  antler  and  royal  and  surroyal  and  not 
I  forked  but  only  the  beam,  he  shall  say  it 
I  is  a  hart  of  ten  at  default,  for  it  is  always 
I  called  even  of  the  greater  number.  And 
I  every  buck’s  tines  should  be  reckoned  as 
I  soon  as  a  man  can  hang  a  baldric  or  a 
|  leash  thereupon  and  not  otherwise.  And 

■  when  a  hart  beareth  as  many  tines  on  the 
lone  side  as  on  the  other,  he  may  say  if  he 
I  be  but  forked  that  he  is  a  hart  of  ten,  and 
jif  he  be  troched  of  three  that  he  is  a  hart  of 
jtwelve,  if  he  be  troched  of  four  he  is  a  hart 
j  of  sixteen,  always  if  it  be  seen  that  he  hath 
I  his  rights  beneath  as  before  is  said.  And 

■  if  he  lack  any  of  his  rights  beneath  he 
I  must  abate  so  many  on  the  top,  for  a  hart’s 
•  head  should  begin  to  be  described  from  the 
I  mule  upwards,  and  if  he  hath  more  by  two 
[on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  you 
[must  take  from  the  one  and  count  up  that 
[other  withal.” 

NG'T  size  alone,  we  are  to  understand, 
gave  value  to  a  trophy  head.  Certain 
qualities,  when  present,  possess  value 
in  the  eye  of  the  expert.  In  those  times 
men  hunted  the.  deer  as  we  do  today. 
[At  early  dawn  the  hunter  was  afoot,  watch- 
ling  to  see  some  stag  returning  from  his 
feeding  ground  to  the  thicket  where  he 
intended  to  pass  the  day.  To  mark  the 
ideer  in  his  thicket  was  called  harboring  the 
(hart.  Be  sure  this  early  bird  who  was  out 
watching  the  run  ways  was  not  himself 
the  prince  who  was  to  ride  horse  back  on 
the  chase.  Neither  was  he  the  lymerer, 
who  later  was  to  follow  out  the  stag’s  track 
to  his  harbor  by  virue  of  the  nose  of  a 
trailing  hound  led  on  a  leash — a  custom 
Kvhich  is  in  existence  today.  Almost  any 
deer  hunter  of  wide  experience  will  have 
used  a  bird  dog  to  trail  deer,  and  a  bird 
dog  will  in  some  cases  point  a  deer  just 
as  it  will  a  game  bird.  Very  well,  it  would 
be  bad  business  for  the  harborer  or  the 
lymerer  to  set  the  whole  hunt  after  an 
unworthy  stag.  Hence  the  Master  of  the 
Hounds  would  ask  the  harborer  what  kind 
of  a  head  he  had  marked  down  in  the 
thicket.  In  which  case  Bill  Jones,  har¬ 
borer,  would  be  obliged  to  give  reasons. 

“And  if  men  ask  him  by  the  head  where- 
ay  he  knoweth  that  it  is  a  great  hart  and 
m  old,  he  may  answer,  that  the  tokens  of 
:he  great  hart  are  by  the  head,  and  so  the 
first  knowledge  is  when  he  hath  great 
learns  all  about  as  if  they  were  set  as  it 
,vere  with  small  stones,  and  the  mules  nigh 
:he  head  and  the  antlers,  the  which  are 
:he  first  tines,  be  great  and  long  and  close 
:o  the  mule  and  well  apperyng  (pearled) 
ind  the  royals  which  are  the  second  tines, 
ie  nigh  the  antlers,  and  of  such  form,  save 
hat  they  should  not  be  so  great ;  and  all 
he  other  tines  great  and  long  and  well  set, 
md  well  ranged  and  the  troching  as  I  have 
laid  before,  high  and  great,  and  all  the 
ieams  all  along  both  great  and  stony,  as 
f  they  were  full  of  gravel,  and  that  all 
dong  the  beams  there  be  small  vales  that 
nen  call  gutters,  then  he  may  say  that 
te  knows  it  is  a  great  hart  by  the  head.” 
(to  be  continued  next  month) 


ON  THE  SHORE  OF  ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  DUCK-PONDS— ST.  VINCENT’S  ISLE. 


AN  IDEAL  GAME  PRESERVE 


IN  ORDER  TO  CLOSE 
AN  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE  ( 

ST.  VINCENT’S  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 


) 


The  only  perfect  and  complete  hunting  and  fishing  preserve  left  in 
this  country.  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  eight  miles  from  Apalach¬ 
icola,  Fla.  Contains  11,290  acres.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  and  four  miles 
wide,  about  one-half  covered  with  original  forest,  grand  pines  and  pal¬ 
metto.  There  are  five  large  fresh  water  lakes,  connected  by  deep  creek, 
which  flows  by  manor  house  to  sea.  A  dozen  other  ponds  afford  fresh 
water  for  deer,  wild  boar,  wild  cattle,  turkey,  Wilson  Jack  snipe,  great 
numbers  of  all  species  of  duck,  and  some  alligators,  as  well  as  great 
quantity  of  large  and  small  fish.  Contains  at  a  low  estimate  1,000  deer, 
400  head  of  cattle  (wild),  perhaps  a  thousand  wild  pigs.  There  are  a 
half  dozen  bungalows,  a  yacht,  vehicles,  mules,  milch  cows  and  decoy  live 
duck  go  with  the  place.  Address  V.  M.  Pierce,  663  Main  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Send  lor  Descriptive  Booklet. 


VirdnitiA 

r  Farms 


$15  per  ACRE  and  CP 

Close  to  large  Eastern  Markets.  Excellent 
church,  school  and  social  advantages.  Abun¬ 
dant  rainfall,  short,  mild  winters,  cheap 
land  and  labor  and  excellent  shipping  facili¬ 
ties.  You  can  buy  a  Complete  Little  Farm 
for  $500  with  neat  3  room  cottage  and  25 
acres  for  vegetables,  fruit  and  poultry.  Write 
for  latest  issue  of  our  illustrated  Home- 
seekers'  Magazine  list  of 
farms  and  excursion  rates. 

F.  H.  La  Baume,  Aff’l  Agt. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Room  450,  Roanoke,  Va. 


game 

fish  are  hooked  on 
Dowagiac”  Minnows 
than  on  any  three  other 
makes  of  lure.  In  fact  the 
standard  recipe  for  good 

fishing  is  “A  ‘Dowagiac’ 

Rod,  a  ‘Dowagiac*  Reel 
and  a  pinch  of 
‘Dowagiac’  Mia 
nows;  use  freely 
i  on  any  lake  or  MjfWSencL 
stream.  ^ly^for  Catalog 

The  new Heddon  book  lea  dandy.  Write foi 
copy — free.  Remember  the  Baby  Crab. 

James  Heddon’s  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 
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HE  charm  and  mystery  of  ancient  Spain  have  cast 
their  spell  over  picturesque  Havana,  where  balmy 
weather  banishes  northern  cold. 


Golf  and  tennis  are  an  attraction  at  the  country  club  and 
many  motor  to  the  Oriental  Race  Course  or  for  surf  bathing 
at  Marianao  Beach. 

Well  appointed  hotels  and  modern  conveniences  assure 
comforts  and  luxuries  during  your  stay  in  this  fascinating 
city  where  antique  traditions  so  gracefully  blend  with 
modern  customs. 

Other  trips  and  cruises  at  attractive  rates  to  Nassau-Bahamas, 
points  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.  Liberal  stop-over  privileges. 
Write  for  illustrated  folders  and  full  information  regarding 
rates,  reservations  and  sailings. 


Hotel  Powhatan 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Overlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.  European  Plan. 
Rooms,  detached  bath,  $1.50  and  up 
Rooms,  private  bath  $2. CO  and  up 

Write  for  Souvenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.  C.  OWEN,  Manager 


NewIimiam 

Cor.  11th  &.  Market. Streets 


European 

Plan 


Philadelphia. 

Pa.  •' 


'  Better  Than  Ever 
Thoroughly  Modernized 
Remodeled  and  Equipped 
NEW  MANAGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

In  connection 
Special  Club  Breakfasts 
and  LuncheoHS' 

Hates — Without  Bath,  $1.50 
With  Bath,  $2.00  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mgr. 


THE  WEAKFISH 

(continued  from  page  24) 

great  pleasure  to  be  on  the  beach  just  as 
the  sun  is  going  down  or  in  the  very  early 
morning  hours  when  the  fish  are  on  the 
feed.  If  the  surf  is  fairly  calm  a  rod 
of  medium  weight  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
heavy  one,  as  the  play  of  the  fish  is  so 
much  better  realized,  and  a  lighter  lead 
can  be  used  in  making  the  cast.  In  this 
case  a  Sproat  hook  about  5-0  in  size  or  a 
good  stout  wire  Carlisle  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  O’Shaugnessv.  Having  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  shedder  on  the  hook 
and  the  deeper  portion  of  the  water  se¬ 
lected,  the  bait  should  be  cast  well  out  as 
ordinarily  the  Weakfish  trade  more  to  sea 
than  many  other  varieties.  Usually  along 
the  inside  of  the  outer  bar  is  the  spot  to 
locate  them,  and  if  all  conditions  are  right 
the  wait  for  a  strike  is  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  They  are  at  all  times  free  feeders 
and  will  take  the  bait  without  hesitation, 
and  when  they  do  it  is  with  a  rush  that 
few  fish  can  equal.  It  is  rare  they  con¬ 
descend  to  nibble;  like  a  snap  of  a  trap  it 
comes,  accompanied  by  a  rush  which  once 
experienced  is  always  looked  forward  to 
with  a  thrill  of  expectancy. 

Many  anglers  have  said  that  in  the  strike 
*  and  first  rush  lies  all  of  the  glory  of  weak- 
fishing.  Fortunately  all  do  not  agree  about 
that.  The  whole  experience  is  filled  with 
pleasure  and  if  a  fish  of  good  size  is 
beached  in  the  Autumn  months  when  the 
water  has  cooled  down  from  summer  tem¬ 
perature,  the  beautiful  pink  and  violet 
color  on  the  body,  mingled  with  the  yellow 
of  throat  and  fin,  make  a  picture  which 
has  not  yet  been  imitated  successfully  by 
the  brush  of  any  artist. 

IN  boat  fishing  for  this  same  fish  a  few 
points  are  always  to  be  remembered. 
Absolute  quiet  is  to  be  recommended, 
particularly  if  the  water  is  at  all  shal¬ 
low,  as  the  fish  is  timid  and  will  riot 
as  a  rule  feed  if  much  noise  is  about. 
This  more  especially  applies  to  the  boat 
as  it  rests  on  the  water  and  there  is  vibra¬ 
tion  where  commotion  in  the  boat  is  per¬ 
mitted.  I  know  of  no  pleasanter  pastime 
than  to  spend  an  evening  with  an  agree¬ 
able  companion  on  some  quiet  river  where 
Weakfish  are  holding  forth.  Having  se¬ 
lected  the  edge  of  a  channel  way,  quietly 
anchor  the  boat  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
flat  and  with  light  rod  and  other  tackle 
suitable  in  hand  allow  the  bait  to  pass  out 
with  the  tide.  If  the  current  should  be 
strong  it  may  be  well  to  use  a  light  lead 
just  sufficient  to  carry  the  line  down  a 
little,  not  necessarily  to  the  bottom  but 
always  below  the  surface.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  float  in  night  fishing,  as  the 
fish  will  rise  to  the  surface  if  quiet  is 
maintained,  and  with  line  stripped  of  all 
impediments  the  strike  when  secured  is  of 
the  most  pronounced  kind.  Without  any 
float  or  other  obstruction  in  the  water  the 
sport  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
flyfishing.  In  the  thoroughfares  of  Barne- 
gat  Bay  this  method  of  fishing  is  much  in 
vogue  and  is  truly  delightful  sport  as  the 
fish  as  a  rule  run  from  four  to  six  pounds 
in  weight  and  are  hard  game  •  fighters._ 
Pieces  of  Menhaden  are  frequently  used  in 
this  fishing  and  are  generally  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  the  tide  way  is  usually  quite 
strong  at  these  points.  A  light  and  very 
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bright  metal  spinner  attached  above  the 
hook  often  proves  a  good  attraction  as 
whenever  the  bait  is  moved  the  spinner  re¬ 
volves,  thus  adding  to  the  lure. 

BROTHERS  of  the  angle,  come  with 
me  any  night;  the  moon  is  lighting 
sky  .and  waters.  We  will  push  off  in 
our  light  skiff  and  round  that  point  out 
yonder.  The  air  is  just  chill  enough  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  good  stout  sweater  under  your 
fishing  coat ;  we  have  plenty  of  bait,  and 
a  supply  of  sandwiches,  for  the  fish  may 
not  like  just  the  stage  of  the  tide  as  it  is, 
to  do  their  best  for  us,  so  we  may  have  to 
wait  a  little  for  them.  The  air  hangs 
quiet,  not  a  leaf  or  blade  of  glass  stirring; 
all  nature  is  in  repose.  Those  oar  locks 
seem  noisy  to-night.  If  the  wind  was  stir¬ 
ring,  they  would  not  be  noticed.  Our  com¬ 
ing  has  disturbed  that  muskrat  which  goes 
off  the  bank  with  a  splash,  startling  us 
both.  The  cry  of  the  loon  across  the 
channel  sounds  uncanny,  but  never  mind; 
they  are  nothing  but  the  voices  of  nature. 

Now,  I  will  swing  the  boat  head  to  the 
current  and  you  lower  the  anchor.  No 
splashing,  mind ;  we  are  in  quest  of  a 
game  which  likes  to  have  his  own  way 
about  outside  disturbances.  I  think  a  trifle 
of  lead  will  be  best  as  the  tide  is  quite  full 
.and  the  water  at  this  point  full  ten  feet  in 
depth;  about  a  quarter  of  that  crab  will 
be  right  for  the  tide-runner  has  a  good 
size  mouth  and,  if  about,  will  take  it  all  in 
a  wink.  Keep  your  thumb  firmly  on  the 
reel  while  allowing  the  line  to  pass  out, 

:  or  you  may  have  a  wrinkle-hawk  in  your 
line  if  you  are  off  your  guard  when  the 
strike  comes.  Keep  on  passing  out  line ; 
you  are  all  the  time  hunting  new  territory 
and  no  one  knows  just  where  they  may 
lurk.  No,  that  nibble  is  not  a  tide-runner; 
it  is  at  best  a  gar-fish  too  narrow-throated 
to  take  in  such  a  morsel.  Whiz-z-z-splash ! 
you  have  him  at  last.  Let  him  run;  do  not 
hold  him,  or  you  will  part  the  line  or  tear 
out  the  hook ;  easy  now — he  is  running  to 
the  side;  keep  a  taut  line,  ready  for  the 
break  which  will  come.  There  it  is.  He 
was  well  out  of  the  water  that  time ;  those 
thousands  of  diamonds  in  the  air  are  just 
drops  of  spray  thrown  high  in  the  air  by 
his  tail.  No,  do  not  hurry  him.  Just  keep 
taut  line,  that  will  do  the  trick. 

Nervous?  Well,  that  belongs  to  the 
novice;  just  keep  your  head  on  your 
shoulders,  and  his  head  toward  you.  Not 
ready  for  the  net;  there  is  a  bunch  of  fight 
in  him  yet,  but  every  moment  is  telling 
now;  and  you  have  done  well.  We  never 
could  get  him  in  without  this  net.  What 
a  beauty!  All  of  seven  pounds — congratu¬ 
lations  !  See  that  sheen  of  pink  and  silver, 
and  how'  it  shades  down  along  the  sides 
running  into  the  purple  of  the  iris ;  how 
beautiful  he  is!  No  “old  master”  ever  did 
work  like  that  on  canvas.  God  made  that 
creature  just  to  glorify  himself  and  show 
his  handiwork. 

Dear  old  Barnegat,  with  its  thousands  of 
such  memories,  may  its  quota  of  fin  and 
feather  never  grow  less.  It  has  been  the 
play  ground  of  the  people  for  more  than  a 
century  and  its  history  is  fraught  with 
conquest  of  rod  and  reel  over  its  myriads 
of  tribes  which  come  and  go  as  the  seasons 
roll  around.  And  of  all  its  inhabitants 
none  have  given  more  pleasure  and  delight 
to  thousands  of  people  than  have  the 
golden-throated  Weakfish  which  nestle  in 
its  bosom. 


THE  SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

ALWAYS  OPEN 

RIGHT  ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK 

Appeals  particularly  to  cultivat¬ 
ed  people  who  seek  rest  and 
.recreation  at  the  Sea  Shore, 
Summer  or  Winter.  From 
every  section  of  the  country 
such  guests  have  come  to  Had¬ 
don  Hall  for  40  years — and 
come  back  again  and  again — it 
is  so  satisfying,  so  free  from 
ostentation,  so  comfortable  and 
sufficient.  Every  facility  is  of¬ 
fered  young  and  old  for  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

A  step  and  you  are  in  the  surf. 
Fascinating  shops  and  a  thousand 
amusements  are  offered  along  the 
famous  Boardwalk.  Privileges  of 
fine  golf  and  yacht  clubs.  Rooms 
are  comfortable  and  attractive — 
there  is  delightful  music — and  always 
interesting  people. 

Make  reservations — write  for 
illustrated  folder. 


LEEDS  &  LIPPINCOTT 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

iPartrtlige  Inn 

Now  Open 

Three  blocks  from  famous 
golf  courses. 

Modern  equipment  through¬ 
out. 

75  private  bath  room  suites. 

White  service  in  kitchen  and 
dining  room. 

Noted  for  homelike  atmos¬ 
phere  and  excellent 
cuisine. 

Catering  to  clientele  of  high¬ 
est  standard. 

For  booklet  and  rates  address 
the  management. 
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ASHA  WAY  LINES 

have  been  lines  of  service  for  nearly  a  century. 

We  made  the  first  Cuttyhunk  Line,  now  the  name  is  copied 
almost  universally. 

Our  line  is  called  the  Original  Cuttyhunk,  which  it  is.  Watch 
for  it. 

Ashaway  Line  &  Twine  Mfg.  Co. 

93  years  of  continuous  service.  ASHAWAY,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fire  Arms — Fishing  Tackle 

Athletic  and  Camp  Outfits 
Military  Supplies 

Send  for  Booklet 

“Serviceable  Gifts  For  Those  Who  Serve” 

SCHQVERLING,  DALY  C&  GALES 

302  and  304  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fish,  Mi 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making.  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 
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FROM  HERE  and  THERE 


[ Readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  are  invited  to  use  these  columns  to  express  their  opinions 
on  5 various  subjects,  although  their  views  may  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Editors .] 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  SPORTSMAN 
DEADERS  of  Forest  and  Stream  will 
note  with  regret  the  recent  passing  of 
Robert  C.  Lowry,  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  for  so  many  years  a  valued  contrib¬ 
utor  to  our  columns.  A  life-long  friend 
of  Mr.  Lowry  records  the  following  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences : 

Mr.  Lowry  as  a  young  man  had  a. taste 
of  pioneer  Western  life.  While  yet  in  his 
teens  he  took  a  position  as  Quartermaster’s 
Clerk  in  the  United  States  Government  and 
served  at  old  Fort  Union,  N.  M.  This 
was  at  the  time  Kit  Carson  was  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  employ,  and  he  and  young  Lowry 
struck  up  a  friendship.  I  have  often  heard 
Bob  Lowry  relate  some  of  his  experiences 
— in  the  old  Indian  days  how  he  with  other 
attaches  of  that  post  took  long  horseback 
rides  to  Taos  or  Santa  Fe  to  attend  a  Fan¬ 
dango  or  “Bailie,”  and  among  the  souve¬ 
nirs  that  I  treasure  is  a  picture  that  hung 
over  Mr.  Lowry’s  desk  so  many  years  of 
a  group  of  his  companions  at  old  Fort 
Union,  Kit  Carson  being  one  of  them. 

Lowry  was  a  keen  sportsman.  He  gen¬ 
erally  had  a  good  setter  and  pointer,  or 
two,  and  dearly  loved  his  Southern  trips 
for  quail,  or  Western  trips  for  ducks  and 
geese.  He  was  with  me  and  the  old  Sagi¬ 
naw  crowd  in  North  Dakota  when  we  used 
to  regularly  go  to  Dawson. 

I  at  one  time  owned  with  him  a  sink 
box  and  couple  hundred  canvas  backs  and 
red  head  decoys,  and  we  used  to  take  a 
winter  vacation  of  a  week  or  two  down 
near  Chincoteague  Island,  Virginia.  In 
those  days  ducks  were  plentiful,  and  the 
skipper  used  to  rake  the  oysters  from 
alongside  our  craft,  open  them  with  a  clasp 
knife,  fresh  from  the  salt  water,  and  hand 
them  to  me,  and  I  would  fill  up,  roll  over 
on  the  deck  in  the  sun,  take  a  nap,  and 
on  awakening  ask  for  more  oysters.  What 
a  treasure  a  youthful  appetite  and  capable 
stomach  is! 

Lowry  and  I  were  joint  owners  of  fish¬ 
ing  waters  on  the  Grand  Cascapedia  River 
about  the  same  time.  Twenty  years  ago 
he  sold  his  interests  and  rqade  several  trips 
to  Newfoundland  for  salmon. 

A  good  sportsman,  an  honorable  man. 
Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Michigan.  W.  B.  Mershon. 


WHO  CAN  CATCH  TURTLES  ? 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

We  have  a  great  many  soft  shell  turtles 
in  our  mountain  streams ;  they  make  an 
excellent  stew,  but  we  have  not  found 
any  certain  method  of  catching  them.  Can 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  suggest  any 
trap  or  hooks  that  will  get  results? 

Texas.  L.  A.  Schreiner. 


CARRIER  PIGEON  FOUND 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Following  the  storm  of  October  25th  my 
cousin,  R.  D.  Conklin,  picked  up  on  the 
beach  at  Madison,  Conn.,  a  dead  carrier 
pigeon  with  the  following  marks  on  its  leg 
bands:  Aluminum  band  No.  W  98039; 
aluminum  band  No.  A-J  966;  brass  leg 
band  No.  8458  on  inside. 

I  have  no  doubt  someone  is  wondering 
about  the  fate  of  that  pigeon  and  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  let  them  know  than 
asking  you  to  publish  same  with  perhaps 
request  to  other  sporting  papers  to  "‘please 
copy.” 

Hartford,  Conn.  J.  H.  Conklin. 


FRONT-PAGE  MR.  RADFORD 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  would  like  to  inquire  through  your 
magazine  if  you  could  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  in  reference  to  a  party  named 
Harry  Radford — at  one  time  editor  of 
Woods  and  Waters,  New  York.  Last 
heard  of  him  was  about  five  years  ago, 
when  he  left  the  city  on  a  trip  of  discovery 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and 
have  not  heard  from  him  since  that  time. 

Being  an  old  friend  of  mine  I  thought 
I  could  locate  him  through  your  paper.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  insert  this  letter  in 
your  magazine  which  I  hope  will  reach 
him  at  some  time. 

Long  Island.  James  Titus. 


GAME  IN  BOER-LAND 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

My  son  gets  your  paper.  I  am  a  South 
African  Boer,  and  during  my  young  days 
did  much  game  shooting  both  large,  small 
and  bird.  I  could  perhaps  subscribe  a  few 
decent  short  articles  to  your  paper,  and 
have  a  very  fine  picture  or  two  worth  while 
producing.  Game  in  my  days  in  South 
Africa  was  very,  very  plentiful  on  the  high 
“Veldt”  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
the  Transvaal.  There  existed  Wildebeest 
Springbok,  Blesbok  in  countless  millions  of 
heads;  and  of  course  in  the  Low  “Veldt” 
the  usual  big  South  African  game. 

Samuel  Pearson, 

General  Late  Boer  Army. 


HAD  MODERN  IDEA 

From  many  years’  observation  on  myself 
and  others,  I  am  persuaded  we  are  on  a 
wrong  scent  in  supposing  moist  or  cold 
air  the  cause  of  that  disorder  we  call  a 
“cold.”  Some  unknown  quality  in  the  air 
may  sometimes  produce  colds,  as  in  “influ¬ 
enza,”  but  generally,  I  apprehend,  they  are 
the  effects  of  too  full  living  in  proportion 
to  our  exercise. 

— Letter  from  Ben  Franklin. 


Fullest  Pleasure  from 
Your  Boating 

Convert  your 
r  o  w-b  oat  or 
canoe  into  a 
power-boat! 
Send  for  this 
book.  It  tells 
you  how.  And 
it  bristles  with 
valuable  en¬ 
gine  informa¬ 
tion,  too. 


Portable,  easily  - 
attachable,  L-A  out¬ 
board  engines 
the  joys  of  motor 
boating  at  little  cost. 
A  generous  30  Days’ 
7 rial  lets  you  try  out 
L-A  Engines  at  our 
expense. 

LOCKWOOD-ASH 
MOTOR  CO. 

1811  Horton  Ave, 
Jackson  Mich. 


Is  This  Worth 
the  Price  ? 

Our  field  dog  control  will 
stop  your  dog  breaking 
shot  or  wing,  teaches  him 
what  whoa  means;  fast 
dogs  can  be  worked  in 
close,  youngsters  field 
broken  in  a  week;  sent 
postpaid  with  full  training 
lessons  for  $2.  Our  book¬ 
let,  “Making  a  Meat  Dog,” 
free  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

New  Preston,  Conn. 


THOMAS - — 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


$2.00  to  $5.00  Paid  for  Hundreds  of  Coins 
Dated  Before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money  and 
send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 

_  You  may  have  coins  worth 

many  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


OLD 

MONEY 

WANTED 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED— TOLIVER  GUARAN- 

teed  Puncture-Proof  Inner  Tubes  sell  easily — 
our  Agents  make  $5.00  to  $50.00  a  day  net  profits 
— no  competition.  If  you  wish  to  establish  a 
business  of  your  own  that  has  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  for  profit,  write  us  for  complete  details. 
Toliver  Tube  &  Tire  Co.,  121  Toliver  Bldg., 
'Denver,  Colo.  2-T-2-18  c 


SELL  PUZZLES— SIX  BEST  10c  SELLERS 

postpaid,  20c.  2  Doz.  postpaid,  50c.  Western 

Puzzle  Works,  157  E.  5th,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  1  t 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


SPLENDID  UP-TO-DATE  ROADSTER  OR 

Speed  Bodies  for  Ford.  Exceptional  bargain. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  Box  216,  Aurora,  Ill.  2-2-18 


WANTED— AGENTS  TO  HANDLE  WAYNE 

Automobile  accessories.  Wayne  Engineering  Co., 
Honesdale,  Pa.  1 1 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 


W  A  N  T  E  D— COPIES  OF  FOREST  AND 

Stream  for  August  28th,  1909,  and  May  30th, 
1914.  Address,  Stating  price,  Librarian  Stock- 
ton  Free  Public  Library,  Stockton,  California. 

l.t.K. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE— NON-SPILLING  COAL  HOD. 

Patent  No.  1,217,706.  Cash  and  royalty.  In¬ 
sures  Cleanliness  and  prevents  waste.  Will  have 
big  demand.  R.  L.  Clark,  Union,  W.  Va.  1  t 


SPECIAL  NOTICE!  !  SPECIAL  OFFER!  !  ! 

25-word  advertisement  in  100  magazines  thrice  $2. 
Inch  display  thrice  $8.  Page  8x11  thrice  $266.00. 
Universal  Syndicate,  Box  2,  Atlantic  City.  t.F.c. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 


WRITE  NEWS  ITEMS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 

for  pay  in  spare  time.  Copyright  book  and  plans 
free.  Press  Reporting  Syndicate,  529,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  1  t 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING — BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  T.F.C. 


FOR  SALE 


BARGAINS  IN  SECOND  HAND  PHONO- 

graphs  and  factory  samples — Odds  and  ends  from 
wholesale  stock;  well  known  makes,  at  $20  to 
$75.  See  Mr.  Angell,  factory  agent,  806  Re¬ 
public  Bldg.,  State  and  Adams  Sts.,  Chicago.  1 1 


CHRISTMAS  HOLLY— BUY  SOME  REAL 

Christmas  holly  for  the  coming  holidays.  Beau¬ 
tiful  sprays,  specially  selected  for  their  perfect 
shape  and  number  of  berries,  direct  from  the 
tree  to  you.  A  generous  box  for  one  dollar, 
postpaid.  T.  Meusch,  Wickes,  Ark.  1  t 


DEN  PICTURES— SAMPLE  AND  CATA- 

logue  10c.  Vim  Company,  East  St.  Louis,  Uinois. 

1 1 


DERR— MOOSE — BEAR— EVER  WISH  YOU 

had  a  sharp  hunting  knife,  one  that  will  stay 
sharp.  WE  MAKE  THEM.  $2.50  postpaid,  with 
leather  sheath.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactorv. 
Old  File  Cutlery  Co.,  Havana,  Ill.  1 1 


FOR  SALE— BUFFALO  LAP  ROBE.  IN 

first-class  condition.  L.  M.  Birely,  Union  Bridge, 
Md.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— 6  OIL  TANK  WAGONS,  GOOD 

condition,  very  cheap,  also  horses,  as  we  have 
no  use  for  same;  putting  in  motor  trucks.  E.  T. 
Hibner  Oil  Co.,  1322  Division  St.,  Chicago,  I'll. 

1 1 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— ONE  HIGH  GRADE 

cornet  and  leather  case.  W.  L.  Dietz,  Ord,  Ne- 
oraska.  j. 


2iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiittit.- 
r  jJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimitii^  = 

Every  month  thousands  !| 

ij  of  Sportsmen,  some  of  §| 

If  them  in  the  towns,  some  If 

fj  on  the  farms  and  others  at  jj 

||  the  end  of  “blazed  trails”  If 

||  read  FOREST  AND  || 

ff  STREAM.  They  are  men  f| 

|l  after  your  own  heart,  they  if 

If  like  the  things  you  like,  1 1 

1 1  and  most  of  them  are  || 

||  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  or  If 

If  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  ft 

[[  reels,  telescopes,  cameras  fl 

1 1  and  other  things  that  { I 

||  Sportsmen  use. 

The  “MARKET  If 

If  PLACE”  of  FOREST  II 

||  AND  STREAM  is  of  real  )! 

If  service  to  its  readers.  The  If 

1 1  items,  of  things  to  sell  or  || 

[f  trade,  are  just  as  inter-  If 

||  esting  as  news  notes  and  If 

jj  are  read  as  carefully. 

A  nominal  charge  of  || 

If  five  (5)  cents  a  word  will  |l 

||  carry  your  message  to  our  ff 

|f  army  of  readers. 

Look  over  your  outfit,  if  If 

||  you  have  anything  to  sell  |l 

If  or  trade,  or  if  there  is  ff 

II  something  you  want,  don’t  l| 

|[  forget  that  FOREST  AND  || 

ff  STREAM  will  help  you. 

§  ^  1 1  m  i  M  i  m  i  m  1 1 1 1 1  iiiiiuuiHiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiimniiS  § 
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FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— FINE,  LARGE  BUFFALO  ROBE, 

unlined,  in  excellent  condition.  H.  L.  Kellogg, 
1033-1037  Wells  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  1 1 


FOR  SALE— 50  FEMALES,  20  MALES, 

choice,  dark-furred,  Nova  Scotia  ranch-bred  mink. 
I  raise  them,  teach  purchasers  how.  David  A. 
McRae,  West  Middle  River,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 

1  t 

FOR  SALE— SILVER,  BLACK  AND  PATCH 

foxes,  pairs  or  single;  some  reds  from  black  lit¬ 
ters.  Write  your  wants  and  get  description  and 
low  price.  T.  R.  Lyons,  Waterville,  Kings  Co., 
N.  S.  It 

HUNTERS,  ATTENTION!  —  SHOOTING 

coats,  leggings,  cartridge  belts  for  sale.  See  us 
at  once.  L.  Rose  &  Co.,  430  Brook  Avenue, 
Richmond,  Va.  1  t 


FOR  SALE 


INDIAN  CURIOS,  BASKETS,  ENGRAVINGS 

and  autograph  letters,  bought  and  sold.  Heit- 
muller  Art  Co.,  1307  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1  t 


MAGAZINES  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Send  today  for  our  free  catalog  “F,”  S.  C.  Han¬ 
son  Magazine  Agency,  4926  Kinzie,  Chicago.  1  t 


STARTLING  VALUES  IN  TYPEWRITERS 

$10  to  $15  up.  Factory  rebuilt.  All  makes. 
Shipped  on  trial.  Write  today  for  our  Special 
Offer  No.  149A.  Whitehead  Typewriter  Co.,  186 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  1  T-C.K. 


STRAWBERRY  P  L  A  N  T  S  —  KLONDIKE, 

Lady  Thompson,  $2.50  pfer  thousand;  Cabbage 
Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield,  Celery  Cabbage.  Big 
Boston  and  New  York  Special  Lettuce,  $1.50 
thousand.  Prepay  Mail  Add  Fifty  Cents  up  to 
Fourth  Zone.  Coden  Nurseries,  Coden,  Ala.  1  t 


30  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES — VALUE  $3.00. 

All  late  issues.  Yours  for  25  cents.  Eastern 
Bureau,  New  Egypt,  New  Jersey.  1 1 


TRAPPERS’  POISON— GOES’  LIQUID  POI- 

son  Capsules  kill  fur  animals  on  spot.  Goes’ 
Luring  Bait  attracts  them.  Twelfth  season  in 
use,  with  excellent  results;  first  class  testimonials. 
Write  for  free  circulars  and  mention  this  paper. 
Edmund  Goes,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Station  C,  Route 
6.  It 


TWIN  DE  LUXE  AND  ROGERS  SIDE  CAR, 

$85.  J.  Martin,  1310  W.  Randolph,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1 1 


TWO  19  INCH  FOSSIL  FISH  SKILFULLY 

imbedded  in  cement  painted  to  represent  a  living 
fish  swimming,  massive  oak  frame  33  x  22,  most 
unique,  $25  each.  Three  large  bass  and  one 
pickerel  finely  mounted  on  oak  panels,  $4  each. 
One  Buffalo  and  one  12  prong  Elk  head,  $75 
each.  Curiosity  Shop,  1903  Nain,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  1 1 


DRIVE  THEM  OUT— HUNTERS  AND  TRAP- 

pers.  Get  my  new  way  to  drive  that  game  out 
of  holes,  logs  and  trees;  makes  them  all  come 
out.  Perfectly  harmless,  gets  them  out  in  a 
jiffy  or  kill  them  just  as  you  wish.  Is  perfectly 
harmless,  will  not  injure  fur  or  game.  Carry 
it  in  your  pocket,  weighs  less  than  two  pounds. 
Get  it  at  any  drug  or  hardware  store,  beats  all 
the  smokers  ever  made  and  is  much  cheaper,  25 
cents  will  last  all  winter.  Try  this  and  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  results.  Get  all  of  them.  Formula 
how  to  make  and  use,  postpaid  $1.00.  A.  R. 
Hinderliter,  Box  633,  Falls  Creek,  Pa.  1  t 


HERCULES  CARBON  REMOVER,  EQUALS 

9c  gasoline.  Sample  15c.  G.  W.  Ashton  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  56,  Clinton,  Iowa.  1 1 


TRAINED  FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  WHITE  OR 

brown,  large  or  small,  either  sex.  Also  all  colors 
of  guinea  pigs.  J.  E.  Younger,  Dept.  S.  Leavitts- 
burg,  Ohio.  (2  t  1-18) 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE  19l5  INDIAN  MOTOR  CYCLE— 

Good  condition;  new  Goodrich  Tires.  Milch 
Goats,  Indian  Runners,  Ducks,  Guns,  etc.  j. 
G.  Smith,  Box  108,  Morgantown,  W,  Va.  It 


EXCHANGE — TWO  ALMOST  NEW  COLUM- 

bus  Surreys,  shafts  and  pole;  going  dirt  cheap; 
used  guns  or  opposum  dog.  J.  G.  Smith,  Box 
108,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  l  t 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — SMITH  MOTOR  WHEEL, 

Motorcycle  foot  boards,  Ford  bumper,  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers,  large  steering  wheel,  Steereasier,  22  au¬ 
tomatic  rifle,  decoys,  guitar,  two  kodaks  and 
developing  tanks.  Want  bicycle  motor.  Harry 
Bristol,  Vernon  Center,  Minnesota.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— NORTHERN  RACCOONS,  AND 

Star  Black  Skunks,  Marine  Engines,  100  Spark 
Plugs,  Rambler  Automobile,  Electric  Light  Plant, 
40  Lamp.  Reply  Stamp,  Enclose.  Northern  Rac¬ 
coon  Fur  Farm,  Fairfax,  Minn.  1 1 
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THE  WATER -WASTES 

(continued  from  page  23) 

and  piping  hot  coffee  with  condensed  milk! 

There  was  promise  of  fried  fish,  too,  in 
the  morning,  and  lines  were  put  in  order 
for  a  six  o’clock  try  for  fresh-water 
Chub  and  Sunfish,  both  of  which  had 
been  observed  along  the  grassy  shores  of 
the  Island. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Catlow  had  ascended 
to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  Observa¬ 
tion  Bay  tree.  It  was  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  through  the  myrtles,  but  he 
would  not  wait  for  morning. 

“Wild  cats!”  Mr.  King  had  cautioned. 

“Leave  ’em  to  THIS,”  was  Catlow’s  only 
rejoinder,  patting  his  Winchester. 

“It’s  too  dark  to  see  very  much,”  Cat- 
low’s  chum  suggested. 

“I  can’t  sleep  until  I’ve  had  a  look 
around  from  the  top  of  that  grand  old 
bay,”  was  the  determined  answer. 

He  returned,  just  as  darkness  was  clos¬ 
ing  in.  They  could  hear  his  whoops  and 
hurrahs  long  before  his  radiant  face  peered 
through  the  foliage  at  them,  in  the  yellow 
circle  of  fire-light. 

“It’s  ALL  RIGHT!”  he  shouted,  “talk 
about  your  ‘commanding  position’ ;  that 
tree  was  better  than  Anastasia  Light.  I 
could  see  for  miles  !  Better  water — GOOD 
water,  to  the  Northwest  from  here.  We’ll 
be  well  out  of  this  in  another  twenty-four 
hours.  Now  Chef — serve  your  supper  !” 
(to  be  continued  next  month) 


CULTIVATING  SILK¬ 
WORM  GUT 

(continued  from  page  47) 

strand  of  Spanish  gut  has  done.  Still  the 
extreme  length  of  the  imported  article  is 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  while  the  native 
product  is  three  or  four  times  as  long. 
Strands  tied  together  are  not  as  strong  as 
the  single  one,  because  the  knot  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  leader.  A  leader  test¬ 
ing  up  to  eight  or  nine  pounds  is  there¬ 
fore  a  very  strong  one.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  a  better  variety  of  food,  or  a 
different  pickling  solution,  or  a  careful 
breeding  of  worms  to  secure  desired  quali¬ 
ties,  may  produce  an  article  superior  to 
anything  which  I  have  been  able  to  get, 
thus  far.  I  have  gone  about  the  matter  in 
an  amateurish  way,  and  have  produced  re¬ 
sults  far  exceeding  my  first  hopes. 

I  consider  the  field  a  promising  one.  A 
first-class  salmon  leader,  for  instance,  is 
listed  at  five  dollars,  and  is  the  product  of 
several  Asiatic  silkworms.  A  cecropia 
strand,  of  equal  length,  and  testing  up  to 
four  or  five  pounds,  has  been  produced.  A 
cecropia  caterpillar  has  two  silk  sacs  and 
yields  two  strands  of  gut.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  with  really  scientific  study 
and  manipulation  one  cecropia  worm  might 
produce  ten  dollars’  worth  of  gut.  If  one 
caterpillar  in  a  hundred  did,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  would  be  profitable.  The  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  cocoons,  moths,  eggs,  or  caterpillars, 
cost  nothing  to  collect,  and  at  present  very 
little  to  buy.  Surely  some  person  of  more 
scientific  bent  than  myself  with  persistence 
and  scientific  research  will  work  out  a 
product  which  will  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 


FOR  SALE 


INCUBATORS.  TWO  QUEENS  200  CAPAC- 

ity,  Two-Brooders,  250  capacity;  double  gun,  tent, 
Tenor  horn,  violin,  banjo.  All  new  condition. 
Want  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  new  fire-arms. 
J.  A.  Chelton,  Fairmount,  Md.  (3  t  2-18-0 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  OIL  LANDS— THE 

Government  has  released  thousands  of  acres  in 
Wyoming’s  new  oil  fields.  Our  bulletin  tells  you 
how  to  secure  20  acres  of  Gov’t  oil  lands  in 
La  Barge  district,  Lincoln  Co.,  Wyo.,  near  where 
3  big  companies  are  drilling,  we  secure  one  of 
these  claims  for  you  in  your  name  for  $200,  also 
glad  to  lease  it  from  you  on  royalty  bases.  If 
interested  address  U.  S.  Claim  Holders’  Ass’n., 
700  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago.  (2  t  1-18-C) 


FINE  QUAIL  SHOOTING  NEAR  GAINES- 

ville,  the  Home  of  the  University  of  Florida  and 
United  States  Experiment  Station.  Good  hotels 
and  guides.  Improved  stock  farms  and  fine  lo¬ 
cation  for  gun  clubs.  Address  Perry  M.  Colson, 
Gainesville,  Fla.  2  1 1-18 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE— SAVAGE  22  HI  POWER,  LY- 

man  Peep  Sight,  fine  condition.  Price  $20.00. 
Chas.  Baxter,  Humeston,  Iowa.  1 1 


FOR  SALE  —  E  12  GAUGE  REMINGTON 

Auto-gun,  $30.00.  1  12  gauge  single,  rod,  $7.00. 

1  20  gauge  serviceable,  $5.00.  Want  high  power 
rifle.  C.  E.  Schwarz,  Jr.,  218  E.  3rd  St.,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minn.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— SIXTEEN  GA.  WINCHESTER 

’97,  $12.  Remington  22  No.  3,  $10.  3  A  Anas- 
tigmat  lens  Ansco  camera,  $18.  Ideal  12  ga. 
loading  machine  and  crimper,  $7.  All  in  A1 
shape.  Richard  Winter,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  It 


ITHACA  HAMMERLESS,  GRADE  1^-12 

guage,  30  inch  stub  twist  barrels,  in  fine  shape. 
$28.50  takes  it.  Edgar  Hunt,  Barron,  Wis.  1  t 


WILL  BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  FIRE 

arms;  what  have  you  got  or  want?  Trapper,  915 
N.  16th  St.,  Boise,  Idaho.  1  t 


WANTED— THE  WORKING  PARTS  OF  A 

Burgess  shot  gun,  particularly  the  locking  bolt. 
Frank  B.  Smith,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  3-3-18c 


6  LEFEVER  DOUBLE  BARREL— SAMPLE 

guns  12  gauge,  30  inch  and  10  gauge,  30  inch  at 
$25.00  and  up.  Write  for  description  and  price. 
H.  L.  Green,  Lake  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  3  t  12-17 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN— WOMEN  WANTED  —  $90  MONTH. 

Government  clerical  positions.  Hundreds  vacan¬ 
cies.  List  positions  free.  Write  immediately, 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K  59,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4-4-18 


MEN— WOMEN  WANTED  FOR  GOVERN- 

ment  war  positions.  Thousands  needed  imme¬ 
diately.  Good  salaries;  permanent  employment; 
liberal  vacations;  other  advantages.  We  prepare 
you  and  you  secure  a  position  or  we  refund  your 
money.  Ask  for  booklet  “QL”  free  to  citizens. 
Washington  Civil  Service  School,  2043  Marden 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INSTRUCTION 


DRAFTING— INCREASE  YOUR  EARNINGS. 

Private  lessons  Architectural  and  Mechanical 
drawing.  Write.  Box  403,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1  t 


DRY  BATTERIES  WORN  OUT  MADE  LIKE 

new  for  about  3c.  Instructions  20c.  Will  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Grampian,  Pa.  1  t 


MEN  OR  WOMEN  WANTING  TO  LEARN 

Aviation — Government  or  exhibition — write  Moler 
Aviation  School,  Inc.,  105  S.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Winterfield,  Jacksonville,  Florida.  1  t 


BEST  VALVE  TOOL  ON  THE  MARKET— 

Sent  Post  Paid  $1.65.  Write  for  circular.  L.  C. 
Ryan  &  Sons,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  1 1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL  POST-CARD  EXCHANGE  COV- 

ers  the  world,  membership  15  c.  Wallace,  Box 
585-R,  Erie,  Penna.  1  t 


ORATIONS,  DEBATES,  SPEECHES,  SPE- 

cial  papers.  Original,  accurate  compositions  with 
true  ring  ''prepared  for  all  events.  500  words  $1. 
Ephraim  Buchwald,  Dept.  F,  113  East  129th  St., 
New  York.  1  t 


PEERLESS  MINSTREL  BOOK,  PEERLESS 

Recitations,  Perless  Monologue,  15c  each.  All 
30c.  Catalogue  Plays,  Farces,  Wigs,  Make-up, 
3c.  stamp.  Stanton  Amusement  Co.,  Dept.  F, 
Norwich,  New  York.  1  t 


SPECIAL  OFFER— 25-WORD  ADVERTISE- 

ment  in  100  magazines,  $1 ;  thrice,  $2.  Inch  dis¬ 
play,  $4;  thrice,  $8.  Page,  $133;  thrice,  $266. 
Universal  Syndicate,  Atlantic  City.  l.T.IC. 


PLASTOGRAPHY  INSTRUCTIONS  TEACHES 

you  how  to  make  a  mould  of  Fish,  &c.,  then 
beautiful  reproductions  from  cement  or  plaster 
paris.  Price  2.00.  P.  B.  Spahr,  York,  Penna. 

l.t.K. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING.  BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  (5  t  4-18-C) 


INDIAN  CURIOS,  STONE  AGE  SPECIMENS. 

Antique  guns.  Pistols  and  Daggers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Illustrated  list.  6c.  N. 
Carter,  Elkhorn,  Wis.  (2  t  1-18) 


MR.  TRAPPER— IF  YOU  TRAP  FUR  BEAR- 

ers  for  profit  write  us  for  the  Free  Booklet  No. 
77,  “Gripping  the  Dollars.”  Triumph  Trap  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  2.  t.  1-lSc 


FOR  SAL  E— AT  WARTIME  PRICES. 

Choice  unrelated  real  Northern  Canada  Silver 
Black  Foxes  in  pairs.  Reid  Bros.,  Bothwel,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  (5-X-3-18) 


SCENERY  SUPPLIED.  ANYWHERE. 

Everywhere.  Moderate  Rental.  Amelia  Grain, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (T.  F.  C.) 


MOTORCYCLES 


FOR  SALE— YALE-TWIN  2  SPEED  M0T0R- 

cycle  good  condition.  C.  W.  Read,  Box  213, 
St.  Elmo,  Ill.  1 1 


PATENTS 


FREE— PATENT  APPLICATION  BLANKS; 

petition,  specification,  oath  and  book  “How  to 
Get  a  Patent,”  free  by  express.  By  mail  25c. 
Alexander  Wedderburn,  Washington,  D.  C.  It 


PATENTS  ON  EASY  TIME  PAYMENTS.  I 

will  secure  your  patent — you  pay  while  I 
work.  Write  for  particulars  now.  H.  Kaye 
Martin,  Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1-T-K 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY— FOR  SALE — 

Patent  for  Hose  Clamp.  Ready  for  Manufacture 
with  Dies.  E.  Heynemann,  1926  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  1  t 


TELEPHONE  HOLDER— PHONE  HANDS- 

free,  $5-$3.  Convenient  method.  Farewell  tire¬ 
some  way.  Kallajian,  inventor,  Boston,  Mass. 

3-3-18 


WISH  TO  BUY  PATENT  OR  UNPATENTED 

invention.  AC,  care  Patent  News,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It 

"BOOKS  FOR  INVENTORS”  FREE— PAT- 

ents  for  sale.  Patent  News,  B,  Washington,  D. 
C.  _ it 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— JAPANESE  SILKIES,  RING- 

necked  and  Golden  pheasants.  S.  Gerhardt, 
Pheasantry,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  1 1 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


BEST  DEVELOPING,  PRINTING  IN  COUN- 

ty.  Ssnd  3c  for  circulars  or  15c  and  roll  for 
sample  developing,  printing.  Rare  bargains  used 
cameras.  Miles  F.  Greenwood,  Melrose,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  1  t 


FOR  CAMERAS,  KODAKS,  LENSES,  SHUT- 

ters,  imported  cameras,  motion  picture  cameras, 
go  to  Koehler’s  Camera  Exchange,  Inc.,  and  get 
the  Squarest  Deal,  7  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  (1) 


“FOTO  FREAKS  AND  HELPFUL  HINTS” 

(copyrighted).  How  to  make:  Photos;  on  sta¬ 
tionery,  moonlight,  disappearing,  firelight,  flower, 
portrait,  two-colors.  Many  others.  50c.  List 
contents  for  stamp.  F.  Van  Wormer,  Yamhill, 
Oregon.  1  t 


HANDSOME,  HAND  COLORED  8  x  10  EN- 

largetnents.  Made  from  negatives  or  films,  mount¬ 
ed  65c  prepaid.  J.  Gonder,  319  Tremont  Ave., 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  (1) 


YOUR  FIRST  ROLL  OF  FILMS  DEVELOPED 

and  printed,  10  cents.  Special  Trial  Offer.  Any 
size.  6  prints  free.  Or  6  prints  from  Kodak 
negative  any  size  for  10c.  Extra  work  addi¬ 
tional.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing  Company,  220 
Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va.  (3  t  2-18-C) 


PIGEONS 


FOR  SALE— HOMERS.  WM.  OSTERWISCH, 

New  Memphis,  Ill.  1  t 


POULTRY 


PIT  GAME  FOWL— YOUNG  TRIOS  $7.00. 

Walter  Forrister,  Framingham,  Mass.  3-3-18 


POTASH  SPAR  POULTRY  GRIT— A  SMALL 

order  will  bring  large  orders:  1  50  lb.  sack  Hen 
or  Turkey  size;  1  50  lb.  sack  Pigeon  or  Pullet 
size;  1  50  lb.  sack  Chick  or  Bird  size  (For  $1.00). 
E.  S.  Beiler,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  1  t 

PURE  GAME  FIGHTING  FOWLS— ILLUS- 

trated  folder  free.  Fine  Hunting  Dogs,  Point¬ 
ers,  Setters,  Hounds,  Airedale,  Collies.  Any  Pet 
stock  or  Land  or  water  fowls.  Tell  me  your 
requirements.  Alfred  Graham,  Cameron,  N.  C. 

1  t 


REAL  ESTATE 


A  GOOD  WATER-FRONT  AT  A  BARGAIN- 

460  acres  on  the  Historic  Elk  River;  200  acres 
tillable,  balance  in  timber,  J4  mile  good  water¬ 
front  with  fine  building  sites;  also  fair  farm 
buildings.  Would  make  an  excellent  game  pre¬ 
serve.  Price  $15,000.  F.  H.  Thompson,  North 
East,  Md.  (1) 


DAKOTA  LANDS— $1,000.  160  ACRES  RICH 

prairie  land.  Ten  years,  sell  $16,000.  Cultivate 
every  acre.  Investigate.  Write  for  plats,  maps. 
Hobart  Land  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1  t 


FLORIDA— FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FIF- 

teen  acres  of  Florida  land,  ten  acres  in  three- 
year  old  grove  of  late  oranges  and  grape  fruit. 
Write  C.  Broad,  200  Franklin  St.,  Wilkinsburg, 


Pa.  1  t 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  FARMS  AND  STORE— 

Healthy  Section.  Reasonable  terms.  E.  Wit- 
more,  Nottoway,  Virginia.  1  t 


WYOMING  LAND— THOUSANDS  ACRES 

United  States  Oil  Lands  formerly  held  for  Navy, 


open  for  filing.  Our  bulletin  tells  how  to  se¬ 
cure  it.  Claim  Holders’  Association,  F  S,  703 
Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago.  2-2-18 


10  ACRES  CHOICE  BLACK  LAND,  5  MILES 

south  of  the  court  house,  will  in  a  few  years, 
at  the  rate  this  city  is  growing,  be  worth  a  for¬ 
tune;  $300  per  acre  will  buy  it  on  easy  terms. 
David  Hannah,  Houston,  Texas.  1  t 


80-ACRE  FARM.  SPRING,  IMPROVED,  NEAR 

town,  $1,000.  Chis  Veasman,  Dixon,  Mo.  It 


FOR  SALE— 154  ACRES  FINE  HUNTING 

grounds  borders  large  lake;  lots  of  game  such  as 
rabbits,  squirrels,  pheasants,  quail,  etc.,  ever  run¬ 
ning  stream  through  centre,  good  fishing,  10  min¬ 
utes’  walk  to  Elmer  Station,  Salem  County,  N.  J. ; 
27  miles  to,  Philadelphia;  fine  train  service.  Price, 
$2500.  Address,  Win.  M.  Wheatley,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

l.t.K. 


REAL  ESTATE 


THE  HON.  M.  J.  HAPGOOD  OF  PERU,  VER- 

mont,  who  has  deeply  interested  himself  in  the 
protection  of  deer  and  the  preservation  of  the 
forest,  having  deeded,  Mt.  Bromley,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  mountains  of  the  state  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  virgin  forest  to  the  government  upon 
condition  that  no  trees  shall  ever  be  cut  upon 
it,  offers  his  immense  tract  of  timber  for  sale, 
but  desires  that  it  shall  be  sold  to  parties  who 
will  not  cut  upon  it  to  destroy  it,  but  practice 
only  forestry  principles.  To  such  parties  he  of¬ 
fers  special  prices  and  terms.  Marshall  J.  Hap- 
good,  Peru,  Vermont.  (1 1) 


THOUSANDS  ACRES  UNITED  STATES  OIL 

lands,  formerly  held  for  navy,  open  for  filing. 
Our  bulletin  tells  how  to  secure  it.  Claim  Hold¬ 
ers  Ass’n,  721  Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago.  l.t.K. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


ALABAMA— $750  BUYS  5  ACRES  ON  RIVER, 

boat  landing,  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing,  fine 
for  club.  DeCoudres,  Bangor,  Michigan.  1  t 


A  VERITABLE  LITTLE  SWITZERLAND- 

10, 000  acres.  Ideally  adapted  sportsmen  Game 
preserve.  Fertile  Valleys;  Picturesque  Plateaus 
with  long  gentle  slopes;  exceptionally  well  watered. 
Price  $2  an  acre.  Easy  terms.  Write  Virginia 
Land  Bureau,  903  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  (Several  smaller  tracts  also).  1  t 


BARGAIN  AT  BLUEMONT— TWO  ACRES 

with  new  cottage  and  orchard;  on  top  Blue  Ridge 
Mountain;  ten  minutes  from  Washington  inter- 
urban.  Owner  leaving  United  States  and  prop¬ 
erty  must  be  sold  at  once.  For  description  and 
particulars  write  or  wire  Walter  E.  Blount, 
Bluemont,  Va.,  or  Lieut  C.  L.  Ordeman,  Fort 
Howard,  Md. 


SNICKERS’  GAP,  VA.— BUSINESS  OPPOR- 

tunity  for  lover  of  mountains,  or  person  seeking 
improvement  in  health.  Unique  and  artistic  bunga¬ 
low  store  located  in  historic  Gap,  10  minutes  walk 
from  Bluemont  at  cross-roads  of  Bluemont  and 
Winchester  Pike  and  mountain  road  along  which 
is  located  an  extensive  Washington  summer  col¬ 
ony.  Several  boys  and  girls’  camps.  Across  the 
road  from  the  Demonet  Hotel  property.  Con¬ 
stant  motor  traffic  passing  daily.  Store  equipt 

with  marble  soda  fountain,  automatic  scales,  cash 
register,  etc.  Three  acres,  large  bungalo  ware¬ 
house,  drilled  well  and  water  tank  on  steel  tower, 
orchard  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches  and 

quinces;  also  tennis  court.  New  five  room  bun¬ 
galow  cottage  with  two  acres  adjoining  can  be 
bought  with  this  property  if  desired  or  owner 

can  live  at  boarding  house  nearby.  Can  be  used 
as  a  clubhouse  or  converted  into  attractive  dwell¬ 
ing  at  small  cost.  The  most  centrally  located 
property  in  this  section.  Trolley  brings  great 

numbers  of  excursionists  every  Sunday  from 
Washington,  a  distance  of  fifty  iles.  Owner 
otherwise  engaged  so  will  sell  far  below  cost. 
Walter  E.  Blount,  Bluemont,  Va. 


ON  BEAUTIFUL  SHENANDOAH— I  OWN 

five  hundred  acres  from  top  of  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains  down  west  slope  to  the  Shenandoah  river. 
My  orchard  is  only  sixty  acres  while  the  rest  is 
wild  wooded  mountain  slopes  with  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  torrent  passing  into  river  through  pictur¬ 
esque  gorge.  Pine  covered  river  front  slope  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  canoeist.  Splendid  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  One  mile  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  Pike. 
Electric  suburban  from  Washington.  Summer 
homes  of  Washington  colony  along  mountain 
ridge.  Can  and  will  suit  the  proper  purchaser 
both  as  to  land  and  price.  Walter  E.  Blount, 
Bluemont,  Va. 


BARGAIN  AT  BLUEMONT— 155  ACRES  ON 

western  slope  of  Blue  Ridge  ideally  adapted  to 
Gun  Club.  Partly  under  cultivation.  Five  room 
bungalow  with  broad  porch  looking  west.  Bold, 
never  failing  spring  nearby.  Soil  and  slope  ideal 
for  apples,  or  would  make  an  equally  good  chic¬ 
ken  ranch.  One  mile  by  county  road  from  Blue¬ 
mont  and  Winchester  Pike.  Quarter  mile  from 
Shenandoah  river.  Fine  hunting  and  fishing. 
Stream  runs  through  property  which  can  be 
dammed  and  stocked  with  fish  at  small  cost. 
Fifty  miles  from  Washington  by  trolley.  Wash¬ 
ington  summer  colony  occupies  mountain  ridge. 
Will  sell  for  little  more  than  cost  of  house. 
Walter  E.  Blount,  Bluemont,  Va.  l.t. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE 
ANGLER’S  BEST  FLIES 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31 ) 

bility,  is  delicate  strips  of  crude  rubber 
manipulated  after  the  method  of  the  late 
H.  G.  McClelland,  a  lamented  contributor 
to  the  London  Fishing  Gazette,  which  will 
be  detailed  later  on.  And  strips  of  vul¬ 
canized  rubber  cut  from  a  very  thin  sheet 
and  put  on  the  stretch  have  been  utilized 
for  covering  colored  bodies  to  impart  a 
more  natural  appearance. 

Wings. — But  including  the  whole  fly — 
body,  wings,  legs,  and  tail — there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  beast  or  bird  of  the  field,  or  bird  of 
the  air  or  of  the  water,  that  does  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  fly-tyer.  The  quaint  old  poet 
Gay  has  put  this  prettily  into  verse: 

‘‘To  furnish  the  little  animal,  provide 

All  the  gay  hues  that  wait  on  female  prid^; 

Let  nature  guide  thee — sometimes  golden  wire 
The  shining  bellies  of  the  fly  require; 

The  peacock’s  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail; 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the'  sable’s  tail. 

Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings 
And  lends  the  glowing  insect  proper  wings. 

Silks  of  all  colors  must  their  aid  impart, 

And  every  fur  promotes  the  fisher’s  art; 

So  the  gay  lady  with  extensive  care 
Borrows  the  pride  of  land,  of  sea,  of  air; 

Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes  the  glittering  thing  dis¬ 
plays; 

Dazzles  our  eyes  and  easy  hearts  betrays.” 

Turkey  tail-feathers,  the  plumes  or  brsast- 
and  wing-feathers  of  the  swan,  domestic 
goose,  duck  and  pigeon,  the  guinea-hen, 
wood-duck,  gray  and  brown  mallards, 
heron,  woodcock,  grouse,  partridge,  blue- 
jay,  and  starling  are  mostly  in  demand  for 
wings.  Feathers  from  waterfowl  are  gen¬ 
erally  preferred,  but  nearly  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  needed  are  obtainable  from  domestic 
hens,  turkeys,  pigeons,  and  ducks.  On 
some  flies  whole  small  breast-feathers  are 
used  for  wings  instead  of  strips  cut  out 
from  the  web  of  the  wing-feathers,  and, 
again,  the  tips  of  small  hackle-feathers  are 
occasionally  employed. 

FOR  a  transparent  substance  at  once 
suitably  delicate  and  durable,  re¬ 
course  is  had  to  the  scales  of  shad, 
pike  or  herring,  and  to  the  splitting  of 
certain  quills,  as  that  from  the  root  of  a 
crow’s  feather,  to  obtain  their  inner  mem¬ 
branes  ;  soaking  in  hot  water  facilitates 
this.  All  these  materials  should  be  soft¬ 
ened  in  warm  water  before  tying  them. 
If  they  will  take  a  dye  some  extraordinar¬ 
ily  fine  results  might  be  produced. 

In  handling  dsh-scalcs,  first  sort  them, 
discarding  those  too  small  or  imperfect 
for  use,  and  then  separate  the  remainder 
into  three  classes,  first  and  second  selec¬ 
tion  and  w’hat  is  left.  The  largest  and 
best  formed  will  go  into  the  A-i  class. 
They  are  readily  sorted  by  picking  up  a 
mass  of  them  with  the  left  hand,  from  a 
shallow  dish  of  water  in  which  they  have 
been  soaking  (just  water  enough  to  cover 
them  well),  separating  them  by  sliding  be¬ 
tween  the  thumb  and  fingers  and  then  by 
picking  them  up  one  by  one  with  thumb- 
forceps  and  laying  them  down  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  dry.  They  will  curl  up  in 
drying,  but  are  easily  flattened  just  before 
use,  by  wetting  them  again  and  then  re¬ 
drying  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper, 
with  a  weight  on  them,  or  by  ironing  them 
between  dampened  cloths.  * 

Hackles. — True  hackles,  the  long  slen¬ 
der  feathers  with  fine  quill  and  stiff  read¬ 
ily-separating  web,  from  high  upon  the 
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necks  of  gamecocks,  preferably,  are  util¬ 
ized  for  making  legs,  and  a  feNv  fibers  of 
hackle  or  other  feather  simulate  the  tail. 
Other  than  true  hackles  are  sometimes 
used,  notably  saddle  feathers.  Even  the 
hackle- feathers  of  wildfowl,  gamecocks 
and  bantams  have  more  “pep”  in  them 
than  do  the  hackles  of  the  common  barn- 
card  rooster,  and  that  is  why  they  are  pre¬ 
ferred — they  stand  out  better.  As  the 
reader  will  note  shortly,  the  rich  brown 
(chestnut)  hackles,  the  color  of  those  ob- 
ained  from  the  Rhode  Island  Red  breed 
if  poultry,  are  most  in  demand. 

The  following  notes  are  from  McClel- 
,  and : 

Hackles  are  obtained  in  all  shades  from 
ordinary  fowls;  blue  from  Andalusians, 
white,  cream,  and  yellow,  from  Leghorns 
ind  Dorkings;  buff,  from  Cochins.  They 
ire  best  collected  early  and  late  in  the 
-•ear.  Feathers  from  the  cock  are  general¬ 
ly  used,  but  some  ginger  and  black  ones' 
rom  hens.  Other  sources  of  supply  are 
he  wren’s  tail,  black  plover  toppings,  the 
ungle-cock,  and  various  game  birds  from 
vhich  come  honey  duns,  blue  duns,  stone 
luns,  yellow  duns,  and  excellent  red  ones 
rom  the  grouse.  From  the  partridge, 
.peckled  brown ;  from  the  snipe,  golden. 
The  dotterel  supplies  light  dun  and  the 
•tarling,  black  The  darkest  and  glossiest 
ed  brown  from  gamecocks  are  called 
‘dark  red  game.”  The  palest  and  most 
•ellowish  of  the  foxy  reds  are  called  “gin¬ 
ger.”  “Dun”  means  a  dingy  brown  or 
nouse  color.  Of  the  combinations,  “bad¬ 
ger”  is  one  with  a  black  or  dark  dun  cen- 
er  and  a  white  or  creamy  edge.  “Honey 
luns”  or  “brassy  duns”  have  a  dark  dun 
|j enter  and  honey  yellow  edge.  “Red  fur¬ 
nace”  has  a  black  center  and  edge  with 
lark  red  between;  in  a  “white  furnace” 
he  white  replaces  the  red,  etc.  A  “griz¬ 
zled”  hackle  is  one  in  which  light  and 
Bark  are  evenly  mixed. 

These  various  fly-tying  materials  are 
:ept  in  stock  by  the  large  tackle-houses, 
i  ut  it  is  no  little  fun  to  collect  them,  and 
o  sort  them  out  into  envelopes,  which 
junk”  you  may  conveniently  store  away 
1  one  of  the  domestic  square  tin  bread- 
I  r  cake-boxes,  for  protection  against 
llioths.  The  ventilating  holes  should  be 
overed  on  the  inside  with  surgeons’  plas- 
ler.  Rich  hauls  are  sometimes  made  from 
iscarded  millinery;  and  anent  the  hackle 
nest,  do  not  neglect  to  investigate  the 
itock  of  Japanese  feather  bric-a-brac  dust- 
i  rs  which  you  can  locate  in  the  housefur- 
ishing-goods  section  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  That  is,  you  can  locate  them 
t  times;  sometimes  they  are  out  of  them, 
gain,  for  a  period,  a  good  supply  will  be 
larried,  both  in  dyed  feathers  and  in  a 
ice  variety  of  natural  colors.  Turkey- 
leather  dusters  are  always  on  hand,  and 
I  lose  made  of  ostrich  feathers  are  also  a 
flock  commercial  article.  White  duck¬ 
ing  feathers  may  be  colored  to  almost 
ny  desired  shade  by  the  use  of  “Dia- 
lond”  or  “Rainbow”  household  dyes  from 
lie  drug-store;  so  may  white  (Leghorn) 
I  ackles ;  and  albeit  some  anglers  deprecate 
Iny  use  of  stained  feathers,  they  seem  to 
ork  out  pretty  satisfactorily.  '  By  ex- 
I  langing  with  other  anglers  feathers,  etc., 
•om  your  surplus  stock,  you  may  shortly 
cquire  raw  material  sufficient  to  make 
lough  flies  to  last  your  natural  lifetime. 
(to  be  continued  next  month) 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FOR  SALE— 40  ACRES  TIMBERED  LAND, 

with  9-room  frame  house,  located  on  Au  Sable 
river,  7  miles  east  of  Grayling.  Fine  location  for 
clubhouse.  Address  R.  S.  Babbitt,  Grayling, 
Mich.,  P.  O.  B.  No.  3,  Crawford  Co.  1-t. 

IDEAL  HUNTING  RANCH,  246  ACRES  LY- 
ing  along  the  South  Canadian  River,  some  tim¬ 
ber,  good  duck  and  goose  shooting  all  winter, 
best  quail  shooting  in  United  States.  Three  miles 
of  oil  derrick.  Remember  the  “Trapshooters” 
Not  leased.  Price  $10  per  acre.  Perry  DeFord, 
Oakwood,  Oklahoma. 

MISSOURI  OZARKS— BASS  FISHING,  WILD 

turkey  and  other  game  hunting*  healthful  climate, 
pure  air,  pure  spring  water,  10  acres,  near  Big 
River,  at  Irondale,  Missouri.  Price  $250,  $8 
down,  monthly,  $4.  Ralph  W.  Mottaz,  705  Olive, 
St.  Louis.  1-t 


PENNSYLVANIA  F  A  R  M  S  —  170  ACRES, 

which,  100  acres  are  timber,  making  good  game 
preserve;  pheasants,  quail,  etc.,  already  there; 
2  miles  railroad,  main  line  Penna.  between  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Philadelphia;  nice  large  10-room  frame 
mansion;  bath,  toilet,  barn,  trout  stream;  make 
nice  country  club.  Price  $6500.  Cheap.  A.  D. 
Heald  &  Son,  West  Chester,  Pa.  1-t. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN  CLUB  AND  SUMMER 

resorts  with  lake  frontage;  fine  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing;  large  and  small  propositions;  near  to  and 
remote  from  railroad.  Write  what  you  want. 
Description  and  plats  furnished.  L.  W.  Tulleys, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  1-t. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  640  ACRES  WILD  LAND, 

immensely  productive  artesian  truck  region, 
Texas,  at  $20,  reasonable  terms.  Big  rise  cer¬ 
tain;  means  substantial  fortune.  Fish  and  duck 
lake  close.  W.  H.  Lancelot,  Ames,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 40  ACRES,  NICE  LAKE  SHORE, 

$450;  $50  cash;  40  acres,  10  cultivated,  frame 
buildings,  nice  lake,  $800;  get  new  list  farms. 
Tom  O.  Mason,  Cumberland,  Wis.  1  t 


FOR  SALE  IN  IDAHO— GOLD  MINING 

property,  20  stamp  mill,  good  water  right.  Plenty 
timber  and  ideal  sportsmen’s  club  location.  Eu¬ 
gene  Lison,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio.  1 1 


FOR  SALE— CAMP  ON  THE  PINE  RIVER, 

Lake  County,  Mich.  Fine  trout  stream. '80  acres — 
two  log  cabins  on  stream,  larger  with  six  rooms, 
smaller  with  two  rooms.  Telephone  line  to  camp, 
good  well.  Stove,  dishes,  considerable  amount 
of  beds,  furniture,  etc.,  thrown  in.  Enough  for 
eight  people.  Property  adjoins  the  Skookum 
Trout  Club  which  owns  140  acres.  Price  $5,000 
cash.  Address  Geo.  W.  Stevens,  Museum  of  Art, 
Toledo,  O.  l.t.c. 


GAME  PRESERVE.  ABUNDANT  TURKEY, 

quail,  rabbit,  pheasant.  Best  ducking  ground  in 
Virginia.  Convenient  train  service  to  Eastern 
cities.  Let  us  write  you  about  this  bargain. 
RICFIMOND-WASHINGTON  FARM  AGENCY, 
Inc.,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  1-t 


ST.  CROIX  RIVER  FRONTAGE,  $1,200 

buys  half  mile,  121  acres  of  land.  Send  for  full 
description.  A  few  camp  sites  and  summer 
homes  in  the  sportsman’s  paradise — -Northern 
Wisconsin — for  sale  at  right  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want,  I’ll  help  you  get  located.  Baker, 
FF,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis.  3.t.2-18-c 


80  ACRES  ON  RIVER.  LARGE  SPRING; 

good  timber;  fine  fishing;  ten  a'cres.  $200,  terms. 
Arthurs  Ozaks  Farms,  Mt.  View,  Mo.  1-t 


REAL  ESTATE— SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


TWO  LOTS,  STONE  HARBOR,  N.  J.,  25  FT. 

x  110  ft.  each,  one  block  from  R.  R.  station, 
''centrally  located.  Exchange  for  Wilmington, 
Del.,  or  Philadelphia  property.  Price  $2,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  Delaware  Steamship  Agency  &  Realty  Co., 
107  West  9th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.  1-t. 


RESORT  WANTED 


WANTED— BEST  PLACE  IN  FLORIDA  FOR 

daughter  and  self  this  winter  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  No  fine  hotel  nor  fashionable  place.  Write 
H.  W.  Voss,  27  William  St.,  N.  Y,  City  1-t,  k. 


SKUNKS 


RAISE  SKUNKS  IN  CITY  OR  COUNTRY— 

Odorless  method.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
Skunk  Development  Bureau,  Chicago.  1  t  K 


STAMPS,  CURIOS,  ETC. 


COINS,  BILLS,  STAMPS,  PISTOLS,  RELICS. 

List  free.  Collectors’  Exchange,  1536  Willington 
Street,  Philadelphia.  1-t. 


TAXIDERMY 


TAXIDERMISTS  AND  SPORTSMEN— MOUNT 

your  Moose,  Elk,  and  Deer  Heads  with  my  Head 
Forms.  No  previous  experience  needed.  Moose, 
Elk,  and  Deer  Feet  mounted  into  Inkwells,  Match 
Safes,  Weights,  and  Thermometers,  sell  at  sight. 
I  furnish  full  directions  how  to  use  above.  Taxi¬ 
dermy  Text  Books  giving  full  directions  how  to 
mount  birds,  animals,  and  fish,  $1.65  up.  I  am 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  glass  eyes  and  shields. 
Send  3-cent  stamp  for  lists.  James  P.  Babbitt, 
Box  5395,  Taunton,  Mass.  1-t. 


TAXIDERMIST  WORK  TO  ORDER,  BIRDS, 

animals,  fish,  game  heads,  rug  work.  Price  list 
and  shipping  tags  on  request.  M.  J.  Hofmann, 
Taxidermist,  1818  Bleecker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.t.3-18c 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY, 


FURS  AND  HIDES— WANTED  IN  LARGE 

and  small  lots.  Highest  prices,  honest  assort¬ 
ment.  Write  for  prices  before  selling.  C.  L. 
Buckingham,  Ridgeway,  Wise.  1-t. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  US— WE 

pay  you  $2  each  and  express  charges,  when  three 
months  old.  Contracts  and  full  information  10 
cents.  Denver  Rabbit  Shop,  1448  Market  St., 
Denver,  Colorado.  1-t 


FOR  SALE— GAME  PRESERVE  WITH  A 

business  end  to  it — Large  acreage  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  navigable  streams,  on  coast  of 
Georgia,  excellent  boating,  fishing,  hunting,  large 
and  small  game  every  day  in  the  year.  Beautiful 
site  on  water  for  clubhouse,  surrounded  by  other 
game  preserves  and  clubs.  Railroad  station  on 
edge  of  property.  Splendid  proposition  for  a 
stock  farm,  in  connection  with  the  preserve. 
Price  very  reasonable.  Write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  W.  H.  Stillwell,  Savannah,  Georgia.  (1) 


FOR  SALE— 40  ACRES,  ALL  TIMBER,  ON 

the  Meramec  river,  two  good  springs,  fine  loca¬ 
tion  for  club,  good  hunting  and  fishing,  6  miles 
of  Cuba.  Price  $600.  C.  E.  Lewis,  Cuba,  Mo. 

1-t. 


prof,  stainsky,  originator  of  plas- 

tic  art  in  taxidermy.  Best  system  of  preserving 
your  trophies,  absolutely  true  to  life.  Mounting 
large  game  heads,  animals  life  size,  a  specialty. 
Send  for  price  list.  Stainsky  Taxidermy  Co., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  1  t  IC 


WANTED— TO  PURCHASE  A  SUPPLY  OF 

small  pickerel  and  perch  for  stocking  a  private 
pond.  C.  O.  Littlefield,  East  Walpole,  Mass.  1  t 


WANTED  —  REMINGTON,  WINCHESTER, 

leather  cases  for  them.  Binoculars,  tent,  camp 
outfit.  Maplewood  Kennels,  Carthage,  Missouri. 

1  t 


GOLD  PLATED  SMITH  &  WESSON  RE- 

volver  in  new  condition  wanted.  Jacob  Thomas, 
Route  1,  Williamsport,  Pa.  1  t 


GUNNING  CAMP  ON  KATAMA  BAY,  SOUTH 

shore  Marthas  Vineyard.  Excellent  plover  and 
duck  shooting.  Accommodations  for  four,  man 
in  charge,  good  cook  and  hunter.  Reasonable 
rates  for  long  or  short  stay.  Address  Allan 
Keniston,  Edgartown,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. 

1  t 


FOR  RENT— NINE  ROOM  MODERN  BRICK 

house,  furnished  except  silverware,  bed  and  table 
linen.  450  ft.  wharf.  Motor  boat,  garage.  1 
mile  to  Post  Office  and  depot.  Brick  roads.  2 
miles  to  golf  links.  One  thousand  dollars  for 
season.  Box  708,  Clearwater,  Fla.  I  t 


14  SKUNKS,  8  STARS,  4  SHORTS,  2  BROAD. 

$50.00  takes  the  bunch.  G.  R.  Sparrow,  Zion 
City,  Ill.  1  t 


FREE— 60  DIFFERENT  STAMPS,  INCLUD- 

ing  Newfoundland,  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  etc., 
to  applicants  for  our  high-grade  approvals.  Send 
3c  stamp  for  return  postage.  The  Edgewood 
Stamp  Company,  Dept.  E,  Milford,  Conn.  1  t  c 


60 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


January,  1918 


50  CLASSY  CALLING  CARDS  AND  PAT- 

ented  card  case,  25c.  Extra  grade,  Linen,  35c. 
Samples.  Retter,  306  Fourth,  Tippecanoe  City, 
Ohio.  1  t 


RAILWAY  MAIL  AND  POSTOFFICE  SERV- 

ice.  Examinations  soon.  Students)  personally 
prepared  on  easy  terms.  Address,  Carl  Freeman, 
3419A  Oregon  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  1  t 


ORATIONS,  DEBATES,  SPEECHES,  SPE- 

cial  papers.  Original,  accurate  compositions  with 
true  ring  prepared  for  all  events.  500  words  $1. 
Ephraim  Buchwald,  Dept.  F,  113  East  129th  St., 
New  York.  1  t 


COMPLETE  ‘MEMORY  COURSE”  20C. 

BARRYF,  2409  Pac.,  Atlantic,  N.  ,T.  1  t 


MAKE  SHAVING  A  PLEASURE.  MAIL 

your  razor  and  25c,  returned  in  two  days.  J. 
Motz,  Expert  Honer,  235  Amber  St.-,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  1  t 


HAVE  YOU  $10  TO  $200  YOU  WOULD  LIKE 

to  invest  profitably?  Write  for  our  “Investment 
Literature,”  magnificent  opportunity.  Harrison 
Brothers,  Branch  255,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  It 


TRAPPERS— GET  MY  METHOD  OF  RE- 

moving  woodchuck,  skunk,  coon  and  fox  from 
dens  without  traps,  digging  or  tedious  smoking. 
Particulars  25  cents.  No  stamps.  Frank  Fitz- 
herbert,  Sparta,  New  Jersey.  1  t 


ADVERTISERS— GET  100  PER  CENT  EF- 

ficiency  from  your  letters.  Our  perfect  imita¬ 
tion  typewritten  letter  will  bring  better  returns, 
save  time,  labor  and  money.  No  better  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  than  personal  letters.  Samples  10c. 
A.  Mercado  Bros.,  Box  “E,”  Tyrone,  Penna.  1  t 


FREE— 3  MONTHS  TO  GET  ACQUAINTED; 

devoted  to  news  and  opportunity.  The  Western 
Miner,  2527  W.  37th  Ave,,  Denver,  Colorado.  1  t 


THE  JOLLY  PALMS— INTERESTING  BOOK- 

let  from  Florida.  Tells  how  to  overcome  head¬ 
aches  and  nervousness  without  drugs.  Describes 
handy  emergency  remedies  for  Sportsmen,  with 
formulas  given.  Useful  information  for  every¬ 
body.  Send  for  your  copy,  it’s  FREE.  Joseph 
Stokes,  Mohawk,  Florida.  1  t 


SKUNK,  FOX  OR  RABBIT  WITHOUT  DIG- 

ging,  smoking  or  trapping.  How  it  is  done  fully 
explained  for  10c.  McKelvey  Cortright,  Myrtle 
Avenue,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  1  t 


PATENTS  ON  EASY  TIME  PAYMENTS.  I 

will  secure  your  patent — you  pay  while  I 
work.  Write  for  particulars  now.  H.  Kaye 
Martin,  Barrister  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(1  t) 


FOR  SALE — -U.  S.  AND  CANADIAN  PA- 

tents  on  Self-Oiling  Floor  Mop,  different  from 
others.  For  terms  apply  to  Edwin  Nahr,  1050 
Elm  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Califorira.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE— PATENTED  FLY  TRAP  FOR 

screen  doors.  Ira  E.  Sager,  Box  602,  Victor, 
Colo.  (1  t) 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  “ALL  ABOUT 

Patents  and  Their  Cost.”  Shepherd  &  Campbell, 
Patent  Attorneys,  734-N  Sth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


300  ENGLISH  RING  NECKED  PHEASANT 

hens,  $350  per  hundred,  or  $1,000  for  three 
hundred.  Above  prices  for  birds  delivered  at 
Paicines,  California.  Address  Paicines  Ranch 
Co.,  601  Whitney  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(1  t  C) 


BELGIAN  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS — MY  COM- 

plete  manual  tells  everything  FREE.  Send  six 
cents  postage.  Hevenor  Pigeon  Farms,  Box  16, 
Tonawadanda,  N.  Y.  1  t 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — TRAP-NESTED, 

high  egg  record,  vigorous  stock.  Money  makers. 
Write  for  prices  which  are  low  for  quality.  L. 
C.  Galbraith,  Box  746,  Southboro,  Mass.  1  t 


FLEMISH  GIANTS  AND  RED  BELGIANS— 

Pleasure  or  profit.  Booklet  on  hares  10c.  Can¬ 
ada’s  Rabbitry,  258  York  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  1  t 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS, 

pedigreed  and  trap-nested  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Males,  $5.  Mated  settings,  $5.  M.  M. 
Jacobs,  Dept.  F,  Fairbury,  Ill.  1  t 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 

erels,  also  a  few  good  pullets  and  yearling  hens 
bred  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Prices  right,  all 
orders  filled  promptly.  Eggs  in  season.  David 
Stoneburner,  Quaker  City,  Ohio.  1  t 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  —  ROSE  COMB 

white  Leghorns.  Choice  Young  Birds  for  sale. 
L.  B.  Quimby,  Laconia,  N.  H.  It 

DEAL  BEACH,  N.  J„  HANDSOME  STUCCO 

residence,  12  rooms,  2  baths.  Price  $16,000. 
Mortgage  $5,000.  Want  a  smaller  home  near 
N.  Y.  and  cash.  Address  William  J.  Mock,  18 
East  34th  St.,  New  York  City.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE— 1,200-ACRE  FARM;  800  ACRES 

in  cultivation,  well  timbered;  3  miles  from  Sauls- 
bury.  E.  T.  Durden,  Saulsbury,  Tenn.  1  t 


WANTED  —  REAL  ESTATE  —  SELL  YOUR 

property  quickly  for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo¬ 
cated,  particulars  free.  Real  Estate  Salesman 
Co.,  Dept.  10,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— MY  OAK  GROVE  FARM  CON- 

taining  460  acres,  54  miles  from  Little  Rock,  one 
mile  to  Judsonia,  350  acres  fine  river  bottom, 
90  acres  low  upland,  all  fenced;  300  acres  culti¬ 
vation,  60  acres  wheat,  100  acres  Lespedesa 
meadow,  140  corn,  cotton  and  potatoes,  160  pas¬ 
ture.  Fine  8  room  house,  four  tenant  houses. 
Large  barn,  room  for  50  cattle,  10  mules,  500 
bushels  of  corn  and  100  tons  of  hay.  New  110 
ton  silo.  Implement  sheds,  cribs.  Will  sell  with 
farm  25  cows,  6  mules,  10  brood  sows,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  tractor  and  sufficient  feed  to  winter 
stock.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  farm 
houses  in  Arkansas.  Sell  on  easy  payments. 
Send  for  full  description  and  price.  J.  G.  How¬ 
ard,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  1  t 

£ 

FLORIDA,  WALTON  COUNTY,  DE  FUNIAK 

Springs — Three  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 
Located  in  the  North  Western  part  of  the  state. 
Good  clay  sub-soil  with  good  dark  loam.  We 
are  offering  an  excellent  tract  which  we  have  just 
divided  into  forty  acre  lots.  Facing  good  roads. 
Prices  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  each!  reasonable 
termsj  This  particular  subdivision  is  located 
within  easy  reach  (none  over  two  and  half  miles) 
of  the  best  colleges  and  schools  in  the  State. 
Also  six  Churches  and  Sunday  schools,  with  large 
memberships,  and  the  largest  Chautauqua  in  the 
South.  Golfing,  Fishing,  Hunting,  Bathing.  We 
have  a  large  acreage  of  other  lands  farther  from 
the  city  at  a  less  price.  If  interested,  write  at 
once  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  The  R.  E.  L. 
McCaskill  Co.,  DeFuniak  Springs,  Florida.  1  t 


WILL  SELL  CHEAP  FOR  CASH  160  ACRES 

Virgin  timberland  in  Cools  Co.,  Minn.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  lakes  and  streams  teeming  with  trout 
and  pike.  An  ideal  place  for  the  sportsman — 
Moose,  deer  and  bear.  Location  the  very  best 
on  the  Black  and  White  trail.  For  particulars 
write  owner.  Frank  A.  Gustafsen,  Warman, 
Minn.  1  t 


SPORTSMEN  CLUB  LOTS  ON  ST.  MARYS 

River  for  sale;  good  fishing,  duck  arid  deer  hunt¬ 
ing.  Also  4,500  acres  on  large  island,  well  tim¬ 
bered,  near  Mackinaw!  Island.  Maloney-Camp- 
bell  Realty  Company,  504  Free  Press  Bldg.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  1  t 


10,000  ACRES,  SPLENDID  PASTURE, 

adaptable  to  field  crops,  located  in  Georgetown 
County,  partly  in  town  of  Andrews,  for  sale 
cheap,  either  in  whole  or  part  a  great  bargain  in 
farm  land.  Splendid  hunting  ground  for  deer, 
turkey,  quail,  etc.  Several  miles  frontage  on 
Black  River,  excellent  fishing  for  Trout,  Bass, 
Red  Breast  and  the  Blue  Bream,  the  most  palat¬ 
able  fish  that  swims.  Write  for  particulars.  S. 
P.  Harper,  Kingstree,  S.  C.  It 


FLORIDA  —  COMFORTABLE  FOUR-ROOM 

furnished  cottage;  rent,  $100  per  season,  to  nice 
people;  lake  front;  hill,  like  and  orange  section; 
shooting;  fishing;  northern  people.  C.  H. 
STOKES,  Mohawk,  Fla.  l  t 


CHOICE  SCENTLESS  SKUNKS  FOR  SALE— 

Breeders  or  pets.  Prices  right.  Lester  Burris, 
Centerville,  Indiana.  l  t 


A  CLEVER  SEA  GULL 

By  WILLIAM  STARR 

HOUSANDS  of  people 
have  watched  with 
fascination  the  inter¬ 
esting  antics  of  sea¬ 
gulls.  Watched  from 
the  deck  of  a  steamer 
the  throngs  of  greedy 
birds  soaring  over  the 
water  in  search  of  bits 
of  food  to  satisfy 
their  omnivorous  ap¬ 
petites  ;  watched  from 
rugged  coasts  the 
thousands  of  restless  birds  flying  out  over 
the  breaking  waves  and  crowding  their 
kind  for  positions  on  the  overhanging 
ledges ;  or  watched  from  sandy  beaches 
their  lazy  flight  back  and  forth  over  the 
tumbling  surf,  their  peaceful  floating  in  the 
quieter  waters  beyond  or  their  imperious 
strutting  along  the  water’s  edge.  The  keen 
observer  will  discover  many  highly  inter¬ 
esting  traits  and  individual  peculiarities  in 
the  daily  habits  of  the  sea.  gull.  Some  of 
these  are  most  amusing  and  instructive  and 
tend  to  confirm  or  strengthen  one’s  belief 
in  the  intelligent  action  of  lower  animals. 

One  day  while  strolling  along  a  broad 
sandy  beach  on  the  Jersey  coast  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  arrested  by  the  peculiar  antics  of 
a  large  white  gull.  Curious  to  learn  the 
exact  cause  or  object  of  his  strange  ma¬ 
neuvers,  I  paused  at  a  safe  distance  and 
watched.  The  gull,  evidently  in  search  of 
his  breakfast,  had  discovered  a  live  clam 
in  the  waste  of  the  tide.  The  clam  was 
naturally  vitally  interested  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  breakfast.  It  was  successfully  bar¬ 
ring  every  assault  of  the  impatient  bird. 
Every  effort  to  force  the  tightly  locked 
valves  seemed  futile.  It  appeared  as  though 
the  simple  defensive  measures  of  the  clam 
were  successful  and  that  the  gull  would  be 
compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  his  morn¬ 
ing  meal.  I  have  found  it  often  the  case 
that  animals  are  easily  discouraged  by  -un¬ 
successful  efforts,  especially  when  a  per¬ 
plexing  situation  requiring  a  small  amount 
of  intelligent  action  meets  with  failure. 
This  clever  gull  must  have  been  an  excep¬ 
tion  for,  after  numerous  discouraging  fail¬ 
ures,  he  solved  the  difficult  problem  in 
quite  an  ingenious  manner.  After  pecking 
and  rolling  the  clam  about  for  several  min¬ 
utes,  the  bird  finally  paused  and  regarded 
it  with  head  cocked  on  one  side.  I  believed 
the  game  was  over  and  the  clam  had  won 
- — but  the  gull  thought  differently.  Sud¬ 
denly,  he  grasped  the  clam  in  his’  bill  and 
rose  in  the  air.  His  flight  was  labored  be-  j 
cause  of  the  considerable  weight  of  his 
burden,  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
height  of  about  seventy  feet;  and  here  he 
dropped  his  load.  The  clam  had  hardly 
hit  the  hard  wet  sand  close  to  the  water’s 
edge  when  the  gull  was  at  it  again  pecking 
with  renewed  vigor  and  determination.  But 
still  the  defense  of  the  clam  remained  un¬ 
broken.  Again  the  clam  was  carried  high 
in  the  air  and  dropped,  but  with  no  fur¬ 
ther  success.  This  unusual  procedure  was 
repeated  four  times  before  the  clam  finally 
weakened.  The  triumphant  bird  was  able 
to  thrust  its  beak  between  the  part  open 
margins  of  the  jarred  shell  and  drag  forth 
its  reward. 

This  seems  to  me  like  an  unusual  dis¬ 
play  of  bird  intelligence.  Has  anyone  else 
seen  a  gull  as  clever  as  this? 
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AIREDALE  TERRIERS — FINEST  BREED- 

ing  possible.  Will  also  sell  Oak  Nesk  Queen  by 
Ch.  Tintern  Royolist.  Prices  most  reasonable. 
Purdy  Bros.,  Sevvickley,  Pa.  1  t 

BEAGLE  S— BROKEN  AND  PARTLY 

trained  puppies,  $3.50  up.  W.  F.  Klinedinst, 
Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  1  t 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  RIGHT  SORT,  TYPE 

and  breeding;  plenty  of  Hempfields  Little  Dandy 
blood.  E.  J.  Stone,  Ceresco,  Mich. 


BEAGLES.  THE  KIND  THAT  PLEASE  PUR- 

chaser.  Puppies,  starters.  Also  broken  beagles. 
Sent  on  approval,  state  your  want.  Stamp  for 
reply.  St.  Louis  Beagle  Kennels,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3-3-18 


BLACK  AND  TAN  AIREDALES.  DOG  TWO 

years,  45  pounds.  Thirty  Dollars.  Bitch  five 
months,  35  pounds.  Twenty  Dollars.  No  scrubs 
here.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Rindgemere 
Kennels,  East  Rochester,  New  Hampshire.  1  t 


BRACE  OF  POINTERS— THREE  YEARS 

old,  white  and  liver,  gcrad  range  and  speed  and 
fine  retrievers.  Every-day  all-day  hunters  and 
the  kind  to  get  the  limit  everyday.  Price  $140. 
Ross  Capps,  Hammond,  La.  1  t 


BULL  FOX  AND  IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS, 

poodles,  etc.,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  Consult  me  before 
buying  elsewhere.  Smith,  309  Barrow  St.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.  It 


CHAMPION  AIREDALE  PUPS— SIRED  BY 

Ch.  Kootenai  Firebrand.  The  big  Game  hunter. 
Males  $20,00;  females  $10.00,  guaranteed.  Cas¬ 
well  Kennels,  Toledo,  Ohio.  It 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF  AIREDALES— ONE 

Bitch  3  years  old;  5  pups  10  weeks  old.  Cheap 
for  cash.  W.  Lakin,  Ellsworth,  Iowa.  1  t 


ENGLISH  BEAGLES— 7  >4  MONTHS.  $6.00 

each.  Ivan  Grube,  Lititz,  Pa.  1  t 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  WHELPED  MAY  24TH 

Charlie  P.  14th  futurities,  no  better  breeding, 
satisfied  customer  guaranteed,  P.  A.  Heller, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  1  t 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  FOR  SALE— EXCEL- 
lent  young  shooting  dog  by  Caesar,  all  papers, 
extraordinary  Field  Stud  proposition,  $125.  Paul 
Meeske,  Muskegon,  Mich.  1 1 


ENROLLED  LITTER,  ENGLISH  SETTER 

Puppies,  whelped  June  11,  white,  black,  tan,  black 
and  tan  ticked,  strong  rugged  farm  raised,  ex- 
ceptionaly  bred.  Sire  one  of  the  best  grouse  and 
woodcock  dogs  in  Michigan.  $10,  $15.  Chas.  G. 
Chamberlain,  Breedsville,  Mich.  1 1 


FOR  SALE— BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

and  pups,  Coon  Hounds,  Opposum  and  Skunk 
dogs,  blood  hounds.  Harold  Evans,  Moores  Hill, 
Indiana.  1  * 


FOR  SALE— COON,  FOX,  WOLFHOUNDS, 

all  trained  dogs.  Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamps 
for  reply.  Norman  Crawford,  Downing,  Mo.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  BULL  TERRIER 

puppies  from  imported  prize  winning  stock. 
Giltedge  Kennels,  3952  Webster  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 

Pa.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH,  IRISH,  LLEWELLIN 
setter  pups  trained  dog — Pointers,  spaniels  and 
retrievers,  thoroughbreds,  good  stock.  Inclose 
stamps  for  lists.  Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlan¬ 
tic,  Iowa.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— ENROLLED  LITTER  OF  SET- 

ter  pups,  orange  and  white,  3  months,  sire  Rod- 
field  Cap,  dam  Lassie  K.,  $15  and  $10;  black  and 
white  female,  2  months,  $10.  E.  R.  Pigott,  19 
Ward  St.,  No.  Woburn,  Mass.  1 1 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  The  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


KENNEL  MART 


FOR  SALE— HIGH  CLASS  HUNTING, 

sporting,  farm,  watch,  and  pet  dogs;  rabbits,  fer¬ 
rets,  guinea  pigs,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  hogs; 
young  stock  specialty;  stamp  for  reply  and  cir¬ 
culars.  Chas.  Ridgely,  Canton,  Ohio.  T.  F.  C. 


FOR  SALE— PEDIGREED  WALKER  FOX 

hounds,  pups  and  trained  Dogs.  Edmond  Shroger, 
Myersville,  Md.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— PEKINGESE  PUPPIES  FROM 

finest  registered  and  imported  stock.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Kenney,  206  E.  Poplar  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  1 1 


FOR  SALE— PURE  BRED  MALE  AND  FE- 

male  Airedale  terriers;  A-l  pedigree;  first  prizes. 
De  Beule,  Lutz,  Fla.  1  t 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— REGISTERED  ENG- 

lish  Setter  bitch,  5  yrs  old.  Well  broke.  What 
have  you?  E.  G.  Hesselgrave,  Norwalk,  Wis.  It 


CERMER  AIREDALES  TOP  THE  LOT. 

Pups  and  matrons  for  sale  Quick.  Cermer  Black 
Giants  are  the  biggest  fur  bearing  rabbits  in  the 
world.  Address  “U,”  Cermer  Airedales,  Pasco, 
Wash.  1  t 


GRANT,  DANE,  NORMAN  PRINCESS— 

Pedigreed  stock;  blue  ribbon  winner.  Call  Mr. 
Callhan,  2542  East  Norris,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1  t 


IDEAL  X’MAS  PRESENTS— AIREDALE 

puppies  out  of  Imported  “Ambitionist,”  one  im¬ 
ported  brood  matron  and  good  young  dog  by 
Tintern  Desire.  Reasonable.  Wm.  Macaulay, 
Trempeauleau,  Wis.  1  t 


IRISH  WOLFHOUND  PUPS  FROM  REGIS- 

tered  stock  that  are  large,  fast  and  good  killers. 
Bear  Valley  Kennels,  Zumbro  Falls,  Minn.  1 1 


PAIR  POINTER  DOGS  SIX  MONTHS  OLD, 

finest  breeding  Sire  and  Dam,  field  dogs.  Farm 
raised.  George  Smith,  Route  1,  Milford,  N.  Y. 

1  t 


POINTERS  OF  THE  BEST  BREEDING  AND 

training.  Young  and  old  stock.  Special  bargains 
in  bitches.  Have  some  nice  shooting  dogs  at 
reasonable  prices.  Write  us  your  wants.  Wild- 
field  Kennels,  Monticello,  Mississippi.  1 1 


KENNEL  MART 


PUPS  FOR  SALE— PURE  ENGLISH  BLOOD- 

hounds.  Sire,  Jack  Winchell;  dam.  Lady  Ishmel. 
None  better  bred.  Now  ready  for  shipment.  J. 
W.  Nicodemus,  Newcomerstown,  Ohio.  1  t 


PURE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  BEST 

stock,  $5.  Carl  Paulson,  Arapahoe,  Colorado.  1  t 


REGISTERED  AIREDALES  THAT  REALLY 

hunt.  Pups  $10  up.  Young  bitches.  Address 
U,  Cermer  Airedales,  Pasco,  Wash.  1  t 


TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS— STAMPS  FOR 

answer.  Ed.  Leichtle,  Coldspring,  Ky.  2-2-18 


WANTED— BLOODHOUND  THAT  WILL 

work  on  trail  twenty  hours  old.  Will  deposit 
money  until  dog  is  tried  out;  no  money  paid 
down.  W.  L.  Clark,  Johnston,  S.  C.  It 


WANTED  TO  BUY— TWO  OR  THREE 

gray  hounds*;  large  size;  two  to  four  years  old. 
Address  E.  Hellfach,  Walhalla,  N.  D.  It 


WELL  BROKEN  ENGLISH  SETTER— A 

sacrifice.  H.  Peterson,  170  Rhode  Island,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  3-3-iS 


WASHOE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  ARE  BRED 

from  working  parents  of  imported  blood.  We 
guarantee  them  to  deliver  the  goods.  Litters 
from  our  two  lead  bitches  now  for  sale.  Washoe 
Kennels,  Anaconda,  Montana.  1  t  K 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound,  capsule  form, 
harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid,  8  doses 
50c;  18,  $1;  50,  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Box  1533,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (3 1  1-18) 


FOR 

SALE— TRAINED 

AND  UNTRAINED 

hounds. 

From  mountain  section  North 

Arkansas. 

Address, 

Noah  King,  Calico 

Rock,  Ark. 

(2  t  12-17) 

AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR 

SALE. 

CHARLES 

Walton, 

Boneder,  Colo. 

(2  t  12-18) 

MOMONEY  II — NO.  33340  F.  D.  S.  B.  PURE 

Llewellin  at  Stud  fee  $20.00.  By  the  great  MO¬ 
MONEY — dam  by  CHAMPION  MOHAWK  II 
and  a  COUNT  WHITESTONE  bitch.  Puppies 
out  of  choicely  bred  bitches  priced  reasonable. 
On  approval.  J.  V.  Michalek,  Victor,  Iowa. 

(5t-2-18) 


RABBIT  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE.  TRIAL  AL- 

lowed.  Comrade  Kennels,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

(4  t  3-18) 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME.  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. 

(3  t  2-18) 


FOR  SALE  ENGLISH  SETTER  2)4  YRS.  OLD 
WELL  BRED 

Beautiful  English  Setter,  2)4  years  old, 
all  white,  retriever  thoroughly  broken,  on 
Woodcock,  Quail,  Pheasants,  and  Partridge;  hunt¬ 
ed  in  South  last  year.  Wonderful  disposition. 
Great  ranger,  stands  his  game  all  day,  absolutely 
guaranteed  every  way.  This  dog  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness.  For  sale  $100,  worth  $500.  Gilbert  F. 
Caire,  Real  Estate  &  Insurance,  Huntington, 
N.  Y.  (2  t  1-18-C) 


PEDIGREED  GREYHOUNDS  AND  IRISH 

Spaniels.  B.  Byers,  Troy,  Kans.  (2  t  1-18) 


AIREDALE  PUPS  FOP  SALE — CHARLES 

Walton,  Boulder,  Colo.  (1  t  K  1-8  Ex) 
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SPORTING  AIREDALES — 12  BITCH  PUPS, 

choice  of  3  litters  from  registered,  working 
parents  of  imported  blood,  $10.00  each,  worth 
$25.00.  Send  money  with  first  letter.  Also  two 
14  month  bitches,  winning  sire  and  dam,  $30.00 
each.  Washoe  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont.  1  t 


WANTED — STORIES  OF  DOG  LIFE,  HIS 

deeds  of  heroism,  and  constancy  to  his  Master. 
Have  you  owned  a  dog?  One  that  was  constant, 
that  loved  you  and  knew  how  to  express  his  de¬ 
votion  and  seemed  so  strangely  human?  Then 
write  me  a  short  story  and  tell  me  what  he  did 
to  make  you  love  him  most.  M.  F.  Matheny, 
Charleston,  W,  Va.  l.t.c. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES— CHAMPIONS  ON 

both  sides.  Sired  by  Soudan  Swish  by  Soudan 
Swiveler;  dam,  Ryburns’  Rip  by  Ryburn  Swell. 
Males,  $40.00  each  and  females  $25.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded.  Address,  D.  is. 
Armstrong,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE— W.  BEBEE, 

4200  6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines',  Iowa.  1  t 


COUNT  GLADSTONE  GLAD— NOTED  BENCH 

and  Field  Trial  Winner  and  producer.  Last  son 
of  Ladys  Count  Gladstone  available.  Will  only 
allow  few  more  bitches  before  taking  out  ot 
public  stud.  R.  L.  Keesler,  Hamsville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— HIGH-CLASS  FOX,  RABBIT 

hound,  on  trial.  Write  Stissing  Stock  Farm, 
Bangall,  N.  Y.  1LK- 


*  FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  AIREDALE  TER 

tiers:  One  female  three  years  old  a  good  hunter 
Two  males  and  one  female  three  months  old 
Puppies  of  either  sex.  H.  B.  Merkle,  Hartville, 
Ohio.  1'tx 


THE  LLEWELYNS  CAESAR  BELLE— BY 

Paliachio — Rubys  Dan’s  Belle,  4  years  last  August. 
Dam  of  Roderick  Random.  Placed  in  last  years 
Derbys  and  winner  of  the  Candy  Kid  Cup.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  quail  killed  over  her  good  brood  bitch, 
fast,  wide  and  game.  $125.00.  Bitch  by  Bens 
Sport — Ceasar’s  Belle.  Whelped  May  14,  1910. 
Handsome,  not  gun  shy  or  spoiled.  Making  ot  a 
good  one,  $75.00.  Lowry  Nichols,  Florida  Ave., 
Mt.  Lebanon,  Penn.  •‘-t. 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES  WINNERS— $3.50  AND 

$4.50  each.  Broken  Dogs  cheap.  Week’s  trial. 
m!  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  It 


ONE  CHOICE  MALE  PUPPY— DAM  BY  CH. 

Lewis  C  Morris;  sire,  by  Oconoc  Raphe  by  Man- 
tobia  Rap  and  Nellie  Mason.  No  better  puppy 
living.  Whelped,  April  12,  1917;  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  Country  raised,  $25.00.  Also  will  sell 
a  few  trained  dogs  at  a  bargain,  too.  M.  L. 
Yorton,  Newell,  N.  C.  l.t.K. 


HOUNDS — COON,  FOX,  WOLF,  RABBIT 

hounds.  Pedigreed  and  eligible  to  registry.  Broke 
dogs  sent  on  10  days’  trial.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  You  must  be  acquainted  with  your  dog 
to  get  the  best  results.  Prepare  by  ordering  a 
good  dog  now.  Otis  Slater  &  Sons,  Oconee,  Ill. 

(2  t  1-18-L ) 


T? TK/I  \  PSORIASIS,  CANCER,  GOI- 

iLiVlAV  tre>  tetter,  old  sores,  catarrh, 
dandruff,  sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff 
joints,  piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  _ (12  t  5-18) 


ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER, 

goitre,  cured  or  no  charge. 
Write  for  particulars  describ¬ 
ing  the  trouble.  Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  (12  1 15-18) 

FOR  SALE— TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED 

hounds.  From  mountain  section  North  Arkansas. 
Address,  Noah  King,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.  (2  t  12-17) 


RABBIT  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE.  TRIAL  AL- 

lowed.  Comrade  Kennels,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

(4  t  3-18) 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Hogs — A  vegetable  compound,  capsule  form; 
harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid,  8  doses 
50c;  18,  $1;  50,  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (3  t  1-18) 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME.  TRIAL  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. 

(3  t  2-18) 


MOMONEY  II— NO.  33340  F.  D.  S.  B.  PURE 

Llewellin  at  Stud  fee  $20.00.  By  the  great  MO¬ 
MONEY— dam  by  CHAMPION  MOHAWK  II 
and  a  COUNT  WHITESTONE  bitch.  Puppies 
out  of  choicely  bred  bitches  priced  reasonable. 
On  approval.  J.  V.  Michalek,  Victor,  Iowa. 

(5  t  2-18) 


HOUNDS— COON,  FOX,  WOLF,  RABBIT 

hounds.  Pedigreed  and  eligible  to  registry.  Broke 
dogs  sent  on  10  days’  trial.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  must  be  acquainted  with  your  dog 
to  get  the  best  results.  Prepare  by  ordering  a 
good  dog  now.  Otis  Slater  &  Sons,  Oconee,  Ill. 

(2  t  1-18-C) 


TRAINED  PEDIGREED  BEAGLES,  STARTED 

and  puppies,  also  rabbit  and  foxhound;  trial. 
Keystone  Kennels,  Columbia,  Pa.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES. 

Sire  and  Dam  are  excellent  bird  dogs  with  the 
best  of  breeding.  Registered.  L.  Bowker,  Edge- 
wood  Ave.,  Methuen,  Mass.  (It) 


FOR  SALE— FARM  RAISED  BIRD  DOGS. 

No  scrubs  . and  no  “papers”  but  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Room  for  one  or  two  to  board  and  train. 
References.  R.  Shannonhouse,  Edgefield,  S.  C. 

(It) 


FOR  SALE— GOOD  HUNTING  DOGS.  G.  E. 

Martin,  Salem,  Ind. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  —  TWO  TYPICAL, 

healthy,  bitch  puppies,  whelped  Dec.  5,  1916,  from 
registered  parents.  Cheap.  A.  C.  Cottell,  Sunny 
Crest  Farm,  New  Buffalo,  Mich.  (1  t) 


POINTER  PUPPIES,  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD. 

The  kind  that  will  please  you.  Pedigrees,  Photos. 
W.  O.  Gilbert,  Wittan,  Conn.  (1  t) 


FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS.  TEN  DAYS’ 

trial  (Brice  Hound)  will  exchange,  and  Irish 
Setter  for  12  ga.  gun.  Stamp.  Jas.  Jones,  Ches- 
tertown,  Md.  (1 1) 


SETTER  DOG,  POINTER  BITCH;  BOTH 

natives;  both  good  quail  dogs,  retrievers.  Squirrel, 
possum  and  rabbit  hounds.  Imported  Lingfield 
Baron  (pointer)  at  stud.  Fee  $5.00,  express  office, 
Mills  Shoals,  Ill.  J.  M.  Cash,  Burnt  Prairie,  Ill. 

(1  t) 


TRAINED  COON,  SKUNK,  OPOSSUM,  SOUIR- 

rel,  and  rabbit  hounds,  on  trial.  Young  hounds. 
Stamp.  Curtis  Matz,  Carmi,  Ill.  (1  t) 


FARM  RAISED  AIREDALE  PUPS,  GRAND- 

sire  imported,  Marshall  Tinner.  Reasonable. 
Write  Jay  Mentzer,  Leroy,  Kansas.  (1  t) 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  FOR  SALE.  EXCHANGE 

one  for  rabbit  hound.  Henry  Brewster,  Jr., 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.  (1  t) 


FOR  SALE— FOX  HOUNDS,  BEAGLES,  RAB- 

bit,  coon,  and  skunk  hounds.  Hillside  Kennels, 
Box  56,  Toughkenamou,  Pa.  (It) 

FOR  SALE— A  WELL-BRED  AND  WELL 
broken  dog,  20  months  old,  $35.00.  H.  Peterson, 
39  Owen,  Detroit,  Mich.  (It) 


GREYHOUND  PUPS,  BEAUTIES,  FROM 

registered  stock.  Arria  P.  Stone,  Littleton,  Mass. 

(1  t) 


FOR  SALE  ENGLISH  SETTER  2j4YRS.  OLD 
WELL  BRED 

Beautiful  English  Setter,  2)4  years  old,  all 
white,  retriever  thoroughly  broken,  on  Woodcock, 
Quail,  Pheasants,  and  Partridge;  hunted  in  South 
last  year.  Wonderful  disposition.  Great  ranger, 
stands  his  game  all  day,  absolutely  guaranteed 
every  way.  This  dog  knows  his  business.  For 
sale  $100,  worth  $500.  Gilbert  F.  Caire,  Real 
Estate  &  Insurance,  Huntington,  N.  Y.  (2  1 1-18-C) 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


A  RED  LETTER  DAY 
WITH  THE  WIDGEON 

(continued  from  page  pi) 

were  warm  enough  when  we  reached  the 
house.  Mike  was  all  excitement  when  we 
came  in.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  we  were 
having  good  shooting,  and  when  we  piled 
the  ducks  in  the  corner  of  the  room  to  keep 
them  from  freezing,  and  told  him  how  many 
we  had,  he  broke  out,  “Didn’t  I  tell  ye  you’d 
git  them  widgeons,  if  you  stuck  at  ’em,  Neil? 
About  once  in  a  lifetime  you  git  ’em,  and 
this  was  your  chance.”  He  was  right,  for 
I  have  never  duplicated  that  day. 

You  who  have  spent  all  of  a  winter’s 
day  in  a  duck  blind  will  know  how  good 
that  hot  supper  tasted,  and  will  also  know 
how  that  roaring,  blazing  fire  of  wreck 
timber  in  the  old  fireplace  was  appreciated 
after  supper. 

After  the  day’s  shooting  had  been  ail 
talked  over,  and  things  had  quieted  down, 
Uncle  William  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
walking  to  the  corner  of  the  room  picked 
up  his  gun.  Striking  a  dramatic  attitude 
before  the  fire,  he  held  the  gun  out  at 
arm’s  length  before  him  and  said,  “Michael, 
I  thought  I  had  as  good  a  gun  as  any  man 
on  the  beach,  but  she  ain’t  worth  a  d— n. 
I  will  take  her  home  and  hang  her  on  the 
wall,  to  shoot  crows  and  hawks  with,  for 
that’s  all  she’s  good  for,  but  when  I  come 
here  again,  I  will  have  as  good  a  breech 
loader  as  money  can  buy,  for  at  last  I  am 
converted.” 


JUDGING  FIELD  TRIALS  ‘ 

While  the  subject  of  field  trials  is  being 
discussed,  many  have  observed  that  they 
should  be  judged  from  shooting  dog  stand¬ 
ards  alone.  They  go  a  trifle  further  and 
suggest  that  speed  should  be  entirely  elim¬ 
inated  as  a  winning  factor.  Granting  that 
two  dogs  are  equal  in  nose,  bird  sense, 
stamina,  and  bird  finding  ability,  it  is  a 
certainty  that  the  decision  will  eventuate 
on  speed  and  style.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten — and  probably  ten  times  out  of  ten — 
the  judge  has  deprecated  speed  as  an  as¬ 
set,  but  he  will  allow  that  factor  to  decide 
the  race.  A  shooting  dog  judge,  too!  The 
dog  that  is  in  every  way  equal  to  his  op¬ 
ponent,  but  quicker,  and  accomplishes  his 
work  with  more  speed,  can  not  help  being 
judged  winner  over  his  opponent,  even 
though  the  race  is  run  on  actual  shooting 
dog  merits.  Speed  in  his  case  is  just  an 
additional  accomplishment. 


GROUSE  DOGS  vs.  QUAIL  DOGS 

It  is  foolish  in  advance  to  deplore  the 
inability  of  a  classy  quail  dog — a  speedy 
fellow — to  perform  ever  acceptably  on 
ruffed  grouse.  With  time  and  proper  han¬ 
dling  such  a  performer  will  ultimately  con¬ 
form  to  the  exigencies  of  grouse  hunting. 
But  the  reverse  is  never  the  case.  The 
crack  grouse  dog  can  never  be  developed 
into  what  the  South  calls  a  real  quail  dog 
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“PALMERSTON,”  THE 
UNBEATEN 

i  Editor  forest  and  Stream : 

.  Mr.  T.  M.  Hilliard  has  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Irish  Setter  Club  of  America 
the  mounted  head  of  his  father’s  great 
Irish  Setter  champion  “Lord  Palmerston.” 
As  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Setter  Club  I 
have  had  several  interesting  letters  from 
Mr.  Hilliard  who  says  that  “Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston”  was  a  playmate  of  his  early  boyhood, 
and  of  all  the  dogs  about  the  place,  in  those 
days — and  there  were  many  as  his  father 
'  was  of  strong  sporting  proclivities — 
“Palmerston”  wa’s  the  big,  upstanding  one 
and  seemed  to  know  he  was  in  a  class  by 
himself.  Pie  states  “Palmerston”  was 
'  never,  to  his  knowledge,  beaten  on  the 
bench  and  he  met  all  comers  during  his 

■  career  and  sired  many  great  sons  and 
daughters,  a  number  of  them  champions. 

I  am  writing  you  in  this  manner  be- 
,  cause  of  your  acquaintance  with  the  Irish 
Setter  and  knowledge  of  the  records  as 
we  would  like  to  add  something  to  the 
'  history  in  this  case.  We  are  told  this  dog 
lived  to  be  more  than  20  years  of  age. 
The  head  is  a  very  handsome  specimen, 

I  the  dome  being  well  modelled,  the  muzzle 
t  long  and  square,  giving  an  entirely  differ- 
1  ent  expression  than  that  described  by  Mr. 
James  Watson  in  his  dog  book  through  the 
reproduction  of  the  only  known  photograph 
l  of  “Lord  Palmerston.”  The  following 
notes  on  the  advent  of  Palmerston  were 
f  written  by  our  friend  and  member  of  the 
Club,  Dr.  William  Jarvis : 

I  When  Palmerston  came  out  he  eclipsed 
everything.  Palmerston  was  a  dog  well 
l  on  in  years  when  he  fell  into  the  hands 
!  of  Mr.  Hilliard  for  show  purposes.  He  was 
I  bred  by  Mr.  Cecil  Moore,  who  had  large 
I  shootings  and  kept  his  red  setters  for  that 
i  purpose.  When  Palmerston  was  shown  it 
1  was  impossible  to  give  his  date  of  birth, 
I  and  that  is  “not  known”  on  the  records. 

He  was  out  of  Kate,  a  bitch  shown  by  a 
i  Mr.  Cochrane  at  Birmingham  in  1871  with- 

■  out  a  pedigree  or  any  particulars  and  with 
which  he  won  first.  Palmerston  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Moore  before  Cochrane  got  Kate 
and  he  was  seven  yeares  old  before  Mr. 

j  Hilliard  got  him  for  show  purposes.  When 
he  was  shown  in  Belfast  in  1875,  Mr.  San¬ 
ded,  better  known  to  many  as  “Caracta- 
cus,”  and  who  was  associated  with  Messrs. 

:  Lort  and  Walker  as  judges,  stated  that  the 
scales  which  had  for  so  long  been  unbal¬ 
anced  as  to  Irish  Setter  type  were  so  no 
longer.  So  struck  was  he  by  Palmerston 
and  such  of  his  get  as  he  then  saw,  that 
he  obtained  an  interest  in  him  and  later  on 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  dog  when  he  was 
1  being  exhibited  in  England.  His  breeding 
;  is  not  properly  stated  in  the  English  stud 
i  book  and  should  be  as  follows :  By  Cecil 
;  Moore’s  Grouse  out  of  his  Kate,  by  Mr. 
Hazzard’s  Grouse  out  of  his  Belle,  by  the 
Earl  of  Enniskillen’s  Grouse.  Mr.  Moore’s 
Grouse  by  Mr.  Evan’s  Shot  out  of  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  Kate.  Very  truly, 

R.  W.  Creuzbaur. 


DEALERS  UNJUSTLY  BLAMED 

A  dog  dealer  is  often  unjustly  blamed 
for  the  poor  showing  of  a  bird  dog.  The 
case  might  well  be  established  as  lack  of 
condition  from  city  care,  and  the  animal  is 
physical lv  unab'e  to  perform  up  to  stand¬ 
ard,  without  hardening  prior  to  the  work. 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
D  a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


“USE  PERFECTION  DOG 
FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE” 

Since  wo  began  making  this  offer  our  busi¬ 
ness  shows  an  increase  of  over  10,000  pounds 
a  month — a  10.000  pounds  a  month  increase 
in  about  four  months;  in  other  words,  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  new  customers  there  was 
but  one  that  owned  dogs  that  would  not  eat 
our  food,  which  you  know  as  a  breeder,  is 
“going  some."  Dogs,  like  people,  do  not  all 
like  the  same  food  and  w’hen  you  can  buy  a 
food  with  an  average  equal  to  the  above,  you 
better  stock  up.  Our  offer  Is:  first  order — 
use  25%,  and  if  not  absolutely  satisfied, 
send  it  back — wre  will  refund  your  money  in 
full  and  pay  the  return  freight.  We  have 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  in  all  parts 
of  America. 

PRODUCTS  AND  PRICES 

Perfection  Ready-to-use  Dog-  Food,  $5.00  per 
100  lbs.  $4.75  in  500  lb.  lots. 

This  product  is  made  principally  of  wheat 
and  corn  cereals,  from  the  big  cereal  mills 
here  the  best  meat  we  can  buy,  nothing  but 
what  is  pure  and  wholesome,  all  prepared, 
cooked  and  ready  to  feed,  moistened  or  dry, 

A  perfectly  balanced  ration,  good  for  all 
breeds,  young  or  old.  They  will  like  it  and 
thrive  on  it. 

(“Looks  and  smells  good  enough  to  eat," 
our  customers  say.) 

Perfection  “All  Meat”  Dog1  Food,  $8.00  per 
100  lbs.  $7.75  in  500  lb.  lots. 

Cooked  clean,  and  over  75%  protein,  a 
hone  and  muscle  builder,  good  to  have  as  a 
change. 

Perfection  Ready-to-use  Puppy  Food,  $6.00 
per  100  lbs.  Order  Today  or  Write  for 
Catalog. 

PERFECTION  FOODS  CO.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Perfection  Dog  Food  Co. 

31  Perfection  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Factory,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


WIRE  HAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFONS 

One  litter  whelped  May  10,  1917,  hy  Marquis 
de  Merlimont  Homere’s  Trap.  As  field  dogs 
the  Sire  and  Dam  of  this  litter  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Griffons  in  the  U.  S.  today,  they 
hoth  possessing  more  than  ordinary  type.  Mar¬ 
quis  having  taken  winners  at  both  Boston  and 
New  York,  winning  with  ease  over  Champions 
slated  for  honors.  Homere’s  Trap  is  recognized 
by  sportsmen  as  the  leading  Grouse  dog  in  this 
Country,  These  puppies  will  be  sold  only  to 
men  who  will  develop  them  as  field  dogs,  price 
$100,  up.  Two  choice  hitches  one  22  Months 
old  Sired  hy  Crappau  $200,  and  one  Sired  hy 
Frock  Huttenberg  $150,  Homere’s  Trap  is  the 
Dam  of  hoth. 

Massachusetts  Griffon  Kennels 

Registered  Field  Dog  Stud  Book 
VINTON  W.  MASON;  Proprietor 
12  Davenport  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 

Choice  Stock  for  Sale 

Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

Oorang  Kennels 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 


WANTED — Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
Trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
famous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
information  write  WM.  CORCORAN,  care 
220  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or,, 
coin. 
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A  DOG  FOOD 
THAT  IS 

ALD  FOOD 

Made  of  the  finest  quality  and  most 
nourishing  ingredients  only — includ¬ 
ing  Meat  Fibrine — SPRATT’S  DOG 
CAKES  AND  PUPPY  BISCUITS 
are  to-day,  as  during  the  last  50 
years,  recognized  by  dog  lovers  as 
the  standard  food  that  maintains 
dogs  in  perfect  health  and  strength. 

As  a  change  of  diet  try 

Spratfs  Fibo 


The  most  appetizing  granulated  Dog  Food  on  the  market 
Write  for  samples  and  send  stamp  for  Catalogue 


SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED, 


NEWARK, 
N.  J. 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


Babble  brook  Kennels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  Roderigo” 
hack  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  ll 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner — 2nd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Eishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25.00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  -  -  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


WANTED  FOR  THE 
ARMY 

‘  ‘  O  END  us  a  cake  or  two  if  you  want 
^  to,  but  for  heaven’s  sake,  if  you 
want  to  please  the  boys  from  home, 
just  send  us  a  dog.”  1 

That  is  just  a  sample  of  the  messages  the 
boys  of  the  new  National  Army  are  send¬ 
ing  back  home.  Pets  are  what  they  want 
and  pets  they  must  have,  writes  Mart  Man- 
ley  of  Our  Dumb  Friends. 

Down  on  the  border  when  the  regulars 
and  national  guardsmen  were  preparing 
for  a  brush  with  the  Mexicans,  the  soldiers 
collected  many  varieties  of  pets,  ranging 
from  prairie  dogs  to  burros.  Most  popular 
of  all,  however,  were  dogs.  Many  of  these 
dogs  were  brought  north  by  the  soldiers 
when  they  returned.  These  animals  still 
remained  as  mascots  for  the  companies 
and  when  the  war  call  came  they  were 
among  the  first  to  answer  with  their  barks 
when  the  bugle  called  for  service  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  rights  of  democracy. 

Only  a  week  or  so  ago  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  which  showed  how  much  the  boys 
in  khaki  are  attached  to  their  pets. 

A  troop  train  was  moving  southward 
through  Tennessee  to  Camp  Sheridan  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  the  Ohio  na¬ 
tional  guardsmen  are  stationed.  The  train 
stopped  at  a  tank  for  water  and  the  pet 
of  a  crack  cavalry  troop,  a  little  fox  ter¬ 
rier,  whose  pedigree  dated  back  to  border 
service  days,  leaped  from  the  train  to 
stretch  his  legs.  Two  toots  of  the  whistle 
sounded  and  the  train  rolled  on  its  jour¬ 
ney  southward.  Suddenly  one  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  noticed  a  white  speck  racing  madly . 
after  the  train. 

“It’s  ‘Rookie,’  ”  he  cried,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  clamor  for  the  conductor  to 
stop  the  train.  In  vain  the  troopers  pleaded 
and  threatened.  The  conductor  was  obdu¬ 
rate.  Finally  one  of  the  boys  said,  “Well, 
we  can’t  go  on  without  ‘Rookie.’  Who’ll 
get  off  and  bring  him  into  camp?” 

Almost  every  man  in  the  company  of¬ 
fered  his  services.  One  of  the  boys  was 
chosen,  and  without  hesitancy  he  leaped 
from  the  train,  which  was  moving  at  a  30- 
mile-an-hour  rate.  Down  the  embankment 
he  rolled,  and  when  his  comrades  saw  him 
rise,  they  noticed  a  decided  limp.  He 
waved  to  them  and  started  after  the  dog. 

Two  days  later  the  members  of  the  com-  ' 
pany  were  thinking  of  reporting  the  ab- ' 
sence  of  the  soldier  from  camp.  They 
assembled  just  before  “taps”  and  decided 
to  report  on  it  in  the  morning.  Shortly 
after  midnight  joyful  yelps  resounded 
down  the  silent  company  street.  They 
awakened  the  sleeping  cavalrymen.  Leap¬ 
ing  from  their  beds,  they  ran  into  the  street,  j 
“It’s  ‘Rookie,’  ”  they  cried,  and  crowded 
around  to  pet  their  mascot,  who  responded 
with  low  barks  of  affection.  Then  their  ; 
attention  was  turned  to  the  sorry-looking 
figure  leaning  against  a  tent  pole.  Grimy 
and  covered  with  soot,  it  was  the  soldier, 
once  a  debonair  clubman,  who  had  leaped 
from  the  train  to  bring  back  “Rookie.” 
He  had  traveled  two  hundred  miles  on  foot 
and  on  freight  train,  stopping  at  back  doors 
to  ask  a  bite  for  himself  and  his  dog. 

That’s  just  an  illustration  of  the  attach-  <j 
ment  that  grows  up  between  a  pet  and  the 
boy  in  khaki.  Almost  every  picture  that 
the  boys  send  home  has  the  pet  included  in 
the  group,  the  center  of  attraction. 
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IN  CASSIAR,  THE  NEW  GAME  COUNTRY 

THE  CELEBRATED  GAME  FIELDS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ABOUND  IN  MOOSE,  CARIBOU, 
MOUNTAIN  GOATS  AND  SHEEP— PRIZED  TROPHIES  FOR  THE  HUNTER  OF  BIG  GAME 


ELEGRAPH  CREEK 
is  ten  days  of  contin- 
ous  travel  from  the 
eastern  cities  of  the 
United  States,  is 
about  forty-five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  New 
York,  and  is  the  only 
point  for  the  outfit¬ 
ting  of  hunters  for 
the  celebrated  game 
fields  of  Cassiar,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,.  The 
Cassiar  game  fields  were  hunted  and 
explored  by  Captain  Clive  Phillips- 
Wolley  and  Warburton  Pike  prior 
to  1895  and  in  1895-6  Andrew  J. 

Stone  (from  whom  the  Stone  sheep 
are  named)  hunted  in  Cassiar.  But 
it  was  not  until  1903  that  Cassiar 
began  to  be  regularly  visited  by  big 
game  hunters.  Since  that  time  223 
hunters  have  outfitted  from  Tele¬ 
graph  Creek.  Of  this  number  17 
came  from  Canada,  59  from  Europe 
and  147  from  the  United  States. 

Since  1913,  on  account  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  there  have  been  no  hunt¬ 
ers  in  Cassiar  from  Europe  and  but 
one  Canadian  sportsman. 

From  Seattle,  Vancouver  or  Prince 
Rupert  the  journey  to  Telegraph 
Creek  is  by  ship  through  the  inside 
passage  to  Wrangell,  Alaska,  and  by 
gasoline  boat  from  Wrangell  up  the 
Stikine  River  to  Telegraph  Creek. 

The  hunter  should  leave  his  trunk 
and  his  city  clothes  in  the  hotel  at 
Wrangell,  pack  his  outfit  in  a  duffle 
bag  and  don  his  hunting  clothes. 
August  twenty-first,  which  is  the  lat¬ 
est  date  the  hunter  should  arrange 
to  leave  Wrangell,  I  arrived  there  in 
company  with  my  brother  Arthur 
and  James  Blair.  We  had  sent  otfr 
baggage  forward  a  day  in  advance 
of  leaving  home,  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  delay  on  that  score, 
and  it  was  ready  for  us.  It  is  most  an¬ 
noying  to  wait  several  precious  days  at  a 
small  settlement  for  delayed  baggage. 


By  HENRY  BANNON 

Wrangell  and  the  Stikine  River 

WRANGELL  is  a  most  interesting  lit¬ 
tle  village.  Its  chief  industries  are 
the  salmon  canneries  and  a  saw¬ 
mill  at  which  lumber  for  airplane  parts  is 
cut.  Of  greatest  interest  are  the  relics  of 
the  past,  such  as  the  totem  poles,  and  the 
historical  memories  of  Russian  occupation. 
With  the  editor  of  the  Wrangell  newspa¬ 
per,  I  took  a  stroll  through  the  village  and 
found  him  an  excellent  companion.  He 
told  me  that  totem  poles  were  simply  bar¬ 


baric  forms  of  heraldry,  but  when  I  asked 
one  of  our  Indian  guides  why  the  Indian 
set  up  totem  poles  his  answer  was,  “Just 


for  a  sort  of  brand.”  Not  a  bad  definition 
of  heraldry  in  spite  of  its  simplicity. 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  maintains  a 
booth  for  the  benefit  of  his  church  at 
Wrangell  and  has  on  sale  pictures  and 
pamphlets  of  interest  to  the  traveler.  He 
has  been  there  many  years  and  is  doing  a 
good  work  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Telegraph  Creek  is  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  northeastwardly  from 
Wrangell.  As  the  boat  only  makes  weekly 
trips  the  hunter  should  have  his  outfitter 
wire  him  the  departure  dates  from  Wran¬ 
gell  or  he  may  be  compelled  to  lay 
over  there.  The  accommodations  on 
the  boat  are  about  what  one  gets  in 
camp.  It  takes  two  full  days  to 
make  the  trip  up  the  stream  if  one 
has  good  luck  and,  as  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  river  to  navigate,  the  boat 
lays  up  at  night  as  a  precaution. 

But  there  is  no  monotony  of  the 
journey.  The  Stikine  is  very  swift 
and  turbulent.  There  are  many 
rocks  and  snags  in  the  channel  and 
bars  projecting  from  the  shore  that 
call  for  most  careful  vigilance  upon 
the  part  of  the  captain  and  the  pilot. 
Upon  our  return  the  pilot  missed 
the  channel  and  ran  the  boat  upon  a 
bar  so  we  were  stranded  there  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  and  until  the  tide  floated 
us.  The  stream  is  of  a  limestone 
gray  color,  caused  in  part  by  the 
milky  glacial  tributaries  that  feed  it, 
but  mainly  by  the  cutting  of  the 
banks  by  the  current  thereby  pre¬ 
cipitating  glacial  soil  into  the  stream. 
On  either  side  are  high  mountains, 
almost  perpendicular,  with  innumer¬ 
able  water  falls  pouring  over  their 
iron  gray  sides  above  timber  line, 
and  furrowing  their  green  sides  be¬ 
low  timber  line.  The  many  glaciers 
along  the  way  are  sublime  in  their 
grandeur,  and  every  hunter  who  has 
made,  and  those  who  may  make,  the 
trip  to  Cassiar  should  read  John 
Muir’s  wonderful  book,  “Travels  in  Alas¬ 
ka,”  descriptive  of  this  region,  its  glaciers 
and  interesting  geological  formations. 


The  narrow  Stikine  River  is  swift  and  dangerous 
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The  “  Sisters,”  one  of  the  most  dangerous  spots  on  the  Stikine  River 


The  Stikine  is  subject  to  sudden  rises 
and  at  such  times  is  very  muddy  and  full 
of  floating  drift  wood.  'It  had  risen  so 
rapidly  the  night  before  we  left  Wrangell 
that  a  camper  was  forced  to  leave  his  out¬ 
fit  to  save  his  own  life.  His  tent,  stand¬ 
ing  half  submerged,  presented  rather  a 
helpless  spectacle  as  well  as  a  warning. 

At  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  the  British  government 
maintains  a  customs  office  at  which  hunt¬ 
ers’  outfits  are  listed  and  a  deposit  made 
by  the  hunter  to  secure  the  return  of  his 
outfit  to  the  United  States.  Guns,  ammu¬ 
nition,  cameras,  films  and  camp  equipment 
must  be  listed,  and  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent,  paid  on  firearms,  ammunition  and 
films,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  paid  on 
cameras,  tent  and  field  glasses,  to  which  is 
added  a  small  war  tax,  but  upon  his  return 
all  he  has  paid  is  refunded. 

As  soon  as  we  got  beyond  the  damp, 
rainy,  mossy  region  near  the  coast  the  air 
became  brighter  and  drier,  and  the  weather 
enjoyable.  The  trees  gradually  change 
from  groves  of  immense  cotton  woods  to 
spruce  and  cedar  and  finally  to  the  quaking 
asp  and  lodge  pole  pine.  Navigating  the 


canyon  of  the  Stikine  was  an  exciting 
event,  as  here  the  waters  are  confined  to 
a  narrow  course  of  great  depth  and  are 
swift  and  dangerous.  Beyond  the  canyon 
we  saw  two  black  bear,  one  with  a  cub, 
searching  the  bars  and  inlets  for  stranded 
salmon,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

A  place  of  interest  on  the  river  is  the 
old  Hudson  Bay  camp  of  1898  where  5,000 
men  spent  the  winter  in  the  wild  stampede 
to  the  gold  fields  of  the  Yukon.  At  that 
time  a  brewery  was  even  established  at 
this  point.  Prices  soared,  but  the  inevitable 
crash  came  and  horses  declined  in  price 
from  $250.00  to  $2.50  each  and  flour  from 
$50.00  to  $2.00  a  sack. 

Near  Telegraph  Creek  there  are  two 
rocks  in  the  Stikine  River  concerning 
which  there  is  the  Indian  legend  of  Kayak 
and  his  brother  and  sister.  Kayak  was  told 
by  a  medicine  man  that  if  his  sister  ever 
looked  at  him  he  would  die  and,  as  she 
traveled  with  her  brothers  considerably, 
she  always  wore  a  bonnet  to  prevent  her 
from  looking  at  them.  The  brothers  were 
wading  across  the  river  at  a  time  when 
it  was  unusually  low  and  the  sister,  who 
was  near,  fearing  that  the  swift  current 


might  sweep  them  into  a  deep  pool,  and 
being  alarmed  at  their  danger,  looked  at 
them.  Instantly  the  brothers  were  turned 
into  two  rocks  and  have  remained  so  ever 
since.  The  traveler  can  see  the  proofs. 

There  were  nine  hunters  aboard,  includ¬ 
ing  a  charming  woman  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  was  accompanying  her  husband. 
All  were  most  ardent  sportsmen  and  none 
more  active,  interesting  or  zealous  than 
Governor  Comer,  of  Alabama,  whose  al¬ 
most  three  score  and  ten  years  rested  light¬ 
ly  upon  him  indeed.  He  secured  fine 
trophies  on  his  •  hunt  and  we  were  all 
pleased  and  gratified  with  his  success. 

Telegraph  Creek  U 

T  Telegraph  Creek  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  turned  out  to  meet  the  boat, 
all  greatly  interested  in  the  arrival 
of  the  hunters,  as  their  coming  means 
much  in  a  financial  way  to  many  people  of 
that  little  place.  This  year  the  picking  was 
poor,  for  the  war  deterred  several  parties 
from  making  the  trip.  Most  of  the  hunt¬ 
ers  were  nervous  in  their  efforts  to  get 
on  their  way  with  their  outfits  at  once ;  but 
this  is  entirely  unnecessary  as  a  day  or  so 
makes  no  difference  in  these  game  fields 
and  there  is  more  than  enough  territory 
for  all  who  can  secure  outfits. 

Telegraph  Creek  is  simply  a  trading  post 
or  base  where  supplies  are  sold  to  and  furs 
bought  from  the  trappers  who  live  in  the 
surrounding  mountains.  As  there  was 
plenty  of  time  I  went  over  the  place  thor¬ 
oughly.  The  inhabitants  are  a  few  white 
people  and  Chinese,  and  several  Indians 
of  thfe  Tahltan  tribe.  The  village  has  a 
good  hospital,  for  accidents  in  this  country 
are  many.  A  travois  was  at  the  hospital 
gate  and  I  learned  that  a  woman  suffering 
from  the  effects  of-premature  child-birth 
had  just  been  brought  in  on  the  travois 
from  a  point  ninety-six  miles  distant.  Six 
men  in  four  days  and  two  hours  carried 
this  woman  over  the  trail  to  the  hospital. 
The  weight  of  the  woman,  the  travois 
and  the  blankets  was  about  225  pounds. 
The  spirit  and  hardihood  of  the  pioneer 
have  evidently  not  been  lost  to  the  human 
family,  as  such  emergencies  demonstrate. 

The  Indian  burial  ground  on  the  knoll 
back  of  the  town  is  of  interest.  Little 
wooden  houses,  or  sometimes  a  duck  tent, 
are  put  up  over  several  of  the  graves  and 
in  these  are  deposited  trunks  or  valises 
containing  the  effects  of  the  deceased.  In 
one  of  the  houses  was  an  alarm  clock,  evi¬ 
dently  a  greatly  prized  possession.  We 
wondered  whether  it  was  set  for  the  res- 
urection  morn.  A  totem  in  the  form  of  a 
grizzly  bear  was  in  front  of  one  of  the 
houses.  The  custom  of  building  a  wooden 
house  over  the  grave  is  now  obsolete  and 
the  tents  are  put  up  in  stead. 

The  view  from  the  foot  hills  near  the 
village  is  a  beautiful  one.  The  Stikine 
from  this  point  is  quite  similar  to  the 
Yellowstone  above  the  Falls  and  the  peaks 
of  the  Saw  Tooth  Range  (every  mountain 
country  seems  to  have  a  saw  tooth  range) 
are  rugged,  angular  and  white  with  snow. 

Malemutes  and  huskies  are  plentiful  in 
the  streets  of  the  village  and  are  very  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  people  for  all  travel  is  by  dog 
sled  in  the  winter.  A  triangle  gong  hangs 
from  a  post  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  a 
Chinese  waiter  announces  the  meals  by  a 
vigorous  pounding  on  the  gong.  This  is 
always  followed  by  prolonged  howling 
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The  Indian  guide  explained  that  totems  were  set  up  “just  for  a  sort  of  brand,”  a  barbaric  form  of  heraldry 


from  the  dogs  and  one  day,  as  a  boarder 
heard  this  howling,  he  looked  at  the  dogs 
and  said,  “What  are  you  howling  for? 
You  don’t  have  to  eat  in  there.” 

Outfitting 

THE  organisation  of  the  outfit  is  of 
first  importance  and  it  is  here  that 
the  outfitter  comes  in.  He  should  be 
a  man  who  knows  and  has  had  years  of 
experience  with  the  Indians.  He  should 
select  a  harmonious  crew.  There  are  fac¬ 
tions,  petty  jealousies  and  envy  among 
these  Indians  just  as  you  find  such  un¬ 
desirable  conditions  in  civilized  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  wise  outfitter  will  eliminate 
those  who  will  not  act  in  harmony  with  the 
others.  Mixed  crews  of  Indians  and 
whites  seldom  get  along  well.  The  cook 
and  wrangler  are  as  important  as  the 
guides.  The  head  guide  must  have  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  entire  outfit  as  he  is  responsible 
for  its  success  and  safety.  He  should 
therefore  be  a  man  whom  the  others  willl 
obey  and  a  man  very 
familiar  with  every 
detail  of  the  success¬ 
ful  expedition. 

We  found  all  the 
arrangements  made 
by  our  outfitter, 

Frank  Callbreath, 
very  satisfactory. 

The  supplies  were  all 
ready  and  well  packed 
in  boxes  about  which 
duck  mantles  were 
lashed  to  protect  the 
supplies  from  the 
weather.  A  list  of 
all  supplies,  showing 
the  number  of  the 
box  in  which  each 
item  was  packed,  was 
furnished  each  hunter 
by  Mr.  Callbreath. 

This  foresight  upon 
his  part  enabled  us  to 
get  any  article  wanted 
readily  and  without 


the  necessity  of  opening  several  different 
packs.  We  checked  over  the  list  and 
found  it  ample  for  our  wants,  especially 
in  the  essentials  of  flour,  corn  meal, 
sugar,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  potatoes, 
bacon,  ham,  tea,  coffee,  butter,  milk,  cream, 
and  the  like.  All  the  camp  outfit,  such  as 
plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  cups,  buckets, 
frying  pans,  in  short  everything  of  that 
nature,  was  new  and  is  furnished  new  to 
each  party.  We  had  nine  pack  horses  and 
three  saddle  horses,  all  strong,  vigorous 
and  gentle.  They  were  perfectly  trained 
to  the  pack  train,  never  wandered  away 
and  each  morning  when  brought  in  would 
“come  to  the  rigging”  ready  to  take  up 
the  burden.  Aparejos  are  used  instead  of 
pack  saddles  and  loads  of  200  pounds  and 
over  are  put  on  each  horse. 

Indians  make  up  the  hunters’  crews  and 
they  walk  the  trail.  There  were  two 
guides,  a  cook,  and  wrangler.  Billy  Fan 
was  the  head  guide  and  Ned  Brooks  the 
'second  guide.  These  men  were  happy  and 


willing,  are  masters  in  the  art  of  packing 
and  making  camp,  sing  on  the  trail  and 
seldom  become  obstinate.  I  believe  that 
our  outfit  was  by  far  the  best  leaving 
Telegraph  Creek  this  year.  These  Indians 
can  pack  a  horse  quicker,  lash  the  ropes 
tighter  and  throw  the  diamond  hitch  better 
than  any  men  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
hunter  must  always  keep  the  upper  hand, 
however,  be  firm  and  insist  on  thorough¬ 
ness  in  the  work  and  he  will  get  it,  as  they 
are  very  hard  workers.  The  weight  of 
wood  and  meat  they  carry  into  camp  is 
astonishing  and  to  see  an  Indian,  who  likes 
to  chop  wood,  make  the  chips  fly  from  a 
huge  log  of  firewood,  is  fascinating. 

We  found  them  respectful.  The  Cassiar 
Indian  does  not  refer  to  the  sportsmen  in 
his  charge  as  “dudes,”  like  our  western 
guides,  but  as  “a  party  of  hunters.”  They 
are  constantly  making  merry  among  them¬ 
selves  and  this  once  led  a  German  hunter, 
who  could  neither  understand  ithe  Tahltan 
nor  English  language,  and  who  apparently 
knew  nothing  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  to  get 
angry  with  his  crew 
and  accuse  them  of 
making  sport  of  him. 

The  personal  outfit 
of  the  hunter  should 
be  very  simple  and 
my  experience  leads 
me  to  recommend  the 
following  articles : 

Tent  and  stove 
which  may  be  secured 
from  the  outfitter ;  an 
eiderdown  ninety  inch 
sleeping  robe  with 
extra  canvas  sheet 
to  protect  it  from 
the  weather  and  the 
wear  of  lash  ropes; 
woolen  clothing  with 
poncho  or  slicker  to 
keep  out  the  rain  and 
buckskin  and 
woolen  gloves ;  eight 
inch  leather  hunting 
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shoes  and  rubber  hunting  shoes  with 
leather  tops  and  leather  taps  on  heels  for 
wing  calks;  a  few  simple  remedies  includ¬ 
ing  plenty  of  cathartic  pills  for  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  rifle  y.hh  cleaning  outfit  and  ioo 
cartridges ;  medium  sized  wing  calks ;  two 
pairs  of  binoculars;  duffle  bag;  tobacco, 
raisins  and  chocolate. 

Some  comment  upon  this  oufit  is  per¬ 
haps  necessary.  For  the  Cassiar  trip  the 
eiderdown  sleeping  robe  is  far  superior 
to  blankets  or  air  beds.  The  former  are 
heavy  and  cumbersome  and  the  latter  cold 
and  require  considerable  labor  in  pumping 
them  up  if  camps  are  frequently  moved,  as 
the  case  on  a  Cassiar  hunt.  In  permanent 
Cam/S  where  it  is  not  cold  the  air  bed  is 
excellent.  All  woolen  clothing  is  warm, 
not  noisy  in  the  timber,  and  comfortable. 
But  wool  will  not  exclude  cold  winds  or 
heavy  rains  so  a  .poncho  or  slicker  is  need¬ 
ed  for  that  purpose.  Hunting  shoes  should 
be  as  light  as  possible.  There  is  only  one 
rifle  suitable  for  a  big  game  hunt  and  it 
is  that  rifle  in  which  the  hunter  has  abso¬ 
lute  confidence.  I  have  no  complaint  of 
either  the  rifle  used  or  the  ammunition. 
When  I  missed  it  was  my  own  fault.  Two 
pairs  of  binoculars  are  advised,  one  for  the 
guide  and  one  for  the  hunter.  They  are 
in  almost  constant  use.  The  Indians  pre¬ 
fer  a  ten  or  twelve  power  glass  in  order 
to  distinguish  good  trophies  accurately, 
but  for  my  own  use  I  perfer  the  eight 
power  because  it  is  so  light.  Good  tobac¬ 
co,  raisins  and  chocolate  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  Telegraph  Creek  so  such  articles 
should  be  brought  in  by  the  hunter.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  good  supply  of  tobacco,  for 
a  camp  that  is  out  of  tobacco  is  about  as 
pleasant  as  a  camp 
out  of  luck. 

The  hunter’s  li¬ 
cense  is  a  part  of  his 
outfit  and  should  be 
purchased  from  the 
Government  Agent 
at  Telegraph  Creek. 

The  fee  for  non¬ 
residents  is  One 
Hundred  Dollars, 
and  the  license  per¬ 
mits  the  hunter  to 
hunt  game  birds,  an¬ 
gle  for  fish,  and  kill 
the  following  b  i  g 
game  native  of  Cas¬ 
siar  :  Two  bull 
moose,  three  moun¬ 
tain  goats,  three  cari¬ 
bou,  and  two  moun¬ 
tain  rams  of  any  one 
species,  but  not  more 
than  three  rams  in 
all.  We  did  not  care 
to  kill  the  limit  as 
-we  are  opposed  to 
the  w-anton  destruc¬ 
tion  of  game.  One  each  of  moose,  caribou 
and  goat  and  two  rams  are  enough  for  any 
sportsman.  The  better  way  is  to  get  one 
good  specimen  of  each.  A  big  game  tro¬ 
phy  has  no  intrinsic  value.  It  is  something 
personal  only  to  the  hunter.  We  had  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  to  kill  our  legal  limit  of 
each  kind  of  game,  but  because  the  law 
gives  a  limit  is  no  reason  the  sportsman 
should  take  the  limit.  Only  as  to  rams  did 
I  kill  the  limit,  and  neither  my  brother  or 
James  Blair  killed  their  limit  of  them  or 


of  anything  else,  or  cared  to  do  so.  Blair 
is  one  of  the  Montana  pioneers  and  has 
probablj'  killed  more  big  game  in  his  time 
than  all  the  non-resident  hunters  visiting 
Cassiar  this  year  have  ever  seen  so  he  had 
no  desire  to  kill  anything  and  was  princi¬ 
pally  interested  in  looking  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Too  many  hunters  consider  the  li¬ 
cense  as  merely  a  permission  to  kill.  It  is 
far  more  than  that.  It  gives  them  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  public  domain,  to  camp, 
to  pasture  their  horses,  to  use  fire  wood 
and  to  get  sustenance.  It  gives  rest  and 
recreation  to  all  upon  equal  terms. 

The  Weather 

IKEWISE  the  hunter  wishes  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  weather  he  will  en¬ 
counter.  I  kept  an  accurate  record  of 
the  temperature  during  September  in  the 
territory  visited  by  our  party.  For  the 
first  eleven  days  there  were  extremes,  it 
being  frosty  and  cold  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  and  quite  warm  at  noon.  The 
average  was  31°  in  the  morning,  82°  at 
noon  and  520  in  the  evening.  These  days 
were  clear  as  the  rains  had  not  begun. 

On  the  twelfth  a  rain,  set  in  that  con¬ 
tinued  for  four  days,  followed  by  snow  and 
thereafter  the  weather  was  cloudy  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature  were  no  longer  felt,  the  weather 
being  cooler  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  at  evening.  The  average  for  the  morn¬ 
ings  was  320,  at  noon  48°  and  in  the  even¬ 
ings  390. 

The  altitude  of  course  has  much  to  do 
with  temperature.  As  an  illustration,  on 
Shesley  summit  at  12  130  P.  M.,  September 
twenty-ninth,  at  an  altitude  of  4,150  feet, 
the  temperature  was  36°.  There  was  plenty 


of  snow.  At  2  :oo  P.  M.,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  altitude  1,830  feet,  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  490  and  there  was  no  snow. 

Telegraph  Creek  has  an  altitude  of  530 
feet  and  it  was  much  warmer  there  than  on 
the  elevations  back  of  the  village. 

The  Guides 

ETTING  along  with  the  guides  is  a 
very  simple  problem  if  the  hunter 
knows  anything  of  the  nature  of 
the  Indian  and  exercises  common  sense. 
These  Indians  are  simply  children  in 


education,  training  and  reasoning  power. 
The  hunter  is  very  unreasonable  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  perfection  in  them.  They  must  be, 
dealt  with  as  children  and  praise  of  their 
efforts  will  stimulate  them  to  their  best  ex¬ 
ertions.  Their  shortcomings  may  be  easily 
corrected  by  shame  and  the  threat  to  tell 
the  facts  to  the  outfitter  and  to  the  guides 
of  other  parties.  They  dread  the  derision 
of  their  own  people. 

The  hunter  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Indian,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
made  his  livelihood  by  the  chase.  His  skill 
in  hunting  is  his  greatest  personal  pride. 
The  Kaiser  can  as  well  be  instructed  in 
the  art  of  war  as  the  Indian  in  hunting  and, 
indeed,  no  greater  offense  can  be  given  the 
Indian  than  to  object  to  his  method  of 
stalking,  to  criticise  his  quickness  of  vision 
for  game,  or  to  refuse  to  kill  an  animal 
deemed  by  the  Indian  to  be  a  good  trophy 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  a  poor  one. 
Should  the  Indian  advise  the  killing  of  an 
animal  the  hunter  does  not  wish  the  latter 
can,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact,  get  the 
Indian  to  say  that  if  is  not  big  enough 
and  that  they  “will  get  better  horn  tomor¬ 
row.”  The  Indian  can  pay  the  white  man 
no  greater  compliment  than  to  say  that  he 
“hunts  same  as  Indian.” 

The  responsibility  for  the  proper  prepa¬ 
ration  of  trophies  for  mounting  is  the 
guide’s.  Some  guides  are  disposed  to  ne¬ 
glect  this  work,  but  the  careful  hunter  will 
see  that  it  is  not  neglected.  The  scalps 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the  an¬ 
imal,  fleshed  out  at  once,  washed  in  a 
stream  if  the  hair  is  white  and  has  been 
blood-stained,  then  thoroughly  salted  and 
rolled  up.  They  should  remain  in  a  roll  for 
at  least  two  days  and 
be  turned  over  occa¬ 
sional!}'  to  let  the  salt 
work  in  well.  Then 
they  should  be  hung 
out  daily  in  the  open 
air  until  dry.  Many 
guides  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  shirk  this 
part  of  their  work, and 
leave  their  careless¬ 
ness  to  be  remedied 
by  the  taxidermist, 
which,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  is  impossible. 
Some  of  the  scalps 
brought  in  by  other 
outfits  were  in  a  de¬ 
plorable  condition, 
even  decaying  and  the 
hair  slipping.  I  saw 
one  that  had  even  not 
been  salted,  and  it 
was  necessary  for 
some  hunting  parties 
to  leave  their  trophies 
at  Wrangell  to  be  put 
in  proper  condition,  if 
that  were  possible,  before  sending  them  to 
the  taxidermist.  If  a  trophy  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing  it  is  worth  taking  care  of. 

Upon  the  return  journey  the  scalps 
should  be  sewed  up  in  a  burlap  bag  at 
Telegraph  Creek  and  at  Wrangell  a  car¬ 
penter  employed  to  crate  all  trophies  for 
transportation.  The  necessary  documents 
for  the  export  of  trophies,  including  the 
permit  of  the  Government  Agent  to  trans¬ 
port  them,  should  be  made  out  at  Tele¬ 
graph  Creek  and  exhibited  at  the  bound- 
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ary.  At  Wrangell  it  is  also  necessary  to 
secure  documents  from  the  United  States 
Customs  office.  Our  outfitter  arranged  all 
these  details  for  us.  That  our  trophies 
were  properly  cared  for  is  shown  by  the 
letter  of  our  taxidermist  who  writes :  “We 
have  examined  every  specimen  carefully 
and  find  all  in  good  condition.” 

Big  Game  Records  of  Cassiar 

HE  sportsman  hunts  for  recreation 
and  the  love  of  the  chase,  not  for 
record  heads.  Yet  he  should  know 
the  records  for  the  territory  in  which  he 
hunts.  The  value  of  the  trophy  is  not  de¬ 
termined  by  its  size  alone,  as  the  largest 
trophy  may  be  inferior  in  everything  ex¬ 
cept  size.  The  record  sheep  head  for  Cas¬ 
siar  in  1917  is  not  a  handsome  one  because 
one  horn  is  much  shorter  than  the  other. 
Again,  the  size  of  trophies  varies  in  locali¬ 
ties.  A  good  moose  head  in  Wyoming 
would  be  a  poor  one  in  Cassiar  and  those 
of  Kenai  surpass  Cassiar. 

The  Government  Agent  at  Telegraph 
Creek  keeps  a  record  of  the  largest  tro¬ 
phies  brought  in  annually  by  each  hunter 
and  the  list  following  gives  the  largest 
measured  since  1895 : 

Caribou  —  Spread  50^,  length  61^, 
points  24.  Caribou — Spread  55,  length 
54lA,  points  20.  Sheep — Spread  30,  length 
44lA,  base  13^.  Sheep — Spread  33%, 
length  43^,  base  14545.  Moose — Spread 
63H,  palms  40x13,  points  32.  Goat — 
Length  ii>g,  base  6. 

A  goat  having  horns  12  inches  in  length 
and  a  spread  of  12  inches  was  killed  by  a 
hunter  in  Cassiar  but  not  officially  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Government  Agent. 


To  the  Hunting  Grounds 

THERE  are  several  different  grounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Telegraph  Creek. 
The  Shesley  hunt  is  a  trip  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  miles  to  Shesley  for  sheep  and 
grizzly  and  then  on  to  Heart  Mountain  for 
moose  and  Level  Mountain  for  caribou. 
On  the  Klappan  hunt  the  outfit  will  go 
fifty  to  eighty  miles  for  sheep  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  for  caribou  and 
moose.  The  Dease  Lake  hunt  is  excellent 
for  caribou  but  not  good  for  sheep.  It  is 
a  trip  of  over  one  hundred  miles.  To  the 
Iskut  summit  is  sixty  or  seventy  miles  and 
a  good  place  for  sheep  and  grizzly.  The 
Burnham  Circle  makes  a  good  hunt  but  it 
is  a  hard  one.  The  hunter  travels  seventy 
miles  to  Klappan  Crossing,  crosses  the 
Stikine,  goes  up  the  McBride  River  and 
returns  by  Dease  Lake,  a  trip  of  about 
three  hundred  miles.  We  took  the  Nahlin 
hunt,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  Telegraph  Creek 
for  sheep  and  is  usually  extended  to  Fox 
Mountain  and  Level  Mountain  for  moose, 
and  caribou,  but  as  we  secured  ours  in 
other  territory  it  was  not  necessary  to  go 
there.  It  takes  seven  days  of  steady  travel 
to  reach  the  Nahlin  hunting  grounds. 

The  various  outfits  from  Telegraph 
Creek  are  distributed  in  different  directions 
and  there  can  be  no  possible  interference 
of  one  party  with  another. 

Atlin  has  been  mentioned  as  a  favorable 
place  at  which  to  outfit  for  a  hunt  in  Cas¬ 
siar  because  the  hunter  outfitting  there 
would  avoid  the  uncomfortable,  and  some¬ 
times  long  and  dangerous  trip  up  the  Sti¬ 


kine.  But  the  only  territories  available 
to  the  hunter  from  Atlin  are  those  of  Nah¬ 
lin  and  Nakina  and  though  there  is  ^a  good 
road  for  about  thirty-five  miles  south  from 
Atlin  towards  Nahlin,  nevertheless  the 
hunter  must  use  a  pack  train  and  the  In¬ 
dian  guides  and  travel  over  trails  in  order 
to  reach  the  game  fields.  The  trails  be¬ 
yond  the  Atlin  road  are  seldom  used  so 
are  not  maintained  and  are  very  difficult 
to  travel.  Telegraph  Creek  is  the  center 
at  which  nearly  all  the  traffic  for  transpor¬ 
tation  by  pack  train  in  Cassiar  originates. 
These  pack  trains  transport  freight  during 
the  summer  over  several  different  trails 
but  by  autumn  their  work  is  done  so  the 
horses  and  packers  are  available  to  the 
hunters.  Atlin  is  not  a  point  at  which  any 
considerable  traffic  by  pack  transportation 
originates,  so  efficient  pack  outfits  and 
guides  cannot  be  secured  there.  Moreover, 
Telegraph  Creek,  as  the  map  shows,  is  the 
hub  of  encircling  game  fields  and  Atlin  is 
not.  The  certain  way  to  have  a  successful 
hunt  in  Cassiar  is  to  outfit  at  Telegraph 
Creek.  The  journey  is  too  long  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  justify  experiments. 

A  fifty  day  trip  is  the  longest  a  hunter 
should  take  as  it  insures  him  getting  out 
of  the  country  before  floating  ice  suspends 
navigation  in  the  Stikine  for  power  boats. 
If  the  trip  is  begun  by  the  middle  of 
August  there  is  no  need  of  being  ice-bound. 
The  trip  to  Wrangell  in  a  small  boat  may 
be  made  after  the  ice  begins  to  run  but 
it  costs  about  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dol¬ 
lars,  and  is  attended  with  some  risk.  A 
trip  by  the  gasoline  boat  never  costs  more 
than  Twenty-five  Dollars. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 
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Clarence’s  nice,  new,  shiny  compass 
spoiled  poor  Dave’s  whole  evening. 


Clarence  will  now  prove  that  Dave 
doesn’t  know  beans  about  direction. 


Dave’s  sure  cure  for  a  compass  crank 
is  to  take  him  out  and  lose  him. 


BOXING  THE  COMPASS  IN  THE  BIG  WOODS 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  REFLECTS  UPON  HIS  OWN  AND  OTHERS’  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
WILD  AND  WOOLY  FOREST  WHEN  THE  BLUE  END  INSISTED  ON  POINTING  SOUTH 


OLD  Dave,  trapper,  hunter,  fisherman, 
able-bodied  guide  and  wise  beyond 
belief  in  the  ways  of  the  woods,  was 
just  finishing  up  the  supper  things.  He 
gave  a  swipe  or  two  across  the  camp  table 
with  a  wet  dish-cloth,  then  drawing  back 
with  it  in  his  right  hand,  took  careful  aim 
at  a  nail  behind  the  stove  and  let  go.  The 
clammy  cloth  missed  the  nail  by  six  inches, 
clung  to  the  logs  a  second,  than  dropped 
with  a  squash  to  the  floor  where  it  re¬ 
mained. 

“Huh,”  says  Dave  as  he  joined  me  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  “I  kin  shoot  straighter  with 
a  thirty-thirty.  Newt,  lemme  take  your 
tobacker  pouch  a  minnit — this  meader-hay 
I’m  smokin’  tastes  jest  like  skunk-cabbage.” 
After  Dave  had  got  his  old  ripe  briar 
gurgling  until  there  was  only  one  cylinder 
missing,  our  talk  somehow  or  other  turned 
on  the  value  of  a  compass  in  the  woods 
“If  there’s  anythin’,”  begins  old  Dave, 
“gives  me  a  worse  pain  than  inflammatory 
roomytiz  it’s  some  of  these  tenderfeet  who 
comes  up  here  into  the  tall  timber  with 
bright  and  shiny  new  compasses.  I  got  a 
compass  and  a  good  one,  but  I  don’t  never 
carry  it.  Bein’  as  I  was  borned  in  this  neck 
o’  woods  and  have  lived  here  man  and  boy 
for  nigh  on  to  fifty  years,  I  don’t  need  it. 
'I  lie  pint  I  make  is  that  when  a  city  sport 
hires  me  to  guide  him  and  blows  into  my 
camp  carryin’  his  rifle  in  one  hand  and  his 
compass  in  t’other,  I  alius  know  him  and 
me  ain’t  gonna  hitch.  I  alius  know  he’s 
gonna  pull  that  compass  on  me  and  dispoot 
my  word  about  direction  sooner  or  later — it 
never  fails. 

“Last  fall  there  was  a  feller  drifted  in 
here  from  Noo  York  by  the  name  o’  Sey¬ 
mour — Clarence  Seymour,  and  engages  me 
to  steer  him  around  thru  the  woods  for  a 
cupple  of  weeks.  From  what  he  said  I 
guess  he  was  a  big  feller  in  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  at  home,  but  here  in  the  tall  and  uncut 
Clarence  and  me  was  just  the  same  size. 
He  said  he  wanted  all  my  time  to  teach  him 
what  I  know’d  about  the  woods,  so  I  en¬ 
gaged  Bob  Miller,  an  old  lumber  camp 
cook  from  the  settlement  to  come  in  and 
take  charge  of  the  grub  end.  First  night 
in  camp  Mister  Seymour  showed  me  his 
nice,  new  compass  and  I  begin  to  smell 
trouble.  He  said  it  was  full-jewel’d  and 
explain’d  how  we’d  use  it  in  case  we  got 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

lost.  When  I  look’d  around  at  Bob  he  was 
grinnin’ — Bob  knows  what  I  think  o’  com¬ 
pass  cranks. 

“Next  mornin’  Clarence  and  me  started 
out  for  Big  Bogan,  five  mile  north,  where 
I  thort  p’raps  I  could  connect  him  with  a 
bull  moose.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  the 
air  frosty,  but  the  ground  was  bare.  We 
worked  soft  all  around  that  bogan,  but 
there  was  no  fresh  moose  sign.  It  was 
then  about  feed  time  so  we  set  down  on 
a  log  and  tackled  our  lunch.  After  we’d 
finished  that  and  lit  our  pipes,  Mister  Sey¬ 
mour  says,  ‘David,  my  good  man,  which 
direction  is  north,  if  I  may  ask?’ 

“  ‘Right  there,’  says  I,  pointin’  straight 
ahead  of  me,  which  was  due  EAST ! 
‘Thank  you,  David,’  says  Clarence,  puffin’ 
away  at  his  briar.  ‘You’re  jest  as  welcome 
as  the  flowers  in  M^ay,  Mister  Seymour,’ 
says  I.  I  know’d  what  his  next  move 
would  be  jest  as  well  as  if  I  hadn’t  seen 
him  make  it  out  o’  the  corney  of  my  eye — 
I’ve  been  up  agin  a  turrible  big  passel  of 
these  compass  nuts  and  they  all  work 
alike.  After  a  minnit  when  he  thort  I 
wasn’t  lookin’  Clarence  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  snuk  out  his  compass  on  me. 
He  held  it  down  beside  him,  out  o’  sight 
and  jiggled  it.  After  the  needle  had  had 
time  to  come  to  rest  he  says,  ‘Excoose  me, 
David,  my  good  man,  but  which  direction 
did  you  say  was  north?’  ‘Jest  the  same  as 
it  was  the  first  time,’  says  I  pointin’  due 
EAST  agin. 

(  6  A  H-HA !’  cfows  Clarence  like  a 
rooster,  stickin’  his  bootiful 
compass  right  under  my  nose ; 
‘This  compass  don’t  seem  to  agree  with 
you,  my  good  man !  Instid  of  pointin’ 
north,  you  pointed  east.  My  compass  is 
right,  of  course.  David,  you  should  always 
carry  a  compass — some  of  these  days  you’ll 
get  lost.  S’pose  your  life  depended  on 
goin’  north  and  you  went  east!  You  ought 
to  be  more  keerful,  my  good  man.’  ‘Lemme 
have  a  look  at  that  compass,’  says  I  ap¬ 
pearin’  to  be  interested.  I  held  it  stiddy 
and  the  needle,  of  course,  pointed  due 
north.  ‘How  much  did  you  pay  for  this 
compass,  Mister  Seymour?’  says  I.  ‘Eight- 
fifty,’  says  Clarence;  ‘it’s  the  best  compass 
made  at  any  price.’  ‘That’s  too  durned 
bad,’  says  I  with  a  look  of  sorrer  handin’ 


the  compass  back  to  him.  ‘What’s  too 
durned  bad?’  says  Clarence.  ‘Why,’  says 
I,  ‘it  ain’t  a  square  deal  to  charge  a  feller 
eight  and  a  haff  bucks  for  a  compass  what 
wont  pint  north.’ 

“  ‘Dave,’  says  Clarence  bristlin’  up,  ‘do 
you  mean  to  set  there  and  tell  me  that 
straight  in  front  of  us  is  north?’  ‘I  cer- 
tingly  do,’  says  I,  ‘and  the  sooner  you 
throw  away  that  bum  compass  the  sooner 
you  wont  get  lost  in  the  woods.’  We 
argued  with  each  other  for  nearly  a  hour, 
but  I  still  held  out  that  east  was  north. 
Clarence  done  everythin’  but  call  me  a  liar 
— and  I’d  ruther  he  had  than  call  me  ‘my 
good  man.’  After  this  happen’d  Clarence 
didn’t  take  much  stock  in  what  I  thort 
about  the  pints  o’  the  compass.  We  had 
several  dispoots  that  afternoon  about  which 
direction  camp  was  and  if  I  hadn’t  had  my 
way  we’d  never  got  there.  Clarence  carried 
his  compass  in  his  hand  most  of  the  time. 

((\  T  EXT  cupple  o’  days  Clarence  and 
me  rambled  ’round  over  consid¬ 
erable  territory.  He  kep’  on  con¬ 
sultin’  his  compass  and  arguin’  about  direc¬ 
tion  until  blamed  if  he  didn’t  get  my  goat, 
horns,  hide  and  hoofs.  When  he  got  so 
swel’d  up  that  he  thort  he  know’d  twice 
as  much  as  I  did  and  begin  to  hint  that  he 
could  take  me  out  and  lose  me  right  where 
I’d  been  brung  up,  I  felt  somepin’  had  to 
be  done. 

“Now  there  ain’t  only  one  cure  for  a 
feller  like  that,  the  remedy  bein’  to  take 
him  out  into  the  thick  stuff  and  wind  him 
up  until  he’s  so  gorramm’d  befuddled  he 
don’t  know  whether  north  is  under  his  feet 
or  up  a  tree.  That  night  in  my  blankets 
I  laid  my  plans.  Next  mornin’  when  Bob 
put  up  our  lunch,  I  told  him  we’d  be  gone 
all  day  and  he  needn’t  expect  us  back  until 
after  dark.  Then  Clarence  and  me  started. 

“For  five  mile  southeast  we  poked  along 
at  a  easy  jog  and  then  we  plung’d  into  Big 
Injun  Swamp.  That  swamp  covers  more’n 
a  thousand  acres  and  is  flatter’n  a  pancake. 
After  we’d  twisted  and  circled  and  wal- 
ler’d  around  in  that  swamp  for  a  cupple  of 
hours  I  led  Clarence  out  of  it  not  morn’n 
haff  a  mile  from  where  we  went  in. 
When  we  got  into  the  open  he  stopped 
and  look’d  ’round,  then  he  yank’d  out  that 
durned  compass,  jiggled  it  and  says,  ‘Oh,  I 
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When  Clarence  found  himself  back  at 
the  home  camp  he  was  amazed. 


I  have  no  patience  with  a  buck  that  jumps 
like  a  jack  bounces  from  a  box. 


Dawg-gawn  compasses  that  get  hunters 
far  from  camp,  then  go  wrong! 


see— we’re  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
swamp  from  where  we  went  in!’  I  didn’t 
say  nothin’,  but  I  giggled  up  my  sleeve — 
this  was  the  first  I  knOw’d  that  little  Clar¬ 
ence  was  beginnin’  to  get  twisted. 

“After  we’d  gobbled  our  snack  we  fol- 
ler’d  a  stream  for  two  hours  that  took  us 
north  and  at  the  edge  of  a  bogan  we'  come 
on  the  tracks  of  a  big  bull.  The  moose  wa&> 
headin’  the  direction  I  wanted  to  go  atad 
we  trailed  him.  I  know’d  unless  the  big 
feller  had  laid  down  he  was  a  cupple  of 
hours  ahead  of  us.  Without  snow  it  was 
purty  hard  to  foller  him.  Long  about  4 
P.  M.,  I  see  that  Clarence  was  beginnin’  to 
get  fidgety.  He  kep’  lookin’  at  his  compass 
a  good  deal  and  walk’d  like  as  if  there  was 
a  blister  on  his  off  heel  as  big  as  a  quarter. 
Finally  he  says  to  me,  kinda  impatient: 

<  <  Q  EE  here,  David,  my  good  man, 
where  do  you  think  you’re  goin’ 
anyhow?’  ‘Who,  me?’  says  I  in- 
nercent  as  a  lamb ;  ‘why  I’m  follerin  this 
moose  Whv?’  ‘Do  you  realize  what  time 
it  is?’ ’says  Clarence.  ‘Waal,’  says  I,  ‘if  I 
could  see  the  sun  I  should  say  it  might  be 
somewheres  around  4  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.’  ‘It’s  4:15,’  says  Clarence  consultin’ 
his  watch,  ‘and  the  sun  will  be  down  in  an 
hour.  As  it  is  we  can’t  hope  to  get  back 
to  camp  before  midnight!’  ‘My  gosh,’  says 
I,  ‘do  you  think  it  will  take  us  that  long?’ 
‘Sure  it  will,’  says  Clarence ;  ‘we’re  twelve 
mile  from  camp  if  we’re  a  inch.’  ‘Well, 
in  that  case,’  says  I  with  my  face  full  o’ 
gloom,  ‘it  would  be  ridicklus  for  us  to 
try  to  reach  camp  tonight.’  ‘It  would  be 
more  ridickluser,’  says  Clarence,  for  us  to 
spend  the  night  in  this  gawdforsaken  hole 
without  no  grub  nor  shelter!’  ‘We  got 
matches,’  says  I.  ‘Huh!  We  cant  eat 
matches !’  says  Clarence,  then  he  raves  on : 
‘It  seems  to  me  that  a  licensed  guide  who 
knows  his  business  ort  to  have  more  sense 
than  to  be  twelve  mile  away  from  camp  at 
nightfall !  To  tell  you  the  truth,  David,  I 
think  you’re  lost  and  wont  admit  it.’  'Waal, 
says  I  with  a  sigh,  ‘p’raps  I  am,  but  there  s 
one  thing  I  do  know  and  that  is  about  two 
mile  ahead  is  a  old  deserted  lumber  camp 
where  we  can  spend  the  night.’  ‘No  lum¬ 
ber  shack  for  me,’  says  Clarence,  mad  all 
over;  ‘I’m  goin’  back  to  camp!’  and 
shoulderin’  his  rifle  he  starts  back  the  way 
we’d  come. 

“  ‘Allright,  Mister  Seymour,’  says  I,  ‘I 
wish  you  good  luck — and  say !’  Clarence 
halts  and  turns  ’round.  ‘Take  my  advice,’ 
I  calls,  ‘and  throw  away  that  compass — if 
you  don’t  you  never  will  reach  camp.’  After 
tellin’  me  where  he  wish’d  I  go  Clarence 
plung’d  out  o’  sight.  I  set  down  on  a  log 
and  fill’d  my  pipe.  I  was  countin’  big  on 


that  last  ace  I’d  play’d  about  the  compass. 
If  it  didn’t  win  I’d  haft  to  go  pikin’  after 
the  durn  fool.  Fifteen  minnits  pass’d  and 
I  was  beginnin’  to  get  nervous  when  all  of 
a  suddint  I  heer’d  the  brush  crackin’  and 
then  little  Clarence  come  bustin’  back. 

“‘Forget  somepin’?’  says  I.  ‘No,’  he 
snaps;  ‘what  are  YOU  waitin’  for?’  ‘You,’ 
says  I,  knockin’  out  my  pipe ;  ‘come  on, 
Mister  Seymour — you’ll  find  that  old  lum¬ 
ber  camp  ain’t  so  bad  after  all:’  He  foller’d 
me  without  a  word.  After  it  got  dark  we 
had  to  go  slower.  ‘Has  your  compass  got 
a  ^lloominated  dial  on  it?’  says  I  failin’ 
over  \  log.  ‘No,’  says  Clarence,  bumpin’ 
into  a  tree,  ‘why?’  ‘If  it  had,’  says  I,  ‘it 
would  be  a  turrible  big  help  to  us  in  the- 
dark.’  Clarence  cussed  somethin’  wicked! 

“Bye  and  bye  I  see  a  light  shinin’  thru 
the  trees  ahead,  but  didn’t  say  nothin’,  I 
was  waitin’  for  Clarence  to  see  it  and  soon 
he  did.  ‘Why,’  says  he  with  joy,  ‘there’s 
a  light  in  the  old  lumber  camp !’  ‘By  gosh, 
there  is !’  says  I  pertendin’  to  see  it  for  the 
first  time;  ‘now  that’s  queer,  ain’t  it!’  ‘And 
smoke  cornin’  out  of  the  chimney!’  says 
Clarence;  ‘David,  there  must  be  somebody 
livin’  there !’  We  both  stopped  and  was 
sizin’  up  the  sitooation.  ‘I  wonder,’  says  I, 
‘if  they’d  let  a  cupple  of  pore  lost  critters 
stay  all  night?’  ‘I’ll  soon  find  out,’  says 
Clarence  boltin’  ahead.  I  foller’d  up  quite 
close  to  the  camp  and  peek’d  out  from  be¬ 
hind  a  tree.  Mister  Seymour  knocked  at 
the  door  and  presently  a  man  open’d  it  and 
stood  twixt  us  and  the  light.  ‘Good  even- 
in,’  sir,’  says  Clarence  as  meek  as  Moses ; 
‘I  want  to  know,  sir,  if  me  and  my  guide 
kin  stay  here  overnight?’ 

“‘No,  you  can’t,’  says  the  man;  ‘we  don’t 
put  up  no  hoboes  here !’  and  with  that  the 
man  slamm’d  the  door  right  in  his  face. 

((  LARENCE  come  back  to  me  like  a 

y,  whipped  pup  and  we  stood  there  in 
the  dark  and  cuss’d  that  man  until 
no  self-respectin’  snake  would  bite  him! 
‘I  wonder,’  says  I  at  last,  ‘if  he’d  let  us 
sleep  on  the  ground  under  that  old  horse- 
shed  that’s  open  at  both  ends  and  ain’t  got 
no  roof  on?’  ‘I  would  be  willin  to  stand 
up  again  a  tree  all  night,’  says  Clarence,  ‘if 
I  only  had  a  feed  of  that  venison  and 
bacon  I  smelt  when  he  open’d  the  door.’ 
‘P’raps,’  says  I  cheerful,  ‘he’ll  sell  us  some- 
pin’  to  eat !  Why  don’t  you  try  him  agin, 
Mister  Seymour— you  have  a  more  pleadin’ 
way  than  what  I  have.’  Clarence  thort  it 
over,  then  he  steps  up  and  knocks  agin. 

“The  same  feller  open’d  the  door  and 
stood  there  with  his  back  to  the  light. 
Clarence  talk’d  to  him  like  a  father,  ex¬ 
plainin’  to  him  with  tears  in  his  voice  that 
we  was  tired,  hungry,  lost  and  fifteen  mile 


from  our  camp.  When  Clarence  got  all 
thru  the  feller  stepp’d  back  until  the  light 
fell  on  his  face  and  says : 

“‘Where’s  Dave,  Mister  Seymour?’ 

“ ‘Migawd,  Bob,  it’s  you!’  gasps  Clarence 
jumpin’  into  OUR  camp  and  throwin’  his 
ar;ns  around  OUR  cook’s  neck ! 

“  ‘If  you  kiss  me,’  hollers  Bob  in  earnest, 
‘I’ll  stab  you  with  this  bread-knife !’  Clar¬ 
ence  broke  away  and  with  saggin’  jaw  stood 
lookin’  around  in  a  daze  at  the  old  familiar 
camp  we’d  left  that.mornin’  and  which  he 
thort  was  15  miles  away  a  minnit  before. 
I  still  stood  outside  behind  the  tree.  After 
puttin’  it  over  on  Clarence  like  that  I 
didn’t  know  whether  I’d  have  to  fight  or 
footrace.  Presently  he  comes  to  the  door 
and  hollers  out : 

“  ‘Come  on  in  David,  my  good  man — I 
want  to  make  you  a  present  of  my  nice, 
new  compass !’ — and  he  did.” 

****** 

AFTER  this  recital  Old  Dave  knocked 
out  his  pipe  and  bunked  up  for 
the  night  while,  by  the  light  of 
a  candle,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the 
home-folks.  Dave  would  mail  it  at  the 
settlement  next  day  whither  he  had 
to  go  for  sofne  supplies.  This  little 
hamlet  at  the  end  of  the  rails  was  about 
18  miles  distant.  Dave  always  took  two 
days  for  the  trip  which  would  leave  me 
alone  over  night. 

Next  morning  we  tramped  together  out 
the  old  tote-road  a  couple  of  miles.  Dave 
kept  on  villageward  while  I  headed  south 
for  a  big  tract  of  burnt  land  which  he  said 
was  a  great  hang-out  for  deer,  altho  I 
had  never  hunted  it.  He  told  me  the  edge 
of  it  was  two  miles  due  south.  As  we 
parted  he  called  back  with  a  chuckle, 
“Newt,  that  burnt  land  is  a  terrible  good 
place  to  get  lost  in.  Got  your  compass?” 
“Yep,”  says  I  with  a  grin.  I  not  only  had 
my  compass,  but  I  used  it  on  that  south¬ 
ward  jog.  I  wasn’t  familiar  enough  with 
the  country  to  have  Dave’s  contempt  for  a 
compass  so  I  took  an  occasional  squint. 

Sure  enough  I  at  last  came  to  an  inter¬ 
minable  tract  of  land  which  had  been 
burned  over  years  before  and  had  grown 
up  to  small  stuff  and  brush  head-high. 
Above  the  live  growth  reared  the  blackened 
stubs  of  spruce,  pine  and  hemlock.  The 
surface  of  this  tract  billowed  in  wide  roll¬ 
ing  ridges  of  gentle  ascent.  After  I  had 
penetrated  half  a  mile  into  the  burnt  land 
it  all  looked  alike  on  every  hand. 

Then  suddenly  I  jumped  a  beauty  of  a 
buck !  Before  I  could  line  the  sights  on 
him  he  waved  farewell  with  his  white  flag 
and  was  gone !  After  a  few  minutes  he 
stopped  and  blew — twice.  I  knew  he  hadn’t 
(continued  on  page  108) 
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AN  OLD  TIME  BUFFALO  HUNT  WITH  INDIANS 

STRIPPED  TO  THE  WAIST  AND  RIDING  LIKE  CENTAURS,  THE  REDSKINS  SURROUNDED 
THE  HERDS  OF  BUFFALO  AND  SLAUGHTERED  THEM  WITH  BOWS  AND  ARROWS 


IN  1873  I  "'as  the  Agent  at  Buffalo  Sta¬ 
tion,  a  little  frontier  office  in  western 
Kansas,  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway. 

Many  buf- 
f  a  1  o  still 
roamed  the 
prairies,  a  1  - 
though  a  1  - 
ready  they 
were  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  as  a 
result  of  the 
shameful  and 
re  1  e  n  1 1  e  s  s 
warfare 
waged  against 
them  by  large 
outfits  o  f 
buffalo  hunt¬ 
ers  who  were 
destr  o  y  i  n  g 
them  by  thou¬ 
sands  for 
their  hides 
alone.  The 
summer  hides 
sold  accord¬ 
ing  to  weight 
for  from  $1.20 
to  $i.8o  each ; 
and  these 
when  tanned 
were  used 
principally  in 
the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  mail 
bags  and  car¬ 
riage  tops.  A 
well  equipped 
outfit  c  o  m  - 
prised  one 
hunter,  sever¬ 
al  skinners,  a 
team  and 
driver  to  haul  the  skins  to  the  temporary 
camp,  a  man  to  peg  out  the  hides  and,  when 
dry  and  fleshed,  to  press  them  by  means 
of  a  rude  but  effective  baling  press  into 
compact  bundles  ready  for  shipment.  There 
was  a  team  to  haul  the  hides  to  the  railway 
station  and  to  bring  back  supplies ;  and  a 
man  to  cook  for  the  outfit. 

The  hunter  thoroughly  understood  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  buffalo.  If 
no  cover  was  available,  he  could  crawl  upon 
a  herd  from  the  leeward  on  the  open  prai¬ 
rie.  Removing  his  hat  he  crept  towards 
them,  watching  closely.  The  moment  any 
buffalo  looked  at  him  he  flattened  out  and 
lay  perfectly  still.  Even  if  the  herd  was 
lying  down  there  were  usually  several  on 
foot  who  seemed  as  if  on  guard  and  upon 
these  the  approaching  hunter  concentrated 
his  attention.  After  gazing  upon  him  fix¬ 
edly  for  some  time  and  seeing  no  move¬ 
ment,  their  curiosity  subsided  and  they  re¬ 
sumed  grazing.  The  moment  they  dropped 
their  heads  the  hunter  rapidly  crawled 
towards  them  until  again  observed,  when 
the  same  tactics  were  repeated  until  he 


By  W.  A.  STERNBERG 

finally  got  within  easy  killing  distance. 

The  hunter  almost  invariably  used  the 
Sharps  rifle,  calibre  50/90.  He  did  not  fire 


until  he  was  certain  of  killing  the  one  he 
had  ascertained  to  be  the  leader.  This  done 
he  waited  until  the  buffalo  stopped  moving 
about.  Often  they  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  shot,  or  perhaps  they  might  look  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  would  drop  another  one. 
Had  he  shown  himself  or  fired  quickly  he 
would  have  stampeded  the  herd,  but  by 
shooting  slowly  he  secured  what  was  called 
a  “stand,”  and  in  a  single  stand  as  many 
as  forty  buffalo  have  been  killed  before  the 
herd  finally  moved  off.  The  hunter’s  only 
■work  was  to  shoot ;  he  received  big  wages 
and  of  course  was  a  skilled  marksman. 
The  herd  would  generally  run  several 
miles ;  the  hunter  would  follow  and  after 
giving  them  time  to  quiet  down  would  pur¬ 
sue  thd  same  tactics.  I  have  known  skill¬ 
ful  hunters  to  kill  as  many  as  90  in  a  day. 

When  one  remembers  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  such  outfits  scattered  through 
the  buffalo  country  one  ceases  to  wonder 
that  the  countless  thousands  that  roamed 
the  plains  were  annihilated  in  a  few  years. 

Early  in  the  month  of  November  I  was 
somewhat  startled  at  seeing  a  large  band  of 


Indians  approaching  from  the  north;  there 
was  no  one  at  the  station  but  the  section 
men,  myself  and  Jim  Thompson,  who  ran 

the  section 
boarding 
house.  The 
Indians 
proved  to  be 
peaceful 
Omaha  I  n  - 
dians,  under 
the  leadership 
of  their  chief, 
“Big  Elk,”  on 
their  annual 
buffalo  hunt. 
I  think  the 
'  whole  tribe 
was  there,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly 
a  few  old  and 
decrepit  mem¬ 
bers  left  be¬ 
hind.  They 
went  into 
camp  a  short 
distance  south 
of  the  station 
and  it  was  an 
intere  s  t  i  n  g 
sight  to  see 
with  what 
skill  and 
speed  the 
women  placed 
the  tepee 
poles  and 
covered  them 
with  their 
hide  or  can¬ 
vas  covering; 
a  noisy  vil- 
1  a  g  e  spring¬ 
ing  up  like 
magic  where 
a  short  hour 
before  was  naught  but  the  bare  plains. 

THE  Indians  hunt  buffalo  in  their  own 
peculiar  way.  They  establish  their 
camp  in  the  buffalo  country;  the 
Chief  designates  men  to  act  as  scouts  and 
while  most  of  the  men  are  loafing  and 
horses  resting  in  camp  it  is  the  business  of 
the  scouts  to  scour  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  locate  the  buffalo  and  ascertain  the 
lay  of  the  ground  and  how  best  to  sur¬ 
round  them  without  being  noticed. 

There  were  about  800  horses  in  the 
camp  but  only  a  few  were  trained  buffalo 
ponies,  speedy  enough  to  outrun  the  swift¬ 
est  buffalo.  These  buffalo  ponies  had  the 
tips  of  their  ears  slit  to  designate  them,  so 
that  in  the  darkest  night  if  an  emergency 
arose  the  Indians  could  quickly  pick  out 
the  speediest  horses  by  feeling  their  ears. 

For  several  days  the  scouts  failed  to 
locate  buffalo  and  in  the  meantime  I  had 
gotten  on  friendly  terms  with  Big  Elk,  and 
his  sub-chief,  “Yellow  Smoke,”  and  a  very 
intelligent  young  Indian  named  Frank  La 
Fleche,  who  spoke  excellent  English, 


A  group  of  plainsmen  and  buffalo  hunters  of  the  good  old  days 
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having  been  educated  at  the  Agency. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the 
camp  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
scouts  who,  although  a  long  distance  from 
camp,  by  riding  his  horse  in  a  certain  man¬ 
ner  conveyed  to  them  the  intelligence  that 
he  had  located  buffalo.  The  headman  in  a 
powerful  voice  was  shouting  orders;  some 
men  mounted  and  dashed  away  to  drive 
in  the  horse  herd,  while  others  rushed 
around  getting  their  equipment  ready  and 
by  the  time  the  scout  had  arrived  70  well 
mounted  Indians  were  ready  to  start.  At 
the  very  first,  Big  Elk  had  sent  me  word 
to  be  ready  if  I  wished  to  go  with  them, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  saddling  “Doc’- — dear 
old  Doc,  for  nine  years  my  constant  com¬ 
panion  and  one  of  the  fleetest  horses  on 
the  plains.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had 
•started  and  for  nearly  1 2  miles  kept  up  a 
'steady  gallop.  The  horses  were  soon  in  a 
lather  of  sweat,  but  the  Indians  showed 
them  no  mercy,  which  surprised  me  as  I 
■knew  a  sharp  fierce  run  was  yet  /to  follow. 
After  crossing,  the  Saline  River  and  going 
■far  up  the  opposite  slope  nearly  to  the 
table-land  midway  between  the  Saline  and 
South  Fork  of  the  Solomon  River  we  sud¬ 
denly  drew  rein  and  dismounted,  and  while 
Big  Elk  and  the  scout  rode  off,  the  Indians 
flinging  themselves  on  the  ground  drew 
from  arrow  quivers  at  their  backs,  their 
long-stemmed  red-clay  pipes,  and  seemed 
to  take  great  satisfaction  in  inhaling  deeply 
and  exhaling  the  smoke  through  the  nose. 
The  horses  after  getting  their  breath  were 
permitted  to  graze. 

I  took  occasion  to  notice  their  various 
arms.  Most  of  them  still  used  the  bow 
and  arrow,  a  few  had  Spencer  rifles  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  used  by  U.  S.  Cavalry  at  that 
time ;  a  few,  in  addition  to  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  carried  the  old  fashioned  cap  and 
ball  Colts  Dragoon  pistols,  while  two  of 
them  had  long  barrel  muzzle-loading  Ken¬ 
tucky  squirrel  rifles.  The  arrows  had  one 
uniform  groove  along  the  shaft  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  tribe,  while  each  family  had  its 
particular  tepee  groove ;  these  grooved  ar¬ 
rows  not  only  showed  to  which  tepee  the 
game  belonged,  but  made  a  channel  for 
the  blood  to  flow  along  freely. 


AFTER  an  absence  of  about  an  hour 
Big  Elk  returned  and  following  his 
instructions  the  men  rapidly  mounted 
and  departed,  some  going  westward  and 
some  to  the  east  while  Big  Elk  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  including  myself,  remained  where 
we  were.  After  what  seemed  to  me  an 
interminable  wait  we  suddenly  saw  a  col¬ 
umn  of  smoke  shoot  up  to  the  north  almost 
directly  opposite  us,  followed  immediately 
by  similar  ones  to  the  east  and  west  of  us. 
Big  Elk  had  collected  a  few  handfuls  of 
dry  sage  brush  which  he  ignited  and  with 
a  deft  and  peculiar  twist  of  his  blanket 
made  a  funnel  which  sent  the  thick  smoke 
skyward  in  a  straight  column ;  then  care¬ 
fully  stamping  out  the  fire,  the  order  to 
mount  was  given. 

As  we  neared  the  plateau  the  Indians 
spread  out  fan-shaped  to  the  right  and  left 
and  as  we  came  over  the  crest  of  the  divide 
we  saw  the  buffalo  quietly  lying  down 
about  a  mile  away ;  at  the  same  moment, 
Indians  could  be  seen  closing  in  from 
every  direction,  racing  their  horses  at  top 
speed.  The  startled  buffalo  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  for  escape,  and  indeed 
for  them  there  was  no  escape.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  each  buffalo  was  tearing  across  the 
plain  in  a  mad  dash  for  life,  but  there  was 
an  Indian  for  each  buffalo,  in  fact  there 
were  70  Indians  and  only  65  .buffalo. 

Cody’s  Wild-West  show  could  not  begin 
to  offer  the  wild  excitement  that  prevailed 
for  the  next  half  hour;  it  was  simply  glo¬ 
rious.  Frank  La  Fleche,  mounted  on  a 
magnificent  rangy  American  horse,  was  the 
hero  of  the  chase  and  killed  five  of  the 
buffalo.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
the  Indians  stripped  to  the  waist  and  rid¬ 
ing  like  centaurs,  guiding  their  horses  by 
their  knees  and  the  bending  of  their  bod¬ 
ies,  allowing  free  action  of  the  arms  to 
use  the  bow.  They  shot  their  arrows  with 
such  force  that  missing  a  bone  it  would 
go  entirely  through  the  body.  For  close 
range  I  think  these  arrows  were  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  Colts  pistol  which  was  the  white 
man’s  chosen  weapon  for  shooting  buffalo 
from  horseback. 

The  run  over,  the  Indians  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  laughing  and  chattering  in  great 
spirits,  to  my  surprise  paying  no  attention 


whatever  to  the  dead  buffalo,  which  was 
soon  explained ;  it  was  for  the  women  to 
attend  to  saving  meat  and  hides,  and  soon 
a  large  number  of  them  arrived  from  camp, 
many  of  their  ponies  dragging  travois  on 
which  to  carry  the  spoils  of  the  hunt.  The 
travois  were  made  from  tent  poles  fastened 
on  either  side  the  pony  like  buggv-thills, 
except  that  one  end  drags  upon  the  ground ; 
just  back  of  the  pony’s  legs  cross  pieces 
are  fastened  between  the  travois  poles  and 
a  lace  work  of  rawhide  thongs  made,  on 
which  rests  the  load.  I  have  seen  expert 
butchers  skinning  cattle  at  slaughter  houses 
but  have  never  seen  the  work  of  the  Indian 
squaws  surpassed  in  this  direction  They 
used  a  knife  that  had  a  thick  blade,  per¬ 
fectly  flat  on  one  side  and  with  a  beveled 
edge  on  the  other  which  greatly  lessened 
the  risk  of  cutting  the  hide.  They  had 
provided  themselves  with  large  quantities 
of  small  wooden  pegs  and  as  soon  as  the 
hides  were  stripped  off  small  holes  were 
cut  around  the  edges  and  the  hide  was 
pegged  to  the  ground  stretched  out  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Fleshing  hoes  were  then 
used  to  remove  all  flesh  and  indeed  the 
thickness  of  the  skin  of  the  older  animals 
was  considerably  reduced.  After  the  hides 
were  dried  they  were  tied  into  compact 
bundles  for  transportation. 

THE  white  buffalo  hunters  wasted  all1 
the  meat  except  the  small  amount 
they  ate.  The  Indians  sayfed  every¬ 
thing;  they  cut  the  meat  inta'Uong  strips 
which  were  exposed  to  the  sun  and  quickly 
cured.  The  whites  call  this  “jerked  beef.” 
It  was  a  staple  article  of  diet. 

Every  particle  of  the  sinew  was  saved 
for  thread  and  bow-strings.  The  Indians 
returned  to  camp  later  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  squaws  did  not  return  until  they 
had  cured  and  baled  all  the  meat  and.  hides, 
which  occupied  them  several  days.  The 
Indians  maintained  their  camp  at  Buffalo 
station  for  nearly  a  month  and  killed  a 
good  many  buffalo,  but  I  was  only  privi¬ 
leged  to  accompany  them  on  their  first  hunt. 

[Francois  La  Fleche,  no  longer  a  young 
buffalo  hunter,  has  of  late  years  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Indian  service  and  now 
resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. — Editors. 1 
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Once  possessors  of  the  prairies,  today  the  bison  exists  only  in  a  few  protected  herds 
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A  WINTER  HUNT  AMID  PALM  AND  CYPRESS 


QUAIL,  TURKEYS,  DUCKS  AND  ’GATORS  IN  THE  WILDEST  AND  GAMIEST  SPOT 
IN  ALL  FLORIDA  FILL  HUNTERS  WITH  THE  JOY  OF  FOREST  AND  PRAIRIE 


By  THOMAS  TRAVIS 


FOR  years  I  had  dreamed  about,  it.  I 
had  pictured  my  old  dogs,  Robin 
Hood  and  Lem,  pointing  staunchly 
among  the  palmettoes,  roading  game 
among  the  prairie  grasses  where  Bob 
White  crouched  in  luscious  coveys.t  re¬ 
trieving  duck  and  snipe  among  the  tus¬ 
socks  of  the  Everglades,  and  trailing  tur¬ 
key  where  the  orchids  blossomed  among  the 
palms  in  midwinter.  ...  I  had  dreamed 
for  years,  as  I  sat  before  the  fire  on  Win¬ 
ter  nights  with  the  gale  snoring  through 
the  chimney  tops,  and  Robin  Hood  twitch¬ 
ing  in  sleep  as  he  trailed  some  dream  bird 
to  its  lair  .  .  .  and  now,  at  last  it  seemed 
really  coming  my  way! 

Maps,  tourists’  agencies,  railroad  adver¬ 
tisements,  silent-lipped  old  hunters — all  of 
them  I  had  besieged  with  this  one  ques¬ 
tion  :  “Where  can  I  find  the  wildest  and 
gamiest  spot  in  all  Florida?  I  want  to 
camp  among  the  palms  and  oranges,  on  the 
edge  of  a  hunter’s  Paradise.”  And  at  last, 
a  close-lipped  veteran  of  many  trails  said 

to  me,  “Go  down  to  - .” 

That  is  all  I  could  get  out  of  him,  and 
that  bit  only  by  a  solemn  promise  to  tell  no 
one'  else.  So,  after  a  careful  search  to 
check  up  possible  overstatements,  I  decided 
that  spot,  whispered  by  the  old  veteran, 
was  about  as  near  it  as  I  could  hope  to  get. 
So  the  tickets  were  bought,  the  dogs  sent 
off  in  a  roomy  crate,  ammunition  and  sup¬ 
plies  expressed  with  the  tent,  and  I  settled 
down  to  wait  and  work  till  the  fateful  day 
dawned  when  I  was  to  go  ahead,  and,  if 
conditions  were  as  hoped,  telegraph  back 
to  my  old  friend  Cummings,  the  veteran 
of  many  a  good  game  trail,  to  join  me  in 
“No  Name.”  The  day  came  on  faster 
than  I  thought,  for  I  was  busy  right  up 
to  the  last  minute,  with  barely  time  to  jump 
in  the  waiting  auto  and  make  the  night 
express  seven  miles  away. 

The  fun  began  right  from  the  first.  All 
afternoon  the  snow  had  been  falling  in 
large  flakes,  and  now,  as  we  turned  on  the 
searchlights  and  opened  the  throttle,  we 
were  plowing  through  a  snoring  winter  gale. 


with  bare  time  to  make  the  night  express 
at  its  first  stop  out  of  New  York.  On  pins 
and  needles  I  made  that  ride.  Once  we  got 
lost  among  the  winding  roads ;  again  we 
were  held  up  by  snowbound  traffic.  But  at 
last  we  rolled  into  the  station  with  three 
minutes  to  the  good,  just  time  to  wave 
good-bye,  just  time  to  see  the  baggage 
safely  aboard, — and  climb  on  the ,  dark¬ 
ened  sleeper,  trembling, — that  is  no  exag¬ 
geration,  trembling  even  yet  lest  a  tele¬ 
gram  should  stop  me  at  the  last  second, 
with  news  of  some  unavoidable  business 
complication  that  would  drag  me  back. 

But  when  the  conductor  gave  the  signal 
and  the  train  gathered  headway,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  empty  seat  of  the  sleeper, 
peered  out  in  the  driving  snow,  and  heaved 
a  huge  sigh  of  relief.  .  .  .  Let  them  call  me 
back  now  if  they  could — for  I  could  not 
receive  any  messages  whatever,  and  the 
night  express  was  gliding  by  the  station 
lights,  gathering  speed,  puffing,  then  hum¬ 
ming,  and  finally  flying  through  the  winter 
gale.  .  .  .  To  the  land  of  Palms  and  our 
Winter  camp  in  NO  NAME. 

No  use  going  to  bed  that  night.  My 
hands  were  still  trembling  and  my  heart 
jumping  with  every  snort  of  the  engine. 
Evidently  winter  traffic  wasn’t  very  strong 
on  that  night  express  for  I  had  the  sleeper 
almost  to  myself.  With  face  glued  to  the 
window  I  watched  hour  after  hour,  till 
somewhere  just  below  Washington  we  ran 
out  of  the  snow  into  rain  and  dark.  Then, 
forward  in  the  smoker,  I  sat,  till  at  last 
sleep  began  to  touch  me  and  I  went  to  bed, 
only  to  find  that  I  was  not  sleepy  any 
more.  So  stretched  at  ease,  I  lay  and 
watched  the  dark  flash  by  till  the  first 
streaks  of  a  red  and  golden  dawn  lit  up 
the  land  of^  pines  and  log  cabins  some¬ 
where  South  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp. 

ALL  that  day  sere  fields  of  cotton 
stalks  ran  by.  little  villages  of  cab¬ 
ins,  little  towns  of  a  flat  land  crowd¬ 
ed  with  pine  forests  slid  behind  us.  And 
just  as  dusk  was  creeping  out  to  cover  the 


land,  came  the  first  glimpse  of  what  I  had 
come  to  see,  the  first  hint  merely, — a  tiny 
cypress  swamp  whose  flanks  were  dotted 
with  palmettoes,  above  which  the  buzzards, 
those  amazing  fliers,  wheeled.  .  .  .  Then 
dark  again,  with  Jacksonville  our  next 
stop.  Then  on  in  the  midnight  till  at  last 
we  drew  up  at  the  small  way-station  on 
the  East  Coast,  from  where  I  was  to  take 
the  “Jo-a-ree  Train”  into  the  camp.  It 
was  all  coming  out  as  I  had  dreamed — 
the  start  in  a  snoring  storm,  the  end — in 
the  land  of  palms. 

NOW  the  Jo-a-ree  is  a  log  train  that 
starts  when  it  gets  a  load,  and  takes 
passengers  only  as  a  concession.  They 
can  hang  on  the  baggage,  or  ride  on  the 
logs,  or  they  walk,  just  as  conditions  de¬ 
mand  .  .  .  and  that  is  the  only  way  in. 
Also  the  Jo-a-ree  runs  not  on  time  but  on 
eternity.  So  I  set  me  to  wait,  in  the  soft, 
balmy  night,  for  Jo-a-ree. 

Then  it  came — not  the  train,  but  the 
dawn  of  my  first  tropic  day  with  all  the 
mystery  and  color  of  a  tropic  opera  scene 
beyond  the  footlights.  You  will  excuse 
the  enthusiasm,  for  this  was  my  first 
glimpse  of  it,  and  it  was  one  of  my 
dreams  coming  true.  First  a  faint  light 
in  the  east.  Then  the  red  rim  of  the  sun. 
Then  a  chorus  of  mocking  birds  and  red- 
birds  ;  and  at  last,  the  full  red  orb  of  the 
sun  lit  up  a  dream  land  of  palmettoes  -and 
palms.  Along  came  Jo-a-ree,  and  we 
puffed  away  to  the  glowing  west,  through 
pines  and  palms,  over  streams  and  through 
swamps,  anon  rattling  past  palm  and  orange 
groves,  till  at  last,  the  camp  of  “No-Name” 
appeared,  and  we  were  there — the  very  end 
of  the  track. 

Even  as  I  jumped  from  a  train  a  flock 
of  curlew  flew  over,  and  a  covey  of  quail 
scurried  into  the  thicket.  The  game  was 
here,  without  doubt.  A  couple  of  days’ 
scouting  proved  it  beyond  peradventure.  I 
located  a  big  flock  of  curlew,  several  flocks 
of  plover,  half  a  dozen  coveys  of  quail,  andj 
last,  but  of  which  you  shall  hear  anon, — ■ 
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mvriads  of  duck  which  flew  over  a  certain 
range  every  night  just  after  sundown.  I 
sent  my  telegram  off  at  once,  and  three 
days  later  Cummings,  the  veteran  of  many 
trails,  came  to  join  me  there. 

WE  were  'up  long  before  dawn,  anfl 
our  rising  bell  was  a  huge  negro 
banging  on  a  worn  out  buzz  saw, 
for  we  were  in  a  turpentine  and  log  camp. 
Then,  after  a  leisurely  and  good  breakfast, 
we  started  out  with  the  three  dogs,  Robin 
Hood,  Lem,  and  Lee,  the  first  of  them  a 
liver-and-white  pointer ;  the  second  an 
orange-and-white  setter,  and  the  third,  Lee, 
a  Belding  —  three 
fine  dogs  indeed. 

Through  the  dawn 
we  walked,  with 
the  redbirds  sing¬ 
ing,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  field  and  for¬ 
est  voices  heard 
up  north  only  in 
Summer.  Along 
the  edge  of  the 
prairie  we 
tramped,  and  soon 
the  fun  com¬ 
menced.  Lem 
pointed,  Lee 
backed,  and  Robin, 
ranging  far  off 
hunted  on.  We 
were  in  our  first 
covey  of  quail. 

Slowly  the  dogs 
crept  up  till  right 
in  a  palmetto 
thicket  they  came 
to  a  quivering 
stand,  while  we 
walked  slowly 
through  them,  nerves  tingling,  guns  ready 
for  the  rise  of  the  first  bird.  But  there 
was  not  any  first.  They  rose  in  twos  and 
threes,  whir-r-r,  whir-r-r-r ! — Oh,  you 
know  the  music  of  it — and  “Pow”  went 
Cumming’s  gun,  then  “Bang,”  again.  Of 
course  I  did  not  wait  to  see  what  he  had, 
for  just  then  up  rose  mine,  right  beneath 
my  feet  and  there  came  my  first  doubles 

on  quail,  “Bang, - bang!”  just  like  that. 

One  half  minute  of  the  hunter’s  supreme 
joy,  and  the  dogs  sent  in — “Fetch  Dead.” 
.  .  .  Nosing  among  the  palmettoes  Lem 
came  in  with  one.  .  .  .  Then  another,  and 
Lee  with  another.  We  had  three  to  bag 
sure  enough,  and  the  covey  marked  down. 

Now  here  is  a  point  the  Veteran  gave 
me:  Don’t  rush  right  after  your  covey. 
They ‘drop  and  squat — a  dog  cannot  lo¬ 
cate  them  until  they  begin  to  move  about 
a  bit.  So  the  thing  to  do  is,  light  your 
pipe,  sit  down  a  bit,  and  then  go  on  for 
the  next  event.  Which  we  did,  as  per 
schedule. 

And  while  we  sat  smoking  beneath  the 
palms,  with  the  buzzards  wheeling  over¬ 
head  in  the  blue  sky,  and  the  dogs  held  in 
at  our  knees,  we  discussed  the  first  event. 
We  had  two  cocks  and  a  hen,  the  veteran 
pointing  out  that  the  cock  quail  has  white 
where  the  hen  has  yellow.  Also  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  confusing  rise  of  a  covey  of 
quail.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
sworn  to  keep  cool,  that  thundering  whirr 
of  the  covey  made  our  nerves  jump;  and 
the  criss-crossing  of  the  birds,  some  this 
way,  some  that,  made  us  aim  at  one,  only 
to  see  what  appeared  a  better  shot,  and 


end  by  getting  the  worst  of  all.  We  laid 
plans  for  the  next  rise — shoot  quickly  at 
the  first  shot,  but  make  sure  of  him,  then 
if  there  is  another  in  sight  try  for  him. 
Do  not  be  anxious  to  make  doubles,  make 
sure  of  one,  then  take  another  if  you  can. 

So,  feeling  fully  prepared  this  time,  we 
sent  the  dogs  on.  They  took  up  the  trail 
in  a  clump  of  palmettoes,  roading  care¬ 
fully.  From  the  palmettos  the  dogs 
trailed  through  a  marshy  tract.  Those 
birds  were  running  ahead  of  the  dogs.  It 
was  pretty  work  on  the  part  of  Lem  and 
Lee,  but  the  birds  never  stopped.  Creep¬ 
ing  between  the  dogs  as  they  roaded,  we 


came  to  thickets  of  tall  bushes,  and  here, 
from  time  to  time,  a  bird  would  flush,  fly 
for  twenty  feet  or  so,  and  land  again,  all 
so  swiftly  and  all  so  under  cover  that 
never  a  shot  could  we  get. 

So  I  went  ahead  while  Cummings  fol¬ 
lowed  them  with  the  dogs.  But  the  birds 
never  came  through.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
bush  thinned  out,  the  quail  turned,  till  at 
last,  despairing  of  ever  getting  them  up 
in  this  swamp  and  scrub,  we  wTent  on. 
Here  was  a  factor  we  had  not  counted 
on — the  hiding  and  running  ability  of  Bob 
White  in  these  Florida  swTamps. 

There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  birds,  for 
we  had  not  gone  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  along  the  edge  of  the  prairie  before 
the  dogs  pointed  again.  And  this  time, 
we  got  betwen  the  birds  and  the  thickets 
lining  the  swamps,  the  idea  being  to  drive 
the  covey  toward  open  country  when  they 
flushed.  But  again,  Bob  White  had  a  card 
up  his  sleeve,  for,  as  we  stepped  ahead  of 
the  dogs,  up  got  the  covey  with  a  whirr 
and  scurry,  like  an  explosion  of  shrapnel. 
And  they  went  in  all  directions.  Alas  for 
nicely  laid  plans!  We  shot  two  barrels 
each  and  got  one  bird.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  that  one  bird, — and  here  I  want  it 
understood,  I  w'rite  the  exact  and  accurate 
truth,  w'ith  the  desire  to  see  if  any  of  you 
old  veterans  who  read  this  may  have  had 
a  similar  experience. 

ISAY  the  covey  got  up  and  we  fired, 
Cummings  first,  and  next,  myself. 
Both  those  first  shots  were  misses  as 
far  as  we  could  see,  but  a  few  steps  on 


ihe  dogs  pointed  again,  and  up  got  a  sin¬ 
gle  bird.  I  shot  and  Cummings  shot  al 
most  together.  The  bird  went  down  in  an 
open  space,  a  little  plot  of  thin,  dried  grass 
among  some  sparse  pines.  There  was  ab¬ 
solutely  no  doubt  about  it.  The  feathers 
flew,  and  we  saw  t  he  bird  strike  the 
ground. 

Taking  our  time  we  sent  the  dogs  on 
to  retrieve.  Lee  went  in,  picked  up  the 
bird,  which  was  wounded,  and  which  flut¬ 
tered  out  of  Lee’s  mouth.  She  immediate¬ 
ly  picked  it  up  again,  and  again  it  flut¬ 
tered  out.  For  the  third  time  she  took  it 
in  her  mouth,  only  to  have  it  go  again. 

Each  time  the  bird 
fluttered  perhaps 
two  feet  before 
the  dog  got  it 
again,  the  n - 

THAT  BIRD 
JUST  DISAP¬ 
PEARED! 

I  say,  that  quail 
disappeared.  That 
is  the  only  way  1 
can  describe  it. 
Lee  quested 
around  and  could 
not  find  it  again. 
Lem  sniffed  over 
every  foot  of  the 
place  and  could 
not  get  the  bird. 
And  both  those 
dogs  were  good 
retrievers. 

Now  do  not 
get  the  idea  that 
here  was  a  hole  or 
a  thicket.  You 
could  put  an 
orange  down  any¬ 
where  in  that  little  grass  plot,  and.  see  it  a 
hundred  feet  away.  You  could  see  the 
feathers  scattered  where  the  bird  fluttered. 
Also,  the  Veteran  and  I  went  over  every 
foot  of  the  ground  carefully.  We  took 
forked  sticks  and  raked  over  the  whole 
plot.  Then,  thoroughly  interested,  we  di¬ 
vided  the  plot  off  in  sections  with  a  rope, 
moving  the  rope  as  we  exhausted  every 
foot  between  the  segments  of  it.  And  still 
no  quail !  Then  Cummings  suggested  that 
we  call  off  the  dogs  and  go  away,  to  give 
the  bird  a  chance  to  move  and  let  out 
scent.  So  we  filled  a  pipe,  smoked  it,  and 
searched  again,  with  no  results. 

“You  go  off  and  hunt  awhile  in  sight.” 
said  I,  “and  then  when  I  call  you,  come 
back.”  Which  Cummings  did,  I  mean¬ 
while  eating  oranges  and  resting  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  where  I  felt  sure  the 
bird  was.  It  was  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  I  called  the  Veteran,  and  when  he 
came  up,  he  held  in  his  dog  and  I  mine  for 
a  time.  Then  we  sent  Lem  in  to  “Fetch 
Dead.”  He  went  right  along,  picked  up 
the  bird  and  brought  it  to  us — a  thorough¬ 
ly  live  bird  only  slightly  wounded.  Now 
how  do  you  explain  that?  When  I  tell 
you  that  for  over  an  hour  two  men  and 
two  dogs  combed  a  spot  of  grass  about 
twenty  by  forty  feet — thin  grass  which 
could  not  hide  a  shoe  or  an  orange — and 
never  found  that  bird  we  knew  was  there,, 
and  proved  was  there  by  finding  it  as 
stated  above,  I  tell  the  simple  fact.  How 
do  you  explain  it?  For  that  matter,  we 
had  dogs  that  will  road  a  single  quail  or 
(continued  on  page  i  15) 


Slowly  the  dogs  crept  up  and  came  to  a  quivering  stand 
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ON  THE  SNIPE  BARS  AT  UNCLE  JAKEY’S 

MANY  VARIETIES  OF  SNIPE,  PLENTIFUL  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO,  ARE  NOW  EXTERMINATED 
AND  SUMMER  COTTAGES  NOW  STAND  WHERE  STOOD  THE  “BOUGH  HOUSE”  BLINDS 

By  WIDGEON 


FIFTY  years  ago  on  “Squan  Beach”  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Man- 
toloking,  stood  a  weather  beaten,  slop¬ 
ing  roofed  house,  with  a  broad  porch  on 
the  south  and  west  sides ;  a  dilapidated  barn 
and  other  out  buildings  were  near,  while  a 
few  paces  to  the  west,  was  a  small  wharf 
or  landing  place.  Lapped  by  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  beautiful  Barnegat,  in  a 
small  garden  south  of  the  house,  a  stunted 
cedar  tree  vras  standing.*  A  tall  flag 
pole  stood  by  the  road  side,  while  on 
wooden  racks  some  fish  nets  were  drying. 
This  was  the  modest  hostelry  of  Uncle 
Jakey  Herbert,  or  “Harbor,”  as  the  bay 
men  called  him.  This  remote  spot  was  an¬ 
nually  visited  by  those  who  were  “wise” 
for  there  was  a  reason.  A  short  distance 
south  of  the  house,  were  two  broad 
“draws,”  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart, 
where  during  some  great  storm,  the  sea 
had  broken  through  the  sand  hills,  carrying 
thousands  of  tons  of  sand  into  the  bay, 
forming  broad  “bars,”  on  which,  during 
the  southern  migration  in  late  August, 
if  you  struck  weather  conditions  right, 
could  be  enjoyed  the  best  snipe  shooting 
to  be  had  on  the  Jersey  coast. 

At  the  close  of  a  hot  day,  in  the  last 
week  in  August,  1869,  coming  down  the 
beach  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  were 
a  beautiful  mis-matched  span  of  horses, 
a  milk  white  and  jet  black  pair,  drawifig 
a  solidly  build  “buggy”  wagon.  In  the 
buggy  were  seated  a  very  tall  man  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  grizzled  fringe 
of  whiskers  a  Roman  nose,  and  keen 
gray  eyes;  beside  him  sat  a  tall  “sapling” 
of  a  boy,  about  seventeen  years  old. 
This  pair  had  driven  some  forty  miles 
since  early  morning,  and  were  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  and  his  Uncle  William.- 
Uncle  had  been  sick  for  a  long  time 
with  “fever  and  ague.”  He  was  trying 
this  trip  to  break  it,  and  had  persuaded 
my  father  to  let  me  accompany  him,  much 
to  my  delight.  As  we  neared  our  journey’s 
end,  Uncle  said,  “Neil,  I  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  good  shooting.  I  think  the 
wind  is  coming  in  south,  or  southwest;  if 
it  does,  it  will  bring  on  a  flight.” 

The  sun  had  set  behind  the  distant  pines, 
and  the  shades  of  the  summer  night  were 
falling,  when  we  drew  up  before  the  house. 
“Uncle  Jakey”  came  forth,  and  was  duly 
introduced  to  me  by  Uncle  William.  I  can 
see  him  yet.  A  slightly  built,  stoop-shoul¬ 
dered  man,  with  a  watery  eye,  thin  dark 
hair,  slightly  grey  and  curling  at  the  ends, 
with  a  fringe  of  grey  whiskers,  and  gold 
rings  in  his  ears.  He  was  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring,  with  a  hesitating  manner,  anxious 
to  please,  and  always  going  to  perform 
some  important  duty  in  the  near  future. 
He  lived  to  be  over  ninety  years  old. 

The  beautiful  span  of  horses  were  well 
rubbed  dowm,  fed  and  prepared  for  the 
night,  after  W'hich  we  repaired  to  the 
house,  where  I  was  introduced  to  Uncle 


*  This  tree  can  still  be  seen  on  the  lawn 
of  one  of  Mantoloking’s  cottages. 


Jakey’s  wife,  “Aunt  Debby,”  her  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Emily,  and  two  sons, 
Demorest  and  Abner.  Aunt  Debby,  I  had 
been  told,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  cook,  and  the  delicious  supper  we  sat 
down  to  that  evening  fully,  sustained  it. 

After  supper  Uncle  Jakey  and  I,  with  a 
lantern,  climbed  into  the  wagon  house  loft, 
and  brought  down  the  barrel  of  snipe  de¬ 
coys,  that  LTncle  William  left  here  from 
year  to  year.  These  we  quickly  over¬ 
hauled,  and  made  ready  for  the  morrow, 
then  to  bed,  to  dream  of  long  lines  of 
whistling  snipe  cpming  to  the  decoys.  I 
was  up  at  the  break  of  day  the  following 
morning,  but  Uncle  William  had  passed  a 
bad  night,  and  did  not  feel  well  enough 
for  shooting,  so  placing  half  of  the  decoys 
in  a  basket,  with  a  hatchet  and  my  powder 
and  shot  flasks,  with  my  ten  bore  muzzle 
loader  in  my  hand,  I  departed  for  the 
lower  bar,  which  I  reached  before  sun 


A  good  specimen  of  its  kind 


rise.  There  was  the  remains  of  an  old 
blind  of  the  year  before  on  the  bar,  with 
a  good  seat  still  standing.  With  my 
hatchet,  I  hastily  cut  some  bayberry  bushes, 
and  in  a  short  time  had  my  “Bough 
House,”  as  they  were  called,  ready  for 
business.  The  decoys  were  then  hurriedly 
placed  at  the  water’s  edge,  in  front  of  the 
“Bough  House.”  Stepping  inside  the  blind, 
I  picked  up  my  gun,  and  placing  caps  on 
the  nipples,  snapped  them  to  see  if  the 
tubes  were  clear,  then  carefully  loading 
with  four  drams  of  powder,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  number  eight  shot,  I  was 
ready  for  whatever  fortune  might  send  me. 

IN  those  days,  there  was  no  draining  of 
the  meadows  in  mosquito  extermination, 
and  the  number  of  them  was  astonishing. 
You  could  not  move  through  the  grass  or 
bushes  without  their  rising  in  clouds  and 
at  the  house,  if  the  win'd  were  west, 
“smudges”  must  be  lighted  every  evening 
to  give  the  guests  protection ;  but  on  the 
bars  after  you  had  killed  off  those  that  had 
followed  you,  one  could  sit  in  comfort  all 
day  without  suffering  any  annoyance. 

As  the  sun  rose  above  the  ocean  horizon 


like  a  polished  ball  of  brass,  the  bank 
swallows  began  to  fly  in  countless  thou¬ 
sands;  it  was  always  interesting  to  watch 
their  evolutions.  Great  numbers  of  terns 
and  summer  gulls  were  whirling  over  the 
bars,  their  discordant  voices  mingling  with 
the  twittering  of  the  swallows,  when  sud¬ 
denly  to  my  ears  came  the  shrill  whistle 
of  a  summer  yellow  leg,  or  “yelper.”  It 
took  me  some  time  to  locate  him  among 
the  multitudes  of  swallows,  but  answering 
my  call  he  decoyed  beautifully,  and  as  he 
poised  in  the  air  before  alighting,  made  an 
easy  mark  and  came  tumbling  down  at  the 
report  of  the  gun.  Again  a  whistle  but  of 
a  deeper  note,  and  looking  north,  I  saw 
two  large  birds  coming;  one  of  them  came 
over  the  decoys,  the  other  and  larger  of 
the  two  kept  off.  Taking  the  nearest  one, 
I  killed  it  with  the  first-  barrel  and  then 
swung  quickly  on  the  other.  At  the  report 
it  opened  wide  its  long  bill  and  with  a 
shrill  scream,  came  whirling  down  with  a 
broken  wing  and  went  bouncing  oyer  the 
bar  with  me  in  swift  pursuit-.  When  the 
wounded  bird  was  finally  •  captured  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  large.  “Sickle  Bill 
Curlew,”  the  other  a  curlew  of  one  of 
the  smaller  varieties.  ,\'.J .  ! 

Shortly  after  this  at  “whisp”  of  do- 
witchers  came  over  the  decoys,  leaving 
five  of  their  number  behind,  and  then  I 
saw  a  basket  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
flag  pole,  which  was  the  signal  for  break¬ 
fast  to  all  the  roving  shooters. 

At  the  breakfast  table  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  dozen  or  more  boarders, 
mostly  from  Philadelphia,  who  became 
much  interested  in  our  shooting  and  who 
later  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  it,  served  in' 
Aunt  Debby’s  famous  style.  After  break¬ 
fast  I  returned  to  the  blind,  leaving  Uncle 
William  in  an  easy  chair  on  the  porch, 
where  he  could  watch  the  snipe  bars. 

In  those  days  there  were  countless 
numbers  of  small  snipe,  sand  pipers,  etc. 
They  would  alight  on  the  bars,  sometimes 
fifty  or  more  in  a  flock.  It  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  them  feeding,  they 
seemed  so  serious  about  it.  They  were 
very  nimble  and  fleet  of  foot  and  darting 
here  and  there,  would  soon  cover  every 
foot  of  feeding  ground  on  the  bar,  then 
take  wing  for  “fields  and  pastures  new.” 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  blind,  I 
had  a  shot  at  some  of  the  smaller  snipe, 
and  then  while  .my  gun  was  empty,  with 
a  great  chorus  of  whistling,  down  the 
“draw”  from  the  sea  behind  me  came  the 
largest  flock  of  willett  I  ever  saw  come  to 
the  decoys,  over  a  hundred  of  them.  The 
air  was  filled  with  them.  They  lit  among 
my  decoys,  and  all  over  the  bar,  some 
within  ten  feet  of  where  I  sat  with  an 
empty  gun.  They  immediately  began  run¬ 
ning  and  feeding,  excepting  those  close  by 
me,  who  eyed  me  curiously,  while  I  sat 
like  a  statue.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
After  waiting  a  few  moments,  I  began 
very  slowly  to  load  my  gun.  I  got  the 
powder  in  all  right,  but  at  the  “squeak” 
of  the  first  wad  going  down,  those  near  the 
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blind  took  wing,  and  in  a  moment  all  were 
in  the  air.  I  frantically  tried  to  finish  my 
loading.  Twice  they  circled  around  me, 
whistling  all  the  while,  and  then  just  as  I 
got  the  wads  on  my  shot  charges,  they 
swung  up  in  the  wind  to  leave.  Hastily 
thrusting  a  cap  on  one  nipple,  I  raised  the 
gun  and  fired,  but  they  were  too  far  away 
and  one  lone  bird  was  all  that  fell,  and 
thus  I  lost  the  best  chance  I  have  ever  had 
in  my  life  for  a  big  shot  at  willett. 

I  felt  pretty  blue  over  my  “fiasco”  with 
the  willett,  but  the  wind  was  freshening 
from  the  southwest,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  flight  was  on.  Flock  after 
flock  would  appear  in  the  north  and  swiftly 
wing  their  way  down  the  beach.  Most  of 
the  large  birds  kept  well  out  over  the  bay, 
seeming  to  know  the  danger  of  the  bars, 
but  occasionally  some  would  come  to  the 
decoys.  As  I  sat  enjoying  this  great  mov¬ 
ing  picture  of  bird  life,  a  single  large  bird 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  house  and 
with  a  mellow  whistle,  coming  in  over 
the  decoys,  pitched  down  among  them.  I 
determined  to  give  him  a  chance  for  his 
life,  so  rising,  waited  for  him  to  take 
wing,  killing  him  quickly  as  he  did  so. 
When  I  walked  out  to  pick  him  up  I  found 
a  snipe  unknown  to  me,  a  large  brown  bird 
with  a  straight  bill,  looking  somewhat  like 
a  gigantic  woodcock.  Uncle  William  could 
not  tell  me  the  name  of  it. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  saw  a  flock  of 
birds  coming  down  the  beach.  ^At  first 
I  thought  they  were  ducks,  but  as  they 
drew  nearer  I  saw  they  were  snipe.  Seven 
of  them,  at  my  call,  set  their  wings  and 
decoyed  beautifully;  as  1  rose  to  shoot 
they  lined  up  well.  Three  fell  to  the  first 
barrel  and  one  to  the  second.  The  remain¬ 
ing  three  birds  made  a  long  circle,  and  then 
with  me  whistling  all  the  time,  came  over 
me  again  from  behind.  I  had  been  hur¬ 
riedly  reloading,  and  as  they  came  over  had 
one  barrel  ready.  When  I  rose  to  shoot  I 
noticed  there  were  but  two  birds,  one  of 
which  I  killed,  the  survivor  with  many 
shrill  whistles  taking  a  hurried  departure. 
I  now  gathered  the  birds  and  found  a  great 
surprise.  Of  the  five  gathered,' two  were 
the  ordinary  “Jack  Curlew”  and  three  had 
their  bills  turned  up  instead  of  down , 
otherwise  they  looked  just  the  same.  As 
I  sat  looking  at  them,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  seven  birds  had  come  to  me  and  only 
one  had  gone  away.  Where  was  the  other 
one?  I  stood  up  and  looked  over  the  bar 
but  no  bird  was  in  sight,  and  then  glancing 
down,  there  within  three  feet  of  the  back 
of  the  blind,  with  outstretched  wings,  lay 
the  missing  one.  It  had  evidently  received 
its  death  wound  in'  the  first  round,  and 
following  its  mates  had  died  in  the  air  be¬ 
hind  me.  This  last  bird  was  another  sur¬ 


prise.  It  was  entirely  different  from  the 
other  five.  It  looked  like  a  cross  between 
a  willett  and  curlew,  but  had  a  bar,  or 


Responding  to  the  call  to  breakfast 


band  of  white  feathers  around  its  tail. 
Uncle  William  pronounced  this  to  be  a 
“Ring  tailed  Marlin,”  and  those  with  the 
up-turned  bills  “Marlin.” 

When  I  went  in  to  lunch  I  had  a  mag¬ 
nificent  string  of  snipe  and  was  much 
elated  with  my  success.  The  afternoon, 
however,  did  not  bring  such  good  results, 
but  I  had  a  glorious  day’s  sport.  The  ex¬ 
act  number  killed  I  cannot  now  recall,  but 
it  must  have  been  nearly  one  hundred 
head,  made  up  of  members  of  nearly  every 
variety  of  large  snipe  known  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast.  Uncle  enjoyed  my  success. 

THE  next  morning  saw  me  again  in  the 
blind;  and  still  the  flight  was  on,  with 
the  snipe  still  winging  their  way 
towards  the  distant  tropics.  Again  I  had 
splendid  shooting.  This  morning  Demo- 
rest  decided  he  would  not  hoist  the  signal 
for  breakfast,  but  would  rather  come  and 
tell  me,  and  incidentally  help  gather  the 
birds  if  I  should  shoot  any.  Soon  after  he 
had  joined  me  a  flock  of  willett  came  to 
the  decoys  and  several  were  killed.  My 
hands  were  wet  when  I  began  loading  my 
gun  after  the  dead  birds  were  brought  in, 
and  as  I  sat  on  the  bench  in  the  blind 
with  the  gun  across  my  knees  to  put  on 
the  caps,  I  saw  that  Demorest  was  direct¬ 
ly  in  line  with  the  muzzle.  Quite  sharply 
I  said,  “Demorest,  you  should  .never  stand 
in  front  of  a  gun  like  that;  supposing  the 
hammer  should  slip  from  my  thumb,  where 


would  you  be?”  He  stepped  back  and  at 
that  moment  the  hammer  did  slip  from 
my  wet  thumb,  and  “bang”  went  the  gun, 
blowing  a  hole  through  the  blind  exactly 
'where  the  boy  had  stood  but  an  instant  be¬ 
fore.  The  “Angel  of  Death”  had  stooped 
so  near  that  I  could  hear  the  rustle  of  his 
sable  wings.  The  horror  and  shock  of  the 
averted  tragedy  nauseated  me  and  I  was 
very  sick  for  several  minutes.  After  I 
had  recovered  a  little,  I  laid  my  gun  on 
the  beach,  and  walked  over  to  the  sea 
where  I  sat  for  a  long  time  to  regain  my 
composure.  I  had  no  desire  for  breakfast. 
I  was  very  shaky  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  did  but  little  shooting,  and  that 
very  poorly.  While  walking  back  from  the 
beach,  I  noticed  several  peculiar  markings 
in  the  sand,  as  if  a  rope  had  been  dragged 
across  from  sand  hill  to  sand  hill.  Getting 
my  gun,  I  followed  one  of  these  trails  to 
where  it  ended  under  a  wisp  of  dead  grass. 
I  turned  this  over  with  the  gun  muzzle 
and  exposed  to  view  a  coiled  snake,  which 
hissed  at  me  viciously,  spreading  its  broad 
head  in  a  very  angry  manner.  It  was  an 
Adder,  and  a  charge  of  shot  finished  its 
career.  I  had  discovered  a  new  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  as  snakes  were  very  numerous 
on  the  beach  in  those  days,  I  trailed  and 
killed  many  a  one  in  later  years  to  pass 
the  time  when  the  snipe  were  not  flying. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Uncle 
William  announced  his  intention  of  trying 
the  shooting  and  occupied  the  upper  bar 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  while 
I  returned  to  my  old  stand.  The  flight 
was  waning  but  we  still  had  good  sport. 
One  shot  of  the  morning  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  in  my  memory.  Thirteen  willett 
came  to  my  decoys ;  of  these  I  knocked 
down  five  with  my  first  two  shots.  Some 
of  these  were  wing  broken  and  ran  over 
the  bar  whistling  loudly;  these  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  remainder  of  the  flock, 
and  they  sailed  around  me  time  after  time, 
until  I  had  reloaded,  when  I  killed  three 
more.  The  remaining  five  birds  then  flew 
up  the  shore  to  Uncle  William,  and  de¬ 
coying  nicely,  be  killed  three  with  his  two 
shots.  The  last  two  snipe  then  turned  to 
come  back  to  me,  one  hard  hit,  some  dis¬ 
tance  behind  the  other.  By  using  the  ut¬ 
most  haste  I  had  my  gun  loaded  and  one 
cap  on  -\yhen  the  leading  bird  passed  over 
my  decoys.  With  a  quick  “snap”  shot  I 
brought  this  one  down,  and  grasping  an¬ 
other  cap,  placed  it  on  the  nipple,  just  as 
the  last  one  was  passing  out  of  range. 
Covering  this  bird  with  great  care,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  collapse  at  the 
report,  stone  dead,  at  about  sixty  yards, 
thus  making  a  clean  score  between  us  of 
the  flock  of  thirteen  fine  willett. 

(continued  on  page  121 ) 
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MORNING  brought  sunshine  and  good 
fishing  and  a  dozen  different  vari¬ 
eties  of  true  sportsmanship,  but 
there  was  to  be  a  rather  sad  conclusion 
to  the  day. 

Immediately  after  breakfast — and  it 
DID  include  fried  fish — another  observa¬ 
tion,  with  field  glasses,  made  from  the  top 
of  the  tall  tree,  indicated  that  Catlow’s 
earlier  glimpse  was  not  without  founda¬ 
tion.  To  the  Northwest  there  was  indica¬ 
tion  of  open  water — deep  water — water 
over  which  the  boat  might  be  taken  with¬ 
out  those  time-consuming  interruptions. 

The  boat  itself  was  put  in  apple-pie 
order  for  a  long,  hard  drive,  and  by  eight 
o’clock  they  had  rounded  the  island  and 
were  following  what  promised  to  be  an 
excellent  lead  toward  the  interior. 

Lunch  was  “served”  in  the  middle  of  a 
saw-grass  wilderness,  and  then  they  were 
at  it  again.  But  what  Mr.  King  had  se¬ 
cretly  suspected,  came  true.  The  Observa¬ 
tion  Tree  “sounding”  was  treacherous.  At 
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four  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  almost 
completely  surrounded  by  dry',  desolate 
sloughs  and  runways,  through  which  no 
boat  could  possibly  go.  And  the  night  of 
the  “unlucky  13th”  was  spent  in  the  little 
craft — under  blankets  and  tarpaulins,  with 
the  incessant  murmuring  of  the  shallow 
water  always  in  their  ears. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  King’s  diary  will  now 
be  found  interesting,  covering,  as  they  do, 
a  period  of  discouragement  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  second  only  to  the  perilous  week  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  ’Glades— a  week 
of  horror ! 

Feb.  14th. 

“All  day  long  we  have  circled  and 
doubled  on  our  tracks  and  sought  the 
slightest  encouragement  in  a  territory  of 
shallow  water  and  mud-ridden  sloughs.  It 
seems  past  belief  that,  almost  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  Miami’s  church  bells,  we  should 
thus  face  absolute  helplessness.  My  faith 
in  my  own  knowledge  of  the  area  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  weaken.  Is  it  possible  that 


the  canal  has  accomplished  all  THIS ! 

“We  have  tried  no  less  than  fifty  times 
today  to  locate  a  satisfactory  and  navi¬ 
gable  passage.  Always  it  is  the  same — 
always  the  coming  up  against  everlasting 
barriers  of  dry  and  withered  saw-grass, 
or  the  deadly  monotony  of  mud. 

“I  am  proud  of  the  boys.  They  are 
showing  the  sort  of  stuff  heroes  are  made 
of.  Never  a  complaint  from  them.  Never 
the  slightest  indication  of  even  being  bored 
by  this  endless  paddling  and  poling  and 
soundings.  For  the  most  part,  they  whistle 
or  sing.  Catlow  has  the  patience  of  a  saint. 
He  will  climb  out  of  the  boat,  and,  up  to 
his  knees  in  mud,  push,  tug,  yank  and 
pull  like  a  little  Trojan.  If  it  were  only 
a  dozen  times  it  would  not  matter.  But 
we  are  ALWAYS  in  trouble,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  am  sick  of  the  sound  of  the  sloughs 
grinding  against  the  bottom  of  the  craft. 
If  this  keeps  on,  the  ’Glades  will  be  an¬ 
other  Sahara  in  another  year.  The  boys 
are  willing  to  look  upon  it  as  a  ‘lark.’  I 
am  afraid  I  lack  some  of  their  optimism. 
It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  we  must  try 
and  find  the  dredges  again  and  make  a 
fresh  start.  The  thought  is  unbearable. 
John  speared  a  Garfish  at  noon.  I  warned 
them  against  the  experiment,  but  they 
skinned  it  and  tried  to  fry  it  for  a  luncheon 
delicacy.  I  tried  not  to  smile,  as  they  had 
their  first  mouth-full  and  then  very  quietly 
tossed  the  remainder  overboard.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  minnows  whipped  up  from  no¬ 
where,  for  these  scraps — the  shallow  water 
fairly  seethed  with  them.  But  there  has 
been  little  opportunity  to  fish  up  to  now. 
Nothing  short  of  a  Garfish  would  care  to 
take  rip  quarters  in  these  despicable  chan¬ 
nels.  Another  night  in  the  boat — not  even 
a  myrtle  island  in  sight.  We  will  surely 
do  something  desperate  to-morrow.” 

Feb.  15th. 

“A  splendid  breakfast !  I  gave  the  boys 
more  than  their  allotment.  It  seemed  hu¬ 
manitarian.  The  sun  did  not  break  through 
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the  low,  threatening  clouds  until  eleven, 
and  from  six  on  we  floundered  more  or 
less.  Having  accidentally  poled  into  a 
passage  of  very  familiar  aspect,  we  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  one  we  had  tra¬ 
versed  on  our  first  day  out  from  the  canal. 

“I  was  reconciled  to  return  to  Engineer 
Hallows  and  frankly  admit  \ve  were 
balked.  I  dreaded  only  one  thing — the  sar¬ 
castic  grin  of  that  red-faced  dredge  cap¬ 
tain.  He’ll  suggest  that  Jardon  should 
have  sent  along  an  Indian  guide. 

“NOON.  Hold  a  bit!  My  boy  made  a 
suggestion.  He  pointed  out  a  passage — 
one  we  had  thought  little  of  on  our  way 
through.  ‘Why  not  try  that,  Father?’ 
he  said.  I  shook  my  head.  Then  I  thought 
better  of  it.  We  poled  in  and  continued 
for  some  thousand  yards.  It  was  leading 
us  behind  a  hummock — and  it  was  this  de¬ 
ceptive  hummock  that  had  fooled  me.  We 
might  well  have  passed  the  place  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  without  accepting  it  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  problem.  Plenty  of  water — 
and  clear  water  at  that.  Quite  the  best 
passage  we  have  encountered  anywhere. 
A  pleasure  to  pole  the  boat.  In  a  calm 
moment,  we  could  hear  the  shriek  of  the 
dredge  whistles.  It  was  as  if  Hallows  or 
the  red- faced  dredger  knew  of  our  wan¬ 
derings  and  was  chiding  us  with  an  extra 
spurt  of  steam.  That  canal  siren  was  like 
a  mocking  laugh.  We  sat  looking  at  one 
another,  shame-facedly.  For  three  hours 
we  poled  and  paddled,  and  occasionally, 
when  the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction, 
we  could  hear,  faintly,  indistinctly,  the 
grinding,  complaining  claws  of  the  dredge 
dipper,  as  it  gnawed  into  the  limestone, 
far,  far  away.  The  passage  was  bearing 
us  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Central 
Slough— quite  remote  from  the  scene  of 


The  property  was  set  in  an  eternal  sameness  of  saw  grass  areas 


our  three-day  wandering.  A  pleasure  and 
a  joy  to  navigate.  Water  easily  one  foot 
deep — and  more — and  such  opalescent 
water !  Almost  a  lake,  so  wide  is  the 
passage.  The  boys  have  difficulty  in  at¬ 
tending  to  business.  Fish — fish— fish— a 
Wonderland  of  the  finny  tribe !  Looking 
over  the  sides  of  the  boat,  we  can  see  them 
in  the  greatest  variety — big  mouth  bass, 
fresh  water  chub,  sunfish,  swarms  of 
shimmering  minnows,  crawfish,  the  irre¬ 
pressible  gar,  and,  now  and  again,  terra¬ 
pins  and  box-turtles.  The  passage  water¬ 
way  is  like  a  great  aquarium  and  we  may 
look  down  into  it  with  equal  ease. 

“Overhead  and  noisily  active  amongst  the 
bay  thickets  and  myrtle  islands,  there  are 


teal,  big  blue  heron  and  queer  long- 
legged,  long-billed  aquatic  freaks,  piping 
in  shrill  tones,  every  time  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  Catlow  landed  a  beauty  of  a  six- 
pound  bass.  John  has  a  string  of  sunfish. 
But  they  were  even  more  interested  in 
shooting  snakes.  Necessary  for  me  to 
stop  them.  Water  moccasins  are  in  their 
element  here.  They  slide  silently  down 
from  the  bay  ledges  through  the  weeds 
and  grass,  into  the  clear  water.  Every  log 
crawls  and  wriggles  with  some  sort  of 
reptile !  We  could  see  them  actually  play¬ 
ing  in  the  shallows — like  children. 

“There  are  many  low  hummocks.  Here 
the  soil  is  rich  and  dark  and  aromatic,  with 
the  crumbling'  mold  of  centuries.  Struck 
camp  under  some  friendly  bays  at  five 
o’clock.  We  are  all  happy  once  more.  My 
reckonings  show  that  we  are  not  more 
than  sixteen  miles  from  the  Property.  That 
would  be  as  the  crow  flies.  Those  lateral 
ridges  and  the  possibility  of  dead  sloughs 
make  nothing  certain  in  the  matter  of 
mileage,  however. 

“Left  the  boj'S  on  the  island  to  make 
things  snug,  and  went  reconnoitering  in 
the  boat.  Wanted  to  make  double  sure  of 
(continued  on  page  iio) 


“  Covered  with  Sweet  Bay  and  Cocoa  Palms,  with  monster 
ferns  plumed  under  foot  beneath  them  ” 
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BETWEEN  THE  COVERS  OF  A  FLY  BOOK 

AMONG  THE  FLANNEL  PAGES,  STUDDED  WITH  FLIES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

LIE  HAPPY  MEMORIES  OF  BY-GONE  DAYS  ON  TROUT  AND  SALMON  WATERS 

By  L.  R.  LORDLY 


(  6  Q  UBBLE,  bubble  flows  the  stream 
|)  Here  a  glint  and  there  a  gleam 
Like  an  old  song  thru’  a  dream.” 

An  old  book  it  was,  tattered  and  faded 
and  withal  showing  plain  upon  its  shabby 
surface  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  wear  and  tear,  byt  its  pages  are 
full  of  happy  memories  of  by-gone  days, 
and  recollection  stirs  as  I  open  the  old 
book  and  turn  over  the  flannel  pages,  cov¬ 
ered  and  studded  with  flies  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  from  the  tiny  midge  to  the  big  Red 
Ibis  and  the  great  Silver  Doctors. 

And  as  I  gaze  upon  them  I  noticed  one 
in  particular- — a  faded  Jenny  Lind — its 
bright  blue  and  red  colors  now  but  the 
shadow  of  its  former  brightness;  and  as 
I  look,  the  dreary  little  Western  town  with 
its  wide  expanse  of  unending  monotonous 
prairie  vanishes  from  sight  and  in  its  stead 
comes  a  brighter  vision  of  a  charming  trout 
stream  in  far  away  Acadie— a  moorland 
strfeam  winding  its  peaceful  way  through 
the  tall  meadow  grass  bordering  its  edges, 
- — at  other  times  running  through  park-like 
groves  of  birches  and  poplars,  where  the 
thrush  twitters  to  its  mate  and  the  ruffed 
grouse  sends  forth  his  muffled  roll  call  like 
the  beat  of  a 
distant  drum. 

Here  the 
lovely  trailing 
Arbutus  with 
its  pink  and 
white  blossoms 
peeps  out  from 
among  the 
greenery,  the 
delicate  pink  of 
some  clusters 
contrasting  viv¬ 
idly  with  the 
waxy  white¬ 
ness  of  others. 

Here  and  there 
trailing  vines 
with  curious 
little  red  ber¬ 
ries  are  seen, 
while  checker- 
berries  glow 
a  m  o  n  g  the 
shadows,  and 

the  graceful  green  tassels  of  the  lion’s-paw 
trail  around  over  the  soft  carpet. 

Amid  these  surroundings,  over  mossy 
stones  the  brook  murmurs,  sometimes  al¬ 
most  losing  itself  and  its  music  among 
the  stones  and  then  again  gurgling  forth 
with  renewed  energy  and  ambition. 

Again  the  stream  widens  to  a  little  pool, 
alderhedged,  where  often  a  trout  jumps  or 


Veterans  that  have  “done  their  bit 


merely  ripples  the  silver  surface  for  an 
instant.  Farther  up,  the  stream  broadens 
to  a  larger  still-water  fringed  with  wild 
grasses,  wherein  the  little  wild  ducks  play 
and  the  blue  heron  pursues  the  shiners. 

Here  in  the  deeper  places  the  large  trout 
abound  and  as  twilight  shadows  fall,  the 
ripples  that  tell  of  their  presence  can  be 
seen  everywhere.  They  favoured  the 
Jenny  Lind  here  above  all  other  flies  and 
many  a  gleaming  brook  trout  came  to  net 
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the  little  lake  around  like  the  setting  of 
some  rare  jewel  in  dark,  rich  enamel. 

Lily  pads  cover  the  greater  part  of  it, 
and  as  the  wayward  wind  playfully  ripples 
over,  they  rise  up  in  grotesque  shapes  and 
figures  rising  and  falling  as  the  wind  lists. 
Then  all  is  calm  and  tranquil  again.  The 
white  water  lily  raises  its  head  with  its 
encircling  crown  of  golden  stamens  above 
the  water  and  here  and  there  its  yellow 
counterpart  is  seen.  Silence  reigns  su¬ 
preme  except  for  the  splashing  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  muskrat  or  the  quacking  of  the  wild 
ducks,  the  deep  bass  of  the  older  birds 
answered  by  the  shrill  treble  of  the  young. 

Out  in  the  middle,  where  the  lily  pads 
no  longer  hold  sway,  lie  the  big  trout  and 
as  the  calm  of  evening  descends  ripple  after 
ripple  appears  varied  ever  and  anon  by  the 
splashing  of  a  large  one.  Here  we  found 
right  royal  sport,  and  fishing  from  the 
tiny  boat  we  took  many  a  splendid  trout, 
and  always  the  Montreal  was  the  fly  most 
favored  by  these  princes  of  the  water. 

As  I  picture  this  little  lake  at  twilight  it 
stands  out  in  memory  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  country 
abounding  in  lakes — a  lake  where  the  sur¬ 
roundings  have 
never  been 
marred  by  man 
— given  over 
to  the  wild 
things  that 
love  the  silent 
places.  But 
here  the  vision 
vanishes  again. 


T 


The  flannel  pages  of  the  old  fly  book  are  equal  to  any  emergency 


on  the  old  fly,  now  moth  eaten  and  long 
ago  relegated  to  the  past.  But  the  vision 
fades  away  and  I  am  at  my  desk  again. 

A  Montreal  lies  before  me,  its  purple 
wings  sadly  awry  and  twisted,  and  the 
scene  changes  to  a  wilderness  lake  far  re¬ 
moved  from  civilization,  with  marshy  bor¬ 
ders  and  wild  meadows  extending  back  a 
little,  until  the  big  woods  come  and  edge 


1  H  E  sight 
of  a  wee 
midge 
brings  back 
vividly  another 
picture  to  me — 
that  of  a  tiny 
pool  hidden 
away  in  the 
deep  spruce 
woods  as  if 
Nature  was 
loath  to  reveal 
i  t  s  presence, 
alder  fringed  on  one  side  and  bounded  by 
a  meadow  on  the  other. 

Here  the  birds  were  always  singing.  The 
sweet  call  of  the  white-throated  thrush 
calling  to  “Sweet  Canada — Canada — Cana¬ 
da”  but  voiced  the  sentiments  of  his  list¬ 
eners.  Little  yellow  bird^  flitted  about  the 
alders  and  the  chatter  of  red  squirrels 
came  clearly  to  us  from  near  by  trees. 
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Memories  of  a  well-filled  creel 


Moreover  the  little  pool  swarmed  with 
trout  and  they  would  rise  right  eagerly  to 
the  tiny  midge  or  the  small  brown  hackle. 

Wondrous  strings  of  speckled  beauties 
we  would  bring  back  from  this  favoured 
spot  to  the  envy  of  less  fortunate  anglers. 
But  again  the  scene  changes. 

AN  old  Silver  Doctor,  much  disar¬ 
ranged  and  frayed,  lies  on  the  flannel 
before  me  and  I  see  again  in  mem¬ 
ory’s  eye  a  glorious  salmon  stream  far 
away  in  the  wilds  of  Newfoundland.  I  see 
the  river  rushing  onward  to  the  sea,  with 
high  wooded  hills  towering  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  scarred  in  many  places  by  deep 
trails,  which  the  Caribou  have  made  in 
their  migrations  across  the  island.  In  the 
foreground  are  the  guides  pushing  the  ca¬ 
noes  up  stream  with  long  steel  shod  poles. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  rush  of  that 
noble  salmon  as  he  dashes  after  the  fly, 
and,  as  he  feels  the  prick  of  the  hook 
hurls  himself  again  and  again  into  the  air 
and  around  and  around  the  pool,  while  the 
rod  bends  like  a  thing  of  life  and  the  reel 
shrieks  as  the  pressure  comes  and  the  line 
goes  hissing  out.  Salmon  against  green- 
heart — so  the  struggle  goes  on  with  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  two.  Then 
the  final  flurry — the  last  wild  dash — he  is 
safely  landed  upon  the  gaff,  while  the  In¬ 
dian  grins  approval  and  all  nature  seems 
to  smile, — my  first  salmon ! 

This  but  the  forerunner  of  many  others 
as  we  pursue  our  way  up  stream.  The 
■canoe  forging  ahead  against  the  swift  cur¬ 
rent  at  every  stroke  of  the  paddle  as  we 
penetrate  the  net-work  of  waters  that  in¬ 
terlace  this  winderness,  into  far  away 
parts  where  few  travellers  have  been,  but 
abruptly  the  picture  is  blotted  out  and  I 
turn  to  the  old  book  for  the  last  time. 

Here  on  the  last  page  among  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  flies  of  many  colors  I  see 
an  old  familiar  one — a  red  Ibis — its 
|  bright  colors  gone,  its  gorgeous  crimson 
wings  and  hackles  faded  and  withered,  and 


once  more  the  scene  changes  and  I  am  back 
again  in  the  land  of  Evangeline. 

Once  more  I  see  the  beautiful  Ocean 
Runns,  an  ever  changing  panorama  of 
scenic  beauty  from  its  source  until  it 
rushes  into  the  sea  and  the  fresh  wave 
mingles  with  the  briny. 

Here  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river 
have  we  spent  many  a  never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten  day  in  pursuit  of  the  speckled  trout, 
exploring,  watching  its  ever  changing 
moods,  glad  to  be  alive.  Now  we  see  the 
river  in  one  place  rushing  like  a  brown 
torrent  through  the  thick  spruce  woods, 
silently  and  swiftly  as  if  anxious  to  meet 
its  destiny. 

In  other  places  calm  and  still,  where  the 
placid  waters  seem  to  rest  for  a  while  in 
quiet  content  before  entering  on  their  dash 
to  the  ocean. 

One  place  in  particular  will  always  linger 
in  my  memory  as  a  beauty  spot  indeed. 
Here  with  alders  and  dark  spruces  mir¬ 
rored  on  its  quiet  surface,  its  waters  sel¬ 
dom  disturbed  save  by  the  lazy  dash  of  a 
trout,  the  limpid  waters  glide  slowly  on¬ 
ward  ocean  bound. 

All  nature  seems  at  peace.  The  chatter 
of  the  kingfisher  alone  breaks  the  silence 
and  a  magic  spell  seems  to  linger  over  the 
spot — the  spell  of  the  beauty  of  Nature 
and  of  the  fitness  of  everything. 

Farther  down,  the  stream  flows  for  a 
spell  through  barren  land  where  rocky 
hills  rear  themselves  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  huge  rocks  lie  scattered 
around  in  strange  positions  as  though 
giants  had  been  at  play.  Onward  still  it 
hurries  through  meadows  of  laurel,  sweet 
fern,  pink  “lamb  poison”  and  thickets  of 
white  Labrador  tea.  Then  through  impen¬ 
etrable  alder  thickets,  where  the  star  flow- 


The  pool  swarmed  with  trout 


Under  the  pines  and  hemlocks 


ers  are  seen.  Tall  green  ferns  wave  in  the 
summer  breeze.  Here  and  there  on  drier 
ground  a  delicate  perfume  fills  the  air  and 
on  looking  for  the  cause  we  see  the  dainty 
twin-flowers,  tiny  pink  bells  glowing  a 
deeper  hue  of  pink  inside,  creations  of  the 
wilderness  moulded  with  exquisite  taste. 

There  may  be  some  quaint  legend  con¬ 
nected  with  the  twin-flowers ;  its  name  of 
“twin-sisters”  still  obtains  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  woodland  districts  where  it 
grows  and  sheds  its  sweetness.  Surely 
few  odors  of  the  tropics  are  more  seduc¬ 
tive  than  that  which  emanates  from  these 
modest  pink  bells.  The  fragrance  hangs 
like  a  blanket  of  scent  over  the  course  of 
the  stream  for  several  yards. 

Yet  farther  the  stream  broadens  to  a  lake 
and  rests  awhile,  but  soon  it  is  hurrying  on 
again.  Swift  and  swifter  it  glides  thru’ 
the  thick  spruce  and  the  “dark’ning  pines” 
until  at  length,  like  a  hound  unleashed,  its 
journey  done — • 

“Foam  flakes  toss’t  on -a  torrent  brown 
It  meets  old  Ocean’s  shore.” 

And  here  the  scene  changes — the  vision 
dies  away ;  I  close  up  the  old  book  and  with 
a  sigh  of  regret  take  up  the  thread  of  life. 

The  winter  snow  lies  over  three  feet 
deep  among  the  spruces  and  the  alder 
swamp  is  now  a  glittering  expanse,  its 
white  smoothness  broken  only  here  and 
there  by  protruding  tops  which  brushed  my 
shoulders  as  .1  forced  my  way  through 
them  last  summer ;  the  rivers  are  silent 
threads  of  crystal,  save  where  a  fringe  of 
ice  at  the  banks  gives  way  beneath  the 
strain  of  rising  or  falling  waters ;  the  lake, 
a  soundless  floor  except  for  the  deep 
boom  of  an  opening  .“wrinkle”  as  the  ice 
expands,  invites  my  feet  to  wander  over 
the  surface  where  I  floated  in  my  tiny 
boat.  But  winter  fishing  holds  little  charm 
for  me,  and  with  restrained  impatience  I 
await  the  coming  of  spring  when  my  old 
fly-book  and  I  will  again  take  to  the  open 
road  with  memory  for  a  guide. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  ANGLER’S  BEST  FLIES 

THE  SECOND  PAPER  ON  THE  SIMPLE  AND  FASCINATING  ART  OF  CONSTRUCTING  FLIES 
WHICH  TIME  AND  MANY  TESTS  HAVE  SHOWN  TO  BE  PISCATORIAL  FAVORITES 


rm 


BEFORE  leaving  this  subject  of  fly- 
tying  materials,  we  will  illustrate  a 
pike  scale  in  its  natural  shape,  and 
indicate  by  the  dotted  lines  how  to  cut  and 
trim  it  with  scissors  for  use  as  a  pair  of 
wings— later  tying  directions  being  confined 
to  feather  wings.  And  .by  superimposing 
one  scale  upon  another,  you  may  make 
double  wings.  Cut  away  the 
outer  two-thirds  of  the  central 
part,  but  leave  a  bit  projecting 
from  the  angle  between  the 
wings  at  the  root  of  the  scale  to 
bind  onto  the  back  of  the  hook 
sljank  in  order  to  fasten  them  with  greater 
security.  The  winding-thread  passes  over 
this  little  tag  and  the  shank  and  behind 
and  under  the  wings ;  two  or  three  turns 
of  the  thread  are  taken  also  over  the 
point  of  the  wing  =  V,  in  front  of  the 
wings.  The  scale  is  shown  exact  size. 

We  will  also  note  here  that  Emerson 
Hough-  expatiates  on  the  killing  qualities 
of  the  bucktail-fly,  for  trout — and  big  ones 
— in  high  and  discolored  water.  He  says 
it  seems  to  work  anywhere,  and  that  in 
the  Arctic  Circle,  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  country  where  he  first  saw  it 
used,  the  contrivance  kept  the  camp  in 
trout  and  grayling  for  weeks.  It  does 
not  look  like  any  insect  in  the  world,  and 
the  ruder  and  coarser  the  fly  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  it  seems. 

He  ties  it  on  hooks  much  larger  than 
the  size  appropriate  for  the  ordinal  arti¬ 
ficials  in  a  given  locality  and  the  color 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference. 
Sometimes  he  makes  the  body  of  the  deer 
hair  with  “wings”  fashioned  by  bending 
the  hair  back  at  the  neck.  Again,  the  body 
and  wings  are  made  separately.  He  rather 
favors  a  body  of  the  white  hair  with  wings 
of  mixed  gray  and  white  or  brown  and 
white.  Or  the  body  may  be  of  herl ;  but 
he  thinks  the  fly  of  all  deer  hair  is  better. 
There  is  no  hackle  “except  by  accident,” 
and  the  wings  are  never  set  upright  but 
are  kept  low.  The  important  point  about 
the  wings  is  not  to  crop  the  hair ;  deer  hair 
does  not  mat  down  in  the  water,  but 
spreads  out,  and  it  is  this  life-like  crawl  of 
the  long  hairs  as  they  move  through  the 
water  that  constitutes  the  deadliest  quality 
of  the  bucktail-fly.  This  fly  is  most  effec¬ 
tual  when  “pulled  up  or  across  stream  in 
a  series  of  short  jerks,  a  foot  or  more  at 
once,  then  letting  it  drop  back  just  a  little.” 

Bass  flies  may  be  said  to  be  big  trout 
flies,  though  there  are  some  special  pat¬ 
terns,  some  are  made  with  cork  bodies  to 
float  them,  and  though  larger  ones  than 
are  necessary  are  often  used.  A  smaller 
variety  is  needed  than  is  found  useful  in 
trout  fishing.  Numbers  4,  5,  and  6  will  do 
nicely  for  general  work,  notwithstanding 
that  large  bass  are  not  infrequently  caught 
at  night  on  flies  as  gigantic  as  any  ever 
used  for  salmon,  fished  wet.  Hair  from  a 
deer’s  tail  (bucktail-fly)  or  that  of  the  fox 
is  a  component  part  of  some  of  the  most 
killing  of  bass  patterns,  and,  in  addition, 
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the  following  are  widely  popular :  Red 
Ibis,  Parmacheene  Belle,  Dark  Montreal, 
Royal  .Coachman,  Jock  Scott,  Silver  Doc¬ 
tor,  Grizzly  King,  Professor,  Ferguson, 
Lord  Baltimore,  Gov.  Alford,  Col.  Fuller, 
Babcock,  Butcher.  In  the  subsequent  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  patterns  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  used  trout  flies,  these  ten  are  not 
listed : 

(Note. — When  the  tail — caudal  stylets — 
of  an  artificial  fly  is  not  specifically  noted 
as  being  made  of  hackle,  it  may  consist  of 
delicate  strips  of  some  other  feather  and 
usually  coarser  than  hackle-fibers.) 

Jock  Scott  (much  diversified)  :  Wings, 
mixture  of  yellow  mottled  and  gray  mot¬ 
tled.  with  scarlet  and  yellow  mid-strips 
outside,  and  jungle-cock  and  blue  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  Body,  'anterior  half  black,  outer  half 
yellow  with  black  tip,  and  whole  ribbed 


An  effective  bass  bucktail-fly 


with  white  silk ;  Legs,  mixed  black  and 
black  and  brown  mottled  hackle;  Tail, 
yellow  with  scarlet  root. 

Ferguson  (diversified  pattern)  :  Wings, 
mottled  brown  and  black  (turkey)  with 
mid-strip  of  yellow  outside ;  Body,  yel¬ 
low  fibbed  with  silver  tinsel,  and  black 
herl  head ;  Legs,  light  green  hackle,  some¬ 
times  tied  palmer;  Tail,  scarlet  and  yel¬ 
low,  with  peacock  sometimes. 

Lord  Baltimore:  Wings,  black  with  jun¬ 
gle  cock  shoulders ;  Body,  orange  ribbed 
with  black  silk;  Legs  and  Tail,  black. 

Gov.  Alford  (diversified  pattern)  : 
Wings,  drab  (front,  or  uppermost,  third  of 
each  wing)  with  cinnamon  under-wing; 
Body  (corpulent,  or  moth),  brown  herl; 
Legs,  brown  hackle  with  black  root;  Tail, 
scarlet.  Or  Wings,  front  half  black,  pos¬ 
terior  half  brown  ;  Body,  green  herl ;  Legs, 
brown  hackle;  Tail,  scarlet. 

Col.  Fuller  :  Wings,  yellow  with  scarlet 
shoulders ;  Body,  yellow  ribbed  with  silver 
tinsel,  and  black  herl  head ;  Legs,  yellow 
hackle;  Tail,  black. 

Babcock  :  Wings,  yellow  with  outer 
black  mid-strip ;  Body,  scarlet  ribbed  with 
yellow  silk,  and  black  herl  head ;  Legs, 
black  hackle;  Tail,  black  and  yellow  fibers. 

Butcher  (three  patterns)  :  Body,  scar¬ 


let  ribbed  with  yellow ;  Legs,  yellow 
green  mottled;  Tail,  scarlet  hackle;  this 
called  Light  Butcher  May-fly.  With  Body, 
scarlet  ribbed  with  red  brown ;  Legs,  gray 
mottled;  Tail,  brown  hackle;  this  pattern 
called  Dark  Butcher  May.  With  Body, 
green  herl ;  Legs,  scarlet  hackle  wound 
palmer;  the  pattern  is  called  Scarlet 
Butcher.  (Hackle  on  all  the  Butchers  is 
very  long  and  bushy.) 

One  special  pattern  personally  known  to 
the  writer  to  have  been  used  with  much 
success,  has:  Wings,  extra  longf"  and  set 
upright,  of  white  deer-tail  with  gray  mot¬ 
tled  (wood-duck)  or  gray  shoulders;  Body, 
white  or  yellow  chenille  ribbed  with  scar¬ 
let;  Legs,  white  (deer-tail);  Tail,  scarlet. 

Scarlet,  white,  yellow,  brown,  and  black 
flies  are  notably  good  colorations  in  bass 
lures  of  this  class,  and  their  efficiency  is 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  small  spoon 
(spinner-fly)  attached  in  front  of  the  head, 
and  by  a  thin  strip  of  pork-rind,  about 
one  and  one-quarter  inches  long,  fastened 
in  the  bend  of  the  hook. 

FLY-FISHING  for  base  is,  as  a  rule, 
less  available  and  less  successful  than 
for  trout;  and  salmon  fishing  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  few  who  can  afford  it,  most 
of  the  productive  salmon  waters  either  be¬ 
ing  preserved  or  necessitating  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  in  order  to  reach  them.  Ofttimes  both 
is  the  case.  Salmon  flics  are  like  unto 
nothing  in  the  air  above  or  waters  be¬ 
neath  ;  they  are  frankly  “fancy”  creations, 
and  so  much  diversified  that  there  is  no 
absolute  standard  for  any  of  the  patterns. 

Hooks. — The  angler's  fishhooks  are  made 
in  various  styles,  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  steel  wire  and  the  particular  form 
of  the  bend  employed,  and  are  thus  named 
Sproat,  Sneck,  Limerick,  etc.  They  are  also 
made  either  eyed  or  snelled,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  a  short  looped  length  of  silkworm-gut 
bound  onto  the  eyeless  shank ;  though 
some  makers  are  putting  out  eyed  hooks 
fitted  with  snells.  The  fly-tyer  will  buy  his 
hooks  loose,  and  advantageously  in  packets 
of  a  hundred.  Eyed  hooks,  fastening  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  leader,  are  preferable  for 
making  flies  because  a  well-made  fly  will 
outwear  its  gut  attachment.  The  author 
is  one  who  prefers  those  with  eyes  turned 
down,  to  the  upturned-eye  pattern,  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  more  direct  pull  is  thus  assured. 
Some  hooks,  Sneck  for  example,  have  the 
point  deflected  to  one  side ;  others,  as  the 
Sproat  and  Limerick,  have  the  point  in 
the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  shank,  and 
when  laid  Upon  their  side  on  a  flat  surface 
they  will  touch  it  throughout  their  whole 
length.  For  dry  flies  we  prefer  this  style. 
A  floating-fly  hook  should  have  no  un¬ 
necessary  weight,  consequently  it  should 
be  made  of  wire  as  light  as  consistent  with 
the  required  strength.  All  these  desirable 
qualifications  are  fulfilled  in  the  hook 
known  as  the  Pennell  down-eved  Lim¬ 
erick,  and  the  most  useful  sizes  of  these 
(continued  on  page  1 14) 
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A  HOME-MADE  ROD  UNDER  TWO  OUNCES 

LIGHTER  TACKLE  DOES  NOT  NECESSARILY  MEAN  FEWER  FISH,  BUT  IT  DOES 
MEAN  THAT  THE  ANGLER  MUST  SUBSTITUTE  FINESSE  FOR  MUSCLE  IN  THE  GAME 

By  EDWIN  T.  WHIFFEN 


The  reel  is  inserted  in  the  forward  slot  and  held  in  place  by  thrusting  in  the  key 


THE  demand  for  lighter  and  ever 
lighter  tackle  is  a  hopeful  sign  in 
the  angling  horizon.  Contrary  to 
common  opinion,  this  tendency  does  not 
necessarily  mean  fewer  fish ;  it  does  mean 
greater  skill  in  their  capture,  however.  It 
means  that  the  angler  approaches  more 
nearly  to  an  equality  of  conditions  with  his 
prey,  and  must  substitute  finesse  for 
muscle  in  the  game.  Any  such  tendency  is 
welcome,  as  it  indicates  refinement  and 
civilization  in  sport. 

With  such  an  idea  in  mind,  although  I 
have  a  split  bamboo,  which  I  made  twenty- 
three  years  ago  and  which  is  still  as  good 
as  ever,  I  subjoin  a  description  of  two 
rods  recently  made,  the  one  fly,  the  other 
bait-casting. 

The  fly  rod  is  seven  feet,  three  inches 
in  length  over  all ;  its  weight,  with  handle, 
one  and  one-half  ounces.  It  is  practically 
unbreakable  by  the  antics  of  any  ordinary 
fish.  I  have  run  the  line  through  the 
guides,  had  my  son  play  fish,  and  struck 
and  yanked,  until  the  rod  bent  to  the 
handle ;  and,  when  the  strain  was  released, 
the  rod  came  back,  straight  as  ever. 

The  material  con¬ 
sists  of  six  strips  of  —  •  — - 

Japanese  bamboo, 
taken  from  an  old 
porch  screen — weath¬ 
ered  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  until  hard  as 
bone.  Each  strip  was 
carefully  tested  at 
one  end.  If  it  broke 
with  difficulty,  and 
with  a  long  splinter¬ 
ing  fracture,  it  was 
taken;  any,  not  com¬ 
ing  up  to  this  stand¬ 
ard,  was  rejected. 

The  strips  are 
slightly  over  six  feet 
long.  The  diameter 
measurements  are :  at 
the  butt,  where  fitted 
into  handle,  5-32  of 
an  inch ;  half-way  up, 

3-32  of  an  inch;  at 
the  extreme  tip,  2-32 
of  an  inch.  The  taper 
is  true  from  butt  to 
tip,  following  quite 
closely  the  grain  of 
the  bamboo.  It  is 
practically  an  eight 
or  an  eight  and  a 
half  foot  rod,  with 


the  butt  eliminated ;  length  is  decreased, 
but  action  is  not  lost,  as  ill  most  rods 
there  is  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  butt  which  is  too 
heavy  and  stiff  to  have  much  pliancy. 

The  guides  are  what  I  pride  myself  on 
especially — aluminum,  with  crystal  agate 
centers.  They  are  extremely  light,  cheap, 
easily  made,  equal  to  agate  in  action, 
handsome,  and,  unlike  German  silver,  non- 
tarnishable.  Herewith  I  subjoin,  the 
method  of  making  them,  feeling  that  many 
another  angler  likes  to  experiment,  and 
make  as  much  of  his  outfit  as  possible. 

For  ten  cents,  at  the  toy  shop,  you  can 
buy  a  box  of  “kindergarten  beads,”  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  in  all  sizes.  One  variety  is 
dark  agate  in  color,  with  white  center,  the 
kind  to  use.  With  a  file,  or  on  a  grind¬ 
stone,  reduce  them  to  the  desired  thinness, 
and  round  off  the  outer  sharp  edges.  Some 
pieces  of  aluminum,  wire  and  sheet,  are 
the  material  for  encircling  and  protecting 
the  bead  center.  Select  your  beads  of  de¬ 
creasing  sizes  for  the  successively  smaller 
standing  guides  toward  the  tip.  Most  rod 
makers  think  they  have  done  something 


■~1 


x — Flat  portion  of  aluminum;  2 — edges  rolled  to  receive  bead 
ready  for  boring;  4 — shanks  split,  ready  to  bend;  5 — finished 
in  making  tip  guide;  7— tip  guide,  ready  for  boring;  8- 


wonderful,  if  the  rods  have  a  first  and  tip 
agate  guide.  This  method  enables  you  to 
equip  your  rod  entirely  in  this  manner,  to 
its  increased  beauty  and  efficiency,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  twenty  cents.  And 
then  you  have  almost  an  unlimited  supply 
for  more,  whenever  you  need  them. 

WE  begin  with  the  tip  guide.  Take  a 
piece  of  aluminum  wire,  two  inches 
long,  and  having  a  diameter  of,  say, 
four  or  five  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch. 
Hammer  one  end,  until  you  have  a  flat¬ 
tened  round  portion,  about  the  thickness 
of  heavy  cardboard  for  a  visiting  card,  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 

On  this  lay  the  bead  which  you  have 
prepared  for  the  center  of  the  guide.  With 
sharp  scissors,  carefully  trim  the  edges  of 
the  flattened  portion,  leaving  plenty  of 
room  for  folding  the  edge  over  on  the 
bead  center. 

Remove  the  bead,  and,  with  a  pair  of 
small,  light  pincers  carefully  'work  the 
edges  of  the  flattened  part  up  until  the 
bead  will  just  nicely  slip  inside  and  fit. 
Now  carefully  work  the  edge,  which  you 
have  just  raised, 
down  over  the  bead, 
until  it  is  securely  in 
place,  with  a  solid 
back  of  aluminum  on 
one  side,  and  a  ring 
of  aluminum  on  the 
other.  This  is  most 
delicate;  but,  if  you 
work  carefully,  it  can 
be  done  without 
cracking  the  bead. 
Now  turn  the  pros¬ 
pective  guide  with  the 
aluminum  back  up¬ 
permost.  With  a 
small,  sharp  -  pointed 
knife  blade,  carefully 
drill  a  hole  through 
the  aluminum  right 
over  the  hole  in  the 
bead,  and  cut  the 
aluminum  away  on 
both  sides  till  you 
have  a  neat  ring  sur¬ 
rounding  the  bead. 
With  a  small  file 
shape  and  smooth  the 
entire  guide,  giving  a 
taper  to  the  shank; 
Do  not  take  off  too 
much  metal;  you  will 
(see  page  123) 


;  3 — bead  enfolded, 
guide;  6 — first  step 
-finished  tip  guide 
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Although  Charles  Hallock  wrote  and  compiled  a  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  and  excellent  books,  his  just  claim  to  fame 
rests  on  the  fact  that  he  had  the  genius  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  Forest  and  Stream,  the  personality  to  interest 
in  it  the  best  men  in  the  country  and  the  means  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  carry  it  on.  For  what  he  then  did,  sport  and 
conservation  owe  to  him  and  to  his  memory  a  debt  that 
could  never  be  paid,  and  we  who  are  interested  in  these 
kindred  subjects  appreciate  the  weight  of  that  obliga¬ 
tion.  Hallock  must  always  be  considered  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  science  of  conservation  in  America. 

As  the  mature  and  experienced  man  differs  from  the 
tottering  babe  of  forty  years  earlier,  so  the  Forest  and 
Stream  of  later  years  differs  from  the  bantling  which 
first  tried  its  wings  in  1873.  Yet  Charles  Hallock  had 
marked  out  the  course  upon  the  chart,  and  when  the 
founder  of  Forest  and  Stream  ceased  to  direct  the 
helm,  others  took  up  the  work  and  steered  the  ship  on 
her  designated  way.  <  : 

All  honor  to  Charles  Hallock  for  the  work  he  did ! 
Let  his  name  be  long  remembered ! 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


CHARLES  HALLOCK 

^  HARLES  HALLOCK  is  dead,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
^  year  of  his  age. 

His  long  life  spanned  the  period  during  which  sport 
with  the  gun  and  the  rod  in  America  had  its  rise  and 
chief  growth.  Hallock  was  a  young  man  when  Frank 
Forester  flourished  and  was  putting  on  paper  the  stirring 
words  which  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on  sport  in 
America.  It  was  Forester  who  first  and  in  a  tentative 
way  began  to  touch  on  natural  history  in  connection  with 
sport,  for  in  some  of  his  books  he  gave  descriptions  of 
the  birds  and  animals  of  whose  pursuit  he  wrote. 

This  may  have  suggested  to  Hallock  the  still  closer 
connection  of  these  two  fascinating  pursuits — sport  and 
nature  study — and  may  have  given  birth  in  his  brain  to 
the  idea  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  Forest 
and  Stream.  This  idea  came  near  to  being  a  stroke  of 
genius,  and  when  Llallock  had  the  wisdom  to  buttress  the 
idea  by  enlisting  for  his  project  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  the  day,  he  assured 
the  success  of  his  venture.  His  wide  acquaintance  en¬ 
abled  him  to  interest  also  the  best  sportsmen  of  that 
time,  many  of  whom  wrote  excellently  well,  and  wholly 
from  love  of  their  favorite  recreation.  So,  naturalists, 
literary  men  and  sportsmen  alike  wrote  for  the  new 
paper  from  enthusiasm  and  with  no  idea  of  reward  other 
than  the  pleasure  they  had  in  reading  the  contributions 
of  their  fellows. 

Thus  Forest  and  Stream  at  once  became  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  best  sportsmen  and  the 
best  naturalists  and  was  of  great  help  to  both  groups. 
The  sportsmen  told  of  the  real  side  of  nature  and  the 
scientific  men  of  its  technical  side,  and  what  each  group 
had  to  say  to  the  other  was  keenly  interesting. 

The  men  associated  with  the  founding  of  the  new 
paper  used  to  talk  much  about  the  travail  endured  by 
Hallock  before  the  title  Forest  and  Stream  was  at 
last  evolved,  but  once  chosen,  the  name  struck  the  popu¬ 
lar  fancy  and  gave  the  paper  the  prestige  that  it  holds. 


THE  AMERICAN  GAME  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 


YJT/ITH  this  issue  there  is  started  a  new  department 

"  of  this  publication,  edited  by  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association.  While  most  of  our  readers 
doubtless  know  this  organization,  a  word  regarding  its 
history  and  activities  is  fitting. 

The  Association  is  the  sportsmen’s  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  having  affiliated  with  it  thirty-eight  state  sports¬ 
men’s  associations,  with  a  combined  membership  in  excess 
of  250,000. 

For  more  than  six  years  now  the  Association  has  been 
conducting  a  vigorous  national  campaign  for  more  game. 
It  has  co-ordinated  the  efforts  of  the  country’s  sports¬ 
men  to  that  end  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Its 
first  efforts  were  largely  concerned  with  the  federal 
law  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds,  a  campaign 
that  led  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Its  activities  have 
since  been  extended  to  the  successful  movement  for  the 
treaty  whereby  birds  that  migrate  between  this  country 
and  Canada  are  given  adequate  protection.  The  setting 
aside  of  Mt.  McKinley  Park  as  a  game  refuge  was  an¬ 
other  activity  in  which  it  joined  with  other  well-known 
sportsmen’s  organizations. 

Aid  has  been  given  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  in 
co-operation  with  state  officials,  along  the  following 
lines:  1.  In  securing  adequate  game  laws.  2.  In  ef¬ 
fecting  efficient  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

The  Association  has  been  particularly  active  in  stim¬ 
ulating  game  breeding  and  preserving  and  has  published 
authoritative  books  and  pamphlets  on  this  subject  re¬ 
lating  to  quail,  mallard  and  wood  ducks,  pheasants  and 
Virginia  deer. 

Very  recently  it  secured  the  establishment  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  game  farm  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  by  act  of  legislature.  Game  breeding  and 
the  conservation  of  wild  life  will  be  taught  at  Cornell 
in  regular  courses. 

This  constitutes  a  brief  outline  of  the  Association’s 
work.  Readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  enabled  to  fol¬ 
low  it  in  detail  from  now  on  through  this  department. 

Many  sportsmen  in  sympathy  with  this  sort  of  work 
wish  to  aid  it  but  end  by  doing  nothing,  because  they  do 
not  know  just  how  to  set  about  joining  the  Association. 
Such  as  these  will  no  longer  be  able  to  plead  a  valid 
excuse.  A  plan  whereby  each  may  do  his  bit  has  been 
evolved.  It  is  explained  thoroughly  in  the  advertising 
section  of  this  issue. 
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A  DISGRACE  TO  THE  NATION 

HE  only  place  in  the  whole  United  States  where  the 
sale  of  a'll  kinds  of  game  birds  is  now  LEGAL  is 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

All  of  the  States  and  Territories  forbid  the  unre¬ 
stricted  sale  of  native  wild  game  birds  and  almost  uni¬ 
versally  forbid  the  exportation  of  game  to  be  sold  else¬ 
where. 

The  reasons  for  this  position  are  obvious,  for  game 
birds  have  great  aesthetic,  economic  and  food  value,  and 
have  been  diminishing  in  numbers  at  an  alarming  rate 
under  a  custom  that  permitted  their  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  sale ;  and  wherever  such  unlimited  de¬ 
struction  and  sale  have  been  ended  an  increase  in  game 
has  regularly  followed.  .Along  with  other  States,  those 
relatively  -close.' fo- the  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted 
conservation  legislation,  but  in  the  practical  absence  of 
its  enforcement,  the- full  measure  of  benefit  has  not  fol¬ 
lowed,  since  it  is  from  these  sections,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  especially,  that  most  of  the  game  birds  sold  in 
Washington  come  and  not  from  the  District  itself  where 
almost  no  game  birds  exist  or  stop  in  migration  and  al¬ 
most  no.  shooting  is  permitted. 

The  solution  of  the  .problem  is  easy  and  evident,  for 
with  a  rigidly  enforced  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game 
in  the  District  of  ,  Columbia,  exportation  of  game  to  this 
market  from  other  States  would  cease  at  once  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  iii  game  killing  in  these  States 
would  occur  with  a  commensurate  increase  in  game. 

Moreover,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  consistency  and  ex¬ 
ample,  legislation  of  this  sort  should  be  enacted  for  the 
District,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

No  hardship  to  any  set  of  citizens  could  follow  such 
legislation  because  the  pot  hunter  now  plies  his  nefarious 
trade  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  conservation  and 
since  the  general  adoption  of  laws  prohibiting  export  of 
game  for  sale,  he  is  necessarily  a  violator  of  the  law  and 
deserves  no  more  consideration  than  any  other  law¬ 
breaker. 

Nor  should  it  remain  within  the  power  of  those  willing 
to  buy  wild  game  at  prices  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
its  vakre  as  food,  to  promote  lawlessness  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  destruction  of  the  game  supply  yet  remaining. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  DEER 

HERE  are  still  many  of  the  older  class  of  sports¬ 
men  in  the  South  and  Middle  West  that  clamor 
for  permission  to  hound  deer  with  dogs  as  they  did  in 
former  years.  Their  arguments  ring  something  like  this : 
At  their  age  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  undergo  the 
arduous  work  of  still  hunting;  the  hounds  save  many 
crippled  deer  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  stalking  deer  in  almost  any  country 
is  no  child’s  play,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  through  any 
other  manner  than  by  the  elimination  of  the  dog,  or 
stopping  the  killing  of  deer  entirely,  that  the  game  can  be 
preserved.  Truly,  now  and  then  a  hard  hit  deer — one, 
in  fact,  that  has  been  mortally  wounded— -will  pull  off 
and  defy  the  amateur  to  follow  its  trail,  but  the  saving 
of  a  few  can  hardly  recompense  for  the  other  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  chasing  deer  with  dogs.  At  the  best  shoot¬ 
ing  deer  from  stands  savors  none  of  true  American 
sportsmanship,  and  look  at  it  in  any  light  that  is  con¬ 
genial,  the  chasing  of  does  that  have  only  recently  under¬ 
gone  the  trials  of  the  breeding  season,  can  only  result  in 
a  large  proportion  of  barren  females  that  year.  The 
other  wrongs  of  this  so-called  sport  come  into  existence 
the  closer  this  subject  is  studied.  Suffice  it  to  say,  no 


game  has  responded  better  to  real  protection  than  deer. 
Ahd  in  every  community  where  a  healthy  increase  is 
noted  the  abolition  of  hounding  has  been  in  force  for 
some  time.  The  old  timer  must  not  lament ;  he  must 
suffer  the  consequences  of  his  shortsightedness.  In  time 
he  will  surely  see  the  reason,  and  the  increase  will  be 
positive  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  new  order  of  pro¬ 
tection. 


BLAMING  IT  ON  THE  GUN 

NE  of  the  fair  sex  had  just  made  a  perfect  score, 
five  clean  misses,  and  the  coach  proceeded  to  hold 
an  inquest  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause  of 
this  consistent  performance.  Like  most  beginners  she 
blamed  it  all  on  the  rifle  and  refused  to  believe  her  hold¬ 
ing  was  at  fault.  The  coach  thought  otherwise  and 
continued  his  questions. 

Finally  the  lady  became  irritated  at  not  being  permit¬ 
ted  to  continue  firing.  “I  tell  you  the  rifle  is  no  good, 
so  you  can  just  get  me  another  gun.  Every  time  I  fired 
I  saw  the  bull’s-eye  through  that  foolish  little  peep  hole 
you  make  me  use.  It’s  not  my  fault  if  the  bullets  wander 
all  over  the  mountain.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  about  that,”  the  coach  persisted,  “are 
you  positive  you  lined  up  the  front  sight  correctly?” 

For  a  moment  the  fair  one  was  puzzled,  then  with  a 
gesture  of  relief  she  settled  the  matter  for  all  time.  “If 
you  mean  that  lump  on  the  front  end  of  the  barrel  that 
is  always  getting  in  the  way,  I  certainly  did  not,  and  if 
there  is  any  way  to  remove  the  thing,  I  want  you  to  take 
it  off  immediately.” 


EFFECT  OF  WARNING  POSTERS 

I 

A  HAPPY  feature  of  the  hunting  season  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  was  the  absence  of  fatalities  through  hunt¬ 
ers  being  mistaken  for  deer.  There  was  only  one  accident 
,  of  this  kind.  The  game  protectors  explain  this  absence  of 
accidents  by  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  posters,  warn¬ 
ing  hunters  to  look  before  they  fired,  which  were  placed 
in  many  conspicuous  places  in  the  Adirondack  region. 
These  posters,  which  were  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
necessity  of  caution,  were  designed  by  the  Conservation 
Commission  and  distributed  by  all  employees  of  the,  com¬ 
mission.  The  game  protectors  here  were  enthusiastic 
over  the  splendid  results  of  the  posters. 


BIRDS  IN  OREGON 

I  T  is  interesting  to  note  the  appearance  in  some 
1  '  abundance  of  three  eastern  birds  in  the  State  of 

Oregon.  Among  these  is  the  cat  bird,  a  species 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Another  is  the  bobolink,  which  may 
have  followed  cultivated  fields  west  across  the  plains, 
while  the  third  is  the"  common  bobwhite  of  the  east, 
introduced  some  years  ago  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Ap¬ 
parently  these  birds  are  rapidly  increasing  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  they  will  continue  to  increase. 


AN  APPALLING  SCARCITY 

P'REQLtENTLY  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
*  mission  and  its  deputies  receive  amusing  letters.  A 
complaint  recently  received  by  Deputy  Harris,  Yreka, 
California,  reads  as  follows: 

“G.  W.  Harris,  the  so  culled  “white-Injins,”  are  kill¬ 
ing  a  way  over  their  limit. 

Pretty  soon  no  more  Deer  aller  same  Hen’s  teeth. 

Black  Klamath  injin.” 
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HELPING  THE  BIRDS  THROUGH  THE  WINTER 

TO  THE  LITTLE  FEATHERED  CREATURES  OF  FIELD  AND  FOREST  A  BIT  OF 
GRAIN  OR  SUET  MAY  MEAN  LIFE  THROUGH  ANOTHER  BITTER  NIGHT 


By  WALT  F.  McMAHON 


WITH  the  coming  of  the 
snow  the  wild  creatures 
face  a  long,  cold  season 
of  storm  and  famine.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  birds. 

The  problem  of  finding  enough 
food  to  keep  the  spark  of  life 
glowing  in  their  bodies  is  con¬ 
stantly  before  them.  Although 
they  can  endure  very  severe 
weather  if  sufficient  food  is  to 
be  had,  they  must  always  be 
searching  and  digging  and  pry¬ 
ing  into  cracks  and  corners  for 
any  tiny  morsel  that  is  edible. 

We  can  help  them  through  the 
winter  by  supplying  them  with 
food.  A  few  minutes  spent  in 
putting  out  a  handful  of  grain 
or  a  piece  of  suet  means  very  little  to  us, 
but  it  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  little 
fellows,  huddled  up  out  in  the  lilac  bushes. 
It  may  mean  life  through  another  bitter 
night  and  strength  to  face  another  day. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush  built 
a  window  feeding-shelf  at  his  home  in 
Wareham,  Massachusetts.  Upon  it  he 
mounted  a  discarded  Christmas  tree  which 
he  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  chick¬ 
adees,  j  uncos  and  other  birds  about  the 
place.  It  was  a  great  success.  Since  then, 
both  window  food-shelves  and  Christmas 
trees  for  the  birds  have  become  quite  popu¬ 
lar,  and  each  winter  brings  new  ideas  for 
methods  of  attracting  birds  and  devices  for 
feeding  them  during  severe  weather. 

The  simplest  form  of  winter  feeding  is 
the  practice  of  throwing  out  a  handful  of 
seeds  or  crumbs  to  the  sparrows  on  the 
snow.  It  is  best  to  clear  away  the  snow 
or  to  tramp  it  down  hard  before  putting  out 
food,  as  otherwise  exposure  to  the  sun  soon 
causes  it  to  sink  out  of  sight. 

Clearing  the  snow  away  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  method  as  this  also  exposes  a 
supply  of  sand  and  grit,  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  digestion  of  the  birds’ 
food.  Such  material  is  needed  to 
crush  the  seeds  and  grain  they  eat. 

If  they  have  access  to  a  plentiful 
supply  of  grain  without  the  neces¬ 
sary  grit  the  food  may  sour  in  their 
crops  with  fatal,  results.  It  would 
be  well  to  mix  sand,  gravel,  fine 
cinders,  or  poultry-grit  with  the 
grain,  whichever  is  obtainable. 

Beef-suet  forms  the  base  of 
many  foods  offered.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  heat-forming  food  and 
furnishes  a  welcome  substitute  for 
an  insect  diet.  Many  methods  of 
offering  it  have  been  suggested, 
usually  providing  a  holder  of  wire 


Chickadee  weighing  himself  after  his  Christmas  dinner 


Chickadee  feeding  on  peanut  string 


The  cocoanut  feeding-station  may  later  house  a  family 


netting.  The  most  common 
method  is  to  tie  pieces  of  the 
suet  to  branches,  using  plenty  of 
string  and  wrapping  it  thorough¬ 
ly.  This  prevents  the  crotvs  and 
blue  jays  from  carrying  off  the 
entire  supply.  The  simplest 
methods  are  usually  the  best,  and 
the  rule  seems  to  apply  in  this 
case.  Where  there  are  rough- 
barked  trees,  such  as  oak,  chest¬ 
nut  or  elm,  simply  take  a  piece 
of  suet  and  scrub  it  into  the  fis¬ 
sures  in  the  bark.  The  birds 
that  will  eat  it  are  bark-explorers 
who  get  their  living  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  for  insects  and  their  eggs. 
Searching  in  the  crevices  in  the 
bark  they  find  the  suet  in  a  natural  manner. 
It  is  both  good  theory  and.  practice. 

Peanuts  form  a  very  attractive  food  to 
offer  our  winter  visitors.  One  of  the  many 
good  methods  of  serving  them  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photograph.  The  peanuts 
are  strung  just  as  we  used  to  string  popcorn 
and  cranberries  for  the  Christmas  tree. 
These  peanut  strings  may  be  wrapped 
around  the  trunk  or  branches  of  trees,  but 
should  be  bound  firmly  so  the  birds  can 
work  on  them  successfully.  The  chickadees, 
nut-hatches  and  woodpeckers  will  under¬ 
stand  why  they  are  there.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  they  merely  drill  a  round  hole, 
just  large  enough  to  take  out  the  peanut, 
without  breaking  the  shell. 

A  home-made  feeding-station  that  is  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  is  easily  made  by  sawing 
the  end  from  a  cocoanut.  The  cavity  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  beef-suet,  chopped 
nuts,  bread  crumbs,  or  any  such  food  that 
may  be  available.  The  suet  is  melted  and 
the  “bird-pudding”  is  stirred  in 
while  it  is  hot.  A  four-inch  strip 
of  poultry-netting  bound  around 
the  outside  holds  the  shell  together 
in  case  it  ' cracks  when  exposed  to 
the  changes  of  temperature. 

Bird-house  manufacturers  offer 
many  styles  of  food-shelves  for 
those  who  prefer  to  buy  rather 
than  build  for  themselves.  These 
ready-made  devices  usually  consist 
of  a  food-hopper  which  allows  a 
small  quantity  of  grain  to  drop 
into  the  feeding-tray  below  as  fast 
as  it  is  eaten.  Some  models  also 
include  a  suet-rack,  drinking  cup, 
or  other  conveniences.  A  broad, 
projecting  roof  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture,  as  it  protects  both  the  birds 
and  the  food  from  the  weather, 
and  from  being  snowed  under. 
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THOSE  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
live  where  town  and  country  meet 
can  do  excellent  service  by  placing 
grain  for  the  game  birds.  Sportsmen  can 
make  this  the  object  of  their  winter  tramps 
in  the  open.  A  large  wooden  box,  laid  on 
its  side,  with  the  opening  facing  in  the 
most  sheltered  direction,  and  supplied  with 
grain  or  other  foods,  is  sometimes  used  to 
attract  the  ground-feeding  birds.  Bob- 
whites,  pheasants,  song  sparrows,  j  uncos 
and  other  birds  often  come  to  a  box  so 


placed.  Some  brush  and  evergreen 
branches  heaped  around  the  back  and  sides 
make  it  more  attractive. 

Many  State  Fish  and  Game  Departments 
and  some  sportsmen’s  associations  have 
furnished  free  grain  to  those  who  would 
distribute  it  in  suitable  places.  This  good 
work  means  many  flocks  of  quail,  grouse 
and  pheasants  saved  from  starvation,  espe¬ 
cially  if  carried  on  through  the  late  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring,  as  that  is  the  hard¬ 
est  time  of  the  entire  year  for  the  birds. 


All  exposed  seeds  and  berries  have  been 
eaten,  and  repeated  storms  and  thaws  keep 
what  food  there  is  on  the  ground  covered 
with  snow  and  ice.  If  we  start  feeding  a 
flock  of  birds  we  should  keep  it  up  well 
into  the  spring.  The  morning  after  a 
heavy  storm  the  birds  need  all  the  help  we 
can  offer.  If  we  teach  them  to  trust  us 
and  to  come  to  us  for  their  daily  food  let 
us  not  desert  them  when  they  need  our 
help  the  most,  for  the  world  would  be  a 
dreary  place  without  the  singing  birds. 


YOUR  HUNTING  TROPHY-WHAT  ABOUT  IT? 

HUNTING  TRADITIONS  WHICH  HAVE  PERSISTED  THROUGH  CENTURIES  ARE 
RELATED  IN  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  REVIEW  OF  “THE  MASTER  OF  GAME” 

By  HENRY  RICHMOND  COYLE 


ONE  of  the  best  sports  of  students  is 
that  of  comparative  philology,  chasing 
down  the  derivation  of  any  word  in  the 
English  language,  which  of  itself  is  made 
up  of  several  different  languages,  Saxon, 
Greek,  Norman,  French,  Latin.  Yet  more 
interesting  is  the  tracing  down  of  a  cus¬ 
tom  or  of  an  example  of  etiquette.  For 
instance,  we  have  with  us  tonight  the 
loving  cup,  often  given  as  a  present  by  a 
lot  of  admiring  friends  to  a  successful 
automobile  agent  or  other  competitor  who 
has  been  promoted  elsewhere,  much  to  the 
delight  of  all  concerned.  This  loving  cup 
has  three  handles.  Why  ?  Because  in  the 
olden  times  it  was  fashionable  to  cut  a 
man’s  throat  just  as  he  tilted  his  head 
back  to  take  a  drink  after  you  had  passed 
him  a  drink.  Now,  if  you  had  hold  of 
two  of  the  handles  when  he  passed  the 
cup,  his  neighbor  could  tell  pretty  well 
that  he  was  fully  occupied  at  the  time. 
There  are  scores  of  other  instances  of 
etiquette  wholly  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
meaningless,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
out  of  the  past  in  some  way. 

BUT  of  these  many  strange  and  inter¬ 
esting  contributions  of  the  past  to 
modern  times,  nothing  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  traditions  of  the  fellowship, 
the  comradeship  of  the  chase,  the  love  of 
'  horse  and  hound,  the  love  of  one’s  fellow 
man  for  the  sake  of  what  there  is  in  him 
of  manliness.  “The  Master  of  Game”  has 


many  a  quaint  and  lasting  touch  of  human¬ 
ness  in  its  pages — as  for  instance  where 
the  old  hunter  tells  of  the  love  of  a  good 
dog,  a  thing  changeless  through  all  ages. 

“A  hound  has  great  diligence  and  great 
might,  a  hound  is  of  great  worthiness  and 
of  great  sutlety,  a  hound  is  of  great  light¬ 
ness  and  of  great  perseverance  (?).  a 
hound  is  of  good  obedience,  for  he  will 
learn  as  a  man  all  that  a  man  will  teach 
him.  A  hound  is  full  of  good  sport; 
hounds  are  so  good  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  man  that  would  not  have  of  them,  some 
for  one  craft,  and  some  for  another. 
Hounds  are  hardy',  for  a  hound  dare  well 
keep  his  master’s  house,  and  his  beasts, 
and  also  he  will  keep  all  his  master’s 
goods,  and  he  would  sooner  die  than  any¬ 
thing  be  lost  in  his  keeping.” 

In  these  pages  lives  a  deathless  good 
cheer,  a  fine  thing  to  ponder  upon  as  one 
reads.  When  the  hunt  breakfast  or  the 
hunt  supper  really  begins,  “and  when  the 
curee  is  done,  and  the  bay  made,  then  is 
the  time  for  every  man  to  draw  homeward 
to  his  supper  and  to  make  himself  as  merry 
as  he  can.  And  when  the  yeomen  berners 
and  grooms  have  led  home  the  hounds  and 
set  them  well  up  and  supplied  them  with 
water  and  straw  according  to  what  they 
need,  then  should  they  go  to  their  supper 
and  drink  well  and  make  merry.” 

Quite  a  picture  juts  in  that  paragraph,  if 
you  please — we  equal  it  today  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  tent  and  the  camp  fire  in  the 


woods  and  the  humble  meal  which  offers 
unparalleled  comradeship. 

I  presume  that  certain  good  mothers  in 
Israel  today  believe  that  they  themselves 
are  the  inventors  of  the  picnic  or  the 
basket  lunch.  Not  so.  Ere  ever  there  was 
a  Sunday  School  picnic,  I  ween,  there  was 
the  woodside  meal  of  hunters. 

“For  all  they  that  go  to  the  quest  should 
all  come  again  in  a  certain  place  that  I 
have  spoken  of.  And  also  they  that  come 
from  home,  and  all  the  officers  that  come 
from  home  should  bring  thither  all  that 
they  need,  every  one  in  his  office,  well 
and  plenteously,  and  should  lay  the  towels 
and  board  clothes  all  about  upon  the  green 
grass,  and  set  divers  meats  upon  a  great 
platter  after  the  lord’s  power.  And  some 
should  eat  sitting,  and  some  standing,  and 
some  leaning  upon  their  elbows,  some 
should  drink,  some  laugh,  some  jangle, 
some  joke  and  some  play — in  short  do  all 
manner  of  disports  of  gladness,  and  when 
men  be  set  at  tables  ere  they  eat  then 
should  come  the  lymerers  and  their  grooms 
with  their  lymers  the  which  have  been 
questing,  and  every  one  shall  say  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  lord.  And  when  they  shall 
have  eaten,  the  lord  shall  devise  where  the 
relays  shall  go  and  other  things  which  I 
shall  say  more  plainly,  and  then  shall  every 
man  speed  him  to  his  place,  and  all  haste 
them  to  go  to  the  finding.” 

(continued  on  page  122) 
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Bulletin- k  ME  RICAN  GAME 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

“ More  Game!” 

E.  A.  QUARLES,  Editor 


KEEP  MARKET  HUNTERS  OUT 

A  PROPAGANDA,  engineered  by  those 
who  hope  to  profit  by  it,  has  been  in 
existence  in  this  country  for  some  time 
now,  designed  to  open  the  game  covers  of 
the  nation  to  the  market  hunter  under  the 
plea  that  the  war  necessitates  letting  down 
the  bars  on  game  to  replenish  the  food 
supply. 

While  some  respectable  people  have  been 
duped  into  espousing  this  movement,  it  de¬ 
rives  its  major  impetus  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  dealers  in  game,  allied  with  many 
large  hotels  of  the  country,  who  long  for 
a  return  of  the  good  old  days  when  they 
could  cater  to  the  appetite  of  the  epicure 
with  wild  game  furnished  them  by  dealers 
who  maintained  an  army  of  shooters  from 
coast  to  coast. 

American  game  tottered  on  the  brink  of 
extinction  when  sportsmen  and  other  lov¬ 
ers  of  wild  life  arose  in  their  organized 
might  and  demanded  and  secured  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  laws  forbidding  its  sale.  A 
full  divorce  between  game  and  commer¬ 
cialism  was  effected  by  this  legislation,  then 
and  there  for  all  time — it  was  believed. 

We  do  not  think  any  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  press  will  be  taken  in  by  the 
pleas  of  these  gentry,  and  there  is  on  the 
other  hand  evidence  that  many  of  the  most 
influential  daily  papers  are  fully  alive  to 
the  situation. 

The  false  logic  employed  to  bolster  a 
shameless  propaganda  which  has  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  use  the  sacred  cause  of  patriotism 
as  a  shield  is  revealed  in  a  recent  editorial 
expression  of  the  Courier-Journal  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky : 

“To  suspend  the  fish  and  game  laws,” 
says  that  publication,  “would  be  like  de¬ 
ciding  to  kill  all  of  the  hogs  and  cattle  at 
once,  to  avert  starvation  before  feeling  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  and  thus  insuring  short¬ 
age  at  a  later  period  when  hunger  might 
he  felt.” 

The  writer  insists,  correctly  we  think, 
“that  there  should  be  a  rigid  continuance 
of  the  conservation  of  the  fish  and  game,” 
and  he  cites  the  indisputable  fact  that  “The 
laws  do  not  prevent  the  use. of  any  sort  of 
fish  or  game  which  is  in  existence  in  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  to  be  useful.” 

Moreover,  it  is  declared  that  existing 
laws  are  designed  to  “protect  the  source 
of  supply  and  permit  the  use  of  the  sup¬ 
ply,”  and  this  statement  is  embellished  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  deer,  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  supply  which  is  available 
under  protective  laws  and  that  which  would 
accrue  under  unrestrained  slaughter  rep¬ 


resents  the  margin  of  safety  which  insures 
the  continuance  of  a  supply  of  venison. 

The  Courier- Journal  agrees  with  this  As¬ 
sociation  that  sinister  influences  are  behind 
the  proposals  that  have  been  made,  and  its 
editor  closes  his  pronouncement  with  these 
words,  which  should  be  taken  to  heart  by 
every  sportsman : 

“A  legislator  wishing  to  make  capital 
upon  one  hand  as  a  patriot,  and  upon  the 
other  as  an  advocate  of  the  people,  whom 
he  could  represent  as  being  hard  pressed 
for  food,  could  make  a  facile  speech  de¬ 
manding  the  abolition  or  suspension  of 
fish  and  game  laws.  Shortsighted  per¬ 
sons  would  commend  him  and  indorse  the 
repeal  of  the  protective  laws  for  the  period 
of  the  war.  The  conservationists,  if  they 
would  defeat  a  much  misguided  response 
to  an  insincere  effort  to  get  the  protective 
laws  suspended,  should  be  up  and  doing  in 
every  state.  By  vigilance  only  can  they 
avert  what  would  be  the  undoing,  needless¬ 
ly,  of  all  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  game.” 

Every  sportsmen’s  organization  and  every 
individual  sportsman  should  address  a  res¬ 
olution  or  letter,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  United  States 
Food  Administrator,  Washington  D.  C., 
letting  him  know  how  the  men  who  have 
labored  to  save  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
precious  heritages — an  invaluable  asset  at 
this  time — feel  regarding  the  proposal  to 
undo  the  work  of  a  score  of  years,  over¬ 
night,  as  it  wpre. 

They  might  mention  that  one  of  the 
first  actions  of  the  French  government 
after  the  declaration  of  war  was  to  make 
game  conservation  more  stringent,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  possible  during  the  past 
year  to  permit  the  taking  of  a  considerable 
toll  of  cetrain  species.  The  thrifty  French 
do  not  believe  in  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg,  so  long  as  the  eggs 
will  suffice. 

Our  prospective  sportsman  correspond¬ 
ents  might  well  point  to  the  significant  fact 
that  the  men  who  lead  the  conservation 
movement  are  united  in  their  Apposition  to 
its  overthrow — George  Bird  Grinnell, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Dutcher, 
George  D.  Pratt,  George  Shiras,  3d,  Clin¬ 
ton  M.  G'dell,  John  B.  Burnham,  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson,  William  L.  Finley,  Charles  Shel¬ 
don,  Ernest  Harold  Baynes,  William  T. 
Hornaday,  M.  L.  Alexander,  E.  C.  Hin- 
shaw — what  conflicts  in  the  past  with  the 
forces  of  greed  these  names  recall !  Put 
them  down  every  one  as  opposed  to  sur¬ 
rendering  our  hard-won  heritage  of  wild 
life  to  the  market  hunter! 


NO  RELAXATION  OF  PROTECTIVE 
LAWS  WARRANTED 

A  T  the  annual  meeting  of  both  the  New 
York  and  the  Wisconsin  State  sports¬ 
men’s  associations,  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  disapproving  of  suggestions  to  allow 
greater  use  of  the  game  supply  at  the 
present  time  as  not  warranted  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  situation. 

The  New  York  meeting  was  held  in  New' 
York  City  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Burnham,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Squires,  of  Batavia.  Commis¬ 
sioner  George  D.  Pratt  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  convention  dinner  and  his 
administration  was  strongly  endorsed.  Mr. 
Roy  C.  Andrews,  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  made  a  splendid  talk 
on  his  recent  expedition  to  Southwest 
China  and  showed  some  big  game  moving 
pictures  in  connection  therewith  that  were 
excellent.  Mr.  E.  H.  Furbush,  state  ornith¬ 
ologist  of  Massachusetts,  showed  by  illus¬ 
trations  and  statistics  how  the  war  made 
more  necessary  than  ever  the  conservation 
of  our  wild  life. 

Mr.  Clinton  M.  Odell,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Game  Protective  League,  at- 
ended  the  Wisconsin  meeting  as  the  spe¬ 
cial  delegate  of  the  American  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association,  and  spoke  on  “The. 
Game  Refuge.”  Due  largely  to  his  de¬ 
voted  efforts,  Minnesota  has  one  of  the 
best  state  associations  in  the  country,  with 
a  paid  secretary  who  gives  all  his  time  to 
the  work. 

The  Wisconsin  organization  possesses  an 
aggressive  personality  in  Dr.  A.  T.  Ras¬ 
mussen,  its  president.  He  has  outlined  an 
ambitious  and  well-considered  plan  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  which  should  advance  Wisconsin 
sensibly  in  its  rank  as  a  more  game  state. 


CONGRESS  MUST  INSURE  FOOD 
SUPPLY 

EAL1ZING  fully  the  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  of  the  momentous  measures 
which  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  has  before 
it  and  stirred  as  we  are  by  patriotism  in 
this  great  world  crisis,  we  feel  that  the 
moment  has  come  when  the  migratory  bird 
treaty  enabling  act  should  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

The  last  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  took  no  action  on  this  measure. 
In  the  house  it  was  similarly  ignored  in 
the  special  session,  though  the  Senate 
found  time  to  pass  it.  Now  the  moment 
has  arrived  when  the  house  should  com¬ 
plete  this  great  work  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  Congress  since  1913.  And  this  should 
be  done,  not  because  practically  all  the 
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farmers  in  the  country  through  their  na¬ 
tional  organizations  and  practically  all  the 
sportsmen  in  the  country  similarly  repre¬ 
sented  have  declared  in  favor  of  the  meas¬ 
ure;  not  because  President  Wilson  wrote 
from  the  White  House  in  its  support ;  not 
because  four  cabinet  members  and  a  large 
majority  in  Congress  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  favor  of  this  legislation ;  not  be- 
cuase  of  the  tremendous  support  behind 
it ;  but  for  the  reason  that  this  legislation 
is  vitally  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  this  time. 

Splendid  work  is  being  done  in  putting 
our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  our  sailors  on 
the  sea  and  in  backing  them  up  with  all 
the  things  that  make  for  their  success,  but 
without  the  birds  agriculture  would  be  im¬ 
possible  and  our  armies  and  navies  would 
perish  from  lack  of  food. 

It  is  a-  great  and  patriotic  necessity  to  do 
what  Canada  has  already  done  and  pass 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  the  Flood  bill.  This  will 
do  more  to  make  the  crops  secure  and  the 
success  of  our  country  assured  than  any 
other  similar  measure  which  Congress  can 
pass  and  fulfill  at  the  same  time  the  solemn 
compact  which  we  entered  when  the  treaty 
with  Canada  was  concluded  more  than  a 
year  ago. 


GAME  CONFERENCE  MARCH 
4  AND  5 

HE  National  Conference  on  Game 
Breeding  and  Preserving,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Association,  will  take 
place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  March 
4  and  5.  A  simple  dinner  will  conclude  the 
conference  on  'the  evening  of  March  5. 
This  will  be  followed  by  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  best  showing  of  wild  game  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  ever  made,  the  exhibitors  be¬ 
ing  Mr.  William  L.  Finley,  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  Norman  McClintock,  of  Pittsburgh, 
two  men  whose  work  with  large  and  small 
game  is  unique.  Those  who  attended  last 
year’s  conference  will  recall  the  excellence 
of  the  moving  pictures  that  were  shown. 

All  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  sportsmen  are  invited  to  the  con¬ 
ference  and  dinner  without  further  notice. 

These  gatherings  furnish  the  one  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  year  when  those  interested  in 
the  more  game  movement  can  get  together. 
Nearly  500  attended  last  year’s  gathering. 
Mr.  William  B.  Boulton,  chairman,  will 
preside  over  all  sessions  of  the  conference 
and  at  the  dinner.  Reservations  at  $5  each 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  checks 
being  made  payable  to  Mr.  Tracy  Dows, 
Treasurer,  2271  Woolworth  Building,  New 
York  City. 

CORNELL  GAME  BREEDING 
COURSE 

N  February  18  Cornell  University,  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  will  open  her  doors 
to  young  men  and  women  for  a  special 
course  in  game  breeding,  ending  May  10, 
to  be  supplemented  by  practical  work  in 
the  recently-established  Cornell  game  farm, 
which  will  be  concluded  August  31.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  facilites  will  be  offered  for  a  four- 
year  special  course  in  the  conservation  of 
wild  life,  including  game  breeding,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The 
short  cause  is  for  those  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  game  keepers  or  to  engage  in  game 


breeding  as  a  commercial  pursuit.  The 
four-year  course  is  designed  to  train  young 
men  for  such  activities  as  specialists  with 
state  game  and  fish  commissions ;  paid  sec¬ 
retaries  of  state  sportsmen’s  associations 
and  wild  life  protective  organizations  ;  work 
with  zoological  gardens  and  departments  of 
the  federal  government  having  to  do  with 
biological  work  and  fish  culture. 

The  October  BULLETIN  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  containing  detailed  information  on 
this  work,  may  be  had  for  a  three-cent 
stamp  by  addressing  E.  A.  Quarles,  vice- 
president,  2271  Woolworth  Building,  N. 
Y.  City,  or  prospective  students  may  write 
direct  to  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

The  Cornell  game  farm  will  be  operated 
in  consultation  with  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  surplus  product  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  commission  in  the  same1 
manner  as  are  birds  from  other  state  game 
farms. 


CAPERCAILZIE  FOR  AMERICAN 
FORESTS  , 

ONALD  MacVICAR,  a  veteran  Scots 
gamekeeper,  believes  that  the  caper¬ 
cailzie  might  be  successfully  established  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Says  Mr.  Mac- 
Vicar  : 

“My  personal  experience  with  caper¬ 
cailzie  has  been  entirely  in  the  wild  state, 
but  I  am  sure  they  would  not  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  if  penned  and  bred  on  the 
same  lines  as  ringneck  pheasants.  Their 
chief  habitat  is  Scandinavia  and  Northern 
Russia,  and  the  territory  that  they  favor 
is  mountainous  old  pine  forests.  They  love 
solitude,  and  their  staple  food  in  winter 
and  spring  is  pine  and  birch  buds.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  could  be  hand  reared  on 
suitable  ground,  as  their  habits  are  quite 
similar  to  the  black  cock  or  black  grouse 
of  Scotland ;  the  latter  I  have  raised  by 
hand  for  pets. 

“The  reintroduced  capercailzie  is  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
notably  in  the  old  mountain  forests  of 
Perthshire  and  farther  north.  In  my  young 
days  we  had  a  number  on1  the  Argyle 
estates.  There  we  had  extensive  old  Scotch 
fir  woods  interspersed  with  birch,  which 
they  delight  in,  but  there  was  no  attempt 
at  hand  rearing.  At  Tagmputh  Castle,  one 
of  the  residences  of  the  Marquis  of  Bread- 
albine,  they  are  quite  numerous.  Penned 
in  large  sanctuaries  and  pinioned,  with  all 
the  natural  conditions  of  their  favorite 
haunts  within  their  reach,  I  believe  they 
would  breed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  wild  stock  could  be  produced. 

“There  are  many  areas  in  the  eastern 
states  that  combine  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  capercailzie  in 
the  wild  state.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
hear  of  an  enterprising  sportsman  trying 
the  experiment  of  importing  live  birds, 
also  eggs,  both  of  which  could  be  procured 
from  Norway  in  normal  times.  From  a 
sporting  point  of  view  the  capercailzie  is  a 
most  desirable  bird  to  shoot.  Driving  is 
the  favorite  method  of  bringing  him  over 
the  guns.  His  flight  is  swift  and  powerful, 
and  over  the  gullies  of  the  old  forests  he 
gives  splendid,  tall,  rocketing  shots  when 
going  down  wind. 

“The  male  is  very  handsome  and  weighs 
as  much  as  a  medium  turkey  hen.  Gilbert¬ 


son  &  Page,  Hereford,  England,  would  fur¬ 
nish  data  as  to  where  birds  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  ;  in  fact,  they  would,  I  think,  sup¬ 
ply  them,  but  at  present  I  fear  the  war 
would  make  the  obtaining  of  stock  impos¬ 
sible.’’ 

[Capercailzie  have  been  imported  to  this 
country  from  time  to  time,  but  efforts  at 
establishing  the  species  have  not  proved 
successful.  Failure  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  use  of  improper  methods.  Editor.] 


SHOOTING  PARK  DEER  FOR  MEAT 

OHN  B.  BLTRNHAM,  an  experienced 
deer  farmer,  states  that  venison  from 
an  undressed  deer  which  has  lain  in  one 
spot  for  only  four  or  five  hours  is  usually 
unfit  for  food ;  that  is,  that  portion  of  the 
carcass  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
earth.  The  carcass  of  a  deer  placed  on  a 
rock  will  not  spoil,  provided  there  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  circulation  of  air  between  the  earth 
and  the  carcass. 

,  Mr.  Burnham  states  that  the  shoulder 
shot  is  the  most  effective  one  for  deer  and 
particularly  advises  against  aiming  at  the 
heart.  The  shoulder  shot  affords  a  target 
of  approximately  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
almost  any  portion  of  which,  if  struck,  will 
incapacitate  the  deer  from  running.  The 
chances  are  that  either  the  shoulder  will 
be  broken  or  the  lungs  or  heart  hit,  and 
the  deer  will  not  go  far. 

The  heart  shot  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  unless  the  bullet  falls  within  a  highly 
restricted  area  the  deer  can  run  for  such 
a  long  distance  that  even  if  it  receives  a 
mortal  wound  the  carcass  may  not  be  found 
before  the  meat  is  spoiled.  The  tendency 
in  trying  for  the  heart  shot  is  to  shoot 
high  or  too  far  back.  The  sighting  point 
on  the  shoulder  obviates  this,  and  in  one 
deer  park  at  least  has  resulted  in  saving, 
much  venison  that  prior  to  adopting  this 
shot  was  lost. 

An  old-time  hunter,  with  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  West,  to  whom  the  above 
was  submitted,  vouchsafed  the  comment : 
“It  is  very  well  to  recommend  the  shoulder 
shot  to  people  in  the  East,  where  game  is 
scarce  and  wild,  and  where  most  people  do 
not  know  how  to  shoot,  but  the  old-time 
hunter  would  have  felt  himself  deeply  in¬ 
sulted  if  he  had  been  advised  not  to  shoot 
at  the  heart  of  a  deer,  but  at  its  shoulder.” 
So  times  change. 

Mr.  Burnham  added  that,  employing  the 
shoulder  shot,  seventeen  deer  had  been 
killed  on  his  farm  this  season  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  one,  whereas  the  record  of 
previous  years,  when  the  heart  shot  was 
tried,  resulted  in  losing  nearly  half  the 
deer  shot  at.  He  thinks  his  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  a  deer  struck  in  the 
lungs  will  drop  quicker  than  a  victim  of 
the  heart  shot. 

When  the  deer  faces  the  hunter,  the 
shot  is  obviously  at  the  center  of  the  chest; 
when  the  rear  is  the  only  part  of  the  anat¬ 
omy  exposed,  the  animal  should  be  allowed 
to  go  unscathed  unless  a  good  shot  at  the 
head  or  upper  neck  is  presented. 

Mr.  Burnham  states  that  he  has  never 
known  a  fox  to  touch  a  dressed  deer,  the 
human  scent  probably  preventing  this.  On 
deer  farms  foxes  occasionally  spoil  car¬ 
casses  of  animals  that  are  shot  and  lost. 
In  such  cases,  of  course,  no  human  being 
has  touched  the  carcass. 
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A  SYNONYM  FOR  SLYNESS— BR’ER  ’POSSUM 

UNGAINLY  AND  UGLY,  AND  WITH  AN  UNCANNY  TRICK  OF  PLAYING  DEAD, 

HE  IS  NEVERTHELESS  A  GOOD  FRIEND  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  COTTON  FARMER 


By  C.  A.  DAVID 


WHEN  his  name  appears  in  print,  it 
is  Opossum,  but  to  the  folks  back 
home  who  know  him  best,  he  is  just 
plain  ’Possum.  Somehow  the  very  name 
seems  to  suit  him,  and  to  carry'’  with  it  a 
mental  picture  of  the  slovenly  fellow  he 
is.  When  Nature  was  dividing  her  gifts 
of  grace  and  beauty  amongst  the  little 
people  of  the  woods,  our  friend  evidently 
drew  a  blank.  His  cadaverous  face  actu¬ 
ally  haunts  one;  his  ears  are  withered, 
skinny  and  black;  jaws  long  and  lean; 
guns  discolored  and  drawn  back,  disclosing 
serried  ranks  of  glittering  teeth.  When  he 
grins,  and  grinning  has  become  a  habit, 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  turn  down,  in¬ 
stead  of  up,  robbing  his  ghastly  smile  of 
the  last  semblance  of  mirth.  His  hair  is 
long  and  straggly,  of  a  grayish  white.  The 
individual  hairs  point  in  all  directions,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  most  weather-beaten,  wind-blown 
appearance.  His  tail  is  prehensile,  and 
nearly  naked ;  it  starts  out  the  color  of 
India  ink,  but  gradually  fades  until  it  ends 
in  ani  unhealthy  shade  of  pink. 

His  small  black  eyes  are  his  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature,  and  even  these  are  set 
deep  in  the  fur,  like  upholstery  buttons  in 
a  soft  cushion.  He  seems  to  realize  that 
he  does  not  look  well  in  the  garish  light  of 
day,  so  he  wisely  spends  the  hours  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  curled  up  in  a  ball, 
in  the  obscurity  of  some  hollow  tree  or 
rotted-out  stump.  But  when  twilight 
comes  and  the  shadows  deepen  and  the 
darkness  blots  out  the  landscape,  he  wakes 
up  by  sections,  and  after  he  has  rubbed  the 
slumber  from  his  eye  lids  with  his  chubby 
fists,  he  climbs  down,  and  ambles  along, 


bear- fashion,  to  see  what  the  night  holds 
for  him  in  the  way  of  food.  His  bill  of 
fare  is  an  all-embracing  one,  and  includes 
nearly  everything  that  can  be  eaten. 
Among  the  tidbits  that  he  devours  might 
be  mentioned  insects,  small  reptiles,  wild 
fruits,  eggs,  young  birds,  berries,  mice,  do¬ 
mestic  fowls,  crayfish,  carrion,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  He  likes  everything,  but  prefers 
those  that  can  be  gathered  with  the  least 
exertion.  He  is  almost  sure  to  be  abroad 
on  cold,  crisp,  moonlight  nights,  when  the 
frost  crystals  sparkle  like  diamonds  on 
fence  rail  and  fallen  logs,  and  when  the 
crowing  of  a  cock  can  be  heard  for  miles.- 
His  harvest  time  is  when  the  frost-ripened 
persimmons  mash  flat  when  they  fall,  and 
when,  with  ever)-  gust  of  wind;  the  wild 
grapes  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  ground  be¬ 
neath.  Life  seems  worth  living  then,  and 
his  happiness  would  be  complete,  were  it 
not  that  this  same  season  that  brings  so 
many  blessings,  also  brings  the  shouts  of 
negro  hunters,  and  the  bugle-like  hayings 
of  his  old  enemy — the  hound.  To  the  col¬ 
ored  brother,  a  fat  ’possum,  roasted  to  a 
turn,  smothered  in  yellow  yams,  and  reek¬ 
ing  with  gravy,  spells  absolutely  the  last 
word  in  ecstatic  bliss. 

The  ’Possum  is  the  sole  representative 
on  our  continent  of  that  curious  class  of 
animals  that  give  birth  to  their  young  at 
so  early  a  stage,  that,  for  a  month  or  so, 
the  mother  must  carry  them  about  wher¬ 
ever  she  goes,  in  a  fur-lined  pouch.  It  is 
said,  that  when  first  born,  a  kangaroo,  a 
mouse  and  a  baby  ’possum  are  all  about  the 
same  size,  hardly  an  inch  in  length.  As 
the  babies  are  dropped  into  this  conven¬ 


ient  pocket,  each  one  seizes  a  teat,  and 
their  lips  seem  to  grow  together  over  the 
one  object  they  need.  Nature  has  given 
the  mother  a  set  of  muscles,  by  which 
she  can  pump  the  nourishment  into  the 
mouths  of  her  pendent  children.  When 
the  tiny  family  are  once  settled  in  their 
fur-lined  nursery,  the  mother  seems  to 
forget  all  about  them,  and  resumes  her 
nightly  wanderings.  Unlike  many  mothers, 
she  need  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
safety  of  her  brood,  as  she  knows  if  she 
is  safe,  it  follows  they  are  also.  When 
the  young  become  more  fully  developed, 
they  come  out  of  the  pouch,  and  view  the 
world  from  their  mother’s  back,  where,  it 
is  said,  they  steady  themselves  by  taking  a 
turn  or  two  of  their  tails  around  that  of 
the  mother.  Few  birds  can  build  a  nest 
where  a  hungry  ’Possum  cannot  get  at 
the  eggs ;  if  all  other  means  fail,  he  will 
hang  from  a  limb  above  by  his  grasping 
tail,  and  rifle  the  nest  at  his  leisure. 

WHEN  come  upon  unawares,  or  when 
captured,  he  has  a  trick  of  “playing 
’possum,”  making  out  that  he  is 
dead;  and  a  most  realistic  job  he  makes  of 
it  too.  With  his  dried  out,  unkempt  hair,  his 
blackened  gums  drawn  back,  and  set  teeth 
showing,  one  who  was  not  on  to  his  trick 
would  think  he  had  been  dead  for  a  week. 
But  he  practices  this  trick  too  often,  so  it 
loses  its  effect,  and  one  gets  accustomed  to 
seeing  him  “die.”  With  all  his  shortcom¬ 
ings,  he  is  a  good  friend  to  the  Southern 
farmer,  as  “he  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
cotton  rat,  a  destructive  rodent  living  in 
vast  numbers  in  the  sea-board  marshes.” 
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HOW  THE  FINAL  SHOT  MEASURES  THE  MAN 

THE  RIFLEMAN  WHO  CAN  “GET  THERE”  WITH  HIS  LAST  CARTRIDGE 
IS  A  FIGHTER  IN  THE  HIGHEST  AND  TRUEST  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 


ONE  lazy  January  afternoon  I  was 
sprawled  out  under  a  shelter  tent 
with  my  eye  glued  to  the  small  end 
of  a  three-foot  range  glass,  calling  the  hits 
as  the  disks  came  up  and  spotting  the 
misses  by  the  puffs  of  dust  the  bullets 
raised  in  the  desert  sand.  Beside  me  was 
a  sun-baked  captain  of  infantry  who  is  now 
serving  “over  there”  with  an  eagle  on  his 
shoulder  straps,  and  because  our  patch  of 
shade  was  not  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  third  man,  the  company  commander 
was  keeping  the  score  himself  and  making 
marginal  notes  on  the  work  of  his  men 
as  they  came  up  for  long  range  practice. 
One  man  had  just  made  nine  consecutive 
bull’s-eyes  at  a  thousand  yards. 

“Now  he’s  due  to  miss,”  grunted  my 
companion. 

“Why?” 

“Because  it’s  the  last  shot  and  it  takes 
more  nerve  to  fire  the  last  shot  of  a  per¬ 
fect  string  than  most  human  animals  pos¬ 
sess.  See,  he’s  dopin’  the  mirage  and 
mussin’  with  his  gun.  The  boy’s  fussed, 
just  like  you  or  I’d  be,  and  he’s  goin’  to 
try  so  hard  this  time  that  he’ll  overdo  it 
and  slide  out  of  the  black.  He’s  tied  the 
Sergeant  for  first  place  and  that  shot  will 
mean  the  difference  between  a  clean  win 
and  a  doubtful  shoot  off,  and  nobody  en¬ 
joys  a  shoot  off,  except  the  spectators. 

“Never  mind  the  glass,  watch  the  kid, 
he’s  getting  ready  to  shoot  and  his  position 
isn’t  just  right.  I  tell  you  he’ll  miss.” 

But  the  boy  lying  just  beyond  us  didn’t 
shoot,  he  opened  his  bolt,  changed  his  po¬ 
sition  and  readjusted  his  sling. 

“Too  much  fussing,”  growled  his  com¬ 
mander,  “he  hasn’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance, 
either  now  or  in  the  shoot  off ;  those  nine 
bulls  have  unnerved  him,  same  as  they’ve 
got  our  goats,  time  and  time  again.” 

Presently  the  rifle  spoke  followed  by  the 
hollow  “thuck”  of  the  punctured  atmos¬ 
phere  as  the  air  came  together  around  the 
streak  of  partial  vacuum  caused  by  the 
speeding  ball.  The  target  sank  into  the 
ground  and  the  pit  service  seemed  to  be 
unnecessarily  slow.  There  was  not  a  sound 
to  break  the  dead,  desert  silence,  no  one 
stirred,  then  slowly  a  white  disk  rose  up 
and  eclipsed  the  bull.  The  boy  had  won 
the  match  and  the  first  to  congratulate 
him  was  the  old  Sergeant. 

“Sure  to  miss,”  I  chuckled  as  the  captain 
crawled  out  in  the  Mexican  sunshine. 

“Nothin’  sure  in  this  doggone  country,” 
replied  the  K.  O.  as  he  turned  away,  "noth¬ 
in’  ’cept  we’ll  never  get  south  of  the  line.” 

I  had  been  teaching  a  few  of  the  men  a 
new  prone  position,  one  that  is  very- low 
and  very  steady,  a  pose  that  is  not  exactly 
“permissible”  in  a  national  competition,  but 
great  for  real  work.  The  boy  was  my  star 
pupil,  so  I  was  well  pleased.  But  the  old 
captain  was  right,  the  last  shot  takes  a  heap 
of  nerve — call  it  grit  or  stamina  or  any¬ 
thing  you  like — its  all  the  same.  The  man 
who  can  “get  there”  with  his  last  cartridge 
is  more  than  a  rifleman,  he’s  a  fighter  in 


the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  in  a  class  where  unfortunately  there 
is  very  little  competition. 

While  I  was  packing  up  the  scope  and 
score  sheets  a  pair  of  feet  appeared  in 
front  of  the  puptent  and  were  identified  by 
old  Ike  Walton’s  soft,  Texas  drawl. 

“Bwana,  y’  otta  be  proud  o’  that  kid, 
he  sho’  is  a  credit  to  yo'  trainin’.  Minit  I 
saw  him  get  inta  action  I  says  to  myself, 
‘that’s  Bwana’s  work,  that  is,  ’cause  he’s 
the  only  man  in  the  desert  that  uses  that 
fool,  go-to’  bed  shootin’  position,’  but  it 
works  all  right  and  the  kid’s  got  the  right 
brand  o’  guts,  and  guts  is  somethin’  that 
trainin’  can  improve,  but  no  amount  o’ 
coachin’  can  supply. 

“Quit  fussin’  there,  you  old  horntoad, 
and  come  t’  chow,  my  stomach’s  beginnin’ 
t’  believe  ma  throat’s  cut.” 

Any  time  you  get  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  you  are  a  helluvafella  with  the  rifle, 
just  try  some  200  yard  work  from  the 
standing  off-hand  position  on  the  eight- 
inch  bull  of  the  military  “A”  target.  If 
your  first  ten  shots  are  all  inside  the  26- 
inch  four  ring  and  a  few  pass  through 
the  black,  you  are  doing  very  well  and 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  shoot  in  any  com¬ 
pany,  unless  you  should  encounter  some 
old  Schuetzen  bug  with  sixteen  pounds  of 
wood  and  steel  wrought  into  a  work  of 
art,  then  beware,  for  the  chances  are  good 
that  the  old  boy  will  be  able  to  keep  his 
bullets  well  inside  of  a  12-inch  circle  all 
afternoon,  and  between  shots  he  will  clean 
his  gun  and  tell  you  interesting  anecdotes 
about  Billy  Hayes  and  Doc  Hudson, 
Charlie  Parker  and  Dick  Young,  John 
Rebhan  and  a  lot  of  other  old  timers  who 
made  history  on  the  German-Ring  target, 
the  military  “A”  and  the  Standard  Ameri¬ 
can.  But  when  a  mere  man  like  yourself, 
shooting  an  ordinary  military  or  sporting 
rifle  equipped  with  practical  sights  and  a 
sensible  trigger  pull,  can  make  scores  that 
never  drop  below  the  “40”  mark  and  oc¬ 
casionally  go  up  to  “47,”  you  are  doing 
good  work  and  will  always  be  found  among 
the  “first  ten,”  but  the  real  test  is  to  keep 
the  red. disk  out  of  sight  entirely.* 

TO  accomplish  this  a  man  must  possess 
that  sixth  sense  which  only  comes 
from  years  of  careful  training  and 
intelligent  observation,  that  perfect  co¬ 
ordination  between  mind  and  body  that 
'enables  him  to  get  on  the  bull’s-eye  and 
shoot  before  he  gets  off,  as  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  hold  like  a  rock  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  off-hand  position. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  jettisoned 
his  conceit  at  the  200  yard  line  and  came 
back  to  the  range  house  in  the  proper 


*  On  the  military  targets  a  “5”  or  bull’s- 
eye  is  signaled  by  a  white  disk ;  a  “4”  or 
center  by  a  red  disk ;  a  “3”  or  magpie  by  a 
black  cross,  and  a  “2”  or  outer  by  a  black 
disk. 


frame  of  mind  to  receive  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions,  so  I  turned  him  over  to  Pop  Young, 
he  being  the  best  off-hand  artist  in  our 
outfit.  The  first  thing  Pop  did  was  to  lead 
his  pupil  to  the  fifty-foot  range,  put  up  a 
reduced  “A”  target  with  a  one-inch  bull, 
the  one  used  in  the  Junior  Marksman  and 
Yeoman  courses,  and  started  in  on  the 
technique  of  position.  It  seems  to  be  the 
common  failing  of  all  tyros  and  some  older 
shots,  to  hopelessly  overestimate  their  abil¬ 
ity.  Pop’s  pupil  took  one  look  at  the  fifty- 
foot  target  and  declared  it  was  shame  to 
do  it,  at  that  distance. 

“Try  it,”  suggested  Pop,  and  right  there 
and  then  one  man  discovered  that  the  mini¬ 
ature  target  requires  just  as  good  holding 
as  the  full  distance,  also  he  began  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  standing  position  as  a  means 
of  developing  control  and  trigger  squeeze. 

SO  I  would  suggest  that  the  next  time 
some  friend  treats  the  good  old  shoot¬ 
in’  game  with  patronizing  condescen¬ 
sion,  just  lead  him  out  in  the  back  yard,  put 
up  one  of  those  kid  targets,  hand  him  a 
“twenty-two”  and  defy  him  to  muss  up  the 
black  spot.  ‘The  chances  are  his  ten  shots 
will  wander  all  over  the  paper  and  if  he 
blames  it  on  the  gun,  he  is  a  mere  blow-hard 
and  deserves  no  further  attention.  But  as  I 
said  before  the  crucial  test  is  to  make  ten 
bulls  in  a  line.  I  can  remember  with  start¬ 
ling  vividness  one  certain  morning  when  I 
put  nine  bullets  through  the  black  and 
placed  the  tenth  just  an  inch  off  at  exactly 
three  o’clock,  how  that  red  disk  opened 
the  vials  of  my  wrath  and  caused  the  blue 
smoke  to  curl  up  from  the  firing  line.  I 
also  remember  that  when  I  paused  for 
breath  a  low  laugh  caused  me  to  turn  and 
there  stood  the  last  person  in  the  world 
I  expected  to  meet. 

“Really,”  she  exclaimed.  “I  didn’t  know 
it  was  in  you  and  I  don’t  blame  you  one 
bit.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Ike  Walton,  then  in 
his  seventy-first  year,  opened  up  with  that 
old  .45  calibre,  officers’  model  Springfield 
of  his  and  succeeded  where  I  had  failed. 
Some  incurable  humorist  had  entered  the 
old  man  as  a  joke,  and  he  won  the  match 
against  a  full  field  of  cracks,  both  military 
and  civilian. 

A  review  of  the  score  board  showed  that 
all  the  top  men,  except  Ike,  had  fallen 
down  on  the  last  three  shots,  as  the  scores 
read,  “50-49-48-47-47,”  etc.  It  takes  nerve 
to  fire  that  last  cartridge,  the  sort  of  nerve 
that  decides  battles  and  wins  wars,  and  I 
speak  for  a  revival  of  the  old  stand-up- 
and-shoot-’em  game  as  it  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  best  known  way  to  develop  this  all 
important  quality.  I  am  not  advising  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  slow  moving  Schuetzen  rifle 
where  the  bullet  is  wrapped  in  a  didy  and 
fed  down  the  muzzle  by  a  set  of  special 
tools,  a  shell  of  powder  inserted  in  the 
breech  and  the  bore  carefully  bathed  be¬ 
tween  each  discharge  ;  instead  do  the  work 
(continued  on  page  1 13) 
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T  J  T E  are  depending  upon 
1/1/  the  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  our  old  cor¬ 

respondent  Nessmuk  to  make 
this  department  worthy  of  his 
name.  No  man  knew  the 

woods  better  than  Nessmuk 
or  wrote  of  them  with  quaint¬ 
er  charm.  Many  of  his  prac¬ 
tical  ideas  on  camping  and 

"going  light”  have  been  adopt- 


To  Convert  Leather  Into  String 

A  S  a  rule  leather  strings  are  stronger 
when  cut  from  the  leather,  parallel 
with  the  backbone,  but  strings  of  greater 


length  and  of  great  durability  can  be  cut 
'spirally  from  scraps  of  leather. 

In  one  edge  of  a  stick  of  convenient 
size,  say  one  inch  by  one-half,  and  eight 
inches  long,  cut  a  rectangular  notch  as 
wide  as  the  thickness  of  the  leather  to  be 
cut,  and  about  one-half  inch  deep.  In 
the  center  of  the  piece  of  leather  cut  a 
circle  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  carry  the 
cut  spirally  outward  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  make  an  inch  of  string  of  the  required 
size.  Then  thrust  the  end  of  the  stick 
through  the  hole  thus  made,  and  press  the 
string  down  against  the  bottom  of  the 
notch.  Now  press  the  blade  of  the  knife 
into  the  wood,  across  the  notch,  and  close 
against  the  edge  of  the  string.  Grip  the 
stick  and  the  knife  handle  in  the  right 
hand,  and  pull  the  string  with  the  left. 
The  result  will  be  more  string. 

The  notch  shoulql  be  wide  enough  that 
the  leather 'will  pass  through  it  freely,  but 
not  wide  enough  that  the  leather  will  tilt 
or  crimp. 

A  string  so  cut  will  be  somewhat  “curly” 
at  first,  but  a  little  use,  or  soaking  and 
stretching,  will  soon  take  the  kink  out 
of  it. 


Fitting  up  the  Buckskin  Pouch 

1HAVE  a  buckskin  pouch,  made  like 
Nessmuk’s  which  he  describes  in  his 
book,  “Woodcraft,”  and  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions,  nine  inches  wide  by  six  deep. 
On  the  inside  of  the  back  half  I  have 
sewed  two  pockets  and  ten  loops  t,o  hold 
cartridges  for  my  squirrel  rifle,  a  .32  Win¬ 
chester  single  shot.  The  sheath  for  the 
hunting  knife  is  sewn  as  Nessmuk  de¬ 


scribes  it.  These  are  the  dimensions  of 
nly  knife  and  sheath :  Knife  is  8J/2  inches 
long,  the  blade  running  the  full  length  of 
the  buckhorn  handle ;  the  sheath  is  made 
of  buckskin,  back  length  bP/2  inches,  front 
length  inches,  front  width  rjj'g  inches, 
between  the  back  and  front  sides  of  the 
sheath  is  sewn  a  strip  of  hard  leather  1/16 
inch  in  diaemter ;  this  keeps  the  edge  of 
the  knife  from  cutting  the  stitches.  The 
handle  loop  is  3  by'  inches. 

Stowed  inside  the  pouch  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles:  Ditty-bag  (made  of  buckskin, 
4J/2  inches  deep  by  3  inches  wide),  con¬ 
taining  fully  as  many  things  as  Nessmuk 
mentioned  and  probably  more.  These 
things  seem  trivial  in  print  but  sooner  or 
later  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  personal  taste  as  soon  as  one  gets 
beyond  the  absolute  essentials,  as  one  man 
might  prefer  chewing-tobacco  while  an¬ 
other  would  want  chewing-gum.  The 
pouch  also  holds  a  possum  hook,  made  of 
a  large  cod  hook  with  the  barb  filed  off 
and  a  half-inch  right  angle  bend  pointed 
at  the  other  end ;  fish  hooks,  frog  hook, 
shoemaker’s  wax,  and  a  coil  of  brass  wire, 
size  24.  And  in  regard  to  the  ditty-bag,  if 
you  cannot  get  one  of  buckskin,  use  an 
empty  bag  that  has  formerly'  held  the 


used  in  this  manner.  First,  open  the  blis¬ 
ter  ;  this  is  not  hard  to  do  if  the  skin  is 
tender,  but  if  it  is  tough  try  this  trick. 
After  a  hole  has  been  made  in  the  skin, 
place  your  thumbs  on  either  side  and  bear 
down  hard  and  away'  from  the  blister;  this 
will  tighten  the  loose  skin  and  force  the 
water  out.  Then  cover  with  a  piece  of 
adhesive  tape. 

To  carry  needles  in  the  woods  I  utilize 
one  of  the  little  metal  cases  which  are 
used  to  hold  ladies’  eyebrow  pencils.  It  is 
just  the  right  length  for  a  medium  sized 
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darning  needle ;  will  hold  several  of  them, 
and  will  absolutely'  protect  the  points.  The 
little  drawing  shows  how  snugly  the  needles 
fit  in  this  case. 

v  Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 


A  Quick  Fire  in  the  Rain 

ON  a  very  wet  day  in  fall  a  few  years 
ago  we  had  the  uncomfortable  expe-. 
rience  of  being  soaked,  as  we  were  at  the 
time  several  miles  from  anything  but  natu¬ 
ral  shelter.  We  came  upon  an  overhanging 
rock  and  promptly  took  possession  of  the 
space  beneath  it.  My  pal,  after  telfing  me 
to  make  myself  comfortable,  started  "up 
the  side  of  the  hill.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned  with  an  armful  of  pine.  He  took 
three  or  four  sticks  and  whittled  them 
nearly  through,  taking  care  not  to  break 
off  the  chips.  The  wood  was  then  stacked 
up  with  the  chips  inside  and  lighted,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  we  had  a  good  fire. 
The  wood,  being  full  of  rosin,  was  almost 
impervious  to  water  and  took  fire  readily. 
This  is  an  old  Indian  trick. 

Albert  J.  Roth.  Pittsburgh. 


“makin’s”  of  cigarettes.  These  have  handy 
draw  strings  for  closing.  Do  not  forget 
to  carry  a  roll  of  adhesive  tape  if  you  do 
much  walking  on  your  trips.  This  comes 
in  handy  for  big  blisters  and  should  be 


The  Value  of  Trap  Drags 

1V/IANY  people  who  trap  do  not  realize 
•l’’-*-  the  value  of  a  drag  as  a  trap  fasten¬ 
ing.  The  drag  has  a  number  of  advantages 
over  staking  a  trap ;  namely  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  (as  it  should  be  when  it’s 
time  to  trap)  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
drive  stakes,  a  stake  being  unyielding 
gives  the  animal  a  better  chance  to  escape 
especially  if  a  larger  animal  is  caught  than 
the  trap  was  set  for. 

Now  for  drags.  There  are  several  styles,, 
each  well  adapted  for  its  special  use.  In 
wooded  country  it’s  not  hard  to  find  drags." 
One  of  the  most  simple  and  sure  drags 
for  small  animals,  up  to  and  including  fox, 
is  a  brush  drag.  This  is  made  by  cutting  a 
small  brush  and  trimming  off  several  of  the 
lower  branches,  leaving  a  small  part  on  the 
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cd  by  the  United  States  Army; 
his  canoe  lias  been  preserved 
in  Smithsonian  Institution ; 
and  we  hope  that  all  'good 
woodsmen  will  contribute 
■  their  Hints  and  Kinks  and 
trail-tested  contrivances.  For 
•  the  best  idea  sent  in  next 
month  will  be  given  a  copy  of 
Nessmuk’s  classic  book  Wood¬ 
craft  that  is  now  in  press. 


trunk.  'The  ring  on  the  trap  chain  is 
slipped  over  these.  When  an  animal  pulls 
it  catches  on  these  but  can’t  come  off.  It 
is  best  to  use  a  green  brush  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  snapping  it. 

On  prairie  country  a  rock  or  chunk  of 
wood  of  sufficient  size  and  weight  serves 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  brush. 

Of  course  in  some  cases  a  stake  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  fewer  animals  will  escape  if  a 
drag  is  used  when  handy. 

C.  H.  Freese,  Kansas. 


A  Convenie  nt  Lantern  Crane 

jp  OR  use  in  camp  or  tent  a  good  lamp 
bracket  can  be  made  out  of  forked 
branches,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
material.  Branches  with  tough  bark  are 


Strip  of  bark 


A  Brook  Trout  “Flapjack” 

HEN  small  trout  are  fried  crisp  and 
brown  without  breaking  them  to 
pieces  in  frying,  the  bones  can  be  taken 
out  easily.  If  you  are  not  careful  in  turn¬ 
ing  such  tender  fish  you  are  liable  to  have 
|  scrambled  fish,  and  removing  the  bones  will 
|  be  troublesome.  I  hit  upon  a  method  of 
!  frying  the  usual  run  of  small  brook  trout 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  so  that  each  fish 
i;  comes  from  the  pan  whole. 

Dress  the  fish  and  roll  in  flour  or  corn- 
meal,  then  place  them  in  a  hot  pan  with 
plenty  of  grease  so  that  they  will  not  stick 
I  and  burn.  The  trick  is  to  place  each  fish 
so  the  tail  overlaps  the  head  of  the  one 
next  to  it.  Lay  the  fish  close  together  so 
that  they  touch  and  overlap  one  another, 
with  the  largest  ones  in  the  center  of  the 
pan  where  the  greatest  heat  is. 

Fry  over  a  small  bed  of  coals  until  well 
browned  on  one  side.  Gently  loosen  them 
from  the  pan  with  a  knife,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  stuck  together  with*  the 
!  flour  coating,  and  the  overlapping  tails  of 
each  fish.  You  can  turn  them  over  the 
same  as  you  do  your  flapjacks,  with  one 


quick  swing.  If  you  have  worked  well  the 
fish  should  not  separate  in  the  air.  Fry 
on  the  other  side  and  serve.  After  a  few 
trials  you  will  be  able  to  cook  your  small 
trout  without  hardly  breaking  their  skins. 
The  appearance  of  the  cooked  fish  and  the 
convenience  in  eating  them  will  win  you 
to  this  method.  I  am  sure  you  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  scrambled  trout  again. 

Lyle  Smith,  Seattle,  Wash. 


safest,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  weight 
comes  on  the  bark.  Cedar  is  good,  also 
hemlock.  After  cutting  the  forked  stick 
of  the  required  shape  and  dimensions  for 
the  place  where  it  is  intended,  trim  it  to 
;represent  Fig.  i  in  the  illustration.  The 
long  strip  of  bark  which  is  Jeft  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  fork  is  whipped  back  and 
tightly  secured  to  the  fork  with  wire  or 
cord  as  in  Fig.  2.  This  contrivance  is  espe¬ 
cially  handy  for  a  tent  pole,  as  the  arm 
can  be  made  as  long  or  as  short  as  de¬ 
sired  according  where  the  light  is  to  fall. 

Joe  Ballenger,  South  Carolina. 


Simple  Way  to  Brown  Biscuits 

IN  your  December  issue  C.  L.  J.  suggests 
1  a  method  of  browning  biscuits  on  the  top 
without  burning  them  on  the  bottom.  I 
am  glad  to  find  somebody  who  has  dis¬ 
proved  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  one 
must  not  expect  to  brown  biscuits  with 
a  reflector.  The  secret  lies,  as  C.  L.  J. 
indicates,  in  having  a  bright  flame  in  front 
of  the  baker,  not  a  mere  bed  of  coals.  He 
also  describes  a  method  of  altering  the 
angle  of  reflection  to  secure  the  desired 


result.  May  I  add  a  simpler  method 
which  I  have  tried  with  much  success? 

Biscuits  naturally  burn  on  the  bottom  be¬ 
fore  they  brown  on  the  top.  An  even 
baking  surface  can  be  secured  by  blanket¬ 
ing  the  lower  reflecting  surface  with  a  flat 
rock  or  even  a  piece  of  green  wood  when 
the  bread  is  approaching  the  condition  of 
“done.”  This  allows  the  upper  surface  to 
keep  on  working  as  long  as  one  wishes  in 
order  to  put  the  right  tint  on  the  tops  of 
the  biscuits.  Arthur  L.  Wheeler,  Pa. 


The  Pudding  Stick  in  Camp 

A  LONG  handled  spoon  is  very  handy 
in  camp,  but  is  a  nuisance  to  pack.  I 
always  make  a  pudding  stick  to  use  for 
stirring  cereal,  soups,  stews  and  any  kind 
of  “mulligan.”  Take  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
about  18  inches  long,  shape  one  end  round 
and  the  other  broad  and  flat  like  a  small 
paddle.  Do  not  use  cedar  or  soft  wood 
unless  you  like  that  flavor.  Throw  it  away 
when  changing  camp  and  make  a  new  one. 

I.  Smith,  Maine. 


To  Protect  Against  Snow  Blindness 

rJ"1  HIS  suggestion  of  mine  will  prepare 
for  the  intense  glare  of  the  snow.  The 
idea  is  not  a  new  one  by  any  means,  for  it 
is  used  by  the  Esquimaux  of  the  far  north 
to  guard  against  snow-blindness.  To  con¬ 
struct  this  glare  shield  procure  two  small 
pieces  of  wood  and  fit  them  together  so 
there  will  be  only  a  narrow  slit  between. 
These  may  be  placed  over  the  eyes  like 
spectacles  and  fastened  with  a  deerskin 
thong  (a  common  cord  will  do)  behind  the 
head.  The  range  of  vision  will  then  be 
very  narrow,  but  all  the  glare  will  be  shut 
out.  Details  are  shown  in  the  rough  sketch 
below. 


The  Esquimaux  and  Indians  also  were 
accustomed  to  darken  the  skin  all  about 
the  eyes  with  soot.  This  mitigated  the 
glare  of  the  wide,  white  snow  fields,  and 
is  a  good  hint  to  remember  in  case  glare 
shields  are  forgotten.  If  anyone  has  had  a 
touch  of  snow  blindness,  he  will  know  that 
it  is  a  danger  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded 
against.  J.  O.  Stella,  New  Jersey. 
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HELPING  NEIGHBOR  JONES  RESTOCK  HIS  GUN 


WITH  A  FEW  NECESSARY  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS,  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  PATIENCE 
AND  DEEP  INTEREST,  HE  MADE  THE  OLD  GUN  BARREL  AN  ARM  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 


By  HERVEY  LOVELL 


WERE  I  asked  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  decide,  after 
a  lifetime  devotion  to  the  rifle, 
whether  I  had  derived  more  pleasure  from 
shooting  rifles,  reading  about  rifles,  or 
tinkering  over  them  in  my  spare  hours. 

I  have  felt  the  pride  of  replenishing  the 
farm  family  larder  with  venison,  and  I 
know  the  calm  content  that  goes  with 
trudging  homeward  on  a  crisp  fall  even¬ 
ing  with  a  companion  whom  you  have  de¬ 
feated  at  a  turkey  match.  That  pile  of 
well  thumbed  Forest  and  Streams  in  the 
corner  of  my  room  has 
served  me  well  for  many 
hours,,  and  assisted  me  to 
reduce  many  a  pipe  full  of 
tobacco  to  its  lowest  de¬ 
nomination,  as  dear  old 
Nessmuk  used  to  say;  but 
as  I  sit  here  writing,'  my 
eyes  fall  with  lasting  satis¬ 
faction  on  several  weapons 


matches,  and  our  admiration  for  the 
weapon  was  tempered  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  stock  did  not  match  up  or  class 
with  the  splendid  action  of  the  barrel.  It 
was  one  of  those  stingy  little  affairs  that 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  It  did  not 
hang  right,  and  there  was  no  way  you 
could  make  it  come  up  to  a  natural  way 
of  shooting.  It  was  a  case  of  cramping 
your  neck  and  wriggling  your  head  into  an 
unnatural  position  to  get  an  alignment. 

For  a  long  time  we  had  been  consider¬ 
ing  re-stocking  this  old  gun,  and  finally 


standing'  in  the  rack,  all  cared  for  with  a 
lover’s  attention,  and  whose  well  polished 
stocks  are  of  my  handiwork.  I  am  not  a 
gunsmith  or  mechanic,  and  have  only  ordi¬ 
nary  facility  with  tools,  but  such  as  I  have 
has  been  developed  almost  entirely  by  tin¬ 
kering  over  my  rifles.  I  have  at  various 
times  stocked  and  then  re-stocked  them. 
I  have  altered  blanks  and  drops,  and  shaped 
grips  and  moulded  cheek  pieces  until  now 
— when  I  settle  my  face  against  them,  I 
can  feel  that  they  know  me,  for  they  are 
my  own.  I  have  worked  upon  the  rifles 
of  my  friends,  or  rather,  we  have  worked 
together  on  them,  and  have  followed  every 
step,  from  the  careful  discussion  as  to 
length  and  drop,  to  drawing  the  diagrams 
and  selecting 


the  materials. 
We  have  fitted 
wood  into  iron, 
and  set  each 
bolt  and  screw 
with  a  care 
that  has  grown 
with  interest, 
evening  after 
evening,  with 
the  fascination 


oi  a  new  game, 
until  the  pol¬ 
ished  surfaces 
reflected  each 
shade  of  light 
as  the  result  of 
our  handicraft. 

I  have  progressed  so  far  that  I  want  to 
tell  others  how  to  do  it.  My  neighbor 
Jones,  with  whom  I  had  been  shooting  for 
years,  owned  as  fine  a  shooting  rifle  barrel 
as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  had  a  good  re¬ 
liable  lock  and  action.  The  barrel  had 
been  rifled  by  a  workman  who  knew  his 
business.  It  was  the  right  weight,  the  right 
length,  and  finely  sighted,  and  from  breech 
to  muzzle  there  was  not  a  rough  scratch 
or  pit  on  its  polished  surface.  I  have  seen 
this  rifle  repeatedly  get  away  with  the 
major  share  of  the  birds  at  the  shooting 


got  around 
to  it.  In  an 
old  issue  of 
Forest  and 
Stream  we 
had  seen  an 
article  about 
restock¬ 
ing  Spring- 
fields,  so 
Jones  or- 
d  e  r  e  d  the 
materials 
needed  to 
construct'  a 
stock  and 
fittings  to  match,  all  ready  to  fit  and  cut : 
a  block  of  English  walnut  at  $3.00,  cast 
brass  Schutzen  butt  plate  at  $1.00.  In 
course  of  time  the  postman  left  a  parcel 
from  the  gunshop  and  a  few  hints  on  fit¬ 
ting  a  stock.  Jones  did  not  know  anything 
about  gun  stocking,  so  I  was  called  over  to 
help.  Together  we  marked  the  design  upon 
the  planed  block.  Looking  over  our  two 
kits  of  tools,  we  found  almost  everything 
needed,  except  a  checking  tool.  The  in¬ 
structions  sounded  very  simple  and  the  cost 
of  a  nice  rifle  would  be  small  compared  to 
the  pleasure  of  owning  one. 


An  evening  of  pleasant  anticipation  was 
spent  in  making  rough  diagrams  of  just 
how  the  grip  was  to  be  shaped,  and  the 
drop  at  heel,  kind  of  polish  and  checking 
were  discussed.  Surely  Jones  would  soon 
be  free  from  the  slavery  of  getting  knocked 
about  with  the  old  stock  in  a  long  day’s 
shooting.  The  boys  readily  agreed  to  try 
their  hand  at  sand-papering  and  Mrs.  Jones 
offered  to  make  a  case  of  an  old  sheepskin 
thrown  out  in  the  woodshed. 

With  the  clear  instructions  before  us 
putting  on  the  stock  was  like  a  new  and 
interesting  game,  gaining  in 
fascination  as  the  evenings 
passed,  and  each  evening 
brought  the  work  nearer 
completion.  When  the  work 
was  finally  done,  the  whole 
family  trooped  outdoors  to 
see  Dad  and  the  boys  try 
a  few  shots.  There  was  a 
great  surprise  when  they 
saw  the  ease  with  which  a 
ten  ring  could  be  punctured. 
All  remarked  at  the  ease  of 
lining  up  the  sights.  The 
T  ~  rifle  seemed  to  almost  point 

itself,  and  no  skinned 
//  '  cheeks  resulted  from  the 

jar  of  40  grains  of  black 
powder.  Each  succeeding 
Saturday  shoot  made  Jones 
earnestly  hope  that  more 
lovers  of  the  rifle  might  see 
that  article  and  make  the 
family  rifle  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  efficiency,  to  be 
cherished  by  the  sons  till 
their  eyes  grew  too  dim  for 
shooting. 

What  it  will  cost  you  to 
as  Jones  did  depends  on  your  taste. 


A  good  type  of  stock  to  make 


Send  to  some  reliable  shop  for  parts  ;  many 
shops  keep  every  part  of  the  gun  in  stock. 

The  development  of  the  modern  rifle 
stock  has  taken  a  very  long  time.  The 
styles  in  use  have  not  changed  as  often  as 
Milady’s  apparel,  but  yet  “the  world  do 
move.”  Our  great-grandfather-  had  a  rifle 
made  up  by  the  local  smith,  and  the 
following  specifications  would  have  been 
sufficient :  American  maple  stock  full 
length  of  barrel,  but  of  boy’s  size  and 
weight,  man-size  barrel  40"  long;  cheap 
soft  iron  lock  and  furniture,  stock  brass 
trimmed.  The  barrel  was  bored  to  a 
gauge  of  so  many  round  balls  to  the  pound 
same  as  a  shotgun.  How  those  puny  little 
stocks  held  up  such  a  heavy  barrel  is  a 
mystery.  The  fact  is,  the  soft  Eon  locks 
usually  fell  off  first.  Give  me  one  of  that 
type  of  arms  made  by  one  of  our  private 
barrel  makers  of  to-day,  bored  28  or  32 
caliber  for  greased  bullet,  and  I  care  not 
how  many  Springfields  and  other  repeat¬ 
ing  rifles  are  showing  up  at  the  turkey 
shoots,  I  would  get  mine,  barring  acci¬ 
dents.  The  barrel  would  be  good  for  2/2 " 
groups  at  200  yards. 

We  will  suppose  that  you  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  block  of  good  imported  walnut, 
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hard  and  heavy.  It  will  cost  according  to 
amount  of  figure  or  wave  showing  black 
on  lighter  field.  Walnut  of'a  hard  grade 
must  be  used  at  any  rate.  Fancy  Ameri¬ 
can  will  cost  as  much  as  imported  and  will 
not  “stay  put”  at  the  joints  with  metal. 
You  should  pay  two  to  six  dollars.  Get 
it  thicker  than  a  shotgun  stock  as  you  want 
a  nice  cheek  piece.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
made  with  a  short  full  pistol  grip,  other¬ 
wise  you  could  not  improve  much  on  the 
dollar-six  bits  stock,  factory  machine  made 
to  place  on  the  corn 
sheller  variety  of 
guns.  Why  they  do 
not  put  on  stocks 
to  support  the  face 
in  aiming,  giving  a 
real  controlling  grip 
for  hands,  no  one 
seems  to  know. 

Now  be  sure  you 
know  what  shape 
you  want.  Ascer¬ 
tain  the  method  of 
fastening,  whether 
a  through  bolt  like  ^ 
a  Ballard  or  tang 
straps  like  Win¬ 
chester  and  Stevens. 

The  long  bolts 
through  stock  from 
butt  are  best  with 
cheap  soft  wood,  as 
you  can  tighten  it 
up  if  loose.  Always 
bore  this  long  bolt 
hole  first  or  get  a 

gunsmith  who  sold  you  the  block  to  bore 
it  for  you.  That  would  be  sure  and  cheaper 
in  the  long  run,  as  it  takes  two  augers. 

Buy,  borrow  or  purloin  a  very  narrow 
chisel  and  one  of  about  J4",  then  sharpen 
as  keen  as  razors  to  gouge  out  for  tang 
and  trigger  plates,  if  of  Stevens  or  Win¬ 
chester  make.  Mark  around  tang  very  close 
with  a  scratch  awl  or  sharp  pencil.  Drop  in 
the  straps,  carefully  keeping  a  very  tight  fit. 
Blacken  the  metal  with  lamp  black  to  see 
where  it  fits  too  tight;  then  cut  off  the  high 
black  spots,  and  remember  you  cannot  put 
back  what  you  cut  away  by  mistake.  Grad¬ 
ually  drop  down  into  wood  and  fit  tight 
against  rear  of  action  at  same  time.  The 
stock  must  not  be  shaped  in  any  way  till 
action  is  on  and  tight.  Join  the  two  up  tight 
and  drill  screw  holes  a  little  undersize. 
Drive  in  screws;  if  they  hold  the  wood 
and  metal  close  and  tight,  all  is  well, 
otherwise  start  over  if  you  have  room. 
If  not,  scrap  the  block  and  get  a  new  one, 
for  it  will  shoot  loose  and  be  worthless. 

I  believe  a  shaky  stock  makes  a  rifle  an 
inaccurate  shooter. 

When  you  have  tightened  up  screws  not 
a  crack  should  be  seen,  then  the  oil  or 
varnish  will  make  your  lock  nearly  dust 
and  rain-tight.  The'  old  model  .44  Ste¬ 
vens  was  hard  to  fit  tight,  and  it  had  upper 
and  lower  straps,  cast  integral  and  very 
long.  I  had  to  cut  and  shove  in  length¬ 
wise.  which  was  harder  than  it  appears 
on  paper. 

Next  start  shaping  for  butt  plate  as  at 
action;  saw  off  at  13"  from  trigger,  plate 
will  add  another  Y"-  Screw  this  plate  on 
after  drilling  holes.  Now  cut  all  wood 
down  to  metals.  Remember  this  is  a  rifle 
stock  with  considerable  drop.  A  shotgun 
stock  is  straight  to  catch  up  quickly  and 


shoot  high  at  rising  birds.  Four-inch  drop 
gives  a  very  natural  standing  position  off¬ 
hand.  This  drop  is  not  stylish,  but  is  used 
by  most  of  the  best  shots  and  private  gun- 
makers  for  off-hand  shooting.  Make  a 
line  on  drop  of  stock  to  line  up  with  sight, 
then  leave  this  in  center  of  work  till  fin¬ 
ishing  as  it  acts  as  a  guide. 

Try  fitting  on,  or  rather  leaving  on,  a  big 
fat  cheek  piece  1"  thick,  not  one  of  those 
so-called  ornaments  that  factories  charge 
$5.00  to  put  on  and  be  useless.  It  helps  to 


Necessary  tools,  including  checking  tool,  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost 


steady  the  eye  by  giving  the  face  a  found¬ 
ation  to  rest  close  against  while  aiming. 
Anything  is  beautiful  which  is  the  best 
form  to  do  a  certain  alloted  work.  Cut 
away  after  marking  out  cheek  piece,  using 
a  chisel  and  round  edge  file.  Make  every 
corner  sharp,  every  curve  a  true  one.  Top 
of  stock  should  be  plained  straight;  round 
off  with  file  all  over. 

The  beginner  must  remember  to  leave 
the  cheek  piece  to  one  side  of  center  line 
of  stock  before  shaping  up  on  any  place. 
After  the  stock  is  roughly  modeled,  as  it 
progresses  toward  perfection,  all  the  little 
personal  adjustments  must  be  made  to 
make  the  gun  fit  you  exactly.  In  making 
these  adjustments  sometimes  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  A 
professional  gun  fitter  would  go  about  it 
with  a  try-gun.  The  amateur  gun-stocker 
can  get  some  good  points  from  his  method 
of  procedure.  A  shooter  is  measured  with  a 
try-gun  as  follows:  The  adjustability  of  the 
try-gun  as  to  length  of  stock,  cast  off  and 
drop  of  comb  and  heel  is  explained. 
After  advising  that  the  breadth,  height 
and  usual  shooting  position  of  the  shooter 
governs  his  measurements,  the  expert  takes 
up  separately  the  different  parts  of  a  gun 
that  should  fit  the  shooter.  First,  he 
measures  the  length  of  stock  required  by 
resting  the  butt  of  the  gun  in  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  finding  at  what  length  the  fore¬ 
finger  comfortably  reaches  the  trigger. 
Then  the  expert  has  the  shooter  take  the 
gun  in  his  natural-  shooting  position; 
studies  carefully  the  position  of  the  butt 
and  the  comb ;  makes  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  until  the  butt  finally  fits  the 
shooter’s  shoulder  and  the  heel  has  the 
correct  drop. 

The  comb  is  a  harder  proposition.  The 


shooter’s  eye  has  to  be  sighted,  and  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  way  he  “cheeks  the  gun.” 
The  expert  then  adjusts  the  comb  several 
times  until  it  fits  snugly  to  the  shooter’s 
cheek,  making  sure  that  it  is  impossible 
tor  the  shooter  to  hide  his  sighting  eye 
behind  the  breech  of  the  gun.  To  note 
these  points,  he  stands  in  front  of  the 
shooter,  making  proper  adjustments.  He 
also  observes  whether  or  not  the  stock 
must  be  cast-off,  if  so  he  turns  the  stock 
to  one  side,  and  makes  a  slight  alteration 
in  the  setting  of 
the  comb. 

After  satisfying 
himself  that  the  gun 
is  a  correct  fit  for 
the  shooter,  the 
stock  is  locked. 
This  completes  the 
task  and  the  shooter 
has  the  measure¬ 
ments  for  a  gun  that 
fits  properly  and  en¬ 
ables  him  to  shoot 
better  of  the  traps 
or  afield. 

Finishing  a  stock 
takes  time  and  pa¬ 
tience.  Leave  no 
sunken  holes  in  fil¬ 
ing  down ;  wet,  heat 
and  sandpaper  sev¬ 
eral  times  till  fuzzy 
grain  quits  raising. 
An  oven  is  fine  to 
heat  wood  in  for 
about  two  minutes. 
Finish  with  number  one  steel  wool.  Do- 
not  spare  the  arm,  so  the  wood  is  smooth 
as  glass.  Give  one  heavy  coat  of  orange 
shellac,  dry  till  next  day,  smooth  with  steel 
wool,  apply  thin  coat  of  rubbing  varnish, 
and  set  it  in  dry  warm  room  for  five  days; 
then  rub  until  smooth  with  powdered 
pumice-stone  on  wet  rag.  If  holes  appear 
you  will  put  on  another  coat  of  varnish 
and  rub  with  pumice  again  till  all  dust 
marks  and  brush  streaks  disappear. 

Accompanying  this  is  a  cut  of  checking 
tool  and  other  useful  tools.  Lay  off  check¬ 
ing  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  first ;  bend  it 
around  grip  and  mark  with  pencil  on  var¬ 
nish.  Start  at  left  letting  one  tooth  or 
rather  all  teeth  follow  last  cut.  Practice 
on  a  board  first  till  proficient.  Gil  cuts 
with  stained  oil,  using  rosewood  stain,  and 
checking  will  show  fine  and  clear. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  true  stock 
of  a  try-gun  can  be  made  smaller  or 
larger  at  will,  but  that  whatever  you  shave 
from  your  gun  stock  cannot  be  replaced, 
his  means  caution  and  careful  work  at  all 
times.  It  means  patient,  loving  work.  I 
might  almost  add,  and  if  your  only  idea 
in  restocking  a  gun  is  to  “get  it  done 
cheaper  at  home”  you  might  better  save 
your  pennies  and  have  a  professional  build 
one  for  you,  for  there  are  few  jobs  on 
which  genuine  interest  plays  a  keener  and 
more  important  part. 

Every  man  loves  a  gun.  The  possession  of 
a  truly  fine  weapon  is  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  is  very  dear  to  the  man  with  the 
instincts  of  true  sportsmanship ;  and  a 
worthy  rifle  barrel,  which  has  been  re¬ 
stocked  with  care  and  discriminating  taste 
is  one  of  the  most  cherished  bequests  a 
father  may  leave  his  son  as  an  expression 
of  his  own  individuality. 
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H.  W.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

I  am  anxious  to  know  how  to  make 
from  turkey  wing  bones  or  other  material 
such  an  instrument  as  is  used  by  woods¬ 
men  in  calling  wild  turkeys.  I  know  that 
the  wild  turkey  is  a  wise  bird  and  I  know 
that  certain  precautions  are  necessary  in 
hunting  him,  and  certain  signs  need  to  be 
looked  for  in  locating  him,  and  I  want  to 
post  myself  alon'g  these  lines. 

If  your  splendid  magazine  will  publish 
the  information  I  desire,  I  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  favor. 

Ans. — Some  hunters  use  the  bone  from 
the  second  middle  joint  of  the  turkey — 
the  smaller  bone — and  although  the  finer 
the  bone,  the  more  realistic  the  call,  still 
a  larger  one  is  easier  to  practise  on.  Place 
one  end  just  within  the  lips,  clasp  the 
bone  by  both  hands,  closed  to  form  a 
sphere  with  the  thumbs  overlapping  about 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  bone  enclosed  within  the  hands. 
The  second  and  third  fingers  of  one  hand 
are  held  to  ppen  and  shut  as  the  sound  is 
given  out  by  sucking  in  quick  draws 
through  the  bone.  An  effort  to  pronounce 
the  sounds,  “tu-u-u-u-rk-turk-turk-turk” 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  op¬ 
eration.  The  lips  must  be  tightly  closed 
around  the  bone  that  all  air  inhaled  shall 
come  through  the  bone,  but  not  held  stiffly 
in  the  mouth.  An  early  issue  of  Forest 
and  Stream  will  contain  an  article  on 
Turkey  hunting  that  will  answer  you  more 
fully  and  also  give  some  other  details  of 
the  modes  of  hunting  this  noble  game  bird. 


E.  D.  P.,  Rumson,  N.  J. : 

I  am  an  owner  and  lover  of  dogs,  and 
wdsh  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  rumor  that  it  will  soon  become  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  dog  cakes,  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  prohibited  their  manufacture 
as  a  measure  of  food  conservation.  If  you 
know  anything  about  this,  will  you  kindly 
inform  me. 

Ans. — We  have  inquired  of  makers  of 
dog  food,  who  advise  that  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  permitted  to  continue  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dog  cakes,  etc.  This  will  be 
welcome  news  to  dog  owners,  for  Dog 
Cakes,  Puppy  Biscuits,  etc.,  are  now  looked 
upon  more  as  economical  necessities  than 
canine  luxuries. 

In  Great  Britain  it  appeared  likely  at 
one  time  that  the  manufacture  would  be 
prohibited,  but  it  was  soon  shown  that 
the.  use  of  these  foods  really  relieved  the 
strain  upon  foods  of  various  kinds  made 
for  human  consumption.  The  Food  Con¬ 
troller  therefore  gave  the  necessary  per¬ 
mission  for  the  continuance  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Dog  Cakes.  The  same  view  has 
been  taken  here,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  remain  effective. 


S.  S.  G„  Wallace,  Ida.: 

I  have  your  book,  “Gun  Craft” ;  I  also 
take  Forest  and  Stream.  Will  you  kindly 
advise  me  on  the  following  points : 

No.  I— What  is  the  difference  in  shoot¬ 
ing  power  and  results  between  a  32  inch 
barrel  shot  gun  and  a  30  inch  barrel? 

No.  2 — Is  the  same  load  used  in  32  inch 
barrel  as  is  used  in  the  shorter  barrel? 

No.  3 — What,  if  any  advantage,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  32  inch  over  the  30? 

Ans. — Question  No.  1 :  There  is  no 
measurable  difference  in  the  shooting  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  30"  or  32"  barrel  of  12  gauge, 
the  same  boring  and  equal  loads.  The 
difference  that  does  exist  is  in  favor  of  the 
30"  barrels,  for  the  reason  that  the  force 
of  the  powder  is  exercised  within  the  first 
16  inches,  and  after  that  there  is  a  loss  of 
power  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the 
shot  against  the  sides  of  the  barrels.  The 
reason  that  gun  barrels  are  made  longer 
than  16  inches,  is  to  facilitate  handling  and 
more  accurate  aim.  The  recoil  of  a  32" 
barrel  is  slightly  less  than  the  recoil  of  a 
30"  barrel,  because  the  gas  column  is 
lengthened  and  expelled  more  slowly. 

Question  No.  2 :  Weight  for  weight,  the 
same  load  is  used  in  a  30"  and  a  32" 
barrel  of  the  same  gauge. 

Question  No.  3 :  A  32"  barrel  affords 
slightly  better  alignment  and  can  be  swung 
with  more  regularity  on  crossing  birds. 
.On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  barrels  are 
a  trifle  slower,  and  there  is  the  minor 
reduction  in  recoil  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  A  tall  powerful  man  who  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  fast  might  do  better  with  a 
32"  barrel  than  he  could  with  one  that  was 
shorter.  On  the  other  hand  a  man  of  only 
moderate  strength,  who  was  inclined  to  be 
slow,  would. unquestionably  do  better  work 
with  30"  barrels.  The  personal  equation 
enters  entirely  into  this  question. 


J.  B.,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. : 

Am  taking  advantage  of  your  most  kind 
and  needed  offer  of  expert  advice  by  ask¬ 
ing  advice  on  the  following:  I  have  a  16 
gauge  Fulton  gun,  manufactured  by  the 
Hunter  Arms  Co.  It  is  one  of  their  double 
hammerless  models,  right  barrel  half 
choke ;  left,  full  •  choke.  I  can  success¬ 
fully  hit  small  bottles  and  tin  cans  when 
thrown  up  in  the  air1  almost  every 
time  I  shoot  at  them.  Yet  when  in 
the  field  I  fail  miserably  sometimes.  I 
hardly  ever  seem  to  be  able  to  hit  a  fast 
running  rabbit  or  flying  bird,  even  in  the 
open ;  when  I  do  happen  to  hit,  I  attribute 
-it  more  to  luck  than  skill.  I  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  whatever  on  squirrels  or  slow  mov¬ 
ing  game.  Would  you  lay  this  fault  to 
lack  of  practice  or  the  gun  not  fitting  me, 
or  the  gauge?  Before  I  bought  this  gun 
I  shot  a  12  gauge  for  two  years  with  fair 


success.  I  made  a  change  because  my  old 
gun  was  a  single.  I  bought  a  16  gauge  on 
a  friend’s  recommendation.  The  new  gun 
seems  to  fit  me  O.  K.  I  can  point  it  at 
any  object  and  get  it  in  line  in  an  instant. 
My  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  shooting  under 
every  time.  I  shoot  with  both  eyes  open 
always  I  use  No.  6  shot  2j/>  drams  Lesmoke. 
Have  tried  yl/2  chilled — no  better  luck, 
you  can  give. 

Ans. — The  fact  that  you  shoot  under 
moving  objects  indicates  either  one  of  two 
things :  your  stock  is  too  straight  or  it  has 
too  much  drop  at  the  butt.  You  can 
lengthen  the  stock  by  putting  on  a  rubber 
recoil  pad,  or  you  can  build  it  up  by  the 
application  of  a  leather  pad  over  the  comb. 
The  fact  that  you  are  using  a  16  gauge  is 
not  a  handicap  worthy  of  mention. 

Would  suggest  that  you  try  shooting  at 
objects  with  your  head  held  almost  erect; 
that  is,  do  not  throw  your  face  down  to 
the  gun  stock.  We  also  advise  you  to  try 
No.  8  shot.  They  are  large  enough  for 
ordinary  game.  Lesmoke  powder  is  in¬ 
tended  for  rifles  only.  We  advise  you  to 
try  factory  loaded  shells  with  Dupont  or 
Infallible  powder. 


R.  B.  H.,  Hazlehurst,  Ga. : 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Forest  and 
Stream  and  would  thank  you  if  you  would 
print  the  address  of  the  King  Arms. Co. 
in  your  columns..  I  have  a  Belgian  shot 
gun,  12  gauge,  with  their  name  but  no  other 
address.  It  needs  some  new  locks  and  as  it 
is  a  fine  shooting  gun  I  would  like  to  get 
the  address  of  the  company  or  some  other 
company  that  handles  Relgian  shot  guns. 

Ans. — Your  gun  is  of  Belgian  make,  and 
we  regret  to  inform  you  that  we  know  of 
no  one  in  this  country  who  has  parts  for 
sale.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any- 
possibility  of  getting  them  for  a  long  time 
after  the  war.  We  have  had  several  in¬ 
quiries  before  about  the  same  make  of  gun. 


C.  D.  M.,  Dover,  Del. : 

Would  be  pleased  to  have  the  following 
information : 

1st. — What  distance  a  load  of  shot  strings 
at  50  yards? 

2d. — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  string¬ 
ing  of  different  sizes  of  shot? 

Ans. — 1st. — A  load  of  three  drams  of 
powder  and  1 %  ounces  of  No.  7  shot  fired 
from  a  choke  bore  gun  will  string  about 
21  feet  at  50  yards  range. 

2d. — Theoretically  there  should  be  no 
difference  in  the  stringing  of  the  different 
sizes  of  shot  up  to  40  yards.  If  this  oc¬ 
curred,  it  would  simply  indicate  that  the 
gun  would  not  handle  one  size  as  well  as 
another. 
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“KILLING  TIME,”  IN  FLORIDA 


IF  YOU  MUST  FISH  FOR  SHARKS— FISH  FROM  THE  DOCK 
IT’S  SAFER  AND  HELP  IS  PLENTIFUL 


Two  Helpers  Enough 
for  the  First 


More  Help  Needed  for 
the  Second 


Recruits  Struggling 
With  the  Third 


In  Sight  hut  Not  on  the 
Dock 


Still  Fighting  —  Every¬ 
body  in  Action 


Satisfied  With  His  Morn¬ 
ing’s  Catch 
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NEAF  APGAR 


high  gun  at  dozens  of 
biggest  Eastern 
shoots  since  he 
bought  an 


ITHACA 


which  improved 
hisshootingabout 
5  %  —  Any  man 
can  shoot  an 
ITHACA  better. 


Catalogue  FREE. 
Double  hammer¬ 
less  guns,  $29.00 
up;  single  barrel 
trap  guns,  $85.00 

up. 


Address  Box  25 


ITHACA  GUN 
COMPANY 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


1 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun, 
be  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don’t  you 
experiment  ?  It's  a  mighty 
'  interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — pnd  save 
considerable  money. 


Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you  out 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 

270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


25c 

Postpaid 


For 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 


Io  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  oaoces  postpaid 

for  35  cents. 


VM.  F.  NY  E,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  I  was  a  very  small  boy  my 
father  purchased  a  long-barreled, 
single-shot  Remington  rifle  and  gave  me 
the  weapon  with  this  sound  advice :  “Son, 
this  is  a  good  rifle  and  will  remain  a  good 
rifle  as  long  as  you  take  care  of  it.  It  will 
shoot  straighter  than  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  hold,,  and  a  .22  has  sufficient  power  to 
kill  any  of  the  small  game  you  will  meet  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  bought  you  a 
single-shot  for  several  reasons ;  it  is  safer 
than  a  repeater,  conserves  ammunition,  is 
much  easier  to  clean,  is  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  most  of  all  it  will  teach 
you  to  place  your  first  ball  with  such  care 
and  precision  there  will  be  no  need  of  a 
second.  That,  son,  is  what  constitutes  a 
good  rifleman,  do  the  job  with  the  first 
shot.  Never  fire  until  the  right  instant 
and  then  make  a  clean  hit. 

“Take  the  gun,  boy,  and  use  it  well,  and 
remember  that  you  can  learn  just  as  much 
with  this  .22  as  you  can  with  the  most 
powerful  rifle  made.” 

I  quote  dad,  word  for  word,  because 
this  bit  of  shooting  gospel  is  engraved 
upon  my  memory,  and  all  that  the  subse¬ 
quent  years  have  taught  me  is  that  my 
parent  was  absolutely  right ;  the  .22  is  the 
ideal  gun  for  the  man  or  boy  who  wants 
to  learn  the  game  and  become  a  rifleman 
of  the  sort  to  redeem  our  lost  reputation 
as  “a  nation  of  marksman.”  So  when  you 
meet  a  chap  who .  despises  the  small  bore 
just  place  him  where  he  belongs;  he  is 
either  windbag  or  ignoramus,  and  does 
not  merit  serious  attention. 


PIERCE  IN  BAD 

I  HAVE  read  Bro.  Pierce’s  article  on  the 
Army  Automatic  in  the  December  issue, 
and  just  for  that  I  desire  to  smite  him  on 
the  jaw  with  one  almighty  wollop,  some¬ 
thing  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
doing,  for  you  see  he  might  have  that  .45 
of  his  within  reach,  and  that  would  mean 
slow  music  and.  flowers  for  the  writer.  It 
is  not  what  Bro.  Pierce  said  that  raised 
my  ire ;  his  is  the  sin  of  omission.  He 
mentions  a  certain  wonderful  device  that 
enables  a  man  to  adopt  the  Colt  .45  Service 
Pistol  to  the  .22  rim-fire  long-rifle  cart¬ 
ridge,  shows  that  said  device  works  per¬ 
fectly,  and  then  blandly  fails  to  tell  us  how 
the  contraption  came  into  existence  and 
where  “we  uns”  can  duplicate  it. 

Does  Bro.  Pierce  realize  that  there  are 
pistol  bugs  all  over  the  face  of  this  broad 
land  that  would  hock  their  very  souls  to 
possess  this  thing  he  holds  so  lightly? 

Does  Bro.  Pierce  remember  that  practice 
with  service  ammunition  lames  the  wrist 
and  consumes  the  bank  roll? 

Does  Bro.  Pierce  appreciate  that  this  de¬ 
vice  would  enable  us  to  train  certain  young 
officers  with  a  cartridge  that  is  obtainable, 


economical  and  pleasant  to  fire,  and  that 
without  said  device,  said  young  officers  will 
go  to  France  with  only  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  their  sidearm? 

Does  Bro.  Pierce  know  that  target  work 
with  the  new  army  pistol  has  become  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo,  except  among  mill¬ 
ionaires  and  folks  like  himself  who  can 
“connect”  with  Uncle  Sam’s  ammunition 
box? 

Does  Bro.  Pierce  display  that  fine  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit  usually  found  among  the  great 
race  of  shooters? 

NO!  Bro.  Pierce  is  a  very  thoughtless 
and  selfish  individual  who  refuses  to  share 
his  secret  with  anyone.  And  un  ss  he  tells 
us  more  about  this  .22  caliber  attachment 
for  the  army  .45,  and  gives  us  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  the  cost  and  the  place  to  buy  one, 
he  need  never  write  again  for  Forest  and 
Stream,  or  any  other  religious  journal. 
Until  he  makes  proper  amends,  we  propose 
to  suspend  him  from  the  lodge  for  conduct 
unbecoming  a  gun  bug  and  a  gentleman. 


AN  ANSWER  IN 
APOLOGY 

I  THE  said  Bro.  Pierce,  to  the  above 
>  charge  of  selfishness  and  thoughtless¬ 
ness  plead — Not  Guilty. 

Had  I  the  ability  and  courage  to  voice 
my  opinions  on  the  sacred  lore  of  gun- 
bugiveness,  as  well  as  does  our  friend  Capt. 
Tinney,  I  would  perhaps  have  for  a  target 
more  columns  of  Forest  and  Stream;  but 
I,  lacking  in  these  points,  must  keep  inside 
the  ten  ring  of  the  subject  and  of  necessity 
omit  some  details. 

My  pack  is  packed  in  anticipation  of  an 
early  trip  “over  there”  and  in  this  pack  is 
packed  the  .22  Cal.  Attachment  for  the  .45 
Auto  Pistol.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
certain  stories  of  how  the  bedrooms  of  the 
trenches  are  greatly  favored  by  rats  have 
convinced  me  that  a  .22 — 45  gun  would  be 
better  insurance  on  a  night’s  rest  when 
with  me,  then  it  could  possibly  be  if  put  on 
exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  other  members 
of  the  order  of  gun  bugs — which  is  more 
self-preservation  than  selfishness. 

To  prove  my  unselfishness,  and  for  the 
privilege  of  “sitting  in”  with  those  of 
Forest  and  Stream  readers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  I  will  give  as  complete  detailed  in¬ 
formation  as  the  circumstances  of  warfare 
will  permit  to  all  who  address  me  care  373 
Washington  Ave.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  allow¬ 
ing  sufficient  time  for  the  forwarding  and 
reply — and  remembering  the  price  of  in¬ 
dividual  maintainance  of  Postal  Systems. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  of  our  gun-makers  are 
all  utilized  in  doing  their  bit  towards  low¬ 
ering  the  curtain  on  the  argument  in 
Europe,  and  any  man  who  howls  unusually 
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loud  for  a  special  gun  or  rat  killer  may 
be  charged  with  a  sin  greater  than  mine. 

Be  patient,  Bro.  Tinney,  and  in  the  near 
future  you  shall  behold  one  of  these  at¬ 
tachments  and  you  shall  see  for  yourself. 
As  this  gun  was  described  pretty  well  in 
the  December  issue  I  beg  to  be  acquitted 
and  allowed  to  advance  into  the  good 
graces  of  our  fellow  folks  of  the  shooting 
world.  T.  T.  Pierce. 

I  GO  TO  WORK 

LAST  year  I  collected  all  my  old  field 
notes  on  the  .22  together  with  a  mass 
of  contemporary  data  sent  to  me  from 
England  where  they  have  gone  into  the 
small  bore  game  very  thoroughly  and  met 
with  wonderful  success.  I  made  a  digest 
of  all  this  abstract  matter  and  spent  the 
fall  experimenting.  During  the  past  sea¬ 
son  I  added  the  element  of  green  men  and 
completed  an  instruction  course  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  results  were  most  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  effective  range  of  the  .22  long 
rifle  rim-fire  cartridge  is  just  a  trifle  more 
than  one-quarter  that  of  the  service  am¬ 
munition,  so  I  just  simply  divided  all 
measurements  by  four  and  followed  the 
official  manuals  issued  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  and  for  all  ranges  up  to  and 
including  300  yards,  the  “22-5-40”  is,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  practice  cart¬ 
ridge  now  on  the  market.  And  at  200 
yards  it  can  hold  its  own  in  an  accuracy 
test  with  the  best  hi-power  ammunition. 

T.  E„  Billings,  Mont.: 

For  long  distance  accurate  shooting 
would  you  recommend  a  telescope  or  do 
you  prefer  some  other  sight? 

Ans. — A  telescope  is  always  a  great  aid 
when  one’s  eyes  are  not  normal.  For  tar¬ 
get  or  game  shooting  at  long  distances  a 
telescope  is  excellent  when  its  use  is  un¬ 
derstood,  otherwise  it  is  more  of  a  hin¬ 
drance  than  a  help.  As  a  general  propo- 
| '  sition  the  ordinary  hunting  sights  are  best. 
Also,  for  long  distance  target  shooting 
the  peep  sight  is  best. 

E.  E.  H„  New  York  City: 

,  I  would  like  to  know  the  average , pene¬ 
tration  of  the  .22  rim  fire  cartridge,  Short, 
Long,  Long  Rifle  and  Extra  Lorig,  the 
shocking  ability  of  each,  and  the  maximum 
distance  at  which  each  can  be  counted  on 
for  accuracy  when  used  in  a  .22  revolver 
with  6-inch  barrel.  Also  tell  me  what  you 
can  about  cartridges  for  the  .30  caliber! 
Luger  Automatic  Pistol.  I  have  been  using! 
a  .22  pistol  for  small  game  and  target 
practise  and  am  surprised  at  the  good 
j  scores  it  makes. 

Ans. — The  .22  Long  Rifle  is  the  best  car¬ 
tridge  for  use  in  the  revolver  mentioned 
1 1  and  a  good  holder  or  from  muzzle  rest 
should  be  able  to  make  creditable  targets 
at  100  yards  well  within  an  eight  inch 
bullseve.  At  shorter  ranges  the  accuracy 
would  be  considerably  better.  For  instance, 
at  75  feet  with  .22  Short  cartridges  two 
inch  groups  and  better  should  be  made. 
The  .22  Long  is  not  as  good  as  the  Short 
or  Long  Rifle,  but  good  targets  should  be 
made  at  100  to  125  feet.  The  average  pen¬ 
etration  of  each  is  about  five  %-inch  pine 
boards. 

The  ballistics  of  the  Luger  cartridge  are 
weight  of  bullet  93  grains  average  muzzle 
I  velocity  1,134  foot  seconds,  average  muzzle 
energy  266  foot  pounds,  penetration  at  20 
feet  ten  ^-inch  pine  boards. 


A  jacket  which,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  rolled  up 
and  carried  in  your  pocket.  Compact,  light,  yet 
warm  as  toast. 

Co-Pro  covers  the  torso  perfectly  and,  protects  your 
body  from  the  cold.  Get  acquainted  with 


The  Great  Garment  for  the  Great  Outdoor 


A.  NATHAN, 

Dept.  B,  248  E.  26th  St.,  Bklyn, 


The  Ideal 
Garment  for 
the  Soldier 
Boys  in  the 
camps  or 
trenches. 


It  doesn’t  hinder  your  freedom  of  motion  (it 
has  no  sleeves).  It  simply  keeps  you  warm — 
you  don't  need  cumbersome  sweaters,  overcoats 
or  jerseys. 

When  not  in  use  can  be  rolled  into  a  neat 
package.  Eight  (S)  inches  long,  two  (2) 
inches  in  diameter,  which  weighs  only  eight 
ounces. 

At  the  better  sport  shops,  or  by  mail  post 
paid  at  $2.50.  Made  in  Olive,  Tan  or  Grey, 
and  three  sizes,  small,  medium  and  large. 

The  story’  of  Co-Pro  is  embodied  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  sportsman.  Book  free  on  request. 


Eifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Siffht,  extra  3.75 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Good  Sport  in  the  South 

On  my  large,  old  rice  plantation  ten  miles  from 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  I  have  some  of  the  finest  shoot¬ 
ing  for  deer,  turkeys,  ducks,  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  snipe  in  this  part  of  the  South.  The  finest 
fishing,  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  on  the  coast. 
Private  fresh  water  lake  excellently  stocked,  few 
hundred  feet  from  camp.  Most  exciting  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  with  well  trained  horses  and  hounds.  A  re¬ 
markably  attractive  locality  for  the  visiting  sports¬ 
men.  I  have  a  large  plantation  home  overlooking 
the  water  and  bungalows  which  I  use  as  lodges  for 
visiting  sportsmen,  and  together  with  excellent 
Southern  cooking  I  can  promise  you  a  long-to-be- 
remembered  trip. 

Write  at  once  and  state  when  you  can  come,  as 
I  can  take  care  of  only  a  limited  number  and  must 
know  in  advance.  Send  for  booklet. 

F  F  IOHNSTONF  Georgetown  P.  O. 
r.  Ej.  j vj oil o  i  south  Carolina 


“THREE  NATIONAL  PARKS  CAMPING  TOUR” 

In  thirty-five  to  forty  days,  by  pack  and 
saddle  horse  and  Railway  train  under  the 
guidance  of  J.  Western  Warner.  Taking 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  of  Colo.,  the 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Parks,  all  in  one 
trip  approximately  fifteen  hundred  miles 
thro  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Rockies. 

Best  of  references  furnished.  Parties 
interested  write  for  folder,  to 

J.  WESTERN  WARNER 

ALTON,  N.  H. (After Mar.  15)LIBBY,  MONT. 

Big  game  by  special  arrangement  in 
Wyoming,  Montana  and  Canada. 


FIX  THAT  PUNCTURE 
IN  ONE  MINUTE 


V  ^at  Puncture  can  be  in  a  rubber  or  leather  \ 
boot  or  shoe,  a  canvas  boat,  a  hot  water  bag.  or  any  ar-  « 
tide  of  rubber — and  in  less  than  a  minute  you  can  have  it  i 
,  fixed  UP  snug  and  tight,  absolutely  water-proof  with 

EZY-QUICK 
REPAIRERS 

No  cement  used.  Cannot  come  off.  Cannot  hurt  the  J 
foot.  The  two  plates  are  concave.  Lower  plate  has  a  j 
,  threaded  pivot,  which  projects  thru  hole  in  upper  plate  J 
thetwoare  heId  tightly  together  by  a  flush  nut.  1 
T  Metal  key,  furnished  with  each  Repairer,  is  used 
to  tighten  up  the  plates.  3  sizes:  H  inch  diamet-  [ 
er,  10c;  1  inch,  15c;  1  x  1^  inch,  20c. 

Catalog  of  Marble’s  Specialties 
for  Sportsmen  free  upon 
request . 

MAr.BLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


Good  Hunting  at  Moderate  Cost 

Newport  Springs  Camp  Cottages,  Newport, 
Fla.  Quail,  wild  turkey,  deer,  ducks  and  geese 
in  abundance.  Charming  location  on  St.  Marks 
river,  twenty  miles  from  Tallahassee,  near  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Sulphur  swimming  pool.  Water  beneficial  for 
rheumatism  and  indigestion.  Ideal  winter  climate. 
For  particulars  address  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Jr.. 
Newport,  Florida. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

This  large  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  volume  .  covers  the  whole 
field  of  upland  shooting  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  deals  with  the  birds  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  upland  shooter 
with  dog  and  gun,  and  gives  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  is  known 
about  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  all 
the  North  American  quail,  grouse 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme: 

Part  I — Life  histories  of  upland 
game  birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and 
also  guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates 
of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and 
48  other  full-page  plates,  with 
many  line  cuts  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word 
on  upland  shooting,  and  this  is 
what  some  of  the  authorities  think 
of  it: 

“It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be — but  so  sel¬ 
dom  is.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
than  a  treatise  on  field  sports,  for 
it  furnishes  such  full  and  excellent 
life  histories  of  the  birds  of  which 
it  treats  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pure 
ornithology.” — William  Brewster, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  very  complete  monograph 
sportsmen  and  naturalists  . 
with  anecdotes,  of  his  own  and 
others  .  .  .  The  book  will  be 

enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but 
by  the  general  reader.” — Sun  New 
York. 

“An  important,  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  well  written  book;  a  work 
that  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  sportsmen.  The  work 
is  the  first  complete  one  of  its 
kind.” — Boston  Globe. 

“This  volume  is  especially  wel¬ 
come — a  treat  to  every  man  who 
loves  to  tramp  the  uplands  with 
dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

This  book  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  American  Duck  Shooting, 
and  the  two  cover  practically  the 
whole  subject  of  field  shooting 
with  the  shotgun  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 


Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

MAGAZINE 

is  full  of  intensely  interesting, 
valuable  facts,  instruction  and 
information  regarding  Hunting, 
Fishing,  Trapping.  Tells  all  about 
guns  and  rifles;  how  to  select 
them;  how  to  reload  ammuni- 
tipn ;  how  to  build  blinds  for 
hunting  game;  how  to  train  your 
dog;  best  time  and  places  to 
hunt  and  fish ;  kind3  of  bait  to 
use  at  different  times  of  the 
vear,  and  other  valuable  fishing 
information  by  Dixie  Carroll; 
tells  all  about  camping  and 
woodcraft.  Sent  for  a  whole 
year,  over  1500  pages  in  all. 
of  just  the  kind  of  stuff  you 
like  best,  together  with  this 
handsome  wat'h  fob  for 
only  $1.00.  Your  money 
refunded  if  you  are  not 
perfectlv  satisfied  when 
you  receive  the  first 
copy. 

Special  Offer 

Just  to  show  you  what 
it’s  like,  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  this 
month’s  National 
Sportsmsn  and  this 
handsome  Ormulo 
Gold  watch  fob. 
on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps  or  coin. 
Wren  the  money 
in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  mail  it 
right  now  to 

National  Sportsman 
Magazine 

220  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston.  Mass. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK- 
I  ING.  Whether  you 
(walk  for  health, 
I  business  or  pleas- 
"  ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  By  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


^-Uniforms  and  Camp  Outfits^ 

OFFICERS  AND  MEN  IN  SERVICE 
HUNTERS  AND  TRAPPERS  AT  HOME 

Army  Sweaters  ..,.$4.50  First  Aid  Kits . $1.00 

Army  Shoes  .  6.00  Money  Belts . 75 

Army  Shirts  .  1.50  Trench  Mirrors . 60 

Red  Rubber  Coats..  7.00  Army  Blankets...’..  5.50 

Cots,  tables,  chairs,  lanterns,  ponchos  and  hundreds 
of  other  articles  in  our  new  catalogue  “C" 

Send  4c  postage 

Write  To-day.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 


37  West  125th  Street,  New  York  City 


RIFLES  «=— AMMUNITION 

Sportsmen’s  Supplies 
Honest  Goods,  Bottom  Prices,  Square  Deai 

Send  three  stamps  for  Katalog 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

410  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


BOXING  THE  COMPASS 

(continued  from  page  79) 

winded  me  and  I  doubted  if  he  had  seen 
me,  so  I  angled  off  quietly  to  one  side  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  then  slanted  in 
toward  where  I  had  last  heard  him,  hoping 
to  get  another  glimpse — which  I  did,  but 
that  was  all,  for  he  was  off  again.  I  don’t 
know  how  long  or  oyer  how  much  ground 
I  played  hide-and-seek  with  that  buck.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  I  got  his  goat — he 
didn’t  know  what  I  was  and  his  curiosity 
kept  him  hanging  around  to  find  out.  With 
the  cleverness  of  his  kind  he  finally  worked 
around  until  he  got' my  wind — then  he  beat 
it  away  for  parts  unknown. 

I  ATE  my  snack,  burned  out  a  pipeful 
and  rested  up.  Before  starting  off  again 
I  looked  at  my  compass  and  got  an 
awful  shock — the  confounded  needle  didn’t 
point  the  way  it  should  have!  Instead  of 
the  blue  end  pointing  north,  it-  pointed 
south!  I  jiggled  and  jiggled  it,  but  that 
made  no  difference.  I  called  it  a  liar,  but 
it  still  acted  stubborn.  I  thought  perhaps 
my  rifle  had  affected  it,  so  I  laid  down  the 
firearm  and  walked  off  a  distance  into  the 
brush,  but  the  compass  still  lied.  Then  I 
hunted  an  hour  before  I  found  my  rifle! 

By  this  time  I  was  a  good  deal  sweat 
up — it  was  no  joke  to  be  in  the  burnt  land 
without  a  compass.  The  reason  I  knew  I 
was  right  and  the  compass  wrong,  was 
because  in  coming  ov.er  that  last  ridge  after 
the  deer  I  had  come  south — and  yet  the 
compass  pretended  to  tell  me  I  had  come 
north.  Plainly  that  dodgasted  compass  was 
demagnetized.  Well,  compas's  or  no  com¬ 
pass,  I  knew  that  camp  lay  there — in  that 
direction — northeast.  I  tried  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  this  by  the  sun,  but  the  sky  was  over¬ 
cast — there  wasn’t  a  sun-of-a-gun  in  sight. 
I  had  lost  all  interest  in  hunting  and  o.i 
my  theory  of  direction  struck  out  north¬ 
east,  lining  up  one  black  stub  with  another. 

I  traveled  rapidly  four  or  five  miles  in 
this  direction,  breaking  twigs  right  and 
left,  but  nothing  familiar  greeted  me — I 
was  still  in  the  durned  old  burnt  land.  I 
nearly  ran  over  three  deer  about  dusk,  but 
I  didn’t  even  pause  to  speak  to  ’em.  Dark¬ 
ness  caught  me  still  floundering  on.  Then 
I  realized  I  should  have  knocked  off  floun¬ 
dering  before  the  light  failed  in  order  to 
gather  firewood  for  warmth  and  cheer. 


\ 


I  may  have  passed  a  worse  night  but  I 
can’t  remember  where  or  when. 


I  spent  a  perfectly  horrible  night 
scrooched  up  in  a  big,  burned-out  hollow 
stub  which  was  mostly  front  door  and 
chimney.  The  draft  up  through  the  chim¬ 
ney  was  something  fierce.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse  it  rained  during  the  night,  and 
while  the  draft  went  up  the  chimney,  the 
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drops  pattered  down.  Once  I  went  to 
sleep — and  dreamed  of  somebody  finding  a 
gentleman’s  skeleton  in  a  hollow  tree. 

The  first  thihg  1  saw  when  day  broke 
was  a  spruce-hen  on  a  bush  out  in  the  front 
yard  of  my  residence.  She  sat  there  rub¬ 
bering  at  me.  I  clipped  her  head  off  with 
a  bullet,  plucked  her  dry,  partially  roasted 
her  over  a  “wet”  fire  and  ate  her,  pin¬ 
feathers  and  all. 

Then,  by  means  of  the  broken  twigs,  I 
worked  my  way  slowly  back  to  where  I 
had  got  into  the  first  argument  with  my 
compass.  I  found  the  paper  my  lunch  had 
been  in  and  lunched  again  on  seven  cYumbs 
that  were  left.  Next  I  re-consulted  my 
compass,  but  it  still  maintained  it  was 
right.  In  reply  to  it  I  says : 

“All  right  then,  you  brazen-faced  fizzle ! 
You’re  a  liar  and  the  truth  ain’t  in  you ! 
I  know  that  well  enough  and  yet  I’ve  had 
my  way  and  now  I’m  gonna  give  you 
yours  1  If  you  think  you  know  where  the 
camp  is,  lead  me  to  it!” 


With  that  I  traveled  northeast — by  com¬ 
pass.  If  cock-sure  compass  was  right  I 
would  hit  that  old  tote-road  either  east 
or  west  of  the  camp,  but  I  didn’t  hit  it 
at  all — or  if  I  did,  I  didn’t  see  it — perhaps 
I  had  crossed  it  without  noticing!  Any¬ 
how  I  was  out  of  the  burnt  land.  Well,  if 
the  compass  was  right  I  should,  within  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  splash  into  Hudson 
Bay  or  meet  up  with  an  Eskimo ! — so  I 
kept  on.  At  four  o’clock  I  hadn't  got  any¬ 
where  in  particular  as  far  as  I  could  no¬ 
tice,  so  I  stopped  going  and  collected  fire¬ 
wood  until  dark  and  built  up  a  roaring 
fire.  Then  I  dined  on  a  drink  of  water 
from  a  nearby  brook.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  about  7  P.  M.  I  would  begin  to  shoot 
my  ammunition  away  in  distress  signals — 
Daye  should  be  back  by  then. 

As  I  sat  there  before  the  blaze  with  my 
head  in  my  hands  I  heard  a  crackle  in  the 
brush  off  to  my  right !  “Deer  meat !” 
thinks  I,  reaching  for  my  rifle. 

But  instead  of  a  deer  Old  Dave  walked 
into  the  light !  His  mouth  was  hanging 
open  and  astonishment  was  writ  in  big 
letters  all  over  his  face.  Then  he  gasps : 

“Gawdsakes,  what  are  you  doin’  here?” 

“I’ll  ask  you  the  same  question,”  says  I 
with  a  sheepish  grin;  “what  are  you  doin’ 
so  far  away  from  camp?” 

“Far  away  from  camp  !”  gurgles  Dave ; 
“there’s  our  camp  jest  a  step  thru  the 
trees!  I’m  jest  gettin’  back  and  when  I 
seen  this  fire  from  the  tote-road,  I — ” 
Dave  stopped  and  began  to  chuckle. 
“Newt,”  says  he,  “you’re  lost !” 

“Npt  now,  I  ain’t,”  says  I  very  cheerful 
as  I  arose  and  followed  him  a  few  steps 
to  camp.  Dave  was  still  chuckling  as  he 
groped  around  for  the  candle.  Presently 
he  drawled,  “Say,  Newt,  ain’t  a  compass 
a  damnoosants  ?” 
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LET  us  not  forget  that  a 
sportsman’s  skill  is  insepa¬ 
rable  from  his  pride  of  owning 
and  using  those  things  which  en¬ 
courage  a  fineness  and  sureness 
in  all  that  he  may  do.  Upon 
those  anglers  whose  greatest  joy 
lies  in  the  catching  rather  than 
in  the  catch  we  bestow  Abbey  & 
Imfybe  “Fishing  Tackle  That’s 
Fit  for  Fishing.” 

We  want  you  to  have 
our  catalog  F,  but 

ask  your  dealer  first 

\ 

ABBEY  &  IMBR1E 


Division  of  Baker,  Murray  &  Imbrie,  Inc. 
15-17  Warren  St.  New  York 


BIRD-LORE 

Edited  by  Frank  M.  Chapman 

The  twentieth  volume  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  magazine  of  sound,  popular 
ornithology,  will  contain  over  500 
pages  of  text,  twelve  full  pages  plates 
in  color  and  scores  of  photographs 
of  birds  from  nature. 

As  interesting  to  the  professional 
as  it  is  indispensable  to  the  amateur 

Annual  Subscription,  $1.50 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 

29  W.  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


GUN 

CABINETS 


$15  00  to  $100  °° 

If  interested,  write  for  our  special 
illustrated  Gun  Cabinet  Sheet 

Send  us  your  address  for 
our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY 

523  Broadway,  New  York 


Hotel  Powhatan 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H  and  Eighteenth  Sts.,  N.  W. 


Overlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.  European  Plan. 
Rooms,  detached  bath,  $1.50  and  up 
Rooms,  private  bath  $2.50  and  up 

Write  for  Souvenir  booklet  and  Map 


E.  C.  OWEN,  Manager 


100  PhonographN 


too 

MOTOR  t  j  9C 
TURNABLE 
TONE  ARM  — 
REPRODUCER  * 

Full  Instructions 


ELECTRO  MECHANICAL 
PARTS  COMPANY 


IIT-ISt 

/EASY-! 

/SEND' 

/I0CENTS\ 

/stamps! 
/or  coin. 


Dept.  F — 160  N.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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For  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  Wear 

IN  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


8  IMPORTED  HOSIERY 


No 


20 


No.  15 

1  AFinestScotchWoolTennie  Socles  in  white, 
iiU.lUKTav,  green,  black,  heather  and  t  CA 

white,  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . *  •UU 

If  Men's  Finest  ScotchWool  Golf  Hose, 

1  in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O  EA 

heather  (without  feet  $o),  a  pair . 0»0\9 

TkT  _  ^r°men,B  8cotch  Wool  Stockings,  in 

white,  white  with  colored  O  A  A 
clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a  pair  . . 

Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment. 
Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention. 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co. 

425  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38tk  St.,  N.  Y. 

t  K  JGtSCX  K»»it 


Instant  Bunion  Relief 


Prove  It  At  My  Expense 


you  promptly 


Don’t  send  me  one  cent— just  let 
me  prove  it  to  you  as  I  have  done  for 
67,532  others  in  the  last  six  months. 
I  claim  to  have  the  most  successful 
remedy  for  bunions  ever  made  and  I 
want  you  to  let  me  6end  you  a  treat¬ 
ment  Free,  entirely  at  my  expense.  I 
don’t  care  how  many  so-called  cures, 
or  shields  or  pads  you  ever  tried  with¬ 
out  su ccess— I  don’ t  care  ho  w  d  isgusted 
you  are  with  them  all— you  have  not 
tried  my  remedy  and  I  have  such 
absolute  confidence  in  it  that  I  am 
going  to  send  you  a  treatment  ab¬ 
solutely  FREE.  It  is  a  wonderful  yet 
simple  home  remedy  which  relieve® 
you  almost  instantly  of  the  pain;  it 
removes  the  cause  of  the  bunion  and 
thus  the  ugly  deformity  disappears— 
all  this  while  you  are  wearing  tighter 
shoes  than  ever.  Just  send  your  name 
and  address  and  treatment  wil  1  be  sent 
in  plain  sealed  envelope. 


FOOT  REMEDY  CO.  3568  W.  26th  St.  Chloaga 


YOU  CAN  TRAMP  ALL  DAY 

You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or  play 
without  strain,  chaf¬ 
ing  or  pinching  if  | 
you  wear  a  Separate 
Sack  Suspensory. 

The  S.S.S.  has  ho 
irritating  leg  straps,  no  oppres¬ 
sive  baud  on  the  sack,  no 
scratching  metal  slides.  It  is 
made  just  as  nature  intended. 

(Note  illustration.) 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always 
have  a  clean  suspensory  every  morning.  Each 
outfit  has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to 
the  supporting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is 
cleaned. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  receipt 
of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Write  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

52  Park  Place  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical  • 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


LOST  IN  THE  EVERGLADES 

(continued  from  page  87) 


locations,  waterways  and  the  excellent 
channel  lead.  We  have  stumbled  into  it 
blindly.  All’s  well !  Fine  supper  of  soup, 
beans,  pilot  biscuit  and  hot  flapjacks. 

“Catlow  stirred  from  a  sound  sleep  at 
midnight,  vowing  that  he  had  seen  the 
burning  eyes  of  a  young  panther  staring  at 
him  from  the  bay  thickets.  There  were 
soft,  stealthy  patterings,  as  of  cushioned 
feet  in  the  darkness.  We  all  went  to  sleep 
wondering — wondering.” 

Feb.  1 6th. 

“.  .  .  Slow  progress  until  we  were  sure 
of  our  bearings.  Supplies  will  not  permit 
of  another  three-day  exploit  in  the  sloughs. 


ON  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  ex¬ 
plorers  began  a  steady  drive  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  property. 
All  element  of  doubt  had  been  eliminated. 
Civilization  was  blotted  out  for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  T.he  last  echoes  of  it  had 
been  left  far  behind.  Even  the  thunder¬ 
ous  blasts  of  the  dredge  gang  at  Key  Rock 
could  be  distinguished  no  more.  Along  the 
silent  water-passages  they  poled,  under  a 
lowering  sky. 

To  Mr.  King’s  practiced  eye,  the  topog¬ 
raphy  told  a  story  of  significance.  The 
ridges  were  growing  longer  and  longer, 
and  ran  in  parallel  lines.  The  hummocks 
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Machetes  are  necessary  to  break  trails  through  the  magnolia  thickets 


We  have  been  eating  heartily  and  the  com¬ 
missary  department  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  Everglade  appetites.  Frequent 
consulting  of  my  maps.  Still  reckon  that 
distance  to  property  is  approximately  six¬ 
teen  miles.  As  night  came  on,  we  saw  the 
long,  thin  trail  of  smoke  against  the  yel¬ 
low  sky — forest  fires  !  Brush  being  burned 
in  the  canal  district.  My  hat  off  to  those 
water  rats  at  work  in  the  muck.  They  are 
doing  a  fine  thing  for  future  generations 
in  Florida.”  Feb  ^ 

“By  easy  stages,  we  have  covered  much 
of  our  ground — or  water,  more  properly. 
Some  bad  going,  but  clear  water,  foot 
deep,  most  of  the  while.  Uneventful.  I 
am  writing  this  by  camp-fire  light  on  an¬ 
other  myrtle  island.  Its  growths  are  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  change — water-oaks,  now, 
strangely  beautiful  in  foliage  and  form. 
And  then  there  is  the  Sweet  Bay  and  the 
White  Bay,  and  Cocoa  palms,  with  mon¬ 
ster  ferns  plumed  under  foot,  beneath 
them.  The  environment  is  scenically 
tropic,  but  the  air — ugh  ! — with  darkness, 
has  come  a  cold,  raw  wind.  The  sky  has 
turned  from  ochre  and  crimson  to  black — 
impenetrable  black!  John  and  Catlow  are 
toasting  pilot  biscuits  over  the  camp-fire. 
They  have  pinned  their  blankets  around 
them,  and  they  look  for  all  the  world  like 
a  pair  of  dejected  Seminoles. 

“But  I  am  thinking  of  the  trip  back — 
and  food.  There  are  strange  misgivings. 
I  must  endeavor  to  shake  them  off.” 


were  tight  with  verdure.  Myrtle  islands 
took  on  a  more  substantial  appearance  and 
were  more  fully  clothed  in  trees.  It  was  not 
an  unusual  thing  to  find  a  mere  hummock 
one  hundred  yards  in  width — little,  isolated 
realms  of  green  and  brown  and  flowery 
red,  each  self-sustaining  and  a  complete 
unit  unto  itself,  with  small  animals  and 
turtles  and  bird  homes  beyond  classification. 

They  came  out,  at  dusk  on  that  day,  on 
a  broad,  scintillant  sheet  of  water,  and  Mr. 
King,  standing  astern,  used  his  field  glasses 
eagerly.  He  could  see  an  area  of  low,  flat 
country,  perhaps  a  mile  in  length.  It  was 
dotted  with  the  ridges  and  hummocks  and 
myrtle  islands  and  under  water  to  the 
depth  of  one  and  two  feet.  But  here,  in¬ 
deed,  was  a  Land  of  Promise!  Once 
drained,  it  seemed  capable  of  feeding  the 
universe.  Seed  would  burst  into  bloom  in 
an  hour  here — here  where  the  soil  was  as 
black  as  the  calm  nights.  They  were  fas¬ 
tidious  in  their  selection  of  a  camp,  for 
there  was  much  to  select  from — -hummocks 
large  or  small— islands  of  fairy  form  and 
color,  burning  like  huge  bouquets,  in  the 
soft  evening  twilight. 

On  a  ridge  elevation,  clothed  with  mag¬ 
nolias,  scrub  pine  and  thickets  of  sweet¬ 
smelling  flowers,  they  pitched  their  tents. 
It  had  turned  warm  again,  and  the  night 
was  graciously  inviting.  It  was  good  to 
feel  firm  soil  beneath  their  feet  and  to  build 
a  REAL  fire,  and  to  know  that  three  miles 
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and  a  half  of  fertile  ridge  offered  safety 
from  the  saw  grass  water-wastes.  More¬ 
over,  Mr.  King’s  personal  satisfaction  at 
being  actually  on  the  property— or,  at  least, 
in  the  liquid  midst  of  it— gave  him  a  sun¬ 
nier  outlook  on  things  in  general.  The 
magnolia  ridge  would  prove  well  stocked 
with  game.  The  waters  were  alive  with 
fish,  and  every  tree  was  a  roost  for  edible 
fowl.  Robinson  Crusoe  could  have  asked 
no  more.  Their  limited  stock  of  supplies 
need  not  be  drawn  upon. 

It  was  a  systematic  camp  this  time. 
“Camp  Magnolia”  it  was  termed,  with  a 
scrawled  sign  on  a  strip  of  canvas  to 
christen  it  and  more  than  the  ordinary 
physical  comforts  to  give  it  semblance  of 
habitation. 

The  boat  was  portaged  up  the  bank,  and 
made  one  side  of  a  cleared,  hollow  square. 
Catlow  fixed  the  supplies  “store  fashion” 
on  the  rear  seat  and  within  easy  reach  of 
the  “£hef.”  Against  the  bays  and  magno¬ 
lias  on  the  other  four  corners  of  their 
square,  a  thatch  of  twigs,  branches  and 
leaves  was  fastened,  some  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  provided  an  excellent  shel¬ 
ter,  anfi  gave  an  atmosphere  of  home-like 
snugness  that  all  three  quite  frankly  wel¬ 
comed.  Small  animals  would  experience 
difficulty  in  scaling  this  wall  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  deal  of  fuss  at  it,  and  with  the  camp¬ 
fire  reflected  upon  its  uneven  face,  it  was 
more  picturesque  than  ever. 

Mr.  King,  true  to  his  professional  in¬ 
stincts,  drove  four  pegs  in  the  moss,  and 
by  placing  one  of  the  boat  seats  across 
them,  made  a  fairly  respectable  draughting 
table.  The  largest  of  the  galvanized  iron 
containers  formed  the  chair.  In  an  hour 
he  had  set  himself  up  an  official  rookery 
that,  if  less  conventional  than  the  simple, 
civilized  office  in  Captain  Jaudon’s  shop, 
at  Miami,  was  much  more  inspirational. 

His  blue  prints  and  other  maps  were 
thumb-tacked  in  place;  his  camera  hung 
from  a  nail,  his  pens  and  colored  chalks 
and  pencils  in  their  case,  and  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  paraphernalia  of  the  true  scientist, 
ready  to  do  his  bidding.  For  two  days, 
while  the  boys  were  exploring,  Mr.  King 
used  this  impromptu  office  as  his  headquar¬ 
ters.  It  was  at  once  a  joy  and  a  real  in¬ 
centive  to  labor. 

Never  was  sleep  so  sweet  as  during  their 
first  ten  hours  on  Magnolia  Ridge.  They 
made  up  for  what  they  had  missed  since 
starting,  and  it  was  sun-up  before  a  single 
Miami  Seminole  stirred  within  his  blanket. 

Armed  with  machetes,  the  boys  started 
down  the  Kidge.  Their  rifles  were  slung 
!  over  their  shoulders  and  the  spirit  of  Ad¬ 
venture  ran  high.  They  had  been  commis¬ 
sioned  to  bring  back  enough  game  for 
1  three  square  meals. 

Mr.  King,  in  the  boat,  now  free  of  its 
heavier  supplies,  set  to  the  task  of  locat¬ 
ing  survey  stakes  and  planning  new  boun¬ 
daries.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  make 
numerous  small  topographical  maps,  each 
upon  a  page  of  his  sketching  pad,  and  to 
link  these  together  on  the  large  paper  in 
the  “office.” 

The  job  made  necessary  a  winding  course 
amongst  the  ridges,  islands  and  hummocks, 
stopping  every  so  often  to  measure  and  to 
sketch.  On  the  outer  rim  of  the  property 
there  were  the  marshy  timber  lands,  cov¬ 
ered  at  their  base  with  scrub  undergrowth 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  IT2) 
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iURS III  WOOL  TANNING  WANTED] 

likUill u  (gojgj)  ,  (gno)  »we)— — fgggT 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

-,f-  before  you  sell  Elsewhere.  We  charge  No  Commission  or 
drayage  and  pay  express  charges  on  shipments,  of  Furs  only. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Tanning  Hides  and  Furs  for  robes, 
coats  and  rugs.  Write  us  today. 

WE  HAVE  A  GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  COON,  OPOSSUM,  MINK,  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
WOLF  SKINS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  LITTLE  SPARE  TIME,  LET’S  KNOW  ABOUT  IT  AND 
WE  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING  IN  THE  TRAPPING  BUSINESS— 
NOT  ONLY  A  VERY  INTERESTING  BUSINESS  BUT  A  PROFITABLE  ONE. 


SPECIAL ! 


Do  You  Want  a  Fur  Coat  for  Your  Mother,  Wife  or  Sister?  We  Will 
Make  It  Up  for  You  and  Take  Our  Pay  in  Hides,  Allowing  Top  Market 
Prices  for  Same.  We  Also  Make  Over  Old  Furs  to  Look  Like  New. 


TAXIDERMY  WORK  GUARANTEED 

Let  us  preserve  for  you  the  result  of  your  hunt 


We  Are  Given  Credit  for  Being  the  Best  in  Our  Line.  Also  for  Paying  Top  Prices  for  All 
Hides,  as  Well  as  for  Charging  Less  for  Our  Guaranteed  Work. 

Write  Us  If  You  Haven’t  Anything  to  Ship  Now  and  Tell  Us  What  You  Think  You 
Could  Do  for  Us  in  Your  Territory.  We  Want  You  to  Work  for  Us  Now. 


ALBERT  LEA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO.  DePt.F.s.  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


GUARANTEED 

A-l  Silver  Black  Foxes 

WITH  guaranteed  A-l  Silver 
Black  Foxes,  which  have  been 
proved  prolific — with  Three 
Established  Ranches  —  with  yearly 
profits  ranging  up  to  40% 

is  the  acknowledged 
Fox  Man 
of  the  West 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  enormous 

financial  profits,  investigate  the  Fox 
Industry.  Get  foxes  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  with  a  fixed  quality  of  fur, 


COLLINS 


from* 


REEDSBURG 


COLLINS 

THE  FOX  MAN 

105  S.  Park  St. 

WIS. 


Get  Your  Name  on  My  Mail¬ 
ing  List — I  can  always  quote 
you  Top  Market  Prices  for 

RAW  FURS 

I  pay  what  I  quote  for  the  average 
run  of  prime  furs.  I  pay  more  than 
I  quote  for  extra  fine  skins.  Send 
Your  Name  and  Address  on  a 
postal  card  to 

O.  L.  SLENKER 

P.  O.  Box  2-D  East  Liberty,  Ohio. 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes,  6  to  11,  at  $3.50 
Ladies*  or  Boys*  Sizes, 
2  to  6  at  $3.00 
Sent  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 
Money  refunded  If 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  Buckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America.  Carry  in  stock  the  larg¬ 
est  assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse- 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a  hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 


Metz  &  Schloerb,  ‘JURS..8™? 


FNlftY  YOUR  nights 
WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

“Perfection"  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature; 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 
bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


RAW 

FURS 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid.  “Fer- 

now”  charges  no  commission,  pays 
all  transportation  charges  and  sends 
your  money  promptly.  Furs  are  high 
this  winter.  Latest  price  list  and 
tags  Free.  Write  today. 


ALFRED  FERNOW 


COLCH  ESTER, 
ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


DR.  FRANK  KENT 
Importer  Bob  White  Quail 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Book  yo  iV  orders  now  for  early  Fall 
and  Spring  delivery.  Bank  references. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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A  GIFT 

BY  SUBSCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  & 
STREAM  AT  THE  REGULAR  YEARLY  RATE 
OF  $2.00  YOU  SECURE  YOUR  CHOICE 
OF  POCKET  KNIVES  SHOWN  BELOW 


FREE 

OF  EXTRA  EXPENSE 

This  is  truly  a  splendid  bargain.  Forest  &  Stream,  bigger  and  better 
than  ever,  retails  at  20  cents  per  copy  or  $2.00  by  the  year.  The  knives 
offered  are  of  the  best  razor  tempered  steel — warranted  against  temper 
cracks  or  fire  flaws. 


$3*40  in  value  for  $2.00 


Cut  is  Exact  Size 


BRASS  LINED  INDIAN  TRAPPER  KNIFE 

Ideal  for  rough  work.  The  one  knife  for  use  of  Hunter  or  Trapper 


EBONY  “PHYSICIAN’S”  KNIFE 

Cut  is  exact  size 

Has  two  blades  (exact  size  of  cut),  handle  is  black  and  round,  with  German 
Silver  cap — blades  are  long,  thin  and  equal  to  any  surgical  instrument 
made.  They  will  go  into  the  smallest  vial. 


EBONY  “LIBRARY”  KNIFE 

Cut  is  exact  size 


An  ideal  knife  for  business  or  professional  men — no  $2.00  razor  ever  had 
better  temper. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
9  EAST  40TH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

For  the  enclosed  $2.00  enter  my  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  for  one  year,  com¬ 
mencing . number;  also  send  me . 

knife,  as  per  special  offer. 

Signed  . . . . 

t 

Address . 


LOST  IN  THE 
EVERGLADES 

(continued  from  page  III) 

of  an  apparently  impassable  density.  The 
three  and  a  half  mile  long  elevated  ridge, 
upon  which  Magnolia  Camp  was  situated, 
occupied  the  central  area,  and  was,  in 
turn,  surrounded  by  innumerable  small 
hummocks — hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
them.  Clumps  of  tall  trees  of  many  vari¬ 
eties  perched  upon  these,  giving  the  land¬ 
scape  a  very  beautiful  and  restful  value. 
Northward  of  Magnolia  Ridge,  Mr.  King 
poled  into  a  deep  water  lake.  Its  cool, 
broad  majesty  was  impressive.  Only  where 
the  tug  of  the  unseen  current  defined  a 
stream,  was  its  infinite  calm  disturbed.  And 
it  was  just  here  that  the  Tamiami  Trail 
crossed.  No  better  land  would  ever  be 
found  in  Florida  so  soon  as  the  Tamiami 
Canal  drew  away  the  mysterious  waters. 

Every  hummock,  and  every  myrtle  island 
was  perfumed  with  spicy  odors.  Trees 
dripped  gaudy  flowers  and  moss  and  vines 
festooned  themselves  in  odd,  fantastic  gar¬ 
lands,  sweeping  the  smooth  bosom  of  the 
inland  lake.  It  was  a  realm  of  weird  Ro¬ 
mance,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  tiny  worlds 
of  wondrous  green  orchid  curtains,  and 
knit  together  by  a  thread  of  plumaged 
hummocks  or  the  shallow,  opal  body  of 
the  Lake. 

The  new  property  lines  were  staked,  in 
a  certain  limited  territory,  that  first  day ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  maps — pages  of  them, 
crudely  marked  in  the  little  sketching  pad 
and  then  enlarged.  The  Man  might  wish 
to  glory  in  the  tropic  splendor  of  scenery, 
but  the  Engineer  found  serious  tasks  to 
perform. 

Occasionally,  as  he  sat  in  the  boat,  under 
the  steaming  sun,  Mr.  King  could  hear  the 
sharp  echo  of  a  rifle.  The  boys  were  evi¬ 
dently  meeting  with  success  on  their  jaunt 
through  the  Magnolias. 

He  noted  the  camp  fire  gleaming  through 
the  leaves  and  saw  grass,  as  he  turned 
back  in  the  direction  of  their  fairy  Ridge, 
now  slowly  but  surely  becoming  a  purple 
and  blue  mass  in  the  hushed  twilight.  The 
lads  had  reported  again,  and  were  cooking 
a  rasher  of  bacon — that  and  fish!  He 
could  catch  a  welcome  whiff  of  it  as  he 
poled  the  boat  nearer  shore. 

“Camp  Magnolia — A-H-O-Y !”  Mr.  King 
shouted. 

Catlow’s  cheery  voice  answered. 

‘'There’s  a  new  Chef — come  and  get 
something  REALLY  good  to  eat !” 

All  three  brought  the  craft  u^  the  bank 
and  placed  it  in  its  former  position,  as  one 
of  the  barricades  of  the  snug  enclosure. 
They  had  just  finished,  when  King  Sr. 
put  his  fingers  to  his  lips. 

It  was  a  warning  to  remain  absolutely 
quiet. 

From  somewhere  out  on  the  lake  and 
the  ghostly  collection  of  magnolia-tipped 
hummocks,  there  came  a  most  peculiar 
sound.  It  was  quite  unlike  anything  they 
had  ever  heard  before — half  a  whistle — 
half  a  moan,  with  a  suggestion  of  bird 
notes,  although  that  it  was  of  human  ori¬ 
gin  they  had  no  doubt. 

Silence — and  what  was  obviously  an  an¬ 
swer — the  same  low,  quivering,  call,  that 
hung  upon  the  air  and  seemed  to  die  re¬ 
luctantly,  in  a  hundred  echoes.  It  was  re¬ 
peated  in  a  slightly  different  key  and  finally 
was  heard  no  more. 
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“Signals— suVe  as  shooting!”  whispered 
Jatlow. 

King  Sr.  and  Jr.  nodded. 

“But  WHO?” 

They  all  asked  the  same  question. 

“Probably  plume-hunters,”  Mr.  King 
finally  suggested,  “it’s  egret  season  and 
there  are  no  game  laws  here.  And  yet — ” 
He  paused. 

“Who  would  ever  come  into  this  wilder¬ 
ness  for  plumes?”  demanded  young  King, 
“not  even  a  party  with  a  guide.  I  never 
heard  of  anyone  from  Miami  trying  it 
or  think  of  trying  it,  Father.” 

Mr.  King  did  not  reply.  He  agreed  with 
his  son,  however.  It  was  Catlow  who 
blurted  out  a  far  more  likely  solution. 

“Seminoles,”  said  he,  “and  I’m  none  too 
pleased.  They’re  not  nice  when  you  run 
into  them  this  far  from  town.  I  heard 
only  last  week  of  a  party  that—” 

King  Sr.  cut  the  sentence  short.  “Let’s 
not  think  of  it,”  he  interrupted,  “they  are 
miles  away.  We  will  not  be  disturbed.  I 
am  far  more  interested  in  hearing  of  your 
trip  to-day  and  how  those  fat  bass  were 
caught.  Better  turn  the  middle  one  over — 
I  smell  bread  crumbs  burning!” 

Such  a  calamity  in  the  affairs  of  the 
young  hunters  served  to  take  their  minds 
from  the  trapper  call  and  any^evil  import 
it  might  have.  “Bass  a  la  King-and-Cat- 
low”  was  'served  in  a  jiffy.  There  were 
five  fat  birds  on  spits,  piping  hot  and  lath¬ 
ered  with  butter,  and  rather  pale  biscuits, 
and,  best  of  all,  such  a  pot  of  coffee  as  not 
even  the  great  Royal  Palm  could  boast ! 

And,  as  they  all  sat  about  the  camp  fire, 
beneath  the  magnolias,  wrapped  in  their 
blankets,  Catlow  told  of  the  Ridge  Trip 
and  the  first  glimpse  of  bear  tracks  and 
the  exciting  hour  to  follow. 

Engineer  King,  with  his  back  against  the 
boat,  kept  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the  silent 
lake  and  the  outer  sloughs,  and  heard  only 
a  share  of  the  story. 

'  (to  be  continued  next  month) 


THE  FINAL  SHOT 

(continued  from  page  99) 

with  your  pet  fightin’  gun,  built,  sighted 
and  equipped  for  the  grim  work  of  war. 

Right  here  someone  will  insist  that  I  am 
advocating  the  use  of  a  position  that  has  no 
military  value,  and  I  beg  leave  to  point  out 
to  my  critic  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
firing  from  a  modern  trench  is  done  stand¬ 
ing,  and  when  one  is  called  upon  to  fire  at 
advancing  troops  that  are  ducking  in  and 
out  of  shell  holes,  the  work  is  pure  snap 
shooting,  not  unlike  the  pursuit  of  the 
“clay  mocking  bird,”  and  the  rest  afforded 
by  loop-hole  and  parapet  are  of  little  value, 
except  to  the  veteran  sniper  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  ;  so  it  behooves  us  to  revive  the 
sport  of  our  fathers  and  not  cast  aside  as 
useless  the  teachings  of  Doc  Hudson  and 
Billy  Hayes.  Each  firing  position,  both  with 
and  without  a  rest,  has  its  own  peculiar 
use,  and  a  good  rifleman  is  master  of  all, 
only  of  late  years  everyone,  except  the 
Navy  boys,  have  sadly  neglected  the  stand¬ 
ing  work.  To  master  it  affords  one  a  lot 
of  good  sport,  and  most  of  all  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  fire  the  last  shot  with 
confidence  and  precision. 


“HILDEBRANDT  BAITS 

Boys  Let’s  Go  Over  the  Top  and  get  the  fish  this  year. 

As  fish  getters  there  isn’t  anything  in  tiie  world  beats  Hildebrandt  Spinners  and  Flies. 
They  always  have  caught  fish,  and  as  long  as  there  are  fish,  always  will.  Clean  and  sports¬ 
manslike,  and  made  like  jewelry.  In  fact,  tackle  to  be  proud  of. 

We  make  302  different  sizes  and  ki»d»  for  every  kind  and  condition  of  fishing.  Use  the 
coupon  and  send  for  a  catalogue  today.  A  two  cent  stamp  brings  it. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  COMPANY  Logansport,  Indiana 

Hildebrandt  baits  have  never  been  imitated 
closely  enough  to  fool  the  fish 


THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO., 

1052  High  St.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  your  new  1918  Tackle  Cata¬ 
logue  /fly.  fishAfor  . 

\bait  cast  / 

Name  . . 

Address  . 


Eastern  Brook  Trout  For  Sale 

Remarkably  Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings. 

FIVE  TO  SEVEN  INCHES 

EASTPORT,  L.  I.  TROUT  HATCHERY 

EASTPORT,  L.  I. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOLDING 

KAMPKOOK 
STOVE 

ADDS  to  camping  and  all 
outdoor  life  a  comfort 
and  convenience  which  is 
otherwise  lacking. 

It  enables  the  camper,  auto¬ 
mobile  tourist,  or  sportsman 
to  prepare  a  hot,  tasty  meal  or  lunch  any¬ 
where  and  at  any  time.  Has  two  powerful 
burners,  burns  common  gasoline.  Nothing 
to  screw  together  or  assemble;  set  up  and 
ready  for  business  in  a  jiffy.  Folds  compact 
in  steel  case  which  protects  against  loss  or 
breakage.  Size  folded.  14/^  x  8  x  3/2  inches. 

Supplied  with  KAMPOVEN  if  desired- 
Does  all  ordinary  baking  perfectly.  An 
ideal  tent  heater. 


Ask  your  sporting  goods  dealer  for  the 
KAMPKOOK.  Large  folder  in  colors  sent  on 
request. 


GERMAIN  BOATS  EXCEL 

Motor  Row  Boats,  Runabouts,  Cruisers 
PLANS  $1.00  and  up 

Paper  Patterns,  Frames,  Materials  Etc 

If  you  are  figuring  on  a  new  boat  for  the 
coming  season,  why  not  consider  a  Germain 
wave  collector,  our  boats  satisfy. 

For  a  limited  time  we  are  offering  from 
40  to  60%  discount  on  our  full  size  paper 
patterns,  also  reduced  prices  on  our  semi 
erected  frames. 

Particulars  on  request. 

GERMAIN  BOAT  COMPANY 

2  Lake  Blvd.  Saginaw,  Michigan 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO;” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres. 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Minnows,  Mink, 
Muskrats  etc.,  In  large 
numbers,  with  the  new 
Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  Catches 
tfiem  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies..  Made  in  all 
sizes.  Write  for  Price  List,  and  Free  Booklet  on 
best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting  all  kin  da 
of  flshAJ.F. GREGORY,  K-245,  St. Lotus,  Mo. 


Famous  for  Their 
Perfection  in 
Design,  Material 
and  Finish 

Used  in  mak¬ 
ing  world’s 
record  jump 
of  233  ft.  by 
Mr.  Henry 
Hall. 


Write  for  our  new  catalog  of  Ski,  Toboggans, 
Snow  Shoes,  etc. 


NORTHLAND  SKI  MFC.  CO. 

Ellis  and  Hampden  Ave.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


From  Patterns  and  DI1I1  T\  YOUR  CTrri  DA  4  T 

printed  instructions,  y  &U1LU  OWN  olLLL  OUAI 
Save  3-8  cost.  Work*-* 
easy.  Materials  fur-^ 
nished.  Also  finish  P* 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611  Perry  St., 
Albion,  Mich. 
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A  group  of  sport-loving  business  men  interested  in  organ¬ 
izing  an  exclusive  Florida  Fishing  Club  have  acquired  an  at¬ 
tractive  club  house  and  grounds  on  Anna  Maria  Key — 

FLORIDA’S  BEST  FISHING  SECTION. 

Sportsmen  wishing  to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  winter  months 
where  Tarpon  and  other  game  fish  are  more  than  plentiful, 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars. 

THE  FISHING  CLUB 

Box  26,  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY  ■ 


FOR  SALE 


Unusual  country  property,  greenhouse  and  florist 
business  in  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey 

The  property  consists  of  one  half  acre  of  good,  rich  cultivated 
soil  with  hardy  stock,  fruit  trees,  two  grape  arbors  and  dwelling 
house  of  four  rooms  and  cellar,  city  water,  and  greenhouse  54  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  heated  by  a  Lord  and  Burnham  hot  water  furnace.  Sale  price 
is  $2,500.  The  place  must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  value.  For 
terms  and  particulars  address  Box  252,  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


THE  ANGLER’S 
BEST  FLIES 

(continued  from  page  90) 

for  tying  trout  flies  are  numbers  10  and 
11.  (“New  Style”  numbers  5  and  4.) 
They  are  all  right,  too,  for  wet  flies. 
Should  you  prefer  to  tie  flies  with  curved 
bodies,  you  can  use  a  modification  of  the 
same  pattern  which  has  an  upturned  shank. 


Two  styles  of  Pennell  Hooks 


For  the  largest  bass  flies,  restricted  to 
fishing  wet,  you  can  use  Sproat  hooks, 
which  are  very  similar  to  the  Limerick  pat¬ 
tern  but  made  of  heavier  wire.  Get  any 
of  these  in  the  bronzed  finish. 


There  is  one  other  style  of  hook  that 
the  writer  prefers  to  this  down-eyed  Lim¬ 
erick,  and  that  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Model  Perfect  hook,  and  it  is  made  by 
Allcock,  in  England.  It  has  a  rounder, 
wider  bend  than  the  Limerick  and  this 
extra  space  between  point  and  shank  al¬ 
lows  of  a  bigger  bite  and  securer  hold; 
it  has  also  a  very  long  slender  sharp  point, 
and  the  shank  is  nicely  tapered,  in  the 
particular  pattern  we  are  noting,  just  be¬ 
fore  it  terminates  in  a  very  neat  down- 
turned  eye.  On  the  whole  it  is  light  and 

C~V 

CT* 

Model  Perfect  or  Capt.  Hamilton  Hook 

very  graceful,  at  the  same  time  strong 
enough  and  very  effective.  A  pattern  very 
like  it  is  stocked  by  Hardy  Brothers,  of 
Alnwick,  England,  under  the  name  of  the 
Capt.  Hamilton  hook,  numbers  4  and  5  in 
this  brand  being  the  best  sizes  for  all¬ 
round  use. 

Tools. — The  tools  required  in  fly-tying 
are  few  and  simple.  They  include  a  small, 
pin,  vise  which  may  be  obtained  of  a  dealer 


A  small  jeweler’s  vise  is  needed 


in  jeweler’s  tools  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty 
cents.  Get  the  kind  in  which  the  jaws 
are  set  by  a  thumb-screw.  This  you  at- 
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tach  to  your  work-table  by  means  of  some 
|  simply  devised  standard  and  a  clamp.  The 
horizontal  position  of  the  vise  best  facili- 
\  tates  the  work.  In  addition  you  should  ac- 
|  quire  a  pair  of  sharp  nail  scissors  with  long 
[  slender  curved  blades  and  sharp  points ;  one 


!  Use  ordinary  sharp-pointed  nail  scissors 

or  two  pairs  of  hackle  pliers,  easily  fash¬ 
ioned  from  spring  steel  or  tempered  brass 
wire  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  di- 

Wire  hackle  pliers 

I;  ameter;  a  bodkin,  or  stiletto,  made  by  se¬ 
curing  the  butt  end  of  a  darning-needle  in 


Darning-needle  bodkin 


a  slender  wooden  handle ;  and  some  special 
wax  for  waxing  the  tying,  or  winding, 
silk,  to  be  had  of  the  tackle-man  for  five 
or  ten  cents.  For  the  tying-silk  itself,  you 
need  gossamer-fine  silk  thread,  number  oo, 
or,  better,  ooo,  in  brown,  white,  or  black ; 
the  first  is  about  the  best  all-round  color, 
though  the  white  will  wax  to  a  brownish 
hue.  You  can  even  use  a  single  strand  of 
this  fine  thread. 


(to  be  continued  next  month) 


A  WINTER  HUNT  AMID 
THE  PALMS 

(continued  i-rom  page  83) 
snipe  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  dogs 
that  will  point  a  single  quail  at  thirty  feet 
;  or  better  according  to  the  weather  condi- 
:  tions,  and  yet  I  have  seen  them  pass  over 
a  wounded  bird,  actually  stepping  on  it. 

We  set  our  course  for  a  big  “Hammock,” 
to  the  north.  These  Hammocks  are  a  beau¬ 
tiful  feature  of  the  Prairie  country — 

:>  clumps  of  palms  and  cypress  from  which 
'  flow  beards  of  moss  and  ropes  of  climbers. 

So  lovely  was  the  scenery  that  we  were 
1  soon  absorbed  in  it,  scarcely  noting  the 
dogs  till  they  came  to  a  swift  point  just 
ahead  of  us,  and  on  the  instant  a  fine  big 
covey  rose,  fully  twenty  strong. 

This  covey  must  have  been  entirely  free 
>'  from  shots  before  we  found  it,  for  we 
|  trailed  it  through  the  thickets,  sometimes 

(flushing  and  bagging  a  bird,  sometimes 
I  starting  one  or  two  only  to  have  them  fly 
I  to  a  small  tree,  where  they  were  easy  game. 
[  Part  of  the  flock  scattered,  and  these  we 
ft  picked  up  one  at  a  time,  as  the  dogs  pointed 
l  them  on  the  edge  of  small  thickets  scarcely 

(waist  high.  For  half  an  hour  we  had  the 
sport  glorious  with  those  prairie  quail.  And 
t  when  we  foregathered  for  lunch  we  had  an 
even  dozen — enough  for  all  our  present 
J  need.  So,  making  our  way  through  the 
1  noon  sunshine  to  a  lovely  group  of  palms 
and  cypress,  we  prepared  our  meal,  oranges 
fresh  from  the  trees,  luscious  razor-back 
:  ham,  enough  to  tempt  even  a  Son  of  Israel, 
;  cookies  that  melt  in  the  mouth,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  taste  so  good  after  a 
(continued  on  page  1 16) 


THE  SHORES  OF  THE  CREEKS  AND  LAKES  OF  ST.  VINCENT’S 
SURPASS  IN  BEAUTY  ANY  QTHER  WILD  SECTION 

OF  FLORIDA. 


AN  IDEAL  GAME  PRESERVE 

^  G4T1?  /IN  ORDER  TO  CLOSE\ 

^  JT  vf  JK.  ^  AN  ESTATE  J  ^ 

ST.  VINCENT’S  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 

The  only  perfect  and  complete  hunting  and  fishing  preserve  left  in 
this  country.  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  eight  miles  from  Apalach¬ 
icola,  Fla.  Contains  11,290  acres.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  and  four  miles 
wide,  about  one-half  covered  with  original  forest,  grand  pines  and  pal¬ 
metto.  There  are  five  large  fresh  water  lakes,  connected  by  deep  creek, 
which  flows  by  manor  house  to  sea.  A  dozen  other  ponds  afford  fresh 
water  for  deer,  wild  boar,  wild  cattle,  turkey,  Wilson  Jack  snipe,  great 
numbers  of  all  species  of  duck,  and  some  alligators,  as  well  as  great 
quantity  of  large  and  small  fish.  Contains  at  a  low  estimate  1,000  deer, 
perhaps  a  thousand  wild  pigs.  There  are  a  half  dozen  bungalows,  a  yacht, 
vehicles,  mules,  milch  cows  and  decoy  live  duck  go  with  the  place.  Address 
V.  M.  Pierce,  663  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 


COLEMAN 

HOUSE 

ASBURY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  magnificent  Hotel  with  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the 
Boardwalk  and  Ocean. 
Commending  itself  to  people 
of  refinement. 

Service  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean 

For  booklet  and  rates  write  to 
A.  M.  SEXTON,  Proprietor. 


.•iimmMiiiiiiiimiiiiiimmiiiuiiimiiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimuiiimiiMmiii'2 

I  Manhattan  Square  Hotel  j 

50  to  58  West  77th  Street,  New  York 
I  300  Rooms,  225  with  bath  and  shower  1 

Opposite  Museum  of  Natural  History 

1  Surrounded  by  parks,  half  a  block  of  entrance  to  f 
Central  Park.  Convenient  to  everything.  § 

I  Room  with  use  of  bath . $1.50  per  day  | 

=  Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  with  shower 

for  one  or  two  persons . $3.00  per  day  f 

1  Parlor,  two  bedrooms  and  bath, 
shower,  three  or  four  persons 

$5.00  to  $8.00  per  day  f 

|  Excellent  Restaurant,  Moderate  Prices  1 
Club  Breakfast,  30  cents 

1  H.  FROHMANN,  Pres.  GEO.  H.  O'  HARE,  Mgr.  f 

BiiiuiiiimmmminmmiiimimimMiiiniiiiimiimmmiiimimmmmiiiiimmiiiiiimmiimmmmimimmr 
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Motel 

Chamberlin 
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But  perhaps  the  most  fascin¬ 
ating  side  of  all  is  the  Social 
Life,  for  here  mingle  Society 
and  the  Army,  Naval  and 
Aeronautical  representatives  of 
our  own  country,  and  those  of 
our  Allies,  as  nowhere  else  on 
the  .continent. 


This,  also,  is  the  place  to  take 
“  The  Cure,”  with  every  sort 
of  Bath  Treatment  at  your  com¬ 
mand. 


NOTE: — Train  service  as  far  south 
as  Hotel  Chamberlain  was 
never  better! 

SNATCH  a  couple  of  days  away  from  the  grind, 
grab  your  golf  clubs,  of  course,  and  come  on 
down,  or  up,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  and  try  your  game  on  the  Eighteen  Hole  Golf 
Course  which  is  part  of  Hotel  Chamberlin.- 

The  New  Golf  Course  is  one  of  the  finest  ever; 
designed  and  laid  out  by  authorities  on  the  “Royal 
and  Ancient”  Game — convenient  to  the  hotel,  and, 
being  owned  by  The  Chamberlin,  it  is  managed  in  a 
way  which  will  suit  you.  You  can  also  Tennis, 
Horseback  or  Motor.  The  air  and  sun  are  just  right 
to  make  you  enjoy  the  famous  real  Southern  Cooking. 


You  will  be  interested,  in  our  special  booklet  on  “Golf,”  as  it  contains 
the  first  Aeroplane  Map  of  a  Golf  Course  ever  published  in  America. 

Address  GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  MANAGER,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 


TREES 

Pop  Paw  Tree  60c  eaeh.  Umbrella  China 
Trees  75c  each.  Ornamental  Lemon  Tree 
80c  each.  Persimmon  Tree  60c  each. 
Ornamental  Orange  Tree  65c  each. 
ALL  SENT  POSTPAID. 

W.  Wadd  Buntin  Starkville,  Miss 
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(WARD  LINE [ 

Direct  service  on  fast  twin-screw 
L  steamers  from  New  York  to  i 

I  HAVANA  "SSK™  | 

Sailings  every  Saturday 

I  MEXICO  FOsRaTlI,GnSTsLY  I 

|  To  Progreso ,  Vera  Cruz  and  T ampico  | 

Frequent  calls  at  Nassau,  Bahamas 
|  Literature  and  full  information  on  request  | 

|  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  | 

Foot  of  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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long  tramp.  Then,  in  the  warm,  sunlit 
prairie  grass  just  shaded  by  the  palms,  we 
napped  till  about  two  P.  M.  For  as  you 
know,  the  birds  take  a  nooning,  and  it  is 
useless  to  hunt  them  at  that  time. 

I  WISH  I  had  the  ability  to  make  you 
feel  the  beauty  of  these  prairie  Ham¬ 
mocks,  you  who  may  not  have  seen  them. 
Picture  the  level  prairie  forty  miles  long 
and  twenty  miles  broad,  dotted  with  shal¬ 
low  marshes,  clumps  of  pine,  and  these 
Hammocks.  The  one  we  were  in  covered 
about  four  acres.  Tall  palms,  forty  feet 
high,  rose  among  giant  live  oaks  and  cy¬ 
press,  from  which  hung  loose  beards  of 
Spanish  moss.  Down  from  the  high  limbs 
dropped  ropes  of  strong  creeper  and  brier. 
Low  patches  of  oleander  in  glossy  green 
filled  the  spaces,  with  here  and  there  young 
palms  spreading  their  big  fans,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  scene  from  the  jungle.  And 
these  Hammocks  were  swarming  with  bird 
life.  We  counted  fifty  different  species  of 
birds  in  one  Hammock  alone.  Huge  ibis, 
crows,  white  heron,  robin,  bluejay,  blue¬ 
birds,  mockers,  redbirds,  warblers,  larks, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  dozen  varieties  of 
duck  haunting  the  swampy  parts.  And 
everywhere  in  the  higher  parts  the  floor¬ 
ing  was  clean  sand — on  which  we  lay,  with 
the  bright  sun  toned  down  to  cathedral 
lights,  among  which  flitted  the  birds,  over 
which  wheeled  buzzards,  or  a  huge  whoop¬ 
ing  crane — or  a  brilliant  Ajax,  Monarch  or 
Sulphur  butterfly  balancing  on  an  orchid 
bud.  For  here  were  thousands  of  orchids 
just  coming  to  red  buds  among  which  the 
chameleons  scurried. 

We  dozed  or  lay  watching  the  birds,  till 
at  last  it  was  time  to  be  on  our  way.  So 
calling  the  sleeping  dogs  we  started,  only 
to  stop  with  the  dogs  pointing  staunchly. 

Why  is  it  one  distrusts  a  dog  so?  We 
ought  to  have  known  there  was  game  there, 
but  somehow  it  seemed  incredible  that  we 
had  actually  been  sleeping  among  a  covey 
of  quail.  None  the  less,  it  was  a  fact.  I 
saw  something  scurry  ahead  of  Lem’s 
pointing  nose.  First  I  took  it  for  a  young 
rabbit,  then  for  one  of  those  tiny  copper¬ 
winged  doves  that  are  so  common  here. 
But  the  next  instant  the  whole  covey  scur¬ 
ried  away  with  amazing  speed,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  dozen  swift  little  bunnies, 
which  even  as  they  reached  safe  rising  dis¬ 
tance,  rose  with  a  whirr  and  disappeared, 
while  the  Veteran  and  I  gazed  sheepishly 
at  each  other. 

However,  we  rounded  the  swamp  over 
which  the  birds  had  flown,  and  Lem  pointed 
again.  Imagine  our  surprise,  when,  instead 
of  a  fine  quail,  up  got  a  single  English 
snipe,  twisting  and  twittering  as  you  know 
full  well,  you  who  have  trailed  them  among 
the  tussocks.  It  took  many  shots  before 
we  bagged  those  twisters,  before  we  learned 
to  wait  till  they  got  their  course,  then  we 
pulled  many  a  one  down  from  the  tussock 
tops,  and  roaded  many  with  the  two  dogs, 
watching  Mr.  Snipe  crouch  within  five  feet 
of  the  dog’s  nose. 

We  hunted  those  quail  again,  hunted  all 
over,  only  to  have  something  scare  them 
up  and  send  them  over  our  backs  to  land 
fifty  yards  ahead  of  us  in  the  long  grass, 
where  with  the  dogs  we  took  toll  of  them 
as  they  rose  in  singles  and  doubles  to  hide 
away  in  the  palmettos  at  the  edge  of  a  big 
swamp.  By  this  time  we  had  worked  over 
to  the  duck  “Range.”  Here  just  after  the 
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sun  had  disappeared,  for  the  twenty  min¬ 
utes  of  twilight  and  afterglow,  the  ducks 
came  up  out  of  the  big  cypress  swamp  to 
feed  on  the  prairie  ponds.  We  made 
straight  for  our  positions,  picking  up  a 
few  plover  on  our  way.  Then  just  at  the 
right  time,  we  took  our  stands  behind  a 
clump  of  palmettos  at  the  edge  of  the  big 
trees,  where  the  ducks  were  due  to  pass. 

FIRST  came  the  crows,  winging  their 
way  slowly  toward  the  woods.  They 
had  been  out  on  the  prairie  all  day. 
Next  came  robins,  seeking  safety  for  the 
night  among  the  palms.  Swallows  flitted 
around  us.  A  Jo-a-ree,  or  chewink,  rustled 
among  the  palm  fans  making  enough  noise 
for  a  bird  ten  times  its  size.  Then  in  the 
soft  silence,  the  moon  hanging  white  in  the 
east  and  the  afterglow  coloring  the  west 
crimson  and  gold  against  the  budding  cy¬ 
press,  along  came  the  ducks. 

They  came  high  and  they  came  swift. 
They  came  in  pairs,  and  in  bunches  of  a 
dozen  or  more.  Many  passed  out  of  range. 
But  at  last,  the  Veteran’s  gun  boomed  and 
the  echoes  reverberated  through  the  cypress 
swamp.  I  saw  one  duck  come  surging  down 
from  the  sky,  and  heard  it  drop  with  a 
thud.  But  just  then,  my  turn  came.  Two 
fat  ducks  skimmed  the  tree  tops  and  dipped 
for  the  level  ground — as  they  swept  by  I 
turned  loose,  “Bang,  bang,  bang,”  and  to 
my  joy  one  detached  itself  and  volplaned 
to  earth,  where  Lem  brought  him  to  bag. 
They  were  coming — now  a  single  whistled 
down  so  low  that  the  dark  forest  back¬ 
ground  hid  it  till  it  was  out  of  range.  Now 
a  bunch  went  by  high  overhead,  right  in  the 
face  of  the  moon.  A  pair  of  huge  owls 
tuned  up — I  suppose  they  said  “Who  Who,” 
but  that  hardly  describes  it.  Their  call  was 
a  sort  of  cat  snarl,  ending  in  an  orotund 
bullfrog  hoot  that  sounded  as  from  the 
lungs  of  a  cow.  But  still  the  ducks  came 
over.  Beautiful  woodduck,  green-winged 
teal,  widgeon,  mallard,  and  one  we  got  was 
a  positive  fairy  of  a  feathered  beauty — a 
huge  raven  black  pompadour  with  a  snow 
white  line  in  it,  a  small  golden  eye,  and 
iridescent  plumage — buffle  head,  we  called 
it,  though  I  do  not  know  its  real  name. 

WE  led  them  well  as  they  skimmed 
over  in  the  dusk — but  though  we 
each  shot  fifteen  shots,  the  net  bag 
was  two  apiece.  But  the  joy  of  it  all! 
Never  have  I  had  such  shooting.  The 
echoes  of  the  silent  forest,  the  call  of  the 
night  birds,  the  great  full  moon,  and  the 
skimming  targets  up  there  in  the  faint 
glow  of  the  sky.  Then  with  our  bags  full 
— a  dozen  quail,  a  couple  of  duck,  a  few 
snipe  and  plover,  home  across  the  prairie 
to  camp  among  the  palms. 

Imagine  that  camp — the  negroes  cooking 
over  their  open  fires,  with  the  glow  of  red 
flames  flitting  along  the  pines  and  palms, 
the  weird,  jungle-like  songs  they  sang  as 
the  savory  meal  cooked,  the  dogs  creeping 
at  heel,  the  rustle  of  rabbit  or  coon  through 
the  thickets,  the  fragrance  of  the  tropic 
night,  and  the  trail  home  through  the  silver 
moonlight,  till  we  were  filled  to  the  brim 
writh  the  joy  of  forest  and  prairie.  And 
best  of  all,  another  day  coming  tomorrow, 
another  day  with  the  quail,  still  another, 
several  of  them,  with  the  turkeys,  many 
with  the  ducks  and  skunks  and  coons  and 
’gators.  But  of  them,  there  is  not  room 
now,  you  shall  hear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Broadway  at  63rd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Room,  aa  Room  $•*  t 
use  of  Bath  1*UU  with  Bath 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
one  or  two  CA 
persons 

Add  to  the  above  rates,  50c  for  each 
additional  person. 

All  surface  cars  and  Fifth  K 
Ave.  Busses  pass  the  door. 

Sobway  and  "LM  stations — two  | rffffj  j 
minutes.  UIbU 

BeaotifnI  Central  Park — 1  block.  I  j  B  j 

OUR  RESTAURANT  J  5 1 

is  noted  for  its  excellent  food  and  [  ]  j  S  f 
moderate  prices  I  ] !  n  1 

P.  V.  LAND  •  Manager^ 


Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

ALWAYS  OPEN 

RIGHT  ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK 

« 

Appeals  particularly  to  cultivat¬ 
ed  people  who  seek  rest  and 
recreation  at  the  Sea  Shore, 
Summer  or  Winter.  From 
'  every  section  of  the  country 
such  guests  have  come  to  Had¬ 
don  Hall  for  40  years — and 
come  back  again  and  again — it 
is  so  satisfying,  so  free  from 
ostentation,  so  comfortable  and 
sufficient.  Every  facility  is  of¬ 
fered  young  and  old  for  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

A  step  and  you  are  in  the  surf. 
Fascinating  shops  and  a  thousand 
amusements  are  offered  along  the 
famous  Boardwalk.  Privileges  of 
fine  golf  and  yacht  clubs.  Rooms 
are  comfortable  and  attractive— 
there  is  delightful  music — and  always 
interesting  people. 

Make  reservations — write  for 
illustrated  folder. 


LEEDS  &  LIPPINCOTT 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

IDartribgc  3 tut 

Now  Open 

Three  blocks  from  famous 
golf  courses. 

Modern  equipment  through¬ 
out. 

75  private  bath  room  suites. 

White  service  in  kitchen  and 
dining  room. 

Noted  for  homelike  atmos¬ 
phere  and  excellent 
cuisine. 

Catering  to  clientele  of  high¬ 
est  standard. 

For  booklet  and  rates  address 
the  management. 
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ASHAWAY  LINES 

have  been  lines  of  service  for  nearly  a  century. 

We  made  the  first  Cuttyhunk  Line,  now  the  name  is  copied 
almost  universally. 

Our  line  is  called  the  Original  Cuttyhunk,  which  it  is.  Watch 
for  it. 

Ashaway  Line  &  Twine  Mfg.  Co. 

93  years  of  continuous  service.  ASHAWAY,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fire  Arms — Fishing  Tackle 

Athletic  and  Camp  Outfits 
Military  Supplies 

Send  for  Booklet 

“Serviceable  Gifts  For  Those  Who  Serve” 

SCHOVERLING,  DALY  C&  GALES 

302  and  304  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17.  ’85;  Oct.  8.  '89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna.  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fwh,  hi 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making,  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  In 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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[Readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  are  invited  to  use  these  columns  to  express  their  opinions 
on  various  subjects,  although  their  views  may  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Editors .] 


"NEWT”  STRIKES  A  TENDER  CHORD 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Am  attaching  my  check  to  renew  my 
subscription  for  the  coming  two  years.  My 
neglect  in  not  sending  this  sooner  borders 
on  the  criminal.  Suppose  you  had  taken 
my  name  off  the  honor  roll  and  I  had 
missed  one  of  Newt’s  stories?  I  wouldn’t 
miss  one  of  his  yarns  for  the  full  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  His  “Going  Light”  story  in  the 
November  issue  struck  a  tender  chord 
somewhere  in  my  being  for  I  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Canada  where  I  had  been 
hunting  Moose,  and  the  day  I  travelled 
light,  instead  of  such  a  repast  as  parched 
corn  and  tea,  all  I  found  in  my  grub  sack 
was  a  hunk  of  bread  and  a  raw  onion. 

I  suppose  you  didn’t  mean  to  do  it,  but 
I  couldn’t  help  feeling  a  little  resentful 
toward  you  for  sending  your  November  is¬ 
sue  so  as  to  reach  Hillsboro  the  day  I  re¬ 
turned  from  an  unsuccessful  three  weeks’ 
hunt  in  Quebec  after  Moose.  It  is  a 
beautiful  cover  you  have  on  this  issue, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  a  little 
like  rubbing  it  in.  If  I  can  find  time  I 
will  write  you  some  of  my  experiences  on 
this  trip,  or  is  it  only  the  successful  hunt¬ 
ing  stories  you  want? 

With  best  wishes  for  continued  success, 
A.  R.  Tribbe,  Mass. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  CLOTHES 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  coming  year  we  are  going 
to  branch  out  from  our  canvas  line  and  will 
use  wool  and  cotton  serges,  moleskins, 
gabardine,  suede  leather  cloth  and  cordu¬ 
roys.  These  will  be  made  into  all  of  our 
models  for  men  and  women. 

We  will  also  manufacture  a  semi-mili¬ 
tary  coat  and  trapshooter’s  jacket.  This 
last  garment  is  a  novelty  which  we  feel 
will  fill  a  called  for  place  in  the  outfit  of 
the  trapshooter. 

Utica-Duzbak  Corporation. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  GOSHAWK 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

In  many  localities,  the  past  shooting  sea¬ 
son  has  been  marked  by  a  great  scarcity  of 
ruffed  grouse — the  partridge  of  the  north, 
and  the  pheasant  of  the  southern  highlands. 
Such  reports  come  from  widely  separated 
localities,  for  example,  from  Connecticut, 
Northern  New  York,  portions  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Vari¬ 
ous  causes  are  assigned  for  the  small  num¬ 
bers  of  grouse  found,  but  none  of  them 
seem  to  be  founded  on  any  general  obser¬ 
vations. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  declared  by  some 
ornithologists  that  last  winter  there  was 
an  unusual  flight  of  goshawks  into  the 
Northern  United  States,  a  species  known  to 
be  extraordinarily  destructive  to  game 
birds  as  well  as  to  poultry.  It  had  been 
predicted  that  a  flight  of  goshawks  would 
occur  this  autumn — and  even  that  it  has 
already  begun — and  if  this  is  true  the 
grouse  will  be  in  still  greater  danger.  Many 
men  believe  that  there  will  be  few  grouse 
next  spring. 

I  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  each  sports¬ 
man  to  report  any  observations  that  he  may 
make  on  the  occurrence  of  this  predatory 
bird,  for  before  attempting  to  bring  about 
any  legislation  in  its  behalf,  we  ought  to 
have  some  precise  knowledge  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  the  grouse  and  the  dangers 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  I,  therefore,  offer 
the  note  below  which  bears  on  this  subject: 

On  the  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving, 
while  going  through  a  piece  of  woods  in 
Connecticut,  I  came  on  a  pile  of  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  a  barred  owl,  but  no  remains  what¬ 
ever  of  the  bird’s  body.  It  had  apparently 
been  plucked  there  and  then  removed.  I 
observed  to  my  companion  that  this  owl 
had  evidently  been  killed  either  by  a 
goshawk  or  by  a  great  horned  owl.  The 
following  day  a  neighbor  came  running  to 
my  house  and  asked  me  to  get  my  gun  and 
come  out  and  shoot  a  hawk  that  had  just 
killed  a  chicken.  I  saw  the  hawk  in  a 
tree,  but  before  I  came  within  gunshot  it 
flew,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  goshawk.  I 
followed  it  for  some  distance,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  a  shot.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  week  it  attacked  the 
chickens  of  another  neighbor  and  the  man, 
happening  to  be  in  the  house,  seized  his 
gun  and  killed  it.  I  saw  the  bird  December 
2,  and  it  was  a  splendid  full  plumaged 
female  goshawk. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advise  every 
sportsman  to  kill  the  goshawk  wherever  it 
is  found.  In  my  opinion  men  should  make 
a  practice  of  carrying  their  guns  and  two 
or  three  shells  with  them  whenever  they 
walk  abroad  over  the  fields  or  through  the 
woods.  The  killing  of  a  few  goshawks 
may  save  a  multitude  of  our  grouse. 

Since  not  everyone  knows  the  goshawk, 
I  may  say  that  it  is  a  large  dark  colored, 
long  tailed  hawk,  which  flies  with  rather 
rapid  wing  beats,  and  commonly  does  not 
soar  like  the  red  tail  and  red  shouldered 
hawks.  The  adult  is  slaty  blue  above,  with 
the  top  of  the  head  black  and  with  three 
or  four  dark  bands  across  the  slate  blue 
tail.  The  breast  is  gray  with  dark  mark¬ 
ings  ;  feet  bright  yellow.  The  young  birds 
are  streaked  brownish  and  white,  but  may 
be  recognized  by  their  size  and  manner  of 
flight.  '  “G„”  New  York. 


Fullest  Pleasure  from 
Your  Boating 

Convert  your 
r  o  w-b  oat  or 
canoe  into  a 
power-boat! 
Send  for  this 
book.  It  tells 
you  how.  And 
it  bristles  with 
valuable  en¬ 
gine  informa¬ 
tion,  too. 


Portable,  easily  - 
attachable,  L-A  out¬ 
board  engines 
the  joys  of  motor 
boating  at  little  cost. 
A  generous  30  Days’ 
1  rial  lets  you  try  out 
L-A  Engines  at  our 
expense. 

LOCKWOOD-ASH 
MOTOR  CO. 

1811  Horton  Ave. 
Jackson  Mich, 


Is  This  Worth 
the  Price  ? 

Our  field  dog  control  will 
stop  your  dog  breaking 
shot  or  wing,  teaches  him 
what  whoa  means;  fast 
dogs  can  be  worked  in 
close,  youngsters  field 
broken  in  a  week;  sent 
postpaid  with  full  training 
lessons  for  $2.  Our  book¬ 
let,  “Making  a  Meat  Dog,” 
free  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

New  Preston,  Conn. 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  HOD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


$2.00  to  $5.00  Paid  for  Hundreds  of  Coins 
Dated  Before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money  and 
send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
You  may  have  coins  worth 
many  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


OLD 

MONEY 

WANTED 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— GET  THE  WINNER’S  PERFEC- 

tion  sheet  holder,  Daisy  Rope  Fasteners.  Quick 
sales,  large  profits,  particulars  free.  Moore  Com¬ 
pany,  413  Jerome  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1  t 


AUTOMOBILES' 


FORD  TOURING,  1916  MODEL— ENGINE, 

Transmission  and  front  assembly  just  been  over¬ 
hauled.  Car  in  first  class  condition.  All  good 
tires.  Price  $260.  Small  deposit  will  hold  car 
until  spring.  Private  owner.  Leckie,  497 
Diamond  Ave.,  Woodhaven,  Long  Island.  1 1 


INTERSTATE,  7  PASSENGER  1914,  OVER- 

hauled,  repainted  like  new,  sell  or  trade  for 
clear  property.  Baltimore  Garage,  1307  Balti¬ 
more,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  1 1. 


NEW  1918  HENDERSON,  IN  CRATE,  $160 

cash,  balance  monthly;  Liberty  bonds  or  old  ma¬ 
chine  accepted.  C.  Anthony  Wolfe,  Inc.,  1834 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  (1 1) 


SPLENDID  UP-TO-DATE  ROADSTER  OR 

Speed  Bodies  for  Ford.  Exceptional  bargain. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  Box  216.  Aurora,  Ill.  2-2-18 


$2,000  LATE  MODEL  SPORTSMAN’S  ROAD- 

ster'  for  sale.  Perfect  mechanically,  good  tires, 
electric  starter.  Large  trunk  suitable  for  game. 
Run  only  3500  miles.  Price  $500.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  I.  L.  Martin,  Wellesley,  Mass.  It 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


FAST  SELLER;  IMPROVED  FABRIC  BACK 

Patch  for  inner  tubes.  $1  kit  sent  postpaid  for 
50c.  Extra  discount  for  large  order.  Every 
motorist  a  prospect.  Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  l.T.K 


NO  MORE  GUESSING!  IN  LESS  THAN  A 

minute,  without  having  to  remove  a  plug,  you 
can  test  every  spark  plug  in  any  motor- — whether 
Ford  or  twelve  cylinder,  readily  locating  any 
plug  that  is  fouled  or  broken,  the  “missing”  syl- 
inder,  grounded  connections,  etc.  In  an  instant 
you  can  test  your  batteries  or  magneto  and  tell 
if  same  is  working  properly  and  delivering  the 
proper  current.  In  five  seconds  you  can  know 
the  exact  amount  of  gasoline  in  your  gas  tank — 
Fords  and  all  cars — eliminating  guesswork  and 
waste  from  over-filling — with  an  “AUTO-TEST” 
Combination  Gauge-Tester.  With  this  simple, 
handy  device  a  boy  or  girl  of  ten  |Can  quickly 
and  unfailing  locate  many  engine  and  ignition 
troubles.  Ford  Owners  everywhere  are  finding 
it  indispensable — a  daily  necessity,  as  are  all 
Auto,  Truck,  Tractor  and  Engine  Owners.  U- 
NEED-IT.  Order  NOW,  stating  make  of  your 
auto  or  engine.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Only 
25c,  postpaid,  or  3  for  50c.  Agents  and  Dealers 
Wanted.  Gastine  Sales  Company,  Box  330-B, 
Summerville,  Georgia.  l.t.c.l 


PEUGEOT  TYPE  FORD  SPEEDSTER  LIFE- 

size  patterns,  blueprints,  instructions  $5.  Liter¬ 
ature  on  request.  Peugeot  Type  Ford  Speedster 
Pattern  Co.,  Onarga,  Ill.  l.T. 


POWER  INCREASED— CARBON  ELIMIN- 

ated;  results  guaranteed.  Write  for  folder  5. 
Automobile  Accessories  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  1  t 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS  SHOULD  SUB- 

scribe  for  the  Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer. 
150  page  illustrated  monthly  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  care  and  repair  of  the  car.  The  only 
magazine  in  the  world  especially  devoted  to  the 
practical  side  of  motoring.  The  “Trouble  De¬ 
partment”  contains  five  pages  of  numbered  ques¬ 
tions  each  month  from  car  owners  and  repairmen 
which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  repairs.  $1.00  per  year,  15  cents  per  copy. 
Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50.  Postals  not  an¬ 
swered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  108  Highland 
Court,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  3.t.4-18 
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Every  month  thousands  !| 

1!  of  Sportsmen,  some  of  If 

If  them  in  the  towns,  some  ]! 

1!  on  the  farms  and  others  at  II 

II  the  end  of  “blazed  trails”  || 

j|  read  FOREST  AND  || 

||  STREAM.  They  are  men  jj 

||  after  your  own  heart,  they  jj 

If  like  the  things  you  like,  |f 

f|  and  most  of  them  are  }f 

||  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  or  jl 

[I  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  fj 

|f  reels,  telescopes,  cameras  •|f 

y  and  other  things  that  §f 

f  |  Sportsmen  use.  H 

The  “MARKET  I| 

If  PLACE”  of  FOREST  H 

|j  AND  STREAM  is  of  real  || 

||  service  to  its  readers.  The  || 

||  items,  of  things  to  sell  or  jj 

||  trade,  are  just  as  inter-  jj 

||  esting  as  news  notes  and  [j 

||  are  read  as  carefully. 

A  nominal  charge  of  |j 

Jl  five  (5)  cents  a  word  will  || 

||  carry  your  message  to  our  || 

II  army  of  readers. 

Look  over  your  outfit,  if  || 

1|  you  have  anything  to  sell  || 

f|  or  trade,  or  if  there  is  If 

If  something  you  want,  don’t  If 

||  forget  that  FOREST  AND  |J 

If  STREAM  will  help  you. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


DETECTIVES  MAKE  BIG  MONEY.  TRAVEL 

and  see  the  country.  Write  for  free  booklet. 
American  School  of  Criminology,  Dept.  F.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  1  t 


GET  INTO  BUSINESS,  OPERATE  NON- 

commission  Real  Estate  Agency.  Capital  and  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Write,  Non-Commission 
Agency,  Dept.  D,  Lima,  Ohio.  1  t 

CAMP  WANTED 

WANTED— TO  RENT  A  CAMP  ON  LAKE 

or  pond  near  good  white  rabbit  hunting,  either 
in  Maine  or  New  Hampshire.  W.  R.  K.,  Box  19, 
care  Forest  and  Stream,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City.  l.T.C 


COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTIONS  EVERYWHERE,  PROMPT- 

ness  our  watchword.  Phoenix  Mercantile  Bureau, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  2.t.3-18 


LET  US  COLLECT  YOUR  BAD  ACCOUNTS. 

No  collection — no  pay.  Amaco,  11216  Itaska, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  l.T. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING.  BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  (5  t  4-18-C) 


FOR  SALE 


ANTIQUE  GUNS,  PISTOLS,  DAGGERS, 

horns,  coins,  china,  glass,  pewter,  Indian  curios. 
List  free.  Antique  Shop,  33  South  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  i.t. 


30  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES,  VALUE  $3.00. 

All  late  issues.  Yours  for  25c.  Eastern  Bureau, 
New  Egypt,  New  Jersey.  it 


50  LINEN  CALLING  CARDS  25c.;  100  FOR 

45c.  Lutheran  Club,  Box  176,  Terre  Haute,  In¬ 
diana.  j  j. 


FOR  SALE — A  RARE  30  POINT  WOODLAND 

Caribou  Head.  A  rare  27  point  Barrenland  Cari¬ 
bou  Head,  rare  Rocky  Mt.  Sheep  Heads,  15  and 
16  base  circumference  of  horns;  a  rare  white 
Alaska  Sheep  Head,  fine  8  and  10  point  White 
Tail  Deer  Heads.  All  sizes  of  Moose,  Elk,  Cari¬ 
bou,  R.  M.  Sheep  and  Goat  Heads.  All  newly 
mounted  by  the  best  known  lasting  mothproof 
methods  of  true  Taxidermy.  Moderate  prices. 
Duty  free  express  prepaid  on,  approval  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  Reference,  Editor  of  this  magazine. 
Edwin  Dixon,  Expert  Taxidermist,  Unionville, 
Ontario,  Canada.  l.t.c. 


FOR  SALE— MOOSE,  ELK,  BARREN  LAND 

and  woodland  Caribou,  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep 
and  Goat,  Deer  and  other  game  Heads,  all  sizes. 
Perfect  in  every  way.  Expert  handled.  Also 
scalps  to  mount  the  horns  you  now  have.  Duty 
free,  wholesale  prices  to  all,  crated  and  baled 
F.  O.  B.  here  to  go  cheaply  by  express  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  A.  Goods  and  delivery  guaranteed. 
My  large  stock  contains  many  rare  specimens. 
What  are  your  wishes  now?  Edwin  Dixon, 
Dealer  in  Game  Heads,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada.  l.t.c. 


FOR  SALE — ONE  ITHACA  NO.  4  HAMMER- 

less  double  barrel.  Automatic  ejector  gun.  One 
Winchester  25-20  single  shot  rifle.  One  Oliver 
No.  5  Typewriter,  new.  One  Edison  A  150 
Phonograph.  One  Swiss  regulator  fine  for  hall 
clock  or  den.  One  9  months  old  Fox  hound 
pup,  papers.  C.  C.  Scharpenberg.  l.  t. 


FANCY  PIGEONS  $2.25  PAIR.  BELGIAN 

Hare  does,  already  bred.  $4.00.  Pure  white 
giant  rabbits,  $5.00  pair.  Want  gun,  kodak,  In¬ 
dian  arrows,  typewriter.  Franklin  Morris,  821 
Galena,  Aurora,  III.  1 1 


RADIO  LUMINOUS  PAINT  AT  WHOLE- 

sale.  Quarter  pints  50c.  stamps.  Highest  power, 
sole  manufacturers.  American  Luminous  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Huntington  Park,  California.  1 1 


SCENERY  SUPPLIED.  ANYWHERE 

Everywhere.  Moderate  Rental.  Amelia  Grain! 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (x.  F.  C.) 


STAMP  MAGAZINE  FREE.  ROESSLER, 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  1 1 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS,  PAIR  $2.50, 

pairs  only.  English  Callers  $2.50  each.  Mail 
draft  with  order,  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  III. 

’  3  T.  4-18 


21-JEWEL  WATCH,  $3.99.  IF  YOU  WANT 

a  watch,  any  price  or  make,  write  us  for  confiden¬ 
tial  inside  price  on  it.  We  undersell  them  all. 
Agents  wanted.  Rex  Company,  Andover,  Ohio. 

l.T.K 
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ON  THE  SNIPE  BARS 
AT  UNCLE  JAKEVS 

(continued  from  page  85) 

We  had  a  great  dinner  that  evening,  two 
boiled  sheepshead  and  a  great  platter  of 
broiled  snipe  graced  the  “menu,”  with  nu¬ 
merous  side  dishes,  all  prepared  by  Aunt 
Debby  with  such  a  degree  of  art  as  would 
cause  a  French  chef  to  turn  green  with 
envy.  The  Philadelphia  guests  were  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  snipe,  while  for  me 
those  great  flaky  white  steaks  of  boiled 
sheepshead  are  still  a  delightful  memory. 

The  following  afternoon  Uncle  William 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  snipe  shooting, 
while  Demorest,  Abner  and  I  departed  to 
'try  our  luck  hauling  a  small  seine  for  pike. 
Rowing  across  the  bay  to  a  cove  near 
“Swan  Point,”  we  quickly  ran  out  our  net 
and  began  hauling  it  into  the  shore.  We 
had  surrounded  some  heavy  fish  for  we 
could  feel  them  “punch”  the  net,  and  then 
to  our  great  disappointment,  the  net  caught 
in  a  snag  and  try  as  we  would,  we  could 
not  get  it  loose.  While  we  were  working 
at  it,  the  sun  became  obscured,  and  a 
startling  clap  of  thunder  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  rapidly  approaching  thunder 
storm.  We  quickly  entered  our  boat  and 
pulled  for  home,  but  the  storm  came  faster 
than  we  could  row.  When  we  were  about 
half  way  across  the  bay,  we  saw  a  gleam¬ 
ing  bolt  descend  from  the  ink  black  clouds 
and  strike  a  barn  on  the  mainland.  We 
saw  the  shingles  of  the  roof  fly  in  every 
direction  and  in  an  instant  the  barn  was  a 
mass  of  flame,  while  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents  on  the  bay.  Then  happened  a 
strange  phenomenon.  On  each  side  of  us, 
at  a  distance  of  perhaps  thirty  yards,  the 
rain  descended  in  a  veritable  wall  of  water, 
while  where  we  were,  it  did  not  rain 
enough  to  wet  our  shirts,  and  the  sun 
shone  dimly  through.  Truly  “truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.”  The  shower  had 
passed  when  we  reached  the  shore,  com¬ 
paratively  dry,  much  to  the  astonishment 
of  our  waiting  friends.  The  boys  returned 
for  the  net  next  morning  and  found  it  had 
floated  loose,  but  the  big  pike  it  had  en¬ 
circled  had  escaped. 

The  days  passed  quickly,  and  Uncle  Will¬ 
iam  steadily  improved  in  health.  The  first 
great  flight  of  snipe  had  passed,  but  we 
'  still  had  fair  shooting,  especially  in  the 
mornings.  Many  of  the  varieties  we  killed 
then  are  now  practically  extinct,  and  Uncle 
!  and  I  would  never  have  believed  that  in  a 
few  short  years  those  great  myriads  of 
migrating  snipe  could  have  been  almost  ex- 
I  terminated.  Those  broad  sand  bars  have 
disappeared;  grass  and  bayberry  brush 
Lover  the  lower  one,  while  summer  cottages 
stand  where  Uncle  William  sat  in  his 
1  ‘Bough  House”  and  shot  snipe  on  that 
■  memorable  trip  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

NOTED  SPORTSMAN  PASSES  AWAY 

^  NATION  wide  host  of  friends  will  re¬ 
gret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Frank 
-awrence,  the  veteran  sportsman. 

As  a  small  game  shooter  Mr.  Lawrence 
lad  few  equals  and  as  a  shooter  of  large 
tame  he  was  par  excellence. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been 
•rominently  associated  with  the  Winches- 
er  Repeating  Arms  Company,  and  is 
mown  in  every  part  of  America  where 
rap  shooters  have  congregated. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


LEFEVER  SHOT  GUN  FOR  SALE— 12  GA. 

Double,  Full  Choke — Grade  E— Monta  Carlo 
stock.  A1  trap  gun — gun  and  case,  $55.00.  A 
bargain.  H.  Clay  Shaw,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  1  t 


NEW  8  MM— MANNLICHER  RIFLE  CHECK- 

ered  grip  with  case  grade  selling  for  $90  now. 
$50  takes  this  bargain.  Henry  Brown,  304  Mar¬ 
quette  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  1  t 


PATENT  RIGHTS  U.  S.  AND  FOREIGN 

for  sale.  .  Unbreakable  steel  reinforced  porce¬ 
lain  insulator  for  spark  plugs  and  other  rough 
usage.  Also  Patent  on  quick  acting  vise,  time 
saver.  Make  offer.  Owner,  John  Sayer,  Flag¬ 
staff,  Arizona.  2.t.3-lS 


SHELLS,  1,600  NAMED  VARIETIES  IN 

cabinets  (glass-covered  drawers),  $400.00.  Will 
exchange  for  boat.  Books,  California  Cacti.  C. 
R.  Orcutt,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Diego,  California. 

It 


12  GA.  MARLIN,  2  BARRELS  .32  FULL 

choke,  26  cylinder.  Used  few  times  $22.50. 
Kodak,  film,  4x5  New  $9.50.  22  cal.  Winches¬ 

ter  Repeater,  Lyman  sights,  $7.00.  Ladies’  or 
Gentlemen’s  saddle  pigskin,  fine,  used  few  times 
cost  $27.00.  Price  $14.00.  Single  barrel  .410 
Stenvens’  shotgun.  New  $6.00.  Jas  Peirce,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Ohio.  l.t. 


WANTED  —  .450-CALIBER,  DOUBLE-EX- 

press  rifle.  M.  B.  O'Brien,  121  31st  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  It 


WANTED— THE  WORKING  PARTS  OF  A 

Burgess  shot  gun,  particularly  the  locking  bolt. 
Frank  B.  Smith,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  3-3-18c 


WILL  SELL  1200  .30  CALIBER  REDUCED 

charge  Springfield  cartridges,  good  up  to  300 
yards.  F.  W.  Horenburger,  63  West  184th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  It 


WINCHESTER  MUSKET  22  L.  R.,  TARGET 

sights,  $17.  Outfit  cost  $25.  Perfect  condition. 
G.  N.  Grebe,  106  Cumberland  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  It 


HELP  WANTED— MALE 


MEN— WOMEN  WANTED  —  $90  MONTH. 

Government  clerical  positions.  Hundreds  vacan¬ 
cies.  List  positions  free.  Write  immediately, 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  K  59,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4-4-18 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  WAR  Posi¬ 
tions  now  open.  Men — Women  wanted.  $100 
month.  Write  immediately  for  list.  ‘  Franklin 
Institute  Dept.  L59,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  4-t-5-18 


WANTED— A  MARRIED  MAN  TO  MANAGE 

a  shooting  preserve  in  Virginia  of  2,000  acres. 
Good  climate  and  water,  house  is  125  ft.  above 
creek.  Must  know  how  to  train  and  keep  dogs. 
Duck,  quail  and  turkey  shooting.  A  mighty 
good  place  for  the  right  man.  Give  full  refer¬ 
ences.  Reply  to  Preserve  Manager,  Box  12,, 
care  Forest  and  Stream,  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City.  2.t.c. 


INSTRUCTION 


ORATIONS,  DEBATES,  SPEECHES,  SPE- 

cial  papers.  Original,  accurate  compositions  with 
true  ring  prepared  for  all  events.  500  words  $1. 
Ephraim  Buchwald,  Dept.  F,  113  East  129th  St., 
New  York.  l.T. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  PETS 


A  CHANCE  TO  GET  CHICKENS  AND  A 

house  to  keep  them  in  without  costing  you  1  cent 
in  cash.  Write  at  once  to  The  Poultry  Item, 
Box  5,  Sellersville,  Pa.  1  t 


ASK  BOIES!— HE’S  GOT  ’EM— ALL  VARIE- 

ties  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Cavies,  Ferrets,  Rats, 
Mice,  Fur-bearing  Animals,  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  etc.  No  catalog.  Get  a 
copy  of  Boies  Big  illustrated  Rabbit  Book,  26c 
and  worth  a  dollar.  Boies,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  Box 
200.  T.F.C 


FOR  SAL  E— AT  WARTIME  PRICES. 

Choice  unrelated  real  Northern  Canada  Silver 
Black  Foxes  in  pairs.  Reid  Bros.,  Bothwel,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  (5-X-3-18) 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  PETS 


FOR  SALE— MODERN  PIGEON  FARM  1,000 

pairs  Pigeons.  Squab  sales  last  year  $4,700. 
Sell  birds  or  farm.  C.  B.  Caruthers,  Christiana, 
Pa.  l.T. 


FORTY  FIRST  CLASS  MALE  OR  FEMALE 

cavies  for  sale,  all  colors.  Address  J.  H.  Hart- 
sock,  1435  Main  St.,  Atchison,  Kans.  l.t. 


HANDSOMEST  ANGORA  KITTENS  IN 

Maine — $3.00  each.  John  Ranlett,  Rockland, 
Maine.  1 1 


LIVE  TURKEYS  30C.  LB.  CHICKENS, 

ducks,  geese,  25c.  Eagle  Hatchery,  York,  Pa. 

1  t 


NEW  BOOKLET  MANAGING  GUINEA 

Pigs,  20c.  Warren  Fluck,  East  Greenville, 
Pennsylvania.  '  It 


ODORLESS  SKUNKS  FOR  SALE.— WRITE 

for  prices.  All  skunks  shipped  at  my  risk.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  M.  W.  Snyder,  Beauty  Fur 
Farm,  Souderton,  Pa.  1  t 


PRITCHARDS  GENETIC  ANCONAS— BRED 

with  care.  Frank  P.  Pritchard,  Naturalist- 
Breeder,  Fairmount,  Ill.,  Route  No.  A2.  1 1 

PARROTS,  CANARIES,  PHEASANTS,  PEA 

fowls,  fancy  pigeons.  Live  animals  and  pets  all 
kinds.  We  buy  everything.  Circulars  free.  De¬ 
troit  Bird  Store,  Detroit,  Mich.  1  t 


BABBITS. — Buy  or  sell  all  kinds.  S.  M. 

Scott,  Jr.  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.'  1 1 

“RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  ME.  I  FUR- 

nish  magnificent  YOUNG  thoroughbred  Rufus  Red 
stock  at  $2.00  each,  and  buy  all  you  raise  at  30 
cents  per  pound.  Frank  E.  Cross,  6433  Ridge,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  1 1 


SOLDIERS  ATTENTION.  MASCOTS  FOR 

sale.  Two  black  bear  cubs;  will  sell  one  or 
both.  Fred  Cuno,  Joliet,  Montana.  3.t.4.18.c 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  FOR  DECOYS. 

Birds  and  eggs  in  season.  Write  for  prices.  H. 
M.  Hayes,  Arlington,  Kan.  1 1 


WANTE  D— SMALL  MATURE  WOLVES 

with  bushy  tails.  Good  prices.  E.  Masson,  Deer- 
wood,  Minn.  l.t. 


MAGAZINES 


LIKE  GOOD  MAGAZINES?— FOR  ONLY  25c 

and  names  of  at  least  three  Magazine  reading 
friends,  you’ll  receive  prepaid  33  recent  issues 
of  leading  American  periodicals.  No  two  alike; 
worth  $$$.  Our  free  40-page  Subscription  Cata¬ 
log  lists  3,000  periodicals  at  guaranteed  lowest 
rates.  Hutchins  Magazine  Agency,  Box  411-A, 
Summerville,  Ga.  l.t.c.l 


MOTOR  BOAT  ACCESSORIES 


1916  SINGLE  CYLINDER  EVINRUDE  M0- 

tor.  For  Sale  or  Trade  for  Diamond.  Write  me. 
Forest  Freed,  Elkhart,  Ind.  1 1 


MOTOR  CYCLES 

NEW  DAYTON  MOTOR  BICYCLE— CLUTCH 

- — -Excellent  condition — Run  under  500  miles.  $80 
cash.  George  Johnston,  Langdon,  North  Dak.  1  t 


1914  TWIN  CYLINDER  EXCELSIOR  Mo¬ 
torcycle,  just  overhauled.  Good  tires.  Good  run¬ 
ning  order.  Presto  lighting  equipment,  $85.00. 
Ira  Enmark,  424  So.  6th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

l.T. 


MOUNTED  TROPHIES 


FOR  SALE— TWO  LARGE  NEWLY  MOUNT- 

ed,  winter  killed  moose  heads  57  and  52  inches 
spread  of  Horns.  Heads  of  the  rarest  class  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect  in  every  way.  Moderate  prices. 
Duty  free.  Express  prepaid  on  approval  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  A.  at  my  risk  of  acceptance. 
Complete  descriptions  promptly  on  request.  Ed¬ 
win  Dixon,  Expert  Taxidermist,  Unionville,  On- 
tario,  Canada.  l.t.c. 


OLD  COINS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c. 

$!4  size,  53c.  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent 
1817  and  catalogue  10c.  Norman  Shultz,  King 
City,  Mo.,  Dept.  D.  1.T.P.2.T.4.18.C 
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PATENTS 


PATENT  ON  IMPROVED  ARTICLE-CAR- 

rier  for  sale  on  cash  or  royalty  basis.  Reasonable 
terms.  For  full  particulars  address,  Joseph  Fallis, 
Gunn,  Wyoming.  1  t 


AMERICAN  PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS. 

F.  V.  Winters,  Patent  Lawyer,  125  East  23rd 
St.,  New  York  City,  secures  patent  protection 
everywhere.  Telephone  connection.  1  t 


STARTLING  PATENT  FACTS.  SEND 

postal  for  new  90  page  book  FREE.  Your  idea 
may  mean  a  fortune  if  handled  rightly.  Learn 
how  my  service  differs.  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  actual  search.  George  P.  Kimmel,  Patent  Law¬ 
yer,  81-B.  Oriental  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


DEVELOP  YOUR  FILMS  AND  PRINTS  BY 

this  first-class  ready  developer,  which  takes  the 
place  of  Metol  or  Rodenal.  2  oz.  35c;  4  oz.  60c. 
Send  for  a  bottle  of  Indianol,  prepaid.  (No 
Stamps).  Indianol  Company,  Orange,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  We  develop  films  10c  a  roll,  3c  a  print,  l.t. 


YOUR  FIRST  ROLL  OF  FILMS  DEVELOPED 

and  printed,  10  cents.  Special  Trial  Offer.  Any 
size.  6  prints  free.  Or  6  prints  from  Kodak 
negative  any  size  for  10c.  Extra  work  addi¬ 
tional.  Roanoke  Photo  Finishing  Company,  220 
Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va.  (3  t  2-18-C) 


PICTURES 


ARTISTIC,  FASCINATING  AND  EXQUISITE 

Den  Pictures.  O.  W.  Miller,  105  Chambers  St., 
New  York.  l.T. 


POST  CARDS,  ETC. 


BOYS,  SEND  “HER”  A  VALENTINE! 

Your  Choice  of  the  loveliest  Valentines,  Easter, 
Birthday,  Religious,  Washington  Birthday,  4th 
July,  Holiday,  Season  or  Greeting  Post  Cards — 
or  richly  colored  (actual)  War  Views,  Army  and 
Navy  Views,  Famous  Men  of  America,  Noted 
Historic  and  Scenic  Wonders  of  America, 
Famous  Movie  Stars  or  Pretty  Girl  Post  Cards, 
all  of  any  of  above  subjects  or  assorted  to  your 
order — everyone  a  gem  of  elegance  and  beauty — 
the  regular  2-for-5c  sort — sent  postpaid  for  30c 
per  50;  25,  15c;  12,  10c.  144  assorted  War  and 

World  Views  Poster  Stamps  (300  subjects,  col¬ 
ored,  gummed),  10c;  3  sets  for  25c.  115  U.  S. 

Flag  Seals,  gummed  and  in  various  designs, 
10c;  3  sets,  25c.  Buy  from  us  and  save  money. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  We  also  want  AGENTS 
for  these  quick  sellers.  Ask  for  prices  and  sales 
plans.  Hutchins  Magazine  Agency,  Box  411-A, 
Summerville,  Ga  l.T.c-1 


POULTRY 


BLUE  RIBBON  COLUMBIAN  ROCKS— 

Nine  hens  and  one  cock  for  only  $30.00.  No 
better  birds  for  the  money.  The  most  beautiful 
of  the  great  Rock  family.  Robert  S.  Frick,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa.  l.T. 


COLORED  MUSCOVY  DUCKS— ONE  FINE 

trio  yearlings.  $5.00.  Sunnyfields  Farm.  Wall¬ 
ingford,  Conn.  1  t 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES;  WILBURTHA 

Strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Fordham  Poul¬ 
try  Yards,  Sayre,  Pa.  1  t 


INCUBATORS.  TWO  QUEENS  200  CAPAC- 

ity,  Two-Brooders,  250  capacity;  double  gun,  tent, 
Tenor  horn,  violin,  banjo.  All  new  condition. 
Want  Barred  Rock  Pullets  and  new  fire-arms. 
J.  A.  Chelton,  Fairmount,  Md.  (3  t  2-18-C) 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— FELCH  STRAIN  THAT 

has  won  in  every  show.  The  finest  young  stock 
I  ever  raised.  Pictorial  price  list  for  asking. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Kenworthy,  Wichita,  Kansas.  No.  5.  1 1 


LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS,  BELGIAN  HARES, 

White  Rabbits,  Guinea  Pigs.  Danger’s  Pet  Stock 
&  Poultry  Co.,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.  l.t. 


PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— AM  OFFER- 

ing  a  limited  number  of  extra  large,  well  matured 
cockerels  that  will  win  money  or  add  dignity  to 
any  flock.  Sold  with  money  back  guarantee. 
Eggs  in  season.  Edith  Haxby,  138  Howe  St.. 
Jacksonville.  Ilinois.  l.t. 


POULTRY 

PIT  GAME  FOWL— YOUNG  TRIOS 

Walter  Forrister,  Framingham,  Mass. 

$7.00. 

3-3-18 

POULTRY  JOURNAL  —  PRACTICAL  AND 

reliable;  monthly;  special  introductory  offer.  5 
months  for  10c.  The  Poultry  Record,  Carey, 
Ohio.  1  t 

S.  C.  REDS— BRED  GENERATIONS 

eggs.  Sanborn’s  heavy  laying  strain, 

chicks,  pigeons.  Males  to  improve  your 
John  A.  Lancaster,  Richmond,  Va. 

FOR 

Baby 

flock. 

l.t. 

SILVER  CAMPINES  —  COCKERELS 

sale  cheap;  no  room.  Homestead  Strain. 
B.  Grimshaw,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

FOR 

Geo. 
1  t 

SPECKLED  SUSSEX,  $10.00  A  TRIO.  FIELDS 

Brothers,  Sandwich,  Illinois.  It 

SPLENDID  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

cockerels.  Parks’  heavy  laying  strain  exclusively 
(from  best  pens  direct).  Beautiful,  large  boned, 
vigorous  birds,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  each.  W.  G. 
Meradith,  Dept.  F,  Danvers,  Illinois.  1  t 


“SUPERIOR  RED  SUSSEX”— EXHIBITION 

and  utility  stock  for  sale.  Edson  Snyder,  Butler, 
Mo.  1  t 


FOB  SALE— WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS, 

ready  to  lay.  E.  V.  Billstone,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  It 


WANTED— YOUR  ADDRESS ;  I  WILL  MAIL 

you  poultry  catalogue,  35  varieties,  free.  Her¬ 
man  Blumer,  Berger,  Mo.  1  t 


WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS,  $1.50  EACH; 

$2.50  pair,  $4  trio.  Julia  Moore,  Kahoka,  Mo.  1 1 


WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS  $3.50  PAIR; 

$4.5®  trio.  Honey  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Kahoka, 
Mo.  1  t 


WHITE  CORNISH  COCKERELS  REASON- 

able.  L.  J.  Smith,  Deep  liver,  Conn.  1  t 


WHITE  ROCKS— GRAND  QUALITY  PEDI- 

greed  pullets  and  cockerels.  Big  boned,  with  broad 
backs  and  long,  deep  bodies.  Pure  white  and 
from  trapnested  egg-layers.  Selected  birds,  $5  un. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  today.  T.  P.  Dougherty,  Route  F  102,  Ty¬ 
rone,  Penn.  1  t 


WORLD'S  BEST,  GAME  FIGHTING  FOWLS. 

My  Ancona  Games  are  very  beautiful,  wonderful  | 
layers,  gamey  flavored  meat,  absolutely  nothing 
better  or  more  beautiful  in  chickendom.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  free.  Alfred  F.  Graham,  Cameron, 
N.  C.  It 


WILD  MALLAD  DUCKS  $1.25,  EITHER  SEX 

— Ernest  Ellerman,  Utica,  South  Dakota.  1  t 


REAL  ESTATE 


BARGAIN— 80  ACRES,  IMPROVED,  $800; 

$300  cash,  balance  terms.  W.  D.  Blankenship, 
Buffalo,  Mo.  It 


560  ACRES,  JOINS  STATION.  3-SETS  IM- 

provements.  Ideal  farm.  Also  160,  90  wheat, 
half  (estimated  1200  bushels)  to,.  buyer.  Free 
list.  Buckeye  Agency,  Ottawa,  Kas.  1  t 


1960  ACRES  COAL  AND  MINERAL  LAND 

for  sale.  1)4  miles  from  Rock  Island  Ry.,  cov¬ 
ered  with  good  timber,  underlaid  with  5  feet  of 
coal,  and  in  oil  and  gas  territory.  Would  make 


fine  ranch  and  hunting  presrve.  Write,  R.  E. 
Lynch,  Tulsa.  Price  $10.00  acre  1  t 


LISTEN:  40  ACRE  VALLEY  FARM  $1,000. 

Terms;  also  fine  fishing  resort,  cheap;  list.  Mc¬ 
Grath,  Mountain  View,  Mo.  1 1 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  HOME,  A  FARM, 

or  a  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business  property, 
patants,  buy  mining  or  other  stock,  or  bonds, 
make  loans,  borrow  money,  buy  an  automobile, 
live  stock,  etc.,  or  make  an  investment  of  any 
kind,  anywhere,  in  any  State  or  country.  Send 
10  cents  coin  for  a  copy  of  our  BIG  MAGA¬ 
ZINE,  containing  valuable  information  how 
$10.00  to  $100.00  invested  now,  may  in  a  short 
time  bring  you  an  independent  income.  Write, 
telling  us  what  you  want  and  where  you  want  it. 
Address  The  World’s  Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

T.F  ” 


WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR 
HUNTING  TROPHY? 

(continued  from  page  95) 

THERE  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
gregariousness  in  sport  as  it  was 
practiced  in  old  France  and  old  Eng¬ 
land — a  deer  hunt  was  not  only  a  family 
but  a  social  affair,  always  attended  with 
certain  august  and  exact  ceremonies, 
whether  in  starting  the  deer,  in  killing  it, 
or  in  skinning  and  quartering  it.  Does  this 
gregariousness  exist  in  American  hunting? 
For  the  most  part  no — a  great  many  of 
our  hunters  prefer  to  be  alone  in  camp. 
And  yet,  in  what  we  may  call  the  most 
American  part  of  America — the  Southern 
States — this  gregariousness  in  sport  is  even 
today  an  indisputable  affair.  You  cannot 
go  on  a  deer  hunt  or  bear  hunt  in  the 
South  with  less  than  ten  or  a  dozen  gentle¬ 
men  attending  you,  each  eager  to  do  all  he 
can  for  you.  Good  fellowship,  a  good 
time  by  all,  a  generous  division  of  the 
spoils,  rivalry  on  the  part  of  all  in  the 
generosities  of  the  chase — these  things 
have  not  been  changed  in  the  Southern 
States  even  by  our  rapidly  altering  com¬ 
mercial  institutions,  and  it  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  that  this  still  remains  true. 

Now,  therefore,  say  Gaston  Phoebus  and 
his  ancient  kinsman,  Edward  of  York: 

“Then  it  is  fair  to  hunt  the  hart,  for 
it  is  a  fair  thing  to  seek  well  a  hart,  and 
a  fair  thing  well  to  harbour  him,  and  a 
fair  thing  to  move  him,  and  a  fair  thing  to 
hunt  him,  and  a  fair  thing  to  retrieve  him, 
and  a  fair  thing  to  be  at  the  abbay, 
whether  it  be  on  water  or  on  land.  A 
fair  thing  is  the  curee,  and  a  fair  thing 
to  undo  him  well,  and  to  raise  the  rights. 
And  a  well  fair  thing  and  good  is  the  di¬ 
vision,  and  it  be  a  good  deer.  In  so  much 
that  considering  all  things  I  hold  that  it  is 
the  fairest  hunting,  that  any  man  may  hunt 
after.” 

Our  old  volume  proves  very  well  that  its 
authors  were  naturalists,  good  out-of-doors 
men  and  good  hunters — they  tell  us  with 
great  detail  of  the  habits  of  the  wild 
game  animals,  the  boar,  the  hare,  the  roe¬ 
buck,  the  wolf,  the  hart — and  we  observe 
that  the  habits  of  these  animals  have 
changed  but  little  in  the  past  five  hundred 
years.  They  tell  us  how  each  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  gentle  and  sportsmanlike  fashion. 
They  tell  of  the  etiquette  of  the  field- 
nothing  of  arrogance,  nothing  of  avarice — 
always  the  wish  to  accord  to  the  other  man 
the  credit  of  the  stroke  where  two  have 
smitten  the  quarry — in  short  that  courtesy 
and  manliness  which  make  much  of  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  field  sports  even  in 
these  degenerate  days.  And  when  it  comes 
to  writing,  although  they  write  with  ex¬ 
actness,  with  confidence  and  out  of  a  wide 
experience,  always  they  write  in  simplicity 
and  modesty — things  sometimes  forgotten, 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  acrimonious  sport¬ 
ing  writers  of  today  who  quite  frequently 
are  most  opinionated  when  least  informed. 
Our  old  book  closes  in  the  words  of  Ed¬ 
ward  of  York,  who  was  Master  of  Game 
for  “my  right  worshipful  and  dread  Lord 
Henry  by  the  grace  of  God  eldest  son  and 
heir  unto  the  high  excellent  and  Christian 
Prince  Henry  IV.  by  the  aforesaid  grace 
King  of  England  and  of  France,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Duke  of  Guienne  of  Lancaster  and 
<  f  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester”: 
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“Now  I  pray  unto  every  creature  that 
hath  heard  or  read  this  little  treatise  of 
whatever  estate  or  condition  he  be  that 
there  where  there  is  too  little  of  good  lan¬ 
guage  that  of  their  benignity  and  grace 
they  will  add  more,  and  there  where  there 
is  too  much  superfluity  that  they  will  also 
abridge  it  as  may  seem  best  by  their  good 
and  wise  discretion.  Not  presuming  that  I 
had  over  much  knowledge  and  ability  to 
put  into  writing  this  royal  disportful  and 
noble  game  of  hunting  so  .effectually  that 
it  might  not  be  submitted  to  the  correction 
of  all  gentle  hunters.  And  in  my  simple 
manner  as  best  I  could  and  as  might  be 
learned  of  old  and  many  diverse  gentle 
hunters,  I  did  my  business  in  this  rude 
manner  to  put  the  craft  and  the  terms  and 
the  exercise  of  this  said  game  more  in  re¬ 
membrance  and  openly  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  lords,  ladies,  gentlemen  and  women, 
according  to  the  customs  and  manners  used 
in  the  high  noble  court  of  this  Realm  of 
England.” 


A  HOME  MADE  ROD 

(continued  from  page  91) 

unduly  weaken  the  guide,  if  you  do.  Pro¬ 
ceed  carefully,  and  critically  examine  your 
work  from  time  to  time.  The  various 
steps  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Now  take  fine  sandpaper,  about  No.  I, 
or  Cut  a  long,  narrow  strip.  Roll  it, 

rough  side  out,  into  a  cylinder  just  fitting 
into  the  hole  of  the  bead  in  the  guide.  By 
means  of  this,  enlarge  and  smooth  the 
hole  in  the  bead,  until  you  have  worked 
out  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  white  portion. 
Then  with  the  pinchers  carefully  ’bend  up 
the  round  end  of  the,  guide  to  an  angle 
of  60  or  70  degrees,  being  extremely  care¬ 
ful  not  to  crack  the  bead  in  the  process. 

Now,  with  a  very  small  knife  blade,  or 
a  little  drill,  make  a  hole  in  the  larger, 
round  end  of  the  shank,  lengthwise,  w'hich 
is  to  be  fitted  over  the  end  of  the  tip  of 
the  rod.  Smooth  off  any  irregularities; 
and  you  have  a  tip  guide,  which  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably  in  looks  with  a  guide  cost¬ 
ing  a  dollar,  or  more.  The  dimensions  of 
my  tip  guide  are :  length  one  and  seven- 
eighths  inches,  width  at  tip  one-sixteenth 
inch,  bead  socket  one-quarter  inch. 

AFTER  shaping  the  bead,  the  stand¬ 
ing  guides  are  made  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  material  is  sheet  alu¬ 
minum,  not  thinner  than  3-32  of  an  inch. 
With  sharp  scissors,  cut  out  a  shaped 
liece,  similar  to  the  flattened  end  of  the 
aluminum  wore  used  in  making  the  tip 
guide,  but  correspondingly  larger. 

Similarly  work  over  the  rounding  top 
ind  edges,  forming  a  pocket  for  the  bead 
ind  lapping  one  side  of  the  point  over 
he  other.  Next  insert  the  bead,  and  with 
he  pinchers  neatly  work  the  aluminum 
■dge  down  to  it,  having  an  aluminum  back 
■ntirely  covering  one  side  of  the  bead,  and 
he  edge  of  the  aluminum  lapped  down  on 
he  other.  Now'  drill  a  hole  through  the 
■luminum  back  into  the  hole  of  the  bead, 
nd  carefully  work  out  a  ring  of  aluminum 
round  the  bead. 

Neatly  smooth  and  shape  this  ring  with 
fine,  sharp  file,  being  careful  not  to  re- 
nove  too  much  aluminum.  With  a  cylin- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  1 24") 


REAL  ESTATE 


EVERYBODY  SHOULD  READ  THE  GREAT 

Exchange,  story,  mail  order,  real  estate,  invest¬ 
ment,  and  general  information  weekly.  Contains 
20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities,  offers,  plans,  se¬ 
crets,  bargains,  cash  buyers,  etc.,  that  will  put  you 
on  the  road  to  more  money  making.  Your  name 
printed  in  our  opportunity  directory  and  a  special 
2  months’  subscription  for  25c.  Ad  rates  3c  per 
word  lor  four  insertions.  Thousands  of  “live 
wires”  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The  World’s 
Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas.  T.F.C. 


FARM— FOR  SALE,  13-ACRE  FARM,  4- 

room  house,  barn  and  poultry  house;  3  miles  of  in¬ 
dustrial  district  of  city  of  30,000  people;  $3,000, 
$300  cash  and  $150.00  yearly.  J.  W.  Olmstead, 
209  Market  St.,  Alton,  Ill.  1 1 


FOR  SALE  —  5,000  ACRES  SELECTED 

tracts  of  southeast  Oklahoma  coal,  oil,  mineral 
surface  farming  land;  $5  to  $20  per  acre.  Write 
J.  E.  Cavanagh,  McAlester,  Okla.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— MY  OAK  GROVE  FARM  CON- 

taining  460  acres,  54  miles  from  Little  Rock,  one 
mile  to  Judsonia,  350  acres  '  fine  river  bottom, 
90  acres  low  upland,  all  fenced;  300  acres  culti¬ 
vation,  60  acres  wheat,  100  acres  Lespedesa 
meadow,  140  corn,  cotton  and  potatoes,  160  pas¬ 
ture.  Fine  8  room  house,  four  tenant  houses. 
Large  barn,  room  for  50  cattle,  10  mules,  500 
bushels  of  corn  and  100  tons  of  hay.  New  110 
ton  silo.  Implement  sheds,  cribs.  Will  sell  with 
farm  25  cows,  6  mules,  10  brood  sows,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  tractor  and  sufficient  feed  to  winter 
stock.  This  is  .one  of  the  most  attractive  farm 
houses  in  Arkansas.  Sell  on  easy  payments. 
Send  for  full  description  and  price.  J.  G.  How¬ 
ard,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  1TK 


FOR  SALE— VIRGINIA  FARM  CONTAINING 

about  400  acres;  150  acres  famous  James  river 
low  grounds.  Will  produce  100  bushels  corn  per 
acre.  Nine  miles  from  Richmond,  improved  road 
to  the  gate.  All  necessary  farm  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  modern  dairy  barn.  House  situated  in 
magnificent  grove.  Convenient  to  churches, 
schools,  steam,  and  electric  transportation. 
Healthy  location  and  refined  neighborhood.  Very 
seldom  such  property  is  offered.  Vaughan-White- 
hurst  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  1  t 


“OPPORTUNITY”  IS  THE  TITLE  OF  A  LIT- 

tle  book  worth  $1.00.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  those  who  act  quick.  It  is  yours  for  10c  coin. 
Address  M.  Churchill,  Beaumont,  Texas.  T.F.C. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  LAST  CHANCE  AT  A  BAR- 

gain  price,  a  suburban  tract  nearly  one  acre  at 
Medicine  lake,  dandy  cottage,  now  is  the  time 
of  the  year  to  get  this  at  a  low  price.  S.  E. 
Johnson,  735  31st  av.,  N.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1  t 


VIRGINIA  FARM— 189  ACRES  EXCELLENT 

land,  good  buildings,  fine  orchard,  horse,  sheep, 
hog  and  farm  implements  for  $5,000.  E.  S.  Wilder, 
Charlottesville,  Va.  It 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


BARGAIN  AT  BLUEMONT— 155  ACRES  ON 

western  slope  of  Blue  Ridge  ideally  adapted  to 
Gun  Club.  Partly  under  cultivation.  Five  room 
bungalow  with  broad  porch  looking  west.  Bold, 
never  failing  spring  nearby.  Soil  and  slope  ideal 
for  apples,  or  would  make  an  equally  good  chic¬ 
ken  ranch.  One  mile  by  county  road  from  Blue- 
mont  and  Winchester  Pike.  Quarter  mile  from 
Shenandoah  river.  Fine  hunting  and  fishing. 
Stream  runs  through  property  which  can  be 
dammed  and  stocked  with  fish  at  small  cost. 
Walter  E.  Blount,  Bluemont,  Va. 


“CAVE  LODGE”  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  PARA- 

dise.  In  Ozarks,  on  Gasconade  River.  For  Sale — 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing,  has  immense  cave  with 
cold  spring,  15  miles  river  float,  free  range  for 
hunting.  Has  established  good  paying  business  as 
pleasure  resort,  but  owner  must  sell.  A  bargain. 
Address  Arthur  Mittelberg,  722  Chestnut  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ltc 


$5.00  DOWN,  $5.00  MONTHLY;  SEVEN 

acres  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front; 
Ozarks;  $100.00.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping. 
1973  North  Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  3U-18 


Fifty  miles  from  Washington  by  trolley.  Wash¬ 
ington  summer  colony  occupies  mountain  ridge. 
Will  sell  for  little  more  than  cost  of  house. 
Walter  E.  Blount,  Bluemont,  Va.  l.t. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


540  ACRES,  HUBBARD  COUNTY,  MINNE- 

sota.  Several  small  lakes.  Splendid  fishing  and 
hunting.  Good  land.  3J4  miles  to  Akeley  P.  O. 
$10.00  per  acre,  Cash.  Clear  Title.  J.  A.  Hunter, 
202  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  3t-4-18-c 


FLORIDA  SPORTSMAN’S  PRESERVE— A 

tract  of  156  acres  having  2334  feet  of  frontage 
on  St.  Johns  River  and  an  equal  frontage  on  hard 
road,  about  14  miles  from  business  center  of  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  3  miles  from  station  of  Orange  Park 
on  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway,  on  main  county 
road  to  Green  Cove  Springs.  Beautiful  bluff  water 
edge  on  tide  water,  good  hunting,  fishing  and  boat¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  natural  parks  in 
Florida,  abounding  in  giant  oaks,  magnolias  and 
pines  and  is  cheap  today  at  $100  per  acre  as  nearby 
similar  property  recently  sold  for  $500  per  acre. 
This  entire  tract  of  156  acres  was  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  view  of  developing  a  country 
home  and  beautiful  farm  close  to  the  business  cen¬ 
ter  of  Jacksonville  but  circumstances  preventing 
this,  the  property  is  offered  as  a  whole  at 
$100  per  acre.  To  see  it  will  immediately  convince 
anyone  what  an  unusual  property  and  bargain  is 
offered.  Ten  people  can  easily  club  together  and 
buy  this  valuable  tract  for  a  nominal  sum  of  $1560 
each.  References  exchanged.  Jos.  H.  Phillips, 
Owner,  Box  243,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  1TK 


FOR  SALE— 124  ACRES  ON  BEAUTIFUL 

Canandaiuga  Lake.  Excellent  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  Delightful  home  and  money  making  farm. 
Twelve  rioom  house,  furnace  and  bath;  tenant 
house  and  large  barns.  Thirteen  acres  woods, 
balance  tillable.  Twenty  acre  vineyard.  Orchard 
and  small  fruits.  Income  this  year  $7,000.  Price 
$16,000,  part  cash.  For  photos  and  details,  write 
or  wire  Church  &  Church,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Free  showing.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— 5200  ACRES  RICH  LAND  216 

miles  south  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  black  river,  fine 
fishing  and  hunting,  beautiful  scenery,  1,800  acres 
alfalfa,  corn  and  cotton  land  in  cultivation,  can 
be  rented  to  pay  8  per  cent  net  on  total  price  of 
property,  or  sold  in  small  farms  at  $100.00  acre, 
balance  timber,  clover  and  cane  pasture,  $50.00 
worth  improvements.  Price  $40.00  care.  J.  P. 
Cady,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  1 1 


FOR  SALE— GAME  PRESERVE;  MOUNTAIN 

farm,  300  acres,  suitable  for  preserve,  in  the  deer 
and  bear  hunting  section  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains,  Pennsylvania;  fine  trout  and  bass  streams; 
230  acres  woodland;  80  acres  developed;  1200  fruit 
trees;  10-room  house,  barn,  etc.;  a  plentiful  supply 
of  fine  spring  water  at  house  and  barn  by  gravity; 
an  ideal  club  proposition;  abundant  cottage  sites; 
near  station;  offered  at  low  price.  C.  P.  Peters 
and  Son,  608  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  2TK 


FOR  SALE— NEW  BUNGALOW  AND  FUR- 

nished  in  Southern  Florida,  fronting  on  Caxambas 
Pass  overlooking  Gulf;  in  Ten  Thousand  Islands. 
No  frost;  best  fishng  in  U.  S.;  fine  hunting;  great 
beach,  good  dock,  daily  winter  bathing.  Ideal  win¬ 
ter  climate;  title  perfect;  all  for  $2,500;  great 
chance.  M.  S.  Kice  &  Co.,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ivy.  1TC 


FOR  SALE— 100,000  ACRES  NORTHERN 

Michigan  or  southwest  Florida,  the  hunters  and 
fisherman’s  paradise;  small  game,  bass,  trout,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  or  farming.  Hick,  4004  Clarendon  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.  It 


FOR  SALE— PICTURESQUE,  HIGHLY  IM- 

proved  stock  farm  on  Rio  Blanco  near  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  322  acres,  $100  acre;  also  65  room 
furnished  hotel.  Winter — summer  resort,  gulf 
•coast,  fine  hunting,  fishing.  Price  $15,000. 
Amount  insured  for  details.  S.  W.  Bogy,  Cor¬ 
sicana,  Texas.  1  t 


ON  BEAUTIFUL  SHENANDOAH— I  OWN 

five  hundred  acres  from  top  of  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains  down  west  slope  to  the  Shenandoah  river. 
My  orchard  is  only  sixty  acres  while  the  rest  is 
wild  wooded  mountain  slopes  with  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  torrent  passing  into  river  through  pictur¬ 
esque  gorge.  Pine  covered  river  front  slope  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  canoeist.  Splendid  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  One  mile  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  Pike. 
Electric  suburban  from  Washington.  Summer 
homes  of  Washington  colony  along  mountain 
ridge.  Can  and  will  suit  the  proper  purchaser 
both  as  to  land  and  price.  Walter  E.  Blount, 
Bluemont.  Va. 
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RE-ffL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


SNICKERS’  GAP,  VA.— BUSINESS  OPPOR- 

tunity  for  lover  of  mountains,  or  person  seeking 
improvement  in  health.  Unique  and  artistic  bunga¬ 
low  store  located  in  historic  Gap,  10  minutes  walk 
from  Bluemont  at  cross-roads  of  Bluemont  and 
Winchester  Pike  and  mountain  road  along  which 
is  located  an  extensive  Washington  summer  col¬ 
ony.  Several  boys  and  girls’  camps.  Across  the 
road  from  the  Demonet  Hotel  property.  Con¬ 
stant  motor  traffic  passing  daily.  Store  equipt 
with  marble  soda  fountain,  automatic  scales,  cash 
register,  etc.  Three  acres,  large  bungalo  ware¬ 
house,  drilled  well  and  water  tank  on  steel  tower, 
orchard  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches  and 
quinces;  also  tennis  court.  New  five  room  bun¬ 
galow  cottage  with  two  acres  adjoining  can  be 
bought  with  this  property  if  desired  or  owner 
can  live  at  boarding  house  nearby.  Can  be  used 
as  a  clubhouse  or  converted  into  attractive  dwell¬ 
ing  at  small  cost.  The  most  centrally  located 
property  in  this  section.  Trolley  brings  great 
numbers  of  excursionists  every  Sunday  fronv 
Washington,  a  distance  of  fifty  iles.  Owner 
otherwise  engaged  so  will  sell  far  below  cost. 
Walter  E.  Blount,  Bluemont,  Va. 


ST.  CROIX  RIVER  FRONTAGE,  $1,200 

buys  half  mile,  121  acres  of  land.  Send  for  full 
description.  A  few  camp  sites  and  summer 
homes  in  the  sportsman’s  paradise — Northern 
Wisconsin — for  sale  at  right  prices.  Let  me  know 
what  you  want,  I’ll  help  you  get  located.  Baker, 
FF,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis.  3.t.2-18-c 


339  ACRES  SMALL  RIVER,  FINE  FISHING, 

good  hunting;  price  $2,500.  Arkansas  Investment 
Company,  Leslie,  Arkansas.  1TK 


WINTER  HOME  IN  FLORIDA,  WOULD  Ap¬ 
peal  to  sportsmen  for  its  hunting  and  fishing. 
Price  $10,000.00.  Address,  W.  B.  Healy,  Copper 
Hill,  Ariz.  1  t 


WYOMING  LAND— THOUSANDS  ACRES 

United  States  Oil  Lands  formerly  held  for  Navy, 
open  for  filing.  Our  bulletin  tells  how  to  se¬ 
cure  it.  Claim  Holders’  Association,  F  S,  703 
Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago.  2-2-18 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 


FREE— TEN  UNUSED  STAMPS.  SEND  15c 

for  3  months’  trial  subscription  to  Collectors  Jour¬ 
nal.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1 1 


STEEL  BOATS 


DARROW’S  STEEL  BOATS.  FINISHED 

parts  or  patterns.  Catalogue,  78  models.  F.  H. 
Darrow,  618  Erie  St.,  Albion,  Mich.  1  t 


TAXIDERMY 


MOUNTBD  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  FOR 

sale,  ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  hawks,  owls,  snipe, 
squirrels,  fox,  deerheads,  etc.  Reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  list.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  1818 
Blecker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It 


TAXIDERMIST  WORK  TO  ORDER,  BIRDS, 

animals,  fish,  game  heads,  rug  work.  Price  list 
and  shipping  tags  on  request.  M.  J.  Hofmann, 
Taxidermist,  1818  Bleecker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  TAN  AND  MOUNT  YOUR  OWN 

furs  and  skins  into  beautiful  up  to  date  Rugs 
and  Robes  with  mounted  heads  at  very  little 
expense.  You  are  certain  of  success  from  the 
start.  My  complete  Tanning  Formulas  and  up- 
to-date  labor  saving  methods  insure  your  suc¬ 
cess  at  this  profitable  work.  Complete  formulas 
and  instructions  are  only  $3.00  postpaid.  Duty 
free.  Edwin  Dixon,  Expert  Taxidermist,  Union- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada.  l.t.c/ 


TRAPS  AND  TRAPPING 


CATCH  THAT  SLY,  OLD  FOX  WITH  BALD- 

win  Bros.’  improved  method,  no  bait,  easy,  sim¬ 
ple,  best  way  ever  discovered.  Send  one  dollar 
now  and  get  with  directions,  two  new  traps  ready 
to  set.  This  offer  open  for  30  days  only.  Bald- 
win  Bros,,  Athol.  Mass.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  It 


ZODIAC  HOROSCOPE 


ZODIAC  HOROSCOPE  READING  SHOWING 

character,  talents,  possibilities,  invaluable  for 
your  life  guidance;  send  birthdate  and  10c  (coin) 
for  Trial  Reading.  E.  M.  Heath,  Dept.  19,  Crown 
Point,  Ind.  l.t.c. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“BETTER  SAFE  THAN  SORRY,”  IS  A  NEW 

book  “putting  you  wise”  to  everybody’s  character 
and  disposition  which  shows  on  the  outside  plain 
in  sight.  Mistakes  in  choice  of  vocation,  or 
business  or  matrimonal  ventures  would  never 


occur,  after  reading  it.  Must.  50c.  Mellen, 
Pubr.,  618  Times  Bldg.,  Chicago.  l.T.K 


CHILBLAINS— INDIAN  MAGIC  INSURES 

quick  permanent  relief,  prepaid  $1.50.  Eugene 
Eaton,  Bandon,  Oregon.  2-t-3-18 


WHAT  WILL  COMING  YEAR  BRING  TO 

you?  Reliable  scientific  forecast  from  planetary 
aspects.  Send  10c  and  date  of  birth  for  trial 
reading.  L.  Thomson,  Dept.  6,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

l.t. 


11  ACRES,  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  SHORE. 

plenty  fish,  Becker  county,  Minnesota,  America’s 
playground.  Ideal  for  hunting  lodge  or  summer 
resort;  "only  $150.  Get  our  lists  of  bargains  in  this 
great  Hunter  and  Fisherman’s  paradise.  Farmer 
&  Denison  Realty  Co.,  530  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1  t 


SPECIAL  NOTICE!  !  SPECIAL  OFFER!  !  ! 

25-word  advertisement  in  100  magazines  thrice  $2. 
Inch  display  thrice  $8.  Page  8x11  thrice  $266.00. 
Universal  Syndicate,  Box  2,  Atlantic  City.  t.F.c. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING— BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  T.F.C. 


AGENTS  WANTED— TOLIVER  GUARAN- 

teed  Puncture-Proof  Inner  Tubes  sell  easily- — 
our  Agents  make  $5.00  to  $50.00  a  day  net  profit 
— no  competition.  If  you  wish  to  establish  a 
business  of  your  own  that  has  unlimited  possibili¬ 
ties  for  profit,  write  us  for  complete  details. 
Toliver  Tube  &  Tire  Co.,  121  Toliver  Bldg., 
Denver,  Colo.  2-T-2-18 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


BARGAINS  —  REGISTERED  RUSSIAN 

wolfhound  brood  bitch,  proved  O.  K.,  $30;  Aire¬ 
dale  brood  bitch,  $20;  stud  dog,  20;  Airedale  stud 
prospect,  1  year,  extra  fine,  $15.  Guy  Lesher, 
Northumberland,  Pa.  l.T. 


PATENTS  FOR  SALE— WONDERFUL  MA- 

chine  for  knitting  wristlets  and  armlets  for  War 
Relief  Work.  Product  endorsed  by  Red  Cross 
Society.  Time-saving  device,  small,  portable  and 
easy  as  spool-knitting.  Designed  for  men  and 
children.  Machine  can  be  sold  for  one  dollar, 
at  a  profit.  Address  My-Bit  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

\  1  t 


MONEY  MADE  MOUNTING  BIRDS  AND 

animals.  Special  Offer  copyrighted  course  only 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 
Taxidermy  School,  Box  500,  Waterville,  Maine. 

1  t 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  EGGNIT— A 

pure  food  substitute  for  eggs.  Easy  selling  article 
— big  profits — quick  repeater.  Stuart  &  Co.,  12 
Wood  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y.  It 


MACK’S  WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  ROCKS, 

have  excellent  show  records;  stock  for  sale;  prices 
reasonable.  P.  C.  McMains,  Livonia,  Mo.  1  t 


l'/2  YEAR  OLD  FOX  HOUND,  MEDIUM 

size,  broken  on  rabbits,  $8;  2  thoroughbred  Beegle 
females,  broken  on  rabbits  $10  each.  Mason,  Me¬ 
chanic  Falls,  Maine.  1 1 


WANTED— TWO  COPIES  OF  “THE  SPIRIT 

of  the  Buffalo,”  published  in  Forest  and  Stream 
supplement,  July  5,  1902.  P.  W.  Hall,  Fleming 
Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  1  t 


TRADE  FOR  SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE  1906  A1 

shape  25-35  Winchester  Carbine  made  to  order, 
Al  shape.  38  special  Smith- Wesson  Army  Re¬ 
volver,  6  in.  bal,  good  as  new.  No.  3  Special 
25-35  Reloading  tool,  one  holster,  made  to  order. 
A.  M.  Trout.  Glendora,  Calif.,  Box  424.  1  t 


der  of  fine  sandpaper,  work  out  the  -White 
lining  to  the  bead,  leaving  the  agate  ring. 
Now,  with  a  sharp  knife  blade,  split  up 
the  shank,  on  the  side,  having  a  strip  of 
the  two  folds  in  one  shank,  the  other  side 
of  the  shank  solid.  You  must  be  sure  to 
get  this  right ;  otherwise,  when  the  guide 
is  whipped  to  the  rod,  the  strain  on  the 
bead,  as  the  line  passes  through  on  a  cast, 
will  gradually  widen  the  seam,  and  the 
head  will  work  loose.  Now  work  down 
the  two  pieces  of  the  shank  smoothly  and 
to  a  point,  ready  for  whipping  on.  The 
five  standing  guides  on  the  fly  rod  are 
spaced  thus:  one,  eight  inches  from  tip; 
next  distance,  eight  and  one-half  inches; 
third,  nine  and  one-fourtH ;  fourth,  twelve 
inches ;  last,  fifteen  inches. 

Guides  for  the  bait-casting  rod  are  simi¬ 
larly  made,  though  of  course  much  larger. 
My  plan  is  to  have  one  tip  guide  and  one 
standing  guide,  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches 
apart,  though  more  may  be  used. 

MY  method  of  making  rods  is  simple. 
I  have  discarded  all  tools,  except  a 
small,  sharp  knife,  a  file,  and  a  long 
cord.  I  split  out  the  strips,  and  work  one 
down,  until  its  dimensions  tally  with  those 
I  have  determined  on.  I  use  this  strip 
as  a  model,  and  get  the  other  five  just  like 
it,  securing  the  proper  taper.  The  next 
step  is  to  trim  and  draw-file  all  joints. 
Then  I  proceed  to  secure  an  angle  of  ap¬ 
proximately  sixty  degrees ;  it  may  be  a 
trifle  less,  but  it  cannot  be  more  and  have 
tight  glue  joints.  I  work  the  strips  down 
to  this  angle  “by  eye,”  cutting  the  soft  in¬ 
side  wood  away  at  the  approximately  de¬ 
sired  angle.  I  formerly  employed  a  groove, 
and  used  a  plane,  but  have  given  this 
method  up,  as  the  plaried  surface  is  too 
smooth  to  enable  the  glue  to  bind  the 
strips  well  together ;  the  use  of  the  knife 
blade  gives  a  rougher  surface,  obviating 
the  difficulty.  Next  I  assemble  the  strips, 
and  wind  them  tightly  in  place  with  the 
cord.  I  examine  the  joint  critically,  and 
with  crayon  mark  any  places  which  do  not 
fit,  carefully  studying  out  conditions. 

Then  I  unbind  the  strips  about  half-way 
and  remedy  the  difficulties,  until  I  have 
everything  just  right.  This  half  is  then 
rewound,  and  the  other  half  similarly 
treated.  This  is  the  critical  step  in  bamboo 
rod  making,  as  nothing  more  can  be  taken 
off,  after  gluing.  I  find  this  is  a  more 
elastic  method  than  the  one  in  which  the 
groove  is  employed;  when,  if  your  strips 
fit  the  groove,  and  yet  you  find,  on  assem¬ 
bling  them,  that  you  have  a  clumsy  joint, 
you  have  no  remedy  but  to  make  another 
groove,  a  tiresome  job.  Then,  too,  you 
may  plane  away  part  of  the  groove,  or  the 
strip  may  roll  under  the  plane,  and  so  be¬ 
come  faulty,  giving  an  extremely  unsatis¬ 
factory  result. 

Next  is  the  fastening  of  the  strips  to¬ 
gether,  with  hot  glue.  I  work  the  glue  on 
about  half  the  length  of  the  strips,  hold 
over  an  oil-stove,  and  wind  the  joint -tight¬ 
ly,  while  the  glue  is  still  hot.  Then  simi¬ 
larly  glue  and  wind  the  other  half. 

Hang  up  the  joint  by  the  smaller  end, 
with  a  weight  at  the  larger.  Leave  it 
alone,  till  it  is  straight,  if  it  takes  a  month. 
Carefully  smooth  down  any  edges  which 
are  too  sharp,  wind  at  frequent  intervals 
with  any  color  of  silk  you  may  desire, 
whipping  on  the  guides,  and  last  give  at 
(continued  on  page  126) 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  DOGS  FOR  SALE— THE  ONLY 

all-around  dog.  My  grown  stock  of  male  and 
females  will  be  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Owing 
to  my  absence  from  home.  Best  registered  stock 
and  farm  raised.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to 
secure  a  fine  Airedale  dog.  Harvey  Myers,  Frid¬ 
ley,  Minn.  I.T.C. 


AIREDALES  FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED 

stock.  Hardey  J.  Myers,  Fridley,  Minn.  l.t.c 


AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE.  CHARLES 

Walton,  Boneder,  Colo.  (2  t  12-18) 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS — COLLIES,  IDEAL 

for  poultrymen  as  ratter,  watch  dog,  stock  driver, 
child’s  companion.  Grown  dogs,  matrons,  pups. 
Sales  sheet  free.  State  wants.  P.  L.  Savage,  St. 
Charles,  Ill.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— AIREDALE  PUPS  OF  THE 

best  breeding  and  quality.  W.  H.  Gray,  Brook- 
ville,  Pa.  1  t 


FOR  SALE  —  TWO  YOUNG  AIREDALE 

bitches  of  the  choicest  kind.  W.  H.  Gray,  Brook- 
ville.  Pa.  1  t 


GREAT  AIREDALE  BARGAIN— BITCH  IS 

2)4  years  old,  finely  marked;  from  Congress¬ 
man  Gould’s  “Scotty.”  Pups  from  York  Reyburn 
]  Swell,  finest  Airedale  on  earth.  Seven  beautiful 
)  pups,  whelped  Dec.  3;  even  now  show  fine  mark- 
I  ing.  Will  sell  her  and  pups  for  $200.00,  as  I  am 
I  changing  location.  D'r.  A.  J.  Frantz,  Seneca 
ij  Falls,  N.  Y.  It 

NEW  YEARS  SALE— PEDIGREED  AIRE- 

,1  dale  pups.  Green  Tree  Farm,  Clementon,  N.  J. 

l.t. 


BEAGLES 

— - 

AT  STUD— FLORAL  BEN.  FIELD  WINNER. 

i  Broken  female  fqr  sale.  Jas.  A.  Whalen,  White¬ 
hall,  N.  Y.  2t3-13 


BEAGLES,  THE  KIND  THAT  PLEASE  PUR- 

f  chaser.  Puppies,  starters.  Also  broken  beagles. 
Sent  on  approval,  state  your  want.  Stamp  for 
reply.  St.  Louis  Beagle  Kennels,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3-3-18 


TRAINED  TWO  YEAR  OLD  ENGLISH 

Beagle  bitch,  $8;  four  month  pups,  $5.  George 
Rothley,  Lowell,  Ohio.  l.t. 


TWO  ENGLISH  BEAGLES  —  FEMALES 

trained — two  untrained — big  bargain.  J.  B.  Mason, 
Mechanics  Falls,  Maine.  1  t 


COLLIES 


COLLIES  MAKE  THE  BEST  PALS,  HAND- 

some,  intelligent  and  faithful.  Grown  dogs  and 
puppies  from  best  IMPORTED  WINNING  dogs. 
For  price  and  particulars  address,  H.  H.  Shields, 
Bennington,  Vt.  It 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  —  GET  OUR  QUOTA- 

tions.  Catalogue  stamp.  Failing  Poultry  Farm, 
Lafargeville,  New  York.  It 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS,  PEDIGREED.  NAT- 

,  ural  heelchasers.  Lawrence  Kopriva,  Bawbells, 
N.  D.  It 


DOGS  WANTED 
«  —  ,  - -  ■  —  ■  ■ 

WANTED— SMALL  RED  IRISH  SPANIEL. 

Must  be  a  good  retriever.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
788,  New  Haven,  Conn.  3.t.4.18  com. 


GUN  DOGS 


A  FEW  CLASSY  YOUNG  POINTERS  AND 

setters  for  sale.  Will  trade  for  gun.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Burdi'-k,  Huron,  S.  Dak.  1  t 

BIG,  STRONG  ENGLISH  SETTER,  WELL 

j  broken  on  quail  and  pheasants.  Three  years  old, 
$100.  601  Manufacturers  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1  t 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  The  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


GUN  DOGS 


BUY  THE  BEST— MY  POINTER  DOG, 

thoroughly  trained.  Retriever.  Price  $75.00. 
Wisconsin  Outboard  Motor  for  sale  cheap.  J.  S. 
Banister,  Cedar  Grove,  W.  Va.  1 1 


CHOICE  LLEWELLYN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH 

setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  pointers,  span¬ 
iels  and  retrievers,  pups  and  dogs.  Good  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  Enclose  stamps  for  lists.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Kennels.  Atlantic,  Iowa.  6t-7-18c 


FOR  SALE— BRACE  OF  SETTERS,  YEAR 

old,  two,  six-months,  four  three-months;  all  pure 
Llewellins,  in  fine  condition  and  bred  second  to 
none.  Jud  Hapeman,  Lowell,  Mich.  l.t.c. 


FOR  SALE— LITTER  ENGLISH  SETTER 

puppies,  whelped  Dec.  3.  If  you  are  looking  for 
good  shooting  dog  material  better  get  busy. 
Price  $25.  A.  H.  Hibbard,  E.  Woodstock,  Conn. 

l.t. 


FOR  SALE— POINTER  DOG,  BROKEN  ON 

grouse,  white  and  black,  three  years  old,  sound 
and  well,  over  distemper,  fancy  breeding  Ch. 
Comanche  Frank  ex  Miss  Ripley,  a  winner  in 
grouse  trials  and  on  the  bench;  too  fast  and 
wide  for  our  hills  and  woods;  good,  prospect  for 
quail  trials  with  experienca;  first  check  for  $100 
gets  this  prize.  Argeon  Hill  Kennels,  Franklin, 
Pa.  1  t 


ENGLISH  POINTER  PUPPIES,  THREE  FE- 

males,  parents  of  which  are  excellent  shooting 
dogs,  well  bred  and  registered.  Whelped  June 
5th.  Price  $10.00  each.  Ralph  P.  Blanchard, 
Eastport,  Maine.  -  1  t 


ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH,  20  MONTHS, 

eligible,  hunts  well,  not  thoroughly  broken,  $20 
or  will  trade.  F.  M.  Bloom,  Chester,  Iowa.  1 1 


FOR  SALE— A  FINE  ENGLISH-SETTER 

shooting  and  brood  bitch,  20  months  old,  registered, 
and  three  of  her  puppies,  five  months  old.  Cheap. 
C.  W.  James,  So.  Windham,  Conn.  It 


LLEWELLYN  BITCH,  FOUR  MONTHS  OLD, 

chestnut  and  white,  sire  a  son  of  Mohawk;  dam 
by  Prince  Rodney’s  Count;  second  dam  by  Jessie 
Rodfield’s  Count  Gladstone;  $20.  English  setter 
dog  by  Mohawk  Rodney-Daisy  Wellington,  will 
be  registered  in  purchaser’s  name,  whelped  Dec. 
1,  1916,  evenly  marked,  white,  black  and  tan. 
A  handsome  young  dog  all  right  in  every  way,  $25. 
F.  W.  Motlow,  Lynchburg,  Tenn.  1  t 


GUN  DOGS 


MOMONEY  II — NO.  33340  F.  D.  S.  B.  PURE 

Llewellin  at  Stud  fee  $20.00.  By  the  great  MO¬ 
MONEY— dam  by  CHAMPION  MOHAWK  II 
and  a  COUNT  WHITESTONE  bitch.  Puppies 
out  of  choicely  bred  bitches  priced  reasonable. 
On  approval.  J.  V.  Michalek,  Victor,  Iowa. 

(5t-2-18) 


POINTER  PUPPIES,  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD. 

The  kind  that  will  please  you.  Pedigrees,  Photos. 
W.  O.  Gilbert,  Wilton,  Conn.  l.T.K. 


THE  LLEWLLYNS  CEASAR  BELLE,  29964 

F.  D.  S.  B.,  4  years  old  last  August.  Ceasar  onto 
Paliacho  Peggy  M.  She  by  Paliacho — Rubys 
Dan’s  Belle.  Dam  of  Roderick  Random.  Placed 
in_  last  year’s  Derbys  and  winner  of  the  Candy 
Kid  Cup.  Hundreds  of  quail  killed  over  her 
good  brood,  bitch,  fast,  wide  and  game.  $125.00. 
Bitch  by  Bens  Sport — Ceasar’s  Belle.  Whelped 
May  14,  1916.  Handsome,  not  gun  shy  or 

spoiled.  Making  of  a  good  one,  $75.00.  Lowry 
Nichols,  Florida  Ave.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Penn. 

l.T.K. 


WELL  BROKEN  ENGLISH  SETTER— A 

sacrifice.  H.  Peterson,  170  Rhode  Island,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  3-3-18 


VALUABLE  IRISH  SETTER  FOR  SALE,  OR 

trade  for  that  rifle  or  what  have  you?  H.  T. 
Sockett,  Grafton,  N.  Dak.  l  t 


HOUNDS 


FOR  SALE— SEVERAL  NO.  1.  GOOD  RABBIT 

hounds,  the  kind  to  get  game  over  and  guar¬ 
anteed;  also  a  good  squirrel  dog.  WM.  R. 
FIELES,  Christiana,  Pa.  l  t 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED 

hounds.  From  mountain  section  North  Arkansas. 
Address,  Noah  King,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.  (2  t  12-17) 


HAVE  TWENTY  HIGHCLASS  RUNNING 

foxhounds,  mostly  Walker  strain,  a  dozen  of  which 
I  will  sell  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Have  a 
few  young  hounds,  little  over  a  year  old,  that  I 
will  sell.  All  on  trial.  Dr.  G.  B.  Nye,  Waverly, 
Ohio.  ,  jj. 


HOUNDS  FOR.  ANY  GAME.  TRIAL  GUAR- 

■anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. 

(3  t  2-18) 


RABBIT  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE,  TRIAL  AL- 

lowed.  Comrade  Kennels,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

(4  t  3-18) 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  BULL  DOGS— $3.00  UP. 

R.  I.,  Box  74,  Bernville,  Pa.  l  t 


TWENTY  EXTRA  WELL  TRAINED  FOX- 

hounds,  the  finest  that  grows;  satisfaction  guar- 
teed.  J.  H.  MILLER,  Christiana,  Pa.  3t-4-18 


SPANIELS  x 


HIGHEST-CLASS  PUPPIES  FROM  IMPORT- 

ed  English  Cocker  Spaniels,  $10  and  up.  Ma¬ 
trons  in  whelp,  $25  and  up.  Eligible,  OBO  COCK¬ 
ER  KENNELS,  2400  So.  Downing,  Denver,  Col¬ 
orado.  j  t 


TERRIERS 


SCOTCH  TERRIERS:  FEMALES,  11  MONTHS 

old.  Wm.  Telfer,  Route  1,  Wilmington,  Del.  It 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES,  FOXHOUNDS,  AIREDALES,  COL- 

lies.  Great  Danes,  setters.  All  ages.  At  low 
prices.  Chester  A.  Lamb,  231  Michigan,  Detroit, 
Mich.  j  j 


BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES  (BEST  BURGLAR 

Alarm)  their. small  size,  short  hair,  natural  clean¬ 
liness,  intelligence  and  freedom  from  disease, 
make  them  the  ideal  and  perfect  dog  for  children 
and  the  house.  Puppies  from  $25  to  $40,  /redi¬ 
greed.  Victor  Verhelle,  Somerville.  New  jersey. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CHOWS,  DOGS,  ONE  RED,  ONE  BLACK, 

one  red  bitch,  seven  months;  also  puppies  from 
pedigreed  stock;  reasonable.  BUSCHER,  323 
Columbia  St.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.  It 


DACHSHUNDE  KENNEL— WEIDMANSHEIL. 

G.  R.  Rudolf,  Cuba,  Mo.  It 


FP7FMA  psoriasis,  cancer,  goi- 

tre,  tetter,  old  sores,  catarrh, 
dandruff,  sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff 
joints,  piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (12  t  5-18) 


EXCHANGE  —  AIREDALE,  COLLIE  OR 

Scottie  for  16  gauge  Winchester  hammerless  pump 
gun.  Also  leather  suitcase  and  field  glass  wanted. 
P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles,  Ill.  2t-3-18 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ONE  CHOICE  MALE  PUPPY— DAM  BY  CH. 

Lewis  C.  Morris;  sire,  by  Oconoc  Raphe  by  Man- 
tobia  Rap  and  Nellie  Mason.  No  better  puppy 
living.  Whelped,  April  12,  1917;  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  Country  raised,  $25.00.  Also  will  sell 
a  few  trained  dogs  at  a  bargain,  too.  M.  G.  Yor- 
ton,  Newell,  N.  C.  l.T.K 


PEKINGESE  MALE  PUPPIES,  ONE  YEAR 

old;  housebroken;  got  by  V.  I.  Sim,  bright  red 
with  heavy  coat.  J.  Yuille,  74  West  38th  St., 
N.  Y.  City.  It 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  EOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound,  capsule  form; 
harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid,  8  doses 
50c;  18,  $1;  50,  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Box  1533,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (3  t  1-18) 


FOR  SALE— AT  BARGAIN,  3  GOOD  BIRD 

dogs  and  Remington  automatic  shotgun.  J.  D. 
Derr,  Dallas,  North  Carolina.  It 


FOR  SALE  —  COON,  OPOSSUM,  MINK, 

skunk,  fox  and  wolf  hounds  and  fox  hound  rabbit 
dogs,  ten  days’  trial.  C.  L.  Denton,  Ramsey,  Ill.  It 

FOR  SALE— VOLS.  I  TO  XV  FIELD  DOG 

Stud  Books;  price  $25.  H.  L.  PIERSON,  Julian, 
N.  C.  1 t 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  DOGS;  IMPORTED 

stock;  at  stud,  Roland  vom  Wupperstrand,  win¬ 
ner  5  European  charppionships;  Analostan  Ken¬ 
nels,  Deerfield,  Ill.  It 


GREAT  DANES— A  FINE  LOT  OF  PEDI- 

greed  Harlequin  puppies  from  the  best  blood  lines 
in  America.  Ideal  protection  and  pets  for  wo¬ 
men  and  children.  Bentley  Gregg,  Purcellville, 
Va.  It 


SPLENDID  FAWN  ENGLISH  BULLDOG; 

also  Brindle;  both  young,  proven  bitches,  have 
everything.  $35.00  singly;  $50.00  pair.  Black 
Poodle,  bargain  $10.00.  Two  Superior  Irish  Ter¬ 
riers,  $15.00  each.  Deerhound,  male,  $20.00.  Two 
pet  Terriers,  maidens,  $5.00  each.  Magnus  Ken¬ 
nels,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  It 


WANTED  —  POSITION  AS  SUPERINTEN- 

dent  on  game  preserve  or  shooting  club.  Under¬ 
stands  rearing  game  birds,  training  and  handling 
shooting  dogs.  Superintendent,  Box  17,  care  of 
Forest  and  Stream. 


WORMS,  TAPE  AND  STOMACH,  PASSED  IN 

30  minutes.  If  vermifuge  fails  try  this.  All 
hunting  dogs  get  worms,  with  thin  flesh  and  coat. 
Dose,  30  cents.  Airedale  bitch,  fox  terrier  dogs. 
$50.00  or  exchange.  Hervey  Lovell,  Route  No.  4. 
Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  lt.c.Ed. 


MANGE 

ing  the  trouble. 
Springs.  Ark. 


ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER, 

goitre,  cured  or  no  charge. 
Write  for  particulars  describ- 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot 
(12  t  15-18) 


YOU  CAN’T  WORK  HOUNDS  WITHOUT  A 

horn.  Send  me  $5  and  I  will  send  you,  prepaid, 
the  prettiest  blow  horn  you  ever  saw.  Warren 
Powel,  Taylorville,  Ill.  It 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


SIXTY  MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

dogs.  A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid 
8  doses  50c;  18,  $1.00;  50,  $2.00;  100,  $3.50. 
Chemical  Products  Co.,  Box  1523  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  6.t.  7-18 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— BEAUTIFUL 

summer  home  in  foothills  of  the  Ozarks,  41  acres 
with  8  room  two  story  residence,  large  porches, 
bath,  every  convenience.  Servants’  house,  barn, 
concrete  swimming  tank  supplied  by  spring  water. 
One  of  the  most  healthy  places  to  live  and  most 
wonderful  view  of  River,  Mountain  and  Valley 
in  entire  South.  J.  G.  Howard,  Owner,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— SON  OF  CH.  SOUDAN  SWIV- 

eller.  This  Airedale  is  twenty-two  months  old, 
large  size,  strong  and  well  marked;  registered. 
Price  $30.00.  L.  P.  Sprague,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

1  t 


PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.  IT  MAY 

be  valuable.  Write  me.  No  attorney’s  fee  until 
patent  is  allowed.  Estab.  18S2.  “Inventor’s 
Guide”  free.  Franklin  H.  Hough,  523  Loan  & 
Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  l.t. 


BROKEN  WHITE  AND  LIVER  POINTER 

dog  2  years;  registered;  also  Bitch  8  months. 
English  setter  2  years,  twenty.  Broken  pointer 
bitch  four  years,  twenty.  Wm.  L.  Lockurt,  Van- 
dalia.  Ills.  1  t 


FREE  BOOKLET,  PAPER  SHELL  PECANS 

Groves.  F.  A.  Parker,  Security  Bdg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  1  t 


GUARANTEED  MATED  BANDED  CAR- 

neaux,  large  crosses,  $1.25  per  pair;  25  pair,  $25. 
O.  Priestley.  Cannon,  Del.  1  t 


REGISTERED  COLLIES,  SHOW  STOCK, 

blue  ribbon  winners;  best  of  breeding  puppies, 
young  stock.  M.  Thomsen,  3805  Lindell  Boul., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  1  t 


HEAD  GAMEKEEPER— S  ITUATION 

wanted  by  a  man-  thorouglhy  experienced  in  rais¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  wing  game,  wild  fowl,  turkeys, 
etc.,  on  a  very  large  scale;  have  successfully  man¬ 
aged  large  preserves  in  England  and  in  America; 
I  know  how  to  keep  down  the  vermin  and  show 
sport;  raised  over  thVee  thousand  pheasants  this 
season;  married,  no  family.  Address  John  Brett, 
289  Crosby  St.,  Akron,  Ohio.  1  t 


WANTED  —  COLT,  45  CALIBER,  AUTO 

matic  pistol,  U.  S.  regulations;  cash  or  exchange 
Wm.  T.  Church,  108  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

i.t 


1000  PRINTED  SHIPPING  TAGS,  SIZE  2% 

x  inches — Delivered  for  $1.50.  Send  cash 

with  copy.  R.  G.  Hill,  Box  185,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

1  t 


EXHIBITION  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 

liorns.  Win  wherever  shown.  Sold  birds  $5  to 
$65  last  year.  Write  needs.  Dr.  Herrington, 
McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  l.t. 


WHAT  IF  THE  GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTS 

the  use  of  gasoline?  “Gidz”  saves  gasoline. 
Whitney  of  Detroit  says:  “In  5,000-mile  test, 
result,  no  carbon,  best  gas-saver  on  the  market.” 
One  can  treats  100  gallons  gasoline.  One  Dollar 
Prepaid.  Fine  Dealers’  proposition,  nationally 
advertised.  Write  today  for  sale  right  1918. 
“Gidz”  FI..  Galesburg,  Illinois.  l.t. 


90  ACRE  FARM,  10  ACRES  WOOD,  LARGE 

apple  orchard.  Medium  age;  1800  feet  front,  a 
12  room  house,  2  barns,  hennery,  good  soil.  1 
mile  to  station,  ]/2  mile  to  Pickle  House  and 
landing;  1(4  mile  to  sound,  and  1  mile  to  Hunt¬ 
ington  Village.  Price  $400  per  acre.  Value  $500. 
Sacrifice  sale  of  a  mansion  on  account  of  death; 
mansion  of  56  rooms.  All  necessary  outbuildings, 
hot  houses,  plants,  fruits  and  shade  trees,  of 
all  description.  Splendid  lake,  finest  of  rolling 
country,  about  185  acres;  10  acres  shore  front 
on  Hempstead  harbor  bay.  Magnificent  view  of 
the  harbor,  Long  Island  Sound,  about  40  acres 
woodland.  Price  $500,000.  F.  Unser,  Mineola 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  i.t.’ 


A  HOME  MADE  ROD 

(continued  from  page  124) 

least  three  good  coats  of  rod  varnish,  al¬ 
lowing  one  coat  to  dry  thoroughly,  before 
putting  on  the  next. 

THE  bait-casting  rod  is  made  by  the 
same  method,  but  on  different  di¬ 
mensions.  The  one  joint  is  three 
feet,  three  inches  long.  The  diameter 
measurements  are  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  at  the  butt,  and  tapering  to  one-eighth 
inch  at  the  tip,  the  taper  being  regular. 

I  was  led  to  these  dimensions  by  a  study 
of  the  five-foot  bait-casting  rod.  In  the 
two-piece  rod,  the  tip  does  all  the  work  of 
casting,  the  butt  being  simply  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  long  handle.  Cut  out  this  part,  and 
you  have  the  light,  short  four-foot  rod. 

It  is  argued  against  this  style  of  rod 
that  it  is  too  short  to  be  sportsmanlike. 
Such  ideas  show  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hen- 
shall’s  arguments  on  rod  lengths.  Also  it 
is  stated  that  such  a  short  rod  will  not 
control  a  bass  as  well  as  a  short  one,  that 
is,  the  fish  would  more  easily  get  away.  Is 
it  not  working  toward  that  higher  standard 
of  sportsmanship  to  which  we  all  aspire, 
to  give  the  fish  the  greater  odds  in  the 
short  rod?  Is  it  not  more  sportsmanlike 
to  give  the  fish  more  opportunity  to  escape, 
and  so  compel  more  finesse  in  its  capture? 
With  the  short  rod,  I  have  frequently  cast 
thirty-five  yards,  or  better,  when  “plug- 
gin,”  all  that  is  necessarjv 

The  cork  handle  is  inches  long,  set 
between  cedar  i%  inches  at  one  end 
and  at  the  other.  Total  length, 

twelve  inches.  The  swelled  cork  grasp 
fits  my  hand  better  than  either  of  the 
other  two  styles.  The  reel  seat  con¬ 
sists  of  a  double  slot  and  key,  without  reel 
bands.  The  lines  in  the  diagram  show  the 
construction.  The  part  cut  away  to  form 
the  reel  seat  is  just  long  enough  to  allow 
the  seat  of  the  reel  to  enter  by  thrusting 
the  fore  part  of  the  seat  into  the  front 
slot.  Then  the  back  part  of  the  seat  is 
lowered  and  pulled  into  the  back  slot ;  the 
key  is  forced  in  sidewise,  holding  the  reel 
firmly  in  place.  When  not  in  use,  the  key 
fits  snugly  in  the  forward  slot. 

This  is  the  lightest  type  of  rod  I  know 
of.  With  a  metal  reel  seat,  extra  ferrules 
for  joints,  and  German  silver  guides,  this  , 
rod  would  have  twice  the  weight,  without 
any  more  strength,  or  equal  action.  Light¬ 
ness  is  secured  by  using  aluminum  for 
guide,  and  by  dispensing  with  all  metal 
possible.  The  bait-casting  rod  handle  is 
also  detachable,  and  of.  the  ordinary  type, 
with  metal  reel  seat.  It  is  double-ended, 
and  can  be  used  for  a  fly  rod  likewise. 

The  fly  rod  will  handle  forty  feet  of 
line  with  ease,  all  I  have  ever  tried.  As  it 
has  no  ferrules,  except  at  the  butt,  to  break 
the  action,  and  is  more  homogeneous  in 
material  than  the  two  or  three  piece  type, 
it  has  more  resiliency  and  casting  power 
proportionally. 

One  situation  which  has  militated  against 
rods  of  this  length  and  style  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  protecting  and  carrying  them 
safely.  In  this  case,  the  problem  has  been 
solved  by  having  a  cover  made  long  enough 
for  the  single  joint  rod  and  large  enough 
so  that  a  sufficient  number  of  joints  of 
another  rod  may  be  inserted  as  a  protection. 
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THE  PURPOSELY  LOST  DOG 

AS  the  time  for  renewing  dog  licenses  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  number  of  lost  dogs  in¬ 
creases.  Heartless,  cold-blooded  individu¬ 
als  who  deliberately  lose  their  dogs  to 
avoid  the  small  charge  for  a  fresh  licence, 
or  who  are  too  mean  or  too  indolent  to 
take  measures  to  have  the  animal  merci¬ 
fully  destroyed,  should  be  punished  with 
imprisonment,  says  the  Shooting  Times. 
There  is  nothing  so  pitiable  as  a  lost  dog. 
The  poor  thing  wanders  distractedly  day 
after  day  in  search  of  his  lost  home. 
Starving  and  perishing  with  cold  he  gets 
thinner  and  more  hopeless  and  forlorn  as 
time  goes,  by,  until  he  either  lies  down  to 
die  in  some  wretched  corner  or  else  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  police  and  his  sufferings  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  lethal  chamber. 


A  GOOD  AND  CHEAP  KENNEL 

A  KEROSENE  barrel  makes  a  very  good 
**  temporary  kennel.  A  few  shavings 
burned  inside  of  it  and  then  extinguished 
by  turning  the  barrel  upside  down  will 
thoroughly  cleanse  it.  It  is  warm,  as  well 
as  water  and  wind  proof.  In  cold  weather 
a  canvas  flap  should  be  hung  over  the 
opening.  If  the  kennel  is  placed  under  a 
shed  open  to  the  south,  so  much  the  better, 
as  it  will  then  be  warmer  in  Winter  and 
cooler  in  Summer  and  the  shed  affords 
protection  from  either  rain  or  sun,  with¬ 
out  forcing  the  dog  to  take  refuge  in  its 
cennel.  In  cold  weather  the  kennel  should 
■ye  placed  inside  of  a  room. 


SHORT  NAMES  FOR  DOGS 

"THERE  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  encumbering  a  dog  with  a  name 
hat  is  a  combination  of  the  names  of  alb 
he  great  dogs  in  his  pedigree.  A  dog  can 
>e  a  very  good  dog,  a  really  high-class  dog, 
>ne  that  will  go  down  into  kennel  history 
s  such,  and  still  have  a  very  plain  name 
hat  is  not  borrowed  from  his  ancestors 
cith  the  erroneous  idea  of  securing  some 
ff  their  luster.  If  the  puppy  turns  out  a 
rinner  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  have 
short,  concise  name  that  will  individual- 
'.e  him,  not  one  that  will  be  confounded 
•  ith  others  of  his  family.  In  this  way  his 
idividuality  and  record  will  not  be  lost  in 
ie  family  connections.  Give  your  dog  a 
hort,  interesting  name,  And  if  it  is  neces- 
iry  to  use  a  prefix  use  your  own  name. 


CURING  AN  ANNOYING  FAULT 

A  ANY  dogs  have  the  habit  of  jumping 
,  l!P  an<i  placing  their  paws  on  their 
vvners  or  strangers.  This  is  bad  manners 
all  times,  and  particularly  annoying  if 
ie  dog’s  paws  are  muddy.  It  is  a  fault 
isily  cured.  When  the  dog  jumps  upon 
>u,  grasp  his  forepaws  in  your  hands 
id  speak  kindly  to  him  as  if  you  were 
ell  pleased  with  his  attentions,  and  with 
e  toe  of  your  foot  step  on  first  one  and 
en  the  other  of  his  hind  feet.  This  need 

*  be  done  harshly,  but  just  enough  to 
'ther  him,  and  after  two  or  three  repe- 
lons  of  the  lesson  the  dog  cannot  be  in- 
iced  to  place  his  paws  against  you. 
either  a  harsh  word  nor  a  particle  of 
mshment  is  necessary  in  this  lesson; 

•  St  step  on  his  toes  enough  to  annoy  him. 


the  kennel  mart 

<■>* 


DENT'S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
y  a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


CHOW 

PUPPIES 

All  Dark  Reds 
by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sire  York- 
villes  Wan.  Also 
Penkingese  Pup¬ 
pies  by  the 
Famous  Red 
To-To. 

Prices  Reason¬ 
able.  Chows  and 
Pokes  at  Stud. 

Yorkville  Kennels 

Valentine  Huf,  Prop. 

174  East  S2d 
Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
Phone  Lenox  4. 


Airedale  Terriers,  Scotch  Terriers,  Scottish  Terriers 

All  Ages.  Prices  and  Terms  to  Suit 

Sales  List  Free.  State  Wants. 

P.  L.  SAVAGE  St.  Charles,  Ill. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


WIRE  HAIRED  POINTING  GRIFFONS 

One  litter  whelped  November  2,  1917,  by  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Merlimont  Homere’s  Trap.  As  field  dogs 
the  Sire  and  Dam  of  this  litter  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  Griffons  in  the  U.  S.  today,  they 
both  possessing  more  than  ordinary  type.  Mar¬ 
quis  having  taken  winners  at  both  Boston  and 
New  York,  winning  with  ease  over  Champions 
slated  for  honors.  Homere’s  Trap  is  recognized 
by  sportsmen  as  the  leading  Grouse  dog  in  this 
Country.  These  puppies  will  be  sold  only  to 
men  who  will  develop  them  as  field  dogs,  price 
$100,  up.  Two  choice  bitches  one  22  Months 
old  Sired  by  Crappau  $200,  Homere’s  Trap  is 
the  Dam. 

Massachusetts  Griffon  Kennels 

Registered  Field  Dog  Stud  Book 
VINTON  W.  MASON,  Proprietor 
12  Davenport  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

America's 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

1  Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 

Choice  Stock  for  Sale 

Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

Oorang  Kennels 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 


WANTED— Sportsmen  and  bird  dog  fanciers 
to  know  that  they  can  see  the  big  All  America 
trials  in  the  movies.  Why  not  have  field 
trial  night  at  your  local  movie  theater? 
Birds  in  the  air,  famous  dogs  pointing  and 
ranging,  camp  scenes,  prairie  life,  and  the 
tamous  handlers  and  their  dogs  just  as  they 
appeared  at  the  All  America  Trials.  For  full 
i!I„rlTlatIon  write  WM-  CORCORAN,  care 
220  Third  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to 'judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
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THE  KENNEL  MART 


WE  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  Dog  Owners  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  feeding  their  dogs  a  perfectly  balanced  ration 
containing  the  necessary  ingredients  mixed  together  in  the  correct 
proportion. 

SPRATT’S 
DOG 
CAKES 

are  weight  for  weight  equal  to  raw  beefsteak 
and  superior  to  it  as  a  food  for  dogs. 

SPRATT’S  DOG  CAKES  AND  PUPPY  BISCUITS 

are  baked  as  only  SPRATT’S  can  bake  and  there  are  no  foods  like 
them. 

Write  for  samples  and  send  2c  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  N.  J.;  San  Francisco;  St.  Louis;  Cleveland;  Montreal 
Factory  also  in  London,  England 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO,  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


Babblebrook  Kennels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(The  Kennel  that  is 
putting  “the  blazing 
soul  of  „  Roderigo” 
back  into  the  Setter) 
offers  the  following 
sons  of  Mohawk  IX 
in  the  stud:  Ch.  Bab¬ 
blebrook  Joe,  fee  $50; 
Babblebrook  Bob,  fee 
$40;  Babblebrook 
Buster,  fee  $25;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodfield,  fee  $20.  Ship  bitches  to  Pitts¬ 
field,  Pa. 

''  BABBLEBROOK  KENNELS 
220  Third  Avenue  -  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
St2mp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


BREED  SOME  LIKE  THESE 

Help  me  fill  the  demand  for  puppies  by 

FRANK’S  DEN  NO.  34008 

Winner  in  field  trials  and  bench  four  out  of  five 
down  against  the  world’s  best 
Winner — 2nd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 2nd,  All  American  Chicken  Trials,  1916 
Winner — 3rd,  S.  W.  All  Age  Quail  Trials,  1917 

THE  SHOOTING  DOG  WINNER 

Fishel’s  Frank-Becky  Cott. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  FREE 
Stud  Fee  $25,00 

H.  F.  FELLOWS  -  Springfield,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  hrood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


THE  WATCH-DOG 
“DOES  HIS  BIT” 

NOW  that  from  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  young  men  have  been  called  to 
the  colors  there  are  many  homes 
which  are  unprotected,  where  women  and 
children  have  taken  up  the  burdens  of  the 
men.  To  these  the  idea  of  a  watch-dog 
naturally  presents  itself.  There  have  been 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  methods  of  training  them. 

It  is  highly  important  that  a  guard  dog 
should  possess  sufficient  sagacity  and  intel¬ 
ligence  to  enable  him  to  discern  between 
friends  and  foes  and  distinguish  .harmless 
visitors  from  questionable  characters.  If 
the  dog  is  simply  expected  to  give  notice 
by  barking  at  the  approach  of  strangers 
one  of  the  small  breeds  will  prove  most 
desirable,  for  they,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
active  than  the  larger  breeds. 

For  alertness  terriers  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Bull  terriers  and  collies  also  make 
splendid  watch-dogs,  but  are  inclined  to  go 
farther  than  merely  giving  alarm,  and  are 
always  willing  to  take  the  driving  away  of 
tramps  and  strangers  into  their  own  hands. 

If  the  dog  is  expected  to  protect  prop¬ 
erty  without  human  assistance  one  of  the 
large  breeds,  such  as  the  Great  Danes,  mas¬ 
tiffs,  or  St.  Bernards,  should  be  selected, 
as  their  size  is  most  impressive  and  arouses 
the  fears  of  intruders. 

The  bulldog’s  reputation  for  ferocity 
makes  him  a  valuable  watch-dog  and  pro¬ 
tector,  and  there  are  few  people  who  will 
attempt  to  take  liberties  with  either  the 
property  or  person  protected  by  a  bulldog, 
and  the  tramp  or  rogue  who  will  ignore 
the  terrier  or  small  dog  and  run  the  risk 
of  evading  the  mastiff  or  St.  Bernard  will 
flee  at  the  sight  of  a  bulldog. 

Watch-dogs  are  taught  solely  by  experi¬ 
ence.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  bark 
at  tramps  or  rough  characters,  and  scolded 
if  they  bark  at  well  behaved  and  well 
dressed  strangers  or  people  in  company 
with  some  member  of  the  household.  A 
watch-dog  will  get  a  very  good  idea  of 
what  re  expected  of  him  by  training  him  to 
guard  different  articles  and  not  allowing 
anyone  but  his  owner,  a  member  of  the 
family  or  someone  with  whom  he  is  well 
acquainted  to  take  them  from  him.  By 
giving  him  different  articles  to  guard  he 
will  learn  gradually  to  extend  his  protec¬ 
tion  over  everything  in  the  household. 

Guard  dogs  should  not  be  kept  chained 
any  more  than  is  necessary,  and  their  ken¬ 
nels  must  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable 
in  winter  and  cool  and  shady  in  summer, 
and  they  should  be  well  fed  and  have  an 
unfailing  supply  of  water.  Be  sure  and 
give  them  a  run  night  and  morning,  but  at 
other  times  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
stay  at  home. 

All  dogs  are  so  devoted  to  their  masters 
that  they  require  no  lessons  or  instructions 
to  protect  their  person.  A  timid  lap  dog 
will  work  itself  into  a  frenzy  of  passion 
if  you  attempt  to  strike  its  mistress,  and 
the  larger  breeds  of  dogs  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  resolutely  hurling  themselves  at 
anyone  that  threatens  their  owners.  If 
you  are  out  much  at  night  your  dog  will 
soon  learn  to  exercise  a  protection  over 
you  and  he  can  be  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  making  him  walk  close  to  your  side 
when  passing  strangers  and  lonely  places. 
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Those  who  desire  to  train 
their  dogs  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  either  as  compan¬ 
ions  or  for  hunting  will  find 
easily  understood  and  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of 
general  training,  retrieving, 
swimming  and  diving,  and  work 
on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges, 
etc. 

There  are  Important  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  the  laws  of  breeding,  ken¬ 
nel  management,  preparation  for  and 
handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases 
and  treatment  and  many  hints  and 
instructions  of  great  value  to  breed¬ 
ers  and  owners.  Price,  In  car¬ 
tridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 
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THE  AIREDALE 


instructive  and  interesting 
covers  the  history,  breeding 


This 
work 

and  training  of  these  useful  dogs. 
It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subj  ect. 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  covered  and  the  important  les¬ 
sons  are  illustrated  by  photographs  from 
life.  It  is  a  book  well  calculated  to 
enable  the  amateur  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  trainer  and  handler. 


There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of 
Training,  Setters  vs.  Pointers,  Selec 
tion  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  Nomen 
clature,  Training  Implement,  Know  Thy 
self.  First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking 
Pointing  Instinct,  Backing  Ranging, 
Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and 
Vices,  Conditioning  Don’ts. 

Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthtius 
paintings.  Price,  cartridge  board 
cover,  $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 

By  Wm.  A.  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has 
been  covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and 
the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting,  gun  fit¬ 
ting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision  and 
other  important  questions  have  been  treated 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert  or  the  amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting  with  a  gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide  upon  one 
that  does.  The  secret  of  success  in  trap  shooting  as  well  as  the  peculi¬ 
arities  in  flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe, 
the  woodcock,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the 
duck  family  are  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
described  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering  the  art  of  wing  shoot¬ 
ing.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 
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SPORTSMEN! 

Here’s  Something  Every  Breeder 
and  Dog  Owner  Needs 

Three  of  the  books  listed  on  this  page 
should  be  in  every  sportsman’s  library. 
“The  Modern  Kennel  Record’’  really 
is  “just  what  every  breeder  or  dog 
owner  needs.’’ 


Price  of  Books  $1.00  each,  or  you  can 
have  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  four, 
together  with  a  year’s  subscription  to 
“Forest  &  Stream,”  for  $2.00. 


“  Just  what  I  have  been  looking  for,”  says  every 
breeder  and  dog  owner  who  sees  “The  Modern 
Kennel  Record.”  Built  on  the  modern  loose- 
leaf  system,  handsomely  bound  in  Red  Morocco, 
compact  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  filled  with  carefully  prepared  blanks  that 
enable  the  owner  to  immediately  register  pedi¬ 
grees  and  record  stud  visits,  whelps,  sales, 
winnings,  and  all  minor  transactions.  Size, 
634  x  3  inches.  The  covers  will  last  a  lifetime. 
The  blanks  can  be  removed  or  renewed  at  will. 

Price,  in  Red  Morocco,  $1.00 


Address  All  Orders  • 


FOREST  &  STREAM  BOOK  DEPT. 

Nine  East  Fortieth  St.,  New  York 


SAY,  MISTER 
HOW  IS 
YOUR  DOG? 

IF  he  is  all  run-down,  thin  and  un¬ 
thrifty,  if  his  coat  is  harsh  and  star¬ 
ing,  his  eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him — 

Eating  Grass  Won’t  Help  Him 

Dent’s  Condition  Pills  Will 

T hey  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog 
eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are  affected  with  mange,  eczema, 
or  some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them. 

Price,  Per  Box,  50  Cents 

The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  io  cents. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  write  to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  &  large.  Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for 
postage — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 
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On  the  End  of 
the  Shell  Box 

For  your  convenience  the  makers 
of  smokeless  shotgun  shells  print 
on  the  end  of  each  shell  box  the 
name  of  the  powder  with  which 
the  shells  are  loaded.  When  you 
buy  shells  look  at  the  end  of  the 
box. 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 

FALLIBLE  '£ 

may  be  obtained  in  the  14  standard 
makes  of  shells  named  in  the  list 
at  the  left.  When  you  buy  your 
favorite  shell — it  is  surely  one  of 
these  14 — ask  that  it  be  loaded  with 
either  Infallible  or  “E.C.”  Smoke¬ 
less  Shotgun  Powder.  The  end  of 
the  box  will  tell  you  at  a  glance 
what  powder  is  in  the  shells. 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders  are 
used  exclusively  at  the  traps  and  in  the  field 
by  many  experienced  sportsmen.  The  pref¬ 
erence  of  these  men  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
they  can  depend  absolutely  on  the  uniform 
qualities  of  the  powders  —  unusually  high 
velocity,  even  patterns,  and  very  light  recoil. 

Shoot  either  Infallible  or  “E.C.”  in  your 
favorite  make  of  shell. 

HERCULES  POWDER,  CO . 

Wilmington  75  W.  1 1th  Street  Delaware 


Copyright,  1 918,  by  Forest  and  Stream,  Publishing  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 
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SHEEP  OR  ELK  IN  OUR  FOREST  RESERVES  ? 

THEIR  NATURAL  RANGE  THREATENED  BY  THE  ENCROACHMENT  OF  SHEEP,  QUICK 
ACTION  ALONE  WILL  SAVE  THE  ELK  HERD  OF  YELLOWSTONE  PARK  FROM  EXTINCTION 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH 


THERE  be  some  men  cannot  abide  a  harmless,  neces¬ 
sary  cat.  Others  do  not  like  sheep.  I  once  lived 

on  the  cow  range.  I  don’t  like  the  facial  expression 
of  a  sheep,  I  don’t  like  his  moral  character,  I  don’t  like 
the  color  of  his  hair,  I  don’t  like  the  way  he  smells — I 
don’t  like  him  in  any  way,  shape  nor  manner.  And  today, 
even  in  all  the  hysteria  about  increasing  our  food  supply,  I  like 
him  less  than  ever. 

If  the  old  cow  man  of  the  open  range  was  something  of  a 
savage,  none  the  less  he  was  very  much  of  a  citizen.  The  taxes 
paid  by  the  cow  men  of  the  West  have  built  towns,  have  built 
roads  and  schools  and  bridges.  This  cannot  generally  be  said 
of  taxes  paid  by 
sheep  men.  The 
owners  of  the  great 
wandering  bands  of 
sheep  in  the  semi- 
arid  West  do  not 
pay  any  taxes  at  all. 

Listen  to  them  and 
you  would  believe 
that  the  sheep  was 
the  most  harm¬ 
less,  useful  and 
lovable  animal  in 
all  the  w  o  r  1  d — a 
veritable  Mary’s 
little  lamb.  Multi¬ 
ply  Mary’s  little 
lamb  by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  you 
have  a  pest  and  a 
plague. 

Cows  long  since  have  gone  under 
wire — it  was  fate  that  they  must  do  so. 

A  cow  man  is  willing  to  admit  that  now. 

Sheep  also  belong  under  wire  today  on 
a  range  owned  and  fenced  by  their  owners,  but 
,  you  cannot  get  any  sheep  man  on  earth  to  admit 
1  that.  Perhaps  I  may  quote  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  very  prominent  statesman,  known  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  one  who  has  had  wide  expe- 
!  rience  in  the  West.  He  says: 

“Wandering  sheep  do  not  belong  anywhere.  You 
I  are  quite  right.  Sheep  should  be  cultivated— but 
(  only  on  their  own  ground;  for  you  have  even  to 
•  see  that  the  sheep  do  not  destroy  the  ground 
j  itself.  On  public  pasture  it  is  almost  impossible 
|  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  working  even  more 
injury  than  our  average  human  fellow  country- 
i  man  will  when  left  unchecked  by  law — and 


that  is  putting  the  case  about  as  strongly  as  I  know  how.” 

Any  Western  man  knows  that  sheep  not  only  ruin  a  range, 
but  they  ruin  a  soil — they  cut  it  into  dust,  and  often  it  literally 
blows  away.  Nothing  grows  after  them.  A  horse  will  not  fol¬ 
low  them.  Neither  will  any  game  animal.  They  wipe  out  not 
only  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  but  also  the  industrial  value  of 
a  landscape  and  that  absolutely.  Perhaps  you  yourself  may 
have  seen  the  desert  left  behind  by  bands  of  sheep.  It  is  a 
thing  unspeakable.  It  does  not  belong  longer  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Bands  of  sheep  trample  out  the  nests  of  grouse 
and  other  birds — one  year  and  all  the  grouse  are  gone.  They 
will  drive  the  trout  out  of  a  stream  whose  headwaters  they  pol¬ 
lute.  They  drive  all 
wild  game  out  of  a 
country  just  as  they 
drive  out  domestic 
animals.  Deer  and 
elk  will  not  follow' 
them.  They  are  a 
nuisance,  a  curse,  a 
blight. 

Where  Jo  the 
large  bands  of  s'^eep 
range  today?  Wner- 
ever  they  can  find  a 
country  that  will 
tolerate  them.  We 
have  of  late  set 
apart  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  forest 
reserves,  with  the 
alleged  intent  of 
preserving  the  forest  water  sheds  and 
regulating  the  floods.  To  allay  the 
local  antagonism  to  these  reserves  it 
has  been  the  governmental  policy  to 
allow  both  cow  men  and  sheep  men  to  range  in  these 
reserves,  usually  on  a  per  capita  basis ;  of  course,  not 
both  cows  and  sheep  on  the  same  range.  For  a  long 
time  the  sheep  man  had  his  eye  on  the  mountain  forest 
reserves  of  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Idaho.  For  a 
short  time  he  has  been  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  certain  state  legislatures  and  certain  departments  in 
Washington  that  he  is  the  owner  of  a  sweet  and  peace¬ 
ful  animal  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  useful, 
harmless  and  lovable  of  the  American  fauna.  He  has 
gotten  into  many  forest  reserves  here  and  there,  and 
even  where  that  meant  the  total  subversion  of  the  de¬ 
clared  policy'  of  the  Forestry  Service.  In  more  than 
one  forest  reserve  sheep  have  ruined  the  water  shed 
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forests,  stripped  the  hill  sides  so  that 
floods  have  ripped  them  to  bits,  cut  out 
all  the  roots  so  long  proclaimed  to  be  the 
natural  restraining  influences  of  the  down- 
bound  floods  gathered  on  the  mountains. 
Of  these  fac.tc 
the  Forestry 
Service  has  for 
the  most  part 
remained  bliss¬ 
fully  ignorant,  or 
at  least  tena¬ 
ciously  silent. 

Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  forest 
reserve  close  to 
the  Yellowstone 
Park,  w  h  i  c  h 
Uncle  Sam,  good 
kindly  soul,  has 
thrown  open  to 
the  sheep  men. 

They  range 
there,  not 
through  the  en¬ 
tire  spring  and 
summer,  but  on 
an  average  only 
a  couple  of 
m  o  n  t  h  s.  They 
are  obliged  to  be 
taken  out  of  the 
mountain  region 

in  the  winter  time  and  fed  somewhere 
to  the  south  in  Idaho  or  Utah,  often 
under  fence. 

That  might  be  all  very  well  if  the  rang¬ 
ing  of  sheep  on  the  forest  reserves  really 
settled  the  problem  of  the  sheep  man.  In 
fact  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
use  of  the  forest  reserves  only  postpones 
the  evil  day.  The  wise  sheep  man  is  not 
the  one  who  hangs  on  to  this  postponing 
policy,  but  the  man  who  goes  out  and  gets 
some  range  of  his  own  where  he  can  run 
sheep  without  asking  consent  of  any  one. 
The  forest  reserve  proposition  is  simply 
temporary.  It  is  not  decisive.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  desirable. 

If  we  keep  sheep  close  in  around  the 
Yellowstone  Park  we  might  as  well  say 
goodbye  to  the  great  elk  herd  of  that  Park. 
That  is  why  I  write  this  story,  and  why 
I  wish  every  citizen  of  America  might 
read  it. 

Though  there  are  other  places  where 
sheep  can  go  and  soon  must  go,  there  is 
no  other  sanctuary  excepting  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  where  the  elk  possibly  can  go. 
Under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  last 
few  years  the  great  Park  herd  is  without 
doubt  being  cut  in  two.  There  are  not 
one-half  the  elk  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
which  you  thought  or  think  there  are. 
There  are  not  one-half  so  many  as  there 
were  four  or  five  years  ago.  In  three 
years  more  there  will  not  be  a  third  as 
many  as  there  are  now.  In  five  years  more 
there  very  likely  will  be  none  at  all. 

These  statements,  as  I  am  very  well 
aware,  are  apt  to  invoke  a  series  of  shrieks 
of  agony  from  divers  directions.  Very 
well,  we  will  discount  all  that  and  see 
about  some  of  these  things. 

Some  wild-eyed  individual  a  couple  of 
years  ago  started  the  insane  notion  that 
there  were  over  forty  thousand  elk  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  that  unless  five 
thousand  of  the  cows  were  killed  by  the 
government  they  would  die  of  starvation— 
a  half-wit  notion  that  would  have  discred¬ 


ited  a  cross-eyed  moron.  It  was  next  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  well  to  count  the 
elk  before  killing  five  thousand  cows.  That 
count  was  made  by  the  Biological  Survey. 
It  did  not  in  the  least  run  true  to  form. 


Immense,  congested  herds  of  elk  do  not  mean  plenty — they  mean  extinction 


The  Survey  report,  if  ever  it  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  would  have  shown  that  inside  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  on  much  of  the  win¬ 
ter  range  of  the  reserves  North  and  North¬ 
west  of  the  Park,  there  could  be  found 
only  a  little  over  fourteen  thousand  elk. 
Something  of  a  discrepancy ! 

Now  comes  the  last  chapter  of  all  this 
counting  talk.  The  Interior  Department 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  together 
made  a  count  last  winter.  It  has  been 
stated  they  agreed  on  30,000 !  Marvelous 
accuracy !  But  within  a  month  I  have 
learned  from  the  Biological  Survey  that 
they  “could  not  make  it  over  17,000.’’  I 
would  wager  my  fortune  that  half  that 
number  would  be  far  nearer  right.  At 
the  time  the  famous  “joint  count”  was 
proposed  I  wrote : 

“It  is  proposed  to  send  the  counters  out 
in  pairs,  one  from  the  Forestry  Service  and 
one  from  the  Interior  Department.  These 
gentlemen  are  blithely  to  mount  their  little 
snowshoes,  place  on  their  backs  the  mere 
trifle  of  fifty  pounds  or  so,  and  tripping 
lightly  across  the  mountain  peaks,  are  to 
run  every  individual  elk  to  his  lair  and  ask 
him  to  hold  still  while  he  is  being  counted. 
It  is  an  even  bet  now  whether  they  will 
bring  in  fifty  thousand  elk  or  five  thou¬ 
sand.  I  will  back  my  own  estimate,  of  less 
than  six  thousand  elk  now  inside  the  actual 
lines  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  at  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  I  will  stand  by  the  West¬ 
ern  ranchers  who  live  near  the  Park  and 
against  all  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the 
East  and  Northeast  and  East  East  by 
South  East.” 

The  first  Biological  Survey  investigation 
brought  out  some  distressing  truths.  More 
is  the  pity  that  the  report  which  that  Sur¬ 
vey  made  has  not  been  printed  and  scat¬ 
tered  broadcast  over  the  land.  Depart¬ 
mental  Washington  killed  it — the  bureau 
discrepancies  were  getting  to  be  too 
great !  Bureau  “courtesy”  suppressed  the 
report.  I  am  not  privileged  to  give 
the  details,  but  I  know  that  some  of  their 


investigators  found  north  of  the  Park  over 
four  hundred  elk  that  had  been  killed  for 
their  tusks  alone  two  years  ago.  Seventeen 
splendid  bull  elk  were  found  in  one  spot, 
and  not  a  knife  had  been  put  in  the  car¬ 
cass  of  one  of 
them,  not  a 
pound  had  been 
used  for  food. 
They  had  been 
killed  in  sheer 
cold  -  blooded 
devilishness,  for 
the  sake  of  the 
ten  or  twenty- 
five  dollars  the 
pair  of  tusks 
would  bring.  It 
is  entirely  wrong 
to  believe  that 
since  the  Order 
of  Elks  has  dis¬ 
credited  the 
wearing  of  elk 
teeth  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  elk  for 
the  teeth  has 
ceased.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  is 
true.  A  good 
pair  of  elk  tusks, 
well  marked,  is 
the  same  as  from 
ten  to  thirty  dollars  anywhere  around  the 
Park  today. 

Now,  if  you  have  ever  seen  the  network 
of  game  trails  on  the  snow  leading  to  the 
torn  carcasses  of  elk  which  were  shot 
down  for  the  teeth — if  you  will  count  four 
hundred  such  blots  on  the  landscape — and 
four  hundred  blots  on  our  national  honor 
— you  may  begin  to  feel  more  serious  about 
these  things.  But  that  is  not  a  fraction.  • 

Last  winter  I  had  a  telegram  from  a 
department  in  Washington  asking  me  to  go 
out  to  Yellowstone  Park  to  have  a  look  at 
the  tremendous  herds  of  elk  which  had 
come  down  around  the  mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  I  did  not  need  to  go  out.  I  knew 
very  well  what  that  elk  herd  meant.  It 
meant  that  the  elk  had  been  driven  out  on 
new  migration  lines.  It  means  the  present 
destruction  of  the  Park  herd. 

That  was  two  years  ago,  in  1915.  In 
the  month  of  December,  1916,  when  heavy 
snows  had  again  driven  the  great  herd  out 
to  the  north  on  its  new  migration  lines, 
there  were  over  four  hundred  elk  killed 
just  north  of  the  Park  line.  Most  of  them 
were  killed  for  their  teeth,  some  of  them 
for  meat.  This  is  the  third  great  killing 
in  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  winter 
season  of  which  there  is  record  within  the 
last  three  years.  It  would  be  moderate  to 
state  that  over  two  thousand  elk  have  been 
killed  just  north  of  the  Park  in  that  time. 
The  bands  which  come  down  north  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  between  Hell  Roaring 
Creek  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gardiner 
River,  supply  most  of  the  animals  for 
what  might  be  called  the  Gardiner  butch¬ 
eries.  I  don’t  suppose  that  the  official 
counters,  however  good  they  were,  ever 
counted  half  the  elk  that  were  killed.  That 
is  a  large  country,  and  in  the  winter  it  is 
very  difficult,  as  any  ski  runner  who  has 
ever  tried  it  can  tell.  As  I  have  been  over 
it  on  ski  myself  I  know  something  of  what 
the  counting  of  elk  really  means.  And 
the  winter  of  1916-1917  was  yet  worse — 
all  the  Government  authorities  admitted 
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there  had  been  “very  heavy  losses.” 

As  an  off-set  to  these  sickening  details 
of  slaughter  the  Biological  Survey  can 
show  you  pictures  of  three  thousand  elk 
in  one  band  near  the  government  ranch  in 
the  Jackson’s 
Hole  country 
south  of  the 
Park — for,  as  we 
must  know,  the 
govern m  en  t 
drives  the  elk  off 
their  natural 
range,  where 
they  can  feed 
themselves,  into 
a  country  where 
they  must  be  fed 
artificially.  Look 
at  one  of  these 
great  elk  pic¬ 
tures,  of  which 
there  are  very 
many,  and  you 
will  be  able  to 
say  with  great 
enthusiasm  wfith 
the  scientists  and 
the  New  York 
sportsmen,  “How 
wonderful  !” 

There  are  just 
as  many  elk  as 
there  ever  were.  Let  us  go  kill  them  all 
at  once.  Let  us  by  preference  kill  five 
thousand  cows  first !” 

Last  year  the  Forest  Service  allowed  the 
grazing  down  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  The  elk  marched 
south,  thin  and  starving,  over  fifty  miles 
of  bare  ground.  They  got  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  hay  in  time  to  die. 

In  a  great  deal  of  this  general  slaughter 
the  bulls  are  killed  only  for  their  teeth, 
because  they  are  tough  and  thin,  and  not 
very  good  eating.  A  great  many  cows  are 
killed  for  meat.  Also  a  great  many  calves 
are  killed  for  meat.  If  you  like,  you  may 
be  shown  certain  pictures  of  detached 
heads  of  elk  calves  found  north  of  the 
Park  by  government  investigators — calves 
killed  for  meat. 

Being  of  but  feeble  intellect  perhaps 
myself,  I  do  not  see  just  what  good  it  does 
either  to  kill  five  thousand  cow  elk  to  save 
their  lives,  or  to  count  five  thousand  or 
fifty  thousand  elk,  and  do  nothing  further 
to  save  their  lives.  While  the  Biological 
Survey  prepares  to  count,  and  the  Forestry 
Service  prepares  to  argue,  the  tusk  hunter 
and  the  meat  hunter  and  the  game  butcher 
are  already  on  their  way. 

And  now  comes  the  last  and  most  in¬ 
credible  horror  of  them  all.  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tors  Myers  and  Walsh  of  Montana  have 
presented  to  them  a  Montana  petition  ask¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  guise  of  “Food 
Conservation”  to  decree  the  killing  of  all 
the  Yellowstone  elk,  only  a  few  to  be  left 
under  fence !  This  seems  unbelievable,  but 
it  is  true. 

I  have  been  simply  building  up  to  the 
point  of  saying  that  a  distinct  and  terrible 
emergency  exists  today  regarding  the  elk 
herd  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Within  a 
few  years  at  most  the  elk  will  be  as  ex¬ 
tinct  as  the  buffalo. 

Nothing  at  all  has  gone  wrong  with  na¬ 
ture  if  only  we  had  left  nature  alone.  But 
we  have  not  left  nature  alone.  We  have  not 
left  the  elk  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


I  sat  in  a  little  conference  with  the 
heads  respectively  of  the  Forestry  Service 
and  the  Biological  Survey  at  Washington 
not  long  ago.  The  three  of  us  bent  over 
a  map  showing  all  the  forest  reserves 


around  the  Yellowstone  Park.  A  finger 
rested  on  the  great  Teton  refuge,  .where 
there  are  so  many  elk  south  of  the  Park. 
“We  ought,”  said  one  of  the  department 
heads,  ”to  go  into  the  work  of  catching 
elk  down  here  south  of  the  Park  and 
planting  them  in  east  of  the  Park  in  the 
Shoshone  Reserve  where  there  are  no  elk 
today.” 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more  hope¬ 
less,  more  futile,  more  absurd?  Both  gen¬ 
tlemen  looked  at  me  reprovingly  when  I 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  long  way 
round  by  rail  from  the  Teton  Reserve  to 
the  Shoshone  Reserve,  and  also  suggested 
that  the  transplanting  of  elk  would  not  be 
necessary  if  the  elk  were  allowed  a'  chance 
to  arrange  their  own  plans  of  life. 

Since  that  time  another  little  instance  of 
monkeying  with  nature  has  come  up  and 
gotten  into  news  notice.  There  were  six 
thousand  Mexican  quail  caught  in  the 
southwest  and  carried  up  to  Pennsylvania 
for  transplanting.  That  was  in  the  fall  of 
1916.  Three  thousand  of  the  quail  were 
dead  before  January  first,  1917.  That  was 
slaughter.  It  was  not  conservation.  It 
was  not  leaving  nature  alone. 

The  U.  S.  Forestry  made  this  statement 
of  the  sheep  situation  around  Yellowstone 
Park : 

“The  number  of  sheep  authorized  to 
graze  on  the  National  Forests  around  the 
Yellowstone  Park  during  the  grazing  sea¬ 
son  of  1916  was  as  follows : 


Absaroka  . 

.  102,000 

Beartooth  . 

.  48.800 

Gallatin  . 

.  6,3,000 

Madison  . 

Shoshone  . 

Cj 

0 

0 

Targhee  . 

.  i  ^9,000 

Teton  . 

.  20,000 

Total  . 

.  569,100 

With  this  came  a  map  in  several  very 
fetching  colors,  each  color  representing 
some  phase  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the 
forest  reserves,  and  in  the  state  game  pre¬ 


serves.  There  were  two  years  ago  at  least 
a  half  a  million  sheep  scattered  around 
the  Park,  some  of  them  far  enough  not  to 
damage,  some  of  them  close  enough  to  be 
extremely  damaging.  There  are  probably 

over  a  million  in 
fact.  No  sheep 
man  holds  to  his 
lease.  The  For¬ 
est  Service  does 
not  know.  Usual¬ 
ly,  it  is  said, 
twice  as  many 
sheep  are  run  in 
as  are  paid  for. 
I  suppose  a  mil¬ 
lion  is  closer  to 
the  truth  than 
half  a  million. 
In  U.  S.  Forest¬ 
ry  statistics  one 
can  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  at  all. 
They  do  not 
know  the  facts. 
What  depart¬ 
mental  Wash¬ 
ington  does  not 
know  about  its 
own  business 
would  make  a 
handsome  report 
all  by  itself. 

A  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Park, 
between  the  Targhee  and  Gallatin  National 
Forests,  and  east  of  the  Madison  National 
Forest,  on  the  map  was  done  in  a  pretty 
baby  blue  color,  of  itself  very  fetching. 
A  foot  note  said  regarding  this  baby  blue 
patch,  “Cattle  range — no  sheep.” 

“You  surely  don’t  mean  that,”  I  re¬ 
marked  to  the  department  head. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do,”  was  the  reply.  '“Sheep 
run  here  on  the  Targhee  National  Forest” 
— and  the  departmental  index  finger  was 
laid  upon  a  tract  done  in  a  nice  apple 
green. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  a  summit  or  di¬ 
vide  lies  between  apple  green  and  baby 
blue.  It  would  be  a  most  crude  and  impo¬ 
lite  thing  for  any  sheep  man  to  allow  his 
sheep  to  run  from  the  apple  green  part 
of  the  map  over  into  the  baby  blue  part 
of  it.  The  head  of  the  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment  considered  that  as  an  impossible 
thing.  Had  it  occurred,  it  must  only  have 
been  when  the  sheep  men  had  presented 
their  cards  and  explained  the  matter.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  none  the  less  the  sheep 
themselves  last  summer  and  fall  a  year  ago 
were  so  very  rude  as  to  get  off  their  reserve 
of  apple  green  and  to  spread  pretty  widely 
over  the  baby  blue  tract  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  south  fork  of  the  Madison  and  in 
many  creeks  thereabouts— going  up  to 
within  eight  miles  or  less  of  the  very  line 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  This,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is  precisely  on  the  migration  of 
the  elk  westbound  in  the  fall  to  the  winter 
range  of  this  country  which  the  sheep  now 
were  using  illegally  as  summer  range. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Graves,  U.  S.  For¬ 
ester,  that  sheep  had  been  seen  in  that 
country  not  by  one  man,  but  by'  several. 
“Oh,  a  few  might  have  gotten  in  there,” 
was  his  reply.  “I  believe  wre  did  have  a 
report  on  that  from  somewhere  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Of  course  the  sheep  were  ordered 
out  at  once — I  think  perhaps  they*  were  out 
before  I  got  the  complaint.” 

Fine!  But  the  result  of  the  rude  action 


Driven  from  their  natural  feeding  grounds,  these  elk  died  of  starvation 
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on  the  part  of  these  illiterate  sheep  is 
that  no  elk  will  cross  that  country  for  at 
least  another  year,  perhaps  never  again.  It 
means  that  when  the  spring  thaws  come 
the  upper  waters  of  the  best  grayling 
stream  on  earth 
wall  be  so  pol¬ 
luted  that  the 
fish  will  leave  it. 

Worst  of  all,  it 
means  that  the 
government  a  t 
Washington  does 
not  know  what 
is  going  on. 

There  are 
twice  as  many 
sheep  on  these 
forest  reserves 
as  has  been  be¬ 
lieved.  There  are 
less  than  half  as 
many  elk  left 
as  has  been  be¬ 
lieved.  The  elk 
are  being  crowd¬ 
ed  off  their  own 
natural  winter 
feeding  grounds, 
and  more  and 
more  are  being 
forced  into  un¬ 
natural  habits,  so 
that  they  need 
artificial  support. 

The  entire  balance  of  nature  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  advent  of  commercial  man. 

All  the  elk  which  are  driven  back  by 
sheep  into  the  park  in  the  late  fall  are 
obliged  to  try  to  live  through  on  range 
which  is  not  winter  range.  A  large  per 
cent,  of  the  herd  perishes  for  these  reasons 
every  year  in  any  case.  Forced  back  into 
the  Park  in  unnatural  numbers,  this  natural 
toll  is  increased.  The  end  is  not  very  far  off. 

As  to  the  chance  an  elk  has  outside  of 
the  Park,  we  may  take  the  very  pretty 
proof  presented  in  the  opening  last  fall  of 
the  Gallatin  State  Game  Refuge.  That 
refuge  had  in  it  twc  thousand  elk.  One 
thousand  of  them  were  killed  the  first 
season.  Had  it  been  possible  to  kill  the 
other  half  that  would  have  been  done.  It 
may  be  done  next  year. 

The  average  citizen  not  posted  in  these 
matters  does  not  know  the  bloodthirstiness 
of  some  men.  There  was  an  artist,  whose 
name  I  could  easily  give,  a  man  who  has 
done  big  game  pictures  for  railroads  and 
for  private  individuals.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  he  went  on  a  trip  in  the  Jackson’s  Hole 
country.  He  had  his  rifle  equipped  with  a 
silencer  so  that  its  report  was  very  faint. 
Out  of  one  band  of  elk  he  shot  down  thir¬ 
ty-five  head,  and  stood  laughing  at  the 
confusion  of  the  elk,  who  did  not  know 
whence  the  firing  was  coming. 

As  to  the  tusk  hunters,  they  would  not 
stop  at  thirty-five — they  would  kill  thirty- 
five  thousand  indeed  if  they  had  the 
chance.  The  calf-killers  and  cow-killers 
also  take  their  toll  all  around  the  Park 
every  fall.  The  little  ranchers  all  live  on 
elk  all  winter.  And  meantime  nature 
takes  her  toll.  To  cap  all  these  we  con¬ 
fuse  and  disturb  and  break  up  all  the 
habits  of  the  elk  themselves.  The  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  old  west-bound  winter  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  Park,  normally  about  fifteen 
hundred  head,  turn  wearily  back  into  the 
high  snow  country.  Starving  there,  they 


work  north  of  their  old  exit  point,  the 
Madison  River  near  the  junction  of  the 
Firehole  and  the  Gibbon,  and  hence  we 
get  the  phenomena  of  “extraordinary  num¬ 
bers  of  elk”  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Park. 


These  numbers  do  not  mean  plenty.  They 
mean  extinction.  Hence  we  get  these  pic¬ 
tures  of  four  hundred  elk  killed  for  their 
teeth,  pictures  of  the  heads  of  calves  shot 
down  for  meat. 

This  is  an  emergency  and  a  terrible  one 
in  the  history  of  the  elk  herd.  It  is  a  state 
of  affairs  which  every  citizen  of  America 
ought  to  resent.  It  ought  to  be  resented 
by  every  department  head  in  Washington. 
There  ought  to  be  no  more  argument  about 
it,  no  more  map  painting,  and  no  more 
count  taking.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it,  and  done  now. 

The  sheep  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  every 
foot  of  the  forest  reserves  near  the  Park 
which  normally  constitute  winter  range  for 
the  elk  herd.  If  this  be  not  done,  and  if 
all  these  destructive  agencies’  be  allowed 
to  advance  in  geometrical  proportion,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  now,  we  may  say  good¬ 
bye  to  our  elk  herd  very  soon,  whether  or 
not  we  like  that. 

One  last  instance  of  sheep  modesty.  A 
petition  has  gone  from  Washington  State 
to  the  Interior  Department  asking  the 
opening  up  of  the  National  Parks  them¬ 
selves  to  sheep !  This  in  the  name  of  “food 
conservation.” 

Much  of  this  deplorable  situation  arises 
from  the  erroneous  numbers  credited  to 
the  elk  herd  in  the  Park.  Fired  by  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  vast  herds  of  elk — two  thousand, 
twenty-five  hundred,  three  thousand  in  one 
bunch — in  the  hay  countries  south  of  the 
Park  in  the  winter  time,  the  killers  clamor 
for  more  chance  at  these  elk.  Now  comes 
Wyoming  and  opens  to  shooting  a  part  of 
the  old  Teton  Refuge  just  south  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  which  has  so  long  been 
a  sanctuary  for  the  elk  which  come  out  of 
the  Park  in  that  direction!  What  next? 
What  hope  have  the  elk  left? 

The  natural  division  of  the  two  great 
herds,  the  northern  and  the  southern  herd, 
of  the  Park,  is  roughly  along  a  line  run¬ 


ning  between  the  Thumb  and  the  Lake 
Hotel.  The  Hayden  Valley  elk  mostly 
drift  north.  Those  south  of  the  Thumb 
and  in  east  of  there  usually  go  into 
the  Jackson’s  Hole  country  along  the 

Snake  River. 
All  of  this 
country  ought  to 
remain  forever 
shut  to  the 
rifles.  Now  Wy¬ 
oming  threatens 
to  open  it  to  the 
rifles.  In  lieu  of 
that  country,  the 
talk  is  that  other 
reserves  will  be 
closed  to  shoot¬ 
ing  —  but  only 
such  reserves  as 
have  no  elk  in 
them!  Is  this 
not  in  every  way 
truly  a  picture 
of  American 
game  preserva¬ 
tion  ? 

So  now  you 
have  your  elk 
starved,  harried, 
forsaken,  d  i  s  - 
tressed,  strug¬ 
gling  as  best 
they  can  to  make 
a  living.  I  have 
seen  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time  myself  inside  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  I  am  not  writing  by  proxy,  and  not  on 
hearsay — I  know  what  I  am  writing  about 
at  first  hand.  I  know  how  much  the  sheep 
have  got  in  on  the  old  migration  lines  of 
the  elk.  I  know  that  an  emergency  does 
exist  right  now  in  regard  to  the  great  herd 
of  the  Park — the  last  great  herd  of  elk  in 
all  the  world,  which  will  have  no  success¬ 
ors  in  all  the  world.  The  ways  of  wild 
game  are  far  better  studied  on  the  ground 
than  on  maps.  As  a  sort  of  rough-neck 
naturalist  myself,  I  know  very  well  that 
game  does  not  always  run  according  to 
schedule.  Mr.  Stephen  D.  Mather,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  the  man  who  I  think 
has  done  more  for  the  good  of  America 
than  any  department  man  who  ever  worked 
in  Washington,  was  this  fall ,  very  much 
grieved  over  the  fact  that  practically  all 
the  antelope  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Park  had  gotten  out  over  the  fence  on  top 
of  the  heavy  snow  drifts.  They  had  lo¬ 
cated  themselves  over  toward  Electric 
Park,  where  they  were  being  fed.  Mr. 
Mather  wanted  to  have  them  driven  back 
into  the  Park,  and  found  that  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  At  last  accounts  this  migration  of 
the  antelope  had  not  been  corrected. 

In  the  year  1912-13  pretty  much  all  the 
black-tail  deer  in  the  Park,  about  fifteen 
hundred  in  all,  left  at  the  west  and  north¬ 
west  part  of  the  Park  and  wandered  clear 
over  into  the  Bitterroot  range.  They  all 
were  killed.  The  gleeful  hunters  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  extreme  ease  with  which  they 
could  kill  these  “tame  deer.”  None  of 
those  deer  ever  came  back. 

What  made  them  leave? 

In  1900-01  nearly  all  the  porcupines  of 
the  Park  left,  and  are  now  just  going  back. 
No  one  knows  why  they  left,  any  more 
than  why  the  squirrels  used  to  migrate  in 
countless  thousands  from  Tennessee  as  far 
north  as  Vermont.  Game  has  its  own  no- 
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tions  about  these  things,  and  no  scientist 
has  ever  fathomed  them. 

In  1912-13  there  were  seventeen  hundred 
antelope  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Park. 
The  next  year  there  were  only  five  hundred 
or  six  hundred 
left.  I  am  now 
giving  figures 
taken  on  the 
ground  and  not 
on  the  maps  and 
not  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

What  may  we 
expect  in  regard 
to  elk  migra¬ 
tion?  We  may 
expect  the  same 
phenomena  that 
occurred  with 
the  northern 
buffalo  herd  in 
1883.  It  disap¬ 
peared  all  at 
once,  as  though 
the  earth  had 
swallowed  it. 

The  next  year 
the  fur  boats 
carried  almost 
no  robes  down 
the  Missouri 
River.  The  buf¬ 
falo  were  gone.  The  land  was  made 
ready  for  the  bone-pickers  following 
wolfers  and  the  skin  hunters.  A  species 
had  been  crowded  beyond  the  bearing  point. 
With  elk  and  buffalo  it  is  much  as  it  is 
with  the  Choctaw  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 
Crowd  them  too  far,  change  their  natural 
ways  of  life  too  much,  and  they  cease  to 
breed.  Harry  and  harass  them  too  much — 
any  species — and  it  does  not  reproduce. 
The  bear  in  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Mississippi, 
once  so  abundant  that  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  kill  a  dozen  in  a  week  on  a  hunt, 
disappeared  almost  at  once  when  they  did 
go — there  are  very  few  left  there  now. 

This  is  what  will  happen  by  and  by — it 
may  happen  very,  very  quickly,  and  then 
be  too  late  to  correct.  The  rifles  of  the 
tusk  hunters  and  meat  hunters  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  on  the  north.  The  State 
of  Wyoming  will  open  still  more  of  the  old 
sanctuary  on  the  south.  Scientists  will 
feebly  try  to  transplant  a  few  elk,  and  will 
fail  in  it.  Harried  and  harassed,  driven 
out  of  its  old  natural  habits,  the  elk  will 
cease  to  breed. 

Then  all  at  once  some  great  conclusion 
— one  of  the  inscrutable  conclusions  of  na¬ 
ture — will  take  place  in  the  animating  spirit 
of  the  elk  herd,  whatever  that  may  be.  As 
did  the  black-tail,  they  will  go  out  in  a 
great  migration,  streams  of  them  joining 
all  in  one  body.  And  then  they  will  be 
killed. 

We  will  have  no  more  elk  after  that. 
Our  Parks  will  all  be  bare  of  them.  An 
elk  will  become  a  curiosity  even  as  a  buf¬ 
falo  is  today.  We  will  have  completed 
then — rapidly,  perhaps  very  rapidly  indeed 
— one  more  chapter  in  the  record  of 
American  life  in  contact  with  nature. 

I  call  all  the  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  join  with  me  in  the  belief  and 
in  the  protest  that  this  is  a  distinct  emerg¬ 
ency  which  ought  to  be  handled  not  later, 
but  now. 

All  around  the  Yellowstone  Park  we  set 
up  a  series  of  forest  reserves  which  some 


said  were  intended  to  act  as  barriers  for 
the  Park,  as  guardian  strips  tending  to 
save  the  forests  and  the  game  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  just  that  much  more. 
Then  we  turned  some  of  these  barriers  into 


Chinese  walls  of  pollution  beyond  which 
no  game  would  go — the  sheep  range.  The 
U.  S.  Forester  in  his  letter  and  on  his  map 
points  out  that  there  are  certain  refuges 
where  elk  are  not  shot  at  all.  Surround 
those  refuges  with  sheep  trails,  and  no  elk 
will  ever  go  to  them  at  all.  How  long  the 
local  supply  will  then  last  is  easily  to  be 
seen  from  the  record  of  the  Gallatin  game 
refuge  above  referred  to.  You  can  guess 
the  answer.  It  is  not  far  off. 

Now  the  elk  herd  is  one  great  asset  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park.  Handled  with  any 
sort  of  intelligence,  just  let  alone,  it  would 
last  forever.  When  that  herd  is  gone  our 
elk  all  are  gone.  There  is  no  place  else  on 
earth  for  these  elk  to  go.  There  is  no  way 
on  earth  to  keep  them  other  than  the  way 
that  has  been  devised  by  nature  for  their 
keeping.  Now,  which  do  you  want,  sheep 
or  elk  ? 

If  you  could  solve  the  sheep  problem 
permanently  by  allowing  sheep  in  the  for¬ 
est  reserves,  even  if  that  meant  wiping  out 
all  the  elk,  perhaps  a  few  business  men 
would  say  that  ought  to  be  done.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  all  the  time  that  the 
use  of  the  forest  reserves  by  sheep  does 
not  settle  the  problem  of  the  sheep  man  at 
all.  He  can  only  keep  his  sheep  in  there 
a  very  brief  part  of  the  year,  on  an  average 
not  over  a  couple  of  months.  Those  two 
months  mean  the  ruin  of  the  range  for 
twenty  years.  They  mean  the  permanent 
driving  into  other  migration  lines  of  the 
elk  which  formerly  used  that  part  of  the 
range  as  their  winter  highway.  So,  the  elk 
are  wiped  out ;  but  there  still  remains  be¬ 
fore  the  sheep  man  the  ultimate  problem 
of  a  range  of  his  own.  If  the  sheep  man 
asks  the  benefit  of  civilization  and  does  not 
pay  for  the  civilization  itself,  if  he  de¬ 
stroys  more  than  he  brings  into  civiliza¬ 
tion,  he  is  not  paying  his  way;  and  he  who 
does  not  pay  his  way  is  no  citizen. 

The  wiping  out  of  a  species  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  a  sad  thing  to  con¬ 
template,  a  thing  to  make  a  man  heart¬ 


sick  in  the  pondering.  As  to  the  imminent 
passing  of  the  species  of  elk  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  the  time  to  ponder  that  is  today, 
and  not  tomorrow. 

In  the  winter  of  1894  everybody  thought 

there  were  at 
least  five  hun¬ 
dred  wild  buf¬ 
falo  left  in  the 
Yellowstone 
Park.  Captain 
George  S.  An¬ 
derson,  the 
Park  Superin¬ 
tendent,  at  that 
time  told  me  he 
thought  there 
were  over  six 
hundred,  when 
with  a  friend, 
Elwood  Hofer, 
and  a  couple  of 
private  soldiers, 

I  started  on  a 
snow  -  shoe  trip 
through  the 
Park  with  the 
purpose  of  find¬ 
ing  and  photo¬ 
graph  i  n  g  the 
wild  buffalo.  We 
discovered  t  h  e 
truth — the  Park 
buffalo  herd  was  almost  gone.  Instead  of 
there  being  six  hundred  left  alive,  we  could 
not  make  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  were  confident  that  we  counted  some  of 
them  more  than  once.  Mr.  Haynes,  the 
photographer  who  went  in  at  the  same 
time,  thought  there  were  only  about  sev¬ 
enty-four  head.  Without  any  boasting  I 
may  say  that  my  own  story  of  that  trip,, 
printed  in  the  old  Forest  and  Stream,  and 
the  photographs  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Haynes  pre¬ 
sented  with  it,  saved  what  few  buffalo' 
there  were  left  then  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  Today  there  are  more  than  three; 
hundred  wild  buffalo  alive  in  the  Park. 
That  is  because  of  one  newspaper  story. 

1  wrote  that  story,  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  did.  I  am  writing  this  one  about  the  elk 
now  as  earnestly  as  I  know  hoiv  because 
I  know  there  is  just  as  much  need  for 
making  the  facts  known  regarding  the  elk 
as  there  ever  was  in  regard  to  the  buf¬ 
falo. 

In  1894  the  forest  reserves  were  not  es¬ 
tablished  as  they  are  now.  There  were  no 
sheep  in  around  the  Park.  But  now,  with 
rifles  all  around  its  edge,  ready  to  go  to 
work,  we  begin  to  cut  off  the  natural  exit 
of  the  game  into  many  or  all  of  its  old 
scattered  wintering  places.  We  extermi¬ 
nate  without  regard  to  law,  and  less  re¬ 
gard  to  reason.  These  are  facts,  my  broth¬ 
ers.  The  more  unwelcome  they  are,  the 
more  proof  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  now.  Tell  your  Congressman — even 
though  he  live  in  Wyoming,  Montana  or 
Idaho — that  is  the  way  you  feel,  and  that 
he  must  do  it  if  he  stays  in  the  place 
where  he  is  taking  down  his  salary.  Take 
the  sheep  out  of  the  forests.  Put  them 
under  wire.  It  must  be  done  some  day. 

Of  course  this  means  an  industrial  and 
a  political  fight.  As  to  the  strength  of  the 
sheep  interests  in  state  legislatures,  no 
argument  is  needed.  They  swing  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  more  than  one  state.  Un¬ 
til  the  Forestry  Service  has  courage  enough 
(continued  on  page  176) 
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There  was  more  buck  to  that  buckboard 
than  to  any  cayuse  that  wore  hair 


Look  closely  and  you  will  see  I  am  net¬ 
ting  a  fish,  not  catching  a  butterfly 


Suddenly  out  of  an  apparently  empty 
pool  came  a  whale  of  a  beauty 


THE  BRONZE  BEAUTY  OF  PLASTER  POOL 


“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  RELATES  HIS  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  MONSTER  SPECKLED  TROUT 
THAT  PROVED  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  SMALL  BOY’S  MAXIM  “FISH  WON’T  EAT  FEATHERS” 


THE  sun  had  politely  bowed  himself 
out  of  sight  and  the  June  twilight 
was  deepening  when  the  buckboard 
bucked  its  way  into  a  clearing  and  stopped 
before  a  comfortable  little  farmhouse. 

“Well,  fellers,  here  we  be  at  the  end  of 
the  road,”  says  Zeke  Wilkins,  who  had 
driven  us  six  miles  in  from  the  station. 
Nick  Scott,  my  pal  on  more  than  one  fish¬ 
ing  trip,  and  I  tumbled  out,  glad  to  stretch 
our  legs,  and  got  busy  unloading  our  camp 
equipment.  “How  do  you  feel,  old  scout?” 
says  I  to  Nick.  ‘  Veil,”  says  Nick,  “I  feel 
as  if  about  six  inches  of  my  backbone  is 
stickin’  up  thru  my  hat,  is  it  ? — that  buck- 
board  is  sure  some  rough-rider,  what  1 
How  do  you  feel,  Newt?”  “I  don’t  feel 
a-tall,”  says  I ;  “I’m  numb  and  paralyzed  1” 
Zeke  Wilkins’  family  consisted  of  one 
wife  and  one  son.  She  was  a  motherly 
soul  and  gave  us  a  genuine  24-karat  wel¬ 
come  while  her  husband  stabled  the  horses. 
Josiah,  the  son — a  kid  about  nine  years  old 
— wasn’t  much  to  look  at  and  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  keep  from  bustin’  out  laffin’ 
when  I  clapped  my  eyes  on  him.  Josiah 
had  brick-red  hair,  a  cute  little  snub  of  a 
nose  and  the  freckles  on  his  face  were  so 
thick  they  crowded  each  other.  When  he 
grinned  (and  he  was  always  grinnin’) 
there  was  an  upper  front  tooth  absent  from 
roll-call  and  this  gave  him  a  most  ludi¬ 
crous  appearance.  When  Nature  made 
Josiah’s  face  she  must  have  hurried  to 
finish  the  job — as  it  was  she  nearly  ruined 
him.  But  in  spite  of  his  homeliness  there 
was  something  likable  about  the  young¬ 
ster’s  sunny  smile  and  twinkling  eyes.  Nick 
and  I  warmed  up  to  him  at  once. 

After  supper  we  loosened  our  belts,  filled 
our  pipes  and  began  to  pump  Zeke  on  the 
prospects  of  what  had  brought  us  so  far 
from  the  big  burg — fishing.  He  explained 
that  Plaster  River  flowed  southward  along 
his  farm  and  emptied  into  Plaster  Lake 
two  miles  below ;  also  that  there  were 
plenty  of  camping  places  along  the  stream 
where  we  could  pitch  our  tent.  “As  fur  as 
fish  is  concerned,”  he  concluded,  “I  guess 
Josiah  knows  more  about  thet’n  I  do.” 

Then  we  pumped  the  kid  and  gathered 
from  his  testimony  that  there  were  trout  in 
the  river  up  to  a  pound  and  better.  Josiah 
told  us  of  an  “ole  golwholloper”  he  had 
hooked  ar.d  lost  the  day  before  while  his 
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eyes  bugged  out  with  excitement  and  the 
end  of  the  story  left  him  panting  for  breath. 

Next  morning  Zeke  loaded  our  duffle  on 
the  buckboard  and  drove  down  river  to¬ 
ward  the  lake.  Nick  and  I  preferred  to 
walk.  Josiah  joined  the  procession.  A 
short  distance  above  where  the  river  en¬ 
tered  the  lake  we  found  an  ideal  spot  to 
pitch  the  tent  back  a  little  way  from  the 
river  at  the  edge  of  a  pine  grove.  We 
had  brought  with  us  considerable  grub 
and  after  making  arrangements  for  Josiah 
to  bring  us  butter,  milk  and  eggs  at  inter¬ 
vals  Zeke  and  his  red-headed  heir  wished 
us  good  luck  and  departed. 

It  was  noon  by  the  time  we  had  the  tent 
pinned  down,  fir-balsam  bedding  inside, 
wood  cut  and  everything  put  to  rights.  By 
that  time  we  were  ready  for  canned  pork- 
and-beans,  bacon,  biscuits  and  tea. 

PLASTER  River  was  certainly  an  ideal 
stream  for  fly  fishing.  From  top  to 
bottom,  as  we  afterward  found,  there 
were  few  places  the  angler  could  not  wade. 
It  was  a  series  of  rips  and  glassy  pools 
with  plenty  of  room  for  the  back-cast. 
After  we  had  strung  up  our  rods  I  told 
Nick  I  would  hike  upstream  along  the  tote 
road  a  mile  or  two  and  fish  down  while  he 
started  in  fishing  up  and  we  would  whip 
away  until  we  met.  Before  I  was  out  of 
sight  he  yelled,  “I  got  one,  Newt! — -’bout 
twelve  ounces !  They’re  here,  boy,  they’re 
here!”  Then  I  hot-footed  it  faster’n  ever 
and  kept  up  the  pace  for  half  an  hour 
when  I  left  the  road  and  started  fishing. 

The  first  pool  yielded  nothing,  but  when 
I  flipped  my  fly  on  the  one  below  it  a 
speckled  beaut  came  for  the  feathers  like 
an  angry  little  bull,  got  the  barb  well  set 
in  his  upper  jaw  and  fought  out  a  pretty 
battle  to  a  finish  against  my  tough  little 
five-ounce  bamboo  before  I  dipped  him — 
a  plump  half-pounder.  The  next  one  (a 
size  larger)  in  the  same  pool  hadn’t  been 
on  two  seconds  until  he  took  a  turn  around 
a  root  and  bade  me  farewell.  Leisurely  I 
worked  my  way  downstream  enjoying 
every  minute  of  that  balmy  June  afternoon 
• — taking  a  trout  here,  missing  a  rise  there 
and  perhaps  losing  a  fish  over  yonder. 
When  I  took  stock  I  found  I  had  half  a 
dozen  fish  in  my  basket,  then  I  quit — if 
Nick  had  as  many  we  were  sure  of  enough 


for  supper.  After  passing  several  tempt¬ 
ing  pools  I  saw  my  pal  below  me  sprawled 
on  the  banks  under  the  shade  and  pulling 
away  at  his  pipe. 

“Well,”  says  I  coming  up,  “how  did  you 
make  out  ?”  “Eight  small  ones,”  says  he ; 
“how  many  in  your  basket?”  “Six,”  says 
I,  “but  no  whales.”  “Say,  Newt,”  Nick 
goes  on,  “jevver  see  a  sweller  pool  than 
this’11  in  front  of  us?”  Looking  it  over 
as  I  filled  my  pipe  I  had  to  confess  I 
hadn’t.  Altho  deep  the  water  was  crystal 
clear  and  the  boulder-strewn  bottom  could 
be  made  out  in  any  part  of  it.  On  the 
farther  side  the  trees  shaded  it  and  water 
slid  into  it  from  above  as  smooth  as  mo¬ 
lasses.  That  pool  sure  looked  like  a  lurk¬ 
ing  place  for  big  ones. 

“How  many  did  you  yank  out  of  there?” 
says  I  flopping  down  beside  Nick.  “That’s 
the  curious  part  of  it,”  says  he;  “I  lashed 
that  puddle  from  head  to  tail, switched  flies 
three  times  and  never  got  a  rise.”  “Well,” 
says  I,  “that’s  the  way  it  goes — in  the  pool 
where  you’re  sure  you’ll  take  an  old  boos¬ 
ter,  there’s  nothin’  doin’,  but  jest  get  to 
castin’  careless  where  you  think  they  ain’t 
—and  you  find  they  IS!  I  tell  you,  Nicko- 
demus,  it  s  the  unexpected  that  always  hap¬ 
pens  in  fishing.”  “Right  here,”  says  Nick, 
‘(you  spilled  a  mouthful.”  Well,  we  were 
sitting  quietly,  pulling  away  at  our  briers 
with  our  eyes  on  the  pool  and  wondering 
why  there  were  no  trout  in  it,  when  sud¬ 
denly  something  happened ! 


A  LITTLE  white  moth-miller  came  zig¬ 
zagging  out  from  the  trees  on  the 
opposite  side  and  started  on  its  peril¬ 
ous  flight  across  the  pool.  It  had  fluttered 
bravely  over  half  its  journey  when  a  wisp 
of  a  breeze  caught  it  in  midair  and 
turned  it  a  summersault  into  the  pool. 
Scarcely  had  it  struck  the  water  than  up 
from  the  shadow  of  a  boulder  swiftly  rose 
what  I  believe  was  the  godfather  of  all 
Plaster  River  trout !  At  the  surface  he 
rolled  on  his  side,  half  out  of  water,  the 
bronze  of  him  catching  the  sunlight.  Then 
he  opened  his  mouth,  sucked  in  the  flut¬ 
tering  insect  and  when  he  submerged,  hit 
the  surface  a  slap  with  his  big,  broad  tail 
that  made  the  spray  fly!  Speechless,  we 
watched  him  settle  quietly  down  in  the 
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Nick  and  I  had  quite  a  controversy  as  to 
who  should  make  the  first  cast 


boulder’s  shadow  where  he  remained  great¬ 
ly  fanning  his  tail  to  keep  his  position  in 
the  current. 

“Jumpin’  Jehosephat,  did  you  see  that!” 
gasps  Nick.  “Did  I  see  it!”  I  stutters, 
pinching  myself  until  I  hollered  “Ouch  1” 
“Nick,  if  you  saw  what  I  saw  you  saw  a 
whale !’’  “That  trout’ll  weigh  six  pounds, 
if  he  weighs  an  ounce!”  whispers  Nick. 
“Six  pounds !”  sneers  I ;  “if  that  trout 
don’t  weigh  nine  pounds,  I’ll  eat  it  raw  l” 
“Naw,  naw,”  says  Nick,  “he’ll  never  go 
nine  pounds — I  said  six  pounds.”  “I  heard 
what  you  said,”  snaps  I,  “but  where  did 
you  ever  get  any  medals  for  guessin’  the 
correct  weight  of  fish?  I’ve  got  ten  dollars 
to  your  five  that  trout  weighs  nine  pounds. 
Now  either  dig  up  or  shut  up!” 

“Aw,  don't  make  a  durn  fool  out  of 
yourself,  Newt,”  says  Nick,  pickin’  up  his 
rod ;  “there’ll  be  plenty  of  time  to  bet  your 
money  after  I  catch  that  trout.”  “After 
YOU  catch  it !”  I  scoffs ;  “who  elected 
YOU  to  catch  that  trout?  Did  YOU  see 
it  first?”  “Aw,  well,  growls  Nick,  throw¬ 
ing  down  his  rod,  “if  you  feel  that  way 
about  it  go  ahead  and  cast.  I  like  to  fish 
as  well  as  anybody,  but  thank  goodness  I 
ain’t  no  fish-hog!”  “You  call  me  a  fish- 
hog,”  hisses  I,  bristling  up,  “and  I’ll  knock 
your  nose  around  your  left  ear!  If  you 
think  you  own  this  river  and  everything  in 
it,  go  ahead  and  cast  for  that  trout !  I 
wouldn't  throw  it  a  fly  now  if  I  knew  it 
would  s waller  it  whole !”  “And  after  the 
way  you’ve  talked,”  says  Nick  very  peev¬ 
ish,  “if  that  trout  was  to  walk  up  here  on 
the  bank  and  try-  to  take  my  fly  out  of  my 
hand,  I’d  jerk  it  away  from  him!”  Then 
we  sat  there  and  sulked  for  ten  minutes. 

“Tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  says  Nick  at 
last;  “you’re  such  a  reckless  gambler  I’ll 
match  you  to  see  which  of  us  has  the  first 
cast  at  that  trout?”  “That’s  agreeable  to 
me,”  says  I,  and  we  dug  up  a  couple  of 
pennies.  Nick  won.  Then  we  agreed  that 
if  each  man  should  make  one  cast  without 
a  rise,  we  were  each  to  cast  for  intervals 
of  exactly  ten  minutes. 

Nick  scratched  his  head  as  he  went  thru 
his  fly  book.  He  studied  the  pool,  the 
clouds  and  the  slant  of  the  sun.  Then  he 
bent  on  a  Parmachene  Belle  and  sneaking 
upstream  soaked  it  well  by  a  few  casts. 
Moving  quietly  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
pool  behind  a  big  rock,  he  stripped  out 
about  35  feet  of  silk  until  he  got  his  fly 
sailing  well,  then  dropped  Miss  “Belle” 
well  across  the  pool  and  above  the  trout, 
letting  his  fly  sink  as  it  moved  with  the 
current.  At  the  psychological  instant  he 
twitched  the  fly  homeward.  It  passed  up¬ 
stream  from  the  fish  and  within  three  feet 
of  his  nose,  but  the  big  beauty  never  batted 


an  eye.  Nick  reeled  in  with  a  sigh  and 
climbed  up  to  where  I  sat.  “Go  to  it,” 
says  he. 

I  already  had  my  fly  on — a  White  Miller 
with  a  lightweight  body  on  a  No.  8  hook — 
but  I  rested  the  pool  perhaps  ten  minutes. 
Without  wetting  the  fly  I  got  it  going  well 
and  dropped  it  as  lightly  as  I  could  about 
ten  feet  af£>ve  the  trout.  As  it  floated 
downstream  on  the  surface  I  jiggled  it 
slightly — twice !  My  heart  began  to  climb 
into  my  mouth  as  the  big  fellow  started 
slowly  to  rise — but  a  foot  beneath  my  fly 
he  shied  off  and  returned  off  to  his  position 
while  the  feathers  floated  over  him. 

During  his  next  ten  minutes’  try  Nick 
'still  stuck  to  his  sunken  fly-  theory,  chang¬ 
ing  flies  once,  but  without  result.  When 
my  turn  came  I  had  on  a  dry  fly  leader 
and  a  dry  fly — a  Hare’s  Ear.  I  floated  it 
over  the  fish  twice,  but  it  was  N.  G.  I  had 
just  switched  to  a  member  of  the  “Dun” 
family  when  Nick  hollered,  “Time!”  and 
I  left  my  post  in  disgust. 

I  AM  not  going  to  dwell  on  how  we 
thrashed  that  pool  turn  about  all  after¬ 
noon  with  never  a  rise  from  the  wise 
old  speckled  fox.  We  tried  flies  wet  and 
dry- — we  served  ’em  to  him  floating  and 
fluttering  frantically,  in  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow  until  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
left  untried  in  our  “Bibles  of  Feathers” 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  but  it  was  all 
without  avail.  The  sun  was  down  and  the 
shadows  were  deepening  on  the  pool  before 
we  admitted  defeat  and  collected  our  tackle 
to  trudge  campward.  Nick  began  turning 
over  flat  stones.  “Lost  something?”  says 
I.  “Nope,”  says  he,  “I  just  found  it,”  and 
he  held  up  a  fat,  glossy  cricket.  He  flipped 
it  into  the  pool.  It  was  too  dark  to  make 
out  the  cricket  itself,  but  we  could  see 
the  little  wrinkles  its  struggles  left  on  the 
surface  as  it  floated  down  in  the  waning 
light. 

Presently  there  was  a  swirl,  a  gleam  of 
gold  on  the  dark  surface  and  the  cricket 
went  the  way  of  the  moth-miller !  “Well, 
he’s  still  there,”  sighs  Nick.  “Yes,”  says 
I,  “and  I’m  guessin’  he’ll  stay  there  until 
he  learns  ’  less  sense  than  he  has  at  the 
present  writing.”  Then  we  jogged  toward 
the  tent. 

After  supper  we  sat  until  late  before  a 
little  blaze  of  cheer,  burning  up  tobacco, 
fighting  mosquitoes  and  planning  how  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  that  Solomon 
of  Plaster  Pool.  Next  morning  when  the 
first  suggestion  of  dawn  fell  upon  the  pool 
we  were  there  to  offer  the  big  fellow 
feathers  for  breakfast.  We  had  crept 
from  our  blankets  in  darkness  and  sneaked 
to  the  spot  like  a  couple  of  Injuns,  ambus¬ 


Came  the  limit  to  Nick’s  patience  and  he 
splashed  a  big  rock  into  the  pool 


cading  ourselves  behind  the  big  rock.  We 
thought  perhaps  in  the  gray'  of  morning  he 
might  mistake  a  fly  with  a  string  to  it  for 
the  real  thing.  But  after  half  an  hour’s 
quiet  casting  we  gave  up  in  despair.  As 
the  day  grew  brighter  we  could  make  out 
our  quarry  in  his  same  old  position.  Then 
we  returned  to  camp,  snatched  a  bite  of 
breakfast  and  hiked  back  to  the  pool.  By 
mid-afternoon  that  fish  had  got  on  our 
nerves  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  not 
fit  to  associate  with  each  other — we  were 
both  crochetty,  crabbed  and  snappy  and  be¬ 
gan  to  criticise  each  other’s  casting.  The 
climax  came  when  Nick,  who  had  changed 
flies  five  times,  laid  down  his  rod  and 
snatching  up  as  big  a  stone  as  he  could 
lift  heaved  it  into  the  pool  with  a  mighty 
splash  right  on  top  of  the  trout ! 

"Y’ou  durn  fool,”  says  I,  “what  are  yx>u 
doin’!”  “I’ll  teach  that  old,  lantern-jawed, 
over-grown,  pie-faced  fish,”  snarls  Nick, 
“not  to  take  my  flies!”  “Now,”  says  I, 
“you’ve  spoiled  the  pool  for  the  rest  of  the 
day!”  “I  don’t  care  if  I  have,”  hisses 
Nick;  “I  hope  that  rock  hit  him  right  on 
top  of  the  bean,  the  old  wall-eyed  piker!” 

Day  after  day  we  neglected  no’  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  that  big  trout  with  a  fair 
fly'.  We  offered  him  Brown  Hackles  by 
moonlight,  Black  Gnats  at  midnight  and 
snow-white  wings  at  high  noon,  but  all  he 
did  was  to  lie  snug  in  the  shadow  of  his 
boulder  and  laugh  up  his  sleeve.  ” 

ONE  sunny  afternoon  as  we  lounged 
on  the  shade  beside  the  pool  little 
Josiah,  our  red-headed,  freckle-faced 
friend  appeared  above  us  coming  down¬ 
stream.  He  »was  burdened  with  a  jar  of 
milk,  a  pail  of  butter,  a  “fishin’-pole”  and  a 
stringer  from  which  dangled  four  small 
trout.  Josiah,  it  appeared,  was  combining 
business  with  pleasure.  He  grinned  as  he 
joined  us  in  the  shade. 

“You’re  some  fisherman,  Josiah,”  says 
Nick  inspecting  the  kid’s  catch.  “Huh — 
them  ain’t  nothin’  but  minners,”  says  Jo¬ 
siah  contemptuously;  “you  oughta  seen  the 
big  un  what  got  away  from  me  up  river !” 
Then  he  told  us  all  about  it.  Josiah’s  fish¬ 
ing  outfit  was  a  sight  to  look  at.  The  pole, 
about  io  feet  long,  was  crooked  as  a  dog’s 
hind  leg.  To  the  end  of  it  was  tied  about 
eight  feet  of  cord  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
colt.  On  the  end  of  the  line  was  a  big,  vi¬ 
cious  hook  that  looked  more  like  a  harpoon. 
For  a  sinker  Josiah  had  tied  on  a  stone 
half  as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg. 

I  don’t  think  Josiah  liked  the  remarks 
Nick  and  I  made  about  his  tackle.  He 
looked  at  our  bamboo  rods,  inspected  the 
reels,  slender  lines,  frail  leaders  and  flies, 
(continued  on  pace  172) 
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WE  left  Telegraph  Creek 
on  August  twenty-fifth 
for  the  Nahlin  region  at 
which  point  it  was  said  that 
both  the  Stone  and  Fannin 
sheep  have  their  range.  Nahlin 
means  “water-fall”  and  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  station  on  the  telegraph 
line  maintained  for  the  re¬ 
pair  of  the  line  and  in  charge 
of  an  operator  who  can  han¬ 
dle  messages.  We  arrived  there 
shortly  before  noon  on  the 
thirtieth.  Nahlin  is  ninety-six 
miles  from  Telegraph  Creek 
and  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen  miles  from  Atlin.  Here 
we  reorganized  the  outfit  and 
cached  a  large  portion  of  our 
supplies  at  the  station. 

Leaving  Nahlin  we  reached 
the  hunting  grounds  for  moun¬ 
tain  sheep  on  September  second.  The  trail 
to  Nahlin  is  the  best  I  have  ever  traveled 
and  was  constructed  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 


Patient  under  a  load  of  forty  pounds 

eminent  to  aid  in  relieving  the  stampede 
to  the  Yukon  gold  fields,  ffeyond  Nahlin 
the  trail  is  poor  and  occasionally  the  horses 
would  go  down  to  their  bellies  in  the 
muskeg,  but  they  always  pulled 
out  all  right.  The  entire  trail 
leads  through  basins,  uninter¬ 
esting  in  scenery,  and  through 
much  burnt  timber.  We  saw 
no  game  and  no  game  trails. 

Very  few  birds  or  small  ani¬ 
mals  were  seen  and  the  entire 
region  seemed  devoid  of  ani¬ 
mal  or  bird  life,  all  giving 
little  evidence  of  the  game 
fields  beyond.  There  were  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature.  At 
Nahlin  the  mercury  dropped 
from  90°  in  the  sun  (there 
was  no  shade)  at  5:30  P.  M. 
to  340  at  8 :30  P.  M.,  and  the 
next  morning  it  was  22°.  The 
temperature  of  the  streams 
coming  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  was  42°.  Montana  and 
Wyoming  streams  are  about 


Big  game  hunting  outfit  leaving  Telegraph  Creek 
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47°  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  Later  ditions. 
I  found  streams  registering  40°. 

Observations  on  the  Trail 

BUT  the  trail  had  its  interesting  obser¬ 
vations.  The  Indians  were  constantly 
joking  with  each  other,  their  soft 
voices  being  quite  musical.  Occasionally 
they  sang  their  native  songs,  the  favorite 
seeming  to  be  the  love  song  of  the  Bear 
Lake  Indians,  wThich  was  very  sweet  and 
full  of  expression ;  sometimes  they  were 
whistling,  usually  the  River  Shannon. 

We  passed  many  pairs  of  snow  shoes 
cached  in  the  trees,  sleds  by  the  wayside 
where  they  were  left  when  the  spring 
thaws  rendered  them  useless,  and  dog  har¬ 
ness  equipped  with  bells.  All  sorts  of 
relics  of  the  rush  for  gold  still  lined  the 
way,  such  as  wagon’ wheels,  carts,  skele¬ 
tons  of  horses,  machinery  and  the  like. 

There  were  the  occasional  remains  of 
sweat  houses,  such  as  were  used  years  ago 
by  the  Indians  of  our  western  plains. 

A  few  years  ago  this  region  was  the 
home  of  countless  grouse  and  rabbits. 

These  attracted  many  foxes  and  lynx  to 
feed  upon  them.  The  foxes  and  lynx  in 


turn  attracted  the  fur  trapper. 
But  all  are  now  gone.  Great 
expanses  of  small  pine  and  wil¬ 
low  killed  by  the  rabbits  that 
had  eaten  them  off  at  snow  line 
were  at  every  hand.  It  is  said 
that  some  disease  kills  the  rab¬ 
bits  every  seven  years.  This  is  a 
good  thing,  for  if  there  were  not 
some  such  limitation  of  nature 
there  would  be  no  vegetation 
left.  But  the  vegetation  will 
come  again  and  with  it  the  rab¬ 
bit,  lynx,  fox  and  trapper.  Thus 
does  nature  rotate  her  crops. 
Grouse  are  now  so  scarce  their 
killing  should  be  prohibited. 

We  passed  some  Indians  fish¬ 
ing  for  salmon  and  drying  the 
fish  for  winter  food.  They  use 
dogs  to  carry  their  outfits  on 
their  fishing  and  hunting  expe- 
In  the  summer  the  dogs  carry 
packs  and  in  the  winter  draw  sleds.  These 
dogs  are  faithful  and  obedient  and  they 


The  scalps  should  be  fleshed  and  thoroughly  salted 


The  Indians  are  zealous  fishermen 

trudge  along  under  a  load  of  forty  pounds 
as  though  they  liked  it.  An  Indian’s  dog 
is  usually  smart,  but  he  could  hardly  be. 
otherwise  as  he  is  one  of  the  family.  At 
one  place  I  saw  a  litter  of 
pups  and  some  small  children 
eating  out  of  the  same  pot. 

At  several  of  our  camps  the 
Indians  caught  salmon  and 
Dolly  Varden  trout  for  our 
table.  These  were  taken  with 
a  gaff  hook  or,  when  in  shal¬ 
low  water,  caught  with  the 
hands.  The  zeal  of  the  Indian 
in  fishing  is  most  interesting. 
In  the  season  for  angling  the 
streams  in  this  vicinity  must 
be  an  angler’s  paradise.  Oc¬ 
casionally  we  saw  salmon 
strand  themselves  on  the  creek 
bars  and  it  was  pitiful  to  thus 
see  these  fish  give  up  their 
lives  after  their  struggle  in  re¬ 
production.  They  had,  with 
persistent  labor,  worked  their 
way  from  the  ocean  up  rivers 
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With  the  glasses  we  located  a  fair  sized  ram  and  four  small  ones  some  distance  away  on  the  cliffs 

(Photograph  by  Worden,  Wrangell) 


and  tributaries  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  miles  in  order  to  spawn.  Salmon 
are  hatched  in  fresh  water  and  at  once 
make  their  way  down  the  streams  to  the 
salt  water.  They  return  in  four  or  five 
years  to  spawn  and,  having  done  so,  die 
in  the  fresh  water.  At  Shesley  these 
salmon  will  take  the  fly  and  the  angler 
can  get  all  the  thrills  in  contest  with  them 
he  may  desire.' 

There  are  many  lakes  along  the  trail, 
some  quite  large,  and  some  of  the  basins 
are  much  like  the  Madison  Basin  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish 
and  there  are  many  ducks  around  them. 

Our  Indians  had  never  been  out  of  this 
region  and  had  never  seen  a  railroad  train, 
street  car  or  automobile.  I  asked  one  of 
them  why  he  did  not  go  to  Vancouver 
some  time  to  see  the  sights  and  he  an¬ 
swered  :  “Enough  to  do  in  my  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  poison  out  there.”  Upon  another  oc¬ 
casion,  after  a  hard  day’s  travel,  the  wran¬ 
gler  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and 
said:  “I  guess  I  smoke  now;  cool  day; 
travel  fast ;  I  swear  every  step.”  He  had 
been  too  busy  to  smoke. 

We  saw  some  fresh  beaver  cuttings  of 
large  cottonwood  and  aspen  trees,  their 
houses  and  slides ;  the  tracks  of  grizzlies 
along  the  creek  where  they  sought  salmon, 
but  still  no  game  trails  such  as  one  sees 
in  the  Rockies  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
The  reason  for  the  absence  of  game  trails 
is  that  our  western  Indian  was  a  horse¬ 
man  and  his  horses  followed  and  helped 
maintain  the  game  trails,  but  the  northern 
Indians  use  dogs  instead,  and  dogs  and 
moccasins  leave  no  permanent  trail. 

Heart  Mountain,  with  an  altitude  of 
5,ioo  feet,  is  the  one  landmark  of  this 
trail  and  you  almost  circle  it  on  the  way  to 
the  sheep  mountains  near  Nahlin. 

At  Nahlin  Ned.  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  made  use  of  the  telephone.  The  In¬ 
dian  wife  of  the  operator  at  the  next  sta¬ 
tion  talked  with  him,  and  though  Ned 
thought  it  wonderful  that  they  could  con¬ 
verse  with  each  other  when  forty  miles 
apart,  he  was  most  impressed  with  the 


' j ' HE  first  part  of  Mr.  Bannon’s 
-*  story  of  hunting  in  the  Cassiar 
game  fields,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
contained  many  practical  and  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  about  how  to  get 
there,  outfitting  for  a  big  game  hunt, 
weather  conditions,  legal  formalities, 
etc.  The  closing  article  will  appear 
in  the  April  issue;  it  describes  meth¬ 
ods  of  hunting  mountain  goat,  cari¬ 
bou  and  moose.  The  information 
contained  in  these  articles  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  all  sportsmen  and  of  great 
value  to  the  prospective  hunter  of 
big  game  in  this  district.  [Editors.] 


fact  that  they  could  converse  in  either  In¬ 
dian  or  English  over  the  same  telephone. 
Hunting  Fannin  Sheep 


THE  Indian  does  not  go  as  far  as  the 
big  game  hunter  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  for  himself  as  the  distance 


The  guides  and  a  Fannin  ram 


from  Telegraph  Creek  is  too  great  and  he 
has  no  horses  with  which  to  carry  his 
game  home.  Lacking  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  he  must  content  himself  with  the 
moose  and  caribou  which  are  nearer  his 
home.  The  moose  is  to  the  northern  In¬ 
dian  what  the  buffalo  was  to  the  western 
Indian.  So  these  remote  game  fields  are 
the  preserve  of  the  big  game  hunter. 

The  sheep  of  Cassiar,  like  the  Ovis  Can¬ 
adensis,  are  separated  with  respect  to  the 
sexes  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The.  ewes, 
lambs  and  an  occasional  yearling  are  at 
the  lower  altitudes,  the  large  rams  near 
the  summit,  and  occasionally  between  these 
two  classes  one  sees  bands  composed  of 
one  large  ram  with  a  few  small  ones. 

The  air  was  cool  and  crisp  when  I  started 
on  the  hunt  up  the  mountain.  The  alti¬ 
tude  of  these  mountains  is  not  much  over 
four  thousand  feet,  so  during  the  sheep 
hunt  the  same  degree  of  exhaustion  is  not 
suffered  as  in  climbing  to  the  high  altitudes 
in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  hunter 
can  climb  easier  and  walk  faster  than  in 
our  western  mountains  and  as  I  can  neither 
climb  well  or  fast,  this  factor  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  me  and  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  factors  entering  into  the  success 
of  hunters  in  the  Cassiar  country. 

Billy  Fan  and  I  got  to  the  summit  in 
about  two  hours  but  I  fell  injuring  my 
knee  badly.  From  then  on  I  took  my  time 
and  went  slowly.  With  the  glasses  Billy 
located  a  large  and  small  Fannin  ram,  but 
the  wind  and  location  were  such  that  we 
could  not  approach  to  within  reasonable 
range.  He  also  located  a  fair-sized  ram 
and  four  small  ones  some  distance  away 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  another  ridge. 
We  decided  to  try  a  long  shot  at  the  single 
one  and  then  go  to  the  others.  The  two 
rams  scented  us  as  we  approached  and 
away  they  went.  I  missed,  but  the  bullets 
went  so  close  I  was  tempted  to  and  did, 
without  success,  empty  the  magazine.  We 
then  crossed  over  to  the  four  rams  and 
crept  up  to  a  little  bench  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  them.  They  looked  mighty 
(continued  on  page  173) 
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A  CAUTIOUS  HUNTER  CAN  USUALLY  HAVE  SOME  SUCCESS  DURING  THE  SEASON 
PARTICULARLY  IF  HE  IS  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE  CALL 


LONG  ago  I  had  promised  myself  to 
record  our  methods  of  hunting  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  can  relate  something  of  their 
habits  that  may  be  of  interest.  The 
earlier  works  on  hunting  had  much  to 
say  about  the  wild  turkey.  Lewis  in 
particular  devoted  a  lengthy  article  on 
the  subject  although  he  admits  that  he 
knew  but  little  of  the  bird  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  In  Wilson’s  and  Audu¬ 
bon’s  times  these  birds  were  of  course 
numerous  from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas 
and  west  to  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  They  still  appear  to  hold  a  place 
in  the  ornithological  fauna  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  North  Carolina  despite  the 
amount  of  hunting  they  have  endured ; 
however,  in  that  section  it  is  mainly  in 
the  higher,  rougher,  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts  that  they  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  against  skillful  hunters  and  mod¬ 
ern  weapons. 

From  reports  recently  received  I  con¬ 
clude  that  in  Pennsylvania  at  least  they 
have  increased  in  numbers  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  doubtless  due 
to  improved  game  laws  and  a  better 
sentiment  among  the  hunting  fraternity 
for  a  rigid  enforcement  thereof.  Some 
day  I  hope  our  people  will  realize  more 
fully  the  wonderful  asset  they  have  in  the 
way  of  native  game  and  demand  a  strict 
regard  for  the  game  laws — but  that  is  an¬ 
other  ball  of  yarn. 

During  the  years  1911,  1912,  1913  it  was 
cold  and  wet  in  Florida  through  April  and 
May.  1913  in  particular  was  “swimming” 
until  midsummer  and  unusually  cold,  and 
we  feared  we  would  never  have  the  tur¬ 
keys  in  their  former  abundance ;  but  the 
four  years  since  have  been  favorable  for 
the  rearing  of  the  young,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  susceptible  to  cold,  wet  weather, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  dry  springtimes 
of  recent  years  we  have  the  birds  again 
in  goodly  numbers.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  they  are  as  found 
twenty-five  years  ago,  before  the  advent 
here  of  breech-loaders,  pump-guns,  and 
hunting  parties  galore.  As  an  indication 
of  their  abundance  in  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  I  can  say  that  in  the  fall  and 
early  winter  of  1916  we  located  eight 
flocks  within  three  miles  of  our  village, 
and  each  averaged  about  ten  birds  to  the 
bunch  before  they  were  shot  up.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  are  as  numerous  this  year 
in  the  same  area,  but  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  over  the  ground  care¬ 
fully.  In  at  least  two  directions  better 
hunting  for  turkeys  is  to  be  found  outside 
of  this  three-mile  limit  than  within  it,  so 
it  may  be  gleaned  that  our  stock  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  depleted. 

Hereabouts  the  males  commence  to  “gob¬ 
ble”  by  the  middle  of  February  and  for¬ 
merly  this  was  a  favorite  time  to  hunt 
them ;  now  the  legal  close  season  has  cut 
off  most  of  the  time  when  the  old  fellows 


By  OSCEOLA 


rHE  life  history  of  the  wild  tur¬ 
key  has  been  accurately  told  by 
naturalists  and  many  sportsmen  have 
expatiated  upon  the  peculiar  charm 
of  their  pursuit,  but  unfortunately 
there  is  very  little  technical  litera¬ 
ture  on  where,  when  and  hozv  to  hunt 
them.  The  editors  therefore  take 
particular  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  publish  this  authoritative  article 
by  our  old  correspondent  Osceola. 
No  man  has  hunted  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  bird  more  successfully  than 
Osceola,  who  has  studied  their  ways 
and  knows  whereof  he  writes. 


are  engaged  in  their  courtships,  although 
so  long  as  it  was  only  gobblers  that  were 
shot  the  stock  of  birds  was  not  impaired. 
At  this  season  the  males  are  still  separated 
from  the  bunch,  but  nevertheless  they  will 
usually  be  found  roosting  in  close  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  hens.  I  believe  when  not  shot 
up  too  much,  or  if  entirely  unmolested, 
the  old  hen  will  continue  to  accompany 
her  femal^  progeny  until  the  nesting  pe¬ 
riod  actually  commences,  as  I  have  seen 
seven  or  eight  hens  together  in  early  April. 

A  fairly  good  hunter  can  usually  have 
some  success  during  the  season  for  gob¬ 
bling.  A  load  that  is  commonly  used  in 
either  10  or  12  gauge  guns  is  one  and  a 
quarter  ounces  of  No.  4  shot.  Given  a  still 
morning  and  fairly  damp  footing  and  the 
chances  should  be  at  least  even  for  a  shot 
at  the  amorous  bird  as  he  sends  forth  his 
matutinal  calls.  It  means  a  cold  tramp 
long  before  the  first  peep  o’  day  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  this  wary  old  bird.  The  hunter 


must  be  close  at  hand  when  the  first 
calls  are  sounded  and  with  all  haste 
make  for  the  tree  on  which  the  bird  is 
located  if  he  would  be  successful.  And 
then  let  him  beware  of  dry  brush,  pal¬ 
metto  fans  and  other  noisy  devices,  for 
the  chances  are  more  than  even  that  in 
going  to  the  calling  bird  others  may  be 
located  nearer  at  hand,  and  any  undue 
disturbance  will  give  the  alarm  and  the 
shot  is  lost. 

On  a  still  morning  an  old  gobbler  may 
be  heard  for  quite  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  possibly  for  a  full  mile  under  most 
favorable  conditions,  and  it  will  tak£ 
some  lively  footing  to  reach  him  before 
he  drops  from  his  perch  and  seeks  his 
lady-love.  At  such  times,  after  he  has 
come  to  the  ground,  it  is  unusual  to 
get  a  shot  at  an  old  male  as  they  are 
extremely  suspicious ;  but  the  young 
gobblers  may  fall  easy  victims  to  the 
cautious,  experienced  hunter,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  is  an  adept  with  the  call  bone. 

WITH  usual  weather  conditions  the 
eggs  are  laid  by  mid-April.  The 
nest  is  merely  a  slight  hollow 
scratched  beside  a  log  or  stump  and 
usually  well  concealed  in  a  patch  of 
briers  or  low,  thick  growth  of  saplings. 
A  few  leaves  form  a  bed  for  the  eggs. 
The  bird  is  a  most  persistent  brooder, 
rarely  flushing  from  the  nest  unless  almost 
trod  upon,  and  then  she  will  sneak  off  un¬ 
less  it  be  to  escape  the  clutches  of  dog, 
wild  cat  or  other  “varment.”  Ten  to 
twelve  eggs  seem  to  be  as  many  as  one 
hen  usually  covers ;  but  double  this  num¬ 
ber  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  in  which 
case  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  two 
hens  have  formed  a  partnership.  If  the 
weather  be  dry  and  favorable  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  grow  rapidly.  With  us,  they  are  able 
to  fly  up  into  low  trees  by  the  middle  of 
June  and  now  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  two 
or  even  three  hens  associated  with  their 
broods.  It  is  a  stirring  sight  to  ride  into 
the  midst  of  such  a  bunch  well  out  in  the 
open  piney  woods,  and  see  the  youngsters 
scatter  far  and  wide,  making  for  the  near¬ 
est  cover,  while  the  hens  use  all  their  wiles 
-of  broken  (?)  wing,  lameness,  and  down¬ 
right  attack  to  distract  attention  from  the 
young. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  nefarious  pot¬ 
hunter  works  his  havoc.  By  Independence 
Day  the  youngsters  are  able  to  gain  the 
tops  of  the  taller  trees  about  a  pond  or  in 
the  “hammocks”  and  when  flushed  by  a 
dog  or  shot  at,  as  they  run  off  they  will 
seek  such  shelter  and  fall  an  easy  mark  to 
the  unscrupulous  hunter.  If  such  hunt¬ 
ing  (?)  could  be  prevented  we  would  have 
glorious  sport  during  the  winter. 

From  the  time  the  hens  commence  to 
brood  until  another  mating  season  the  male 
birds  keep  apart,  either  singly  or  in  small 
bunches.  During  the  summer  months  the 
young  are  led  about  through  the  more 
open  wooded  districts,  their  main  depen¬ 
dence  for  food  being  grasshoppers  and 
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other  insect  food  and  such  seeds  as  they 
can  then  glean.  For  the  most  part  such 
sections  as  they  then  frequent — the  open 
piney  woods — are  well  covered  with  grasses 
sufficiently  grown  to  give  the  birds  good 
cover  in  which  to  skulk  at  the  approach  of 
real  or  fancied  danger,  of  which  the  ever- 
watchful  hen  gives  warning  with  emphatic 
calls.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  pedes¬ 
trian  to  come  up  with  a  bunch  at  this  time 
after  they  are  a  few  days  old,  unless  with 
the  aid  of  a  dog;  but  on  horseback  it  is 
frequently  done  as  the  birds  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  stock  traveling  our  open  range 
country  and  are  then  not  so  likely  to  take 
alarm.  The  birds  are  extremely  fond  of 
blackberries  and  as  the  fruit  ripens  in  late 
June  and  early  July,  will  frequent  old, 
uncultivated  fields  where  the  fruit  abounds. 
Later  in  the  summer  seeds  of  many  of  our 
trees  and  shrubs  add  to  their  menu.  “Gray- 
beard”  or  fringetree,  ash,  gallberry,  bay, 
and  palmetto  all  contribute  their'stores  and 
the  abundant  small  black  grapes  are 
much  sought  after.  When  cool  weather 
arrives  the  usually  abundant  crop  of 
acorns  becomes  their  dependence  and  is 
the  mast  on  which  they  grow  fat.  By 
this  time  they  are  back  in  the  timbered 
river  swamps  and  the  thicker  wooded 
high  “hammocks,”  and  the  legitimate 
hunting  season  has  opened. 

Now  their  sign  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  numerous  scratchings  for  acorns, 
palmetto  berries,  and  other  mast,  some¬ 
times  many  such  marks  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  if  a  goodly  bunch  of  birds  are  in 
company,  or  perhaps  there  may  be  a 
single  spot  scraped  clear  of  leaves  down 
to  the  ground  and  the  toe  marks  per¬ 
haps  showing  as  if  a  rake  had  scattered 
the  coverings.  Now  is  the  appointed 
time  for  a  good  dog  to  get  in  his  spe¬ 
cial  work  and  even  a  second-rate  cur 
can  be  handled  to  put  up  the  birds, 
after  which  the  hunter  must  depend  on 
his  own  skill  to  secure  the  prize.  With 
us  there  are  two  methods  to  choose 
from  after  the  birds  have  been  flushed 
and  presumably  treed.  Of  course  oc¬ 
casionally  if  the  hunter  has  been  able 
to  follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
dog  he  may  get  a  shot  when  the  birds 
first  fly  up,  as  in  scattering  one  or  more 
may  come  his  way.  Not  unusually  the 
dog  in  his  excitement  rushes  in  with 
rapid  circling,  and  of  course  barking, 
and  may  overrun  one  or  more  of  the 
flock,  and  then  the  sportsman  may  get 
his  chance,  but  we  do  not  expect  or  often 
experience  such  good  fortune. 

Usually  we  follow  up  the  birds  if  their 
line  of  flight  has  been  observed,  and  this 
is  by  no  means  always  possible  where  the 
undergrowth  is  thick.  In  such  event  a 
quartering  course  must  be  followed,  and 
in  either  event  within  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  yards  the  hunter  must  begin 
to  use  the  utmost  caution  and  watch  the 
tall  pines  and  thick  magnolias  for  the  scat¬ 
tered  birds  which  will  rarely  be  found  but 
one  in  a  tree.  By  this  method  of  hunting 
the  chances  are  more  than  even  for  a  safe 
getaway  for  the  birds.  They  may  have 
had  former  experience  of  a  similar  nature 
and  gone  far  off — perhaps  across  an  inter¬ 
vening  stream  not  fordable  to  the  hunter, 
perhaps  the  birds  are  overlooked  and  fly 
off  on  the  back  track,  for  they  are  close  sit¬ 
ters  and  it  is  surprising  how  insignificant 
such  a  large  body  may  become — but  per¬ 


haps  one  is  sighted  and  a  successful  stalk 
serves  to  reward  the  skillful  hunter  and  he 
may  proudly  shoulder  his  well  earned 
trophy  and  return  home  with  the  justifiable 
elation  of  a  work  well  done. 

FAILING  ill  his  efforts  tq  get  a  bird 
from  the  trees  there  remains  one  more 
chance  for  him  to  get  a  bird  from  the 
scattered  bunch ;  by  returning  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  from  which  the  birds  were  alarmed 
he  may  expect  their  return  thither  unless 
nightfall  intervenes  or  they  have  become 
so  alarmed  as  to  betake  themselves  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  the  neighborhood.  The  judicious 
use  of  the  famous  bone  call  may  now  be 
employed  to  advantage  and  a  blind  of  some 
description  is  important.  This  latter  ad¬ 
junct  should  be  as  unpretentious  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  a  growing  cedar  bush  supplemented 
with  one  or  two  palmetto  fans  or  a  broken 
limb  with  a  few  strands  of  gray  moss,  or 
a  few  fans  of  the  palmetto  alone,  their 


A  lucky  turn  has  brought  the  chance 

stems  thrust  into  the  ground,  are  sufficient, 
absolute  silence  and  immobility  being  the 
prerequisites  at  this  time.  I  have  sat 
against  the  base  of  a  high  pine  tree  and 
made  a  successful  shot,  but  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  such  a  “blind”  as  the  chances  of  de¬ 
tection  by  the  bird  are  too  great. 

The  birds  will  probably  not  return  direct¬ 
ly  over  their  route  of  departure  so  that  an 
extensive  arc  of  observation  is  necessary. 
If  the  bunch  have  been  previously  shot  up 
and  no  other  alarm  occurs  some  of  the 
young  birds  may  be  expected  to  return  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  so.  Much  sooner 
is  rather  unusual  and  the  “calling”  should 
not  be  hurried.  It  must  be  remembered 
the  birds  were  alarmed  and  while  they  will 
seek  to  reassemble,  that  must  be  in  their 
own  good  time. 

The  most  common  device  in  use  here 
for  calling  is  the  smaller  one  of  the 
two  from  the  second  wing  joint  of  an 


adult  turkey  hen.  The  same  bone  from 
an  old  gobbler  is  too  large  and  coarse 
while  the  bone  from  an  immature  bird  is 
too  small,  the  tone  produced  being  unnat¬ 
urally  fine  and  wiry.  In  preparing  the 
bone  both  tips  are  cut  off  smoothly  to  open 
up  the  central  cavity  and  all  the  marrow 
is  removed ;  when  thoroughly  dry  the  bone 
is  in  proper  order.  The  modus  operandi 
is  to  place  the  extreme  tip  of  one  end  of 
the  bone  just  within  the  lips  and  clasp  both 
hands  about  the  other  end,  lapping  the 
thumbs  around  the  central  portion,  the 
lower  end  being  enclosed  within  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  which  should  be  held  in  a 
rounded  or  somewhat  spherical  form,  two 
or  three  fingers  of  one  hand  being  in  po¬ 
sition  to  open  and  close  below  as  desired 
while  the  call  is  being  made,  thus  varying 
the  tone. 

By  sucking  in  the  breath  through  the 
bone,  the  lips  being  closed  rather  loosely 
but  completely  about  the  bone  so  that  all 
the  inhaled  air  comes  through  the  bone, 
the  imitation  of  the  hen  turkey  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  air  is  not  inhaled  by  deep, 
steady  draughts  but  by  quick  pulls  of 
short  or  longer  duration  to  vary  the 
note.  An  effort  to  enunciate  the  sound 
“turk-turk-turk”  or  “purk-purk-purk” 
with  the  first  effort  prolonged  to 
“pu-u-u-urk”  might  in  a  crude  way  rep¬ 
resent  the  manner  of  making  the  call. 

I  well  recall  seeing  a  “turkey  bone” 
in  my  younger  days  and  the  total  failure 
I  made  to  master  its  use  without  any 
instructions,  but  as  I  was  not  in  a  tur¬ 
key  country  the  only  result  was  a  shock 
to  my  pride  in  not  being  able  to  con¬ 
quer  such  an  innocent  looking  imple¬ 
ment.  A  hollow  reed  can  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  bone  and  Is 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  describe ;  the  tip  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  fishing  cane  is  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  also,  but  in  either  case  due  regard 
to  the  capacity  of  the  central  cavity 
must  be  observed  and  a  reed  or  cane 
with  a  thin  casing  or  wall  should  be 
selected.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
lengths  of  cane  or  reed  are  slip-jointed 
together,  the  outer  end  being  larger. 
While  I  have  never  used  this  form  of 
call,  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  one. 

A  device  consisting  of  a  piece  of  slate, 
say  three  or  four  inches  long  and  half 
as  wide,  on  which  a  pointed  hardwood 
stick  five  or  six  inches  long  is  drawn 
is  in  use  in  some  localities  and  is  quite 
effective  when  the  correct  mode  has  been 
attained.  A  small  piece  of  corncob  or  other 
arrangement  for  holding  is  slipped  about 
midway  on  the  stick.  The  stick  should  be 
held  rather  loosely  in  one  hand  and  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  slate, 
which  is  held  in  the  other  hand.  A  good 
many  screeching,  blood-curdling  sounds 
may  be  expected  before  the  correct  tone  is 
achieved,  but  like  the  bone,  when  once 
learned,  it  becomes  easy  to  maintain. 

Still  another  form  for  a  calling  device 
for  the  turkey  is  made  of  one  piece  of 
rather  soft  wood,  poplar  or  maple  being 
recommended.  The  piece  should  be  about 
four  to  five  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep  and  about  one  inch  wide.  This  small 
block  is  hollowed  out  into  an  open  box¬ 
like  appearance,  the  ends  and  bottom  being 
comparatively  thick  to  give  strength;  one 
of  the  sides  to  be  quite  thin,  the  other 
(continued  on  page  180) 
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PART  FOUR  OF  “LOST  IN  THE  EVERGLADES,”  A 
THRILLING  STORY  OF  THE  KING  EXPEDITION 
INTO  THE  WATER  WASTES  OF  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA 


By  W.  LIVINGSTON  LARNED 


AYLIGHT  brought  sun¬ 
shine  in  more  ways  than 
one  to  Camp  Magnolia. 
Even  Mr.  King  was  will¬ 
ing  to  look  upon  the 
episode  of  the  strange 
night  calls  as  part  and 
parcel  of  this  infinitely 
mysterious  waste.  It  was 
primarily  a  place  of 
murmuring,  whispering  sound. 

Nevertheless,  the  elder  King  did  not 
for  a  moment  minimize  the  peril  of  the 
Seminole.  It  had  been  a  “bad  season” 
for  the  Indians.  Few  had  been  seen  in 
Miami.  Even  the  tourist  camps  had  not 
prospered,  where,  for  a  liberal  compen¬ 
sation,  chiefs  and  their  followers  were 
willing  to  be  put  on  exhibition. 

Miami  is  a  Prohibition  town,  but  the 
Seminole  manages  to  secure  his  fire¬ 
water  when  his  appetite  for  it  reaches 
white  heat.  Once  “on  a  soree”  he  is  not 
exactly  a  pleasant  associate.  He  hikes 
back  to  the  primitive  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Well  stocked  with  flasks,  discontented 
and  restless  bands  disappear  into  that 
tractless  land  which  still  holds  secure 

to  the  hearts  of  their  forefathers. 


Moreover,  there  had  been  a  concerted 
Government  plan  to  lure  the  Seminole 
away  from  his  barbaric  Everglades  ex¬ 
istence.  Agents  had  recently  circulated 
in  the  neighborhood  with  promise  of 
more  propitious  happy  hunting  grounds 
elsewhere.  They  would  be  housed,  fed 
properly,  given  tracts  of  tillable  land  and 
even  financially  “staked”  until  they  be¬ 
came  acclimated  to  a  new  environment. 

Some  of  the  younger  Indians  were 
agreeable.  The  Government’s  offer  was 
made  in  good  faith,  and  they  saw  the 
marked  advantage  of  it,  but  shrewd  old 
chiefs,  not  so  easily  weaned  from  life¬ 
long  habits  and  homes,  grew  suspicious 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear.  They  fear  this  propaganda  was 
merely  another  trick  to  take  from  the 
Seminole  his  last  few  shreds  of  liberty. 
There  were  few  silent,  swift-footed  chiefs, 
in  their  gaudy  garb,  on  Miami  streets. 
Trappers  reported  that  a  mumbling  had 
been  heard  just  beyond  the  last  line  of 
saw  grass  and  softly-stirring  myrtle. 

Mr.  King  had  suddenly  remembered  all 
this  as  he  looked  out  across  the  dark 
waters,  the  previous  night,  and  caught 

might  not  be  safe  to  run  across  the  trail 
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of  the  T  a  m  i  a  m  i 
Seminole,  when  his 
mood  was  sullen 
and  his  cupidity 
fully  aroused. 

The  Engineer  did 
not  confide  his 
thoughts  to  the 
boys.  They  were 
far  too 
happy  in 
their  world 
of  sport 
and  adven- 
ture.  Ac¬ 
cording  to 
young  Cat- 
1  o  w,  >  the 
Ridge  was 
rich  in  game 
of  all  kinds. 
He  had 
brought 
back  a  fine 
mess  of  fish, 
to  prove  one 
of  it,  and 
there  were 
the  bear  tracks ! 
Magnolia  Island, 
while  serving  as 
a  base  for  staking 
and  surveying,  Mr. 
King’s  real  mis¬ 
sion,  was  apt  to 
prove  a  store¬ 
house  of  game 
s  talking. 
Wild  cats 
had  yowled 
during  the 
night  ! 
There  were 
i  n  d  i  c  a- 
tions  of  wild 
turkey.  The 
waters 
abounded 
fish. 


phase 

then 


Fifty  feet  from  the  camp,  in  any  direction, 
brought  them  to  humming  thickets  and 
colorful  jungles  where  human  foot,  unless 
of  wandering  Seminole,  had  never  trod. 

“Can’t  you  ease  off  on  your  maps  and 
observations  and  stakes  for  a  few  hours 
this  morning?”  demanded  young  Catlow, 
after  the  breakfast  dishes  had  been  cleared 
up.  “We  want  you  to  go  down  the  Ridge 
with  us.  There  must  be  some  big  game 
if  we  stir  it  up.  Oh,  for  a  good  hunting 
dog!” 

Mr.  King  smiled  at  the  intense  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  his  two  ambitious  allies. 

“The  Indians  have  cleared  things  out 
pretty  thoroughly,  I’m  thinking,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “From  my  own  previous  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  other  coast  and  from  what 
’Glade  guides  have  told  me,  animal  life  is 
on  the  decline.  The  nature  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  boys,  is  not  particularly  suited  to  them, 
in  any  event — too  soft— too  wet.  We’ll 
get  enough  ’coons  and  ’possums  to  make 
us  happy,  but  you  must  not  expect  moun¬ 
tain  lions  or  white  elephants. 

“I  have  seen  tracks  of  a  deer  on  one  of 
the  elevated  portions  of  the  ’Glades,  but  in 
my  estimation  this  was  a  stray  animal,  one 
that  had  been  ‘run  out’  of  some  other  ter¬ 
ritory  and  was  still,  traveling,  though  a 
long  way  from  home.  Even  the  alligators 
are  growing  scarce.  The  Indians  are 
offered  such  fancy  prices  for  hides  that 
extermination  is  inevitable.  Three-footers 
are  rare,  as  you  have  noticed.” 

“That’s  no  ’gator  at  all !”  sniffed  King 
Jr.  scornfully.  “It  would’nt  make  a  fair¬ 
sized  kit  bag  for  a  soldier.  Just  the  same, 
you’ve  never  visited  this  region  before  and 
the  water  might  be  wriggling  with  giants. 
I’m  going  to  rig  up  a  stake-bait  some 
drowsy  afternoon  and  see  what  happens.” 

“The  canal  men  were  telling  me  of  a 
lazy  old  duffer,  measuring  some  eleven 
feet  or  more.  They  saw  him  trying  to 
negotiate  the  waters  of  the  canal.  He 
was  doubtless  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
himself — wanted  to  go  down  to  Biscayne 
Bay  and  have  a  look  at  some  of  the 
yachts,  I  suppose.  But  serious¬ 
ly,  boys,  the  business  in 
hand  is  far  more  important 
than  any  rifle  or  shotgun  prac¬ 
tice  in  these  islands.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  be  off  to  explore 
the  Ridge  in  a  half  hour.  Our 
next  objective  is  at  the  far  end 
of  Magnolia  Island  and  the 
second  property.” 

The  camp  equipment  was  set 
in  order,  with  tarpaulins  tight¬ 
ly  fastened  over  boat  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  Mr.  King’s  precious 
j  u  n  g  1  e  work-shop  fortified 
against  island  prowlers. 


tine 


“It  is  mating-season  for  the  egrets,”  re¬ 
marked  King  Sr.  “I  could  hear  their  cries 
last  night.  That  will  be  one  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  sights  of  our  trip  if  we  can  run 
upon  a  rookery.” 


Mr.  Cinnamon  Bear 

After  entries  had  been  put  in  the  diary, 
preparations  were  made  for  their  Ridge 
jaunt.  All  three  carried  their  machetes, 
for  cutting  snarls  of  underbrush.  The 
boys  were  armed  with  their  thirty-twos 
and  King  Sr.’s  pet  automatic  was  also  a 
member  of  the  party.  The  snake  bite 
antidote  and  the  pocket-compass,  together 
with  kodak,  field  glass  and  note-book  com¬ 
pleted  the  outfit.  Pockets  were  stuffed 
with  pilot  biscuit  and — rarest  of  morsels 
to  munch  upon — some  chipped  beef. 

“We’ll  hope  for  a  lucky  22nd !”  exclaimed 
Catlow,  as  he  squinted  along  the  shiny 
barrel  of  his  thirty-two.  “By  this  time 
next  month,  we’ll  be  back  home,  safe  and 
sound,  and  wishing  we  could  do  it  all  over 
again.” 

Little  did  he  realize  that  before  Miami 
was  sighted  again  aeroplanes  were  to  sail 
vainly  above  the  ’Glades  in  search  of  the 
voyagers,  and,  far  from  retracing  their 
steps,  they  would  cross  Florida  to  the 
Gulf  and  finally  end  up  at  sunny  Key  West, 
miles  and  miles  from  home. 

It  was  fair  passage  on  foot  along  the 
Ridge.  Catlow,  who  had  ventured  out  be¬ 
fore,  led  the  way,  with  his  chum  follow¬ 
ing  and  Mr,  King  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Myrtle  and  bay  trees  grew  in  thick  pro¬ 
fusion,  with  magnolias  interspersed.  Their 
feathery  green  plumage  was  hung  with 
moss,  giant  vines  and  orchids,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  nests  of  every  shape  and  size 
were  bunched  in  the  boughs.  At  one  point, 
where  the  soil  sloughed  off  into  bog,  a 
cluster  of  picturesque  willows  trailed  their 
graceful  arms  into  the  blue  water.  It  was 
the  first  willow  they  had  seen  and  stood 
out  rather  incongruously  against  the  thick, 
massed  foliage  of  the  myrtle. 

Mr.  King  pointed  out  the  two  vari¬ 
eties  of  bay — red  and  white,  and  also 
introduced  the  boys  to  a  sturdy  mem- 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


The  Seminole  “observation  chief”  poles  out  to  investigate 


When  the  White  Man  enters  a  village  he  finds  it  deserted 


ber  of  the  Coco  Plum  family,  which 
stood  proudly  upon  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  the  island.  A  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  camp,  they  also  saw  custard  apples, 
luxuriantly  dominating  a  lone  hammock. 

Fortunately,  as  events  transpired,  not  a 
single  shot  had  been  fired,  and  progress 
through  the  thickets  had  been  accomplished 
without  undue  racket,  when  Mr.  King, 
coming  unexpectedly  upon  a  little  lagoon, 
warm  and  brilliant  in  the  morning  sun, 
made  a  motion  to  his  companions  to  re¬ 
main  absolutely  quiet.  They  tip-toed  up 
to  him  and  as  he  parted  the  leaves  of  a 
red  bay,  peered  into  the  open  water  way. 

A  big  blue  heron  stood  upon  a  decayed 
log,  his  gorgeous  plumage  glistening  in 
the  sunshine.  In  his  bill  wriggled  a  water 
moccasin,  making  frantic  efforts  to  escape. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  snake  been  gulped 
down,  than  the  heron  winged  upward  and 
away  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  It  had 
all  happened  in  a  second. 

Mr.  King  slipped  his  kodak  into  his  side 
pocket  with  a  grunt  of  disgust.  Catlow, 
with  rifle  poised,  echoed  the  sentiment. 

“What  made  him  jump  into  ‘high’  like 
that !”  the  disgruntled  marksman  cried,  “it 
was  as  if  there  was  a  string  tied  to  his  tail 
and  something  yanked  it.” 

“You’ll  see  a  sight  of  that  description 
once  in  a  lifetime,”  explained  Mr.  King, 
“the  big  blue  heron  is  the  most  timid  of 
all  ’Glade  birds.  The  Indians  have  made 
them  impossible  of  approach.  You  can 
seldom  get  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
the  wily  chaps.  This  specimen — and  I 
never  saw  a  finer  one — was  so  busy  with 
his  breakfast  that  he  failed  to  hear  us,  or, 
if  he  did,  thought  nothing  of  it.  The  blue 
heron  lives  on  small  snakes.  They  are  his 
special  delicacy.” 


“He  gets  mighty  fine  pickings  in  these 
parts,  then,”  observed  Catlow,  “they’re 
as  thick  as  the  saw  grass.  I  wouldn’t 
take  a  swim  out  there,  even  in  a  suit  of 
of  mail.” 

“I  might  tell  you,”  continued  Mr.  King, 
“that  the  drying  up  of  the  ’Glades,  due 
to  the  various  canals,  is  playing  havoc 
with  the  birds  here.  The  finer  ones  are 
fast  disappearing.  They  lack  feeding 
grounds.  There  are,  occasionally,  in  the 
southern  portion,  a  few  green  leg  white 
herons  as  well  as  small  blue  and  Louis¬ 
iana  blues,  but  five  years  has  made  a 
marked  change.  Of  the  food  birds,  the 
limpkin  are  found  only  occasionally.  A 
guide  told  me  his  record  was  two  in  a 
season.” 

“What  of  the  migratory  birds?”  in¬ 
quired  Catlow. 

“The  best  of  them  is  the  big  Florida 
mallard,”  Mr.  King  said,  “and  a  right 
prime  favorite,  too.  But  his  cupboard  is 
no  longer  filled  with  food  and,  save  in 
the  surrounding  country,  even  the  mal¬ 
lard  is  migrating  elsewhere.” 

“But  I  have  heard  you  tell  of  lots  of 
game  of  every  kind,  Dad,”  interjected 
King  Jr.. 

“Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  in 
the  ’Glades  themselves,”  said  his  Father, 
“the  country  adjacent  to  the  mangrove 
seems  to  be  the  real  hunting  and  game 
land.  A  few  miles  back  from  the  man¬ 
grove  fringe,  the  waterways  converge 
into  deeper  and  more  pronounced  chan¬ 
nels  of  moderately  rapid  flow,  and  often 
quite  deep.  Here  the  banks  are  more 
pronounced  and  rather  dry,  and  are  cov¬ 
ered  abundantly  with  grass.  You  will 
find  large  beds  of  Bermuda  grass,  soft, 
succulent  and  nourishing.  On  the  edges 
of  the  mangrove  fringe  are  the  ideal  shel¬ 


ters-  for  game  in  scrubs  and  hammocks. 
Areas  of  open  cabbage  palm  are  very 
popular,  too.  Sometimes  these  ham¬ 
mocks  are  skirted  by  a  fairly  presentable 
growth  of  cypress  and,  of  course,  the  lar¬ 
ger  and  denser  the  growth  the  more 
game  to  be  found.  This  holds  good  for 
nearly  all  this  country,  except  where  the 
white  man  is  found.” 

“I  still  believe  we’ll  run  into  all  the 
game  we  can  handle  right  HERE!”  in¬ 
sisted  the  always  hopeful  Catlow. 

“I  have  described  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  Everglades,”  said  Mr.  King,  “as  far 
South  as  the  extremity  of  those  islands 
which  go  to  form  the  Big  Pine  Key 
Archipelago.  However,  to  the  West  of 
this,  across  North  River,  and  into  the 
district  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Shark 
and  Harney  Rivers,  the  game  is  still 
plentiful.  There  you  will  find  panther, 
deer,  wild  goats,  bear,  ’coons,  ’possums, 
squirrels,  etc.  Catlow,  you  are  interested 
in  birds.  .  .  .  it  is  a  safe  haven  for 

ibis,  night  heron,  big  blue,  little  blue, 
Louisiana  heron,  big  white  and  little 
white  egret,  green  leg  herons,  limpkin, 
curlew,  owls  without  end  and  every 
known  member  of  the  hawk  family. 

“In  the  streams  are  several  varieties  of 
duck,  coots,  and  smaller  chaps,  living 
upon  the  grass  in  the  bottoms.  Craw¬ 
fish  and  shrimp,  inhabiting  the  rocky  bed 
of  the  ’Glade  sloughs,  are  much  in  favor. 
Taking  up  their  quarters  a  few  miles 
from  the  mangrove  fringe,  they  thrive 
wonderfully,  building  homes  in  the  holes 
in  the  rock,  into  which  they  scoot  at  the 
near  approach  of  danger.  Inversely,  is 
the  advantage  of  the  long-billed  bird, 
who  can  reach  into  these  holes  and  grab 
his  victim  away  from  his  own  fireside. 
(continued  on  page  185) 
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The  Seminoles  build  very  ingenious  temporary  shelters 


The  homespun  dresses  are  exceptionally  brilliant  in  color 
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THE  ELUSIVE  BLUE  QUAIL  OF  TEXAS 

ITS  COLOR,  ITS  HABITAT  IN  CHAPARRAL,  AND  ITS  PERPLEXING  FLIGHT 
COMBINE  TO  MAKE  IT  A  TARGET  THAT  TRIES  THE  SKILL  OF  SPORTSMEN 


ALL  quail  hunters,  used  to  shooting  at 
s  straight-flying  birds  in  the  brown 
fields  of  the  more  settled  parts  of 
the  country,  find  the  blue  Mexican  quail 
the  most  perplexing  feathered  game  they 
may  hunt  for.  Gen.  Pershing  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  blue  quail  is  the  most 
difficult  target  of  all  the  gallinaceous  fam¬ 
ily,  for  several  reasons :  First,  the  bird’s 
color  is  in  its  favor.  Trapshooters  dread 
the  dark  blue  pigeon  because  it  is  more 
inconspicuous  than  birds  of  other  colors, 
and  there  is  practically  no  difference  in 
the  blue  of  the  blue  pigeon  and  the  Mexi¬ 
can  quail.  It  is  found  only  in  chaparral, 
and  the  dark  green  surface  over  which  it 
skims  makes  it  even  harder  to  distinguish. 
It  is  larger  than  the  brown  quail,  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  body,  proportionately,  and 
has  a  greater  wing  spread,  which  gives  it 
more  speed.  Its  method  of  using  its  wings 
is  identical  with  that  of  other  members  of 
its  tribe.  That  is,  it  makes  the  same  buzz, 
or  roar,  only  of  a  greater  volume.  The 
slightest  undue  depression  of  a  pinion, 
however,  accompanied  by  a  shift  of  the 
tail  and  head,  will  send  it  darting  almost 
at  right  angles  to  its  course,  and  when 
the  shot  arrive  they  find  only  vacancy 
where  there  ought  to  be  a  bird.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  sportsmen  in  Southwestern  Texas 
will  guarantee  to  bag  seven  out  of  ten 
brown  quails  all  day  long,  if  the  shooting 
be  over  corn  or  pea  fields,  but  there  has 
never  been  found  one  so  good  that  his 
score  would  average  better  than  one  blue 
quail  to  every  two  shells  expended. 

This  variety,  like  its  black-breasted 
cousin  of  the  hills  and  canyons,  gives  no 
heed  to  the  habitation  of  man  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  Fields  of  corn  and  oats  abound  in 
the  Rio  Grande  section  that  are  alive  with 
the  brown  variety  of  quail.  But  never 

can  blue  quail  be  found  in  them.  The 

bird  breeds  and  lives  altogether  in  the 

chaparral,  and  the  thicker  the  growth  the 
better  it  is  suited.  If  the  hunter  encoun¬ 
ters  a  vast  tangle  of  fifty  varieties  of 

prickly  pears,  cat-claw,  mesquite,  huisache 
and  such  shrubs,  a  tangle  so  thick  and 
twisted  that  a  rabbit  must  exert  its  wits  to 
get  through  it,  he  may  be  certain  that  it 
contains  a  bevy  or  two  of  the  Mexican 
quails.  They  frequent  the  more  open  places 
also,  places  so  open  that  a  man  and  dog 
can  get  along  by  the  exercise  of  patience 
and  fortitude  against  thorns,  but  to  all  in¬ 
tents  their  lives  are  passed  where  they  are 
most  protected  against  the  animals  which 
pursue  them  and  the  pirates  of  the  air 
which  await  a  chance  to  swoop  on  them. 
"I  hey  are  fond  also  of  thickets  of  wild 
pepper,  because  leopard  cats  and  such 
things  will  not  enter  these  places. 

THE  habitat  of  the  blue  quail  of  Texas 
is  definitely  defined.  Its  eastern  edge 
is  the  Nueces  River,  which  runs  a 
generally  southeastern  course,  some  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
in  the  main  parallel  with  it.  It  is  not  much 
hunted  by  man  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
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of  getting  at  it.  Owing  to  its  fecundity,  it. 
would  swarm  in  millions  over  all  the  coun¬ 
try  which  it  favors  but  for  the  fact  that 
Western  Texas  is  singularly  populous  with 
destructive  animals,  and  they  are  cunning 
and  determined  enough  to  keep  the  blue 
quail  hordes  within  proper  bounds.  The 
bob-tailed  cat,  the  long-tailed  gray  cat, 
the  leopard  cat,  the  fox,  the  coyote,  the 
brush  wolf,  the  raccoon,  all  are  its  sworn 
enemies,  and  seek  its  life  with  avidity. 
Furthermore,  the  air  of  this  region  up¬ 
bears  not  less  than  twenty  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  of  hawks,  not  to  mention  owls.  Against 
most  of  these  winged  buccaneers  the  quail 
is  protected  by  the  tangle  through  which  it 
moves.  The  eggs  of  the  quail,  too,  are 
subject  to  destruction  by  snakes,  mice  and 
kangaroo  rats. 

This  latter  rodent  is  worthy  a  narrative 
by  himself.  He  is  the  most  accomplished 
thief  in  the  animal  kingdom,  will  not  only 


eat  all  of  the  eggs  it  can  hold,  but  will  lug 
them  off  and  secrete  them  so  carefully  that 
it  cannot  find  them  again.  It  has  the  ami¬ 
able  virtue  of  always  leaving  something  in 
the  place  of  a  plundered  article,  so  that  the 
laying  hen,  returning  to  her  nest  from  a 
foraging  expedition,  is  apt  to  find  it  filled 
with  bits  of  bark,  or  rotten  pear  apples,  or 
a  section  of  barbed  wire,  or  anything,  in 
fact,  the  rat  can  lift. 

Ornithologists  say  that  while  all  galli¬ 
naceous  birds  are  marvelously  swift  on 
foot,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the  blue 
quail  is  the  swiftest  thing  on  two  legs.  No 
gallinaceous  bird  hops.  Its  mode  of  pro¬ 
gression  is  the  placing  of  one  foot  in  front 
of  the  other,  just  as  a  man  runs.  The  blue 
quail  is  not  especially  long-legged  for  its 
height.  It  carries  a  good  deal  of  weight 
in  the  shape  of  a  plump  breast  and  broad 
back,  but  on  moderately  clear  ground,  un¬ 
less  sufficiently  frightened  to  take  its 
wings,  it  puts  the  yards  behind  it  in  as¬ 
tonishing  fashion.  So  great  is  its  speed 
that  it  will  rarely  lie  to  a  dog. 

Consequently,  in  hunting  it  a  pointer  of 
great  stanchness,  which  will  come  down  on 


a  scent  and  hold  it  until  the  cows  wander 
home,  is  of  no  earthly  use.  While  he  is 
converting  himself  into  a  rigid  figure  and 
going  into  catalepsy  with  his  tail  out  and 
his  nostrils  flaring,  the  bevy  will  be  fifty 
yards  away  and  speeding  like  the  wind. 
Therefore,  hunting  them  on  foot  is  a  des¬ 
perately  fatiguing  business.  Any  man  who 
hopes  to  make  a  respectable  bag  must  go 
at  a  rapid  walk  nearly  all  of  the  day. 
When  his  dog  shows  signs  that  the  game 
is  near  the  animal  must  be  urged  forward 
with  all  speed,  and  the  man  with  the  gun 
must  keep  up  with  the  dog,  ready  for  the 
birds  when  they  flush,  which  they  will  do 
generally  in  moderately  open  cover  when 
their  pursuers  have  approached  within 
twenty  yards.  The  distance  at  which  they 
flush  must  be  added  to  the  swiftness  and 
eccentricity  of  their  flight  as  a  factor  in 
making  uncertain  the  results  of  turning 
loose  both  barrels  at  them.  Because  of  the 
active  life  it  leads  the  bird  has  a  great 
deal  of  vitality  and  will  stand  a  lot  of 
killing.  It  carries,  too,  a  thick  coat  of 
feathers,  so  tough  that  those  on  the  breast 
will  check  shot  at  sixty  yards.  Because 
of  this  vitality  and  half-coat  of  mail,  and 
the  distance  at  which  it  rises,  the  charge 
which  would  prove  ordinarily  fatal  against 
brown  quail  shot  in  the  open  are  too  light 
for  blue  quail  shooting  in  chaparral.  Bet¬ 
ter  results  are  obtained  from  No.  6  pellets 
driven  by  three  and  a  half  drams  of  mod¬ 
erately  quick  powder  in  a  12-gauge  gun 
than  from  other  leads,  though  many  men 
who  follow  the  brush  bird  prefer  No.  4’s. 

When  it  comes  to  dogs  in  hunting  the 
blue  quail  of  Texas,  there  is  a  new  prob¬ 
lem.  Nearly  all  pointers,  or  setters  for 
that  matter,  when  used  against  only  one 
kind  of  game  come  in  a  little  while  to 
know  all  of  its  peculiarities  and  they  set 
their  wits  against  the  wits  of  the  quarry. 
A  pointer  that  made  a  business  of  heading 
off  brown  quails,  huddling  them  and  hold¬ 
ing  them  huddled  until  his  master’s  arrival, 
would  be  something  of  a  curiosity  in  the 
old  states,  but  is  common  enough  here. 
There  are  many  dogs  that,  striking  the 
scent  of  a  blue  bevy,  will  follow  it  cautious¬ 
ly  until  they  know  the  birds  are  running, 
then  dash  off  to  one  side  at  full  speed, 
make  a  half  circle,  get  in  front  of  them 
and  so  hold  them  until  the  man  behind 
catches  up  with  them  and  flushes  them.  It 
Is  not  believed  that  the  noble  pointer  does 
this  through  any  uncontrollable  desire  to 
see  his  master  shoot,  but  merely  because 
when  he  rounds  up  the  birds  there  is  just 
so  much  less  work  for  him.  Self-interest 
is  as  strong  in  pointers  as  in  humanity. 

And  then  the  quickness  of  the  blue  quail 
hunter  is  to  be  considered.  The  person 
who  gets  his  one  blue  quail  out  of  two  all 
day  long,  and  thereby  entitles  himself  to  a 
front  seat  at  all  conventions  of  shotgun 
folks,  must  be  a  person  able  to  shoot  with¬ 
in  one  second  of  the  first  sound  of  the 
buzzing  roar  which  follows  the  upspring- 
ing  of  the  quarry.  No  time  is  afforded  any 
(continued  on  page  1701 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  ANGLER’S  BEST  FLIES 

THE  THIRD  ARTICLE  ON  THIS  VERY  PRACTICAL  SUBJECT  CARRIES  THE 
PROCESS  OF  TYING  THE  FLY  FROM  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  THE  FINISHED  LURE 


FLIES  are  tied,  or  dressed,  to  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  according  to  whether  they 
are  intended  for  dry  dies,  wet  dies, 
or  for  hackles  or  palmers.  The  latter  two 
are  made  wingless,  as  they  represent  the 
worm  or  creeper  form  of  insect  life  which 
lives  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  Its  transformation  into  the 
winged  state;  consequently  such  artificials 
are  principally  intended  to  be  fished  wet — 
though  they  may  be  used  dry — and  are  adapt¬ 
ed  especially  for  such  times  when  the  fish  are 
not  feeding  on  surface  insects.  A  palmer- 
fly  is  a  wingless  one  with  the  hackle  wound 
the  entire  length  of  the  body;  a  winged 
artificial  with  “legs”  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  is  said  to  have  the  body 
dressed  “palmer,”  or  palmer  fashion.  The 
larvae  of  land  flies  also  may  be  imitated, 
thus  the  Brown  Palmer  artificial  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  common  brown  cat¬ 
erpillar. 

Not  all  tyers  tie  their  dies  in  the  same 
sequence  of  construction,  in  making  the 
body,  wings,  legs,  and  tail ;  and  there  are 
diverse  opinions  also  as  to  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  wing  positions  for  individual  pat¬ 
terns.  But  that  does  not  matter;  having 
once  mastered  any  method,  the  amateur 
tyer  is  in  possession  of  all  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  and  will  be  fully  competent 
to  vary  the  order  and  other  details  to  suit 
his  own  later  inclinations  or  ideas.  Be¬ 
cause  dry  flies  are  the  harder  to  tie,  and 
because  the  wings  are  usually  the  most 
difficult  part  of  a  fly  to  construct,  we  will 
start  with  the  tying  of  a  dry  fly,  and  we 
will  put  the  wings  on  first;  then  all  the 
rest  will  be  so  much  the  easier.  There 
are  other,  special,  advantages  of  first  tying 
the  wings  in  the  popular  form  of  dry  fly, 
as  you  will  presently  perceive. 

The  proceeding  divides  itself  nicely  into 
twelve  cardinal  steps,  which  we  have  illus¬ 
trated  from  photographs  of  these  actual 
consecutive  stages. 

i. — Fasten  hook  in  vise,  at  the  bend  as 
shown. 

Wax  about  a  fifteen-inch  length  of  tying- 
thread.  (The  McClelland  recipe  for  wax 
is  equal  parts  of  resin  and  turpentine 
mixed  by  immersing  the  container  in  boil¬ 
ing  water;  then  pour  into  collapsible  tube. 
The  J.  Harrington  Keene  formula  is:  Bur¬ 
gundy  pitch,  480  grains;  light  resin,  240 
grains;  mutton-tallow,  96  grains.  First 
melt  pitch  and  resin  together,  then  mix 
tallow  in  thoroughly;  pour  into  a  dish  of 
water  and  pull  like  candy,  then  lay  on  a 
piece  of  greased  glass  to  cool.  Cut  into 
small  pieces  and  roll  in  paraffin  paper. 
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Keep  a  small  working  bit  in  a  folded  piece 
of  old  kid  glove.) 

2. — Starting  just  a  little  space  behind  the 
eye — to  leave  room  for  the  hackle — catch 
end  of  thread  under  (“thread”  means  your 
tying-silk )  and  take  four  or  five  turns 


Steps  1  and  2 


around  the  shank,  winding  away  from  you 
and  making  close  turns  toward  the  bend 
of  the  hook.  Cut  off  close  short  end. 

The  tying-silk  must  be  wound  as  tightly 
as  it  will  stand  without  parting;  and  a 
handy  arrangement  for  catching  and  hold¬ 
ing  taut  the  thread  at  any  time  you  wish 
to  drop  it  is  the  following:  Between  the 
two  legs  of  a  common  wooden  clothespin 
jam  a  piece  of  rubber,  from  the  front  side 
of  which  you  cut  out 
a  V-shaped  piece,  and 
then  further  make  a 
cut  into  the  angle  to 
correspond  with  the 
leg  of  a  Y.  Bore  a 
hole  in  the  front  of 
your  workbench  which 
will  take  the  clothes¬ 
pin  snugly,  and  into 
which  insert  it  head 
first.  When  you  want 
to  relinquish  the 
thread  temporarily, 
catch  it  in  this  rubber 
slit.  No  knots  are 
made  in  the  tying- 
thread  until  it  is  per¬ 
manently  secured 
when  the  fly  is  com¬ 
pleted;  it  is  “carried 
along”  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  manipulations 
of  the  other  parts  of 
the  fly  all  the  way  to 
the  finish. 

A  dry  fly  (in  the  Halford  pattern,  “split¬ 
winged”)  differs  mainly  from  a  wet  fly 
in  the  style  of  the  wings;  its  wings  are 
double — there  are  four,  two  on  each  side, 
one  superimposed  upon  the  other;  they 
curve,  or  flare,  out,  having  their  convex 
surfaces  facing  each  other  and  toward  the 
body  of  the  fly;  and  they  are  set  upright 
(cocked-winged)  or  inclined  a  little  for¬ 


ward,  toward  the  head  of  the  fly  (eye-end 
of  the  hook). 

3. — If  you  make  the  wfings  from  strips 
taken  from  a  feather  of  the  first  shape  pic¬ 
tured,  you  may  cut  them  from  both  sides 
of  the  same  feather,  a  pair  of  strips  for 
each  double-wing  from  each  side ;  but  if 
from  a  feather  of  the  second  shape  shown 
—the  shape  of  most  wing-feathers — you 
must  get  your  strips  from  corresponding 
sides  of  matching  right  and  left  wing- 
feathers  ;  for  one  fly-wing  must  have  a 
curve  and  flare  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  other,  not  the  same  but  just  its  oppo¬ 
site;  and  the  wings  must  be  of  equal  length. 

In  cutting  out  strips,  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  or  less  will  be  about  the  right  width 


Step  3 — Cutting  wings 


for  a  number  10  or  12  fly.  Separate  them 
from  the  rest  of  feather  web  with  the 
point  of  a  penknife-blade  carried,  edge 
first,  from  the  quill  outward  and  upward 
between  the  fibers ;  or  you  can  use  the 
bodkin  point.  Now  scissor  them  free  at 
base,  close  to  and  parallel  with  quill.  The 
proper  distance  for  the  wings  to  extend 
above  the  body  (shank  of  the  hook),  in 
order  to  attain  a  well-proportioned  fly,  is 
exactly  the  overall  length  of  the  hook  to 
which  the  dy  is  tied. 

4- — Cut  four  strips  of  wing-feather  for 
wings  and  pair  them,  exactly  overlapping; 
pick  them  up  between  left  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger;  place  them  in  position  on  back  of 
hook,  a  pair  of  the  lower  ends  projecting 
a  little  below  the  shank  on  each  side  of 
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the  hook,  where  the  tying-thread  stopped ; 
secure  with  a  few  turns  of  the  thread,  in 
front  of  the  wings.  (In  making  the  first 
of  these  turns  throw  it  over  the  feathers 
loosely  and  do  not  pull  tight  until  the  end 
of  thread  is  carried  well  over,  away  from 
you  and  around  shank ;  then  pull  snugly 
directly  down.  Otherwise  you  are  liable  to 
twist  the  feathers  over  toward  the  far  side 
of  shank.  To  further  offset  this  twisting 
of  the  wings  around  shank  before  they  are 
firmly  secured,  hold  them  tivisted  a  little 
toward  you  as  you  are  pulling  this  first 
loop-  of  the  thread  taut.) 


Step  4 


5. — With  left  thumb  and  forefinger  (or 
middle-finger)  turn  back  toward  hook  the 
ends  which  project  below  the  shank;  catch 
with  a  couple  of  turns  of  thread,  behind 
the  wings.  Tension  on  ends  as  you  turn 
them  back  pulls  upper  ends  of  wings  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  turns  behind  also  pull  them 
into  and  hold  them  in  position  wanted. 
(Long  finger-nails  are  an  asset  for  this  as 
for  other  manipulations.  Many  -tyers  cut 


Steps  5  and  6 

off  these  projecting  wing  ends,  without  thus 
turning  them  back,  but  this  construction  is 
not  nearly  so  durable.) 

6. — With  scissors  cut  off  at  a  bevel  the 
turned-back  wing  ends  (dotted  line  in  illus¬ 
tration),  and  cover  them  in  with  thread. 

7- — With  two  or  more  turns  of  thread, 
secure  hackle  at  butt  end,  placed  on  top 
of  shank  with  quill  lying  between  wings, 
the  tip  directed  away  from  hook,  and  with 
the  outer  (darker  and  glossier)  side  of 


Step  7 


hackle  facing  you.  This  hackle  may  stand 
on  edge  (perpendicular  plane).  Carry 
thread  in  long  spirals  down  to  where  shank 
joins  bend  of  hook. 


8.  Lay  four  fibers  of  hackle  (some  say 
two,  or  three)  or  other  selected  feather 
fibers  on  top  of  shank  where  it  joins  the 
bend,  and  overlapping  shank  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch;  catch  these  tail- 
stylets  with  a 
couple  of  turns 
of  thread; 
carry  an  ad¬ 
ditional  turn 
behind  fibers  to 
cock  them  up. 

g.  —  Lay  on 
piece  of  body 
material  simi¬ 
larly  and  se¬ 
cure  end ;  cut 
off  surplus 
short  end; 
carry  thread  in 
long  spirals 
back  to  wings  and  with  the  next  turn 
pressing  against  back  of  wings  pull  wings 
up  and  well  forward  to  desired  position ; 


tion  (A  winds  over  and  secures  B).  Insert 
end  of  bodkin  in  loop  of  thread  to  prevent 
kinking,  pull  end  of  thread  till  loop  hugs 
needle,  withdraw  bodkin,  give  end  a  final 
pull  to  make  all  taut,  and  cut  it  off  close 

with  sharp 
penknife,  being 
careful  not  to 
cut  the  hackle. 
With  bodkin 
pick  out  fibers 
caught  under 
turns  of  hackle 
or  of  thread. 
Some  tyers 
split  the  hackle 
through  its 
quill  and  use  a 
half-hackle  to 
mitigate  this 
difficulty,  but 
this  is  rather  adding  another  difficulty. 

Put  a  drop  of  white  shellac  from  the 
small  end  of  a  toothpick  on  end  of  wind- 


Steps  10  and  11 — A 

make  the  next  turn  in 
front  of  the  wings,  then 
two  oblique  (X)  turns 
around  shank  and  be¬ 
tween  wings,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  their  position  more 
,  secure  and  spreading  them  slightly. 

io. — Wind  body  material  around  shank 
up  to  wings,  and  by  forcing  it  up  against 


Steps  10  and  11 — B 

back  of  wings  further 
brace  them  in  their  up¬ 
right-forward  set;  se¬ 
cure  with  thread;  cut 
off  surplus  body  mate¬ 
rial. 

11.  — Catch  the  point  of  hackle  with  pliers 
and  wind  it  on,  on  edge,  and  with  a  slight 
twisting  manipulation  to  cause  the  fibers 
to  stand  out  nicely;  make  most  turns  of 
hackle  in  front  of  wings,  two  between  to 
further  spread  them,  and  maybe  one  be¬ 
hind.  Secure  end  of  hackle;  cut  off  sur¬ 
plus. 

12.  — Fasten  thread  with  three  half¬ 
hitches  just  behind  eye  of  hook,  or,  better, 
with  an  invisible  knot  of  four  or  five  close 
turns,  working  from  the  eye,  and  over  the 
end  passed  under,  as  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 


ing,  to  further  secure  and  to  waterproof 
it;  spar  varnish  does  not  dry  so  quickly 
but  is  better  protection.  In  either  case 
avoid  obstructing  the  eye  of  the  hook, 
and — eureka !  your  fly  is  finished. 

A  good  plan  is  to  keep  a  little  varnish 
in  a  corked  vial,  and  to  have  a  toothpick 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  cork. 

A  friend  in  a  rare  moment  of  supreme 
confidence  (’tis  thus,  one  by  one,  that  most 
of  these  little  kinks  are  acquired)  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  his  “lazy-man’s  trick”  for 


Step  12— A 


/ 
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facilitating  the  tying  of  the  finishing-knot 
at  the  head  of  the  fly.  He  folds  a  l'ittle 
piece  of  stiff  paper,  cuts  a  tiny  nick  at  the 
center  of  the  fold,  and,  first  passing  the 

tying  -  thread 
through  this 
hole,  then 
places  the  hole 
over  the  eye 
of  the  hook, 
the  paper  thus 
serving  as  a 
retractor  t  o 
hold  the  hackle 
and  wings  back 
out  of  the  way. 

[The  con¬ 
cluding  paper 
of  this  com¬ 
prehensive  se¬ 
ries  by  Dr. 
Holden,  who  is  an  authority  on  angling, 
contains  instructions  for  tying  wet  flies, 
winding  hackles,  and  many  other  steps  in 
the  making  of  the  perfect  fly.  It  will  ap¬ 
pear,  fully  illustrated,  in  the  April  issue 
of  Forest  and  Stream. — Editors.] 
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WHITING,  THE  ACCOMMODATING  FOOD  FISH 

IT  HAS  THE  USEFUL  HABIT  OF  BECOMING  HELPLESSLY  STRANDED  ON  THE 
BEACHES,  TO  BE  PICKED  UP  ALIVE  BY  PEOPLE  SEEKING  DELECTABLE  SEA  FOOD 

By  LEONARD  HUL1T,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


AS  time  passes  and  the  years  unfold; 
it  is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to 
the  salt  water  fisherman  how  certain 
varieties  of  fish  grow  scarce  and  others 
come  into  prominence,  which  in  earlier 
years  were  scarcely  known  to  the  fratern¬ 
ity.  This  is  markedly  true  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  and  particularly  applies  to  the  subject 
of  this  sketch. 

Nature  seems  never  to  tire  of  fitting  her 
children  to  the  changing  conditions  which 
must  take  place  to  fill  out  the  rounds  of 
universal  law.  It  is  most  noticeable  that 
when  food  supply  of  a  given  kind  is  not 
to  be  had  in  waters  where  it  ordinarily  has 
been  plentiful,  consequently  leaving  the 
waters  barren  of  fish  life  of  a  particular 
species,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  some 
yariety  of  fish  will  suddenly  become  plenti¬ 
ful  at  the  particular  spot  to  partake  of  the 
food  which  is  suitable  for  them.  Thus 
they  become  permanent  visitors  to  waters 
which  before  were  rarely  in  their  line  of 
travels ;  and  so  in  one  continued  round  of 
seek  and  sought  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  deep  fulfill  the  unvarying  laws  of 
their  existence.  With  fish  as  with  so  many 
others  the  name  used  for  them  in  one  local¬ 
ity  means  nothing  to  the  people  of  an¬ 
other,  even  though  of  but  small  difference 
in  latitude. 

While  the  whiting  has  been  abundant 
along  the  northern  New  England  coast  for 
more  than  a  century,  it  has  been  less  than 
one-quarter  of  that  period  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  along  the  coast  of  the  Middle 
States.  Possibly  fifteen  years  since  when 
it  began  appearing  in  considerable  numbers, 
it  was  known  along  the  entire  New  Jersey 
coast  as  “frost  fish.”  It  is  generally 
termed  thus  even  yet,  though  this  is  a  per¬ 
fect  misnomer,  as  the  true  frost  fish  is  a 
much  smaller  creature  and  of  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  habits. 

The  name  arose  undoubtedly  from  its 
generally  appearing  on  sharp  frosty  nights 
and  trading  close  in  along  shore,  so  that 
multitudes  were  picked  up  from  the  beach 
where  they  became  stranded  and  were  still 
alive.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  them  picked 
up  in  a  single  night,  fish  weighing  from  one 
to  three  pounds  each,  and  all  of  them  just 
in  from  the  sea.  Coming  as  they  do  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  other  fish  are  par¬ 
ticularly  scarce,  they  have  proven  a  boon 
indeed  to  numberless  people  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  have  fresh  sea  food 
on  their  tables. 

Just  why  they  permit  themselves  to 
become  so  helplessly  stranded  is  of  course 
conjecture,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  the  most  plausible  theory 
being  that  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  the 
sand  launt,  or  sand  eel,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  the  sudden  transition  from  the 
deep  and  consequently  warmer  waters  to 
the  shallow  and  naturally  colder  conditions 
causes  them  to  become  numbed  to  a  degree 
of  helplessness.  Added  to  this,  doubtless, 
is  the  effect  of  the  very  fine  sand  which  is 
ever  mixed  through  and  carried  by  the 


tumbling  waves  on  the  beach.  They  being 
a  true  deep  water  species  are  unaccustomed 
to  the  clogging  of  the  fine  sand,  which 
must  inevitably  get  into  the  gill  openings, 
thus  adding  to  their  discomfort  and  danger. 
As  they  appear  to  be  much  more  abundant 
during  the  darkest  nights,  it  is  an  inspir¬ 
ing  sight  to  stand  on  one  of  the  fishing 
piers  and  watch  the  long  line  of  lanterns 
carried  by  the  eager  searchers  for  a  de¬ 
lectable  bit  of  fresh  sea  food,  as  they  weave 
in  and  out  for  miles  in  either  direction, 
resembling  nothing  as  much  as  fire-flies  on 
a  summer  night.  The  presence  of  the  fish 
on  the  beach  can  be  easily  detected  by  the 
flopping  they  make  as  they  reach  the  sand 
and  as  they  run  in  this  way  only  during 
calm  weather  the  noise  of  their  tails  strik¬ 
ing  the  sand  can  be  heard  for  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  feet  away. 


The  delight  of  taking  the  humblest  of  fishes 

AS  a  table  fish  the  Whiting  does  not  rank 
equal  with  many  of  our  choicer  vari¬ 
eties,  but  does  come  as  peculiarly  ac¬ 
ceptable  at  the  time  of  our  greatest  need. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  flaky,  though  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  soft,  which,  however,  can 
be  corrected  to  a  great  extent  by  liberal 
salting  as  soon  after  taking  as  possible.  This 
firms  the  flesh  and  places  it  in  good  form  for 
the  pan.  This  fish  usually  begins  running 
along  the  New  Jersey  coast  in  November 
and  remains  until  the  following  May. 
While  there  are  frequent  periods  when 
they  are  not  to  be  taken,  still  the  fact  of 
their  presence  is  not  affected.  During 
storm  periods  and  very  high  winds  from 
any  quarter,  they  apparently  drop  out  into 
deeper  water  and  there  remain  until 
weather  conditions  are  suitable  for  their 
return  to  inshore  waters. 

While  the  name  “Whiting”  is  quite  suit¬ 
able  for  the  Middle  States  and  is  becoming 
more  used  each  year  to  identify  this  fish, 
we  run  into  confusion  as  we  reach  south¬ 
ern  minds ;  as  south  of  the  Chesapeake 
the  fish  bearing  the  same  name  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  and  is  totally 
different  in  all  particulars.  The  appellation 


“Silver  Hake”  which  is  much  used  in 
northern  sections  would  seem  to  be  a  fit¬ 
ting  name  if  it  could  become  universal  in 
application,  as  it  confuses  with  no  other 
fish,  and  is  appropriate  in  all  ways.  It 
does  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
that  no  earnest  endeavor. has  been  put 
forth  by  authorities  looking  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  conditions  pertaining  to  fish  no¬ 
menclature.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
G.  Browne  Goode,  then  director  of  the  U. 
S.  National  Museum,  realizing  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  this  fish,  observed  that 
“Silver  Hake”  was  an  altogether  fitting 
term  and  should  be  used. 

Until  1880  nothing  was  known  of  the 
breeding  habits  of  this  fish,  and  chance 
then  threw  the  knowledge  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  pursuing  another  sub¬ 
ject.  While  exploring  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  off  Newport,  at  a  depth  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  fathoms 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  my¬ 
riads  of  the  fry  of  these  fish  were  obtained, 
ranging  from  half  inch  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  with  them  many  of  the  adult 
fish  were  taken  heavy  with  spawn,  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  spawning  season  cov¬ 
ers  quite  a  period  of  time.  This  docu¬ 
mentary  proof  from  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  is  most  interesting,  as  it  sets  forth 
on  the  same  sheet  that  this  discovery  may 
serve  as  a  clew  to  the  spawning  place  of 
the  Bluefish,  which  has  not  been  discov¬ 
ered.  The  document  is  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  old  and  has  been  in  my 
possession  nearly  as  long,  yet,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing,  the  exact  spawning  habits  of 
that  most  interesting  and  valuable  species 
is  still  a  mystery. 

To  the  angler  the  Silver  Hake  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance  with  each  season.  Per¬ 
haps  the  old  timer,  familiar  through  long 
years  of  success  with  more  important  spe¬ 
cies,  may  not  enthuse  over  it  as  an  angler’s 
favorite,  and  justly  so,  but  all  should  re¬ 
member  that  not  every  man  is  so  fortunate¬ 
ly  situated  either  through  environment  or 
purse  that  he  may  pursue  at  will  his  choice, 
taking  rather  such  as  is  consistent  with 
his  means  in  all  particulars.  To  such,  the 
Hake  comes  as  a  boon  and  is  welcomed 
both  by  the  man  at  the  rod  end  and  on 
the  table  of  his  family.  Long  years  since, 
the  English  and  French  nations  learned  the 
value  of  appreciating  the  delights  to  be  had 
from  taking  the  humblest  of  fishes,  on 
lightest  of  tackle.  This  should  be  an  object 
lesson  to  our  own  people,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  so  many  of  Nature’s  bless¬ 
ings  in  its  fullest  form;  for  all  should 
begin  to  learn  that  many^a  grand  hour  and 
day  may  be  had  with  very  humble  varieties 
of  fish  if  the  proper  spirit  is  observed,  and 
care  taken  to  put  into  practice  the  finer 
lines  of  endeavor. 

The  Silver  Hake  can  be  taken  on  a  great 
variety  of  baits,  as  it  is  not  a  fastidious 
feeder — sand  eel,  spearing,  and  mullet, 
when  it  can  be  obtained,  are  the  favorite 
baits,  but  bits  of  fish  as  well  as  clams  are 
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very  successfully  employed.  The  sport  is 
always  at  night  as  these  fish  rarely  take 
the  hook  during  the  daylight  hours.  It  is 
a  most  inspiring  sight  to  visit  any  of  the 
fishing  piers  along  the  coast  when  a  run 
of  these  fish  is  on.  Every  sort  of  tackle 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  brought  out  to 
the  day  of  trial  is  employed;  good,  bad,  in¬ 
different  and  even  worse  are  in  the  game. 
The  users  can  ordinarily  be  catalogued 
about  the  same  way,  hand  lines  with  sink¬ 
ers  swinging  high  over  head  one  moment, 
and  the  next  paying  respect  to  another 
fellow's  ear  not  far  removed,  and  then 
the  mixup,  until  all  is  straightened  out 
through  some  kind  hand  and  gentle  words. 
But  these  men  are  after  meat,  and  not 
sport  in  its  true  sense. 

The  proper  way  to  get  from  these  fish 
all  the  elements  of  angling  delight  is  to 
use  a  light  rod  with  line  of  not  more  than 


9  thread  diameter  and  all  equipment  of 
like  weight.  As  the  fish  swims  much  of 
the  time  well  away  from  the  bottom,  a 
float  can  be  very  successfully  used  and  is 
a  pleasant  way;  as  then  the  bait  is  well 
away  from  the  annoying  calico  crabs  and 
skates.  Just  enough  lead  should  be  used 
to  keep  the  bait  down  as  well  as  to  give 
impetus  to  the  cast.  A  4-0  ringed  Carlisle 
hook  is  the  one  most  desirable,  as  it  has 
a  most  keen  point  and  is  slightly  curved, 
which  seems  to  be  of  benefit  in  taking  this 
fish.  Into  the  eye  of  the  hook  a  section 
of  fine  wire  about  eight  inches  in  length 
should  be  fastened,  this  ending  in  a  swivel 
into  which  the  line  must  be  tied.  The  use 
of  the  wire  is  necessary  as  the  teeth  of  the 
fish  are  something  to  keep  the  fingers  away 
from — sharp  as  needles  and  in  most  for¬ 
midable  rows,  they  work  havoc  to  gut 
snells.  When  they  can  be  obtained  there  is 


no  better  bait  than  the  spearing,  or  as 
they  are  generally  called  “white  bait.” 
Pass  the  hook  through  the  mouth,  then  out 
at  the  gill  opening,  then  down  the  body  to 
near  the  tail,  then  through  the  body;  this 
will  give  a  nice  lure,  and  it  should  be 
trolled  through  the  water  gently  to  add  to 
the  chances  of  a  strike  as  soon  as  in  the 
water.  The  line  must  be  kept  taut  as  the 
fish  never  nibbles,  taking  bait  with  a  rush, 
and  is  quite  as  likely  to  run  towards  the 
pier  as  away  from  it.  Complete  control 
must  be  kept  continually  so  the  strike  may 
be  felt,  as  it  is  dark  and  the  float  is  a  poor 
object  to  see  out  on  the  waves.  Another 
method  much  employed  is  a  very  light  cane 
rod  and  single  line  less  in  length,  to  which 
a  small  metal  squid  is  attached.  This 
moving  rapidly  through  the  water  is  most 
effective,  if  fish  alone  is  the  objective,  as 
thus  they  may  be  taken  in  quantities. 


FISH  PREVIOUSLY  UNKNOWN  TO  SCIENCE 

MANY  FINNY  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  WATERS  OF  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA  ARE  OF  CONSIDER¬ 
ABLE  POPULAR  INTEREST  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  PECULIAR  SHAPES,  ADAPTATIONS  OR  HABITS 

By  JOHN  T.  NICHOLS,  Assistant  Curator  of  Ichthyology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


OF  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
species  of  fresh  water  fishes  brought 
back  to  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  by  Messrs.  Lang  and 
Chapin  from  the  Congo  River  and  its  trib¬ 
utaries  in  equatorial  Africa  (a  list  of 
which  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Museum)  twenty-nine  had  not  previously 
been  known  to  Science,  and  many  of  them, 
because  of  their  peculiar  shapes,  adapta¬ 
tions  or  habits,  are  of  considerable  popu¬ 
lar  interest.  Almost  all  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  one  form  or  another,  although 
comparatively  few  would  rank  as  good 
fishes  in  civilized  countries,  the  meat  of 
many  being  soft,  musky  and  not  of  very 
good  flavor. 

Perhaps  the  African  fish  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  scientist  is  known  as  Polypterus. 
It  is  cigar-shaped,  covered  with  firm  plate¬ 
like  scales,  which,  unlike  those  of  most 
fishes,  do  not  overlap.  Polypterus  comes 
of  an  ancient  stock,  with  almost  this  sin¬ 
gle  exception,  long  since  vanished  from 
the  earth.  It  is  likely  that  amphibians  and 
through  them  all  the  higher  animals  were 
derived  long,  long  ago  from  similar  fishes. 
At  any  rate  such  fishes,  now  so  scarce,  were 
at  one  time  numerous  and  widely  distrib¬ 
uted.  The  natives  cook  Polypterus  in  the 
hot  ashes  much  as  they  do  potatoes.  When 
the  fish  is  cooked,  the  scales  separate  from 
the  beautiful  white  meat.  As  regards 
flavor,  it  is  the  best  food  fish  in  the  Congo. 

Another  ancient  fish,  Protopterus,  is 
notable  for  the  unique  structure  of  its  air- 
bladder  specialized  to  function  as  a  two- 
branched  lung,  enabling  it  to  •  breathe  air 
when  the  swamps  in  which  it  lives  are 
dried  out.  At  such  times  it  remains  quies¬ 
cent,  curled  up  in  a  capsule  of  hardened 
mud  and  furnished  with  air  through  a 
small  aperture  which  opens  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  These  capsules  may  be 
dug  from  the  ground  and  transported  to 
great  distances  without  inconveniencing 
the  fish.  Some  years  ago,  one  was  brought 


to  the  American  Museum  via  England  and 
when  softened  in  warm  water,  the  fish 
emerged  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits 
and  ravenously  hungry.  It  lived  for  some 
time  with  us  in  an  aquarium  feeding  on 
angle  worms. 

The  Mormyrids  are  an  old  family  char¬ 
acteristic  of  tropical  Africa,  not  very  close¬ 
ly  related  to  any  other  fishes,  though  with 
some  affinities  to  the  herrings.  Like  the 
herrings,  they  die  very  quickly  when  taken 
from  the  water,  and  unlike  them,  they 
have  small  mouths,  small  scales  and  are 
excessively  slimy.  Mormyrids  vary  great¬ 
ly  in  form,  even  these  which  are  closely 
related  having  often  a  very  dissimilar  ap¬ 
pearance.  Among  them  we  find  species 
with  very  elongate  decurved  snouts  sug¬ 
gesting  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  This 
structure  probably  has  some  relationship  to 
their  feeding  habits  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  worked  out  satisfactorily.  Other 
species  have  the  lower  lip  only  elongated 
into  a  pointed  beardlike  process  which  is 
probably  used  in  brushing  minute  animals 
from  the  vegetation  into  the  river  to  be 
sucked  into  the  small  mouth  above  it. 
This  seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  Mor¬ 
myrids  originated  in  the  South,  perhaps  in 
the  Antarctic  continent,  of  which  geolo¬ 
gists  speak,  and  reached  equatorial  Africa 
from  there  many  ages  ago.  The  remain¬ 
ing  freshwater  fishes  seem  to  be  more 
recent  and  to  have,  most  of  them,  come  in 
from  the  North  and  Northeast,  probably 
from  Asia.  In  this  category  are  the  Char- 
acins. 

THE  Characins  are  a  large  family  of 
trimly  built  active  fishes,  resembling 
the  trout  in  that  they  have  a  small 
adipose  fin  placed  far  back  on  the  back, 
but  with  large  scales  like  those  of  a  carp. 
They  are  large  or  small  in  size,  often 
brightly  colored  with  reds,  yellows,  or 
orange,  and  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  their  feeding  habits.  Some  have  small 


mouths  and  feeble  teeth,  others  large 
mouths  and  very  formidable  dentition,  but 
none  seems  to  be  dangerous  to  bathers,  as 
we  are  told  related  species  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  are. 

The  family  of  carps  and  minnows  make 
up  a  large  part  of  the  modern  fresh-water 
fishes  in  the  north,  a  great  many  species 
occurring  both  in  Asia  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  a  considerable  number  being  found 
in  Africa.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
the  latter  belong  to  the  genus  Labeo  with 
a  sucker-like  mouth  and  habits,  though 
with  no  truly  close  relationship  to  the 
suckers,  which  are  North  American. 

BOTH  in  South  America  and  Africa 
there  are  many  catfishes  compared  to 
the  few  found  in  northern  countries. 
They  vary  tremendously  in  form  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  almost  all  have  the  barbels  of 
“whiskers”  and  the  dangerous  back  and 
breast  fin  spines  characteristic  of  our  fa¬ 
miliar  horned  pout.  Perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  African  ones  is  the  electric  cat¬ 
fish.  This  is  an  ungainly  shapeless  creature 
lacking  the  defensive  catfish  spines,  possess¬ 
ing  as  its  weapon  of  defense  the  ability  to 
give  powerful  electric  shock.  Its  body  is 
covered  with  a  loose,  leathery  hide,  and  it 
is  in  this  hide  that  the  electric  power  is 
situated.  As  is  the  case  with  their  rela¬ 
tives  elsewhere,  African  catfishes  are 
notable  for  their  toughness  and  ability  to 
live  a  long  time  out  of  water.  A  large 
variety,  Heterobranchus,  has  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  and  interesting  mosslike  structure  of 
blood  vessels  situated  near  the  gills  which 
probably  enables  the  fish  more  readily  to 
breathe  out  of  water. 

Several  groups  of  marine  fishes  have 
penetrated  the  rivers  of  tropical  Africa 
and  there  developed  fresh-water  spe¬ 
cies.  Such  are  several  kinds  of  Pellonula. 
differing  very  little  from  herrings  from 
the  sea,  and  two  species  of  swellfishes, 
(continued  on  page  187) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


FIGHTING  INJURIOUS  ANIMALS 

N  Forest  and  Stream  for  January  attention  was  called 
to  the  good  war  work  being  done  by  a  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  in  saving  the  country’s  food 
supply.  This  is  being  accomplished  by  destroying  preda¬ 
tory  animals  which  kill  livestock,  and  injurious  rodents 
which  feed  on  crops  of  one  kind  and  another.  Details 
of  this  excellent  work  are  furnished  by  the  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  which  has  recently  been  published. 

The  destruction  of  livestock  by  wolves,  coyotes,  bob¬ 
cats,  mountain  lions  and  bears  amounts  annually  to  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  depredations  of  ground  squir¬ 
rels,  rabbits,  prairie  dogs,  mice  and  rats,  to  hundreds  of 
millons  of  dollars.  It  is  the  work  of  this  division  of  the 
Biological  Survey  to  lessen  this  loss  by  combatting  these 
destructive  animals.  Our  readers  will  find  much  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Nelson’s  report: 

Trapping,  poisoning  and  shooting,  supplemented  by 
den-hunting  during  the  breeding  season,  have  proved  to 
be  the  most  effective  means  of  reducing  the  numbers  of 
these  animals.  Marked  improvements  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  poisoned  baits,  as  well  as  in 
scent-baiting  traps,  have  been  made  during  the  year.  All 
improvements  in  methods  are  at  once  made  known  to  the 
entire  force  of  official  trappers  and  widely  demonstrated 
among  interested  stockmen. 

During  the  year  30,512  predatory  animals  were  taken, 
including  5.56  wolves,  22,342  coyotes,  107  mountain  lions, 
3,053  bobcats,  and  60  bears.  Bears  are  generally  consid¬ 
ered  game  animals  and  are  not  molested  by  the  preda¬ 
tory-animal  hunters  except  in  cases  of  individuals  known 
to  have  the  habit  of  killing  stock.  In  addition  to  the 
capture  of  animals  by  means  of  traps  and  shooting,  ex¬ 
tensive  poisoning  campaigns  were  conducted,  and  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  at  least  75, 000  predatory 
animals  were  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

As  a  result  of  this  destruction  of  stock-killing  animals 
a  large  saving  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  swine,  and 
poultry  has  been  effected.  Stockmen  have  shown  much 
interest  in  the  work  and  in  numerous  instances  have  con- 
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tributed  funds  for  cooperation.  The  States  of  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Washington  are  also  cooperating. 

Few  people  except  those  directly  affected  realize  the 
extent  of  the  losses  of  stock  by  predatory  wild  animals 
and  the  necessity  for  their  control.  In  Colorado  a  single 
wolf  took  a  toll  of  nearly  $3,000  worth  of  cattle  in  one 
year;  in  Texas  2  wolves  killed  72  sheep  valued  at  $9  each 
during  a  period  of  two  weeks;  1  wolf  in  New  Mexico 
killed  25  head  of  cattle  in  two  months ;  in  Oregon  4  coy¬ 
otes  in  two  nights  killed  15  pure-bred  rams  valued  at  $20 
each;  one  bobcat  in  Texas  killed  over  $300  worth  of  An¬ 
gora  goats,  and  another,  taken  at  Ozona,  New  Mexico, 
in  a  month  had  killed  53  lambs,  1  ewe,  and  1  goat  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  single  ranchman. 

Prairie  dogs,  recognized  as  destroyers  of  crops  in  farm¬ 
ing  country  and  of  grass  in  grazing  country,  have  been 
moved  against,  and  over  about  a  million  acres,  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  animals  have  been  destroyed. 

Every  eastern  farmer  knows  something  of  the  damage 
wrought  by  pine  mice,  meadow  mice  and  deer  mice  on 
orchards,  garden  truck  and  potato  farms.  Investigations 
are  being  conducted  as  to  the  best  method  of  eradicating 
these  pests.  Steps  have  been  taken  also  for  awakening  a 
nationwide  interest  in  the  control  of  house  rats  and  mice, 
the  destructive  work  of  which  is  so  well  known. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  all  persons  who  are  interested 
in  these  and  kindred  subjects  may  obtain  copies  of  the 
Annual  Report  in  question,  on  application  to  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SELFISH  PATRIOTISM 

AMOUFLAGE  is  a  new  word,  but  already  it  has 
been  overworked.  Soon  perhaps  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  more  ancient  figures  of  speech — the  cloud  of 
ink  thrown  out  by  the  cutdefish,  the  dust  kicked  up,  or 
smoke  made,  to  conceal  one’s  movements,  or  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  getting  up  a  hot  argument  on  some  subject 
far  removed  from  the  point  at  issue  to  confuse  the  mind 
of  an  opponent. 

Just  now  every  American  feels  that  we  must  do  any¬ 
thing  to  win  the  war.  We  all  agree  to  this;  and  what 
most  of  us  mean  by  these  words  is  that  all  should  willing¬ 
ly  make  any  sacrifice,  to  win  the  war.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  universal  meaning. 

Some  people  have  adapted  this  win  the  war  cry  to 
their  own  commercial  uses,  and  say,  that  to  win  the  war, 
sheep  must  be  allowed  to  graze  in  the  public  parks  to 
increase  the  food  supply.  Some  commercial  fishermen 
ask  that  regulations  limiting  the  capture  of  food  fish  be 
abolished,  so  that  more  fish  may  be  caught  and  we  may 
have  more  food,  and  thus  win  the  war.  Certain  game 
dealers  and  hotel  people  say  we  should  abolish  the  game 
laws  and  kill  off  all  the  game  in  order  to  have  more 
food,  and  so  win  the  war. 

Neither  sheepmen,  fishermen,  nor  hotel  and  market 
men  say  anything  of  the  effect  which  these  changes  would 
have  on  their  own  pocket  books.  All  they  want  is  to  win 
the  war.  They  would  scorn  any  suggestion  that  they 
were  working  for  their  own  advantage.  But  next  year, 
when  the  sheep  have  ruined  the  pasturage  in  the  National 
Parks,  when  the  supply  of  sea  fishes  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  when  the  game. has  all  been  killed  off,  so 
that  no  breeding  stock  remains,  what  method  will  these 
patriots  recommend  to  win  the  war? 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  good  citizen  and  each  good 
sportsman  to  give  careful  thought  to  these  matters,  and 
to  realize  that  if  sheep  are  pastured  in  the  National  Parks, 
if  laws  regulating  commercial  fisheries  are  relaxed,  and 
if  game  is  permitted  to  be  unduly  killed,  a  great  injury 
to  this  country  will  result  in  the  not  distant  future;  for 
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a  source  of  food  supply  will  thus  have  been  destroyed 
which  cannot  be  replaced.  Each  good  citizen  should  do 
his  utmost  to  support  the  stand  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Commission,  which  is  firmly  opposed  to  these  more  or 
less  insane  propositions  to  kill  off  and  eat  up  at  once  all 
our  breeding  stock  of  game  and  fish. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  public  will  readily  consent 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  its  game  and  fish. 


WHAT  ARE  “ESSENTIALS” 

rT'lHE  question  of  essentials  and  non-essentials  has 
perhaps  never  been  more  hotly  discussed  than  at 
the  present  time ;  but  even  those  who  loudly  maintain 
that  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  non-essential”  as  well 
as  those  who  would  do  away  with  everything  that 
smacks  of  luxury  will  agree  on  one  thing  as  most 
essential,  and  that  is  HEALTH.  The  man  who  neg¬ 
lects  his  health  to  attend  his  business  often  finds  that 
he  has  neither;  the  nation  that  neglects  the  health  of 
its  soldiers  is  sure  to  be  rated  among  the  conquered. 
It  is  odd  that  the  latter  fact  should  be  so  universally 
recognized,  while  the  former  is  tossed  aside  as  neg¬ 
ligible.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy,  especially  at  this 
time.  Those  welcome  health-giving  vacations  should 
not  be  given  up  as  useless  luxuries.  LTncle  Sam  ex¬ 
pends  as  much  money  and  energy  in  keeping  his  sol¬ 
diers  fit  as  he  does  in  getting  them  in  fighting  trim. 
The  business  man  should  do  the  same  for  himself.  It 
is  his  patriotic  duty  and  one  way  of  “doing  his  bit.” 

No  one  should  cut  out  rest  and  recreation  as  a  “lux¬ 
ury,”  for  using  one’s  reserve  force  without  rest  is  a 
sure  way  to  lose  that  precious  essential,  Health.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  these  nerve-racking  times  will  do  more  for  jaded 
nerves  and  tired  brain  than  an  hour  or  two  on  lake  or 
stream.  In  other  words — go  fishing.  Even  if  you 
have  never  gone  before,  go  this  year.  If  fortune  smiles, 
you  will  thus  be  able  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Food 
Administration  and  “eat  fish.”  Anyway,  you  will  re¬ 
turn  a  healthier  man  and  a  better  citizen. 


FINDING  EYES  FOR  THE  NAVY 

ROM  the  Navy  Department  comes  an  appeal  which 
we  feel  wrill  be  answered  by  many  of  the  readers 
of  Forest  and  Stream — an  appeal  for  “eyes,”  spy¬ 
glasses,  binoculars  and  telescopes.  The  use  of  the 
submarine  has  so  changed  naval  warfare  that  a  con¬ 
stant  and  efficient  lookout  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times.  If  by  donating  that  pair  of  binoculars,  which 
you  use  perhaps  once  a  year,  you  can  help  our  sailor 
boys  to  avert  a  peril  which  constantly  threatens,  we 
feel  sure  that  you  will  consider  giving  it  not  as  a  duty 
but  a  privilege. 

All  articles  (including  sextants  and  chronometers, 
which  are  also  needed)  should  be  tagged  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  donor  and  forwarded  by  mail 
or  express  to  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  care  of  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory,  Washington,  D.  C.  Each  article  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  him,  and  if  not  suitable  for  naval  use 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender.  Those  accepted  will  be 
keyed,  so  that  the  name  and  address  of  the  donor  will 
be  permanently  recorded  at  the  Navy  Department,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  them  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  to  serve  as  precious  heirlooms  for  succeeding 
generations.  As  the  Government  cannot,  under  the 
law,  accept  service  or  material  without  giving  com¬ 
pensation,  one  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  article  ac¬ 
cepted,  which  sum  will  constitute  the  rental,  or,  in 
case  of  loss,  the  purchase  price,  of  such  article. 


So  please  look  over  the  outfits  which  are  packed 
away  and  see  if  they  will  not  yield  more  precious 
“eyes”  for  our  boys  who  are  helping  to  make  the  seas 
safe  for  democracy. 


A  FORECAST  FOR  APRIL 

MONG  the  articles  that  will  make  the  next  issue 
of  Forest  and  Stream  of  particular  interest  to 
all  anglers  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  on  Dry  Fly  Fish¬ 
ing  by  “R.  L.  M.,  California,”  an  angler  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  who  never  fails  the  reader  looking  for  practical 
information  to  apply  to  his  own  pursuit  of  the  gentle 
art.  Louis  Rhead  will  contribute  a  careful  study  of 
insect  life  and  suggestions  for  early  stream  fishing, 
written  with  all  the  clarity  and  illustrated  with  the 
charming  drawings  that  distinguish  this  author-artist. 

Our  old  correspondent  Widgeon,  whose  articles  on 
Barnegat  duck  shooting  have  attracted  such  wide  atten¬ 
tion,  has  sent  us  another  delightful  reminiscence  of  War¬ 
wick  woodlands.  In  response  to  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  identity  of  Widgeon,  we  can  simply  say  at  this  time 
that  he  is  well-known  citizen  of  an  adjacent  state  who 
is  still  going  shooting. 

From  our  Nessmuk’s  Camp  Fire  correspondents  we 
have  gleaned  a  number  of  very  timely  hints  for  fisher¬ 
men,  and  finally  the  cover  will  be  an  absolutely  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  angler’s  most  useful  flies  in  the  four- 
color  process. 


“SHEEP  OR  ELK?” 

HE  article  by  Emerson  Hough  which  appears  in  this 
issue  of  Forest  and  Stream,  deals  with  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  all  outdoor  men  and  is  worthy  of  full 
discussion.  With  Mr.  Hough’s  views  on  grazing  of  the 
sheep  on  or  near  the  National  Park,  the  Forest  and 
Stream  is  wholly  in  agreement.  With  some  of  his  other 
statements  not  all  of  the  editors  agree.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  glad  to  open  the  matter  for  discussion  to  all  those 
who  have  views  on  the  subject  which  are  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge.  Mere  criticism  of  existing  conditions  is  not  likely 
to  be  profitable.  Constructive  ideas  are  needed.  The  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  elk  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  has  long  been 
under  consideration  by  some  of  our  best  informed  con¬ 
servationists  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  them 
sooner  or  later. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  CLOSE  SHOOTING 

PROPOS  of  Captain  Tinney’s  verses  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  it  should  be  brought  to  remembrance  that 
as  late  as  1775  a  strong  movement  was  started  to  put  a 
regiment  in  the  field  armed  with  the  English  long  bow,  as 
it  would  shoot  farther  and  with  much  greater  accuracy. 
This  was  suggested  by  such  a  noted  man  as  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  made  a  strong  address  to  the  Continental 
Congress  to  support  his  stand.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  these  United  States,  the  small  calibered,  close  shoot¬ 
ing  Kentucky  rifle  had  made  its  appearance ;  its  adop¬ 
tion  prevented  the  retrogression  advocated  by  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  and,  as  Captain  Tinney  succinctly  phrases  it,  “so  the 
map  was  changed.” 


A  NOTICE  TO  OLD  TIMERS 

HIS  office  is  very  desirous  of  procuring  a  copy  of 
Seneca’s  Canoe  and  Camp  Cooking.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  our  old-time  readers  have  a  copy  among 
their  books,  and  we  will  appreciate  the  favor  of  its 
loan  for  a  short  time,  or  will  be  glad  to  purchase  it. 
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THE  ALBINO  DEER  HERD  OF  GRAND  ISLAND 


BY  REASON  OF  ITS  ISOLATION  GRAND  ISLAND  IN  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IS  A  NATURAL 
GAME  PRESERVE  AND  BOASTS  AN  INCREASING  HERD  OF  NATIVE  WHITE  DEER 

By  GEORGE  SHIRAS,  3d,  of  the  Governing  Board  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


LYING  athwart  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  few  deep  bays  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  is  Grand  Island,  ever 
true  to  its  name  in  size  and  beauty.  Term¬ 
inating  the  westerly  end  of  the  famous 
Pictured  Rocks,  its  giant,  sandstone  cliffs  of 
500  feet  face  150  miles  of  open  water,  while 
the  nearly  land-locked  waters  on  the  inner 
side  afford  the  only  natural  harbor  for  200 
miles.  This  was  the  camping  place  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians  for  many  centuries,  and, 
later,  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Post,  with  the  inter¬ 
esting  life  incident  thereto,  was  established 
in  this  same  convenient  location. 

When  tourist  travel  began,  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  first  lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
in  1855,  this  precipitous  part  of  the  coast, 
with  its  varied  colored  cliffs  and  castellated 
rocks,  was  seen  at  close  range,  from  the 
deck  of  passenger  steamers.  Having  a 
shoreline  of  about  40  miles,  heavily  forested 
with  conifers  and  hardwood,  containing 
lakes  and  ponds  with  overflow  streams,  as 
well  as  natural  salt  licks,  the  Island  was 
always  the  resort  of  wild  game. 

When  a  youth  I  camped  each  season  with 
elder  members  of  my  family  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shores,  where  so  abundant  were  the 
trout,  deer,  wild  pigeons  and  grouse  that 
only  on  rare  occasions  was  the  Island  vis¬ 
ited.  Whenever  I  ventured  into  the  dark 
and  tangled  forests  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
game,  especially  the  deer,  had  inherited  a 
greater  degree  of  sagacity  than  those  roam¬ 
ing  in  comparative  safety  throughout  the 
unbroken  wilderness  ashore ;  due,  doubtless, 


The  white  fawn  beside  its  normal  mother 


to  peril  of  island  segregation  and  the  in¬ 
herited  fear  that  comes  from  ever-present 
enemies,  be  they  the  red  man  of  the  past 
or  the  red-handed  white  variety  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  with  his  more  dangerous  weapons. 

By  a  providential  happening,  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Island  has  been  saved  from  the  ravages 


of  the  axe  and  the  too  deadly  use  of  the 
gun,  for  a  number  of  years  ago  it  was 
acquired  by  a  mining  and  lumber  company, 
when  purchasing  a  larger  tract  ashore.  Un¬ 
like  many  of  the  pioneer  corporations  of 


The  new  albino  buck  is  a  perfect  specimen 


the  West,  this  concern  has  always  shown  a 
commendable  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
various  communities  in  which  it  carries  on 
business,  by  endeavoring  to  leave  a  fair 
equivalent  in  place  of  that  which  must  be 
destroyed.  It  was  this  spirit  which  led  to 
an  extensive  effort  to  protect  the  native 
wild  game  and  to  introduce  new  or  foreign 
species  most  likely  to  succeed  in  this  north¬ 
ern  country.  Starting  with  a  hundred  or 
more  deer,  moose  were  introduced,  together 
with  elk,  caribou,  black-tail  deer,  antelope 
and  several  hundred  pair  of  Scandinavian 
game  birds.  For  the  use  of  the  last-named 
thousands  of  young  Scotch  firs  were  planted 
to  provide  their  natural  winter  food.  The 
results  of  this  experiment  are  interesting 
and  of  value  for  the  future. 

THE  Scandinavian  birds,  principally  ca¬ 
percailzie,  raised  a  brood  or  two  and 
then  fell  victims  to  birds  of  prey  and 
ground  vermin,  showing  their  inadaptability 
in  a  country  otherwise  suitable  because  the 
predacious  foes  were  numerous  and  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  across  the  sea. 

The  first  herd  of  Newfoundland  caribou, 
on  a  stormy  winter  night,  went  headlong  to 
their  death  when  pursued  by  a  stray  tim¬ 
ber  wolf,  leaping  from  one  of  the  higher 
wooded  cliffs  into  Lake  Superior,  under  the 
sheep-like  influence  that  causes  these  ani¬ 
mals  to  follow  a  leader  and  to  regard  the 
distance  traveled,  rather  than  cunning  eva¬ 
sion,  the  best  means  of  eluding  a  pursuing 
foe.  The  entire  herd  perished. 

The  next  herd  of  caribou  developed  both 
species  of  bot-fly  that  has  always  proved 
such  a  dreadful  and  unsightly  affliction  on 
their  native  island,  but,  unable  to  suffer 
and  recover  as  in  their  original  habitat, 
these  animals  all  came  to  a  pitiful  end. 
Again,  another  wolf  crossed  on  the  ice  and, 


getting  beneath  the  game  fence  confining 
the  animals  to  the  higher  ground,  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  black-tail  deer.  They  lacked 
the  elusiveness  of  the  white-tail  when  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  ruthless  but  well-known  enemy, 
while  the  antelope,  as  rather  expected, 
found  the  few  clearings  too  small  for  their 
roaming  habits,  and  in  the  deep  snows  char¬ 
acterizing  the  upper  lake  region,  gave  up 
the  struggle  for  existence. 

The  moose  at  first  thrived  and  bid  fair 
to  succeed  in  a  country  adapted  to  their 
ways,  but  on  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
white-tail  deer  and  elk,  they  refused  to 
travel  the  runways  of  their  uncongenial 
rivals,  secreting  themselves  in  a  swamp 
bordering  a  small  lake,  where  lack  of  range 
and  food  brought  on  disease,  and  then  these 
morose  and  stolid  animals  vanished ;  the 
usual  result  with  moose  wThen  too  confined, 
and  accounting  for  the  rarity  with  which 
they  are  found  in  zoological  parks. 

The  native  white-tail,  therefore,  won  the 
day  against  all  enforced  intruders  except 
the  elk.  In  these  two  species,  therefore,  we 
have  the  ones  best  adapted  for  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  ranges  throughout  the  more  easterly 
part  of  the  country.  A  continued  closed 
season  on  an  island,  however  big  as  it  may 
be,  will  finally  bring  most  animals  face  to 
face  with  an  unavoidable  enemy — starva¬ 
tion.  Thus,  it  became  necessary  to  supply 
food  in  winter,  besides  shipping  hundreds 
of  deer  and  surplus  elk  to  parks  and  game 
preserves,  followed  still  later  by  an  open 
season  on  the  deer. 


The  albino  male  ancestor  of  the  herd 


IF,  however,  this  long  and  costly  effort  to 
make  Grand  Island  the  permanent  home 
of  many  new  species  has  proved  dis¬ 
appointing,  an  unexpected  reward  has  come, 
which  may  eventually  prove  of  greater 
value  and  interest  than  the  fulfillment  of 
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scendants  would  sometimes  be  found  on  the 
Island,  a  very  careful  watch  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  Island. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1916,  a  white 
fawn  only  a  few  days  old  was  discovered 
in  a  thicket  and  brought  to  the  hotel.  Here, 
with  careful  attention  and  in  the  company 
of  another  fawn,  it  grew  rapidly.  During 
the  earlier  months  this  fawn  had  the  usual 
row  of  white  spots  on  the  back  and  sides, 
and  although  there  was  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  and  the  body  color,  they  were 
conspicuous  in  the  same  way  that  satin 
needlework  in  a  single  color  may  carry  a 
varied  pattern.  Shortly  after  this,  a  good- 
sized  albino  buck  was  noticed  loitering 
about  the  box  traps  set  for  capturing  deer 
that  were  to  be  shipped  away,  and  with  lit¬ 
tle  effort  it  was  trapped,  and  placed  in  a 
smaller  range  with  half  a  dozen  ordinary 
does.  In  June,  1917,  one  of  these  does 
bore  an  albino  doe  fawn,  which  lacked, 
however,  the  brocaded  white  spots  which 
characterized  the  previous  one. 

By  this  time,  the  first  fawn  had  become 


The  fawn  thrived  and  grew  to  be  a  handsome  pure  white  doe 


a  yearling  and  was  placed  in  the  same  en¬ 
closure.  Last  fall  I  learned  from  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Sportsmen’s  Association 
that  there  was  a  yearling  albino  doe  at  the 
State  Game  Farm,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it 
was  safely  transported  to  Grand  Island, 
where  such  an  addition,  in  new  blood,  will 
prove  of  undoubted  value.  With  the  three 
white  does,  a  white  buck,  and  the  addition 
of  a  number  of  other  does,  the  ensuing 
spring  should  tell  the  story  of  this  effort. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
original  buck  weighed  about  150  pounds 
and  possessed  a  rather  extraordinary  set  of 
antlers,  spreading  26  inches,  with  terminal 
points  much  farther  apart  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  velvet  on  the  antlers  of 
both  bucks  was  snow-white,  giving  them  a 
most  statuesque  appearance  amid  the  green 
foliage  of  the  forest.  The  eyes  of  the  three 
native  albinos  are  a  very  light  gray-blue, 
while  the  doe  from  the  southern  portion  of 
the  State  has  the  usual  red  eye-balls.  The 
lack  of  any  pigment  in  the  layers  of  the 
retina  of  this  individual  discloses  the  red 
blood  vessels  that  characterize  most  albinos 
and  makes  it  very  susceptible  to  a  bright 
light.  The  second  buck  differs  from  the 
original  one  in  being  somewhat  larger,  but 
it  has  two  long,  upright  spikes  of  about  18 
inches,  the  left  one  of  the  last  two  years 
being  slightly  forked. 

While  the  writer  has  been  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  offspring  of  albinos  were 
usually  white  and  on  and  after  the  third 
generation  uniformly  so,  following  the  rule 
in  silver  and  black  foxes,  Dr.  James  G. 
Needham,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Cornell, 
writes :  “I  would  say  that  full  albinos  of 
both  sexes  should  breed  true  from  the  first, 
albinism  being,  in  so  far  as  known  to  me,  a 
purely  recessive  character  among  mam¬ 
mals.”  Such  assurance,  therefore,  makes 
the  problem  less  difficult,  and  in  the  absence 
of  accident  or  disease,  there  should  soon 
be  a  permanent  herd  of  these  interesting 
animals.  There  are  many  nature  lovers 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  efforts  of 
science  to  produce  and  perpetuate  new 
variants  of  existing  species,  who  will 
be  gratified  to  know  that  as  time  goes  on, 
specimens  of  this  new  and  beautiful  phase 
of  the  white-tail  will  find  representation 
in  our  zoological  parks. 


The  first  albino  fawn  was  raised  as  carefully  as  a  baby 


the  original  plan,  viz. :  the  establishment  of 
a  beautiful  herd  of  albino  white-tail  deer. 
One  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  Michigan  deer  has  been  the  general  uni¬ 
formity  in  physical  appearance,  for,  though 
more  deer  have  been  killed  in  Michigan  the 
past  forty  years  than  the  aggregate  else¬ 
where,  there  are  very  few  freaks  in  antlers 
or  extremes  in  weight,  while  albinism  has 
been  extremely  rare. 

Only  once,  in  the  long  period  that  I  have 
hunted  or  photographed  these  animals  in 
this  region,  have  I  seen  an  albino,  and  that 
one  lingered  for  a  year  and  a  half  about  my 
camp,  which  is  situated  midway  between 
Marquette  and  Grand  Island.  Signs  were 
put  up  in  the  neighborhood  reading :  “Do 
not  shoot  the  white  deer — it  will  bring  you 
bad  luck.”  But,  though  the  first  part  of 
the  appeal  stayed  the  hand  of  the  sports¬ 
man,  and  the  latter — that  of  most  pot¬ 
hunters — it  was  finally  killed  by  an  unsuper- 
stkious  homesteader,  and  the  heretofore 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  photograph  it, 
naturally  came  to  an  end. 

Some  eight  years  ago  word  came  that  a 
fine  albino  buck  had  been  seen  frequently 
on  Grand  Island  and  that  it  came  to  a  little 
pond  on  the  easterly  part  of  the  Island 
Taking  a  camping  outfit,  a  canoe  and  m> 
guide,  several  days  and  nights  were  spent 
watching  the  pond,  and  although  other  deer 
came  during  the  day',  or  were  seen  under 
the  jacklight,  the  white  buck  did  not  appear. 

The  next  year  the  quest  was  no  more 
successful,  and  when  I  heard  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  season  the  buck  had  been 
killed  by  a  lumber  jack,  it  was  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  body  had  been  shipped  to 
a  taxidermist  in  Detroit,  preparatory  to 
being  added  to  the  little  museum  of  the 
Island  hotel.  There  later,  I  took  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  antlers  and  body,  and  then, 
to  show  what  a  striking  picture  such  a 
marbled  figure  would  present,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  black,  the  mounted  animal  was 
carried  one 'evening  to  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  where  once  it  had  roamed,  and  the 
Hash  was  fired.  Feeling  quite  confident 
from  the  age  of  this  buck  that  white  de¬ 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BAG  OF  THE  YEAR 

WHEN  A  HUNTER  STARTS  OUT  AFTER  RABBITS  WITH  AN  ANTIQUATED  SHOTGUN  AND 
RETURNS  WITH  SIXTEEN  GERMANS,  IT  BECOMES  A  PRETTY  FAIR  DAY  AFIELD 


By  C.  L.  GRANT 


THE  biggest  and 
most  important 
bag  of  the  year: 

There  isn’t  a  bit  of 
a  doubt  but  that  all 
honor  goes  to  a 
French  peasant  who, 
out  in  the  early 
morning  to  pot  a  rab¬ 
bit  or  two,  single 
handed,  bagged  the 
entire  crew  of  the 
Zeppelin  L-49  and 
marched  them  off  to 
the  village  jail.  When 
one  starts  out  after 
rabbits  with  an  anti¬ 
quated  shotgun  and 
returns  an  hour  later 
with  sixteen  Germans 
walking  single  file 
ahead  of  him,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  pretty  fair 
day  afield.  #  Moose 

and  bear  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but 
they  are  hunting  bigger  game  “over  there” 
these  days,  and  within  a  short  time  our 
own  khaki-clad  men  will  be  showing  the 
world  and  the  world’s  enemies,  the  Huns, 
that  they  are  marksmen  not  to  be  despised. 

I  visited  Bourbonne-les-Bains  shortly 
after  the  huge  Zeppelin  and  its  crew  was 
captured.  It  was  a  cold,  raw  day,  snowing 
and  raining  at  intervals,  the  car  skidding 
on  the  turns  or  crunching  its  way  through 
the  five  or  six  inches  of  snow  covering  the 
higher  places.  A  turn  to  the  left,  down  a 
country  road,  the  hills  rising  on  either  side, 
and  suddenly  the  huge  Zeppelin  loomed  up 
before  one’s  eyes,  fairly  staggering  in  its 
immensity,  stretching  from  where  one  end 
was  buried  in  a  group  of  evergreens,  across 
a  tiny  valley,  over  a  brook,  until  the  other 
end  was  close  beside  the  road.  Portions 
of  the  giant  death  dealing  machine  had 
collapsed  under  its  own  weight.  French 
soldiers  stood  guard,  though  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  slip  the  visitor  a  piece  of  the  oil 
skin  or  the  aluminum  framework  for  a 
small  piece  of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

I  wanted  to  hear  the  story  of  its  capture 
from  the  lips  of  the  peasant  himself,  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  I  sought  him  out  in  the 
little  village  a  few  kilometers  away.  There 
was  no  trouble  in  finding  him.  A  group 
gathered  around  as,  in  simple  language, 
unassumingly,  he  told  me  of  his  day’s 
“hunt”  and  his  great  capture. 

'  He  had  started  out  in  the  early  morning 
in  the  hope  of  getting  a  rabbit  for  the 
noon  day  meal.  It  was  a  foggy  morning. 
Hunting  was  not  good.  An  hour  passed 
and  he  had  failed  to  so  much  as  start  a 
single  rabbit.  He  wandered  through  the 
fields,  beating  the  brush  along  the  fences, 
but  without  success.  He  started  to  work 
his  way  through  the  swamp  grass  that  bor¬ 
ders  a  little  stream  when  the  heavens  be¬ 
came  suddenly  darkened  and  there  de¬ 
scended  through  the  thick  fog  an  unknown 
thing,  black,  with  propellers  and  many 
strange  devices,  terrifying  in  its  size. 


The  Zeppelin  L-49,  the  “biggest  bag  ”  of  the  year 


A  S  a  member  of  the  New  York 
ul.  State  Overseas  Election  Com¬ 
mission  the  author  of  this  article 
visited  Bourbonne-les-Bains  shortly 
after  the  Zeppelin  L-49  descended 
and  there  heard  first  hand  the  story 
of  the  crew's  capture.  In  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  loaned  him  by  General 
Pershing,  Mr.  Grant  covered  the 
American  camps  in  France,  traveling 
over  2,000  miles  and  later  journeyed 
some  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
British  and  French  fronts  where,  as 
he  says,  the  hunting,  if  one  was  to 
judge  from  the  amount  of  powder 
burned,  was  fairly  good,  but  not 
the  sort  one  relishes. — Editors. 


The  hunter  concealed  himself  in  a  little 
clump  of  trees.  He  had  seen  pictures  of 
Zeppelins.  He  realized  that  one  was  before 


A  sportsman  of  France 


him.  The  machine 
came  lower  and  lower 
until  it  settled,  one 
end  in  the  trees  on 
the  knoll  of  a  tiny 
hill,  the  other  buried 
in  the  embankment 
close  beside  him. 
Blonde  men  clam¬ 
bered  excitedly  over 
the  side. 

Realizing  that  they 
were  in  the  enemy’s 
country,  they  debated 
for  a  minute.  One 
stepped  forward  to 
apply  the  light  that 
would  have  left  the 
Zeppelin  a  smoking 
mass  of  ruins  a  few 
minutes  later.  The 
hunter  realized  that 
bigger  game  was  in 
sight  than  any  rabbit. 

He  stepped  from  his  concealment.  Bring¬ 
ing  the  old  shotgun  with  its  load  of  4’s  to 
his  shoulder,  he  ordered  the  crew  to  throw 
up  its  hands.  There  was  no  mincing  of 
words.  One  fellow  reached  for  his  re¬ 
volver.'  The  hunter’s  finger  fairly  trem¬ 
bled  on  the  trigger  as  he  repeated  his  com¬ 
mand.  Up  went  sixteen  pairs  of  hands ; 
up  the  slope  and  straight  down  the  muddy 
road  to  the  right,  marched  the  crew,  the 
hunter  with  the  old  hammer  gun  still  at 
his  shoulder,  bringing  up  the  rear,  caution¬ 
ing  those  before  him  that  he  would  in¬ 
stantly  shoot  the  owner  of  the  first  pair 
of  hands  to  descend. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  village  jail  held 
the  crew  and  the  world  was  hearing  of  the 
capture,  intact,  of  one  of  Germany’s  big¬ 
gest  and  most  modern  air  machines.  The 
bravery  and  quick  action  of  that  rabbit 
hunter  has  given  the  Allies  a  knowledge 
of  Zeppelins  constructed  and  also  a  code 
book  taken  from  the  commander’s  cabin, 
so  quick  was  the  capture.  Honors  took 
the  place  of  the  rabbit  for  that  dinner. 

In  journeying  to  the  American  training 
camps  in  France,  I  frequently  scared  hares 
from  their  hiding  places  beside  the  road, 
while  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  proud 
pheasant  strutted  in  the  open  or  careened 
his  way  through  the  air  to  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  shrubbery.  Game  did  not  seem  to  be 
scarce  in  many  sections.  It  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  an  old  Frenchman, 
sometimes  with  his  dog,  beating  over  some 
likely  ground  in  search  of  game.  Both 
rabbits  and  pheasants  are  quite  plentiful  in 
the  markets  of  Paris,  commanding  a  higher 
price,  it  is  true,  than  before  the  war,  yet 
not  as  scarce  as  one  would  imagine. 

American  soldiers,  who  back  home  prized 
a  day  with  dog  and  gun,  are  finding  an  oc¬ 
casional  few  hours  now  and  then  to  try 
for  a  rabbit  or  a  bird,  but  as  one  told  me. 
a  captain  from  New  York  State,  that  while 
it  isn’t  the  equal  of  “back  home”  it  serves  ' 
the  purpose  of  keeping  one’s  hand  in,  and 
(continued  on  page  181) 
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E.  A.  QUARLES,  Editor 

SAVE  NEW  JERSEY’S  SALT-WATER 
FISH! 

CONSERVATIONISTS  look  askance  at 
the  widely-heralded  recent  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  New  Jersey  press  that  the  leg¬ 
islature  will  be  asked  to  remove  all  netting 
restrictions,  with  regard  to  salt  water  fishes 
“in  the  interest  of  the  food  supply.”  They 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  another 
attempt  in  the  insidious  campaign  of  the 
food  profiteers  to  plunder  the  nation’s  heri¬ 
tage  of  wild  life  in  the  sacred  name  of  pa¬ 
triotism. 

Particularly  disturbing  in  this  connection 
is  the  statement,  apparently  inspired,  that 
the  official  powers  in  New  Jersey  are  back 
of  this  movement.  Can  it  be  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  in  New  Jersey  believes 
that  the  great  body  of  its  citizenry  will  be 
deceived?  We  think  it  can  be  counted  on 
confidently  to  see  the  “nigger  in  the  wood 
pile”— the  skulking  food  profiteer,  nauseat¬ 
ing  in  his  greed,  and  his  despicable  attempt¬ 
ed  camouflage  of  “taking  the  fish  in  order 
to  help  solve  the  problem  of  food  supply.” 

Learning  of  the  projected  rape  of  the 
people’s  store-house  of  wild  food,  the  BUL¬ 
LETIN  addressed  letters  to  the  three  men 
whom  it  thought  best  qualified  to  give  an 
authoritative,  unbiassed  opinion.  They 
were : 

Ernest  Napier,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  has  rendered  his  state  invaluable 
service  for  years  past  and  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  devoted  service  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  without  fear  or  favor. 

H.  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Townsend,  director,  New  York 
Aquarium,  New  York  City. 

Their  replies  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  where  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  should 
stand,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  permit  unrestricted  seining  and 
trapping  of  salt  water  fishes. 

Mr.  Napier  writes : 

“Such  a  measure  at  this  time  is  entirely 
unnecessary  and  will  do  more  harm  to  the 
work  of  years  than  can  be  repaired  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  New  Jersey  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  will  certainly  oppose 
the  proposed  legislation  to  the  utmost.” 

Director  Smith,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
writes : 

“In  my  opinion,  the  repeal  of  fishery  laws 
should  be  very  carefully  considered  with  re¬ 
gard  to  both  immediate  and  future  effects 
on  the  supply,  and  the  state  fishery  au¬ 
thorities  should  concur  in  any  legislation  to 
this  end.  I  have  joined  the  Food  Admin¬ 


istration  in  the  suggestion  that  restrictions 
on  the  taking  of  migratory  sea  fishes,  such 
as  blue  fish  and  mackerel,  over  which  man 
has  little  or  no  permanent  influence,  be 
waived  in  order  that  the  food  supply  may 
be  augmented  in  the  emergency  that  now 
exists;  but  it  is  not  my  idea,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  not  the  intention  or  the 
desire  of  the  Food  Administration,  to  have 
anything  done  that  may  permanently  im¬ 
poverish  or  deplete  the  fishery  resources. 
There  are  undoubtedly  certain  restrictions, 
largely  in  the  interests  of  line  fishing,  that 
may  properly  be  temporarily  waived,  but  the 
states  should  make  sure  that  such  action 
will  not  lead  to  serious  abuses  and  should 
throw  proper  safeguards  around  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  fishing  privileges.” 

Dr.  C.  H.  Townsend,  an  authority  on 
fishes  and  director  of  the  great  New  York 
Aquarium,  writes  the  BULLETIN  : 

“I  cannot  approve  of  suggestions  that  un¬ 
restricted  fishing  be  permitted  as  a  war 
measure.  There  are  certain  coarse  fishes 
in  our  fresh  waters,  such  as  carp,  buffalo, 
and  suckers,  which  might  safely  be  taken 
under  proper  supervision.  The  supply  of 
game  fishes  is  nowhere  large  enough  to 
amount  to  much  as  a  food  supply.  In  fact, 
they  are  in  many  states,  almost  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  This  is  due  not  only 
to  persistent  angling,  but  to  unwise  legis¬ 
lation  and  to  extensive  pollution  of  the 
waters. 

“I  cannot  see  any  harm  in  greater  use  of 
sea  fishes  during  the  periods  of  the  war, 
hut  such  fish  catching  should  he  restricted 
to  appliances  used  along  the  outside  coast. 
If  permitted  in  estuaries  and  bays  which  are 
the  entrances  to  rivers,  a  great  deal  of  dam¬ 
age  could  be  done  to  anadromous  fishes. 

“G'Ur  supply  of  shad,  striped  bass  and 
sturgeon  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  of 
salmon  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  limited. 
Unrestrucited  fishing  operations  might  re¬ 
sult  in  permanent  harm  to  such  species. 
River  herrings  (alewives)  are  more  abun¬ 
dant  on  this  coast  than  other  anadromous 
fishes,  but  they  are  easily  captured  and  it 
would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  destroy 
many  of  the  ‘runs’  of  our  smaller  New 
England  streams.” 

We  are  informed  on  apparently  good  au¬ 
thority  that  trout  in  New  Jersey  are  seri¬ 
ously  menaced  through  the  passage  by  the 
last  legislature  of  a  law  permitting  netting 
of  trout  streams  for  carp  and  suckers. 
This  measure  was  a  poor  and  flimsy  subter¬ 
fuge  to  turn  loose  the  fish  hogs.  At  the 
hearings  held  on  it,  it  was  abundantly 
shown  that  carp  and  trout  did  not  exist 
in  the  same  streams  and  could  not  and  that 


suckers  are  necessary  in  trout  streams  as 
food  for  the  trout.  Despite  this  fact,  a 
majority  of  .the  legislature  voted  for  this 
assault  on  the  state's  permanent  stock  of 
fish  food,  and,  although  fully  warned,  the 
governor  approved  the  measure. 

Having  been  so  successful  in  their  assault 
on  one  of  the  best  species  of  fish  in  New 
Jersey’s  inland  waters,  these  worthy  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  now  apparently  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  salt  water  species. 

If  anyone  suggested,  on  the  plea  of  help¬ 
ing  the  food  supply,  that  all  the  cattle  and 
sheep  in  New  Jersey  should  be  slaughtered 
in  1918,  he  would  probably  be  sent  to  an 
insane  asylum.  The  proposal  with  regard 
to  New  Jersey’s  fish  is  exactly  the  same. 

GAME  IMPORTANT  FOOD  FACTOR 

OR  two  decades  devoted  men  and 
women  singly  and  through  organized 
effort  have  made  possible  the  accumulation 
of  a  breeding  stock  of  game  from  which 
the  annual  toll  that  is  taken  plays  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  in  the  nation’s  food  sup¬ 
ply.  In  Vermont,  for  instance,  the  market 
value  of  deer  killed  annually  is  in  excess 
of  $50,000;  in  Pennsylvania  this  value  for 
all  game  killed  yearly  exceeds  $900,000. 
Every  pound  of  this  game  releases  an 
equivalent  amount  of  beef,  mutton,  poultry 
and  other  flesh  from  consumption. 

Shall  we  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs,  so  long  as  the  eggs  suffice  for 
our  meals? 

The  man  who  would  propose  wiping  out 
our  breeding  stock  of  cattle  because  food 
is  scarce,  would  be  considered  mentally 
diseased,  yet  the  proposal  being  made  with 
regard  to  our  game  breeding  stock  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same.  Beef  cattle  consume  grain 
in  enormous  quantity,  yet  game  subsists 
principally  on  vegetable  products  that  are 
useless  or  positively  harmful  to  man. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  DUTY? 

WHAT  is  your  duty  in  this  crisis,  Mr. 

Sportsman,  Mr.  Bird  Lover,  Mr.  Far¬ 
mer? 

See  or  write  your  representatives  in  both 
state  and  federal  legislatures  and  tell  them 
you  want  all  birds  and  all  mammals  pro¬ 
tected  just  as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
Do  this  at  once,  and  have  your  local  con¬ 
servation  club,  society  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it  adopt  a  resolution  whose  burden 
shall  be,  “no  impairment  of  the  wild  life 
protective  laws.” 

Every  one  interested  in  wild  life  is  in¬ 
vited  to  the  conference  on  March  4  and  5. 
Every  state  sportsmen’s  association  and 
Audubon  society  should  send  at  least  one 
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delegate.  Every  state  game  commission 
should  be  represented  Write  Mr.  E.  A. 
Quarles,  2271  Woolworth  Building,  for 
particulars. 

The  office  holders  and  legislators  must  be 
shown  that  the  American  people  will  toler¬ 
ate  no  profiteering  with  their  wild  life. 


SAVE  THE  BREEDING  STOCK 

EADING  conservation  organizations 
whose  activities  are  national  in  scope 
have  appointed  a  Joint  Committee  to  wage 
a  persistent,  constructive  campaign  against 
the  commercial  dealer  in  game  and  the 
large  hotels  who  are  conducting  a  nation¬ 
wide  propaganda  designed  to  impair  the 
conservation  laws  on  the  plea  that  the 
food  supply  problem  justifies  such  action. 

A  national  conference  which  will  con¬ 
sider  the  protection  of  wild  life  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  food  supply  has  been  called 
by  the  Joint  Committee  for  March  4  and  5- 
It  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Fourth  National  Conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Game  Protective  Association.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  of  Representative  organiza¬ 
tions  vitally  interested  in  the  preserving  of 
the  nation’s  breeding  stock  of  game  have 
been  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  : 

1.  All  national  wild  life  protective  asso¬ 
ciations. 

2.  All  state  Audubon  societies. 

3.  All  state  sportsmen’s  associations. 

4.  All  state  fish  and  game  commissions. 

5.  All  national  agricultural  societies. 

6.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  the 
U.  S.  Forestry  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries. 

7.  The  Agricultural  Schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  . 


COMMITTEE  IS  REPRESENTATIVE 

HE  Joint  Committee  responsible  for 
the  conference  came  into  being  at  a 
meeting  called  by  the  American  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  to  consider  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  concerted  action  by  conserva¬ 
tionists  to  oppose  the  insidious  propaganda 
that  is  being  so  persistently  carried  on.  The 
opinion  was  unanimous  that  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  combat  those  seeking  to  wipe 
out  the  breeding  stock  of  game  under  the 
false  plea  of  national  necessity  should  be 
instituted  forthwith,  and  the  forthcoming 
conference  was  decided  upon  as  one  of 
many  measures  designed  to  make  the  cam¬ 
paign  effective.  The  personnel  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  all  of  whose  members  attended 
the  meeting  and  committed  the  organiza¬ 
tions  they  represent  to  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port  of  the  campaign,  follows: 

Ottomar  H.  VanNorden,  Chairman  Long 
Island  Wild  Life  Protective  Association. 

George  Bird  Grinnell,  Boone  &  Crockett 
Club. 

William  T.  Hornaday,  Permanent  Wild 
Life  Protective  Fund. 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies. 

William  B.  Greely,  Camp  Fire  Club. 

H.  B.  Culver,  New  York  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  League. 

William  B.  Boulton  American  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association. 

This  committee  will  have  complete  charge 
of  the  forthcoming  conference  and  of  all 


activities  in  the  national  campaign  to  save 
our  wild  life  from  the  designs  of  those 
who  would  imperil  its  existence. 


WHY  SAVE  THE  GAME? 

HOSE  responsible  for  the  movement 
described  above  feel  that,  with  the 
country  at  war,  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  co-operate  with  the  federal 
and  state  goverments  in  their  efforts  to 
conserve  the  food  supply  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  They  point  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  normal  increase  of  our  game 
mammals  and  birds  is  already  being  util¬ 
ized  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible  with 
preserving  the  species.  They  further  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  as  much  a  national  duty  to 
safeguard  the  breeding  stock  of  game  as  a 
source  of  continuing  supply  to  the  nation’s 
food  store  in  the  lean  years  ahead  as  it  is 
to  keep  from  annihilation  other  livestock, 
such  as  cattle  and  sheep. 

Should  the  proposals  that  are  so  per¬ 
sistently  being  made  at  present  carry,  the 
country’s  entire  stock  of  game  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  wiped  out  within  two  years.  The 
game  dealers,  as  in  days  gone  by,  would 
send  their  hired  men  into  the  covers  with 
orders  to  shoot  to  the  last  individual  and 
the  product  of  their  guns  would  go,  not  to 
the  poor  man  but  to  the  epicure  who  dines 
at  expensive  hotels  and  relishes  his  wild 
duck,  quail  and  venison  and  is  willing  and 
able  to  pay  war  prices  to  satisfy  his  appe¬ 
tite.  Furthermore,  the  entire  stock  of 
game  in  this  country  would  hardly  furnish 
a  single  meal  to  each  citizen. 

The  farmer  has  much  at  stake  in  this 
matter.  With  our  game  gone,  the  $3,500,- 
000  which  sportsmen  pay  annually  in  hunt¬ 
ing  license  fees  would  go  too,  and  the  vigi¬ 
lant  wardens  who  now  keep  down  the  dep¬ 
redations  of  aliens  on  our  insect  and  weed 
seed  destroying  birds  could  no  longer  be 
maintained. 


RABBITS  AS  A  FOOD  SUPPLY 

HE  German  hare  is  a  game  animal 
which  seems  to  have  had  less  consid¬ 
eration  from  American  sportsmen  than  he 
deserves.  This  animal  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Dieterich  approximately 
twenty  year  ago,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that 
they  are  far  superior  in  weight,  sporting 
qualities  and  flavor  of  meat  to  the  cotton¬ 
tail  or  snowshoe.  He  is,  however,  some¬ 
times  destructive  to  trees,  fruit  trees  espe¬ 
cially,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
any  one  contemplating  his  introduction  to 
game  covers. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  German 
hare  has  been  established  in  this  country 
only  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and 
in  those  states  his  range  is  highly  restricted. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Reams  illustrates  the  excellent 
sporting  qualities  of  the  German  hare. 

“I  think,”  says  he,  “that  the  snowshoe 
and  cottontail  are  pretty  tame  hunting 
compared  with  the  German  hare.  The 
latter  will  jump  from  15  to  20  feet.  G'ne 
dog  I  tried  would  find  a  track,  bark  and 
then  dig  through  the  snow  thinking  to 
find  his  game.  The  jumps  were  so  long 
that  he  thought  he  had  his  quarry  holed. 

“After  several  of  us  had  tried  out  the 
German  hare  at  Red  Hook  we  raised  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  animals  to  stock 
our  part  of  the  country.  We  did  this 
with  some  trepidation,  as  we  had  tried  out 


the  jack  rabbit  similarly  in  1907  without 
success.  Our  sportsmen  friends  at  Red 
Hook  thought  they  could  trap  enough  hares 
for  our  purpose,  but  this  proved  a  failure. 
We  then  purchased  from  the  William  Bar¬ 
tels  Co.,  50  Cortlandt  street,  New  York 
City,  for  $100  enough  hares  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  They  came  about  January  1.  We 
had  nearly  four  feet  of  snow  on  the  level 
at  that  time,  so  we  placed  them  in  a  yard 
back  of  my  store,  about  20  x  30  feet  in 
area.  I  provided  this  with  good  cover  and 
supplemented  this  with  evergreen  trees 
stuck  in  the  snow. 

“Alfalfa  was  purchased,  and  this  and  oats 
and  carrots  were  fed  to  the  captives  regu¬ 
larly.  They  got  very  fat  and  weighed  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds  each  when  we  put 
them  out,  on  March  28.  The  snow  was 
gone  then  and  we  did  not  lose  a  single  hare. 
I  think  these  hares  could  be  easily  bred  in 
captivity.  We  put  out  only  twelve,  and  the 
first  winter  there  were  thirty  shot  and  the 
second  fifty  were  killed.  This  winter  there 
have  been  more  than  100  killed  and  the 
killing  has  been  done  mostly  by  men  who 
did  not  contribute  one  cent  to  the  cost  of 
introducing  these  desirable  animals.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  species  cannot  be 
exterminated  now. 

“The  farmers  state  that  they  have  not  sus¬ 
tained  half  the  damage  from  the  German 
hare  that  they  are  accustomed  to  bear  from 
the  little  cottontail.  They  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  protect  the  hares,  which  fre¬ 
quently  come  to  back  jmrds  for  potato  par¬ 
ings  or  other  food  thrown  out  to  them. 

“This  hare  has  a  very  thick  hide,  much 
heavier  than  that  of  the  muskrat,  and  the 
fur  is  valuable.  It  is  used  in  making  the 
best  grade  of  men’s  hats  and  has  been  im¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities  from  foreign 
countries  by  the  hat  makers  here. 

“It  takes  the  best  of  hounds  to  trail  the 
German  hare  as  they  will  run  stone  walls 
and  well-traveled  road  to  throw  off  their 
pursuers.  I  have  seen  them  run  on  a  road 
back  and  forth  and  then  jump  off  and  watch 
the  hounds  pursue  them,  waiting  sometimes 
not  more  than  five  rods  from  where  the 
dogs  are  working.  If  they  hunted  close 
with  a  hound  they  will  lead  off  sometimes 
six  or  seven  miles  before  they  come  back, 
and  if  the  dog  loses  them  you  can  straighten 
him  out.  I  would  certainly  advise  sports¬ 
men’s  organizations  to  stock  these  hares. 

“In  1915  we  liberated  fifty  snowshoe  rab¬ 
bits  which  we  received  from  Maine.  The 
snowshoe  is  inferior  to  our  native  rabbit. 

I  would  rather  liberate  one  pair  of  German 
hares  than  fifty  pairs  of  snowshoe.  I 
shall  gladly  give  further  information  to 
any  one  thinking  of  stocking  these  hares.” 


CAN  THIS  ASSOCIATION  HELP  YOU  ? 

LL  those  interested  in  sport  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  American  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  aid  in  every  possible  way,  with  its  force 
of  trained  men,  all  state  fish  and  game  com¬ 
missions,  sportsmen’s  organizations  and 
sportsmen’s  publications.  There  is  in  the 
files  of  this  Association  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  on  almost  all  subjects  relating  to  sport, 
protective  laws,  organization  of  sportsmen, 
game  breeding,  game  preserving  and  the 
various  other  major  problems  involved  in 
the  movement  to  secure  more  game. 
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FROM  PREHISTORIC  TO  PRESENT  TIMES 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  FIRE  ARMS,  ACCORDING  TO  “BILL”  POTTER,  CARTOONIST  AND 
COWPUNCHER,  ASSISTED  BY  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY,  SOLDIER  AND  SONNETEER 


1 — The  First  Bull’s-Eye 

THERE  was  a  warrior  long  and  lean, 
Who  lived  in  the  prehistoric  time, 
And  settled  many  a  hard-fought  fight 
By  making  gaps  in  the  battle  line 
With  whizzing  stones  he  threw  apace 
Into  the  other  fellow’s  face. 

Eor  his  arm  was  strong  and  his  aim  was 
true, 

And  his  fame  as  a  scrapper  grew  and  grew, 
”Til  he  ruled  ten  tribes  in  noble  form, 
Thus  the  science  of  marksmanship  was 
born. 


4 — The  Cross-Gun  of  France 

YOUR  gunstock,  we  would  have  you 
know, 

Was  made  to  guide  the  Frenchman’s  bolt, 
Which,  driven  by  a  short  stiff  bow, 

Could  give  the  foeman  such  a  jolt, 

That  he  must  either  promptly  flee 
Or  pass  into  eternity. 

With  aperture  and  windgauge  sights, 
Those  cross-guns  settled  many  fights; 
For  they  were  aimed,  as  you  can  see. 
With  scientific  accuracy. 


While  quarreling  with  our  relatives 
About  a  point  we  would  not  yield. 
With  flash  pan,  flint  and  bullet  pouch, 
With  powder  horn  and  one  big  grouch, 
We  fought  it  out  at  forty- rod, 

Put  many  a  Hessian  Tieath  the  sod, 
Because  their  muskets  only  ranged 
Ten  rods,  and  so  the  map  was  changed. 


2 — The  Method  David  Used 

HEN  came  a  chap  who  failed  to  throw 
As  fast  and  far  as  the  others  could, 
So  he  doped  out  some  “hi-power”  stuff. 
Evolved  the  sling  and  found  it  good. 
The  device  was  awkward,  new  and  strange, 
But  it  surely  did  increase  the  range, 

And  as  his  skill  with  the  thing  increased, 
’Twas  found  a  stone  from  the  sling  re¬ 
leased 

Was  possessed  of  power  and  accuracy, 
Thus  long  range  firing  came  to  be. 


AID  the  puncher  to  the  poet, 

“ Let  us  make  the  matter  plain, 
All  about  the  evolution 

Of  the  good  old  shootin’  game.” 

Said  the  poet  to  the  puncher, 
“That’s  exactly  what  we’ll  do.” 

So  the  poet  started  pote-ing 
And  the  puncher  drew  and  drew. 

*  *  *  ( Indicating  a  long  silence ) 

Thus  they  made  this  contribution, 
Just  exactly  as  it’s  seen. 

To  the  great  religious  journal 
Of  the  Forest  and  the  Stream. 


UT  on  the  plains,  the  Indian  Wars 
Were  settled  with  the  “forty-five,” 
That  made  the  name  of  “Springfield”  known 
To  every  rifleman  alive. 

The  gun  that  we  now  have  at  hand 
To  arm  the  Home  Guards  of  our  land. 

And  ’cause  it  is  a  single-shot 
Breech-loader,  we’d  advise  you  not 
To  cast  aspersions  on  this  gun — 

Its  useful  days  are  not  yet  done. 


3 — Ye  Long  Yew  Bow 
S  time  passed  by  the  bowmen  came, 
Their  arrows  tipped  with  sharpened 
stone, 

And  chased  the  slingmen  off  the  map, 

By  using  methods  all  their  own. 

Then  Robin  Hood  and  his  gay  crew 
Made  six-foot  bows  of  pliant  yew 
That  fired  a  steel-tipped  cloth-yard  shaft 
And  caught  unwary  knights  abaft 
Their  armor  joints,  and  that  is  how 
The  first  sharpshooters  made  their  bow. 


HE  booming,  smoking  musketoon 

With  smouldering  match  and  ramrod 
rest, 

The  weapon  that  Miles  Standish  used 
On  redskins  that  did  then  molest 
The  Puritans,  ’though  now  we  feel 
He  gave  those  Indians  one  raw  deal. 

And  up  in  Canada  there  came 
A  doughty  Frenchman  named  Champlain, 
Who  also  used  the  matchlock  gun, 

Thus  was  our  first  exploring  done. 


ND  now  we  have  the  sputtergun, 

An  automatic  that  keeps  cool, 

With  magazine  shaped  like  a  chain, 

A  most  exquisite  shooting  tool, 

And  in  the  Hun-hunt  “over  there” 

You’ll  find  these  autos  everywhere 
Along  the  battered  Western  Front 
Where  brave  men  bear  the  battle’s  brunt, 
For  when  there’s  shooting  to  be  done, 

Just  leave  it  to  the  sputtergun. 
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An  Emergency  Shoelace  Tip 

OMETIMES  the  metal  tip  of  a  shoelace 
will  come  off  and  the  lace  will  begin  to 
unravel ;  when  one  is  in  camp  this  is  very 
annoying,  as  it  doubles  the  time  needed  for 
dressing.  I  have  a  little  kink  for  use  at 
these  times  which  is  a  great  temper-saver. 
I  cut  the  ragged  end  of  the  shoelace  so 
that  it  tapers  and  wax  it  well  with  a  bit  of 
candle,  then  I  roll  it  into  a  fine  point,  and 
proceed  to  dress  in  comfort.  If  the  point 
blunts,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  stick  it  in 
the  fire  for  a  second,  then  point  again  with 
the  fingers.  When  it  cools  it  is  as  firm  as 
ever.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how 
few  people  know  of  this  kink,  which  comes 
in  handy  even  in  the  city. 

L.  F.  H„  New  York. 

Combination  Scoop  and  Strainer 

CONVENIENT  form  of  strainer 
which  will  remind  one  that  he  is  en¬ 
joying  nature  is  here  described.  Cut  a 
forked  sapling  branch,  peel  it,  and  then 
bend  it  into  a  loop  as  illustrated  and  tie 
ends  together.  Then  cut  a  round  piece  of 
cloth — preferably  cheesecloth — and  sew  or 


tie  it  around  frame,  and  you  have  a  serv¬ 
iceable  strainer.  A  fine  scoop  can  also  be 
made  on  the  same  pattern.  Bend  the  fork 
around  a  tin  or  aluminum  cup  and  tie  ends. 
The  cup  can  be  removed  when  desired,  the 
handle  keeping  it  from  falling  through 
when  inserted  again. 

J.  Jonassen,  New  York. 


“As  Light”  Camping  Stove 

AM  sending  you  a  drawing  of  a  camp 
stove  which  is  as  light  as  any  you  can 
find.  I  have  used  this  stove  a  great  deal 
and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
sides  being  light  in  weight  it  folds  into  a 
very  small  space  and  can  be  put  under  the 
rear  seat  of  an  automobile,  in  the  tool 
box,  on  running  board  or,  in  fact,  almost 
anywhere.  The  size  of  the  stove  depends 
entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  party  it  must 
cook  for.  You  will  generally  know 
whether  your  party  averages  two,  four  or 
six,  and  can  judge  the  size  accordingly. 
Do  not  make  the  legs  too  long.  You  do 
not  need  a  big  fire  to  cook  with.  If  you 
are  cold,  build  a  bonfire  and  take  some  of 
the  coals  to  a  spot  a  little  distant  and  out 


of  the  smoke  and  there  set  up  your  cook¬ 
ing  stove. 

My  stove  cost  twenty  cents  and  was 
made  by  a  country  blacksmith  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  used  three  legs  of  %"  x 
iron,  pointed  at  one  end  to  drive  in 


ground;  two  horizontal  bars  of  J4"  x 
iron  drilled  at  each  end  to  take  J4"  stove 
bolts ;  top  of  legs  were  also  drilled  to  take 
same  bolts.  Bolt  one  leg  between  the  two 
horizontals  with  a  bolt  2"  long  so  as  to 
allow  some  play.  Bolt  a  leg  to  each  of  the 
other  two  ends  of  the  horizontals.  The 
top  of  the  stove,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
shows  how  it  is  used.  My  stove  is  only 
28"  long  as  I  seldom  use  it  for  more  than 
two  people,  but  three  feet  is  a  good  length 
for  general  use.  The  legs  fold  up  and 
horizontals  swing  together  when  closed, 
making  a  package  34"  x  %"  x  3  ft-  which 
can  be  accommodated  in  automobile,  canoe, 
or  motor  sidecar. 

Charles  L.  Burns,  Maine. 


Rest  for  Camp  Washbasin 

N  the  December  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  I  noticed  the  description  of  a 
camp  wash  stand.  Here  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  quicker  and  a  better  way  than  your  cor¬ 
respondent  describes,  and  no  injury  is  done 
to  a  tree.  Cut  three  sticks  about  three  feet 
long  point  one  end  and  drive  them  in  the 
ground  like  a  tripod,  meeting  at  the  top. 
When  you  place  the  washbasin  on,  you 
spring  them  apart  so  they  hold  the  basin 
firmly,  each  stick  pressing  toward  the 
center. 

Seeing  Bro.  Ferguson’s  hint  about  straw, 
I  would  like  to  tell  how  I  fix  my  sleeping 
bag.  I  had  a  bag  made  of  brown  canvas, 
8  oz.  weight,  7  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide, 
open  at  one  end  by  flap  and  tied  with  tape 
string.  This  was  filled  with  straw  or  hay, 
when  it  is  tied  none  of  the  filling  can  work 
out.  Placed  inside  a  sleeping  bag  it  makes 
a  fine  bed.  It  can  be  shaken  every  morn¬ 


ing.  I  have  a  cover  made  for  it  of  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  which  can  be  washed 
easily.  Whenever  one  wants  to  move  camp 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  dump  out  the 
straw  or  hay,  fold  up  the  bag  and  it  is 
ready  to  the  next  place. 

The  hints  in  Forest  and  Stream  have 
helped  me  in  the  past.  I  like  to  read 
Nessmuk’s  Camp  Fire  and  I  hope  it  will 
never  go  out.  I  am  sure  it  never  will  with 
so  many  warm  admirers. 

H.  Dutton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Hints  From  a  Summer  Tramper 

VERY  summer  my  wife  and  I  take  a 
walking  tour  through  whatever  part 
of  the  United  States  seems  to  strike  our 
fancy.  We  take  our  tent  and  outfit  on  a 
little  cart  which  I  push,  and  camp  where  • 
night  overtakes  us.  Naturally  we  like  to 
travel  as  light  as  possible '  and  we  have 
worked  out  many  contrivances  for  our 
comfort  which  may  be  interesting  to  others 
around  Nessmuk’s  Camp  Fire. 

Recently  you  published  a  hint  of  mine 
about  how  to  keep  a  bottle  corked.  I  have 
just  learned  a  good  way  to  get  a  cork  out 
that  has  got  pushed  down  inside  a  filled 
bottle.  Take  a  string  with  a  button  on  the 
end,  drop  the  button  down  into  the  liquid, 
then  with  a  long  needle  or  hatpin  draw  the 
cork  up  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Pull 
on  the  cord  and  out  comes  the  cork.  This 
was  told  to  me  by  a  friend  who  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  sending  it  in  as  a  new  hint, 
for  he  said  it  was  an  old  trick.  I  told 
him  it  was  new  to  me  and  so  I  am  sending 
it  to  you,  for  what  is  new  to  one  is  new  to  . 
another  and  this  hint  is  very  useful. 

A  handkerchief  knotted  loosely  around 
the  neck  is  much  more  comfortable  than  a 
collar  in  warm  weather.  If  it  is  clean  and 
neatly  adjusted  it  looks  fully  as  well  as  a 
collar.  I  adjust  mine  in  this  manner.  I 


fold  it  from  corner  to  corner  and  place 
loosely  about  my  neck  with  the  ends  in 
front;  instead  of  tying  it,  I  use  a  slide 
made  from  a  piece  of  stiff  leather 
x  1 34".  Round  the  corners,  then  make  two 
slits  in  it  1%"  long.  The  two  corners 
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pulled  through  the  two  slits  will  make  an 
adjustable  sliding  knot. 

This  same  principle  can  be  used  to  make 
a  safety  catch  for  keeping  the  hat  on.  I 
lost  a  very  good  hat  one  day  while  riding 

on  a  train.  I  fell 
asleep  and  it  blew 
out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  ;  so  I  devised 
a  contrivance 
which  will  keep 
my  hat  on  in  any 
position.  I  take  a 
rournd  braided 
shoestring,  cut 
two  tiny  holes  in 
the  hat  close  to 
the  sweat  band 
and  run  the  lace 
through  one  and 
around  the  crown 
and  down  through  the  other  hole.  Then 
take  a  piece  of  leather  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  nickel,  punch  four  holes  in  it  as 
shown,  and  slip  the  ends  of  the,  lace 
through  the  holes.  This  can  be  adjusted 
as  needed. 

A  good  way  for  the  hiker  to  get  an  early 
start  in  the  morning  and  not  have  to  pack 
a  shower  or  dew  wet  tent,  or  wait  until 
the  sun  dries  it,  is  to  start  a  little  fire  on 
the  ground  under  the  middle  of  the  tent. 
This  may  make  the  tent  smell  of  smoke, 
but  this  is  not  much  of  a  drawback  as  the 
“skeeters”  do  not  have  any  use  for  a  smoke 
cured  tent  or  the  people  that  sleep  in  it. 

Cooking  utensils  should  never  be  packed 
damp.  Dry  them  with  a  cloth  and  then 
hold  over  the  fire  until  steam  stops  coming 
from  them,  then  pack.  To  keep  cooking 
pots  from  collecting  leaves  and  dirt  on 
their  bottoms  always  have  handy  a  flat 
stone,  or  a  piece  of  bark,  or  two  sticks  laid 
on  the  ground  parallel  to  each  other.  Then 
the  pot  can  be  transferred  from  the  fire 
to  the  pot-rest  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  tipping  over.  When  frying  meat  or 
potatoes  over  a  camp  fire,  one  is  apt  to  get 
very  tired  of  holding  the  handle  of  the 
frying  pan.  Take  a  forked  stick  with  the 
stem  of  the  required  length;  and  let  the  han¬ 
dle  of  the  pan  rest  in  the  crotch.  If  you 
can  not  easily  get  a  forked  stick,  flatten 
the  end  of  a  stake  until  wider  than  the  pan 
handle.  It  will  balance  safely.  This  idea 
can  also  be  adapted  to  still  bait  fishing. 

A  handy  way  to  boil  an  egg  and  to  get  it 
out  of  the  boiling  water  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  without  scalding  the  hands  or  spilling 
the  water,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth  with  a  long  cord  attached.  A  small 
tobacco  sack  that  has  been  well  washed 
and  boiled  can  be  used. 

To  move  hot  stones  or  burning  logs  from 


the  fire,  use  one  forked  stick  and  a  slender 
pole ;  place  the  end  of  the  pole  through  the 
crotch  and  on  each  side  of  the  object  to 
be  moved,  then  move  the  hands  together 
and  the  object  will  be  held  firmly  enough 
to  pick  it  up  and  transfer  it. 

I  often  use  a  tiny  folding  stove  or  an 
iron  U-grate  when  cooking,  but  when  get¬ 
ting  a  big  meal  extra  accommodation  over 
the  fire  is  needed.  Then  I  press  into  ser¬ 
vice  a  picket  pin  which  I  used  to  use  for 
my  horse.  It  is  a  I  inch  bar  il/2  feet  long 
with  9  inches  bent  over  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  the  opposite  end  sharp¬ 
ened.  When  using  this  as  a  crane  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  pots,  it  must  be  worked 


bring  the  pots  over  the  fire.  Another  way 
is  to  take  a  pole  5  J4  feet  and  work  it  into 
the  ground  so  that  it  will  rest  in  the  crotch 
of  a  forked  stick  2  feet  long  set  upright. 
To  swing  the  kettle  from  this  use  a  piece 
of  wire  and  a  fishhook.  I  use  a  5/0 
O’Shaugnessy. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 

Hunters’  Handwarming  Device 

SE  a  small  battery  such  as  a  three  cell 
flash-light  takes.  This  should  be  car¬ 
ried  in  a  pocket  under  the  right  arm. 

Insulated  copper  wire  extends  from  bat¬ 
tery  down  sleeve  of  each  arm.  At  wrists 
the  copper  wire  connects  with  plain  Ger¬ 
man  silver  wire,  No.  30,  which  is  threaded 
about  the  palm  and  fingers  of  my  mittens. 

Now  when  I  hold  the  lock  of  my  gun 
with  one  hand  and  the  barrel  with  the 
other,  just  as  one  holds  his  gun  when 
shooting,  it  is  evident  that  a  circuit  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  current  generated. 


The  electricity  flows  through  battery 
along  copper  wire,  through  the  German 
silver  wire  along  the  gun  barrel,  back 
through  the  silver  wire  in  other  mitten  by 
way  of  copper  wire  into  battery. 

But  what  warms  your  hands  you  ask? 
Easy  enough!  German  silver  has  just  re¬ 
sistance  enough  so  that  it  will  heat  when 
an  electric  current  passes  through. 

Hence  your  hands  soon  become  warm 
because  of  the  heat  developed  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  silver  wire.  If  my  hands  get  too 
warm  I  shift  my  hand  from  the  metal  to 
the  wooden  part  of  the  underside  of  the 
gun,  thus  breaking  the  current,  and  the 
wire  loses  its  heat.  This  device  may  also 
be  used  without  a  gun,  and  the  hands  may 
be  clasped  together  to  complete  the  circuit. 

R.  Becker,  New  York. 


The  Best  “Go  Light”  Lunch 

F  you  are  out  for  a  hike,  on  an  all-day 
fishing  trip,  or  a  day’s  hunt,  the  best 
lunch  to  carry  is  a  sandwich,  and  the  best 
sandwich,  in  my  experience,  is  one  made 
of  bacon  and  flapjacks.  The  idea  of  a 
cold  flapjack  may  not  be  very  tempting, 
but  the  reality  is.  There  is  an  amount  of 
nourishment  and  a  “filling”  quality  to  this 
combination  which  I  challenge  any  reader 
of  Nessmuk’s  Camp  Fire  to  beat. 

R.  W.,  Canada. 


Pure,  Cold  Drinking  Water 

DRINK  of  cold  water  is  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  camper.  In  the 
spring  when  the  streams  are  muddy  or  in 

summer  when  the 
water  is  warm  and 
insipid  at  the  sur¬ 
face  there  is  al¬ 
ways  cold  water  at 
the  bottom.  I  take 
a  jug  or  a  flask,  tie 
a  heavy  stone  to 
the  bottom,  cork  it 
firmly  but  not  too 
tightly  with  a  cork 
that  has  a  small 
screw  eye  inserted 
in  the  top.  Then  I 
tie  a  fish  line  to 
the  cork  and  to  the 
middle  of  the  can¬ 
teen  strap,  and 
lower  the  bottle 
into  the  water. 
When  it  gets  to 
the  bottom  I  pull  out  the  cork  and  get  a 
bottleful  of  clear,  cold  water.  Be  sure  the 
fish  line  is  very  strong  as  it  has  to  pull  up 
the  stone  as  well  as  the  filled  bottle. 

“Wandering  Buckeye." 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CANVAS  CANOE 

PRACTICAL  DETAILS  AND  LUCID  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
LIGHTEST  AND  MOST  EFFICIENT  CRAFT  FOR  USE  ON  RAPIDS  AND  SHALLOW  WATERS 


AT  one  time  I  lived  near  the  Saddle 
River  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  This 
small  stream  averaged  16  feet  in 
width  and  4  feet  in  depth.  It  flowed  in  a 
southerly  course  at  a  low  rate  of  speed, 
probably  4  miles  per  hour.  There  were 
so  many  choice  fishing  “holes”  that  I  could 
not  reach,  only  by  endless  miles  of  walk¬ 
ing,  that  I  decided  to  build  a  light  craft 
and  picked  the  canoe  as  the  lightest  and 
most  efficient.  This  I  estimated  could  be 
portaged  or  transported  over  fallen  trees, 
rapids  and  shallow  water  more  readily  than 
the  heavy  row  boat. 

I  have  built  many  canvas  canoes  and 
have  always  adhered  to  my  original  design 
which  is  now  at  least  15  years  old  and  I 
have  found  that  all  of  the  crafts  I  built 
were  sturdy,  swift  and  safe.  The  dete¬ 
rioration  is  slight  as  the  canvas  only  has 
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to  be  changed  in  event  of  wear  on  stones, 
sticks  and  running  rapids  or  ordinary 
“wear  and  tear.”  The  tacks  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  with  a  tack  puller,  filed  to  sharp 
edges.  The  canvas  is  replaced  with  new 
and  new  copper  tacks  are  used  to  refasten 
it  to  the  frame. 

The  construction  of  a  home  made  can¬ 
vas  canoe  is  as  follows : — Procure  from  a 
lumber  yard,  4  lengths  of  i"x2"  clear 
spruce,  16  feet  to  18  feet  long,  also  16 
pieces  of  l/±"  x  1%"  x  16'  to  18'  long  (lat¬ 
tice)  of  pine  or  cypress,  and  enough  ordi¬ 
nary  barrel  hoops  to  center  them  every  6 
inches.  Nail  these  securely  to  keel  and 
gunwales  with  copper  nails,  or  make  a  job 
by  boring  54"  holes  with  hand  drill  or  brace 
and  screwing  in  galvanized  iron  screws 
3/16"  diameter  x  i(4”  long. 

The  stern  and  bow  posts  are  of  size  and 


construction  shown,  and  of  good  dry  and 
sound  wood.  All  members  attached  to 
these  posts  are  to  be  centered  and  evenly 
spaced,  the  holes  drilled  as  above  men¬ 
tioned  and  the  keel  and  longitudinal  strips 
fastened  thereto  by  brass  screws  counter¬ 
sunk  1/64",  so  that  the  canvas  will  not 
chafe  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  nail  or 
the  crew.  Fill  in  with  putty  and  after  the 
frame  is  assembled  cover  all  with  a  good 
thick  coat  of  best  spar  varnish  (“outside” 
or  marine  varnish). 

Brace  all  corners,  such  as  keel  to  posts, 
etc.,  with  x  i"x  3"  x  3"  iron  braces  or 
brackets  with  four  3/16"  countersunk  holes 
drilled  in  same.  Screw  them  fast  with 
brass  screws,  and  after  all  are  in  tight,  tip 
the  entire  frame  on  end  and  by  placing  a 
piece  of  2"  x  4"  lumber  5'  long  or  so,  under 
its  center,  shake  it  roughly  with  a  man  at 
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each  end,  bear¬ 
ing  down,  at  the 
same  time  on 
the  bow  and 
stern,  then  roll 
it  over,  and 
while  not  try¬ 
ing  to  break  it 
“bump  it  good,” 
after  which 


lon/aiiuc//nd/ 


sere  'ft  f/cf/Te. 

"A  / 4  ’  £&/)</ /reft. 


s//c//ftg 


tighten  up  on 
all  screws  and 
braces.  This 
makes  a  con¬ 
s' truction 
of  more  rigid¬ 
ity  and  will  not 
u  1  t  i  m  a  t  e  1  y 
wrinkle  the 
canvas. 

Next  sand¬ 
paper  all  over 
and  stretch  on 
a  good  quality 
duck  or  heavy 
canvas,  stretch¬ 
ing  on  tightly  and  tacking  down  every  /% 
inch.  Use  2  pieces,  one  for  each  side  from 
center  ©f  keel  to  gunwale  top,  cross  lap¬ 
ping  full  width  of  keel  and  place  3  rows 
of  tacks  straight  along  same.  Lay  on  your 
keel  strip  and  top  strips  (after  giving  3 
coats  best  linseed  oil),  and  apply  2  coats 
best  American  lead  and  oil  of  color  de¬ 
sired.  Light  strips  of  aluminum  are  run 
on  the  ends  to  prevent  damage,  but  are 
not  ecessary  on  the  bottom  as  the  keel 
amply  protects  the  bottom. 

Light  seats  are  made  of  old  wicker  chair 
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“cane,”  laced  onto  i"xi  >4"  oak  cross 
pieces.  Provide  2  cross  braces  of  i"x2" 
cypress  from  gunwale  to  gunwale  secured 
to  same  by  1/16"  x  J4"  x  2"  x  2"  brackets 
screwed  in  place  by  //'  x  Y screws.  Space 
these  about  equidistant,  dividing  the  length 
of  canoe  by  3  and  using  these  points  for 
centers  of  the  cross  braces. 
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SE  copper,  galvanized  or  brass,  tacks, 
screws  or  brackets  throughout.  In 
stretching  on  the  canvas  tack  down 
a  little  at  a  time  and  endeavor  to  make  it 
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“drum  tight.”  Allow  each  coat  of  linseed 
oil  to  dry  thoroughly,  before  applying  the 
next  one.  Light  brackets  may  be  provided 
on  each  side  (inside)  for  carrying  guns, 
paddles,  etc.,  in  case  of  portage.  If  the 
ribs  (barrel  hoops)  are  too  stiff,  boil  them 
for  )4  hour  in  water  and  then  apply,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  drilled  the  holes. 

I  also  found  that  in  paddling  up  stream 
a  small  “leg-of-mutton”  sail  helped  me 
wonderfully,  so  I  made  a  clamp  of  i/i6"x 
7/ i"  iron  on  the  top  center  front  of  the  for¬ 
ward  (or  rear)  seat  and  fastened  a  block 
of  wood  3"  x  3"  x  4"  to  the  keel  directly 
'oops  centered  under  its  center  line,  then  drilled 
a  hole  in  the  block  1"  diameter  and  in¬ 
serted  a  “mast”  made  of  an  old  long  rake 
handle,  drilling  a  3/16"  hole  6"  from  top 
and  one  12"  from  bottom.  The  top  hole 
held  the  sail  up  and  the  bottom  hole  was 
for  slipping  in  a  %"  bolt  with  nut  to  keep 
mast  from  coming  out.  All  this  rigging 
was  quickly  put  up  and  as  quickly  taken 
down.  Steering  is  by  the  paddle.  The  sail 
should  not  be  over  5  feet  at  the  base  by  5 
feet  high,  unless  an  outrigger  seat  is  used 
to  counter-balance  in  strong  winds.  For 
the  sail,  use  a  light  duck.  The  swinging 
“boom”  or  bottom  piece  is  Y diameter 
good  clear  grain  spruce,  and  sail  is 
hemmed  with  strong  thread,  and  secured 
to  mast  and  boom  by  heavy  fish  line 
wrapped  around  every  3". 

)/  A  good  “hold  fast  line”  to  the  bank  i» 
accomplished  by  carrying  enough  rope  (Y&" 
hemp)  to  wrap  around  a  convenient  tree 
or  root  and  return  to  a  2  prong  cleat, 
screwed  fast  to  the  gunwale  inside,  front 
and  back.  For  long  trips  carry  a  piece  of 
light  waterproof  cloth,  rubber  covered, 
(continued  on  page  179) 
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THE  MAN  WHO  HANDLED  RINGING  BELLS 

ROBERT  ARMSTRONG,  TRAINER  OF  POINTERS,  HAS  WRITTEN  A  PAGE  OR  TWO 
OF  FIELD  TRIAL  HISTORY  WORTHY  OF  THE  TRADITIONS  OF  HIS  FAMILY 


THERE  would  not  be  much  to  field 
trials  without  sensations,  in  fact  it  is 
the  high  lights  that  attract  the  public 
and  keep  up  interest ;  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  repeating  sensations  until  they  be¬ 
come  monotonous,  and  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  the  Ziegler  string  of  bird  dogs 
have  won  with  such  painful  regularity  that 
the  public  is  beginning  to  ask  when  will 
another  string  of  dogs  and  another  handler 
appear  to  dim  their  laurels. 

It  was  a  year  ago  last  September  that 
Robert  Armstrong  first  cast  away  these 
Ziegler  dogs  before  a  field  trial  judge  on 
the  occasion  of  the  All  American  trials  at 
Rigby,  N.  Dakota.  They  began  breaking 
records  that  day  and  they  have  con- 
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tinued  breaking  records  ever  since. 

These  Ziegler  dogs  are  pointers  and  the 
pointer  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
prairie  dog  par  excellence.  His  coat  is 
shorter  so  that  he  stands  the  heat  better 
than  his  long  haired  brother;  his  round 
cat  foot  with  its  thick  pads  stands  up  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  harsh  soil  of  a  good  chicken 
country  than  the  'mere  spaniel-like  foot 
of  the  setter,  and  finally  the  elusive  run¬ 
ning  tricks  of  the  pinnated  grouse  are 
solved  by  the  pointer  with  an  accuracy  that 
the  setter  is  seldom  able  to  equal.  It  is  a 
question  of  ancestry.  The  pointer  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  hounds  and  loves  to  work 
out  the  mysteries  of  a  trail ;  the  setter  is 
of  spaniel  ancestry  and  works  fastest  on 


birds  that  do  not  run  but  which  hide  and 
spring  into  the  air  only  when  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  approach  of  danger. 

In  years  past  some  remarkable  dogs  have 
appeared  at  the  All  American  trials.  In 
fact  a  win  in  one  of  their  big  stakes  shares 
with  the  United  States  trials  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  important  honor  of  the 
year,  for  the  All  American  formally  opens 
the  field  trial  season  which  closes  with  the 
United  States  trials  at  Grand  Junction. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1916  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  best  known  field  trial  handlers 
and  their  assistants  located  in  the  Dakotas 
and  over  the  line  in  Manitoba  preparing  for 
these  trials  the  bird  dogs  that  had  been  sent 
(continued  on  page  191) 


Qy  Courtesy  of  the  American  Field,  Chicago.  , 

Robert  Armstrong  holding  Great  Island  Ringing  Bells  (right)  and  John  Gude  holding  Unospeck  at  the  13th  American  Futurity 
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HINTS,  ¥ 


AND 


F.  W.  R.,  Holyoke,  Mass. : 

[Relative  to  your  query  in  the  January 
issue  of  Forest  and  Stream  as  to  the  best 
method  of  keeping  the  feet  warm  when 
hunting,  the  following  replies  have  been 
sent  in.  We  hope  that  they  will  prove 
helpful,  and  extend  our  thanks  to  our 
readers  for  their  ready  response  to  a 
brother  sportsman’s  inquiry. — Editors.] 

I  was  born  in  the  days  of  cowhide  boots 
and  my  feet  were  always  painfully  cold 
and  sometimes  wet.  Then  came  the  rub¬ 
ber  boots  with  the  extra  stocking  foot  to 
be  worn  over  the  regular  sock — drier  feet 
the  result,  also  colder  feet.  Then  came 
the  shoes  with  the  high  cloth  top  overshoe 
so  familiar  to  everyone  these  days.  They 
were  very  warm  indeed,  and  my  feet  were 
always  comfortable.  But  if  you  want 
something  in  which  you  can  sit  on  a  log 
all  day  and  fish,  or  sit  on  a  rock  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  wait  for  your  game  and  have 
your  feet  so  warm  and  comfortable  that 
you  will  forget  where  you  are,  buy  a  pair 
of  felt  boots  with  a  two-  or  three-buckle 
overshoe,  the  higher  the  better.  Every 
night  take  off  the  overshoes  and  dry  them 
out,  and  there  you  are !  No  matter  how 
cold  the  weather,  or  how  much  snow  or 
rain,  your  feet  will  be  the  least  of  your 
troubles.  I  have  tried  everything  on  the 
market  and  these  felt  boots  are  the  best 
I  ever  have  found.  I  have  ridden  all  day 
in  extreme  cold  weather  on  a  load  of  tele¬ 
graph  poles,  driving  team  with  my  feet 
hanging'down  uncovered  except  with  these 
boots.  I  never  knew  real  comfort  in  the 
woods  until  I  had  them.  Of  course  they 
are  somewhat  cumbersome  and  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  drawing  room,  but  for 
warmth  I  can  heartily  recommend  them. 

W.  O.,  Wilton,  Conn. 

My  sympathies  are  extended  to  F.  W. 
R.,  who  inquires  about  a  remedy  for  cold 
feet.  I  have  done  considerable  hunting 
and  surveying  in  Northern  Ontario  and 
the  Rockies  of  British  Columbia  and  until 
a  few  years  ago  cold  feet  surely  were 
very  troublesome.  After  trying  everything 
in  boots  and  socks  I  wear  now  a  pair  of 
medium  heavy  wool  socks  first,  then  a  pair 
of  mackinaw  socks,  the  heavy  lumbermen’s 
kind,  and  rubbers.  The  secret,  I  find,  is 
not  to  get  your  socks  or  rubbers  too  tight. 
In  very  cold  weather  I  wear  medium 
weight  wool  socks,  then  heelless  sheepskin 
i  shoes,  then  the  mackinaws  and  rubbers. 
It  is  rather  bulky,  but  you  will  find  it  very 
i  warm.  On  runways  or  running  instru¬ 
ments  I  keep  my  feet  moving  continually, 
tapping  my  toe  against  my  heel,  each  foot 
alternately.  It  becomes  a  habit  and  no 
'bother.  If  your  feet  do  get  cold  for  a 
spell,  throw  your  foot  forward  full  length 
with  a  snap  a  few  times.  It  will  warm  it 


up.  If  you  have  to  stand  quiet  much,  keep 
off  the  snow  or  rocks  and  stand  on  a 
bunch  of  brush  or  limbs.  I  have  stood 
the  cold  350  to  40°  below  in  this  gear. 

H.  W.  P„  Windsor,  Ont. 

Here  in  Northern  Minnesota  we  have 
been  having  45  to  50  degrees  below  zero 
during  the  last  of  the  year.  For  winter 
wear  I  select  a  pair  of  light  woolen  socks, 
a  pair  of  light  weight  leather  soles  with 
soft  roomy  toes  and  wear  over  these  a 
pair  of  four-buckle  Arctics.  I  have  spent 
several  winters  in  the  logging  camps  and 
have  had  experience  with  almost  every 
kind  of  footwear,  but  find  nothing  so  com¬ 
fortable  as  this  outfit. 

A.  B.  P.,  Big  Falls,  Minn. 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  am  out  on  all  the 
cold  days  as  well  as  the  warm  ones,  and 
have  done  a  little  hunting  and  trapping 
this  fall  and  winter,  as  'well  as  cutting 
wood  when  the  mercury  stood  below  zero. 
My  “recipe”  for  keeping  my  feet  warm  is 
to  wear  a  pair  of  home  knit  woolen  socks 
next  my  feet,  over  that  a  pair  of  cotton 
socks,  then  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  and 
leggins.  If  the  weather  is  wet  I  put  on 
two  pair  of  woolen  socks  and  a  pair  of 
moccasins  inside  my  rubber  boots.  I  have 
found  that  the  secret  is  to  keep  the  feet 
dry  by  wearing  woolen  socks. 

R.  E.  J.,  Newark,  Del. 

I  have  been  prospecting  for  years  in  the 
far  north  of  Canada.  Wrapped  in  two 
pairs  of  woolen  socks,  sheepskin  mocca¬ 
sins  and  deerskin  moccasins  on  top,  your 
feet  are  liable  to  get  cold  when  snowshoe- 
ing  all  day  at  40  degrees  or  more  below 
zero.  Make  a  little  fire  and  give  your 
naked  feet  a  good  rub  with  snow  until 
they  get  red.  You  may  think  it  tough,  but 
your  feet  must  get  hardened.  In  ordinary 
temperatures  one’s  feet  should  not  get 
cold  unless  one’s  blood  circulation  is  bad. 
Try  the  following  treatment :  Give  your 
feet  a  hot  bath  about  twice  a  week,  add 
cold  water  to  the  hot  water  and  finish  up 
with  cold  water.  Dry  and  rub  well  and 
put  vaseline  or  olive  oil,  rubbing  in  well. 
Thus  your  skin  will  be  made  healthy  and 
do  its  work.  Exercise  your  toes  and 
ankles.  Do  not  spoil  your  feet  with  too 
many  wrappings  or  narrow  shoes  as  this 
prevents  free  circulation  and  your  skin 
becomes  dead.  Harden  your  feet. 

H.  B.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


G.  L.  S.  Columbus,  Ohio : 

You  can  buy  a  sleeping  bag  at  any  of  the 
many  establishments  which  sell  sportsmen’s 
outfits  or  you  can  make  one  at  home. 
Watch  the  columns  of  Forest  and  Stream 
as  an  article  on  constructing  a  practical 
sleeping  bag  will  be  published  soon. 


J.  W.  B.,  Toledo,  Ohio : 

In  reading  my  January  number  I  see  you 
are  going  through  New  Mexico  from  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  If  you  have  time  and  want  a 
good  day’s  rabbit,  quail  and  partridge 
shooting  you  will  most  likely  go  to  Santa 
Fe  and  then  on  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Take  a  run  down  to  Columbus,  N.  M.,  and 
visit  the  hill  where  Villa  had  his  machine 
gun  planted  at  the  raid  in  1916,  also  the 
drug  store  near  the  bank  where  most  of 
the  fi;ghting  took  place.  The  Mexicans 
went  in  by  the  side  door  and  came  out  at 
the  front  door  only  to  be  dropped  and 
they  were  all  burnt  on  the  hill  just  across 
the  railroad  tracks  from  Columbus.  You 
can  go  to  Deming,  N.  M.,  and  on  the  way 
have  some  fine  shooting.  About  eight 
miles  from  Columbus  take  the  left-hand 
road,  it  takes  you  up  to  the  mountains 
and  there  is  where  we  used  to  hunt  lots 
of  game.  From  Deming  you  go  to  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona.  Wishing  you  a  good  trip. 

F.  W.  R.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


R.  C.,  La  Mott,  Pa. : 

In  the  December  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  you  mention  pumpkin  seed  emul¬ 
sion  as  a  cure  for  tapeworm  in  dogs. 
Kindly  let  me  know  how  to  prepare  this, 
the  amount  to  give,  etc.  I  have  tried  many 
different  things  on  a  young  dog  without 
results. 

Ans. — Shell  one-half  pint  of  pumpkin 
seeds,  stew  over  a  slow  fire  until  soft. 
Give  a  dose  of  one  teaspoonful  to  a  dog 
the  size  of  a  fox  terrier;  repeat  in  three 
days  if  necessary. 


C.  F.  R.,  New  York.: 

Please  tell  me  through  your  “Seneca’s 
Hints  and  Helps”  where  I  can  get  a  new 
Springfield  Army  rifle,  how  much  it  costs, 
and  what  would  the  cartridges  cost? 

Ans. — The  only  way  you  can  obtain  a 
new  army  rifle  is  by  enlisting.  If  you  are 
of  sound  health  and  suitable  age  and  do 
so,  we  hope  you  will  return  safely  a  good 
marksman  ready  to  teach  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  how  to  shoot,  so  that  we  will  again  be 
a  nation  of  riflemen. 


“Very  Much  Interested,”  New  York: 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  of  about  50  acres- 
suitable  for  game  bird  raising  and  am  con¬ 
templating  the  raising  of  same,  especially 
pheasants  and  probably  quail.  Do  you 
think  I  would  find  sale  for  birds  and  eggs 
if  produced  in  any  large  quantity  or  in 
other  words,  a  paying  proposition  if  prop¬ 
erly  managed?  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  this  line  of  work. 

Ans.— There  is  no  doubt  but  that  you 
can  make  it  an  interesting  and  profitable 
business.  See  page  162  of  this  issue. 
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T.  K.  LEE 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Champion  pistol  shot 
of  the  U.S.A. — winner 
of  several  World's 
championships  with 
rifle.  Just  began  trap 
shooting  in  1917  but 
was  runner  up  for 
Alab  a  m  a  State 
Championship 
and  won 
Alabama 
Sweep- 
stakes 
by 


I  can  make  better 
scores  with  an 

ITHACA  ” 

Any  man  can  shoot  an 

ITHACA  better. 

Catalogue  FREE 
Double  hammerless 
guns,  $29.00  up; 
single  barrel  trap 
guns,  $85.00  up. 
Address  25 
ITHACA  GUN 
CO. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun, 
he  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don’t  you 
experiment?  It’s  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable  money. 


Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you  out 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 

270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


25c 

Postpaid 


For 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 


or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 


In  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  kuown  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tipf  con¬ 
taining  3k'  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

VH.  F.  NTE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Good  Sport  in  the  South 

On  my  large,  old  rice  plantation  ten  miles  from 
Georgetown,  S.  C.,  I  have  some  of  the  finest  shoot¬ 
ing  for  deer,  turkeys,  ducks,  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels 
and  snipe  in  this  part  of  the  South.  The  finest 
fishing,  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  on  the  coast. 
Private  fresh  water  lake  excellently  stocked,  few 
hundred  feet  from  camp.  Most  exciting  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  with  well  trained  horses  and  hounds.  A  re¬ 
markably  attractive  locality  for  the  visiting  sports¬ 
men.  I  have  a  large  plantation  home  overlooking 
the  water  and  bungalows  which  I  use  as  lodges  for 
visiting  sportsmen,  and  together  with  excellent 
Southern  cooking  I  can  promise  you  a  long-to-be- 
remembered  trip. 

Write  at  once  and  state  when  you  can  come,  as 
I  can  take  care  of  only  a  limited  number  and  must 
know  in  advance.  Send  for  booklet. 

F.  E.  JOHNSTONE,  sofrrHCAROUNA 


A  WINTER  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  COURSE 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 

«|WIAN\  targets  have  been  devised  since 
the  advent  of  rifled  firearms,  but 
fortunately  few  of  them  have  survived.  I 
say  fortunately,  for  the  most  desirable 
thing  about  any  target  is  that  it  shall  repre¬ 
sent  some  standard  design  that  is  uniformly 
used  by  shooters  throughout  the  country, 
and  at  standard  distances.  For  only  in  this 
way  can  skill  with  the  rifle  be  compared, 
and  a  record  kept  of  the  performances  of 
different  riflemen  at  different  times  and 
places. 

“What  we  want  at  present  is  more  rifle¬ 
men  to  shoot  at  the  targets  we  have ;  and 
anyone  who  endeavors  to  foist  upon  us 
new  target  designs  I  always  feel  inclined  to 
regard  almost  as  a  malefactor.” 

Thus  wrote  Dr.  W.  G.  Hudson  exactly 
fifteen  years  ago  and,  while  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  refuse  to  correct  an  error 
because  it  has  been  sealed  and  blessed  at 
Washington,  I  fully  concur  with  the  Doc¬ 
tor  that  “outlaw”  targets  should  be  avoided 
whenever  possible;  so  I  have  laid  out  this 
instruction  course  under  “standard”  con¬ 
ditions. 

My  experience  as  an  instructor  of  small 
arms  practice  has  taught  me  that  the  surest 
and  quickest  way  to  make  a  rifleman  is  to 
give  the  man  a  definite  object  to  work  for 
and  graduate  the  instruction  into  successive 
steps,  in  order  that  each  time  a  man  comes 
out  to  shoot,  he  leaves  with  a  sense  of 
having  accomplished  something,  of  being 
at  least  one  step  nearer  a  practical  degree 
of  proficiency  with  his  weapon.  Upon  this 
basic  principle  I  evolved  a  series  of  instruc¬ 
tion  courses  that  did  away  with  desultory 
practice  and  left  no  opportunity  for  a  man 
to  tinker  with  his  sights  until  he  becomes 
bored  with  the  game  and  disgruntled  with 
himself.  And  by  permitting  a  man  to  reach 
the  top  by  a  series  of  selective  scores,  the 
mere  completing  of  the  course  as  a  whole 
did  not  rob  it  of  its  original  interest;  there 
is  always  the  incentive  to  improve  the  rat¬ 
ing  made  by  further  shooting.  When  an 
instructor  has  created  an  interest  in  the 
game  his  work  is  only  just  started,  he  must 
sustain  that  interest,  otherwise  he  fails 
utterly,  regardless  of  his  other  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

AS  to  targets  and  ranges,  all  the  firing  is 
done  on  one  type  of  target  at  one 
distance,  the  range  used  depending  entirely 
upon  the  available  facilities,  and  the  shoot¬ 
ing  may  be  done  either  indoors  or  outdoors 
as  circumstances  warrant. 

If  only  so  feet  can  be  obtained,  use  the 
standard  fifty-foot  gallery  target  prescribed 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  having  a 
3/16  inch  scoring  bull  counting  “io”  and  a 
black  sighting  bull’s-eye  of  inches.  At 
75  feet  use  the  standard  N.  R.  A.  25-yard 
Indoor  League  target  having  a  half-inch 
ten-ring  and  a  two-inch  sighting  bull.  For 


fifty  yards  use.the  standard  N.  R.  A.  small¬ 
bore  target  for  that  distance  with  a  one- 
inch  scoring  bull,  a  three-inch  sighting  bull, 
and  half-inch  graduations.  As  my  outfit 
have  a  hundred-yard,  outdoor  range 
equipped  for  winter  work  we  use  the  stand¬ 
ard  N.  R.  A.  small-bore  target  which  has 
a  two-inch  ten-ring,  a  six-inch  sighting  bull 
and  one-inch  graduations. 

These  targets  are  made  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  ranges  used  and  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  proposed  course  is 
that  clubs  firing  over  different  distances  can 
make  accurate  comparisons  of  the  relative 
skill  displayed  by  their  members.  If  your 
dealer  can  not  furnish  you  with  the  targets 
needed,  I  would  suggest  you  write  me  and 
I  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  them, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  consult  me  about  any 
other  matters  that  may  trouble  you. 

A  man’s  rating  is  based  on  ten  selective 
scores  of  ten  shots  each,  and  all  targets 
for  “record”  must  be  certified  to  by  the 
Range  Officer.  No  “sweetening”  or  “sugar¬ 
ing”  of  scores  until  a  man  has  fired  the 
entire  course,  although  a  reasonable  number 
of  sighting  shots  will  be  allowed  at  all 
times.  In  short,  a  man  may  shoot  as  much 
as  he  pleases  until  he  obtains  an  aggregate 
score  that  suits  him,  as  the  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  encourage  the  shooter  to  per¬ 
fect  himself  in  the  basic  principles  of  the 
game  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
persistent  and  intelligent  practice.  And 
the  posting  of  the  scores  in  the  range  as 
soon  as  they  are  made,  turns  the  firing  into 
a  continuous  re-entry  match  and  awakens 
the  competitive  spirit. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  consists  of 
six  ten-shot  strings  at  Slow  Fire  in  three 
different  positions.  Three  strings  fired 
from  a  rest  at  prone,  sitting  and  standing, 
respectively.  And  three  strings  fired  with¬ 
out  a  rest,  one  prone,  one  sitting  and  one 
standing.  Sixty  shots  in  all. 

Rapid  Fire  calls  for  ten  shots  in  two 
minutes  when  a  single  shot  rifle  is  used, 
or  ten  shots  in  one  minute  with  a  repeater, 
no  marking  until  the  string  is  completed. 
Two  strings  from  a  rest,  one  prone  and 
one  sitting.  Two  strings  without  a  rest, 
one  prone  and  one  sitting.  Forty  shots 
for  record. 

As  the  scoring  bull  counts  “10,”  the  en¬ 
tire  hundred  shots  make  a  possible  aggre¬ 
gate  score  of  one  thousand  points  and 
the  ratings  are  as  follows:  Expert,  850; 
sharpshooter,  750;  marksman,  650. 


THE  STRIKING  ENERGY  OF  FALL¬ 
ING  BULLETS 

C.  V.  Q.,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  asks  in  the 
January  issue :  “Where  may  I  obtain  data 
showing  the  striking  power  of  bullets 
when  they  return  to  earth  after  having 
been  fired  straight  up  in  the  air?” 

Herewith  is  a  solution  of  the  problem: 

The  terminal  velocity  of  a  falling  pro¬ 
jectile  is  that  velocity  at  the  time  when  the 
resistance  of  the  air  upon  it  equals  its 
weight.  The  velocity  of  a  falling  bullet 
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cannot  be  greater  than  its  terminal  ve¬ 
locity.  If  its  velocity  is  greater  than  its 
terminal  velocity,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  bullet  were  fired  vertically  downward, 
the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  it  (being 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  bullet) 
would  reduce  its  velocity,  if  given  suffi¬ 
cient  time  in  which  to  act,  to  its  terminal 
'  elocity.  That  is,  if  the  bullet  is  fired 
from  an  airplane  at  a  sufficient  height,  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet  will  be  reduced  to  its 
terminal  velocity  before  reaching  the  earth. 
If  the  velocity  is  less  than  its  terminal  ve¬ 
locity,  the  resistance  of  the  air  upon  it  (be¬ 
ing  less  than  the  weight  of  the  bullet)  will 
permit  gravity  to  increase  its  velocity  until 
it  equals  its  terminal  velocity.  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  air  may  be  readily  calculated 
by  Formula  ioa,  page  44,  Bevis  &  Dono¬ 
van's  Practical  Exterior  Ballistics.  The 
terminal  velocity  may  be  determined  by 
solving  for  Vn  in  that  formula  or  more 
easily  by  the  following- 
gXC 

Vn=: - in  which  g  equals  32.16,  V11 

A 

the  terminal  velocity  and  C  the  ballistic  co¬ 
efficient  of  the  bullet.  The  values  of  A 
md  n  are  found  on  page  43  in  the  book 
mentioned.  Using  the  Springfield  .30-150- 
2700-C  .389  the  value  of  n  is  2,  because  the 
terminal  velocity  is  less  than  790  f.  s. 

If  the  bullet  falls  point  donward  or  is 
’hot  downward,  C  equals  .389  and  solving 
he  formula,  using  logarithms  for  conven- 
ence, 

ve  have  log  g  —  1.50732 

log  .389  =  1.58995 
colog  A  =4.33011 


2)  5.42738 


Terminal  velocity  =  2.71369  =  517  foot 
econds.  Using  the  excellent  formula  for 
nergy,  as  given  by  the  same  authors,  we 
ave 

.  =  0.0000022222  M  V2,  we  have  energy 
quals  84  ft.  lbs. 

If  the  bullet  falls  base  downwards,  as  it 
■ould  if  shot  vertically  upwards,  the  value 
f  c  (small),  the  coefficient  of  resistance, 
ecomes  2,  and  then  C  becomes  0.117. 
sing  this  value  of  C  in  the  preceding 
irmula,  we  get  terminal  velocity  equals 
I5  f.  s.  and  the  striking  energy  equals  27 
.  lbs.  approximately.  It  is  quite  evident 
iat  the  penetration  in  either  case  would 
slight.  j.  r.  Bevis,  Ph.D. 


■  L.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. : 

Mr.  Miller  states  in  his  book,  page  73, 
at  the  recoil  of  a  certain  rifle  is  twenty- 
o  hundred  ft.  pounds.  Can  that  be  true? 
■^nS-  Mr.  Miller  undoubtedlv  meant  22 
pounds. 

Q~He  a^so  states  on  page  100  that  if  a 

■  rifle  be  shot  at  200  yards  with  the  sights 
t  at  zero,  the  bullet  would  drop  only  or 
proximately  twenty-one  inches.  Can 
it  be  true? 

A.ns.— Assuming  that  Mr.  Miller  meant 
J  regular  .22  Long  Rifle  cartridge  we 
’uld  say  that  the  drop  of  the  bullet 
•uld  be  approximately  forty-seven  inches, 
the  rifle  was  sighted  on  the  bull’s-eye 
200  yards  by  centering  it  through  the 
-e  the  drop  of  the  bullet  would  be  about 
inches. 

Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the 
olph  High  Power  Automatic  Rifle? 

'ms. — No. 


The  Ideal 
Garment  for 
the  Soldier 
Boys  in  the 
camps  or 
trenches. 


PREVENTS  Colds  and  Chills 

without  bundling  or  obstructing  your  bodily  free¬ 
dom  when  outdoors.  Co  Pro  fits  your  needs— it  is 
a.  sightly  sleeveless,  cold-resisting  garment  which 
weigd  tpe“ec*;  wm<t  protection  without  unnecessary 

Can  be. rolled. int 9  a  package  eight  (8)  inches  long, 
two  (2)  inches  in  diameter  weighing  only  eight  ounces. 

Keep  comfortable  with 

CO -PRO 

The  Great  Garment  for  the  Great  Outdoor 


Made  in  Olive,  Tan  or  Grey,  in  three 
(3)  sizes.  Small,  Medium  and  Larger. 
Endorsed  by  leading  sporting  authori¬ 
ties.  On  sale  at  the  better  shops.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
$2.50,  mentioning  size  and  color  you 
want,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  Co-Pro 
postpaid. 

The  Story  of  Co-Pro  is  embodied  in 
the  interesting  Sportsman’s  Book.  Free 
on  request. 


Greenfeld  &  Cohn,  inc.,  Mfrs.  of  Nathan's 
Co-Pro,  Dept.  B,  44  W.  28th  St.,  New  York.  City. 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


game-^hootingaranges?*nThe^°ammuniti1onetlfevnus Haf  °T  longest  PracticaI 

but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  (TS  l “I7  not  ?nly  of  velocity, 

1S  To^se"8  what ‘a  ^ff’388  f°Vu  calibers:  22>  256,  30#ancU35  "  ***  ^  There 

and  in  higher  energy  "t  "the  shorter"' oSs,  tableTIn^our  its-pa^  cata^ 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

ffis.’ws.  srss** 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 

I’aradlse  f°r.the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips  5 

kindsmof  Fish  and  GamerJ  All'along1  th^rout^of3  the  nOI|lpany's  sys‘era  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who TJ/l  streA"s  famous  for  their  Salmon 
no  other  countrv  In  „™in  L  A  •  , been  fish.lnF  .4nd  hunting  in  New- 


?nd  £r0  j*  also  wanoou  Darrens. 

srssznrsf  arts.«rs  sa  ztajti  „ 

Booklet  and  PoMer,  cheerful!,  forwarded  ooo”  .“olStton  ““'"““"l  fojether  with  illustrated 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANYNST°NE’  General  Passenger  Agent, 

— - . - - - -  ST.  JOHN'S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


ENJOY  Y0UR  NIGHTS 

WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

Z?,?ectloa"  AJr ,  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desii-able  feature  ■ 
are  waterproof  rot  and  vermm  pmof!  and  wUl 
vithstiuid  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 

-  bimdh^histaiitly  de3ated  rolled  ££ 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Good  Hunting  at  Moderate  Cost 


Newport  Springs  Camp  Cottages,  Newport, 
Fla.  Quail,  wild  turkey,  deer,  ducks  and  geese 
in  abundance.  Charming  location  on  St.  Marks 
river,  twenty  miles  from  Tallahassee,  near  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Sulphur  swimming  pool.  Water  beneficial  for 
rheumatism  and  indigestion.  'Ideal  winter  climate. 
For  particulars  address  Nathaniel  Brewer  Jr. 
Newport,  Florida. 


Worth  far  more  than  its  weight  in  gold  to 
trie  hunter,  trapper  or  camper,  or  to  anyone 
who  may  find  himself  without  shelter.  Every 
soldier  and  militiaman  ought  to 
have  one.  Holds  enough  matches 
for  several  days  and  is  absolutely 
waterproof.  Made  of  seamless  brass 
with  water-tight  cover.  Size  of  10- 
gauge  shell — just  light  for  pocket, 
thousands  of  dozens  used  by  Euro¬ 
pean  soldiers  and  officers.  Get  one  now 
— be  prepared  for  emergencies 

50c.  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 
or  by  _  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt,  of 
PH™-  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  you. 

Write  for  Catalog  of  Marble's  Game- 
Getter  Gun  and  Sixty  Specialties  for 
Sportsmen. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 


SEND  $1.50  “r 

OUTFIT 

(Mailed  direct  insured.  Parcel  Post) 

Consisting  of  7  Guaranteed  Blades,  Nickel 
Handle  Shaving  Brush,  Colgate  Shaving - — 

Cift  oe‘in‘0,rCe<1  Knurled  Handle-  Ideal 

Gift  tor  Soldier  or  Sailor.  Agents  Wanted. 

BURHAM  SAFFTY  RAZOR  CO.,  64  MURRAY  ST.  N  Y 
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Every  issue  of 

VANITY  FAIR 

is  a  Boost  for  the  Morale  of  the  Nation 

"For  God’s  sake,  cheer  up  the  people  of 
France said  Pershing,  when  they  asked  him 
what  America  could  do  to  help  win  the  war. 
Morale,  and  the  “  cheero  spirit”  in  France,  in 
England,  and  in  America  will  do  more  to  beat 
Germany  than  any  other  single  thing.  Lack 
of  it  will  give  victory  to  the  Hun. 


(C)  Vanity  Fair. 


Vanity  Fair  cannot  build  ships.  Or  move  freight.  Or  go  over 
the  top  with  an  Enfield.  But  it  can  help  to  dispel  gloom.  It  can 
keep  cheerful  the  men  who  go  and  the  men  and  women  who  stay. 
It  can  chronicle  that  side  of  the  war  which  refuses  to  be  dark — 


its  unquenchable  humor,  its  unconscious  heroism,  its  outstand¬ 
ing  figures,  and  mirror — cheerfully — the  swift  current  of  war¬ 


time  life  at  home.  That  is  our  ‘ 

Vanity  Fair  covers  the  war.  It  publishes  serious 
articles  on  serious  phases  of  it.  It  shows  por¬ 
traits  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  forefront.  It 
treats  as  they  deserve  those  incidents  and  ac¬ 
cidents  of  war-time  life  which  call  for  humorous 
appreciation  or  caustic  comment.  It  also  pub¬ 
lishes — as  always — everything  entertaining  and 


bit  ”  in  this  war. 

amusing  in  civil  life.  It  is  a  sort  of  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  mind,  a  front-line  trench  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  a  listening  post  for  news 
of  the  theatres,  arts,  sports,  gaieties  and  fash¬ 
ions;  a  special  official  communique  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters — once  a  month — on  the  latest 
news  from  our  artistic  and  social  fronts. 


Read  Vanity  Fair  Yourself!  Send  it  to  Your  Soldier! 

Not  only  should  you  have  on  your  library  table  those  publica¬ 
tions  which  treat  only  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  war  in 
the  most  serious  way.  But  with  them  you  should  also  have 
Vanity  Fair,  which  echoes  the  songs  of  the  Sammies,  the  skirl 
of  the  pipers,  and  does  its  best  to  maintain  the  cheero  spirit 
here  at  home. 


The  men  who  have  gone  to  camp  have  left  their  familiar  worlds 
behind  them.  They  are  hungry  for  news.  They  need  laughter. 
They  want  something  amusing  to  read.  There  is  nothing  you 
could  give  them  that  would  more  exactly  fit  their  needs  than 
Vanity  Fair. 

9  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair  for  $2 

ten  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 


/ 

/c\ 
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If  you  do  not  know  Vanity  Fair,  or 
would  like  to  know  it  better,  you  may 
have  the  next  nine  issues  for  $2 — and 
even  ten,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now . 

You  think  nothing — in  your  poor  deluded 
way — of  spending  $2  for  a  single  theatre 
ticket,  or  two  faded  gardenias.  Yet  for 
that  very  $2  you  may  have  ten  months  of 
Vanity  Fair,  and  with  it  more  entertain¬ 
ment  than  you  would  get  from  a  winter  of 
problem  plays,  or  a  five-foot  shelf  of  novels. 

Attention  !  Eyes  right !  Salute  the  coupon  ! 
Tear  it  off,  fill  it  out,  and  let  Vanity  Fair  Keep 
you — for  ten  months- — in  step  with  the  times. 
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TREES 


Pop  Paw  Tree  60c  each.  Umbrella  China 
Trees  75c  each.  Ornamental  Lemon  Tree 
80c  each.  Persimmon  Tree  60c  each. 
Ornamental  Orange  Tree  65c  each. 
ALL  SENT  POSTPAID. 

W.  Wadd  Buntin  Starkville,  Miss. 


$2.00  to  $5.00  Paid  for  Hundreds  of  Coins 
Dated  Before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money  and 
send  10c.  for  New  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
You  may  have  coins  worth 
many  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


OLD 

MONEY 

WANTED 


^GOIN’  CAMPIN’? 

After  the  hard  Winter’s  work  a  few  days  in  the 
woods,  will  make  you  feel  ten  years  younger 
LOOK  OVER  YOUR  OUTFIT  NOW! 

Khaki  Pants...  $1.75  Army  Wool 

Leather  Leg-  Shirts  .  $2.50 

grngs  .  4.50  Army  Ponchos  3.00 

Canvas  Leg-  Wool  Sox — 

gmgs  .  1.00  per  pr . 60 

Tents,  Cots,  Blankets,  Camp  Furniture, 
Cooking  Outfits,  Sweaters,  Hats,  Boots, 
and  every  article  you  need  is  listed  in 
our  new  catalogue  “C.”  Send  4c. 
postage.  Write  for  it  Today. 

_ _  Prompt  Delivery  Money-Back  Guarantee 

_ 


fA\RMY  &  NAVY  EQUIPMENT  CO 


37  West  125th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  BRONZE  BEAUTY 
OF  PLASTER  POOL 

(continued  from  page  143) 

then  he  inquired,  “Ketch  any?”  We  shook 
our  heads.  “No  wonder — with  them 
things,”  says  Josiah  indicating  our  rods; 
“whut  be  you  usin’  fer  bait?”  Nick  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  boy  the  nature  of  a  fly  and 
showed  him  flies  of  various  colors.  They 
were  the  first  he  had  ever  seen.  “Huh,” 
he  snorts  scornfully,  “fish  won’t  eat  feath¬ 
ers.”  That  instant  the  big  bronze  beauty 
in  the  pool  selected  to  rise  clear  of  the  sur¬ 
face  and  fall  back  with  a  mighty  splash! 

“Gee-whillikers !”  gasps  Josiah  springing 
to  his  feet  with  popping  eyes,  “did  you  fell¬ 
ers  see  that  un!”  We  both  nodded  and 
kept  right  on  smoking.  “Why  don’t  you 
ketch  him?”  pants  Josiah.  “Josiah,”  says 
Nick  with  a  patient  sigh,  “that  trout  is  not 
the  ketchable  kind.  Newt  and  I  have  been 
fishin’  for  him  day  after  day,  'but  it’s  no 
use— he’s  too  wise.”  “Want  me  to  ketch 
him  fer  you?”  asks  Josiah,  his  eyes  fairly 
dancing  and  his  face  shining  wdth  excite¬ 
ment.  It  wasn’t  polite,  but  Nick  and  I  both 
busted  out  laffin  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
kid’s  idea.  “Honest  Injun  I’ll  give  him  to 
you  after  I  ketch  him,”  Josiah  goes  on  as 
if  he  thought  that  was  the  part  we  doubted. 
“You  go  ahead  and  catch  him,”  says  Nick, 
“and  after  you  catch  him,  he’s  yours.” 

Josiah  reached  into  his  blue-jeans  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  mingled  gob  of  earth  and 
writhing  angle  worms.  (Why  bother  with 
a  bait  can  when  you  have  a  pocket?)  Se¬ 
lecting  three  of  the  fattest,  most  succulent 
squirmers  he  draped  them  quickly  on  his 
hook  with  trembling  fingers.  Grabbing  up 
his  rod  he  ran  eagerly  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  pool  while  Nick  and  I  winked  at  each 
other  and  sat  up  to  witness  the  poor  kid’s 
disappointment.  Josiah  couldn’t  reach  the 
trout  from  the  shore,  so  he  splashed  boldly 
into  the  pool  until  he  stood  nearly  waist 
deep.  Then  slammed  his  hook,  worms  and 
sinker  well  above  the  trout. 

BING! — knock  me  down  with  a  feather 
if  that  big  fool  of  a  trout  didn’t  try  to 
swaller  hook,  line  and  sinker !  “I  got 
him!”  screeched  Josiah  snubbing  the  barb, 
home !  The  line  cut  the  water  like  a  knife 
as  the  fish  dashed  madly  back  and  forth!, 
Nick  and  I,  stupified,  stumbled  down  to , 
the  edge  of  the  pool  as  the  fish  skated 
along  the  surface  making  the  water  boil! 


By  main  strength  and  awkwardness  Jo-1 
siah  hauled  the  big  fish  high  and  dry 


Josiah  was  hanging  on  grimly  and  tryinn 
to  back  toward  shore — his  “pole”  was  ben 
into  a  half  circle!  “Give  ’im  more  line!1] 
bawled  Nick — which,  of  course,  was  sill)  1 
because  the  fish  already  had  all  the  line  th 
kid  possessed.  Nick  and  I  were  both  mad 
ly  excited  and  shouted  directions  in  choru 
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to  Josiah.  By  this  time  the  boy  had  stum¬ 
bled  to  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

“Git  out  of  my  way! — I’m  goin’  to  make 
him  come!”  squeals  Josiah.  “Don’t  do 
that !”  Nick  roars  in  warning.  “Wait  till 
I  get  the  net!”  I  yelps.  But  Josiah  paid  no 
attention  to  us.  Gripping  thfe  pole  he  ran 
madly  back  from  the  pool  and  dragged  the 
big,  bronze  beauty  a  safe  margin  from  the 
water’s  edge!  Throwing  his  “pole” 
toward  high  heaven  the  kid  sprawled  on 


As  the  kid  sprawled  on  top  of  the  flop¬ 
ping  fish  he  crowed  like  a  rooster 


top  of  the  flopping  fish  and  grinned  up  at 
us  in  triumph ! 

I  told  you  I  d  ketch  him !”  he  wheezes. 

^Can  you  beat  it?”  says  Nick  to  me. 

“Not  in  a  million  years,”  says  I. 

When  we  dragged  the  kid  off  the  trout  it 
was  suffocated.  We  had  to  cut  the  hook 
out  of  its  mouth!  It  weighed  five  pounds 
and  four  ounces.  Josiah,  like  the  little 
thoroughbred  he  was,  insisted  on  present¬ 
ing  us  with  his  catch  which  we  refused. 

As  the  three  of  us  stood  there  gazing 
down  at  the  beautiful  creature  whose  crim¬ 
son  spots  were  fast  fading,  Josiah  cracked 
i  broad  grin  and  says: 

Gee,  I  m  glad  he  didn't  bust  my  line, 
cause  it’s  the  on’y  one  I’ve  got!” 


N  CASS1AR,  THE  NEW 
TAME  COUNTRY 

(continued  from  page  145) 

mall  to  me  and  I  expressed  doubt  of  my 
bility  to  hit  one  so  far  away.  But  my 
uide  was  an  optimist.  “Sure  you  hit 
im,  he  said.  ‘Your  gun  shoot  one,  two, 
nree  hundred  yards  same  as  if  you  right 
P  close.  Take  time;  aim  right  at  him 
ust  same  as  if  up  close;  pull  trigger  so 
low  you  don’t  know  when  gun  shoot, 
'hen  you  get  him.”  The  first  shot  struck, 
■ut  the  ram  got  up  very  slowly.  The  next 
ne  missed,  but  the  third  was  instantly 
ital.  The  remaining  four  got  up,  looked 
round  to  see  what  had  happened,  and 
.ood  still  until  we  got  within  fifty  yards 
f  the  fallen  ram,  when  they  made  off. 
he  ram  was  a  Fannin,  having  horns  3SJ4 
iches  in  length,  a  spread  of  22^-  inches 
id  a  14^2  inch  base. 

It  was  now  two  o’clock  and  I  was  very 
red  and  thirsty.  Billy  had  urged  me  dur- 
g  the  day  to  travel  faster  and  I  had  done 
,y  best.  When  this  did  not  satisfy  him 
reminded  him  of  what  he  had  said  about 
s  dog.  The  incident  was  this.  One 
gening,  after  a  long  day’s  travel  on  the 
ill,  Billy’s  little  dog  was  lving  down 
deep  and  Billy  soliloquized:  “Wish  I  like 
■dog,  travel  all  day;  sleep  anywhere;  no 
Unket;  get  up  and  go.”  I  told  Billy  that 
‘White  man  could  no  more  travel  like  an 
man  than  an  Indian  like  a  dog,  and  that 
1  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  ability  | 


ANNOUNCEMENT  TO 

FISHERMEN 

FOR  ONE  YEAR 

(TWELVE  NUMBERS) 
SPECIAL  THIRTY 
DAYS’  HALF-RATE  IN¬ 
TRODUCTION  OFFER, 

To  Readers  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

The  American  Angler 

Officially  Endorsed  by  the  National  Association  of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs 

The  Only  All-Angling  Magazine  in  America 

The  Hand-book  of  the  fisherman  which  every 
devotee  of  the  sport  should  read  regularly. 

YOU  WILL  LIKE  THIS  MAGAZINE 
Because 

It  is  a  beautiful  publication  produced  exclusively  for  the 
Fisherman  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
is  ermen.  It  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  t 

throughout  North  America. 

It  will  widen  your  knowledge, 
increase  your  skill  as  a 
fisherman,  and  make  you 
a  well  -  informed 
.  Brother  of  the 
J'3  Angle. 


A  GIFT 


BY  SUBSCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  & 
STREAM  AT  THE  REGULAR  YEARLY 
RATE  OF  $2.00  YOU  SECURE  YOUR 
CHOICE  OF  POCKET  KNIVES  SHOWN 
HERE, 

This  is  truly  a  splendid  bargain.  Forest  &  Stream, 
bigger  and  better  than  ever,  retails  at  20  cents  per 
copy  or  $2.00  by  the  year.  The  knives  offered  are  of 
the  best  razor  tempered  steel— warranted  against  temper 
cracks  or  fire  flaws. 

$3.40  in  value  for  $2.00 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  EITHER  KNIVES 

Brass  Lined  Indian  Trapper  Knife 

Cut  is  Exact  Size 

Ideal  for  rough  work.  The  one  knife  for  use  of 
Hunter  or  Trapper. 

Ebony  “Physician’s”  Knife 

Cut  is  Exact  Size 

”*?  two  blades  (exact  size  of  cut),  handle  is  black 
rou"“>  W|th  German  Silver  cap — blades  are  long. 

Theo  wMi  „equa.  anY,  surgical  instrument  made. 
They  will  go  into  the  smallest  vial. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM, 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

vff  enter  my  subscriDtion  to 
J  tLbl  AND  STREAM  for  one  year,  commencing 

•  • :  . . number;  also  send  me . 

Knife,  as  per  special  offer. 

Signed  . 


Address 
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Soot  LIMITED  SUPPLY  » 

g  IMPORTED  HOSIERY 

For  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  Wear 

IN  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


No.  20 

1  A  FinestScotch  Wool  Tennis  Socksin  white,  L 
liO.lUgrav,  g^een,  black,  heather  and  1  CA  5 

■white,  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair  . . A 

*1  C  Men’s  Finest  ScotchWool  Golf  Hose,  \ 
^  in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O  CA  v 

heather  (without  feet  $3),  a  pair . d*0\J  f 

^  OA  ‘Women’s  Scotch  Wool  Stockings,  in  j 
1^0.  fciv  -white,  white  with  colored  O  AA  1 
clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a  pair  , .  w*WV  I 

Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment,  * 
Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  f 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co.  ] 

425  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  { 
iKXXXX  JtJOOC** 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK- 
I  ING.  Whether  you 
I  walk  for  health, 
|  business  or  pleas- 
'  ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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You  Can  Tramp  All  Day 

You  can  do  the 

hardest  work  or 


play  withoutstrain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  TheS.S. 

•  S.  has  no  irritatingleg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  thd 
sack,  _  no  scratching  metal 
slides.  It  is  made  just  a3  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration)  UST 
With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
euspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup¬ 
porting  straps  while  theother  sack  iscleaneed 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
j2  Park  Place,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


Price  $1.25 


to  travel  he  should  not  be  dissatisfied  with 
mine.  From  that  time  there  was  no  com¬ 
plaint  of  my  slow  walking. 

The  absence  of  sheep  trails  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  above  timber  line  is  noticed  by  those 
who  have  observed  such  trails  in  the  Rock¬ 
ies,  but  this  lack  of  trails  is,  I  think,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  this  region  is  principally  of  slide 
rock  that  is  constantly  shifting,  thus  ob¬ 
literating  trails.  Paths  made  by  the  sheep 
in  passing  from  one  range  to  another  are 
plainly  defined  below  timber  line  and  where 
gulches  or  valleys  are  crossed.  We  saw 
many  tracks  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
water  where  the  sheep  had  pastured. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  clear, 
and  at  eight-thirty,  with  Billy  and  my 
brother  and  his  guide,  I  climbed  the  moun¬ 
tain  back  of  camp.  It  had  been  decided 
that  I  would  not  go  far  as  my  knee  was 
swollen  and  discolored.  In  a  little  over  an 
hour  we  saw  five  Fannin  rams  lying  down 
just  above  a  bank  of  snow,  one  being  a 
very  good  one.  They  were  in  the  form  of 
the  five-spot  of  a  deck  of  cards,  with  the 
big  one  in  the  center,  and  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away.  The  shot  was  given  to 
me.  The  first  bullet  struck  him  in  the 
shoulder  too  low  to  break  the  backbone 
and  too  high  to  strike  a  vital  spot.  The 
rams  seemed  puzzled  and  bewildered,  not 
knowing  from  whence  the  shot  came,  and 
moved  towards  us.  I  missed  four  shots 
and  then  told  my  brother  to  finish  him, 
which  he  did  in  short  order.  After  skin¬ 
ning  out  the  scalp  we  looked  at  our  watches 
and  found  it  only  ten  o’clock.  Billy  Fan 
and  I  came  into  camp  and  sent  the  cook 
for  the  meat.  He  packed  in  a  load  that  I 
could  hardly  lift.  Billy  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  fleshing  out  the  scalps  and  salting 
them  away.  The  others  continued  hunting. 
The  horns  of  this  ram  were  3 ij/2  inches  in 
length,  the  spread  24  inches  and  the  base 
1354  inches. 

I  now  had  two  Fannin  rams  and  was  not 
permitted  under  the  license  to  kill  any 
more  of  that  species,  but  was  permitted  to 
kill  a  Stone  ram. 

Hunting  the  Stone  Sheep 

THE  next  day  the  cook  and  wrangler 
moved  camp  three  miles  farther  up 
the  creek,  to  a  site  just  above  timber 
line  while  Arthur  and  I  with  our  guides 
went  hunting  on  horseback.  We  saw  a 
coyote  and  three  small  rams  before  lunch 
and  after  lunch  we  separated.  Billy  and 
I  rode  all  over  an  immense  pasture  and 
saw  many  ewes  with  their  lambs,  probably 
seventy-five.  I  remained  in  charge  of  the 
horses  while  Billy  scaled  an  adjoining 
mountain  to  look  for  the  rams.  He  did 
not  return  for  about  three  hours,  and  by 
that  time  Arthur  and  Ned  came  up.  We 
all  continued  together  towards  camp  and 
on  the  way  the  guides  located  three  rams 
on  a  cliff.  A  ridge  of  rock  afforded  a 
good  shield  for  a  stalk  so  all  crept  towards 
it,  but  I  stopped  when  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  ridge  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
shooting.  The  shot  was  given  to  my 
brother,  but,  as  the  rams  did  not  suit  him, 
he  declined  to  kill  one. 

The  fourth  day  of  my  sheep  hunt  was 
the  last  and  the  best.  The  day  was  not 
favorable  as  it  had  turned  warm,  the  mer¬ 
cury  standing  at  40°  in  the  morning.  There 
were  early  showers  and  great  masses  of 
fog  were  driven  over  the  mountains  by 


chilling  north  winds.  The  wind  finally 
dispelled  the  clouds  and  gave  us  a  fair  day. 
Billy  and  I  rode  to  the  top  of  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  and,  after  looking  carefully  for  some 
time,  saw  two  rams  on  a  gray  mountain 
opposite  us.  They  were  on  a  knoll  that 
was  connected  by  a  saddle  to  a  peak  be¬ 
yond.  We  rode  up  to  timber  line  on  the 
opposite  mountain  and  then  circled  to  ap¬ 
proach  toward  the  wind.  We  crept  up  to 
the  knoll  and  found  our  sheep  had  left  it. 
We  saw  them  beyond  the  saddle  slowly 
making  for  the  peak.  As  they  occasionally 
looked  back  we  knew  they  had  seen  us: 

We  then  got  behind  a  ridge  and  crept 
up  on  all  fours  to  a  point  from  which  we 
could  shoot,  but  could  not  locate  them.  We 
remained  flat  on  the  ground  for  some  time 
looking  for  them.  Finally  I  happened  to 
look  up  to  the  right  and  there  they  stood 
on  the  face  of  a  cliff  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  away.  But  it  was  useless 
to  shoot  as  the  fall  would  have  ruined  the 
horns.  So  we  lay  there  for  a  long  time 
watching  them.  They  moved  on  slowly 
and  finally  were  out  of  range.  Then  one 
of  them  began  feeding  and  the  other 
watched  us.  Shortly  a  band  of  ten,  in 
which  there  were  two  or  three  Stone  rams, 
came  out  of  a  little  basin  above  us  at  the 
base  of  an  overhanging  cliff  and  looked  at 
the  rams.  They  seemed  puzzled  as  to  the 
cause  for  the  alarm  of  the  two  rams  we 
were  stalking.  All  had  very  large  heads. 
They  soon  went  back  to  their  basin,  but 
one  of  the  rams  we  were  following  lay 
down  facing  us  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
us.  The  other  continued  to  feed  around 
leisurely,  for  the  sentinel  assured  his 
safety.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
at  last  decided  to  worm  our  way  up  the 
cliff  and  stalk  the  rams  that  were  in  the 
basin.  We  realized  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  the  ones  we  had  been  following. 
After  crawling  a  foot  at  a  time,  and  let¬ 
ting  considerable  time  elapse  between  each 
crawl,  we  got  out  of  view  of  the  sentinel. 
We  then  moved  rapidly  towards  the  basin 
and  peeping  over  we  saw  the  ten  standing 
about  one  hundred  yards  away  and  facing 
us.  They  had  left  the  basin,  evidently  in 
alarm,  and  were  on  the  sky  line.  Their 
majestic  heads  presented  a  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture.  I  selected  the  largest  Stone  ram  and 
killed  him.  The  length  of  his  horns  was 
34t/2  inches,  the  spread  27%  inches  and  the 
base  14I4  inches.  His  head  proved  to  be 
the  finest  of  my  three. 

It  was  now  almost  four  o’clock  and  we 
had  followed  those  rams  for  more  than 
three  hours,  sometimes  wet  with  perspira¬ 
tion  and  at  other  times  chilled  by  the  wind 
or  the  earth.  I  felt  that  the  trophy  had 
been  fairly  earned.  After  removing  the 
head  and  the  scalp  Billy  dressed  the  ram, 
but  cut  out  several  ribs  for  a  roast  and 
removed  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  leg  to 
make  what  he  called  “pig’s  feet.”  We  got 
back  to  the  horses  at  half-past  five  and 
then  made  tea.  Billy  roasted  the  ribs  on 
a  stick.  The  leg  bone  he  laid  on  the  fire 
until  it  was  well  charred,  then  scraped  it 
and  proceeded  to  eat  the  cartilage  with 
great  relish,  munching  it  as  a  horse  does 
corn.  I  tried  it,  but  could  not  even  bite  it. 
We  did  not  get  back  to  camp  until  nine. 
My  mountain  sheep  hunt  in  Cassiar  was 
over.  I  had  killed  three  very  good  rams 
in  four  days. 

An  incident  of  this  sheep  hunt  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  ability  of  a  seasoned  mountaineer 
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to  make  satisfactory  repairs  to  broken  es¬ 
sentials  of  an  outfit,  without  resort  to 
those  tools  obtainable  in  town,  may  be  of 
interest.  While  crawling  over  the  rocks 
in  our  stalk,  Billy  Fan  had  possession  of 
the  binoculars  and  one  of  the  eye  pieces 
was  crushed  against  the  stones.  The 
glasses  were  worthless  without  it.  My 
vexation  over  the  breakage  was  completely 
overcome  by  my  sympathy  for  the  chagrin 
of  Billy  Fan.  When  we  got  into  camp 
Blair  examined  the  binoculars  and,  with¬ 
out  saying  anything,  set  out  to  fix  them. 
With  his  knife  he  cut  out  a  round  piece 
of  wood  of  the  proper  diameter  and  length 
and  with  the  leather  punch  blade  reamed 
out  a  duplicate  eye  piece  a  trifle  small  to 
fit  over  the  lens  holder.  Then  he  made 
one  cut  through  the  wooden  eye  piece  to 
permit  it  to  slip  over  the  lens  holder.  But 
the  cut  prevented  the  new  piece  from  hold¬ 
ing  firmly  in  place  so  a  piece  of  wet  raw- 
hide  was  stretched  around  it  and  neatly 
sewed  together  and  trimmed.  Upon  dry¬ 
ing  the  rawhide  before  the  fire  it  contracted 
so  that  it  rigidly  held  the  eye  piece  to 
place.  We  then  discovered  that  the  white 
wood  around  the  lens  admitted  so  much 
light  that  the  view  through  the  glasses  was 
not  good  so  a  wire  was  heated  red  hot 
and  the  wooden  surface  about  the  lens  was 
burned  a  dark  brown.  The  repair  does 
not  present  as  neat  an  appearance  as  the 
gutta  percha  of  the  original ;  but  as  the 
eye  piece  broken  was  not  the  one  with  the 
plus  and  minus  scale  it  is  for  all  uses  just 
as  good  as  the  original,  and  I  prize  it  as 
an  example  of  what  a  man  can  do  who  has 
to  depend  upon  his  own  resources. 

Intergradatton  of  Mountain  Sheep 

MY  observation  of  the  sheep  in  this 
region  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  no  true  Stone  sheep 
there.  That  Fannin  sheep  are  an  inter- 
gradation  of  the  white  sheep  of  the  far 
north  known  as  Dali’s  and  the  iron  gray 
sheep  known  as  Stone’s  seems  to  be  con¬ 
ceded.  All  the  sheep  I  saw  were  either  a 
very  light  gray,  almost  white,  or  a  dark 
gray,  and  they  mingled  in  the  same  flock. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  flocks  of 
ewes,  a  dark  one  often  being  accompanied 
by  a  very  light  lamb.  The  light  gray  sheep 
predominated  and  the  dark  grays  were 
therefore  quite  conspicuous.  But  what 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  typical  Stone 
is  not  in  the  Nahlin  district  is  that  the 
dark  grays  have  light  heads.  The  Indians 
classify  the  light  grays  as  Fannin  sheep 
and  the  dark  grays  as  Stone  sheep.  But 
the  heads  of  these  dark  grays  are  lighter 
than  those  of  the  true  Stone  sheep,  and 
darker  than  those  classified  as  Fannin. 
Both  must  be  simply  intergradations  of  the 
Dali  and  Stone  sheep  in  varying  shades 
j  of  gray  and  should  be  so  classified. 

Under  existing  law,  three  rams  may  be 
killed  by  a  hunter  if  not  more  than  two 
are  of  the  same  species,  and  I  seriously 
question  whether  three  may  be  legally 
killed  near  Nahlin,  for  the  typical  Stone 
sheep  are  not  there ;  though  they  may  be 
had  near  Shesley,  about  sixty  miles  south. 
But  in  any  event,  two  rams  are  enough  for 
any  hunter  and  the  law  should  be  so 
amended.  A  limitation  of  two  rams  would 
render  it  unnecessary  to  give  the  hunter 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  because  a  doubt  is 
never  resolved  in  favor  of  the  game. 

(to  EE  CONCLUDED  NEXT  MONTH) 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

before  you  sell  Elsewhere.  We  charge  No  Commission  or 
drayage  and  pay  express  charges  on  shipments,  of  Furs  only. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  Tanning  Hides  and  Furs  for  robes, 
coats  and  rugs.  Write  us  today. 


AH  Work 
Guaranteed 


WE  HAVE  A  GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  COON,  OPOSSUM,  MINK.  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
WOLF  SKINS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  LITTLE  SPARE  TIME,  LET’S  KNOW  ABOUT  IT  AND 
WE  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING  IN  THE  TRAPPING  BUSINESS— 
NOT  ONLY  A  VERY  INTERESTING  BUSINESS  BUT  A  PROFITABLE  ONE. 


SPECIAL! 


Do  You  Want  a  Fur  Coat  for  Your  Mother,  Wife  or  Sister?  We  Will 
Make  It  Up  for  You  and  Take  Our  Pay  in  Hides,  Allowing  Top  Market 
Prices  for  Same.  We  Also  Make  Over  Old  Furs  to  Look  Like  New. 


TAXIDERMY  WORK  GUARANTEED 

Let  us  preserve  for  you  the  result  of  your  hunt 

We  Are  Given  Credit  for  Being  the  Best  in  Our  Line.  Also  for  Paying  Top  Prices  for  All 
Hides,  as  Well  as  for  Charging  Less  for  Our  Guaranteed  Work. 

Write  Us  If  You  Haven't  Anything  to  Ship  Now  and  Tell  Us  What  You  Think  You 
Could  Do  for  Us  in  Your  Territory.  We  Want  You  to  Work  for  Us  Now. 


ALBERT  LEA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO.  DePt.F.s.  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


GUARANTEED 

A-l  Silver  Black  Foxes 

WITH  guaranteed  A-i  Silver 
Black  Foxes,  which  have  been 
proved  prolific — with  Three 
Established  Ranches  —  with  yearly 
profits  ranging  up  to  40% 

is  the  acknowledged 
Fox  Man 
of  the  West 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  enormous 

financial  profits,  investigate  the  Fox 
Industry.  Get  foxes  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  with  a  fixed  quality  of  fur, 

from  - - 


COLLINS 


COLLINS 


4*<t° 

REEDSBURG 


THE  FOX  MAN 

105  S.  Park  St. 


WIS. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Why  Waste  Time? 
Catch  the  Limit 


TIME  counts  nowadays,  in  sport 
as  well  as  business.  Vacations 
are  shorter.  Men  must  be  more 
efficient.  You  will  double  your 
fishing  efficiency  by  using  the 
South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel, 
the  reel  that  makes  every  cast  a 
perfect  cast.  No  exasperating 
back-lashes  to  bother  you. 

THE  SOUTH  BEND 
ANTI-BACK-LASH  REEL 

Has  an  automatic  brake  so  that 
you  do  not  have  to  thumb  it.  The 
reel  stops  the  instant  the  bait  hits 
the  water.  No  snarls  and  tangles 
to  fuss  with.  No  long  periods  of 
tiresome  practice  necessary.  Any 
one  will  make  perfect  casts  with 
the  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel. 

Experts  will  appreciate  espe¬ 
cially  the  advantages  of  the  Anti- 
Back-Lash  in  night  casting.  For 
day  fishing,  if  desired,  the  simple 
turn  of  a  screw  converts  the  South 
Bend  into  a  regulation  reel. 

The  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel  is  guaranteed  without  time 
limit.  Go  to  your  dealer’s  and  see 
this  reel  which  has  doubled  the 
pleasure  of  thousands  of  anglers.  Al¬ 
so  ask  him  to  show  you  our  won¬ 
derful  Bass-Oreno  Bait  —  the  best 
fish-getter  ever  made. 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  the  outdoors ,  you  will  en¬ 
joy  reading  “The  Days  of  Real  Sport.’’  It’s  free. 
Send  for  it. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

10  282  Colfax  Avenue 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  HOD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

Get  the  1918  OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR.  It 
tells  WHEN.  Thousands  of  old  fishermen  know  the 
best  weeks  to  go  fishing.  Why  not  YOU?  Have 
you  ever  been  to  your  favorite  haunts  for  a  week's 
fishing  and  hear  the  aggravating  stories  about  the 
wonderful  fishing  "last  week"?  Were  you  sore? 
Try  the  calendar  this  year.  Send  25c.  to  OLD 
FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR.  Box  1439  H  Sta., 
Springfield.  Mass. 


TAMLEX 

POCKET  STOVE 


KEEPS 

HANDS 

AND 

BODY 

WARM 


SAFE,  ECONOMICAL. EFFICIENT 

2S<  50* 


A  PRACTICAL  SMOKELESS  ODORLESS 

HEATER 

THE  FLAME  OF  A  MATCH  PRO¬ 
VIDES  THE  SPARK  THAT  GIVES 
8  HOURS  CONTINUOUS  HEAT 

COMPACT 

Sizes  xlX  Inches 

FITS  THE  POCKET 
WEIGHT  ONLY  2 y2  OUNCES 
MAY  BE  KEPT  IN  ANY  POSITION 

A  NECESSITY  for  Travellers, 
Hunters,  Campers,  Fishermen, 
and  all  out-door  men. 

TAPLEY  SPECIALTY  CO, 

47  WEST  34th  ST.  NEW  YORK 


(down 


LET  an  Old  Town  canoe  carry  you 
t  where  the  big  fish  lurk  and  where 
game  is  plentiful.  For  casting  and 
trolling,  an  Old  Town  is  unequalled. 
It  cleaves  the  water  and  glides  along 
pickerel-like  with  hardly  a  ripple. 
Graceful  and  buoyant,  it  responds  like 
a  flash  to  each  stroke. 

And  in  the  white  water  test  of  shooting 
the  rapids  you’ll  thank  your  lucky  star 
that  you  have  such  a  sturdy  craft  under 
your  control.  An  Old  Town  offers 
health,  sport  and  beauties  of  the  great 
outdoors — an  invitation  no  red-blooded 
sportsman  can  refuse.  Send  today  for 
View  Book  of  latest  models. 

Old  Town  Canoe  Co.  \ 

793  Fourth  St.  Old  Town,  Maine 
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SHEEP  OR  ELK  IN  OUR 
FOREST  RESERVES? 

(continued  from  page  141) 

against  local  politics,  no  matter  what  the 
cost,  there  will  be  small  help  for  the  elk. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  nature  against 
industry.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  had 
pretty  much  the  same  answer  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  present  incumbents  in  the  For¬ 
estry  Service  ought  to  be  thrown  out  at 
once.  They  are  an  intolerable  menace. 
We  need  more  courage  and  less  politics  in 
Washington. 

There  is  nothing  selfish  in  the  attitude 
of  the  writer  of  this  story.  I  have  neither 
cows  nor  sheep  to  range.  I  don’t  want  to 
kill  any  more  elk — I  have  not  killed  one 
for  years.  I  don’t  want  any  one  else  to 
kill  a  lot  of  elk.  But  I  do  want  to  see 
that  elk  herd  left  alive  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  I  do  know  the  conditions  there 
far  better  than  the  average  man  who  does 
not  hunt  and  does  not  travel.  I  know  them 
better  than  any  sheep  man  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  for  I  have  crossed  that  high 
Park  country  on  snow-shoes  in  a  season 
when  sheep  men  were  by  their  firesides 
warming  their  toes  in  Utah  or  Idaho.  I 
know  them  better  than  the  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey  and  very  much  better  than  its  Forestry 
Service.  There  are  no  chestnuts  I  am 
asking  any  one  to  pull  out  of  any  fire  for 
me  and  there  is  no  one  for  whom  I  en¬ 
tertain  any  fear. 

We  are  putting  this  thing  up  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  these  columns  simply  as  a  cold¬ 
blooded  proposition.  You  cannot  have  both 
sheep  and  elk  on  the  present  basis.  Which 
do  3'ou  want? 

Every  one  asks  where  the  sheep  are  to 
go.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  entirely  will¬ 
ing  to  reply  to  the  sheep  man  who  says 
“A  sheep  must  live,”  just  as  Talleyrand 
replied  to  the  beggar  who  said  that  “a  man 
must  live” ; — “I  am  willing  to  argue  that.” 
But  suppose  w^e  do  admit  that  a  sheep  has 
got  to  go  some  place — even  if  we  prefer 
always  that  it  be  some  other  place — where 
may  he  go  today?  Why  do  not  the  sheep 
men  of  the  country  begin  to  ask  and  an¬ 
swer  that  for  themselves?  In  the  fall  of 
1916  I  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Cum- 
berlands  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  in  what 
might  be  called  a  part  of  the  Appalachian 
wilderness,  the  same  general  region  in 
which  are  located  certain  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  forest  reserves.  That  is  still  a 
frontier  country  although  it  is  very  thickly 
settled,  and  has  been  settled  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  was 
farmed,  or  before  the  gold-seekers,  crowd¬ 
ed  across  to  California.  But  in  those 
mountains  there  is  a  great  human  problem 
not  yet  settled.  A  half  million  people  live 
in  there  who  are  not  making  a  living,  al¬ 
though  they  live  in  one  of  the  best  dairy 
and  grazing  countries,  and  perhaps  the 
very  best  sheep  country,  that  lies  out  of 
doors  in  America  today. 

The  Cumberland  highlanders  raise  al¬ 
most  no  sheep.  In  Clay  and  Leslie  Coun¬ 
ties  there  were  a  few  sheep  some  years 
ago,  but  when  wool  and  mutton  got  high 
all  the  breeding  stock  was  sold. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land  highlands  of  Kentucky,  West  Vir-1 
ginia,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  where 
sheep  could  be  ranged  to  the  benefit  of 
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many  people,  and  to  the  destruction  of  no 
other  existing  industry.  The  game  is 
gone  from  the  Cumberlands — it  is  not  now 
worth  bothering  about.  But  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  sheep  would  save  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings.  Do  we  find 
sheep  there?  No.  We  Americans  find 
them  on  the  forest  reserves  around  the 
great  game  refuge,  where  of  all  places  in 
the  world  they  are  most  dangerous  and  de¬ 
structive. 

The  Cumberlands  offer  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  range  almost  in  one.  In  the  greater 
part  of  that  country  sheep  would  not  need 
to  be  fed  more  than  a  month — sometimes 
they  never  are  fed  at  all.  The  mountain 
sides  are  rich  in  a  way — not  suitable  for 
corn  fields,  as  they  have  been  employed  for 
a  century  or  more,  but  quite  suitable  for 
the  ranging  of  sheep.  Grass,  weeds,  under¬ 
growth,  grow  entirely  to  the  top  of  these 
rude,  rolling  hills.  There  is  an  enormous 
acreage  and  an  enormous  amount  of  food — 
and  it  is  unused,  and  will  never  be  used 
by  the  existing  population. 

Long  ago  the  great  coal  companies  and 
the  great  timber  companies  invaded  the 
Cumberlands  in  search  of  coal  rights  and 
white  oak  and  poplar  timber.  You  may 
travel  through  the  heart  of  the  moonshine 
district  as  I  have,  learn  the  Rattlesnake, 
and  the  Buffalo  Fork,  the  Bull  Skin,  the 
Middle  Fork,  and  Flell-for-Sartin,  as  I 
have,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  an  old 
country,  not-  a  new  one,  a  country  not 
understood,  not  valued,  and  not  now  used. 
Oil  rights  and  timber  rights  and  coal  rights 
— these  have  been  hardly  taken  or  are  now 
in  process  of  taking.  All  is  simple,  prim¬ 
itive,  ignorant,  well  nigh  hopeless !  And 
yet  every  way  you  look  you  can  see  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  lying  idle 
and  unused,  held  in  large  blocks  by  tim¬ 
ber  companies,  coal  companies,  or  in  small 
blocks  by  little  settlers  in  mountain  coves 
who  are  doing  as  their  great  grandfathers 
did  before  them.  Most  of  these  settlers 
sold  all  their  sheep  when  sheep  got  high. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  trying  to 
do  some  stories  in  a  way  of  investigating 
the  rising  cost  of  beef,  I  was  told  by  more 
than  one  great  packer  that  the  beef  of  the 
country  was  not  going  to  be  raised  in  the 
Far  West,  but  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
East.  “The  farmer  with  a  little  pasture 
and  some  corn,  the  man  who  owns  his  land 
and  has  it  fenced,  is  going  to  be  the  beef 
producer  of  the  country,”  said  one  great 
packer  to  me  in  Chicago.  “The  day  of 
the  large  herd  and  the  open  range  is  gone. 
Why  argue  about  it,  and  why  try  to  con¬ 
tinue  it?” 

Now,  setting  aside  all  possible  rabid 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  this  writer;  set¬ 
ting  aside  all  of  his  foolish  sentiment  for 
the  old  times  and  for  the  open  country ; 
setting  aside  all  the  political  and  local 
arguments  one  way  or  the  other,  and  get¬ 
ting  down  simply  to  business  facts  and 
clean  logic,  why  not  listen  to  what  this 
packer  said,  and  what  the  public  man  said 
whose  words  I  have  quoted  above  in  re¬ 
gard  to  sheep?  Why  not-  admit — as  ulti¬ 
mately  we  are  going  to  be  obliged  to  admit 
— that  the  sheep  of  the  future  must  be 
raised  just  as  the  cow  of  the  future  must 
be  raised — not  in  large  bands  in  the  West, 
but  in  little  herds  here  and  there  over  the 
country? 

Why  try  to  raise  sheep  for  a  little  while 
in  the  forest  reserves — with  no  profit  to 


iAFISH  ON  THE  HOOK, 
/IS  WORTH  TWO  IN  THEBRdDK 

Whether  your  “fisherman’s  luck”  is  a  joke  or  the  real  thing  depends 
more  on  the  bait  you  use  than  anything  else. 

The  famous  Hildebrandt  line  of  302  different  sizes  and  kinds  of  Spinners 
and  Flies  make  it  possible  for  you  to  select  just  the  right  bait  for  any  kind 
of  fishing.  Hildebrandt  Baits  are  hand-made,  clean,  bright  and  easy-working. 

Send  for  the  big  Hildebrandt  catalog  of  Baits  and  Tackle . 

Use  the  coupon  below. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO.  ::  ::  Logansport,_Ind. 

The  John  J.  Hildebrandt  Co.,  1053  High  St.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  your  new  1918  TACKLE  CATALOG. 

T  \  fly  fish 

|  bait  cast  or . 

Name  . . Address  . 

HILDEBRANDT  BATTSl, 
HGDKAND LAND  ’EM* 


Russell’s  Famous 

NeverLeaK 


t  Sportsmen 

f  I3UILT  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  heavy  sen* 
vice  without  tiring  the  feet. 
Soft  and  light — and  as  water¬ 
proof  as  leather  boots  can  be 
fnade.  Water  can’t  possibly  sneak 
in  through  our  special  never-rip 
“watershed”  seam  (patented), 
joining  toe-pieces  and  Vamp. 

Made  of  black,  chrome,  flexible 
Cowhide.  Worn  by  experienced 
campers,  fishermen,  hunters, 
hikers  and  all  outdoor  men 
who  know  real  boots 
when  they  see 
t  them.  You’ll 

swear  by 


R 


USSELL’S  “Never-Leak”  ^  t 
Boots  are  built  for  business 


Write 
for  Catalo 
“M”— Kre 


—  and  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis-  ^ 
■  faction — they  make  good,  or  back  comes 
|  your  money.  In  any  height.  Soles  hob- 
,1  nailed  or  smooth.  Made  to  your  measure. 


W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin  ,'F-S" 


BUILD  $°wn  STEEL  BOAT 

Save  3-8  cost.  Work +-* 
easy.  Materials  fur- 
nished.  Also  finish‘d 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611  Perry  St.. 
Albion.  Mich. 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO!” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres. 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 


r’afah  Viol*  Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
M?  l&£la  other  far-bearing  animals 
„„  „  „  ,  *  in  large  numbers,  with  the 

New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel- Wire  l!rap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  Price  List,  and  Free  Book'et 
on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish 
J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept.245  SL  Louis,  Mo. 
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WANTED 


FOR  THE 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  ARMY 

TO  SERVE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


'"THOUSANDS  of  workers  are 
A  urgently  needed  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  The  actual  fight¬ 
ing  forces  would  be  powerless 
without  an  efficient  civilian  army 
behind  them. 


IT  IS  YOUR  DUTY  TO  SERVE 
THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  AT  ONCE 


CLERICAL 

POSITIONS 

2,000  stenographers  and 
typewriters,  men  and 
women,  $1,100  to  $1,200 
a  year. 

2,000  typewriter  operators, 
men  and  women,  $1,100 
to  $1,200  a  year. 

2,000  general,  clerks,  men 
and  women,  $1,100  a 
year. 

500  index  and  catalogue 
clerks,  men  and  women, 
$1,100  to  $1,200  a  year. 

200  clerks  qualified  in  busi- 
ness  administration, 
$1,200  to  $1,500  a  year. 

300  schedule  clerks,  men 
and  women,  $1,400  to 
$1,600  a  year. 

300  production  clerks,  not 
more  than  $1,500  a  year. 

200  clerks  qualified  in  sta¬ 
tistics  or  accounting, 
$1,100  to  $1,800  a  year. 

100  statisticians.  $1,800  a 
year. 

100  multigraph  operators, 
men  and  women,  $1,000 
to  $1,200  a  year. 

TESTING 

POSITIONS 

200  engineers  of  tests  of 
ordnance  material.  $1,500 
to  $2,400  a  year. 

200  assistant  engineers  of 
tests  of  ordnance  mate¬ 
rial.  $1,000  to  $1,500  a 
year. 

MECHANICAL 

TRADES 

POSITIONS 

2,500  machinists,  $4.00  a 
day. 

500  machine  operators, 
$2.75  a  day. 

200  drop  forgers,  $5.75  a 
day  (piecework). 

300  tool  makers.  $4.50  a 
day. 

Large  numbers  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  other  trades. 


DRAFTING 

POSITIONS 

500  mechanical  draftsmen. 
$800  to  $1,800  a  year. 

50  gauge  designers.  $2,000 
to  $3,000  a  year. 

100  apprentice  draftsmen. 
$480  a  year. 

INSPECTION 

POSITIONS 

300  inspectors  of  small- 
arms  ammunition,  $1,500 
to  $2,400  a  year. 

100  inspectors  of  artillery 
ammunition  (high-explo¬ 
sive  shell  loading),  $1,500 
to  $2,400  a  year. 

100  inspectors  of  artillery 
ammunition  (forgings), 
$1,500  to  $2,400  a  year. 

100  inspectors  of  artillery 
ammunition  (ballistics), 
$1,500  to  $2,400  a  year. 

300  inspectors  of  field  artil¬ 
lery  ammunition  steel, 
$1,500  to  $2,400  a  year. 

300  assistant  inspectors  of 
field  artillery  ammunition 
steel.  $3.50  to  $5.00  a 
day. 

500  inspectors  of  small 
arms,  $1,500  to  $2,400  a 
year. 

100  inspectors  of  material 
for  small  arms,  $1,000  to 
$1,800  a  year. 

100  assistant  inspectors  of 
cannon  forgings,  $1,500  to 
$2,400  a  year. 

100  assistant  inspectors  of 
finished  machine  parts, 
$1,500  to  $2,400  a  year. 

100  assistant  inspectors  of 
gunfire  control  instru¬ 
ments,  $1,200  to  $1,500  a 
year. 

50  assistant  inspectors  of 
steel  helmets.  $1,000  to 
$1,800  a  year. 

50  assistant  inspectors  of 
cleaning  and  preserving 
materials,  $1,000  to 
$1,800  a  year. 

400  inspectors  and  assist¬ 
ant  inspectors  of  powder 
and  explosives,  $1,400  to 
$2,400  a  year. 


Salaries  named  are  the  usual  salaries  at  en¬ 
trance.  Higher  or  lower  initial  salaries  may  be 
paid  in  exceptional  cases.  Positions  paying  sal¬ 
aries  higher  than  those  named  are  usually  filled 
through  promotion. 

Men  only,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city, 
or  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Except  for  the  positions  of  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  typewriter,  typewriter  operator,  multi¬ 
graph  operator,  and  general  clerk,  applicants  are 
not  assembled  for  a  written  examination,  but  are 
rated  principally  upon  their  education,  training, 
and  experience,  as  shown  by  their  applications 
and  corroborative  evidence. 

JOHN  A.  MclLHENNY, 

President ,  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission , 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Suppose  You 
Had  A  Friend 


a  trusted  friend  in  whom 
you  could  place  your  whole 
confidence. 

Suppose  this  chap  had  traveled  all  over 
the  globe  with  rod  and  gun — knew  every 
game  country  and  fishing  water;  every 
guide  and  trail — ■ 

Suppose  he  played  your  own  particular 
game  and  played  it  better  than  you  do 
and  was  glad  to  give  you  pointers 

Suppose  this  remarkable  fellow  was  an 
expert  at  all  sports — had  camped  on  the 
arctic  ice  and  in  the  jungle,  had  dipped 
his  paddle  in  Hudson’s  Bay  and  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands 

Suppose  he  had  driven  his  motor  to  the 
jumping  off  place  and  back — killed  tigers 
in  India  and  squirrels  in  Pennsylvania 

Suppose  he  knew  tennis  and  golf  and 
baseball  as  well  as  you  know  your  own 
III  back  yard 

And  Then  Suppose  he  told  you  all  he 
knew  !  He’d  be  rather  an  interesting 
chap  to  know  wouldn’t  he  ? 

OUTING 

has  done  all  of  these  things  and  is  doing 
them.  It  has  played  the  game  for  thirty- 
two  years  and  the  world  is  its  playground. 

It  will  tell  you  the  story  of  Outdoors  with  pen 
and  pencil  and  camera  as  only  a  veteran  sports¬ 
man  can  tell  it. 

It  will  solve  your  problems,  plan  your  trip,  rec¬ 
ommend  your  guide,  buy  your  equipment,  start 
your  cranky  motor,  answer  your  questions — and 
do  it  all  for  the  Asking — for  the  Game’s  Sake  1 

Could  you  ask  more  of  a 
friend  than  that  ?  Better 
get  in  touch  with  this 
camp  mate  now — At 
your  newsdealers 25  ^ 

‘  cents  or  use  ^ 

the  coupon  F.S.2 

forasav-  ^  OUTING  I 
mg.  ^  ^  puB  CQ  ! 

/  141 W.  36th  St.,N.Y. 

Send  me  OUTING  for  | 
—7.  -  four  months.  I  enclose  50c  \ 
(Regular  price  £  1. 00).  For  new  | 
readme  on  hr  1 

^  Name . 

Street  • 


COLEMAN 

HOUSE 

ASBURY  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  magnificent  Hotel  with  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the 
Boardwalk  and  Ocean. 
Commending  itself  to  people 
of  refinement. 

Service  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean 

For  booklet  and  rates  write  to 
A.  M.  SEXTON,  Proprietor. 


lUBRI 


the  government  or  to  any  one  and  no  solu¬ 
tion  of  any  problem  for  any  one — to  the 
destruction  of  an  invaluable  asset  which 
cannot  be  replaced?  Why  don’t  we  raise 
sheep  on  a  sensible  basis  in  a  sensible  and 
rational  place  for  the  raising? 

True,  my  brothers,  all  economic  matters 
adjust  themselves  in  time  slowly  and  in¬ 
evitably.  In  a  few  years  the  truth  of  every 
conclusion  raised  here  will  be  established 
beyond  a  peradventure.  By  that  time  the 
elk  may  all  have  been  mapped  and  “esti¬ 
mated’’  to  their  extinction. 

Which  do  you  want,  sheep  or  elk?  May¬ 
be  certain  public  men  will  listen  to  your 
choice.  It  sometimes  occurs  to  me  that  a 
great  many  of  our  public  men  could  not 
be  better  engaged  than  in  doing  a  little 
more  listening  just  now. 


REMINISCENCES  OF 
CHARLES  HALLOCK 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  Chas.  Hal- 
lock  recalls  his  coming  to  Saginaw  some 
time  in  the  early  eighties,  the  first  time  as 
a  guest  of  my  father,  the  late'A.  H.  Mer- 
shon.  They  went  fishing  then  for  grayling 
in  Hersey  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Mus¬ 
kegon.  They  probably  fished  between  the 
little  town  of  Hersey  and  Reed  City,  and 
returning  stopped  off  at  Farwell,  where 
they  fished  the  Tobacco*for  trout. 

The  first  brook  trout  that  were  planted 
in  Michigan  were  put  into  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tobacco  near  Farwell.  The  fry 
were  obtained  from  Seth  Green  by  San¬ 
ford  Keeler,  Dr.  I.  N.  Smith,  Chas.  W. 
Wells  and  my  father,  A.  H.  Mershon.  This, 
as  above  mentioned,  was  the  first  planting 
of  brook  trout  in  the  state.  At  that  time 
the  only  trout  known  were,  I  believe,  in 
the  Jordan  River  where  they  were  caught 
along  with  grayling.  The  Jordan  River 
trout  evidently  came  from  the  trout 
streams  of  Lake  Superior.  The  grayling 
have  been  gone  many  years.  The  grayling 
streams  are  nearly  all  trout  streams  now. 

Mr.  Hallock’s  second  trip  was  a  year  or 
two  later  when  he  went  to  Baldwin  with 
Sanford  Keeler,  then  superintendent  of 
the  Pere  Marquette  Ry.  They  fished  the 
Pere  Marquette  River  only  one  day,  then 
by  team  drove  north  to  the  Manistee  River 
and  fished  for  grayling.  Mr.  Keeler,  in 
response  to  my  inquiry  under  date  of  the 
20th  of  January,  1918,  writes : 

“I  took  him  to  Baldwin  and  we  fished 
the  Pere  Marquette  River  one  day.  The 
next  day  we  took  a  team  and  went  north 
to  the  Manistee  River  and  fished  for  gray¬ 
ling  and  had  a  good  catch  and  a  general 
good  time.  This  was  some  time  in  the 
early  8o’s  as  near  as  I  can  remember.” 

About  eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Hallock 
again  visited  Saginaw  as  my  guest.  My 
boyhood  was  very  fortunate  in  being 
thrown  in  contact  with  many  of  the  old- 
timers  as  my  father  was  one  of  the  old 
school  anglers,  so  that  I  recall  meeting, 
when  a  boy.  Uncle  Thad  Norris  on  the 
Au  Sable  River;  later  on  I  knew  Fred 
Mather  quite  well  and  the  characters  that 
he  pictures  in  his  stories  of  those  he  has 
fished  with,  Dan  Fitzhugh  and  Len  Jewel, 
were  companions  of  my  father  In  fact, 
the  first  deer  hunting  trip  that  I  ever  went 
on  was  with  Len  Jewel  and  Giarley  Fitz¬ 
hugh. 

W.  B.  Mershon,  Michigan. 
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THE  BLUE  QUAIL 

(continued  from  page  151) 

man  to  get  his  bird  exactly  on  the  end  of 
the  barrel  and  hold  it  there  while  enjoying 
the  knowledge  that  a  kill  is  certain  to 
follow.  That  man  kills  blue  quails  most 
often  who  keeps  both  eyes  opened  wide, 
looks  only  at  the  whirring  target  and  never 
sees  the  barrels  at  all.  If  the  eyes  be 
firmly  fixed  on  the  bird  the  gun  will  come 
into  proper  position  of  itself.  It  must  do 
this  right  away  or  with  a  rise  of  twenty 
yards  and  cacti  thirty  feet  high  to  dodge 
behind,  the  quail  is  as  safe  as  if  it  were 
quietly  asleep  on  some  untrodden  bank  of 
the  upper  Rio  Grande.  Quick  powder,  a 
calm  gaze  at  the  mark  and  the  habit*  of 
pressing  the  trigger  as  soon  as  the  gun  butt 
is  firmly  against  the  shoulder  will  do  much 
to  help  a  man  along.  A  straight  stocked 
weapon  is  the  only  kind  to  use,  because  the 
blue  quail  when  it  flushes  will  spring  in¬ 
variably  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  and  will 
often  go  thirty  feet  nearly  straight  up.  Its 
spread  of  wing  and  its  strong  muscles  take 
its  body  skyward  at  a  great  rate.  It  is 
often  the  case,  too,  that  a  bevy  flushing 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  away  will 
whirl  so  swiftly  into  air  that  they  seem  to 
be  standing  on  their  tails  and  will  darf 
straight  backward  over  the  hunter’s  head, 
doing  it  all  in  less  than  a  second.  By  the 
time  he  has  turned  about  the  bevy  will  be 
fifty  yards  away,  a  buzzing  blue  swarm, 
weaving  heavily  from  side  to  side,  not 
greatly  unlike  a  jacksnipe,  but  travelling 
three  feet  to  the  jacksnipe’s  two.  The  first 
time  this  trick  is  played  upon  a  hunter  he 
is  apt  to  stand  stock  still  with  gaping 
mouth.  In  time,  however,  he  learns  to  kill 
the  quail  as  soon  as  it  gets  into  the  air. 

The  Earl  of  Whittelsey,  who  came  to 
Texas  for  a  summer’s  hunt  in  1913,  thought 
the  blue  quail  the  most  elegantly  plumed 
of  all  game  birds.  Certainly  it  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  American  feathered 
things,  in  grace  of  outline  and  coloring. 

[A  description  of  the  blue  or  scaled 
quail  ( Callipcpla  squamata)  with  comments 
on  its  habits,  some  of  them  by  our  old 
correspondent,  the  late  Herbert  Brown,  is 
found  in  Grinnell’s  American  Game  Shoot¬ 
ing,  pp.  81  and  354.  Up  to  recent  years,  it 
has  been  not  at  all  pursued  by  sportsmen, 
but  we  do  not  know  what  changes  may 
have  taken  place  with  the  increasing  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country  it  inhabits.  Editors.] 


MAKING  THE  CANVAS 
CANOE 

(continued  from  page  167) 

large  enough  to  be  strapped  over  the 
canoe,  which  may  be  carried  onto  the  bank 
in  case  of  heavy  rain  or  storms  and  2 
men  can  rest  under  same  in  comparative 
comfort  in  emergencies.  In  cruising  roll 
all  “grub,”  utensils,  etc.,  into  a  neat  pack 
with  this  cover  and  they  will  be  doubly 
protected. 

The  average  total  cost  should  not  exceed 
$15.00  to  $20.00  complete,  and  eliminating 
ill  “fancy  fixings”  the  canoe  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  $8.00  to  $10.00.  These  canoes 
ast  for  indefinitely  long  periods  with  or- 
linary  care  and  intelligent  use. 


A  group  of  sport-loving  business  men  interested  in  organ¬ 
izing  an  exclusive  Florida  Fishing  Club  have  acquired  an  at¬ 
tractive  club  house  and  grounds  on  Anna  Maria  Key — 

FLORIDA’S  BEST  FISHING  SECTION. 


Sportsmen  wishing  to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  winter  months 
where  Tarpon  and  other  game  fish  are  more  than  plentiful, 
are  invited  to  write  for  particulars. 


THE  FISHING  CLUB 

Box  26,  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  Red  Devil  and  Blue  Devil  Hackle  Minnows 

Tied  on  1/0  English  Kirby  bend  hooks.  Flash  them  through  midwater 
or  along  the  surface,  equally  deadly  for  bass,  big  rainbows,  browns 
and  native  trout — For  latter,  small  hooks — Price  50  cents 

LOUIS  RHEAD,  217  Ocean  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  MAHOPAC 

1000  FT.  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL 

90  MINUTES  FROM  GRAND  CEN¬ 
TRAL  STATION 
Good  Commutation  Service 


All  Water  Sports  and 
Really  Good  Fishing 


Bungalows,  Log  Cabin 
Camps  and  Water 
Front  Plots  at 
Attractive  Prices 


COUNTRY  HOME  LEAGUE 

LEO  BUGG,  Director 

40  W.  32nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Phone  9860  Mad.  Sq. 


NewBengmam 

Cor.  11th  &  Market  Streets 


European 
Plan 


'  Philadelphia 

.  *v  Pa.  •  ’’ 


/  A 


‘  Better  Than  Ever 
Thoroughly  Modernized 
Remodeled  and  Equipped 
NEW  MANAGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

In  connection 
Special  Cldh  Breakfasts 
and  Luncheons 
Rates— Without  Bath,  $1.50 
With  Bath,  $2.00  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mgr. 
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Hotel 
Chamberlin 


Train  Service  as  far  South 
as  Hotel  Chamberlin 
was  never  better! 

HERE’S  comfort,  health  and 
happy  excitement  for  you 
from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve. 

No  matter  what  you  want 
in  a  vacation.  The  Chamberlin 
has  it. 

Is  it  Golf? — right,  bring  your  clubs; 
The  Chamberlin  provides  a  peach  of 
a  Course,  Eighteen  Holes. 

Is  it  Swimming? — right,  the  salt 
water  bathing  in  the  big.  Sun-lit 
Sea  Pool  is  great. 

Is  it  Sunshine  ? — we’re  drenched 
with  it,  ozone  too. 

Is  it  Southern  Cooking?  —  not  a 
“Mammy”  in  the  South  can  beat  The 
Chamberlin  cuisine. 

Is  it  Medicinal  Baths  ? — we  dupli¬ 
cate  every  treatment  given  at  Vichy, 
Aix,  Carlsbad,  Nauheim  or  Harrogate, 
under  the  best  professional  skill. 


But  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  side  of  all  is  the  Social  Life,  for  here  mingle 
Society  and  the  Army,  Naval  and  Aeronautical  representatives  of  our  own 
country,  and  those  of  our  Allies,  as  nowhere  else  on  the  continent. 

In  any  event,  write  for  our  special  booklet,  “Golf”  it  contains  the 
first  Aeroplane  Map  of  a  Golf  Course  ever  published  in  America. 


Address  GEO.  F.  ADAMS.,  MGR.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 


“THREE  NATIONAL  PARKS  CAMPING  TOUR” 

In  thirty-five  to  forty  days,  by  pack  and 
saddle  horse  and  Railway  train  under  the 
guidance  of  J.  Western  Warner.  Taking 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Park  of  Colo.,  the 
Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Parks,  all  in  one 
trip  approximately  fifteen  hundred  miles 
thro  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Rockies. 

Best  of  references  furnished.  Parties 
interested  write  for  folder,  to 

J.  WESTERN  WARNER 

ALTON,  N.  H. (Alter  Mar.  15)  LIBBY,  MONT. 

Big  game  by  special  arrangement  in 
Wyoming,  Montana  and  Canada. 


DR.  FRANK  KENT 
Importer  Bob  White  Quail 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Book  your  orders  now  for  early  Fall 
and  Spring  delivery.  Bank  references. 


PETS 

Their  History  and  Care 
By  LEE  S.  CRANDALL 
Assistant  Curator  of  Birds,  New 
York  Zoological  Park. 
Illustrated,  $2.00  net. 

While  special  attention  is  devoted  to 
such  popular  pets  as  cats,  dogs,  and 
birds,  almost  every  animal  which 
may  be  kept  for  companionship  or 
ornament  is  included,  and  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  care  cover  all  the 
ordinary  conditions  which  may  be 
met.  There  are  suggestions,  based 
on  wide  experience,  to  guide  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  pets.  There  is  also  a  short 
discussion  of  theories  of  breeding. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO. 


THE  NOBLEST  OF 
GAME  BIRDS 

(continued  from  page  147) 

somewhat  thicker.  Holding  this  box  in  on 
hand  with  the  open  side  uppermost,  a  nai 
row  piece  of  slate  held  in  the  other  han 
is  drawn  across  the  edge  or  top  surfac 
of  the  thinner  side  of  the  box,  the  flat  sui 
face  of  the  slate  to  be  held  against  the  sui 
face  of  the  wood.  I  have  not  seen  thi 
form  of  call  but  have  it  from  those  wh 
know  its  use  that  “it  is  a  sure  killer.” 

I  met  one  hunter  who  with  a  small,  thi 
leaflet  held  across  his  lips  was  able  to  pre 
duce  the  most  skillful  imitation  of  th 
notes  of  a  turkey  I  have  ever  heard.  H 
had  learned  the  art  from  his  father,  wh 
was  perhaps  the  most  successful  deer  an 
turkey  hunter  this  part  of  Florida  has  eve 
known.  His  record  on  deer  was  seven  cai 
casses  to  camp  out  of  eight  shots  with  a 
old  muzzle-loading  rifle  and  the  body  c 
the  other  deer  was  found  later  when  th 
buzzards  had  sought  it  out. 

ANOTHER  and  rather  favorite  manne 
of  hunting  these  birds  in  our  sectio 
is  to  frequent  their  haunts  toward 
nightfall  and  listen  for  them  to  fly  up  t 
roost  in  the  trees.  This  usually  occur 
soon  after  sunset  and  by  a  common  e> 
pression,  just  before  “first  dark.”  A  kee 
ear  on  a  still  night  can  hear  the  wing  beat 
from  a  quarter-  to  almost  a  half-mile,  an 
if  a  bright  moon  is  at  hand  the  hunte 
may  be  able  to  get  his  bird  at  once;  bi 
the  usual  practise  after  thus  “roosting 
them  is  to  mark  well  the  locality  wher 
the  birds  have  treed  and  return  there  b< 
fore  daybreak  and  try  for  a  shot  whil 
they  are  yet  in  the  trees,  or  failing  thereii 
to  call  them  after  they  have  flown  dowi 
This  alternative  is  not  considered  scarcel 
worth  attempting  as  the  birds,  being  the 
ready  for  feeding,  are  probably  bunche 
and  difficult  to  call  up. 

At  times  we  have  been  quite  successfi 
in  getting  our  bird  by  hunting  up  or  dow 
the  river;  for  a  stretch  of  eight  or  te 
miles  it  does  not  exceed  forty  to  fifty  yard 
in  width  and  is  bordered  on  both  shores  b 
a  fringe  of  rather  dense  growth  of  mag 
nolias,  oaks,  palmetto,  ash,  pine,  etc.,  be 
yond  which  extend  great  reaches  of  ope 
piney  woods,  interspersed  with  ponds  an 
higher  dry,  timbered  “islands,”  all  of  whic 
make  for  excellent  feeding  and  cover  fc 
turkeys.  In  the  late  winter  when  pin 
mast  has  been  exhausted,  acorns  and  pa 
metto  berries  become  favorite  food  and  ar 
sought  for  in  the  timbered  regions  alon 
the  river,  while  excursions  are  made,  afte 
the  day  has  advanced  and  the.  grass  ha 
dried,  to  the  open  country  for  lingerin 
grasshoppers  as  a  relish. 

Two  of  us  usually  take  a  boat  and  rot 
leisurely  up  stream  while  the  third  ma 
with  the  dog  tries  to  rout  the  birds,  keep 
ing  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  woode 
river  swamp  that  the  dog  may  strike  tra 
of  any  moving  birds.  By  arranging  t 
meet  the  on-shore  man  at  various  conver 
ient  openings,  the  two  parties  move  i 
comparative  tuition;  by  close  watching  a 
the  bends  of  fine  river  any  birds  crossin 
may  be  located,  when  the  hunting  is  abou 
the  same  as  ordinary  woods  stalking  and  i 
is  up  to  the  hunter  to  circumvent  the  eve 
watchful  bird.  Not  infrequently  a  flushe 
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bird  will  take  to  a  tree  close  by  the  river 
or  directly  along  shore,  in  which  event  an 
easy  shot  may  he  had,  as  they  seem  to  be 
rather  slow  to  take  the  alarm  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  boat,  if  it  is  propelled  silently. 

The  old  method  of  trapping  turkeys  in  a 
pen  by  baiting  them  to  a  trench  that  leads 
under  the  bottom  rail  of  the  pen,  has  not 
been  in  use  here  for  many  years,  I  am 
pleased  to  say.  It  is  related  that  twenty 
or  more  years  ago  it  was  the  customary 
method  of  taking  them  and  that  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  several  turkeys  in  the  pen 
at  one  catch. 

i  Our  birds  average  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  found  farther  north ;  an  old 
gobbler  weighing  more  than  eighteen 
pounds  is  unusual,  although  rumor  relates 
of  various  weights  of  mammoth  birds  up 
to  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  pounds  each, 
but  of  these  I  have  only  hearsay  evidence. 
A  fiftee-n-pound  bird  shot  late  in  the  win¬ 
ter  is  a  prize  worthy  the  brush  of  an  artist 
and  the  pen  of  a  master.  The  gorgeous 
metallic  glints  and  sheen  of  back  and  neck, 
the  blazing  red  of  head  and  throat  min¬ 
gled  with  the  blue,  and  the  magnificent, 
sweeping,  mahogany  tinted  fan-like  spread¬ 
ing  tail  are  a  combination  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  when  after  a  weary  tramp 
through  woods  and  swamp,  with  seeming 
failure  as  the  result,  a  lucky  turn  brings 
the  longed-for  chance  and  the  wariest, 
wiliest,  biggest  game  bird  of  our  land  lies 
prone  beneath  the  towering  pine. 


THE  MOST  IMPOR¬ 
TANT  BAG 

(continued  from  page  160) 

besides  it  relieves  one’s  mind.  It  isn’t  the 
most  pleasant  thing  to  drill  and  be  drilled 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  with  the 
sole  thought  that  it  is  a  case  of  kill  or  be 
killed.  And  the  soldier  who  tramps  through 
field  and  wood  returns  to  camp  the  better 
Iman,  game  or  no  game. 

!  Not  a  trace  of  animal  or  bird  life  re¬ 
gains  throughout  the  Somme  region,  the 
world’s  biggest  graveyard.  Yet  that  is  not 
surprising,  when  one  gazes  on  the  thou- 
!s^nd  upon  thousands  of  shell  holes,  the 
shattered  trunks  of  trees,  telling  without 
words  of  that  “hell  on  earth”  through 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  for  life  to 
nave  existed  except  for  the  briefest  mo¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  chirp  of  bird,  no  scurry¬ 
ing  rabbit  over  shell  torn  embankment  or 
maze  of  closely  barbed  wire.  It  is  simply 
death  and  desolation,  human  life  the  game, 
he  thousands  of  little  white  crosses  mark- 
ng  the  graves  of  men  who  gave  their  life 
dood  that  Democracy  may  live.  How  tiny 
•will  appear  the  rifle  and  the  shotgun  to 
nany  an  American  hunter  once  he  is  back 
n  familiar  fields  and  forests,  the  present 
>ut  a  terrible  dream !  How  gladsome  the 
[welcome  from  family  and  friends,  from 
tubble,  from  woodland  and  from  old 
aithful  dog — waiting  and  listening  for  the 
ound  of  a  familiar  footstep! 


THE  SPORTSMAN  TOURIST 


Haddon  Hall 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

ALWAYS  OPEN 

RIGHT  ON  THE  BEACH  AND  THE  BOARDWALK 

Appeals  particularly  to  cultivat¬ 
ed  people  who  seek  rest  and 
recreation  at  the  Sea  Shore, 
Summer  or  Winter.  From 
every  section  of  the  country 
such  guests  have  come  to  Had¬ 
don  Hall  for  40  years — and 
co#ne  back  again  and  again — it 
is  so  satisfying,  so  free  from 
ostentation,  so  comfortable  and 
sufficient.  Every  facility  is  of¬ 
fered  young  and  old  for  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

A  step  and  you  are  in  the  surf. 
Fascinating  shops  and  a  thousand 
amusements  are  offered  along  the 
famous  Boardwalk.  Privileges  of 
fine  golf  and  yacht  clubs.  Rooms 
are  comfortable  and  attractive— 
there  is  delightful  music — and  always 
interesting  people. 

Make  reservations — write  for 
illustrated  folder. 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

iPartritige  3fntt 

Now  Open 

Three  blocks  from  famous 
golf  courses. 

Modern  equipment  through¬ 
out. 

75  private  bath  room  suites. 

White  service  in  kitchen  and 
dining  room. 

Noted  for  homelike  atmos¬ 
phere  and  excellent 
cuisine. 

Catering  to  clientele  of  high¬ 
est  standard. 

For  booklet  and  rates  address 
the  management. 


LEEDS  &  LIPPINCOTT 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Select 
That  New  Casting  Reel! 


The  choice  of  a  reel  is  indeed  an  opportunity  for 
thought  and  “judgmatical”  consideration  on  the  part  of 
every  angler. 

There  is  a  keen  and  lasting  satisfaction  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  use  of  a  thoroughly  fine  reel,  a  pride  in  its 
mechanical  perfection  and  its  perfect  performance  on  all 
occasions.  By  inference  it  stamps  its  owner  as  being  past  the  “novice”  or  dabster  stage  in  angling  lore — one  whose  opinion 
on  angling  subjects  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Such  is  the  Pflueger-Supreme  Casting  Reel 

The  result  of  more  than  half  a  century’s  experience  in  the  making  of  fine  reels,  combining  more  desirable  special  features 
than  any  other  casting  reel,  we  confidently  believe  we  are  offering  something  superior  to  anything  else  on  the  market  today. 

The  Pflueger-Supreme  presents  in  perfect  combination  the  desirable  features  of  “level  winding,”  “free  spool,”  “quadruple 
multiplying”  and  “anti-back-lash”  reels.  And  withal  it  is  at  once  artistic  in  design,  simple  and  sturdy  in  construction  and  of 
infinite  durability. 

The  level-winding  device  is  positive  in  operation  and  of  simple  construction.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  requiring  adjustment.  Metal 
incased  to  be  positively  sand  and  water-proof.  Works  only  when  reeling  in,  falling  out  of  the  way  and  remaining  stationary  when  casting, 
avoiding  frictional  wear  on  the  line  and  on  the  level  winding  mechanism. 

The  free  spool  attachment  is  a  refinement  over  other  similar  devices.  The  gears  are  always  in  mesh.  This  avoids  all  possibility  of  stripping 
the  teeth  as  in  the  “throw  in  and  throw  out”  device  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  “Supreme”  the  clutch  automatically  takes  hold 
when  reeling  in  and  lets  go  when  casting. 

The  anti-bac\-lash  mechanism  is  contained  within  the  reel,  attached  to  the  back  plate.  It  automatically  thumbs  the  spool  and  stops  it  the 
instant  the  bait  strikes  the  water.  By  use  of  the  adjusting  screw  with  dial  regulator,  the  angler  may  quickly  adjust  to  exactly  the  amount  of  tension 
required  for  his  own  style  of  casting.  The  tension  can  also  be  thrown  off  entirely  when  desired,  making  the  reel  an  open  free  spool  and  level  winder. 

The  Pflueger-Srupeme  will  hold  from  60  to  100  yards,  according  to  size  line  used. 

A  chamois  leather  bag  and  a  chamois-lined,  hinge  cover,  sole  leather  case  is  supplied  with  it,  so  the  reel  may  be  kept  in  perfect  condition 
during  “closed  seasons! 

From  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  if  dealer  has  not  got  it,  price  $20.00. 

Salt  Water  Anglers— Here’s  the 
Reel  You  Are  Waiting  For! 

Salt  water  fishermen  are  even  more  exacting  in  their  demands 
upon  a  reel  than  their  fresh  water  brothers. 

The  very  nature  of  the  sport  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  enjoyed — the  salt  water,  the  ever-present  sand,  the  surging  and 
battling  of  big  game  fish,  exposure  to  bad  weather — all  put  a  tremend¬ 
ous  strain  upon  tackle  and  equipment,  and  especially  upon  a  piece  of 
fine  mechanism  like  a  reel. 

Realizing  these  conditions,  and  from  experience  knowing  that  a 
single  faltering  from  perfect  performance  by  his  reel  can  easily  mean 
the  losing  of  a  game  fish  trophy  the  angler  has  travelled  across  a 
continent  and  spent  much  time  and  money  to  secure,  we  have  de¬ 
voted  endless  care  to  the  design  and  building  of  our 

Pflueger- Avalon  Salt  Water  Reel 

The  Pflueger  Avalon  has  been  tested  over  a  period  of  years  in 
every  section  of  America  where  salt  water  angling  is  enjoyed.  It 
has  been  developed  and  refined  step  by  step  in  design  and  work¬ 
manship  until  it  finally  satisfied  us — which  means  we  are  ready  to 
put  back  of  it  our  good  name  and  reputation  in  the  confidence  that  it 
will  more  than  satisfy  you. 

The  Pflueger  Avalon  is  made  of  finest  quality  German  silver,  satin  finished,  hard  rubber  discs  interleaved  with  German  silver.  Patented  leather 
thumb  brake,  adjustable  back  sliding  click,  phosphor  bronze  generated  spiral  tooth  gears,  phosphor  bronze  bearings,  steel  pivots.  We  will  positively 
guarantee  this  reel  to  meet  every  demand  incident  to  landing  any  of  the  salt  water  fishes,  be  the^  heavy  or  light. 

The  Pflueger  Williams  Drag  Handle  is  adjustable  to  any  desired  tension  with  the  “Knuckle  edge”  adjusting  screw  cap,  and  this,  too,  while 
the  fish  is  in  play.  With  our  “disappearing  drag  handle  stop”  the  drag  handle  can  be  stopped  or  not  as  desired.  Impossible  for  drag  handle 
to  work  loose  or  drop  off.  Made  in  eight  models,  as  follows: — 


Yards 

Pillar 

Disc 

Price 

No. 

Yards 

Pillar 

150 

2M  inch 

2M  inch 

$26.25 

2729J3 

350 

2M  inch 

200 

2H  inch 

3  inch 

27.30 

2729  M 

400 

2  M  inch 

250 

2H  inch 

3  M  inch 

29.40 

2730 

450 

2  M  inch 

300 

2lA  inch 

3^2  inch 

32.00 

2730  % 

500 

2H  inch 

See  it  at  your 

dealer’s,  or 

order  direct  if  dealer  does  not  have 

Disc 
4  inch 
AM  inch 
4*2  inch 
4  >3  inch 


Price 

$34.10 

38.35 
47.25 

49.35 


How  to  Secure  Pflueger  “Bull  Dog”  Fishing  Tackle 

We  prefer  to  have  Pflueger  tackle  purchased  through  your  sporting  goods  or  tackle  dealer,  because  we  are  more  sure  of  yoi 
faction  if  you  examine  goods  before  buying.  However,  where  dealers  (are  out  of  stock,  or — in  rare  instances — where  the  Pfli 
carried  at  all,  we  will  be  glad  to  fill  orders  sent  with  remittance  direct  to  us,  goods  sent 
promptly  and  postpaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 

Every  angler  should  have  a  copy  of  our  catalog.  No.  37.  This  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  book  of  fishing  equipment  ever  brought  out,  including  over  five  thousand 
different  articles,  for  deep  sea,  harbor,  shoal,  river,  lake,  stream  or  mountain 
torrent  fishing,  described  and  illustrated  by  over  twenty-five  hundred  drawings 
and  photographs,  many  in  colors.  The  book  contains  four  hundred  pages  and  is 
an  inch  thick. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  paper  stock  our  actual  cost  is  close  to  one  dollar  per 
copy ,  so  in  order  to  confine  the  number  of  catalog  requests  to  persons  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested,  we  are  putting  a  price  of  25  cents  per  copy  on  it, which  price  only  partially  covers 
the  cost.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  today  and  your  copy  will  be  mailed  at  once. 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  21,  Akron,  Ohio 


our  complete  satis- 
lueger  line  is  not 


you  buy  tackle  at  your  dealers, 
^  insist  on  seeing  the 
Pflueger  “Bull  Dog*' 
4  trademark  on  every  article 
you  buy.  It’s  there  for 
yout  protection — so  that 
you  may  know  that  the 
goods  are  right  and  backed 
and  guaranteed  *T vithou 
"Sv*.  time  limit”  by  the 
Pfluegers. 
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[Readers  of 
Forest  and 
Stream  are  in¬ 
vited  to  use  these 
columns  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opin¬ 
ions  on  various 
subjects,  al- 
t  hough  their 
views  may  not 
coincide  with  those  of  the  Editors.] 

A  WAY  TO  CATCH  TURTLES 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

In  the  January  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  L.  A.  Schreiner  of  Texas  asks 
about  catching  soft  shell  turtles. 

I  have  found  the  following  method  ex¬ 
cellent  for  catching  both  the  hard  and  the 
soft  shelled  turtles.  Tie  heavy  short 
shanked  fish  hooks  about  size  6  to  small 
steel  wire  about  twelve  inches  long.  To  the 
wire  heavy  lines  can  be  tied  of  the  proper 
length  to  suit  the  location  where  the  lines 
are  to  be  set.  Bait  the  hooks  with  pork 
rind,  and  lay  them  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
where  the  turtles  come  out  to  sun.  Do  not 
place  them  in  the  water,  and  it  is  best 
to  pass  the  hook  through  the  rind  two  or 
three  times.  Use  small  pieces  of  rind, 
and  if  the  turtles  are  large  it  is  advisable 
to  tie  the  large  line  to  a  limb  that  will 
give  so  that  the  tackle  will  not  be  broken. 
The  turtles  will  invariably  swallow  the 
hook.  It  is  best  to  visit  the  lines  but  once 
a  day,  and  that  preferably  in  the  evening. 

George  S.  Harris,  Kansas. 


BRAVE  CHILDREN  REWARDED 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

You  will  remember  the  cougar  incident 
which  happened  near  here,  an  account  of 
which  was  published  in  the  June,  1917,  is¬ 
sue  of  Forest  and  Stream.  To  round  the 
incident  out  I  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of 
a  local  paper:  “At  the  Red  Cross  rooms 
this  morning  the  Governor-General  per¬ 
formed  the  pleasing  ceremoney  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  Albert  Medal,  specially  con¬ 
ferred  by  His  Majesty,  the  King,  to  Do¬ 
reen  Ashburnham  and  Anthony  Farrer  in 
recognition  of  their  bravery  and  devotion 
in  saving  each  other’s  lives  from  the  attack 
of  a  panther  over  twelve  months  ago.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  incident  was  re¬ 
ported  to  His  Majesty  and  that  the  official 
notification  of  the  award  came  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  July  last.” 

Forest  and  Stream  is  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  and  I  hope  that  each  succeeding 
year  may  increase  its  prosperity  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

I  have  been  trying  to  trace  back  the  year 
I  first  subscribed  to  it ;  I  have  got  back 
is  far  as  1878  which  is  a  long  way;  and 
1  can  say  with  all  truth  that  I  have  always 
ooked  upon  old  Forest  and  Stream  as  a 
nost  wonderfully  educating  publication 


and  I  have  derived  a  vast  amount  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  useful  information  from  its  pages. 

I  have  often  in  later  years  wished  that 
I  had  kept  all  the  issues  for  binding  but 
by  reason  of  the  life  I  led  for  many  years 
it  practically  was  impossible  to  preserve 
them. 

G.  H.  McIllree,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


STORIES  THAT  STRIKE  THE  HEART 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  feel  that  I  must  congratulate  you  for 
selecting  for  Forest  and  Stream  just  those 
stories  that  strike  deepest  into  the  heart  of 
a  lover  of  the  great  outdoors. 

While  reading  “Between  the  Covers  of 
a  Fly  Book,”  by  L.  R.  Lordly,  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  I  am  confessing  the  truth  tears 
came  into  my  eyes,  tears  of  joy  I  think  I 
may  call  it,  as  it  brought  back  memories 
of  sunny'  days  when  as  a  boy  I  crept  on 
hands  and  knees  along  the  laurel  and  trail¬ 
ing  arbutus  clad  banks  of  mountain 
streams  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
fishing  in  the  clear  foam-specked  pools  for 
brook  trout. 

It  has  been  quite  a  number  of  years  ago 
but  I  am  planning  to  visit  those  scenes 
this  Spring. 

Can  Mr.  L.  R.  Lordly  be  induced  to  write 
another  story  as  good  as  that? 

Wishing  you  abundant  success, 

“U.”  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BATS  IN  MITCHELL’S  CAVE 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  made  several 
exploration  trips  into  a  fissure  cave  located 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
at  a  point  known  as  the  “Big  Nose,”  about 
fifty'  miles  west  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  This 
cave  was  named  for  Prof.  Mitchell,  of 
Mount  Mitchell  fame,  who  discovered  it  in 
about  1850.  One  of  my  visits  to  this  cave 
was  in  mid-winter  on  which  occasion  I 
found  bats  by'  the  thousands. 

The  cave  contains  about  a  dozen  rooms, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  in 
one  of  which  I  found  a  huge  cluster  of 
bats.  At  thg  middle  of  this  cluster  the 
bats  were  hanging  five  tiers  deep. 

Practically  all  of  these  bats  were  of  one 
species,  the  little  red  bat,  “Lasiurus  bore¬ 
alis,”  but  I  found  in  the  cave  also  two 
hoary  bats,  “Atalapha  cinevea.”  Now  as 
this  bat  is  a  migratory  creature  how 
comes  it  that  this  fellow  remained  here? 
It  did  not  appear  in  least  wise  dis¬ 
abled  so  as  to  prevent  his  flying  to  a 
more  congenial  clime.  Do  some  of  the 
hoary  bats  remain  north  during  the  winter 
if  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  migrat¬ 
ing?  A  bit  of  light  on  this  subject  would 
be  gratefully  received.  The  hoary  bat  is 
very  rarely  found  in  the  locality  of  this 
cave,  although  not  uncommon  in  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  region  in  the  summer  months. 

M.  Schenck,  Albany. 


Fullest  Pleasure  from 
Your  Boating 


Convert  your 
r  o  w-b  o  a  t  or 
canoe  into  a 
power-boat! 
Send  for  this 
book.  It  tells 
you  how.  And 
it  bristles  with 
valuable  en¬ 
gine  informa¬ 
tion,  too. 


Inboard  G*  Outboard 


20*4  Cycle -2  io  20  HP 


Portable,  easily  - 
attachable,  L-A  out¬ 
board  engines  afford 
the  joys  of  motor 
boating  at  little  cost. 
A  generous  30  Days’ 
7  rial  lets  you  tryout 
L-A  Engines  at  our 
expense. 

LOCKWOOD-ASH 
MOTOR  CO. 

1811  Horton  Ave. 
Jackson  Mich. 


Hotel  Powhatan 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  H  and  Eighteenth  Sts.,  N.  W. 


Overlooking  the  White  House,  offers  every  comfort 
and  luxury,  also  a  superior  service.  European  Plan. 

Rooms,  detached  bath,  $1.50  and  up 
Rooms,  private  bath  $2.50  and  up 

Write  for  Souvenir  Booklet  and  Map 

E.  C.  OWEN,  Manager 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
Bound  Volume  Index 
For  1917 

NOW  READY 


Can  you  remove  and  replace  the 
key  piece?  3  different  best  iron 
puzzles  postpaid  for  a  quarter, 
coin  or  stamps. 

Western  Puzzle  Works,  157  E. 
5th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 


AGENTS  WANTED 


HUNDREDS  OF  AGENTS  ARE  NOW  MAX- 

ing  goods  to  sell  from  Miller’s  Guaranteed  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Formulas.  Wizard  Washing  Tablets 
- — no  wax,  potash,  lye.  Costs  5c  pound.  Brings 
60c.  Eggolene,  only  pure  food  substitute  for 
eggs  at  9c  a  dozen.  Non-Alcoholic  Tube  Flavors. 
Ice  Saving  Cloths,  many  new  sellers  including 
latest  Automobile  Specialties.  Carbo-Cide,  the  only 
recognized  Gasolene  Intensifier-Decarbonizer — 
S00%  profit.  Enormous  sales.  Fibro-Vac  Guar¬ 
anteed  Puncture  Plugger.  Exclusive  territory. 
Particulars  for  stamp.  Miller,  Expert  Chemist, 
Tampa,  Florida.  l.T.K. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 

tail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  12. t.  2-19 


INDIAN  RELIC  COLLECTION,  CONSISTING 

of  stone  axe,  pestle,  celt,  war  club,  hammer,  five 
flint  knives,  twelve  arrows,  all  for  $5.00.  Thad 
S.  Wilson,  Muncie,  Indiana.  l.t. 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


BIG  DEMAND  FOR  AUTO  BODY  POLISH. 

Sells  like  wildfire  wherever  introduced.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  profits  you  can  make.  Formula 
with  agency  proposition  only  $5.00.  P’or  particul- 
lars  address,  B.  Sonntag,  Waco,  Tex.  1  t 


FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  WEATHER 

if  you  use  our  1918  carburetor.  34  miles  per 
gallon  guaranteed.  One-third  more  power.  Use 
cheapest  gasoline  or  one-half  kerosene.  Quickly 
starts  cold  motor  even  at  zero  and  moves  right 
off  with  full  power.  No  spitting  or  popping. 
Slow  speed  on  high.  Fits  exactly.  Attach  it 
yourself.  30  off  list  where  no  agent.  Big  profits 
selling  our  goods.  We  fit  all  motors.  Write  for 
30  day  trial  offer  and  money  back  guarantee. 
The  Air-Friction  Carburetor  Company,  560  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  D'ayton,  Ohio.  l.t.c-4 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS  SHOULD  SUB- 

scribe  ior  the  Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer. 
150  page  illustrated  monthly  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  care  and  repair  of  the  car.  The  only 
magazine  in  the  world  especially  devoted  to  the 
practical  side  of  motoring.  The  “Trouble  De¬ 
partment’’  contains  five  pages  of  numbered  ques¬ 
tions  each  month  from  car  owners  and  repairmen 
which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  repairs.  $1.00  per  year,  15  cents  per  copy. 
Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50.  Postals  not  an¬ 
swered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  108  Highland 
Court.  Hartford.  Connecticut.  3.t.4-18 


BOOKS  WANTED 


CANOE  AND  CAMP  COOKERY  BY  “SEN- 

eca” — Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen.  By  Sen¬ 
eca — Canoe  Handling,  by  Vaux.  Address,  stating 
price,  J.  T.  W..  Box  10,  Forest  and  Stream,  9 
E.  40th  Street,  N.  Y.  City.  T.F. 


WANTED— COPY  OF  “ANGLING  TALKS,” 

by  George  Dawson.  Address,  stating  price,  J. 
L.  Phillips,  Lufkin,  Texas.  .  l.t. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CARPENTER  SHOPS.  PLANING  MILL”.  SE- 

cure  county  or  state  rights  to  manufacture  Com¬ 
bined  Screen  door,  Fly-trap  and  Storm  Entrain e. 
Traps  all  flies,  from  daylight  till  dark,  coming 
and  going.  Booklet  Free.  ,  Hubbard,  Mendota, 
Ills.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— MODERN  PIGEON  FARM  1,000 

pairs  Pigeons.  Squab  sales  last  year  $4,700. 
Sell  birds  or  farm.  C.  B.  Caruthers,  Christiana, 
Pa.  l.t.K. 


WHAT  IF  THE  GOVERNMENT  RESTRICTS 

the  ^  use  of  gasoline?  “Gidz”  saves  gasoline. 
Whitney  of  Detroit  says:  “In  5,000-mile  test, 
result,  no  carbon,  best  gas-saver  on  the  market.’’ 
One  can  treats  100  gallons  gasoline.  One  Dollar 
Prepaid.  Fine  Dealers’  proposition,  nationally 
advertised.  Write  today  for  sale  right  1918. 
“Gidz”  FI.,  Galesburg,  Illinoic.  l.t.K 


UIIIIIHIHIIIIMIIMIIIHHIIIIMIIMIIIIinilllHnillHHIIIMMHItlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMtllllllllHnillMllflllllllllllllllC 

|  ^iiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiL'  = 


Every  month  thousands  of  || 

If  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  || 

f|  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  || 

|1  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  || 

fl  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  || 

If  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  jj| 

|1  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  l| 

if  things  you  like,  and  most  of  If 

|1  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  || 

||  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  || 

||  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  || 

||  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

’=  A  nominal  charge  of  five  ( 5 )  || 

||  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  || 

II  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  || 

z  r?lllllllhlllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllltlllllllllllltllinillllHIIIIIIIIIHIIIMItlllllllllllllllllt'IIHIIIimiMIIIIIIMIIi=  = 
“inn . . 

CLOTHING 


SEND  US  YOUR  OLD  CLOTHES  AND  WE 

will  send  you  the  money  or  return  goods  if  not 
satisfied  with  our  price.  We  buy  gentlemen’s 
slightly  worn  clothing  of  all  descriptions.  David 
F.  Rosenberg,  2008  South  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

l.t.K. 


COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTIONS  EVERYWHERE.  PROMPT- 

ness  our  watchword.  Phoenix  Mercantile  Bureau, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  2.t.3-18 


DECOYS 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  FOR  DECOYS 

for  sale.  T.  Allen,  R.  2,  Henry,  Tenn, _ l.t. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PEERLESS  MINSTREL  BOOK,  PEERLESS 

Recitations,  Peerless  Monologue,  15c  each.  All 
30c.  Catalogue  Plays,  Farces,  Wigs,  Make-up, 
3c.  stamp.  Stanton  Amusement  Co.,  Dept.  F, 
Norwich,  New  York.  1-t-K 


FERRETS  WANTED 


FERRETS  WANTED— HEALTHY,  GOOD 

eyes,  feet,  price,  age  first  letter.  Brennan  Co., 
709  Franklin,  Danville,  Ill.  l.t. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING— BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Iloxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  T.F.C. 


FORMULAS 


TAN  FURS— CHEAP,  RELIABLE  METHOD, 

complete  instructions,  $1.00.  American  Fur  Co., 
Box  263,  Morristown,  N.  J.  l.t. 


TO  TRAPPERS  ONLY— I  HAVE  A  TRAP- 

ping  record  of  $3,700  in  the  season  of  1909-1910. 
My  trapping  grounds  were  between  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  Canada.  I  have 
trapped  14  years  there  before  I  froze  my  feet 
in  1911.  My  Indian  friends  called  me  Doc.  Tre- 
mont  on  account  of  my  successful  trapping  dope. 
Send  fifty  cents  for  large  sample  or  one  dollar 
for  the  full  secret,  formulas  of  my  bait  and  scent, 
and  see  which  one  delivers  the  goods.  Bert  De 
Tremont,  Box  123,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE 


1916  NATIONAL,  “HIGHWAY  TWELVE” 

Cylinder,  Seven  Passenger,  Touring  Car,  Run 
only  1,000  miles.  Same  as  new.  Exceptional 
Bargain  for  $975  cash.  Full  equipped,  two  new 
extra  tires  included.  Cannot  duplicate  at  this 
price.  Write  John  M.  Geddes,  331  High  St., 
Williamsport,  Pa.  l.t 


AMERICANS— ALL  WHO  LOVE  THE  GOOD 

old  Red,  White  and  Blue  will  want  to  ride  “Our 
Banner” — the  Red,  White  and  jtllue  Bicycle. 
Something  different.  Write  for  colored  picture, 
full  particulars  and  our  Special  offer.  Do  it 
now.  Ralph  L.  Cowles,  Bicycle  Specialist,  Can¬ 
ton,  Connecticut.  l.t. 


BEECHER’S  INGROWN  TOENAIL  KNIVES, 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory  and  returned 
in  10  days.  Cat.  Free.  Beecher  Cutlery  Co., 
1536  W.  35tli  St.,  Chicago.  l.t. 


“CAMP-DELITE”  SMALL  METAL  PHONO- 

graph,  plays  10c  records,  $3.00.  Revolver,  22 
cal.  7  shot,  $3.00.  Catalogue  free.  Distributing 
Agency,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  '  l.t. 


COLLECTION  OF  AFRICAN  ANTELOPE 

Horns.  Exceptionally  fine  and  large  specimens 
of  Horns  of  Koodoo,  Sable,  Roan,  Gemsbuck, 
Waterbuck,  Jacksons  Hartebeest,  Cape  Harte- 
beest,  and  Altai  Ibex.  Perfect  condition.  Bar¬ 
gain  at  $100  the  lot.  Cost  more  than  twice  this 
price.  Beautiful  decorations  for  Club  or  Den. 
Write  John  M.  Geddes,  331  High  St.,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.  1 1 


DEN  PICTURES— SAMPLE  AND  CATA- 

logue  10c.  Vim  Company,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 

l.t.c. 


FREE— 25  DIFFERENT  UNITED  STATES, , 

with  60%  approvals.  Enclose  2c.  Seidenberg, 
Beecher,  III.  l.t. 


GIBSON  MANDOLIN  STYLE  F.4  LIKE  NEW, 

sell  for  $80.00  incld.  case.  Andrae,  Box  251, 
Central  Valley,  N.  Y.  l.t. 


INDIAN  CURIOS,  BASKETS,  LARGEST 

Buffalo  Robe  in  Existence  for  sale.  Heitmuller 
Art  Co.,  1307  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  •  1-t-K 


LIGHT  UP  THE  DARK  WITH  LUMINOUS 

Stars  20c  each.  R.  O.  Helwig,  1402  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago.  l.t. 


TRICKS  AND  GREENBACKS— BIG  MAGIC 

catalog,  5c.  Twenty  greenbacks— 10c.  Gilmagico, 
“F,”  11135  So.  Irving,  Chicago.  l.t 

TRICKS,  PUZZLES,  JOKES,  PLAYS,  WIGS, 

Magic  Goods,  Stage  Supplies,  Sensational  Es¬ 
capes,  and  Illusions.  Large  illustrated  1918  cat¬ 
alog  free.  Oaks  Magical  Co.,  Dept.  504,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  WiS.  l.t.  ; 


WATERPROOF  MONEY  BELTS  50C  EACH. 

$3.50  a  Dozen,  sent  anywhere.  Waterproof  Nov¬ 
elty  Co.,  128  W.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  1  tl 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


60  NO.  91  TRAPS— 60  HUNTING  BOATS— 

Eastman  Kodak,  Edison  Phonograph.  Want  type¬ 
writer  or  what  have  you?  Ben  R.  Jackson,  Car¬ 
los,  Minn.  l.t.c. 


FURS  WANTED 


HAVE  HANDLED  FUR  FOR  30  YEARS. 

For  25  cents  will  tell  you  where  to  ship  for  hon¬ 
est  grading  and  top  prices.  You  will  be  surprised. 
H.  Teagle,  600  Spicer  St.,  Akron,  O.  l.t. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


35  CALIBER  WINCHESTER  AUTOMATIC, 

30  caliber  lever  action  Winchester;  both  good  as 
new;  Swiss  music  box,  six  pieces;  cost  one  hund¬ 
red.  Want  shotgun.  B.  W.  Price,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— 25  CAL.  H.  P.  SAVAGE  NEAR- 

ly  new,  excellent  condition;  also  22  cal.  H.  P. 
Savage  fair  condition.  Make  offer;  will  sell 
cheap.  P.  E.  Bennett,  127  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  : 
Mass.  l'tl 
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along  the  tamiami 

TRAIL 

(continued  from  page  150) 
“Fishing  is  consequently  fine  there,  for 
the  waters  from  the  ’Glades  carry  plenty 
of  fish-food,  seed  and  vegetable,  matter, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  schools  of  tiny  min¬ 
nows.  We  will  have  a  try  at  pompano, 
barracouda,  mangrove  snapper  and  tar¬ 
pon  some  fine  day,  if  we  visit  the  lower 
waters  of  Shark  River.” 

OCCASIONALLY  the  travelers  came 
out  upon  the  bank,  and  could  see 
the  open  water  to  the  Westward, 
with  its  dotting  of  hammocks  and  clus¬ 
tered  saw  grass,  and  the  more  substantial 
property  of  the  second  tract.  It  was 
agreed  that  no  more  wonderful  panorama 
had  ever  been  spread  before  human  eyes. 
The  sunshine  was  of  a  peculiar,  golden 
quality,  and  the  air  seemed  so  heavy  that 
the  countless  number  of  insects,  cease¬ 
lessly  winging  and  droning  on  every 
hand,  barely  moved  upon  it,  as  though 
suspended  lazily  upon  invisible  webs. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  the  machetes 
now,  for  the  undergrowth  was  impass¬ 
able.  More  than  once,  as  the  boys  swung 
the  heavy  blades  through  masses  of  vines 
and  leaves,  a  queer  nest  was  spilled  out 
at  their  feet,  eggs  going  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  These  eggs  were  of  every  conceiv¬ 
able  color — brown,  rich,  beautiful  blue, 
grey  with  delicate  markings,  and  even 
yellowish  amber. 

Once  King  Jr.  disturbed  a  nest  of 
snakes  that  was  half-covered  by  broad 
leaves  along  shore.  As  he  sprang  back, 
their  wriggling  green  bodies  went  scurry¬ 
ing  in  every  direction — dozens  of  them, 
large  and  small. 

“I  wouldn’t  waste  ammunition  on 
them,”  advised  Mr.  King,  “they’re  not 
worth  it.  Moccasins — three  different 
1  kinds  of  them,  but  evidently  on  the  best 
of  terms.  We  are  apt  to  see  some  big 
blue  herons  if  we  keep  our  eyes  open.  A 
(snap  shot  of  one  at  close  range,  tucking 
;down  a  snake,  would  make  some  of  my 
scientific  friends  in  town  envious  for  life.” 

Catlow’s  shrill  cry  was  heard  ahead. 
Always  investigative  and  a  bit  impatient, 
he  had  progressed  further  than  the 
others.  They  had  trudged  for  perhaps  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  the  coastal  hammock 
was  very  wide  at  this  point — so  wide,  in 
fact,  that  all  glimpses  of  the  waterways 
had  long  since  disappeared.  The  dense 
foliage  overhead  shut  off  the  sunshine, 
and  they  were  pattering  along  through 
tight,  green  aisles  of  shadowy  silence. 

“We’ll  find  him — we’ll  find  him!”  Cat- 
.  ow  was  bellowing,  “I  knew  there  was 
game!” 

He  came  back  through  the  cleared  trail, 
mis  eyes  dancing  with  excitement. 

“A  tiger?”  queried  King  Sr. 
i  “Mr.  Cinnnamon  Bear!”  corrected  the 
•  ad,  “Ive  run  across  his  tracks  again. 
There  is  a  boggy  stretch  a  little  further 
pn,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  had  been  made 
o  leave  his  thumb  prints  by  the  authori¬ 
ties,  just  as  they  do  with  criminals.  I’d 
ike  steak  for  dinner.  How  about  it,  folks?” 

IT  was  not  beyond  credence  that  juicy 
bear  steaks,  cooked  a  la  King,  would 
top  off  a  busy  day  most  satisfactorily, 
-atlow  was  off  in  a  jiffy,  followed  by  his 
ager  companions. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE— L.  C.  SMITH  PIGEON  GRADE 

Ejector  hammerless.  30-inch  full,  7  J4  straight 
grip,  1 J4  x  2)4  x  13 H  Silver’s  pad.  Genuine 
sole  leather  case.  Almost  new,  perfect  condition. 
Price,  $70.  J.  A.  Porter,  220  Ravenwood  Avenue, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It 


GUN  OWNER  S— MAKE  YOUR  GUNS, 

rifles,  revolvers,  etc.,  like  new,  with  my  guaran¬ 
teed  recipe  for  rebluing  and  browning  gun  parts. 
Few  cents  buys  material.  Same  as  used  by  gun 
factories.  Recipe  mailed  for  only  50  cents,  money 
order.  E.  J.  Simon,  D.  1,  Dane,  Wis.  l.t. 


P.  H.  PARKER  DOUBLE  'HAMMERLESS 

12-30  two  sets  barrels,  one  special  for  Hunting, 
other  for  trap  shooting;  all  new  condition.  Auto 
binch  recoil  pad  a  beauty,  $48.50.  H.  L.  Gil¬ 
bert,  494  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.  l.t. 


TO  TRADE— NEW  MARLIN  MODEL  27,  25-20 

rifle.  Want  38  military  automatic  or  45  auto¬ 
matic.  Will  pay  cash  different.  Harry  Jenson, 
Paxton,  Ill.  l.t. 


WANT— 22  CAL.  COLT  AUTOMATIC  PIS- 

tol,  good  condition.  Chas.  Starker,  Newcomers- 
town,  Ohio.  l.t. 


WANTED— STEVENS  OFF  HAND  PISTOL. 

Write  what  you  have  stating  price.  E.  A.  Field, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y.  l.t. 


WANTED— TEN  BORE  NOT  OVER  7 

pounds.  George  D.  Canfield,  45  Church  St., 
Charleston,  S.  C.  l.t. 


WANTED— THE  WORKING  PARTS  OF  A 

Burgess  shot  gun,  particularly  the  locking  bolt. 
Frank  B.  Smith,  Mitchell,  S.  D.  3-3-lSc 


WILL  BUY,  SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  FIRE 

arms;  what  have  you  got  or  want?  Trapper,  915 
N.  16th  St.,  Boise,  Idaho. _  1  t-K 


HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  PEOPLE  WANTED— PLACE 

Hall’s  sore  throat  remedy  in  stores  and  appoint 
agents.  20c  for  sample.  Hall  Drug  Co.,  Mifflin- 
burg.  Pa.  l.t. 


WANTED— A  MARRIED  MAN  TO  MANAGE 

a  shooting  preserve  in  Virginia  of  2,000  acres. 
Good  climate  and  water,  house  is  125  ft.  above 
creek.  Must  know  how  to  train  and  keep  dogs. 
Duck,  quail  and  turkey  shooting.  A  mighty 
good  place  for  the  right  man.  Give  full  refer¬ 
ences.  Reply  to  Preserve  Manager,  Box  12, 
care  Forest  and  Stream,  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. _  2.t.3-18.c 


INVENTIONS 


CASH  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND  PATENTS. 

Write  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  T.F.c  3 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  PETS 


ASK  BOIES!— HE’S  GOT  ’EM— ALL  VARIE- 

ties  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Cavies,  Ferrets,  Rats, 
Mice,  Fur-bearing  Animals,  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  etc.  No  catalog.  Get  a 
copy  of  Boies  Big  illustrated  Rabbit  Book,  25c 
and  worth  a  dollar.  Boies,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  Box 
200.  T.F.C 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  PETS 
CHOICE  SCENTLESS  SKUNKS,  FOR  SALE— 

Bred  females  now  ready.  Prices  reasonable.  En¬ 
close  stamp.  Lester  Burris,  Centerville,  Indiana. 

l.t. 


FOR  SAL  E— AT  WARTIME  PRICES. 

Choice  unrelated  real  Northern  Canada  Silver 
Black  Foxes  in  pairs.  Reid  Bros.,  Bothwel,  On¬ 
tario,  .Canada.  (5-X-3-18) 


SOLDIERS  ATTENTION.  MASCOTS  FOR 

sale.  Two  black  bear  cubs;  will  sell  one  or 
both.  Fred  Cuno,  Joliet,  Montana.  3.t.4.18.c 


TWENTY  HEALTHY  BELGIAN  HARE  DOES 

for  sale,  utility  $2.50  to  $3.00  each.  Pedigreed. 
Three  to  five  dollars  each  all  of  breeding  age. 
Hambrooks  Bay  Hare  Farm,  Lock  Box  103,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md.  l.t. 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS,  PAIR  $2.50, 

pairs  only.  English  Callers  $2.50  each.  Mail 
draft  with  order,  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  Til. 

3  T.  4-18 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  PETS 


WILD  RABBITS— STOCK  YOUR  HUNTING 

grounds  with  Dakota  Jacks;  beauties,  weigh  seven 
to  ten  pounds  each;  increase  very  fast.  C.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Mandan,  North  D’akota.  l.t. 


LOST 


$10.00  REWARD— LOST  NOVEMBER  20TH, 

Bob,  5  year  year  old  white,  black  and  tan  hound, 
large  black  spots,  left  side,  small  spots  right  side, 
tan  spots  on  legs,  long  ears,  long  nose,  no  front 
teeth.  Weight  45  lbs.  Wide  collar,  three  rows 
nickel  buttons,  buckle  rivited  on  collar.  Seen  at 
Republic,  Bloomville  and  near  St.  Stephen’s. 
Sylvester  Martin,  Fostoria,  O.,  Rt.  3.  It 


MAGAZINES 


LIKE  TO  READ?  33  RECENT  ISSUES 

America’s  best  magazines;  monthlies,  weeklies;  no 
two  alike;  worth  $$$.;  yours  for  25c.  300  year 

Perpetual  Calendar  free  if  you  include  names  of 
at  least  five  magazine  reading  friends.  (See 
“Soldiers  Books”  ad.)  Calendar  alone,  15c.  40-p. 

catalog  3,000  magazines  upon  request.  Hutchins 
Magazine  Agency,  Box  411-C,  Summerville,  Geor¬ 
gia.  _ l.t.c. ? 


MICE  WANTED 


WANTED— WHITE  MICE  IN  ANY  QUAN- 

tity.  Give  prices  in  first  letter.  Laboratory  Ani¬ 
mal  Supply  Co.,  Garrison,  N.  Y.  l.t. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHILBLAINS— INDIAN  MAGIC  INSURES 

quick  permanent  relief,  prepaid  $1.50.  Eugene 
Eaton,  Bandon,  Oregon.  2-t-3-18 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  HOME  WITH 

3  per  cent  money,  address  United  Sister  and 
Brotherhood  of  the  World,  a  Home  Producing, 
saving  organization,  125  W.  12th,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

l.t. 


THEORIES  ADVANCED— LITERATURE  IM- 

proved.  Valuable  guaranteed  information  25  cts. 
Charles  Dial,  Granite  City,  Ill.  l.t. 


WHAT  WILL  COMING  YEAR  BRING  TO 

you?  Reliable  scientific  forecast  from  planetary 
aspects.  Send  10c  and  date  of  birth  for  trial 
reading.  L.  Thomson,  Dept.  6,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

l.t.K. 


MOTOR-CYCLE 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— SMITH  MOTOR  WHEEL, 

Motorcycle  foot  boards.  Ford  bumper,  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers,  large  steering  wheel,  Steereasier,  22  au¬ 
tomatic  rifle,  decoys,  guitar,  two  kodaks  and 
developing  tanks.  Want  bicycle  motor.  Harry 
Bristol,  Vernon  Center,  Minnesota.  l.t.K. 


MOTORCYCLES  FROM  $25  UP— NEW  AND 

2nd  hand.  Easy  terms,  large  list  to  choose  from, 
all  makes,  send  4c  stamps  for  Bulletin  “P,”  Peer¬ 
less  Motorcycle  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.  4-t-6-18-c 


NEW  1918  HENDERSON,  IN  CRATE,  $160 

cash,  balance  monthly;  Liberty  bonds  or  old  ma¬ 
chine  accepted.  C.  Anthony  Wolfe,  Inc.,  1834 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  City.  1-t-K 


NATURAL  HISTORY 


SHELLS,  1,600  NAMED  VARIETIES  IN 

cabinets  (glass-covered  drawers),  $400.00.  Will 
exchange  for  boat.  Books,  California  Cacti.  C. 
R.  Orcutt,  Hotel  Cecil,  San  Diego,  California. 

1  t  K 


OLD  COINS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c. 

$)4  size,  53c.  Dollar  size.  $1.10.  Large  cent 
1817  and  catalogue  10c.  Norman  Shultz.  King 
City,  Mo.,  Dept.  D.  1.T.P.2.T.4.18.C 


PATENTS 


FOR  SALE— COMBINED  PUNCHING  AND 

cutting  machine,  cuts  bolts  without  spoiling  the 
drafts.  Patent  pending.  Jacob  Schwartzkopf, 
Stanford,  Mont.  l.t. 


PATENTED,  OUTRIGHT  OR  ROYALTY— 

Submarine  telescoping  periscope.  Particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  J.  C.  Cottrell,  Lenox,  Iowa.  l.t. 
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PATENTS 


PATENTS  PROMPTLY  PROCURED— SEND 

sketch  or  model  for  actual  search  and  report-  — 
1918  Edition  90  Page  Patent  Book  Free.  George 
P.  Kimmel,  81-C  Oriental  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  l-t-C-5 


PATENT  RIGHTS  U.  S.  AND  FOREIGN 

for  sale.  Unbreakable  steel  reinforced  porce¬ 
lain  insulator  for  spark  plugs  and  other  rough 
usage.  Also  Patent  on  quick  acting  vise,  time 
saver.  'Make  offer.  Owner,  John  Sayer,  Flag¬ 
staff,  Arizona.  2.t.3-18 


SPORTING  GOODS  MANUFACTURERS  AND 

others.  Shoeplate  makes  any  shoe  a  pair  of  spikes 
in  a  jiffy;  light,  strong.  Patent  cheap  at  $30,000. 
Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer.  Write  Alfred 
Schrader,  Box  135,  Surrey,  N.  Dak.  l.t. 


TELEPHONE  HOLDER— PHONE  HANDS 

free,  $5-$3.  Convenient  method.  Farewell  tire¬ 
some  way.  Kallajian,  inventor,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.t.  4-18 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


5x7  ENLARGEMENTS  10c.  10  x  12,  30c. 

Prints  2c.  and  3c.  Virginia  Art  Company,  717J4 
Pine  St.,  Richmond,  Ya.  1-t-K 


BEST  DEVELOPING,  PRINTING  IN  COUN- 

ty.  Send  3c  for  circulars  or  15c  and  roll  for 
sample  developing,  printing.  Rare  bargains  used 
cameras.  Miles  F.  Greenwood,  Melrose,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  *  1-t-K 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS— FOR  SALE;  20  PAIRS  EXTRA 

red  Carneaux,  at  $1  per  pair;  100  pairs  extra 
homers,  at  60c  per  pair;  20  pairs  extra  red  Car¬ 
neaux,  youngsters,  at  60c  per  pair.  Add.  H. 
IMaschhoff,  Venedy,  HI.  l.t. 


PIGEONS  FOR  SALE— LARGE  RUNT 

Homers  and  Red  Carneaux  at  $3.00  pair.  White 
Homers,  $1.50  pair.  Also  fancy  Pigeons,  Pheas¬ 
ants  wanted.  E.  FI.  Luedtke,  Lone  Rock,  Iowa. 

1-t 


POULTRY 


COCKERELS— PRIZE-WINNING  SILVER 

laced  and  white  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $2  and  up. 
R.  P.  Briegel,  Columbia,  Ill.  l.t. 


DARK  AND  WHITE  CORNISH— CHICAGO 

winners  for  two  seasons.  Stamp  for  prices.  W. 
B.  Grinyer,  Eleroy,  Ill.,  Box  309.  1  t 


DARK  CORNISH  —  ENGLAND’S  GRAND 

table  fowls,  imported  blood,  setting  eggs  $10.00 
dozen.  Infertile  replaced.  Frank  R.  Willis,  737 
E.  Burnett  (lane),  Louisville,  Kentucky.  l.t. 


FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— 

Full  Egg  Basket  Strain.  $3.50  for  30  eggs.  Good 
hatch  guaranteed.  Order  early.  Welch  Poultry 
Farm,  Versailles,  Ind.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— DARK  CORNISH  BREEDING 

Cockerels  of  quality  $3,  $5.00,  $7.50.  Eggs  in 
season.  Address  C.  X.  Lanine,  Box  183,  Neck, 
Mo.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  RINGNECK  PHEAS- 

ants.  Pair,  trio  or  singly.  Chas.  Hammond, 
Vanceburg,  Kentucky.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  CANDEE  MAMMOTH  HOT 

water  incubators,  capacity  each  4,800  eggs,  good 
order,  used  three  years,  must  move,  reasonable 
price.  B.  Blum,  Rockville,  Centre,  L.  I.,  New 
York.  l.t. 


LARGEST.  PRETTIEST  FOWLS— BRAHMAS, 

Partridge,  Wyandottes,  $5  each.  Dr.  Dietrick, 
Washington,  New  Jersey.  l.t. 


LAYING  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  25c 

per  pound,  prepaid.  V.  Frey,  York,  Pa.  1-t-K 


PAIR  WILD  GEESE,  $10.00.  CALL  DUCKS 

$3.50  pair.  Stock  and  eggs  40  breeds  land  and 
water  fowl.  Chas.  Smiley,  Judson,  Ind.,  Box  H. 

l.t. 


PIT  GAME  FOWL— YOUNG  TRIOS  $7.00. 

Walter  Forrister,  Framingham,  Mass.  3-3-18  I 


POULTRY 


POULTRY  SECRETS  FREE— SEND  US  THE 

names  of  10  poultry  raisers  who  are  NOT  present 
subscribers  to  Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine  and 
we  will  send  you  this  100-page  book  of  poultry 
knowledge  FREE.  A  trial  three  months  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  magazine,  10  cents.  Sample  copy  free. 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine  Publishing  Co.,  Box 
A-7,  Hanover,  Pa.  1-t-Ex 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  —  ROSE  COMB 

white  Leghorns.  Choice  Young  Birds  for  sale. 
L.  B.  Quimby,  Laconia,  N.  H.  1-K 


REGAL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— CATALOG 

free.  Hugh  Barnes,  Trenton,  Mo.  1  t 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  COCK- 

erels,  also  a  few  good  pullets  and  yearling  hens 
bred  from  heavy  laying  strain.  Price?  right,  all 
orders  filled  promptly.  Eggs  in  season.  David 
Stoneburner.  Quaker  City,  Ohio.  1-K 


SINGLE  COMB,  WHITE  LEGHORN  LAYING 

pullets  $2.50  and  $3.00  each.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  I.  Wilks,  78  Baldwin  Place,  Bloomfield, 
New  Jersey.  l.t. 


THOMPSON’S  IMPERIAL  RINGLET 

barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Choice  hens,  pullets 
and  cockerels,  $3.00  to  $5.00.  500  selected  S.  C. 

white  Leghorn  Pullets,  $2.00  each.  Lackawanna 
Poultry  Farm,  North  Water  Gap,  Pa.  1  K 


WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS,  $1.50  EACH; 

$2.50  pair,  $4  trio.  Julia  Moore,  Kahoka.  Mo. 

1  t  K 

WHITE  CORNISH  COCKERELS  REASON- 

able.  L.  J.  Smith.  Deep  River.  Conn.  1  t  K 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— HEAVIEST 

layers  from  stock  with  200  to  300-egg  records. 
Cocks,  cockerels,  hens,  pullets,  $5.00  each.  Eggs, 
$2.50  to  $4.00  per  setting.  M.  A.  Stockley,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois.  l.t. 


WHITE  SILKIE  COCKERELS  $2  AND  $3.50. 

Clyde  Rees,  201  Market,  Emporia,  Kansas.  l.t. 


REAL  ESTATE 


11  ACRES,  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  SHORE. 

plenty  fish,  Becker  county,  Minnesota,  America’s 
playground.  Ideal  for  hunting  lodge  or  summer 
resort;  only  $150.  Get  our  lists  of  bargains  in  this 
great  Hunter  and  Fisherman’s  paradise.  Farmer 
&  Denison  Realty  Co.,  530  Metropolitan  Life 
Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  1  t  K 


14  ROOMS,  5  ACRES,  MOSTLY  FURNISHED, 

lots  fruit,  near  railroad.  & c..  village,  bathing.  & c.; 
price  $2,500;  terms.  Catskill  Farm  Agency.  Leeds, 
N.  Y.  l.t. 


90  ACRE  FARM,  10  ACRES  WOOD,  LARGE 

apple  orchard,  Medium  age;  1800  feet  front,  a 
12  room  house,  2  barns,  hennery,  good  soil.  1 
mile  to  station,  J4  mile  to  Pickle  House  and 
landing;  1 J4  mile  to  sound,  and  1  mile  to  Hunt¬ 
ington  Village.  Price  $400  per  acre.  Value  $500. 
Sacrifice  sale  of  a  mansion  on  account  of  death; 
mansion  of  56  rooms.  All  necessary  outbuildings, 
hot  houses,  plants,  fruits  and  shade  trees,  of 
all  description.  Splendid  lake,  finest  of  rolling 
country,  about  185  acres;  10  acres  shore  front 
on  Hempstead  harbor  bay.  Magnificent  view  of 
the  harbor,  Long  Island  Sound,  about  40  acres 
woodland.  Price  $500,000.  F.  Unser,  Mineola, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  l.t.K 


1960  ACRES  COAL  AND  MINERAL  LAND 

for  sale.  1J4  miles  from  Rock  Island  Ry.,  cov¬ 
ered  with  good  timber,  underlaid  with  5  feet  of 
coal,  and  in  oil  and  gas  territory.  Would  make 
fine  ranch  and  hunting  preserve.  Write,  R.  E. 
Lynch,  Tulsa,  Arizona.  Price  $10.00  acre.  1  t  K 


FINE  BOTTOM  FARM  OF  347  ACRES;  NO 

overflow;  deep  black  soil;  alfalfa  land;  finely  im¬ 
proved;  no  bettei4  in  state;  son  drafted;  must  sell. 
Address  owner,  J.  W.  Sherrill,  Parsons,  Kas.  l.t. 


COZY  HOMES,  IN  OZARKS— 50  ACRES  3 

miles  town,  30  valley,  frame  house,  daily  mail, 
at  school,  $2,000.  Easy  terms.  120  acres  near 
town,  well  improved,  $3,840,  terms.  W.  S.  Elrod, 
Norwood,  Mo.  l.t. 


In  the  rich  black  earth  they  discovered 
fresh  tracks,  much  to  Catlow’s  further 
exuberation.  Mr.  King  verified  the  fact 
that  their  Ridge  friend  was  a  good-sized 
cinnamon.  He  had  been  dragging  some¬ 
thing,  for  the  condition  of  the  path  made 
this  quite  uncontrovertible. 

The  thickets  compelled  them  to  veer 
sharply  to  the  left.  In  twenty  minutes 
the  tracks  ended  at  a  bog,  where  many 
magnolia,  bay  and  willows,  fallen  into 
decay,  formed  a  sort'  of  picturesque 
bridge  over  two  feet  of  swampy  water. 
A  little  island  was  at  their  further  ex¬ 
tremity.  It  was  completely  detached  from 
the  main  body  of  the  coastal  hammock. 

“He’s  gone  across  the  logs!”  exclaimed 
Catlow,  “if  w'e  can  corner  him  on  that 
island  he’s  ours  without  a  struggle.  This 
is  really  more  than  I  expected!” 

As  they  clambered  cautiously  upon  the 
rotting  wood  and  vegetation,  Mr.  King 
was  attracted  by  the  action  of  the  water 
ten  feet  out  from  both  island  and  Ridge. 
It  was  “alive.”  A  perceptible  flow  caused 
the  saw  grass  to  wave  back  and  forth, 
and  the  exquisite  white  and  yellow  lilies 
were  never  still  for  a  moment. 

“First  signs  of  the  Shark  River  Cur¬ 
rent,  boys!”  Mr.  King  declared,  “I  rather 
think  we  will  camp  three  or  four  miles 
farther  on,  in  this  section  to-morrow.” 
The  boys  saw  him  frown,  as  he  made  a 
hasty  notation  in  his  note  book. 

What  had  at  first  escaped  their  obser¬ 
vation  was  now  quite  appparent.  To  the 
left,  the  entire  end  of  the  small  island 
had  at  one  time  been  cleared.  This  was 
not  of  recent  date,  for  new  trees  had 
started  up  from  the  thickets,  and  a  re¬ 
markably  beautiful  fringing  hedge,  com¬ 
posed  of  low  bays  and  myrtles,  grass, 
vines  and  custard  apple,  now  arranged 
itself  into  a  wild  but  substantial  stockade. 
Over  its  top  they  could  see  several 
gnarled  old  magnolias,  hung  with  moss 
and,  what  was  intensely  more  interesting 
and  amazing,  certain  signs  of  civilization. 

“Seminoles !”  gurgled  King  Jr. 

“An  Indian  Camp!”  echoed  Catlow. 
Mr.  King  said  nothing.  He  appeared 
puzzled.  For  the  time  being  at  least,  Mr. 
Cinnamon  Bear  was  forgotten. 

CAUTIOUSLY  now,  the  explorers  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  boys  used  their  ma¬ 
chetes  on  the  fringe  of  young  trees 
or  slashed  away  at  the  weave  of  vines 
and  grass.  Occasionally,  one  or  the 
other  would  stop  long  enough  to  disen¬ 
tangle  himself  from  an  enveloping  maze 
of  sticky  leaves  or  barbed  branches. 
Wild  figs  grew  in  profusion.  The  daz¬ 
zling  colors  of  the  blue  flag  were  every¬ 
where  in  evidence.  Underfoot,  now,  it 
was  very  dry,  and  the  vegetation  changed 
character  as  they  proceeded. 

A  magnolia  clump,  rich  in  blossoms, 
filled  the  tepid  air  with  stifling  perfume. 
Cocq  plums  and  cabbage  palms  gushed 
up  from  wells  of  lush  purplish  grass. 
Here  indeed,  were  the  voyagers  met  by 
all  the  glory  of  the  tropics.  And  in  the 
centre  of  what  had  once  been  a  clearing, 
Mr.  King  found  an  old  Indian  camp. 

Winds  and  rain  and  the  passing  of 
years  had  not  managed  to  disintegrate  a 
garment  that  fluttered  from  the  dead 
branches  of  a  magnolia — a  pitiful  little 
skirt  of  many  Seminole  hues,  character¬ 
istic  of  the  tribe.  There  it  hung,  like  an 
insignia  of  the  Wilderness  people.  A 
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child  had  evidently  died  in  the  jungle 
and  above  its  tiny  grave  amongst  the  cus¬ 
tard  apples  and  wild  figs,  this  flaming 
woven  skirt  was  placed  to  mark  the  spot. 
Not  far  away,  an  Indian  meat  hook  dan¬ 
gled  from  another  branch,  with  a  frag¬ 
rant  of  hide  caught  upon  its  wooden 
barb.  There  were  rotting  tent  poles,  and 
flattened  soggy  masses  of  thatch. 

Beneath  the  largest  of  the  old  mag¬ 
nolias,  the  boys  found  an  Indian  spoon 
and  three  arrows,  the  latter  ingeniously 
carved.  A  broken  machete  lay  half 
buried  by  the  cabbage  palms  that  had 
flourished  above  it,  these  many  seasons. 

The  last  discovery  was  the  most  in¬ 
vigorating.  A  fine,  plump  cinnamon 
bear,  conscious  of  impending  trouble, 
broke  from  the  cover  of  some  low  bushes, 
and  streaked  it  across  the  clearing,  in 
plain  sight,  with  Cat'low  after  him,  yelling 
like  mad! 

[The  very  interesting  pictures  of  Semi¬ 
nole  Indian  camps  which  illustrate  this  ar¬ 
ticle  zvere  taken  by  Mr.  King  in  a  previous 
exploration  of  adjacent  portions  of  the 
Everglades.  Next  month’s  continuation  of 
Mr.  Lamed’ s  story  of  the  expedition  will 
tell  of  the  anxiety  of  all  Florida  over  the 
non-appearance  of  the  explorers,  and  the 
Z'ain  search  conducted  by  aeroplanes  above 
the  zoater  wastes.  Editors.! 


FISH  PREVIOUSLY  UN¬ 
KNOWN  TO  SCIENCE 

(continued  from  page  155) 

which  have  the  ability  to  extend  the  skin 
of  the  lower  part  jf  the  body  until  they 
assume  a  globular  form,  in  which  condi¬ 
tion  they  are  sometimes  used  by  native 
children  to  play  ball  with.  There  is  a  fish 
of  this  nature  common  in  salt  water  near 
New  York  City  in  summer,  but  in  this 
part  of  the  world  none  of  them  are  found 
in  fresh  water. 

This  leads  us  to  the  only  important 
Congo  group  so  far  unmentioned,  the 
Cichlids,  spiny-rayed  fishes  with  a  general 
resemblance  to  a  perch  or  perhaps  better, 
a  sunfish  or  “pumpkin  seed.”  The  Cichlids 
occur  in  numbers  both  in  Africa  and  South 
America,  species  in  the  one  and  the  other 
continent  of  ten  showing  a  quite  remark¬ 
able  similarity.  The  spiny-rayed  type  which 
they  represent  is  the  most  modern  fish  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  theory  is  advanced  that 
they  have  entered  the  fresh  waters  of 
■  Africa  and  South  America  in  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  times  from  the  adjoining  seas, 
where  they  are  now  replaced  by  still  more 
modern  forms.  At  least  it  is  a  fact  that 
coral  reefs  form  the  center  of  competition 
for  fish  life  today;  that  is  the  region  where 
the  greatest  variety  of  most  up-to-date 
species  are  to  be  met  with.  Starting  from 
this  point,  as  one  goes  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  or  up  into  fresh  waters,  one 
finds  less  modern,  more  primitive  fishes. 


REAL  ESTATE 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  HOME,  A  FARM, 

or  a  ranch,  raw  land,  city  or  business  property, 
patents,  buy  mining  or  other  stock,  or  bonds, 
make  loans,  borrow  money,  buy  an  automobile, 
live  stock,  etc.,  or  make  an  investment  of  any 
kind,  anywhere,  in  any  State  or  country.  Send 
10  cents  coin  for  a  copy  of  our  BIG  MAGA¬ 
ZINE,  containing  valuable  information  how 
$10.00  to  $100.00  invested  now,  may  in  a  short 
time  bring  you  an  independent  income.  Write, 
telling  us  what  you  want  and  where  you  want  it. 
Address  The  World’s  Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

T.F.C. 


EVERYBODY  SHOULD  READ  THE  GREAT 

Exchange,  story,  mail  order,  real  estate,  invest¬ 
ment,  and  general  information  weekly.  Contains 
20  to  40  pages  of  opportunities,  offers,  plans,  se¬ 
crets,  bargains,  cash  buyers,  etc.,  that  will  put  you 
on  the  road  to  more  money  making.  Your  name 
printed  in  our  opportunity  directory  and  a  special 
2  months’  subscription  for  25c.  Ad  rates  3c  per 
word  tor  four  insertions.  Thousands  of  “live 
wires”  to  read  your  ad.  Address  The  World’s 
Mirror,  Beaumont,  Texas.  T.F.C. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— WARRANTY  DEEDS  TO 

five  lots  in  Ozone,  Alabama.  Abstract  and  taxes 
all  paid.  Cost  $500.00.  Will  trade  through  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  or  Bank  for  $400.00  in  trade  and  $100.00 
cash.  Address  Geo.  W.  Somers,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE  IN  IDAHO— GOLD  MINING 

property,  20  stamp  mill,  good  water  right,  plenty 
timber;  further  particulars.  Address  Owner,  Eu¬ 
gene  Lison,  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio.  l.t.K 


FOR  SALE— MY  OAK  GROVE  FARM  CON- 

taining  460  acres,  54  miles  from  Little  Rock,  one 
mile  to  Judsonia,  350  acres  fine  river  bottom, 
90  acres  low  upland,  all  fenced;  300  acres  culti¬ 
vation,  60  acres  wheat,  100  acres  Lespedesa 
meadow,  140  oorn,  cotton  and  potatoes,  160  pas¬ 
ture.  Fine  8  room  house,  four  tenant  houses. 
Large  barn,  room  for  50  cattle,  10  mules,  500 
bushels  of  corn  and  100  tons  of  hay.  New  110 
ton  silo.  Implement  sheds,  cribs.  Will  sell  with 
farm  25  cows,  6  mules,  10  brood  sows,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  tractor  and  sufficient  feed  to  winter 
stock.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  farm 
houses  in  Arkansas.  Sell  on  easy  payments. 
Send  for  full  description  and  price.  J.  G.  How¬ 
ard,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  2TK 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— BEAUTIFUL 

summer  home  in  foothills  of  the  Ozarks,  41  acres 
with  S  room  two  story  residence,  large  porches, 
bath,  every  convenience.  Servants’  house,  barn, 
concrete  swimming  tank  supplied  by  spring  water. 
One  of  the  most  healthy  places  to  live  and  most 
wonderful  view  of  River,  Mountain  and  Valley 
in  entire  South.  J.  G.  Howard,  Owner,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  2.t.K. 


“OPPORTUNITY”  IS  THE  TITLE  OF  A  LIT. 

tie  book  worth  $1.00.  It  may  mean  a  fortune 
to  those  who  act  quick.  It  is  yours  for  10c  coin. 
Address  M.  Churchill,  Beaumont,  Texas.  T.F.C. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN,  $5.00  MONTHLY;  SEVEN 

acres  fruit,  poultry,  fur,  farm;  river  front; 
Ozarks;  $100.00.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping. 
1973  North  Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  3t4-18 


540  ACRES,  HUBBARD  COUNTY,  MINNE- 

sota.  Several  small  lakes.  Splendid  fishing  and 
hunting.  Good  land.  3j4  miles  to  Akeley  P.  O. 
$10.00  per  acre,  Cash.  Clear  Title.  J.  A.  Hunter, 
202  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  3t-4-18-c 


FISH  AND  GAME  PRESERVE,  VIRGINIA— 

Fine  plantations,  200  to  3,240  acres,  near  Rich¬ 
mond;  fine  stock,  grain,  grass  and  tobacco  farms. 
Samuel  McCutchen,  Blackstone,  Va.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— 154  ACRES  FINE  HUNTING 

ground,  borders  large  lake;  lots  of  game  such  as 
rabbits,  squirrels,  pheasants,  quail,  etc.,  ever  run¬ 
ning  stream  through  centre,  good  fishing,  10  min¬ 
utes’  walk  to  Elmer  Station,  Salem  County,  N.  L; 
27  miles  to  Philadelphia:  fine  train  service.  Price, 
$2,000.  Address,  Wm.  M.  Wheatley,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

2-K 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FOR  SALE— THREE  GAME  PRESERVES. 

viz.: — 1,400  acres,  Pike  County,  Penn,  club  house; 
cottage;  garage;  natural  lake  and  considerable 
woodland.  Right  in  the  game  section.  800  acres, 
Sullivan  Co.,  New  York,  adjoining  other  clubs 
and  fine  estates;  1,600  feet  elevation;  club  house 
with  open  fires,  large  rooms  and  spacious  veran¬ 
das;  garage;  barn;  poultry  and  ice  houses;  lake 
mile  long  through  beautiful  pine  woods,  will 
develop  50  H.  P. ;  60  acres  under  cultivation;  600 
acres  fine  timber,  will  cut  over  3,000,000  feet. 
This  property  abounds  in  deer,  birds  and  fish,  and 
affords  excellent  boating  and  skating.  300  acres 
Allegheny  Mts.,  Penn.,  trout  and  bass  streams; 
230  acres  woodland;  80  acres  developed;  1,200 
fruit  trees;  10  room  house;  barn,  etc.  These 
properties  are  offered  with  early  possession,  at 
reasonable  prices.  For  full  information  apply, 
C.  P.  Peters  &  Son,  608  Chestnut  St.,  Phila., 
Penn.  1-18-3.  t.K 


PENNSYLVANIA  F  A  R  M  S  —  170  ACRES, 

which,  100  acres  are  timber,  making  good  game 
preserve;  pheasants,  quail,  etc.,  already  there; 
2  miles  railroad,  main  line  Penna.  between  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Philadelphia:  nice  large  10-room  frame 
mansion;  bath,  toilet,  barn,  trout  stream;  make 
nice  country  club.  Price  $6,500.  Cheap.  A.  D. 
Heald  &  Son,  West  Chester,  Pa.  1-K 


POLK  COUNTY  FARMS  FREE  BOOK;  ALL 

kinds  of  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  grow  rank; 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  wax  fat,  and  a  spring  on 
every  mile  of  land;  we  have  nothing  to  sell,  but 
want  to  tell  you  about  Polk  _  County  in  a  free 
book,  Hunters  Summer  and  Winter  resort.  Mena 
Commercial  Club,  Mena,  Ark.  l.t.c. 


TEXAS  MID-COAST,  SPORTSMAN’S  PARA- 

dise  Farms,  and  Ranches,  for  sale.  E.  F.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Bay  City,  Texas.  2  t-4-18 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 


WANTED— REAL  ESTATE— SELL  YOUR 

property  quickly  for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo¬ 
cated,  particulars  free.  Real  Estate  Salesman 
Co.,  Dept.  10,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  •  l.t. 


SOLDIERS’  BOOKS 


BOYS  GOING  TO  FRANCE  NEED  THE 

“Soldiers  Handy  French  Book.”  The  book  of 
the  hour.  Compiled  by  Army  experts.  Contains 
all  military,  naval,  aeronautical  and  other  words, 
terms,  phrases,  etc.,  essential  for  all  ordinary 
conversations  with  French  comrades  or  civilians 
on  any  subject.  Gives  correct,  simplified  pro-  , 
nunciation  in  French,  with  English  equivalents. 
Quickly,  easily  learned  during  spare  time  in  camp, 
trench  or  hospital.  Makes  French  interesting, 
instructive  home  study  for  everybody.  Replete 
with  necessary  helps  and  information  of  greatest 
daily  service  to  every  soldier  and  sailor  while 
“over  there.”  Compact;  fits  soldiers  pocket. 
Khaki  covers.  Get  one  yourself ;  send  one  to 
your  boy,  friend  or  sweetheart.  Only  25c  (coin)  ; 

3  for  C5c,  postpaid  to  you  or  any  soldiers  address, 
anywhere,  with  gift  card  bearing  your  name.  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  books,  similar  to  above,  same 
price  cccc.  State  which  is  wanted.  Write  ad¬ 
dresses  plainly.  Free,  300  year  Perpetual  Calen¬ 
dar.  Good  for  any  year.  Instantly  determines 
all  past  and  future  dates,  Easter  Sundays,  etc. 
U-need-1  for  history  study.  Sent  free  with  every 
65c  order,  if  you  include  names  5  or  more  par¬ 
ents  having  sons  in  National  Service.  Calendar 
alone,  15c.  Catalog  other  soldiers  necessities  upon 
request.  Agents  and  dealers — here’s  your  “best 
seller.”  Order  samples  and  get  busy.  Every 
soldier  wants  it;  civilians  too.  Hutchins  Magazine 
Agency,  Box  411-C,  Summerville,  Georgia,  l.t.c.? 


SONGS  OR  MUSIC 


“GO  MY  SON,  GOD  BLESS  YOU,”  THE 

song  that  stir’d  the  nation.  Patriotic  success  15c. 
Sovereign  Pub.  Co.,  160  Sycamore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2-K 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR  SALE— 40  LESSON  COURSE  TAXI- 

dermy,  $12.  John  Devin,  109  N.  Rose  Street, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  1  t 


MOUNTED  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  FOR 

sale,  ducks,  geese,  pheasants,  hawks,  owls,  snipe, 
squirrels,  fox,  deerheads,  etc.  Reasonable  prices. 
Send  for  list.  M.  T.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  1818 
Bleecker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1  t  c 
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ASHAWAY  LINES 

have  been  lines  of  service  for  nearly  a  century. 

We  made  the  first  Cuttyhunk  Line,  now  the  name  is  copied 
almost  universally. 

Our  line  is  called  the  Original  Cuttyhunk,  which  it  is.  Watch 
for  it. 

Ashaway  Line  &  Twine  Mfg.  Co. 

93  years  of  continuous  service.  ASHAWAY,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A 


Fire  Arms — Fishing  Tackle 

Athletic  and  Camp  Outfits 
Military  Supplies 

Send  for  Booklet 

“Serviceable  Gifts  For  Those  Who  Serve” 

SCHOVERLING,  DALY  C&,  GALES 

302  and  304  EROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIUS  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  '89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Fish,  }• 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making.  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING 

28  JOHN  STREET  Corner  Nassau  St.  NEW  YORK 
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AIREDALES 


A  (CLASS  I)  OK  QUESTIONNAIRE,  SO 
tnust  sell  my  Airedales  and  Setters.  Prices  ex 
tremely  low.  Sam  Nothstine,  Mancelona,  Mich 

1  t 


$10  BUYS  GOOD  6  MOS.  AIREDALE  FE- 
inale.  eligible  to  A.  K.  C.  Pedigree  furnished. 
J.  H.  Ladd,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  l.t. 

AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE.  CHARLES 

Walton,  Boneder,  Colo.  3. t. 3-1 8 


AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE— W.  BEBEE, 

4200  6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  1  K 


CHAMPION  BRED  AIREDALES— WINNING 

bitch,  $40.00.  Two  prospective  winning  young¬ 
sters,  bitch  and  dog,  $30.00  each.  Raymond  A. 
Matz,  Carmi,  Ill.  1  t 

EXCHANGE  —  AIREDALE,  COLLIE  OR 

Scottie  for  16  gauge  Winchester  hammerless  pump 
gun.  Also  leather  suitcase  and  field  glass  wanted. 
P.  L.  Savage,  St.  Charles,  Ill.  2t-3-18 


FOR  SALE— PEDIGREED  AIREDALES.  A. 

F.  Wahle,  3553  Neenah  Av.,  Dunning,  Ill.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— REGISTERED  AIREDALE  TER- 
rier,  one  year  old,  weight  55  lbs.,  male,  show  type. 
House  broke.  Price  $50.00.  H.  B.  Merkle,  Hart- 
ville,  Ohio.  l.t.c. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALES  —  WANT  25-20, 

30-30,  tools,  vise  or  pipe  tools.  What  has  you? 
Ben  R.  Jackson,  Carlos,  Minn.  l.t.c. 


SPORTING  AIREDALES— A  FEW  HUSKY 

puppies  from  trailing,  fighting  parents  of  imported 
blood.  Natural  retrievers  and  guaranteed  hunt¬ 
ers.  Washoe  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont, _ l.t. 


BEAGLES 


4  BEAGLES,  8  MONTHS  WELL  STARTED 

Males  $5.00.  Females,  $3.50  each.  Trade  for 
chickens.  Trained  Coon,  Rabbit  Hounds.  Stamp. 
Curtis  Matz,  Carmi,  Ill.  l.t. 


AT  STUD— FLORAL  BEN.  FIELD  WINNER. 

Broken  female  for  sale.  Jas.  A.  Whalen,  White¬ 
hall,  N.  Y.  2t3-18 


BEAGLES  AND  RABBITS  DOGS  ON  TRIAL. 

Puppies  $3.60  up,  beauties.  H.  F.  Bowman,  Seven 
Valleys,  Penn.  l.t.c. 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  WINNERS— $3.50  AND 

$4.50  each.  Broken  Dogs  cheap — week’s  trial. 
M.  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  l.t. 


BEAGLES,  THE  KIND  THAT  PLEASE  PUR- 

chaser.  Puppies,  starters.  Also  broken  beagles. 
Sent  on  approval,  state  your  want.  Stamp  for 
reply.  St.  Louis  Beagle  Kennels,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3-3-18 

* - 

FOR  SALE— BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

and  pups,  Coon  Hounds,  Opposum  and  Skunk 
dogs,  blood  hounds.  Harold  Evans,  Moores  Hill, 
Indiana.  1-K 


TRAINED  BEAGLES  AND  PUPPIES  OF  CH. 

“Fitz,”  Blue  Boy  and  Barmaid  Boy,  blood.  Wa- 
basso  Kennels,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin.  l.t. 


DOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— SM4LL  RED  IRISH  SPANIEL. 
Must  be  a  good  retriever.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
788,  New  Haven,  Conn. _ 3.t.4.18  com. 


GUN  DOGS 


CHOICE  LLEWELLYN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  pointers,  span¬ 
iels  and  retrievers,  pups  and  dogs.  Good  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  Enclose  stamps  for  lists.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Kennels.  Atlantic,  Iowa.  6t-7-18c 


ENGLISH  POINTER  PUPPIES,  THREE  FE- 

males,  parents  of  which  are  excellent  shooting 
dogs,  well  bred  and  registered.  Whelped  June 
5th.  Price  $10.00  each.  Ralph  P.  Blanchard, 
;Eastport,  Maine.  l.t.K. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


GUN  DOGS 


FOR  SALE— A  FOUR-YEAR-OLD  POINTER 

bitch;  three  years’  work  on  quail;  good  ona;  not 
so  fast  you  can’t  hunt  her  and  walk;  will  find 
every  dead  bird  that  hits  the  ground.  Price  $40. 
O.  L.  Hennigan,  R.  1.  Sheffield,  Ala.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— LLEWELLYN  SETTER  PUPS. 

Whelped  July  25th.  Eligible  to  registration.  Dogs 
$12.00,  bitches  $8.00.  R.  E.  Gansle,  Halsey, 
Oregon,  Rt.  1,  Box  57.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  OF  THE  BEST  POINTER 

shooting  dogs  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  none  better; 
both  registered;  three  years  past;  trained  on 
chicken  and  quail,  North  and  South;  both  past 
masters  in  the  quail  game;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
for  the  pair.  B.  W.  Price,  Lafayette,  Ind.  l.t. 


IRISH  SETTER  PUPS  READY  TO  SHIP. 

Bred  from  the  best  of  imported  Champions.  Prices 
reasonable,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pedigree  and 
photo  on  application.  All  papers  furnished  with 
each  pup.  Myron  G.  Rapalee,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

l.t. 


POINTERS  POINTERS  POINTERS— STAND- 

ard  Bred,  eligible  to  registry.  W.  O.  Gilbert, 
Wilton,  Conn.  12. t. 2-19 


TRAINED,  STANCH,  TRACTABLE,  PEDI- 

greed,  two-year  pointed  dog;  sacrifice.  M.  Rocks, 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  It 


WELL  BROKEN  ENGLISH  SETTER— A 

sacrifice.  H.  Peterson,  170  Rhode  Island,  De- 
troit,  Mich.  3-3-18 


HOUNDS 


FOR  SALE— RABBIT  HOUND,  2  YEARS, 

well  broke,  $10,  bargain.  R.  Smith,  Valley  Cen¬ 
ter,  Mich.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— SOME  EXTRA  GOOD  FOX, 

Wolf,  Coon,  Possum  and  Skunk  hounds.  State 
your  wants.  La  Roy  Duvall,  Butler,  Mo.,  L.  B. 
172.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED 

hounds.  From  mountain  section  North  Arkansas. 
Address,  Noah  King,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.  (3. t. 5-18) 


HAVE  SEVERAL  HIGH  CLASS  TRAINED 

foxhounds  for  sale.  On  trial.  Prices  reasonable. 
Walker  strain.  Also  some  yearlings,  just  ready 
to  start.  Dr.  G.  B.  Nye,  Waverly,  O.  l.t. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— AGE  FOUR  YEARS 

open  trailer  coon  hound  for  still  trailer.  W. 
Forshaw,  Wallingford,  Conn.  R.  R.  1.  It 


GUN  DOGS 


RABBIT  HOUNDS  FOR  SALE.  TRIAL  AL- 

lowed.  Comrade  Kennels,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

(4  t  3-18) 


TWENTY  EXTRA  WELL  TRAINED  FOX- 

hounds,  the  finest  that  grows;  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  J.  H.  MILLER,  Christiana,  Pa.  3t-4-18 


TWO  YOUNG  HOUNDS,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Claude  Hoover,  Ashville,  O.  It 


SPANIELS 


COCKER  SPANIELS,  ALL  AGES,  FOUR 

grand  dogs  at  stud,  some  great  bargains  in  young 
stock.  A.  C.  Wheeler,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  l.t. 


ENGLISH  TOY  SPANIELS  AND  MEXICO 

Chihuahuas.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Moore.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS  REG- 

istered  and  pedigreed  from  the  finest  blood  lines. 
J.  E.  Horne,  Exeter,  Nebraska.  l.t. 


TERRIERS 


1ST  PRIZE  CHAMPION  BRED  ENGLISH 

bull  terrier,  $25,  without  pedigree;  male  brindle, 
half  French,  half  English;  a  real  bulldog,  $25; 
fine  Doberman  Pinscer;  other  breeds.  Graham. 
4938  State,  Chicago,  Ill.  1  t 


FOR  SALE— LITTER  OF  FINE  IRISH  TER- 

riers,  eight  weeks  old,  sired  by  Champion  Thorn- 
croft  Macksman,  and  out  of  an  excellent  Cham¬ 
pion  Wicklow  Mick  bitch,  a  litter  of  quality  to 
select  from.  B.  S.  Haring,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

l.t. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  PEDIGREED  MALE  BOS- 

ton  terriers,  kink  tail.  Dark  Brindle.  Four 
months  old.  Price  $20.  L.  O.  Halverson,  Box 
115,  Butterfield,  Minn.  .  l.t. 


NICE  FOX  TERRIER,  FEMALE  2  YEARS 

old.  Splendid  hunter  and  companion,  $9.00  or 
trade  on  22  repeater.  “32  Remington”  tools  for 
sale.  E.  Holliday,  New  Athens,  Ohio.  l.t. 


WANTED— MALE  AND  FEMALE  IRISH 

terriers,  subject  to  registration,  not  more  than 
9  months  old.  P.  O.  Box  74,  Garland,  Tex. 
W.  M.  Buchanon.  l.t. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FP7FMA  psoriasis,  cancer,  goi- 

tre,  tetter,  old  sores,  catarrh, 
dandruff,  sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff 
joints,  piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (12  t  5-18) 


A  GREAT  BROOD'  AND  SHOOTING  BITCH 

by  Sherwood’s  Fred — Fairland  Count  dam,;  four 
years  last  July,  $50.00;  guaranteed;  does  not  re¬ 
trieve.  William  Faherty,  Perryville,  Mo.  1  t 


AT  STUD— THE  IMPORTED  SEALYHAM 

terrier,  Champion  The  Varmint.  Fee  $20.00. 
Caton  Hill  Kennels,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  Puppies 
by  this  dog  for  sale.  l.t 


FOR  SALE — BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  SILKEN 

Poodle  pups.  Snow  Ball  Kennels,  125  W.  12th, 
Pueblo,  Colo.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— HIGH  CLASS  HUNTING, 

sporting,  farm,  watch,  and  pet  dogs;  rabbits,  fer¬ 
rets,  guinea  pigs,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  hogs; 
young  stock  specialty;  stamp  for  reply  and  cir¬ 
culars.  Chas.  Ridgely,  Canton,  Ohio.  T.  F.  C. 


FOR  SALE — ONE  BLACK  AND  TAN  BITCH, 

three  fine  male  pups.  Also  raccoon  and  opos¬ 
sum.  John  Julius,  R.  32,  Swayzer,  Indiana.  1-K 


FOR  SALE— PEKINGESE  PUPPIES  FROM 

finest  registered  and  imported  stock.  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Kenney,  206  E.  Poplar  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  l.K. 


FOR  SALE— PUPPIES,  WHELPED  AUGUST 

5,  that  should  make  good  grouse  dogs,  black, 
white  and  tan,  two  males,  two  females;  $25  apiece. 
Deuse’s  Grouse  Dog  Kennels,  Chester.  Conn.  1  t 
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GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

—Price,  $50.00  and  up.  Mrs.  Genevieve  Chand¬ 
ler  Phipps,  Greystone  Camp,  Evergreen,  Colo.  1  t 


THE  FAMOUS  POLICE  DOGS— PUPPIES 

and  grown  stock  of  excellent  qualities  for  sale. 
Philip  H.  Geil,  1801  No.  24th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

l.t.c. 


GROUSE  DOG  PUPPIES— WHELPED  JULY 

1st  1917  Sired  by  the  Grouse  Dog  Champion, 
Ro’dfield  Dan,  Jr.  (35515);  dam  the  famouse 
Marse  Ben  bitch.  Doc’s  Marse  Queen  (30408). 
Tlire  edogs,  one  bitch,  finely  ticked,  four  months 
old.  Enrolled.  Prices  right  considering  breeding. 
Abundance  of  Gladstone  Blood,  these  puppies  will 
make  you  the  ideal  Grouse  dog.  Elmer  Roeder, 
Austin,  Pa.  _ ** 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
\ddress  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hutmng,  Decatur, 
jU.  3-18-1. t.P-T.F.c. 


ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER, 

goitre,  cured  or  no  charge. 
Write  for  particulars  describ¬ 
ing  the  trouble.  Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  (12  1 15-18) 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid,  8 
doses  50c;  IS,  $1:  50, (  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical 
Prfoducts  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

6.17-18 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


HAVE  YOU  ANYTHING  TO  SELL  OR  EX- 

change.  Books,  guns,  rifles,  cameras,  bicycles, 
motorcycles,  and  miscellaneous  objects?  Adver¬ 
tise  in  The  Texas  Trader,  a  magazine  which 
offers  a  market  to  everyone,  everywhere.  Present 
rate  2c  a  word  or  50  words  $1.  Send  10c  in 
silver  for  a  sample  copy.  The  Texas  Trader,  722 
Spaulding  St.,  San  Angelo,  Texas.  Please  tell  us 
where  you  saw  this  ad.  t-t- 


62  VARIETIES  PURE  BRED  CHICKENS, 

Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys,  Live  Mallard  Decoys, 
Wild  Geese  and  English  Setter  Dogs,  several 
High-Class  Guns  for  sale.  Special  attention  given 
to  sportsmen.  Large  Illustrated  Poultry  Cata- 
logue  mailed  for  4c.  C.  M.  Atwood,  Box  22, 
Dundee,  Minn.  l.t.com. 


FAST  SELLER;  IMPROVED  FABRIC  BACK 

Patch  for  inner  tubes.  $1  kit  sent  postpaid  for 
50c  Extra  discount  for  large  order.  Every 
motorist  a  prospect.  Consumers’  Mfg.  &  Supply 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  2-t.Js. 


FORD  TOURING,  1916  MODEL — ENGINE, 

Transmission  and  front  assembly  just  been  over¬ 
hauled.  Car  in  first  class  condition.  All  good 
tires.  Price  $260.  Small  deposit  will  hold  car 
until  spring.  Private  owner.  Leckie,  497 
Diamond  Ave.,  Woodhaven,  Long  Island.  l.t.K. 


TWO  SPLENDID  MOOSEHEADS — magnificent 

specimens,  40  to  50-inch  spread;  good  color;  ideal 
for  Club  or  Hall  decoration;  prospective  purchaser 
can  deposit  purchase  price  with  Forest  &  Stream, 
and  heads  will  be  sent  on  approval — money  to 
be  returned  if  heads  are  not  satisfactory.  E.  W. 
Loveojy,  Lowell,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 

i/2  size.  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
years  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
King  City,  Mo.  l.t.K 

TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

fox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Kennels, 
Hanover,  Pa.  10. 1. 12-18. 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS— IDEAL  COMPAN- 

ions,  Puppies  and  grown  hounds  for  sale.  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  Farms,  Titusville,  N.  J.  l.t.c. 

BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

old-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

12.t.2-19-c. 


ALABAMA.  $750  BUYS  5  ACRES  ON  RIVER 

boat  landing,  fresh  and  salt  water,  fishing— fine 
for  Club.  Dr.  Condres,  Bangor,  Mich.  l.t.K 


ASK  BOIES’  HE’S  GOT’EM— ALL  VARIE- 

ties  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Cavies,  Rats,  Mice,  Fer¬ 
rets,  Fur-bearing  Animals,  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  etc.  Complete  Catalog,  valu¬ 
able  Feeding  and  Breeding  Chart  5c  BOIES’  Rab¬ 
bit  Book,  many  receipts  for  serving,  25c.)  Boies, 
Box  200,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  .  t.f.c. 

WINTER  HOME  IN  FLORIDA.  WOULD  AP- 

peal  to  sportsmen  for  its  hunting  and  fishing.  For 
price  and  terms,  address  W.  B.  Plealy,  Copper 
Hill,  Arizona.  l.t.c. 


GORDON  SETTER,  THREE  FEMALE  PUP- 

pies.  Spayed,  five  months  old,  from  best  strain, 
well  marked.  Floyd  T.  Field,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

l.t. 


IMMENSE  PROFITS  RAISING  BELGIAN 

Hares  for  us.  We  furnish  stock  and  pay  you 
$2.00  each  and  expressage  when  three  months 
old.  Contracts,  booklet  and  full  information  10c. 
Thorson  Rabbit  Company,  Aurora,  Colorado.  1  t 


"GAS-SOL”  GIVES  YOU  15  TO  40%  MORE 

mileage  and  eliminates  carbon.  Money  back  Guar¬ 
antee.  100  tablets  treat  one  hundred  gallons 
gasoline.  Price  One  Dollar.  Live  Agents  wanted. 
Gas-Sol,  Dept.  “F,”  Wakefield,  Mass.  l.t. 


RABBITS— STANDARD  BRED  BELGIAN 

Hares  for  sale.  Wayne  Moats,  Waynesboro,  R.  1, 
Penna.  l.t. 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES  WINNERS— $3.50  AND 

$4.50  each.  Broken  Dogs  cheap.  Week’s  trial. 
M.  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  l.t. 


ORATIONS,  DEBATES,  SPEECHES,  SPE- 

cial  papers.  Original,  accurate  compositions  with 
true  ring  prepared  for  all  events.  500  words  $1. 
Ephraim  Buchwald,  Dept.  F,  113  East  129th  St., 
New  York.  l.t. 


BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPS  WANTED.  GIVE 

description  and  price.  Art  Pet  Shop,  1244  Penn 
Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  l.t. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  BEST  PEDIGREED 

Airedales,  outdoor  kind,  for  phonograph  or  west¬ 
ern  saddle.  A.  Orman,  Albee,  S.  D.  l.t. 


COCKERELS  FROM  GUARANTEED  TRAP- 

nested  stock  with  records  of  200.  O.  W.  Zelie, 
Appleton,  Wis.  l.t. 


GRAND  LOT  OF  PUPPIES,  FLORIST, 

Hempfield  and  Tippecanoe  strains.  Truesdell’s 
Kennels,  Shipshewana,  Ind.  l.t. 


FOR  SALE— GERMAN  SHEPHERD  DOG, 

female,  Hilda  of  Elmview,  two  years  of  age. 
Price  reasonable.  Charles  Schott,  1065  17th  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  l.t. 


PRICES  FOR  MOUNTING  HEADS  AND 

whole  bodies,  heads  size  of  Deer,  $3.25;  heads  size 
of  Moose,  $12.00;  birds  size  of  Big  Owls,  $2.25; 
birds  size  of  Eagles,  $4.00  to  $5.00;  birds  size  of 
Blackbirds,  $1.00;  Bodys  size  of  Squirrels,  $1.50. 
I  buy  Raw  F"urs.  Write  for  prices  on  any  thing 
you  have  to  sell  or  mount.  F.  Gent.  Rockford, 
Minn.  l.t. 


SEND  ME  YOU  TAXIDERMY.  WORK— 

First  class  work  at  reasonable  prices.  A.  C. 
Penfield,  Conneautville,  Pa.  l.t. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  THE  FINISHED  MYS- 

tery.  608  pages.  Maroon  gold  binding.  Biblical, 
wonderful,  just  out,  order  now.  Postpaid,  60c. 
Mrs.  G.  Brown,  R.  2,  York,  Pa.  1 1 


ELECTRIC,  LIGHT;  FOUR-PASSENGER,  IN- 

closed  top,  run  only  913  miles  since  factory  re¬ 
built  and  equipped  with  new  battery  and  tires 
year  ago:  best  electric  ever  offered  in  city  for 
$475.  Indiana  Battery  Service  Co-.,  1007  North 
Meridan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  l.t. 


FROM  A  SPORTSMAN’S 
DAUGHTER 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

When  a  middle-aged  and  very  domesti¬ 
cated  woman  stops  at  a  newsstand,  where 
“Good  Housekeeping,”  “The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal.”  etc.,  are  staring  her  solemnly  in 
the  face,  she  is  not  expected  to  buy  a  “Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine.”  And  it  is  always  with 
a  shy,  apologetic  glance  towards  the  above- 
mentioned  treasures  that  I  reach  for  a 
copy  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

There’s  a  reason. 

I  am  a  daughter  of  many  generations  of 
well-to-do  sportsmen  and  hunters,  and  my 
birthplace  is  in  France,  beyond  the  battle¬ 
line,  in  the  territory  temporarily  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  What  might  its  present 
condition  be  ?  Does  my  father’s  house  still 
stand?  The  house  that,  when  I  was  a 
child,  was  to  me  a  castle  of  sacred,  inviola¬ 
ble  safety,  of  unshakable  security.  When 
I  stood,  on  a  cold  winter’s  night  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  our  garden,  looking  out 
over  the  smooth,  white  meadows,  glistening 
in  the  moonlight,  with  the  wolves  howling 
on  the  edge  of  the  still,  snowbound  forest, 
while  a  distant  train  sounded  a  blast  of  its 
whistle  as  it  rumbled  on  through  the  snowy 
stillness.— It  all  seemed  a  necessary  part  of 
my  home, — that  howling  of  the  wolves,  and 
the  rumbling  of  the  train,  for  it  enhanced 
the  sense  of  security  of  my  home. 

And  when  the  snow  melted,  and  the  vio¬ 
lets  came  out  in  that  corner,  I  stood  there, 
looking  towards  the  forest,  as  it  got  greener 
and  greener. . .  .And  then  came  the  first  call 
of  the  cuckoo,  and  Spring  was  here.  It  al¬ 
ways  had  been  thus,  for  generations,  and  I 
knew  it  always  would  be. 

And  when  the  hunting  season  opened  I 
could  hear  the  short,  high-pitched  barking 
of  the  hounds  on  a  trail ;  I  heard  the  shots 
fired,  and  once,  during  a  drag  hunt  I  saw 
a  doe  “break  through”  and  come  out  in  the 
open.  She  ran  down  a  slight  incline  be¬ 
tween  the  field  and  the  forest,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  cleared  a  small  creek  in  one 
graceful  bound,  and  disappeared  again  in 
the  thickets. 

And  through  the  long  winter  nights,  when 
the  men  would  sit  around  the  stove  telling 
hunters’  yarns,  or  praising  the  remarkable 
intelligence  of  their  dogs,  we  children  sat 
and  listened.  Yet,  it  had  always  been  thus, 
—when  our  grandfather  was  a  boy,  he  sat 
and  listened  to  tales  of  his  grandfather  and 
his  friends.  And  after  my  sister  and 
brother  and  I  would  be  grown  and  old, 
other  children  would  sit  and  listen,  or  stand 
in  the  corner  of  the  garden  on  a  wintry, 
moonlit  night  looking  out  over  the  glisten¬ 
ing  meadows,  towards  the  forest,  with  the 
wolves  howling  at  its  edge,  and  the  whistle 
of  a  distant  train  sounding  shrill  through 

the  wintry  night . 

To-day,  when  I  read  how  whole  towns 
are  wiped  out  and  forests ‘destroyed  by  the 
bursting  shells,  I  realize  that  things  can 
never  again  be  the  same,  not  while  the 
Earth  stands.  And  there  are  moments 
when  the  remembrance  of  it  all  strikes  me 
like  the  stab  of  a  dagger  :  and  I  want  to 
throw  myself,  facedown  on  the  ground  and 
tear  my  hair  and  scream, — not  because  I 
wish  my  childhood  days  back,  but  for  the 
pack  of  lies  that  Life  held  out  to  the  eager, 
trusting  child.  Jay  Way. 
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FOREST  AND  S  T  R  E  A  M 


THE  HANDLER  OF  RINGING  BELLS 

(continued  from  page  i63) 


to  them  by  sportsmen  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  All  during  the  summer  reports  had 
come  back  about  how  different  youngsters 
were  progressing  in  their  training  and  more 
than  one  handler,  primed  with  confidence, 
had  assured  his  employer  that  nothing  could 
heat  their  entry.  It  was  a  cinch  from  every 
angle.  The  day  came  for  the  trials;  the 
entry  was  one  of  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  run  at  a  prairie  trial  and  men  who 
had  followed  bird  dogs  for  a  quarter  of  a 
:entury  agreed  that  a  better  bunch  of 
.-oungsters  had  never  been  brought  to¬ 
gether,  just  as  they  all  agreed  when  the 
judging  was  over  that  the  three  best  dogs 
vere  these  pointers  that  Armstrong  ran. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  field  trials 
lad  one  man  won  first,  second,  and  third 
dace  at  a  field  trial  with  three  pointers.  It 
s  a  long  way  from  these  field  trials  in  the 
irairie  to  the  United  States  trials  in  Ten- 
lessee,  and  few  dogs  have  ever  gone  the 
oute,  but  these  dogs  went  all  the  way,  won 
rial  after  trial  and  captured  the  champion- 
hip,  it  being  the  first  time  in  its  long  his- 
ory  that  it  had  ever  been  won  by  a  dog 
f  any  breed  of  Derby  age.  This  year, 
espite  the  fact  that  all  sports  have  suf- 
ered  more  or  less  by  the  war,  the  All 
American  trials  were  of  the  largest  in  their 
istory.  Again  were  these  dogs  successful. 

Y  common  consent  the  American  Field 
Futurity  is  recognized  as  the  Derby 
classic  of  the  field  trial  world.  It  is  run 
n  quail,  all  of  the  conditions  governing  the 
;ake  are  conducted  most  carefully  and  the 
-ty cream  of  the  bird  dog  blood  of  thecoun- 
y  annually  compete  for  its  splendid  purse 
id  the  coveted  honors.  It  was  won  this 
:ar  by  Ringing  Bells,  the  dog  that  Arm- 
rong  had  won  with  on  the  prairies,  and 
nong  the  dogs  he  defeated  was  Unospeck, 
mdled  by  John  Gude,  who  has  been  a  most 
ccessful  developer  of  Futurites  ever  since 
e  stake  was  founded.  This  remarkable 
tch  on  January  7  won  the  United  States 
srby  at  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  and 
e  following  week  Comanche  Rap,  one  of 
st  year’s  winning  trio,  won  the  rich  Na- 
mal  All  Age  at  Letohatchin,  Alabama,  de- 
ding  such  seasoned  campaigners  as  the 
iter  Champion  Candy  Kid  and  De  Soto 
ank.  After  two  seasons  of  such  suc- 
ssful  campaigning  the  question  naturally 
ses;  Is  it  a  new  strain  of  pointer  blood 
wherein  do  they  differ  from  other  point- 
1?  The  answer  is :  They  are  of  the  same 
hod  as  thousands  of  other  pointers  owned 
sportsmen  and  used  as  shooting  dogs  in 
:ry  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  blood 
t  half  a  century  of  pointer  breeders,  men 
j-  Arkwright,  Price,  and  Salter  across  the 
s,  and  McMurdo  Buckell,  Seitner,  Wise, 

1  Fishel  and  a  little  host  of  others  in  this 
intry  have  faced  criticism  and  worked 
idfastly  to  produce  by  intelligent  mating 
I  continuous  development.  The  blood  is 
hand  for  all,  a  common  heritage  for 
uerican  sportsmen;  therefore  interest 
Jers  in  the  man  who  trained  and  han- 
1  them. 

obert  Armstrong  comes  from  a  straight 
|i  family  of  pointer  breeders  and  han- 
;'s.  His  father,  Edward  Armstrong, 
the  greatest  game  keeper  and  bird  dog 
dler  that  Britain  has  ever  known;  he 


won  the  first  field  trial  that  is  recognized  in 
the  traditions  and  records  of  the  sport, 
hour  of  his  sons  came  to  this  country,  Jack, 
W  ill,  Ned  and  Bob.  Jack  was  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Goulds  and  was  murdered  by 
a  poacher  he  had  prosecuted.  Will,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  U.  S.  forces,  died  on  the  Mex¬ 
ican  border.  Ned  is  a  steward  of  the  Clar¬ 
ence  Mackay  properties  and  Bob  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  page  or  two  of  field  trial  history 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  his  family. 
W  hat  is  his  system  of  training  and  where¬ 
in  does  it  differ  from  other  trainers,  is  the 
next  question.  Of  that  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  but  we  have  spent  many  days 
with  him  afield ;  we  have  seen  him  handle 
many  dogs  and  know  his  methods.  Kind¬ 
ness  and  patience  are  his  watchwords. 

W  hen  Bob  Armstrong  commences  to  han¬ 
dle  young  puppies  he  allows  them  to  chase 
birds  as  much  as  they  like,  for  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  the  more  they  do  so  the  greater  their 
determination  to  hunt  for  and  find  them. 
The  most  successful  dogs  that  he  has  owned 
have  been  broken  in  in  this  way  and  it  is 
his  experience  that  puppies  who  are  too 
much  schooled  and  are  not  allowed  a  period 
of  reckless  puppvhood  do  not  develop  suf¬ 
ficient  dash  or  range  wide  enough  for  field 
trials  and  in  the  end  become  potters.  As 
soon  as  puppies  begin  to  show  signs  of 
pointing,  and  he  gives  them  daily  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so,  he  makes  much  of  them  and 
many  of  them  give  up  themselves  the 
habit  of  chasing,  and  are  easily  made  steady 
at  point.  The  check  cord  is  used  only  on 
rare  occasions. 

Two  things  upon  which  he  is  insistent, 
however,  is  that  all  of  his  field  trial  pros¬ 
pects,  as  well  as  his  shooting  dogs,  must  be 
the  descendants  of  parents  that  have  been 
trained  and  regularly  shot  over,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  he  spends  as  much  of  his 
time  with  his  youngsters  as  possible  and 
takes  them  out  with  him  on  daily  walks. 
The  early  lesson,  such  as  drop  to  word  or  to 
hand,  keeping  to  heel,  etc.,  are  a  matter  of 
daily  practice.  A  perfectly  raw  puppy  can 
easily  be  taught  to  drop  in  a  few  lessons 
without  the  use  of  a  whip,  check  cord, 
spike  collars  or  the  other  contrivances  that 
breakers  use.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  simply  place  the  puppy  down  on  his 
belly  with  his  feet  in  front  of  him.  This  is 
done  as  gently  as  possible  at  the  same  time 
the  word  “drop”  being  repeated  slowly.  If 
the  puppy  attempts  to  rise,  he  is  gently 
forced  down  until  he  remains  there  quietly. 
After  he  will  do  so  without  pressure  from 
the  hand  back  away  from  him  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  If  he  gets  up  to  follow  you  take  him 
back  and  put  him  down  again.  By  this 
same  method  and  by  raising  the  hand  when 
the  word  “drop”  is  given  the  puppy  will 
soon  learn  to  drop  to  hand. 

_  Li  teaching  the  puppy  to  stay  at  heel,  a 
light  cord  is  attached  to  his  collar  and  he  is 
led  about.  If  he  attempts  to  run  ahead  a 
few  taps  over  the  nose  with  a  light  switch 
will  make  him  fall  back  to  the  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  This  is  about  all  the  yard  training 
that  Armstrong  gives  his  dogs,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  work  for  it  is  at  this  time  he  in¬ 
stills  confidence  in  his  youngsters  and  gets 
close  to  their  affections. 

Young  bird  dogs  can  be  taught  to  point 
in  the  Spring,  but  there  are  objections  to 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  kelp  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX. 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage— 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for"  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO.  CAN. 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale 
Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

Oorang  Kennels 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 
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THE  KENNEL  MART 


FOR  CONVENIENCE  SAKE 

you  sometimes  order  a  small  package  of  biscuits 
or  food  for  your  dog — when  at  a  show  or  on  a 
journey  for  instance — but  do  you  always  insist 
upon  having  “SPRATT’S”?  The  mere  fact  that 
you  are  only  buying  a  small  quantity  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  content  yourself  with  biscuits 
of  inferior  quality,  as  you  can  always  obtain 

SPRATT’S 
DOG  CAKES 

AND 

PUPPY  BISCUITS 

Write  for  samples  and  send  2-cent-stamp  for 
“  Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

Newark,  N.  J.  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Montreal 

Factory  also  in  London,  England 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U,  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  "Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K  Kennels, 
Maryd^l,  Md. 


Is  This  Worth 
the  Price  ? 

Our  field  dog  control  will 
stop  your  dog  breaking 
shot  or  wing,  teaches  him 
what  whoa  means;  fast 
dogs  can  be  worked  in 
close,  youngsters  field 
broken  in  a  week;  sent 
postpaid  with  full  training 
lessons  for  $2.  Our  book¬ 
let,  “Making  a  Meat  Dog,” 
free  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

New  Preston,  Conn. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America's 

tho  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York  [ 

this  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  killing  a 
bird  over  them  at  this  time  and  rewarding 
them  for  their  good  work.  Some  training 
however,  is  always  done  in  the  Spring  but 
the  finishing  touches  to  all  of  his  dogs  takes 
place  the  latter  end  of  August  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September.  In  the  present  day,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  pointers  and  set¬ 
ters  should  be  free  rangers,  and  his  dogs 
are  encouraged  to  take  wide  beats ;  but  the 
whistle  is  used  when  they  get  too  far  awaj 
and  they  are  taught  to  obey  it  promptly, 
For  the  first  few  times  when  birds  are 
flushed,  if  the  inexperienced  puppy  chases 
them  as  far  as  he  can  see  them  he  is  nol 
interfered  with  by  the  whistle.  Upon  the 
puppy’s  return,  however,  he  is  dropped  tci 
hand  at  the  place  where  he  started. 

When  casting  a  dog  away  he  is  always, 
started  against  the  wind.  A  well  broken  and 
experienced  animal  always  works  this  wa; 
if  possible.  Hunting  down  wind  is  a  grea 
handicap  and  it  is  practically  impossible  t< 
expect  a  young  dog  to  find  birds  workini 
that  way;  but  by  always  starting  him  righ 
he  soon  learns  to  seek  the  wind  himself 
Young  dogs  are  always  encouraged  by  re 
wards  and  flattery  to  use  their  brains  a: 
well  as  their  noses  for  without  this  com 
bination  no  pointer  or  setter  can  be  a  perl 
feet  bird  finder.  Too  much  is  never  at 
tempted  at  one  time.  After  his  dogs  havi 
done  a  meritorious  action  he  is  sure  to  lei 
them  know  that  he  is  pleased  with  them 
After  his  puppies  have  learned  all  the  mino 
details  of  breaking,  and  will  search  tb 
fields  intelligently,  drop  to  hand  and  ar 
steady  to  point  and  obedient  to  the  whistl 
or  word  of  command,  their  education  i 
considered  as  well  advanced  but  not  ye 
complete.  They  must  be  taught  to  back 
A  sharp  lookout  is  always  kept  for  th 
slightest  inclination  to  gun-shyness,  and  th 
effort  is  always  made  to  let  the  young  do 
understand  that  the  sound  of  the  gun  wr 
not  hurt  him  but  is  associated  with  some 
thing  from  which  he  will  derive  pleasure 

To  accustom  young  dogs  to  the  sound  O' 
the  gun  a  pistol  is  fired  off  a  short  distanc 
from  the  kennel  just  before  feeding.  Th 
puppy  which  is  inclined  to  gun-shyness 
sometimes  coupled  to  an  old  dog  which 
perfectly  steady  to  shot.  Others  that  lac 
confidence  are  led  in  the  rear  of  a  shootin  , 
party  until  they  have  seen  a  few  birds  killei 
and  afterwards  as  a  rule  they  do  not  agail 
show  nervousness.  In  shooting  over  1 
puppy  for  the  first  time  he  is  always  carefi  5 
to  kill  a  bird  as  that  goes  a  long  way  t  a 
building  up  the  spirits  of  a  young  dog. 

To  teach  puppies  to  back,  he  takes  theiij 
out  one  at  a  time  with  a  perfectly  steacM 
old  dog.  When  the  latter  points  the  younjB 
ster  will  either  back  of  his  own  accor'B 
rush  in  and  steal  the  point  or  simply  brea  1 
in  and  chase.  If  the  youngster  does  not  in 
prove  with  repeated  opportunities  but  coi 
tinues  to  break  in  and  flush,  the  check  coi 
is  brought  into  use,  and  he  is  lead  up  behir 
the  pointing  dog  quietly  and  held  in  th 
position  until  he  finally  quiets  down  ai  • 
take  an  interest  in  the  pointing  dog  aij 
honors  his  point  by  backing.  All  of  this, » 
course,  is  not  accomplished  in  one  lesson '  I 
in  several,  but  is  slowly  instilled  into  tl  j 
mind  of  the  pupil,  who  is  never  for  a  m  j 
ment  allowed  to  lose  the  confidence  of  I  ; 
handler.  In  fact  the  most  remarkable  thii 
of  all  is  the  absolute  devotion  this  rugg'  J 
man  from  the  Scottish  border  receives  fro* 
the  dogs  he  has  about  him. 
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SAY,  MISTER 
HOW  IS 
YOUR  DOG? 

~  .  ^  j.  *  v . 

IF  he  is  all  run-down,  thin  and  un¬ 
thrifty,  if  his  coat  is  harsh  and 
staring,  hiseyesmatterated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him — 

Eating  Grass  Won’t  Help  Him 

Dent’s  Condition  Pills  Will 

They  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog 
eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are  affected  with  mange,  eczema, 
or  some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them. 


Price,  Per  Box,  50  Cents 

The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  io  cents. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  write  to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for 
postage— 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 
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THE  DRUMMING  OF  THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 

TO  ALL  WHO  LOVE  THE  WOODS  THE  DEEP  MYSTERIOUS  SOUND  ADDS  JUST 
THE  TOUCH  OF  VITAL,  VIBRANT  NATURE  THAT  MAKES  THE  WORLD  KIN 


By  FREDERICK  K.  VREELAND 


EVERY  one  who  knows  and  loves  the 
big  woods  has  heard  coming  through 
the  cool  silence,  a  resonant  “Boom 
—  Boom  —  BOOM  —  Boom-Boom-Boom 
—  Boo  -  Boo  -  B  -  B-B-B-b-b-b-b-boom,’' 
which  tells  him  that  somewhere,  in  a 
shady  nook,  an  old  cock  grouse,  is  «• 
standing  on  a  mossy  log  and  showing 
off.  Instinctively  one  stops  to  listen, 
as  the  throbbing  pulses  strike  one’s 
ear  with  a  vibrant  thrill  that  seems  to 
come  from  nowhere  in  particular,  but 
permeates  the  fragrant  air  like  an  un¬ 
seen  presence — a  sort  of  audible  will- 
o’-th’-wisp  that  lures  one  irresistibly 
into  the  forest  depths,  to  follow  the 
sound  and  try  to  stalk  the  drummer. 

If  one  creeps  very  quietly  sometimes 
one  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  elusive 
drab  shadow,  slipping  away  into  a 
thicket;  but  usually  that  is  all — the 
drummer  and  his  drum  remain  a 
mystery. 

A  great  variety  of  explanations  have 
been  given  as  to  the  method  by  which  the 
drumming  is  produced.  It  is  made  by  the 
wings,  and  the  observations  of  ornitholo¬ 
gists  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
sound  is  caused  by  the  outspread  wings  of 
the  bird  rapidly  beating  the  air  without 
striking  the  bird’s  body  or  any  other  ob¬ 
ject.  The  belief  that  the  resonance  of  the 
sound  is  caused  in  part  because,  while 
drumming,  the  bird  stands  on  a  hollow 
log,  was  long  ago  abandoned. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  how  the  grouse  makes  the  sound, 
and  the  disputants  can  generally  be 
divided  into  two  schools ;  first,  those 
who  assert  that  the  bird  beats  his 
breast  like  a  gorilla,  and  second,  those 
who  maintain  that  he  strikes  his  wings 
together  behind  his  back. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
those  of  the  former  class  have  ever 
stopped  to  think  how  a  grouse  is  put 
together.  Any  one  who  has  tasted  the 
delight  of  broiled  grouse  knows  that 
the  bird’s  breast  is  not  constructed 
like  a  gorilla’s,  with  a  relatively  thin 
resonant  sounding  board  covering  the 


lungs.  The  stout,  keeled  breastbone  of  the 
grouse,  with  the  powerful  wing  muscles 
attached,  forms  the  only  massive  part  of 
the  bird’s  body,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to 


The  grouse  sleepily  regarded  the  camera 

me  how  such  a  mass  of  rigid  bone  and 
soft  flesh  could  act  as  a  drum.  The  bird’s 
back,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  a  thin 
bony  arch,  forming  a  hollow  box  for  the 
bird’s  inflated  lungs  and  vital  organs,  and 
on  this  box  the  wings  are  pivoted.  Is 
it  not  natural  to  assume  that  such  an 
inflated  box  will  resonate  when  the 


Suddenly  there  came  a  look  of  alarm 


wings  are  struck  together  very  rapidly? 

So  fnuch  for  theory.  But  when  one  tries 
to  put  the  theory  to  the  test  of  actual 
observation,  difficulties  arise.  How¬ 
ever  vain  an  old  drummer  may  be  in 
displaying  himself  before  the  ladies 
of  his  own  set,  he  seems  to  resent  in¬ 
trusion,  and  is  very  reluctant  to  per¬ 
form  before  a  human  audience.  Many 
times  have  I  tried  to  stalk  the  wily 
old  birds,  and  many  times  I  have 
failed.  But  this  fall  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime.  An  old  cock 
grouse  walked  right  into  camp,  made 
himself  a  member  of  the  family  and 
performed  by  the  hour  on  his  favor¬ 
ite  drumming  log  while  I  kept  my 
camera  busy.  The  accompanying  il¬ 
lustrations  are  the  result  of  my  activity. 

IT  was  a  bleak  October  day  in  the 
lake  region  of  western  Quebec, 
with  a  fine  powder  of  snow  sifting 
through  the  tree  tops.  Night  caught 
us  on  the  long  portage  between  Ostabon- 
ing  Lake  and  Poitier  Lake,  and  as  the 
next  day  was  Sunday  we  decided  to  camp 
on  the  trail  and  make  ourselves  com¬ 
fortable.  This  accident  brought  us  our 
good  fortune. 

My  companion  was  National  Scout  Com¬ 
missioner  Dan  Beard,  and  his  tent  was 
pitched  just  opposite  mine  with  a  fire 
between.  The  next  morning  the  Com¬ 
missioner  woke  early,  as  usual,  and 
when  the  rest  of  us  had  rubbed  our 
eyes  he  announced  that  a  large  bird, 
which  he  supposed  was  a  grouse,  had 
brushed  against  his  tent  as  it  flew  by. 
This  did  not  surprise  us  much,  for 
the  Commissioner  is  always  seeing  and 
hearing  unusual  things,  but  we  had 
scarcely  finished  breakfast  when  we 
heard  the  “Boom— Boom  — BOOM!” 
of  a  drummer  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  camp.  We  peered  carefully  through 
the  bushes  and  there,  not  thirty  feet 
behind  my  tent,  stood  the  old  fellow 
on  a  beautiful  mossgrown  log,  his 
neck  stretched,  his  ruff  spread,  his  tail 
flattened  against  the  log  and  his  wings 
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He  looked  as  though  about  to  leave 

beating  their  rhythmical  tattoo.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  senses ;  and  as  the  per¬ 
formance  ceased  and  the  bird  settled  down 
on  his  log,  his  feathers  puffed  up  until  he 
resembled  a  chrysanthemum  and  his  head 
drawn  down  into  the  ball,  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  and  wondered  if  I  had  been  dreaming. 
But  I  had  not  long  to  wonder.  In  a  few 


But  this  move  was  part  of  the  program 

minutes  the  fluffy  ball  again  came  to  life 
and  again  the  resonant  “Boom”  sounded 
through  the  woods,  sending  its  message 
to  all  woodsfolk  within  earshot. 

This  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
and  we  seized  our  cameras  and  began  to 
stalk  him.  It  soon  became  clear  that  we 
had  trespassed  on  his  own  private  pre¬ 


serve,  and  he  was  determined  to 
give  place  to  nobody.  He  seemed 
to  grow  accustomed  to  our  pres¬ 
ence,  and  we  found  that  by  crawl¬ 
ing  carefully  over  the  snowy 
ground,  creeping  up  a  few  feet 
while  he  was  drumming  and  then 
lying  motionless  while  he  was 
quiet,  we  could  get  within  six  feet 
of  the  old  fellow.  Then  the  cam¬ 
era  came  into  action,  so  I  will  let 
the  pictures  tell  their  own  story. 

The  day  was  raw  and  chilly 
and  our  friend  apparently 
was  not  feeling  very  brisk 
and  vigorous.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the 
chrysanthemum  state,  with 
just  his  beak  and  a  few 
crest  feathers  protruding 
from  the  fluffy  ball.  After 
a  while  a  beadlike  eye 
would  appear  and  sleepily  regard 
the  camera.  Then  suddenly  the 
bird  turned  his  head  and  looked 
alarmed,  while  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  fearing  that  he  would 
take  flight.  He  stretched  his 
neck  and  began  to  bristle  his 
feathers ;  then  I  felt  certain  he 
was  about  to  walk  off  and 
leave  me  to  my  chagrin. 

But  no,  this  was  all  a  part 
of  the  ceremony,  as  I 
learned  later — a  sort  of 
opening  number  preparatory 
to  the  real  performance.  In 
a  moment  the  show  began, 
old  bird  stretched  himself 
his  full  height,  head  erect,  crest 
upstanding,  ruff  spread,  his  tail 
pressed  flat  against  the  log  and 
his  breast  feathers  fluffed  until 
they  almost  covered  his  feet,  his 
wings  partly  unfolded  and 
drooped  until  they  trailed 
the  log.  A  slight  elevation 
of  the  wings  and  then  they 
were  thrown  sharply  back¬ 
ward,  striking  together  be¬ 
hind  the  bird’s  back  with 
deep,  soft  “Boom,”  return¬ 


their  forward  position  that  I  think  it  leaves 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  do  no! 
strike  the  bird’s  breast. 

The  whirring  ceased,  the  performance 
was  over  and  the  bird  subsided  placidly 
into  his  ball  of  feathers  and  roosted,  in¬ 
different  to  all  the  world  about  him,  until 
the  impulse  seized  him  for  a  new  demon¬ 
stration. 

This  program  was  repeated  again  and 
again  and  again  for  perhaps  two  hours, 
giving  me  opportunity  to  study  and  photo¬ 
graph  every  phase  of  the  proceeding.  Then 


The  wings  were  more  widely  extended 


The 

to 


my  friend  apparently  decided  that  it  was 
lunch  time  and,  after  making  a  careful 
toilet,  the  proud  drummer  became  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  inconspicuous  and  elusive 
Quaker-colored  bird,  and  walked  carefully 
down  the  log,  pecking  at  the  buds  on  the 
shrubbery  as  he  went.  The  photographer 


He  poised  his  wings  in  starting  position 


ing  almost  instantly  to  the  start¬ 
ing  position,  but  with  the  feathers 
somewhat  spread.  In  a  couple  of 
seconds  another  preliminary  beat 
left  the  wings  still  more  extended 
and  the  primaries  further  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  next  beat  came  more 
quickly  and  then  beat  fol¬ 
lowed  beat,  faster  and  still 
faster,  as  the  bird  stretched 
himself  almost  on  tiptoe  in 
his  ecstasy  and  the  wings 
became  an  indistinguishable 
blur,  while  the  deep  tattoo 
resounded  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  forest. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  de¬ 
spair  of  the  photographer  seized 
me,  for  the  day  was  dark  and  the 
sky  leaden,  so  that  even  my  rapid 
lens  could  not  stop  the  motion 
of  those  whirring  wings.  But  I 
did  succeed  in  getting  one  shot 
which,  though  it  shows  the  wings 
only  as  a  blur,  I  think  will  prove 
to  the  most  skeptical  that  they  did 
actually  strike  together  behind  the 
drummer’s  back.  A  front  view 
shows  the  wings  so  clearly  in 


And  the  next  beat  came  more  quickly 

reeled  off  the  precious  film,  packed  it  care¬ 
fully  in  his  duffle  bag  and  wondered  if  his 
life-long  ambition  had  really  been  fulfilled 
— for  every  camera  hunter  knows  that 
there’s  many  a  slip  between  the  posing  and 
the  picture. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  discussed 
by  American  naturalists  and  sportsmen 
than  this  same  drumming,  a  sound  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  outdoor  men  as  hardly  to  need 
description.  It  is  commonly  thought  to  be 
a  mating  call,  though  by  no  means  sounded 
only  at  the  pairing  season  in  spring;  for 
the  roll  of  the  drumming,  sounding  like 
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far-off  thunder,  is  often  heard  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  autumn.  Dr.  George  Bird  Grin¬ 
ned  thinks  it  is  possible  that  this  autumnal 
drumming  is  made  by  the  young  males, 
just  as  sometimes  in  autumn  a  young  male 
songbird  may  be  heard  to  practice  in  low 
tones  the  lay  which  it  will  utter  during 
the  mating  season  of  the  following  spring. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  the  grouse 
drums,  but  the  more  I  think  about  it  and 
observe  the  birds,  the  more  I  do  not  know. 
Some  believe  it  is  a  call  to  attract  the  hen 


Beat  followed  beat,  faster  and  faster 

bird.  While  this  may  be  true  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  it  certainly  does  not  apply  in  October 
when  the  birds  are  scattered  and  paying- 
scant  attention  to  each  other. 

Others  assert  that  it  is  simply  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  impulse  to  show  off  his 
finery,  like  a  strutting  turkey  cock,  or  like 
a  magnificent  swan  I  once  knew  who  arched 
his  wings,  laid  his  head  back  between  them, 
and  sailed  majestically  about,  turning  and 


The  wings  evidently  struck  at  the  back 

pirouetting  and  displaying  himself  as  long 
as  any  one  would  look  at  him. 

A  correspondent  of  Forest  and  Stream 
has  expressed  the  view  that  a  grouse  drums 
from  the  same  motives  that  actuate  the 
barnyard  cock  to  crow  and  flap  his  wings, 
namely,  to  announce  the  approach  of  day,  to 
attract  the  female  dr  to  triumph  over  a  rival. 

Mr.  Beard  suggests  that  it  is  purely  an 
involuntary  impulse  which  seizes  the  bird 
at  periodic  intervals  and  that  the  bird  can¬ 
not  help  it  any  more  than  one  can  help 


sneezing.  This  explanation  sounded 
especially  reasonable  on  that  bleak 
October  day,  when  the  bird  seemed 
thoroughly  disgusted  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  approaching  winter,  and 
one  might  almost  imagine*  that  he 
was  simply  going  through  an  ex¬ 
ercise  to  keep  warm. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
the  process  of  drumming  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  Manly  Hardy,  of 
Brewer,  Maine,  who  says :  “The 
cock  grouse  usually  selects  a 
mossy  log  near  some  open 
hedge,  clearing  or  woods 
road,  and  partly  screened  by 
bushes,  where  he  can  see  and 
not  be  seen.  When  about 
to  drum  he  erects  his  neck 
feathers,  spreads  his  tail,  and  with 
dropping  wings  steps  with  a  jerky 
motion  along  a  log  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  each  way  from  his  drumming 
place,  walking  back  and  forth  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  looking  sharply  in 
every  direction.  Then  standing 
crosswise,  he  stretches  himself  to 
his  fullest  height  and  delivers  the 
blows  with  his  wings  fully  upon  his 
sides,  his  wings  being  several  inches 
clear  from  the  log.  After  drum¬ 
ming  he  settles  quietly  down  into 
a  sitting  posture  and  re¬ 
mains  silently  listening  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  when,  if 
no  cause  for  alarm  is  discovered, 
he  repeats  the  process.” 

It  is  said  that  if,  during  the 
drumming,  another  male  grouse 
makes  its  appearance  near  the 
drumming  place,  the  birds  fight 
with  much  spirit.  An  account  of 
such  a  battle  is  given  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
who  writes  from  Schenectady, 

New  York,  and  signs  him¬ 
self  “Dorp.”  He  says,  in 
substance : 

“I  was  walking  along  a 
country  road,  about  the  first 
of  June,  when  I  heard 
from  the  depths  of  an  ad¬ 
jacent  wood  an  unusual  rustling 
sound  for  which  I  could  not  ac¬ 
count.  The  sound  stopped,  began 
again,  again  stopped,  and  was  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or 
two.  Not  knowing  what  caused  the 
sound,  I  crossed  the  fence  and 
cautiously  approached  the  place. 
After  I  had  gone  about  fifty  yards, 
screening  myself  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  behind  trees,  I  came  up  to 
within  twenty  yards  of  a  large  dead 
log,  upon  which  stood  two 
ruffed  grouse  in  battle  array. 

They  stood  something  like 
six  feet  from  each  other, 
with  the  black  feathers 
around  their  necks  raised  till 
they  almost  pointed  toward  their 
heads,  which  were  lowered,  and 


The  wings  did  not  strike  the  breast  at  all 


back  to  the  log,  where  a  short  tussle  took 
place,  when  they  separated  and  moved 
back  to  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  from 
one  another. 

“After  an  interval  they  advanced  toward 
each  other  again  and  repeated  the  same 
performance  as  before.  The  desperate 
battle  went  on  by  ‘rounds’  till  several  were 
fought.  How  long  the  fight  had  been  go¬ 
ing  before  I  came  upon  the  scene  I  had  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  after  they  had  come 
together  several  times  in  my  presence,  the 
bird  that  seemed  the  smaller  moved  back¬ 
ward,  still  presenting  a  defiant  attitude, 


He  subsided  placidly  into  a  ball  of  feathers 


with  his  head  lowered,  till  he  came  to  the 
end  of  the  log,  when  he  jumped  off  and 
disappeared. 

“Upon  this  the  victor  raised  himself  and 
stretched  up  until  he  nearly  stood  on  his 
toes,  expanding  his  wings  at  the  same 
time.  It  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he 
would  crow.  Then  settling  himself  back, 
he  brought  his  wings  down  against  his 
breast  with  a  sound  like  that  produced  by 
forcibly  striking  a  bass  drum.  Again  he 
(continued  on  page  244) 


which  they  were  shaking  at  each 
other  in  defiance.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  they  gradually  approached 
each  other,  and  when  about  two 
feet  apart  they  rushed  together,  the 
momentum  and  their  wings  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  the  air  about  a  foot 
above  the  log.  While  there  they 
struck  repeated  blows  and  then  fell  And  carefully  rearranged  his  shaken  plumage 
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As  I  finished  Dick’s  letter  Ted  butted  It  was  sad  to  behold  what  a  blown-down 
into  the  office  and  wanted  to  go  fishin’  spruce  had  done  to  Dick’s  canoe 


We  had  two  baby  trout  apiece  for  supper 
whereas  we  could  have  eaten  a  whale 


A  WEAK  WEEK-END  AT  WILLEWAGASSETT 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  FOOD  CONSERVATION  WITH 
A  TALE  OF  A  MEATLESS  SATURDAY  AND  EATLESS  SUNDAY  IN  A  FISHING  CAMP 


AS  I  sat  at  my  desk  readin’  my  fly-book 
a  messenger  boy  appeared  from  no¬ 
where  in  particular  and  handed  me 
a  letter.  I  slit  it  open  and  a  key  dropped 
out.  Here  is  the  letter : 

“DEAR  NEWT — Just  had  a  wire  from 
the  chief  calling  me  to  the  home  office,  so 
can't  go  with  you  on  that  fishing  trip  to 
Willewagassett  over  the  week-end.  I’m 
just  as  sorry  as  you  are,  but  listen: — why 
don’t  you  take  a  friend  and  go  anyhow  ? 
I  left  plenty  of  grub  in  camp  when  I  was 
there  last  month.  You’ll  find  my  canoe 
turned  up  on  shore  and  paddles  under  the 
piazza.  Trout  and  salmon  ought  to  be  com¬ 
ing  fine  there  now.  Hope  you  have  good 
luck.  Here’s  the  key  to  camp. 

“Yours, 

“DICK.” 

As  I  sat  there  holding  the  letter  in  my 
hand  it’s  a  curious  thing  that  Ted  Palrher 
should  bust  into  the  office,  hit  me  a  friendly 
wallop  on  the  back  and  exclaim,  “Look 
here,  Newt,  old  scout — when  are  you  gonna 
take  me  on  that  fishin’  trip  you’ve  been 
promisin’  me  for  two  years?”  “When?” 
says  I  sneakin’  the  letter  into  my  pocket 
and  stallin’  along  for  time.  “Yes,  when?” 
says  Ted;  “do  you  know  wot  I  think. 
Newt?  I  think  that  you  think  that  just 
because  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the 
fishin’  game  I’d  be  a  bother  and  a  nuisance 
and  you  don’t  want  me.  Is  that  so?” 

“Ted,”  says  I,  “you  hurt  my  feelings  like 
everything  when  you  say  that  and  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  but  since 
you’ve  accused  me  of  it  right  to  my  face, 
I’ll  admit  there’s  more  truth  than  poetry 
in  what  you  say.  Now  listen,  Ted, — -if  I 
take  you  to  a  lake  that  is  so  full  of  fish 
they  hardly  have  elbow  room  to  swim,  will 
you  be  a  dead  game  sport  and  put  up 
cheerfully  with  camp  life  instead  of  beefin’ 
and  kickin’  and  quittin’?” 

“Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  choke  if  I 
don’t,”  says  Ted.  “Newt,  you’ve  got  me 
all  wrong — I’m  no  boo-baby  in  the  woods, 
nor  anywhere  else.  Say,  I'll  eat  grass  and 
sleep  on  the  ground  if  necessary.  I  tell 
you  I’m  tough  and  T’d  rather  rough  it  than 
smooth  it — that’s  the  kind  of  a  guy  I  am.” 
“Yeh,”  says  I,  “that’s  wot  they  all  say,  but 
I’ve  observed  that  when  I  get  a  sofa-pillow 
slob  like  you  away  off  in  the  tall  timber 
far  from  home  and  mother  he  generally 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

misses  his  slippers,  or  hankers  for  his 
tooth-brush  or  hollers  because  he  doesn’t 
get  grape-fruit  for  breakfast.  However, 
Teddy,  I’m  gonna  take  a  chance  on  you. 
Be  at  the  station  at  9  in  the  morning  with 
an  old  suit  of  clothes — and  that’s  all.  Leave 
the  rest  to  me,  understand  ?  “I  get  you,” 
says  Ted  gleefully  wringing  my  hand,  then 
he  beat  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

T  was  about  4  p.  m.  the  next  day  (Sat¬ 
urday)  after  a  railway  journey  of  70 
miles  and  an  eight  mile  hike  through 
the  woods  that  Ted  and  I  came  in  sight  of 
Dick’s  camp  on  the  shore  of  Willewagas¬ 
sett.  “Hooray,  we’re  here!”  yells  Ted  with 
boyish  enthusiasm:  “say,  Newt,  ain’t  that 
a  swell  lake!”  “You  just  wait,”  says  I, 
“until  you  bite  into  some  of  the  swell  trout 
out  of  that  swell  lake  which  we’re  gonna 
have  for  supper.  How’s  your  appetite?” 
“I  could  eat  a  couple  of  dozen  trout  raw 
right  now,”  says  Ted.  While  he  was 
dancin’  around  the  camp  like  a  wild  Injun 
I  stood  near  the  shore  with  my  chin  on  my 
chest  mournfully  looking  down  at  the  canoe 
A  big  spruce,  weak  at  the  roots,  had  blown 
down  and  rested  squarely  across  it — the 
canoe  was  smashed  flatter  than  a  pancake ! 

Then  I  turned  sadly  toward  the  camp 
and  unlocking  the  door  pushed  it  open.  As 
Ted  and  I  stepped  inside  a  big  fat  and 
sassy  porcupine,  bristling  with  splinters, 
gave  us  one  look  and  ducked  through  a  hole 
in  the  floor !  That  camp  was  a  mess.  It 
was  evident  the  grub  Dick  left  had  in¬ 
spired  the  “porkies”  to  gnaw  their  way  in¬ 
side,  then  they  had  helped  themselves.  The 
slab  of  bacon  was  gone,  rind  and  all — a 
bag  of  flour  was  knocked  from  a  shelf  and 
its  contents  defiled — a  sack  of  cornmeal  had 
been  devoured,  likewise  a  package  of  flap- 
jack  flour  and  sundry  other  edibles  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention.  Even  a  glass  jar  of 
salt  and  one  containing  tea  had  been 
knocked  down  and  broken.  To  tell  the 
truth  there  wasn’t  enough  grub  left  in  that 
camp  to  furnish  a  square  meal  for  a  hun¬ 
gry  fly ! 

Here  we  were  eight  miles  from  the  rail¬ 
road  flag-station  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
how  far  from  the  nearest  supplies,  hun¬ 
grier  than  a  couple  of  wolves  and  not  a  bite 
to  eat !  I  went  out  on  the  camp  piazza  and 
sat  down  with  my  face  in  my  hands.  Ted 


sat  down  beside  me  as  cheerful  as  a  cricket. 
“Well,”  says  he,  “ain’t  it  about  time  to 
eat?”  “Eat!”  I  snaps  scornfully;  “that 
word  sounds  familiar  to  me — I’ve  heard  it 
before  somewhere.  Yeh,  Theodore,  this  is 
the  time  and  the  place  to  eat  and  I  recken 
we’ve  got  the  appetites — there’s  only  one 
little  thing  we’re  short  of  and  that’s  grub.” 
“Nothing  at  all?”  gasps  Ted.  “Not  even  a 
cup  of  tea,”  sighs  I. 

Ted  didn’t  say  anything  more,  but  he  did 
some  heavy  ponderin’.  I  strung  up  my  fly- 
rod  thinking  I  could  perhaps  from  the  shore 
coax  enough  trout  from  the  shallows  for 
supper,  but  the  brush  was  so  thick  that  my 
fly  was  hung  up  half  the  time.  Finally, 
however,  I  did  get  a  rise  and  hooked  a 
trout  which  I  played  carefully  and  at  length 
landed.  Without  exaggeration  it  was  four 
inches  long!  Honest  it  was  a  crime  to 
take  the  poor  little  thing  away  from  its 
mother.  After  an  hour’s  lashing  up  and 
down  shore  I  got  three  more  about  the 
same  size.  While  Ted  slicked  up  the  camp 
I  dressed  the  four  baby-trout  and  broiled 
’em  over  an  outside  fire.  In  the  process  of 
broiling  they  shrank  until  you  had  to  look 
twice  to  see  ’em  '  with  the  naked  eye ! 
“Supper’s  ready!”  I  hollers  and  Ted  came 
out  lickin’  his  chops.  “Wot  are  you  tryin’ 
to  do,  kid  me?”  he  asks.  Handing  him 
two  of  the  trout  on  a  square  of  birch-bark 
I  says,  “There  now,  eat  till  you  bust.” 
In  a  couple  of  gulps  we  downed  those  baby 
trout,  heads,  tails,  toenails  and  eyebrows — 
also  without  salt.  “How’d  you  like  ’em?” 
says  I.  “How  in  blazes  can  I  tell  from  only 
two?”  says  Ted.  “Don’t  ask  for  a  second 
helping,”  says  I,  “  ’cause  it  ain’t  polite.” 
“I  wish  you’d  eaten  all  four  of  ’em,”  says 
Ted;  “only  two  made  me  twice  as  hungry.” 

I  PROWLED  around  until  I  found  an  axe 
and  a  box  of  nails,  then  we  went  to  work 
building  a  raft,  from  which  to  fish.  It 
consisted  largely  of  logs  held  together  by 
odds  and  ends  of  boards  spiked  down  on 
top.  That  raft  was  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
but  when  we  pushed  it  into  the  water  and 
got  on  it  bore  us  both  up.  By  now  it  was 
dark,  so  we  moored  it  securely  and  went 
into  the  camp.  Fortunately  there  was  some 
kerosene  in  the  lamp  and  we  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  a  light.  We  also  had  plenty  of 
tobacco  and  the  hungrier  we  got  the  harder 
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I  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  my  right  ear,  then 
my  hat  was  rudely  jerked  off  my  head 


we  smoked.  We  spent  the  evening  talking 
about  good  things  to  eat  and  went  to  bed 
in  disgust. 

Next  morning  we  each  took  a  big  drink 
of  water,  pulled  our  belts  a  notch  tighter 
and  called  it  breakfast.  Then  we  got  on 
the  raft  and  pushed  off.  I  had  my  fly-rod 
and  Ted  a  steel  bait  rod  I  had  brought  for 
him  to  fish  with.  In  a  tin  tobacco  box  he 
carried  a  few  frogs  for  bait  which  he  had 
rounded  up  along  the  shore.  We  also 
threw  on  a  canoe  paddle  with  which  to 
manipulate  the  raft.  After  considerable 
exertion  we  worked  off  into  deep  water. 
Ted  baited  up  and  dropped  his  frog  over¬ 
board  while  I  began  casting. 

IT  was  an  ideal  day,  but  not  for  fly  fish¬ 
ing,  because  the  water  was  too  glassy — 
what  I  silently  prayed  for  was  a  bit  of  a 
breeze  to  ruffle  the  surface.  I  whipped 
away  persistently  changing  flies  now  and 
then,  but  got  never  a  rise.  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  Ted  if  he’d  had  a  bite  when 
I  felt  a  sharp  sting  in  my  right  ear  and 
off  went  my  hat !  Whirling  about  I  saw  my 
lid  sailing  through  the  air  on  Ted’s  hook! 
“Wot  are  you  doin’?”  I  yelps.  “I’m  tryin’ 
to  throw  my  hook  like  you  do  yours,” 
says  Ted  sheepishly.  “Yeh,”  says  I,  “and 
a  fine  job  you  tnade  of  it! — you  got  my 
hat  and  nearly  one  ear !”  “I’ll  do  better 
after  I’ve  practiced  a  little,”  says  Ted. 
“Permit  me  to  explain  to  you,  Theodore,” 
says  I  very  sarcastic,  “that  I’m  fishin’  with 
a  FLY  ROD  an  you’re  fishin’  with  a  BAIT 
ROD.  You’re  not  supposed  to  slam  your 
hook  around  carelessly  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  understand?  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  let  your  little  froggie  sink  and  wait  for 
a  bite.  I  only  brought  two  eyes  with  me 
and  I  need  ’em  both  in  my  business.  Kind¬ 
ly  pass  the  hat  and  resume  your  knitting.” 

With  that  I  went  to  casting  again  while 
Ted  kept  growlin’  and  grumblin’  under 
his  breath.  I  overheard  him  tell  him¬ 
self  confidentially  that  he  didn’t  believe 

there  was  a  -  fish  in  the  whole 

- -  lake !  Meaiywhile  the  listless  calm 

persisted  and  the  sun,  well  up  by  now, 
poured  his  rays  mercilessly  down  upon  us. 

I  had  stopped  casting  and  begun  to  per¬ 
spire.  After  a  long,  strained  silence  Ted 
says  in  a  casual  tone: 

“Newt,  wot  makes  my  pole  jiggle  like 
that — I  can’t  hold  it  still?”  Soon  as  I  took 
a  look  I  yells,  “Man  alive,  you’ve  got  one 
on!”  “One  wot?”  says  Ted  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  excitement.  “One  fish,” 
says  I,  “and  a  big  one ! — don’t  hold  your 
reel  tight  like  that ! — let  it  run ! — give  ’im 
more  rope  !”  “Wot  kind  of  a  fish  ?”  drawls 
Ted.  “How  long  has  this  been  goin’  on?” 

I  asks.  “Oh,  ’bout  io  minutes,”  he  answers. 
"Then  it’s  a  big  trout,”  say  I;  “if  it  had 


In  trying  to  avoid  the  slimy  eel  I  stepped 
on  it  and  skidded  into  the  lake! 


been  a  salmon  it  would  have  broken  water.” 
“Wot  do  you  mean,  broken  water?”  yawns 
Ted.  “Aw,  don’t  ask  so  many  fool  ques¬ 
tions,”  snaps  I,  “and  give  that  trout  more 
line  or  you’ll  lose  ’im!”  “If  I  give  him 
more  line,”  says  Ted,  “I’ll  only  have  to 
bother  windin’  it  in  again.”  “Ted,  I  ought 
to  take  that  rod  away  from  you,”  I  roars ; 
“man,  you’ve  got  a  monster  trout  on  your 
hook  and  you  show  about  as  much  sportin’ 
spirit  as  a  hitchin’-post !”  “Wot  do  you 
want  me  to  do,”  he  asks ;  “act  like  a  crazy 
man?  One  nut  on  a  raft  is  enough.”  Then 
he  added,  “I’ll  bet  that  durn  trout  has 
mussed  up  my  frog  and  spoiled  it.” 

It  made  me  righteously  mad  to  see  that 
poor  simp  sit  there  unconcerned  and  play 
fast  and  loose  with  a  big,  handsome  trout 
that  would  probably  weight  three  or  four 
pounds.  After  a  line  or  two  of  language 
that  isn’t  fit  to  print  I  told  Ted  to  handle 
his  catch  to  suit  himself  since  he  wouldn’t 
take  advice  and  that  if  he  lost  the  fish  he 
would  be  taking  food  out  of  our  mouths. 

HE  held  a  .tight  rein  and  the  rod  was 
bent  into  a  half  circle  most  of  the 
time,  but  by  some  miracle  the  fish  re¬ 
mained  on  the  hook.  Between  struggles  Ted 
was  bringing  him  up.  I  quietly  soaked  the 
net.  As  he  reeled  in  he  kept  peering  over 
the  side  and  finally  says,  “Gee-whizz,  ain’t  a 
trout  a  funny  lookin’  thing!”  “A  trout,” 
says  I,  with  reverence,  “is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  creatures  the  Creator  ever  made.” 
“This  one  ain’t,”  says  Ted;  “it  looks  like 
a  snake  to  me.”  “Like  a  wot !”  says  I 
steppin’  over  behind  him  for  a  look  and 
then  steppin’  right  back  again — when  the 
raft  listed  badly  to  port.  Then  he  lifted 
his  catch  to  the  surface.  “Good  Lord,”  I 
gasps,  “it’s  an  eel  !”■ — and  sure  enough  it 
was,  a  four  footer  anyhow !  “Wot  kind  of 
a  trout  is  an  eel?”  asks  Ted.  “A  trout 
ain’t  a  eel,”  snaps  I ;  “a  eel  and  a  trout  is 

- ”  “A  trout-eel!”  butts  in  Ted.  “Yes,” 

says  I  all  balled  up,  “that’s  it — a  trout  and 
a  eel  is  a  trout-eel — naw,  naw,  it  is  NOT 
a  trout-eel!  You  durn  fool,  there  ain’t  no 

sich  animile  as  a  trout-eel !  A  eel  is  - ” 

“Allright,  allright — don’t  get  peevish. 
Newt,”  interrupts  Ted;  “one  more  question 
— is  this  thing  good  to  eat?”  “Some  folks 
eat  ’em,”  says  I.  “Well,”  says  Ted,  “we 
are  the  folks — here  he  comes !” 

Before  I  could  protest  he  yanked  that 
four  feet  of  slippery,  slimy,  wriggly  eel 
aboard  the  raft !  I  have  no  particular 
grudge  against  an  eel,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
have  one  skidding  around  my  underpinning. 
The  clammy  thing  hit  me  a  slippery  slap 
across  the  shin.  I  side-stepped  quickly  to 
keep  from  stepping  on  it  and — stepped  ON 
it!  Glare  ice  was  nothing  compared  with 
that  eel.  Both  feet  shot  from  under  me 


It  was  a  hard  hike  back  to  camp,  but 
Ted’s  eel  slipped  along  slick  as  grease 


and  off  the  raft  and  into  the  lake  I 
splashed!  Ted  said  afterward  that  before 
I  came  up  a  bunch  of  bubbles  came  ahead 
of  me  and  that  each  bubble  busted  into  a 
cuss-word  when  it  reached  the  surface. 

By  the  time  I  had  climbed  back  on  the 
raft  he  had  killed  the  eel  with  the  canoe 
paddle.  “For  two  cents,”  I  hisses,  “I’d 
throw  you  into  the  lake  for  pushin’  me 
off!”  “I  don’t  care  if  you  do,”  he  answers; 
“I’m  too  hot  anyhow — is  the  water  cool?” 
“Yes,  it  is!”  I  snarls.  “Besides,”  says  Ted, 
“I  didn’t  push  you  off — you  stepped  on  my 
eel  and  slipped  off — look  at  the  scar  you 
made  on  him — you  nearly  ruined  him.”  I 
didn’t  say  any  more — what  was  the  use! 

Interested  in  Ted’s  wrestle  with  the  con¬ 
founded  eel  I  had  failed  to  notice  that  a 
brisk  breeze  had  come  up  and  that  we  had 
drifted  half  way  across  the  lake.  “Gimme 
that  canoe  paddle !”  I  says  sharply  tryin’ 
to  make  out  camp.  “That’s  funny,”  says 
Ted.  “Wot’s  funny?”  says  I.  “Where  IS 
the  canoe  paddle?”  says  Ted.  I  looked 
around— the  canoe  paddle  was  gone !  “I’ll 
tell  you,”  says  Ted  showing  signs  of  almost 
human  intelligence,  “I  think  the  canoe  pad¬ 
dle  must  have  slid  off  the  raft.”  .  I  knew 
it  had  slid  off  the  raft  because  I  could  see 
it  shining  on  the  waves  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  to  windward,  but  I  said  nothing — 
there  are  times  when  even  profanity  will 
not  express  human  emotions ! 

Willewagassett  at  this  point  was  over  a 
mile  wide  and  the  wind  continued  to 
freshen— in  fact  it  got  so  fresh  that  white- 
caps  began  to  break  over  the  raft  which 
rocked  and  reared  and  groaned  as  the  old 
he-rollers  slid  under  it.  Every  minute  I 
looked  for  it  to  break  up.  Ted  seemed  to 
be  enjoying  the  voyage,  but  that  was  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  have  enough  sense  to  real¬ 
ize  our  danger.  We  hung  on  desperately 
and  as  the  opposite  shore  approached  I 
crouched  and  made  ready  to  spring  when 
the  raft  struck,  yelling  at  Ted  to  do  the 
same.  But  when  I  jumped  ashore  Ted’s  end 
of  the  raft  dipped,  his  foot  slipped  and  in 
he  went  to  his  neck!  As  he  waded  drip- 
ing  ashore  he  blamed  me  for  ducking  him. 

I  was  not  guilty,  but  I  was  glad. 

A  I' TER  I  had  cut  the  hook  out  of  the 
eel’s  month  Ted  says,  “Newt,  how 
are  you  gonna  carry  that  eel  ?”  “How 
am  I  gonna  carry  it?”  says  I  with  the  ac¬ 
cent  on  the  “I” — “I  am  NOT  gonna  carry 
it.  This  is  your  eel,  Theodore,  and  you’re 
gonna  have  the  honor  of  carryin’  it.”  Then 
we  started  around  the  shore  to  camp.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  that  trip.  It  was  all  of  three 
miles  through  brush,  swamp,  brambles  and 
blow-downs.  On  top  of  this  we  had  been 
fasting  since  the  night  before  and  it  was 
(continued  on  page  236) 
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AMID  THE  HILLS  AND  DALES  OL  WARWICK 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  A  MIXED  BAG  OF  WOODCOCK,  QUAIL,  RABBITS,  GROUSE,  SQUIRRELS 
AND  WOOD  DUCK  WAS  AN  ORDINARY  DAY’S  SPORT  IN  THESE  HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

By  WIDGEON 


THE  engine  had  whistled  down  brakes, 
and  the  train  had  come  to  a  grinding, 
jolting  stop.  With  my  “valise”  in  one 
hand  and  my  gun  case  in  the  other,  I  de¬ 
scended  to  the  station  platform,  where  was 
congregated  the  usual  array  of  village 
loungers.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
stood  a  fine  gray  horse  attached  to  a  stout 
“Jaeger”  wagon,  in  which  was  seated  a 
sturdy  boy  of  about  seventeen,  whose 
square  jaws  (on  which  the  “down”  of 
manhood  was  just  appearing)  and  steady 
gray  eyes  gave  promise  of  the  man  to 
come  whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond 
and  who  never  deserted  a  friend,  John  R. 
Vandervoort  of  blessed  memory.  As  he 
saw  me  he  uttered  a  shout  of  welcome,  and 
soon  we  were  shaking  hands  and  slapping 
each  other  on  the  back  as  boys  have  done 
for  generations..  The  gun  case  and  "valise” 
were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  and 
with  me  seated  beside  him  John  gave  rein 
to  the  gray  and  we  quickly  crossed  the 
bridge  and  up  the  main  street  of  the  village. 

“John,”  I  said,  “that  is  a  mighty  fine 
horse  you  are  driving.”  “Yes,”  he  replied, 
“it  is  a  colt  I  have  raised  and  broken  my¬ 
self,  and  I  think  he  will  make  a  good  one. 
Is  that  your  new  gun?  I  saw  you  were 
handling  it  pretty  carefully.”  Thus  chat¬ 
ting  we  passed  up  a  wide  street  newly  set 
to  sugar  maple  saplings  (these  are  now 
magnificent  trees,  and  make  a  dense  shade 
in  summer).  After  driving  about  a  mile 
John  said,  “I  guess  we  will  take  the  short 
cut  over  the  “Ridge.”  Here  where  we 
turned  sharply  to  the  left  stood  an  old  stone 
house,  with  red  barns.  This  place  had  a 
peculiar  interest  for  me,  for  here  my  great¬ 
grandfather  dwelt  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  here  his  heroic  wife  looked 
after  his  affairs  and  reared  her  numerous 
family  during  those  seven  long,  trying- 
years  while  he  served  his  country,  and 
fought  the  invader.  This  was  the  “stamp¬ 
ing  ground”  of  “cow  boy”  and  “skinner,” 
and  during  their  forays,  Grandmother  and 
her  boys  would  hide  the  live  stock  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  hills  until  the  danger 
had  past.  In  this  house  my  father  was 
born,  and  my  grandfather  lived,  until  he 
sold  out  in  1832  and  moved  to  New  Jersey. 

Quickly  the  nimble  footed  gray  brought 
us  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  we 


stopped  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  view'. 
We  stood  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of 
a  vast  amphitheatre ;  to  the  north  lay  the 
Cedar  Swamps  of  the  “Drowned  Lands,” 
beyond  them  tier  upon  tier  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  stretched  the  ramparts  of  the 
mystic  Catskills,  to  the  east  and  south  were 
“Sugar  Loaf,”  “Mount  Peter,”  and  the 
rugged  “Shawangunk”  range,  their  precipi¬ 
tous  slopes  glowing  with  all  the  marvelous 
tints  of  Autumn,  while  to  the  west  “Mount 
Eve”  and  “Mount  Adam,”  cast  their  dark 
shadows  on  the  plain  below. 

Fifty  years  ago  Orange  County  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and  was  considered 
the  first  county  in  the  United  States  in 
dairy  products.  The  well  painted  white 
homesteads  and  red  barns  dotted  the  hills 
and  roadsides,  well  kept  stone  walls  check¬ 
ered  hillside  and  valley  covered  with  au¬ 
tumn  verdure.  Here  and  there  strewn  over 
the  landscape  like  pearls  were  small  lakes, 
behind  us  in  the  valley,  like  a  silver  thread, 
ran  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  winding 
Waywayanda,  and  in  the  dale  close  beneath 
us,  in  the  full  glory  of  the  setting  sun  of  a 
perfect  October  day,  like  a  gem  in  a  golden 
setting,  lay  the  beautiful  village  of  War¬ 
wick,  made  famous  by  the  pen  of  the  gifted 
but  ill-fated  “Frank  Forrester.”  That  pic¬ 
ture  will  never  fade  from  my  mind,  and  I 
consider  it  the  most  perfect  pastoral  scene 
in  all  America. 

CONTINUING  on  our  way,  we  soon 
passed  down  the  northern  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  rattling  over  the  bridge  were 
at  our  destination.  Here  John’s  brother  Fred 
came  forth  to  meet  us.  The  gray  was  quickly 
unhitched  and  prepared  for  the  night  in  the 
huge  red  barn,  and  with  the  boys  I  was 
soon  in  the  old  stone  house  to  meet  the 
rest  of  the  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vander¬ 
voort  and  their  daughters  Mary  and  Hat¬ 
tie.  After  a  bountiful  supper  such  as  Mrs. 
Vandervoort  knew  well  how  to  prepare,  we 
repaired  to  the  sitting  room  where  I 
brought  forth  my  proudest  possession  for 
the  inspection  of  the  boys.  Some  years 
before  this,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had 
married  into  our  family  had  imported  from 
England  for  his  use  two  genuine  Joe  Man- 
ton  field  guns,  a  fourteen  and  sixteen  bore. 
For  the  fourteen  bore  he  had  paid  the  then 


stupendous  price  of  thirty-five  pounds ;  it 
was  a  beauty  and  its  shooting  qualities 
were  unsurpassed.  This  Scotch  relative 
had  died  recently  and  at  the  sale  of  his 
effects  my  ever  indulgent  father  had  pur¬ 
chased  this  coveted  gun  at  a  round  figure 
for  me,  his  only  son. 

This  was  the  “new”  gun  John  had  asked 
about.  The  gun  was  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion  and  was  greatly  admired  as  it  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  its  locks  were  master¬ 
pieces  and  to  this  day  work  as  smoothly  as 
if  made  of  rubber.  It  was  my  companion 
for  many  years’  sport,  and  was  discarded 
only  to  make  way  for  the  breech  loader. 

MR.  VANDERVOORT  had  a  large 
dairy  and  the  boys  were  around 
early  the  next  morning  to  attend  to 
the  milking;  of  course,  I  was  with  them 
and  saw  and  enjoyed  the  marvel  of  a  sun¬ 
rise  in  the  hill  country'.  Have  any  of  my 
readers  ever  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  of 
buckwheat  cakes,  from  buckwheat  grown 
on  your  own  farm?  With  butter  from 
your  own  cows  ?  And  delicious  buckwheat 
honey  made  by'  your  own  bees?  If  you 
have,  you  will  know  how  that  breakfast 
tasted  that  morning  to  a  certain  very  hun¬ 
gry  boy  from  Jersey. 

John’s  father  was  a  cold,  hard  task 
master,  and  much  against  his  will  the  boy 
was  required  to  work  that  day',  so  after 
dinner,  with  the  new  gun  on  my  shoulder, 
I  went  up  the  lane  to  the  “brush”  lot  near 
the  woods.  This  lot  was  covered  here  and 
there  with  bunches  of  briers  and  coarse 
grass,  an  ideal  place  for  rabbits,  but  I  had 
no  dog  and  wished  for  my  own  much  prized 
pair  of  hounds.  I  tramped  but  a  little 
while  when  with  a  rush  a  rabbit  scuttled 
through  the  briers,  and  as  he  crossed  an 
open  place  I  killed  him  neatly.  As  I 
crashed  through  the  briers  to  pick  him  up, 
away'  went  another ;  this  one  I  covered 
quickly  but  did  not  stop,  and  was  much 
disappointed  to  see  him  enter  a  nearby 
woodchuck  hole.  Picking  up  the  dead  one, 
I  walked  over  to  the  woodchuck  hole  out 
of  curiosity,  and  looking  in,  there  were  the 
hind  legs  of  the  rabbit  I  had  shot  at. 
Thrusting  my'  arm  down  the  hole,  I  pulled 
the  rabbit  out  quite  dead.  This  put  me  in 
good  humor;  I  vowed  it  to  be  my  lucky  day. 
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Carefully  covering  the  ground,  I  picked 
up  now  and  then  a  rabbit  until  I  came  near 
the  wood  lot  fence,  when  with  a  startling 
roar  of  wings  a  large  brown  bird  burst 
from  a  brier  bush  and  made  for  the  woods. 
I  was  surprised,  but  kept  my  head. 
The  little  Manton  came  to  my  shoulder 
and  as  my  finger  pressed  the  trigger,  I 
knew  the  bird  was  mine,  and  it  fell  with  a 
thud  on  the  farther  side  of  the  fence. 
Quickly  I  clambered  over  and  just  as  I 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  dead  bird  up  sprang 
another  in  my  very  face ;  for  an  instant  I 
was  badly  “rattled,”  then  with  an 
effort  I  pulled  myself  together,  and 
covered  the  fleeing  bird,  which  was 
going  like  a  rocket  through  the  tim¬ 
ber.  At  the  crack  of  the  gun  the 
stricken  bird  made  a  long  “slant”  and 
striking  the  ground  bounced  like  a 
ball,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  its  wings  beating  a  tattoo  on  the 
dry  leaves.  I  had  killed  my  first  pair 
of  ruffed  grouse  under  rather  trying 
circumstances,  and  was,  of  course, 
greatly  elated.  How  I  smoothed  their 
plumage,  and  admired  their  dark 
ruffs  will  be  understood  by  all  “Boys,” 
both  old  and  young,  who  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  shooting  habit.  I  now 
turned  my  steps  toward  home.  Near 
the  wood’s  edge  was  a  little  “springy” 
spot  grown  up  with  alders.  As  I  en¬ 
tered  this,  with  a  musical  twitter  up 
sprang  a  woodcock,  a  full  grown  Oc¬ 
tober  bird ;  swiftly  as  an  arrow’s  flight 
he  threaded  the  alder  tops,  and  was  away 
for  the  wood  behind  me.  Turning  quickly 
I  held  well  above  him,  and  the  puff  of 
feathers  that  floated  back  at  the  report  of 
the  gun  told  me  I  had  aimed  correctly  and 
I  found  him  just  at  the  wood’s  edge,  a  fine, 
fat,  magnificent  specimen.  Hurrying  down 
the  lane  I  reached  the  house  just  at  sunset, 
and  from  my  hunting  coat  laid  out  for 
John’s  inspection  seven  rabbits,  two  ruffed 
grouse,  and  one  woodcock,  killed  without 
a  single  miss,  and  the  stock  of  the  little 
Manton  went  up  to  par. 

After  supper  John  and  I  walked  down 
the  winding  road  to  visit  neighbor  Nathan¬ 
iel  Knapp,  or  “Than”  as  he  was  generally 
called,  to  make  final  arrangements  for  a 
shooting  trip  on  the  morrow.  It  was  a 
beautiful  October  evening,  a  hint  of  frost 
was  in  the  air,  and  in  the  vast  dome  above 
us  a  myriad  stars  twinkled  brightly,  while 
in  the  west  over  the  crest  of  Mount  Eve 
hung  the  thin  golden  crescent  of  a  new 
moon.  At  Knapp’s  I  met  Tom  Baird,  the 
son  of  another  neighbor,  who  was  to  be  one 
of  our  party  in  the  hunt.  Matters  were  soon 
talked  over  and  it  was  decided  to  start 
next  morning  right  after  milking  time. 
During  our  call  John  had  done  considerable 
“blowing”  about  my  gun  and  my  shooting 
ability  and  on  our  way  home  he  informed 
me  that  Than  was  a  noted  fox  hunter  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Orange 
County,  and  also  informed  me  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  me  to  beat  him  shooting  next  day. 
This  prospect  was  a  “facer”  but  I  mentally 
decided  to  do  my  best.  We  were  around 
early  next  morning,  the  milking  was  soon 
done,  and  the  milk  in  cans  taken  to  the 
“spring  house”  and  plunged  in  the  spring  to 
cool,  then  a  hearty  breakfast  and  we  were 
off.  Than  and  John  were  in  the  first 
wagon,  with  the  hounds  Bessie  and  Bugle 
back  of  the  seat,  while  Tom  and  I  in  an¬ 


other  wagon  brought  up  the  rear.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  road  around  the  base  of  Mount 
Eve,  then  headed  east  to  the  little  village 
of  Florida.  Here  just  east  of  the  village 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  swamps,  we  in¬ 
tended  to  hunt  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  finish  our  day,  in  the  sloping 
woodlands  east  of  Tompkins  Pond  (now 
Glenmere  Lake). 

We  left  our  horses  in  the  barn  of  one 
of  Than’s  friends,  and  were  soon  on  our 
hunting  ground,  where  the  dogs  soon  had 
a  rabbit  going  which  Than  quickly  brought 


to  bag.  We  found  the  “bunnies”  fairly 
plentiful,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Knapp  was  a  good  shot,  familiar  with  the 
ground,  and  shooting  ahead  of  his  own 
dogs,  and  if  I  hoped  to  make  any  showing 
against  him,  I  must  work  hard,  and  depend 
entirely  on  my  own  efforts,  so  I  kept  a 
little  to  one  side  and  “got  busy.”  We  were 
hunting  on  the  edge  of  the  great  swamps 
that  stretched  for  miles  on  either  hand. 
All  that  great  extent  over  which  we  beat 
that  morning  has  since  been  reclaimed,  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  onions  and  other  veg¬ 
etables  are  growing  where  “Bessie”  and 
“Bugle”  trailed  the  cottontails. 

ON  rounding  a  thicket  I  flushed  a  covey 
of  quail  making  a  double,  and  as  they 
crossed  Than,  he  killed  one  also ;  and 
again  from  a  dense  brier  bunch  a  grouse 
burst  forth,  and  I  killed  him  with  the  second 
barrel.  Occasionally  from  the  alders  would 
rise  a  woodcock,  to  be  bagged  or  missed  by 
some  one  of  the  four,  so  we  kept  steadily 
on.  From  time  to  time,  I  would  start  a 
rabbit,  some  of  which  the  little  Manton 
stopped.  Once  in  a  while  the  dogs  would 
bring  one  my  way  to  be  added  to  my  score, 
so  when  we  stopped  by  a  cool,  bubbling 
spring  for  lunch,  I  felt  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  results.  After  lunch  we  headed  back 
for  the  woodland  by  the  pond.  Here  the 
dogs  started  a  fox  and  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  their  music  as  they  chased  him 
from  ridge  to  ridge.  It  took  Knapp  nearly 
an  hour  to  whip  them  off.  The  road  ran 
near  the  woods  on  my  beat,  and  I  saw  an 
apple  tree  over  the  fence  on  the  other  side 
with  the  ground  covered  with  large  yellow 
apples  that  looked  good  to  me  so  I  crossed 
the  road,  clambered  to  the  top  of  the  stone 
wall,  and,  jumping  over,  landed  astride  of 
the  biggest  snake  I  have  ever  seen  outside 
of  a  museum.  I  have  a  great  antipathy 
for  snakes  and  feel  sure  that  my  hair 
raised  my  hunting  cap,  but  this  snake  was 
dead,  stretched  out  by  some  joker  to  scare 
apple  loVers.  It  was  a  black  snake  at  least 


eight  feet  long,  with  a  white  ring  around 
its  neck ;  they  call  them  “Racers”  in 
Orange  County,  and  father  had  told  me  of 
one  chasing  him  across  a  stony  pasture,  one 
evening  when  he  was  a  boy  bringing  home 
the  cows,  not  many  miles  from  where  I 
then  stood. 

The  last  turn  across  the  woodland 
brought  me  next  the  shore  of  the  pond.  A 
little  distance  in  front  of  me  was  a  notch 
in  the  shore  line,  making  a  little  “cove,” 
whose  surface  was  covered  with  lily  pads. 
On  the  shore  were  several  oak  trees  whose 
acorns  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  pond 
and  whose  limbs  overhung  the  water, 
acorns  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  pond 
and  a  tangle  of  alders  and  brush.  As 
I  passed  this  spot  with  a  roar  of  wings 
a  flock  of  wood  ducks  crashed  through 
the  alders  and  oak  branches  and  away 
across  the  pond.  Instantly  the  little 
Manton  came  to  my  shoulder  and  two 
crossing  ducks  fell  to  the  first  barrel, 
but  alas !  the  great  purple  headed 
drake  swerved  to  the  left  as  my  finger 
pressed  the  trigger  of  the  second  bar¬ 
rel,  and  I  missed  him  clean.  With  a 
dead  branch  from  an  oak,  I  clambered 
out  on  a  rock  and  retrieved  the  dead 
ducks  and  was  again  on  my  way,  call¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  to  my  com¬ 
rades,  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 
Now  and  then  a  shot  and  shout  from 
them  told  me  they  too  were  adding 
to  the  score.  Occasionally  a  burst  of  music 
from  the  hounds  would  warn  me  that  an¬ 
other  rabbit  was  started,  and  a  few  came 
my  way  and  gave  me  a  shot.  From  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  strident  voices  of  the  blue  jays 
gave  notice  of  their  objections  to  our  in¬ 
vading  their  preserves,  and  a  shadow  fall¬ 
ing  in  front  of  me,  and  the  harsh  “caw”  of 
a  crow  informed  me  that  black  marauder 
was  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
woodland  and  its  denizens. 

Down  the  path  before  me  stood  a  large 
moss  covered  rock;  as  I  neared  it,  with  a 
noise  like  muffled  thunder,  a  large  grouse 
took  wing  and  with  an  “auger”  twist 
whirled  behind  a  large  hemlock.  Throwing 
the  gun  well  ahead  of  what  I  believed 
to  be  his  line  of  flight,  I  fired  through  the 
drooping  branches,  and  as  the  severed 
twigs  came  rattling  down,  heard  a  thud  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  and  the  tat¬ 
too  of  stricken  wings.  It  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  cock  with  a  great  dark  brown  "tippet” 
around  his  neck.  A  few  paces  farther  on 
and  away  went  his  mate;  with  a  whirl  she 
was  behind  a  large  oak.  Springing  quickly 
to  one  side,  I  covered  her,  when  just  as  I 
pressed  the  trigger  she  swerved  again  and 
the  whole  load  of  shot  was  embedded  in  a 
chestnut  tree,  and  she  had  outwitted  me 
and  escaped. 

We  were  now  nearing  the  end  of  the 
wood,  and  the  sun  was  low  in  the  west, 
when  far  in  front  of  me  I  heard  the  bark 
of  a  gray  squirrel ;  cautiously  I  stalked  him, 
and  at  last  there  he  was,  perched  on  a  limb 
in  a  large  chestnut  tree,  furiously  scolding 
something.  Slowly  I  brought  the  gun  to 
my  shoulder,  when  just  as  I  was  about  to 
press  the  trigger  I  saw  a  gleam  of  red  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  and  like  a  flash  a  red 
squirrel  mounted  the  trunk  and  rushed 
upon  the  gray,  who  instantly  took  flight. 
Around  and  around  the  top  of  the  tree 
they  went,  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  could 
(continued  on  page  238) 
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IN  CASSIAR,  THE  NEW  GAME  COUNTRY 

PART  THREE  OF  THE  STORY  OF  THESE  WONDERFUL  GAME  FIELDS  DESCRIBES  THRILL¬ 
ING  KILLS  OF  MOUNTAIN  GOAT  AND  SHEEP,  MOOSE,  CARIBOU  AND  GRIZZLY  BEAR 

By  HENRY  BANNON 


WE  next  moved  camp  over  by  some 
gray  mountains  that  seemed  to  be 
the  favorite  haunts  of  rams  in 
order  that  my  brother  might  get  his 
trophies,  and  from  camp  I  witnessed, 
through  the  binoculars,  my  brother’s  kill  of 
a  Stone  ram.  A  big  ram  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  near  the  top  of  the 
mountains  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  looking  down  at  our  outfit 
and  Arthur  decided  to  go 
after  him,  so  he  and  Ned 
started  on  the  climb  to  the 
summit.  Soon  after  they  left 
the  ram  disappeared  behind  a 
cliff  and  as  he  did  not  show 
himself  on  the  other  side  we 
concluded  that  he  had  gone  to 
a  basin  to  lie  down.  A  small 
ram  now  appeared  and  stood 
watching  our  camp  intently, 
for  the  eyesight  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  is  their  chief  guard 
against  surprise.  In  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  Arthur  and 
Ned  appeared  on  the  sky  line 
and  we  saw  them  looking  for 
the  big  ram.  They  spied  the 
little  fellow  and  he  walked 
directly  towards  them  and 
also  towards  the  basin  where 
the  big  ram  was  concealed. 

We  feared  he  would  give  no¬ 
tice  of  danger  to  the  big  fel¬ 
low,  but  the  hunters  were  too 
shrewd  for  that,  for  when  the 
small  ram  was  within  fifty 


yards  of  them,  they  frightened  him  away 
by  waving  their  hats.  And  how  he  did  go, 
especially  when  he  struck  smooth  ground. 
Then  the  hunters,  having  disposed  of  the 
sentinel,  went  in  search  of  the  big  ram 
and  we  saw  them  locate  him  and  creep  up. 
A  shot  was  heard  and  out  bounded  the 


ram,  traveling  at  a  rapid  pace  across  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  A  second  shot  and 
still  on  he  went,  a  third  and  he  was  down 
at  over  two  hundred  yards.  The  entire 
incident  was  as  exciting  to  the  observers 
as  to  the  participators  in  the  hunt. 

Blair  had  a  most  peculiar  experience  in 
sheep  hunting.  While  going 
around  the  face  of  a  mountain 
on  which  there  were  many 
caves,  he  came  unexpectedly 
upon  a  ram  at  the  entrance  to 
one  of  these  caves,  and  as  this 
lookout  sped  away  six  others 
rushed  out  of  the  cave.  Upon 
examination  he  found  that 
they  had  been  lying  down  in 
the  cave  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  entrance. 

A  Caribou  Bull 

WE  decided  to  move  camp 
and  went  to  the  old 
camping  grounds  of 
George  Adsit,  who  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  white  guide  in  this 
region  years  ago.  On  the  way 
I  had  a  most  unusual  experi¬ 
ence.  While  the  pack  train 
was  on  the  trail  a  band  of 
caribou,  composed  of  ten  cows 
and  one  large  bull,  was  seen 
on  an  extensive  piece  of  roll¬ 
ing  ground.  Caribou  are  very 
seldom  found  in  this  vicinity. 
My  rifle  was  unloaded  so 
my  brother  generously  gave 


AH  heads  mounted  by  Schwarz,  St.  Louis. 


The  sheep  at  the  top  is  a  Fannin  ram,  shot  in  the  Cassiar  country  by  Mr.  Bannon.  At  the  lower  left  is  a  true  Stone  sheep 
shot  by  Powhatan  Robinson  south  of  the  Stikine  River;  at  the  right  is  a  Stone  sheep  of  the  type  found  north  of  the 
Stikine  River.  The  close  gradation  from  this  so-called  Stone  sheep  to  the  Fannin  sheep  leads  Mr.  Bannon  to  believe  that 
true  Stone  sheep  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Nahlin  region  and  that  no  hunter  should  be  allowed  to  kill  more  than  two  rams 
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This  mountain  goat  has  horns  that  measure  very  close  to  the  record 


me  his.  Leaving  the  pack  train  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  camp  Billy  and  I  started  ahead  to 
get  the  bull,  I  on  horseback  and  Billy  trav¬ 
eling  ahead  on  foot  as  fast  as  my  horse 
could  go.  The  caribou  disappeared  over 
a  little  ridge,  but  soon  a  young  cow  ap¬ 
peared  on  top  of  the  ridge  and  we  imme¬ 
diately  stopped.  She  stared  at  us  for  a 
while,  then  slowly  approached,  tossing  her 
head  into  the  air  to  get  the  wind,  and 
finally  trotted  over  to  a  point  from  which 
she  could  get  our  scent.  Then,  with  head 
and  tail  up,  away  she  went  towards  the 
band,  displaying  that  magnificent  carriage 
that  only  a  caribou  can.  In  the  meantime 
Billy  was  earnestly  and  energetically  abus¬ 
ing  her  for  all  she  was  worth.  “You  spoil 
it  all.  If  I  had  my  gun  I  shoot  you.  You 
nothing  but  a  spy.  You  go  back  and  tell 
old  .  bull  all  you  know  and  more  too.” 
Billy  was  a  much  provoked  Indian.  But 
after  she  disappeared  we  followed  and 
from  the  second  or  third  ridge  saw  the 
cows  feeding  up  a  little  draw,  but  no  bull 
in  sight.  We  waited  and  watched  and 
soon  he  came  into  view,  following  their 
path,  and  when  opposite  us  I  killed  him 
at  ninety-eight  yards.  His  horns  were 
52J4  inches  in  length,  the  spread  46  inches, 
there  were  35  points,  and  the  head  is  very 
symmetrical.  The  neck  is  almost  white 
and  the  mane  of  good  length.  I  do  not 
think  much  of  caribou  as  big  game.  Hunt¬ 
ing  them  is  too  easy. 

Hunting  the  Mountain  Goat. 

HILE  we  were  dressing  the  caribou, 
we  heard  a  shot  and  then  much 
shouting  from  the  direction  taken 
by  the  pack  train.  Billy  could  not  make  it 
out  so  went  to  a  high  point  from  which 
he  saw  goats  in  some  cliffs.  Then  we  un¬ 
derstood  the  cause  of  the  excitement.  We 
hastened  our  work  on  the  caribou  and  then 
went  over  to  the  cliff  and  found  that 
Arthur,  Blair  and  the  Indians  had  cor¬ 


ralled  seven  billies  in  a  precipitous  cliff. 
Their  method  was  unique.  The  hunters 
rode  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  the  Indians 
remained  at  the  bottom.  Those  below 
shouted  while  those  above  rolled  and  threw 
rocks  down  the  cliffs  towards  the  goats. 
The  camp  dog  in  the  meantime,  with  more 
valor  than  discretion,  rushed  down  the 
cliff  and  bayed  them.  The  stolid  goats 


knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  Then 
someone  suggested  that  the  goats  were  not 
billies  at  all,  but  nannies  and  not  worth 
killing.  The  suggestion  evidently  created 
what  criminal  lawyers  term  “a  reasonable 
doubt,”  as  neither  Arthur  nor  Blair  had 
killed  one  of  them.  When  Billy  Fan  ar¬ 
rived  he  pronounced  them  all  billies  and 
“tarn  big  ones.” 

Arthur  and  Blair  still  showed  but  little 
inclination  to  kill  one  of  these  goats  as 
they  told  Billy  Fan  where  the  biggest  one 
was  located  so  we  went  to  get  him.  I 
shot  him  twice  and  down  the  cliff  he  rolled, 
but  at  the  point  where  the  slide  rock  meets 
the  base  of  the  cliff  the  goat  struck  an  ice 
bank  and  rolled  under  it.  The  fall  of  the 
goat  down  the  face  of  the  cliff  had  dis¬ 
turbed  the  loose  rocks  and  they  occasion¬ 
ally  fell  from  the  cliff  after  the  goat  came 
down.  The  goats  still  in  the  cliff  were 
moving  about  and  also  caused  rocks  to  fall. 
This  made  it  dangerous  for  one  to  get 
under  the  ice  and  bring  out  the  goat,  as 
he  could  not  be  on  the  lookout  for  falling 
rocks.  So  Billy  stationed  me  where  I 
could  see  whether  any  rocks  were  falling 
and  he  went  under  the  ice.  His  instruc¬ 
tions  were  to  watch  the  cliff  all  thei  time 
and  warn  him  if  a  rock  was  falling.  He 
brought  the  goat  out  all  right  and  no 
rocks  came  down,  but  the  slide  rock  was 
so  shifting,  and  so  easily  put  in  motion, 
and  so  dangerous  when  in  motion,  that  he 
had  to  let  the  goat  roll  down  and  as  the 
goat  rolled  over  and  over,  like  a  wheel 
turning  at  a  rapid  speed,  his  horns  were 
round  off  considerably  by  the  rocks. 
This  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence. 

When  the  other  hunters  saw  what  a  good 
specimen  this  goat  was,  each  killed  one. 
The  goat  Arthur  killed  was  standing  on  a 
very  narrow  ledge  and  when  struck  by  the 
(continued  on  page  240)  ■ 
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A  TURKEY  STALK  AMONG  THE  HAMMOCKS 

THE  LITTLE  PALM  AND  CYPRESS  COVERED  ISLANDS  THAT  DOT  THE  FLORIDA 
SWAMPS  ARE  FAVORITE  USING-GROUNDS  FOR  THE  KING  OF  GAME  BIRDS 

By  THOMAS  TRAVIS 


WE  were  to  start  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  a  little  place  out  in  the 
midst  of  an  everglade  country,  after 
turkeys,  and  the  camp  fires  were  glowing 
among  the  palms  as  we  went  to  bed  with 
the  weird  song  of  the  black  “box  chop¬ 
pers”  in  our  ears.  Everything  was  ready, 
guide  arranged,  wagon  and  duffle  packed. 
So  we  slept  till  dawn  rose  across  the 
orange  flowers  and  fronded  palms.  Then 
off  across  the  prairie  to  the  swamp  cross¬ 
ing  at  Indian  Mound. 

I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  that  cross¬ 
ing.  Photos  were  hard  to  get,  for  the 
swamp  was  so  thick  that  only  a  time  ex¬ 
posure  would  show.  And  how  is  one  to 
picture  the  horse  up  to  his  neck  in  the 
coffee-colored  water,  with  the  baggage 
hoisted  on  boards  laid  across  the  high  sides 
of  the  wagon,  with  the  dogs  swimming 
valiantly  and  trying  to  climb  in  over  the 
tail  of  the  cart,  and  with  us  standing  ready 
to  fend  off  alligators  who  love  a  nice  juicy 
dog  for  breakfast? 

A  mile  of  such  swimming  and  wading 
brought  us  through,  into  a  wild  country  of 
palmettos  waist  high,  past  old  orange 
groves  long  deserted  save  by  flocks  of  wild 
pigeon,  themselves  a  fine  game  bird  and  a 
dainty  morsel  for  the  midday  camp.  Here 
we  met  Donnegan’s  pig  herder,  a  splendid 
type  of  prairie  rider,  with  his  six  gun,  his 
rangy  bay  horse,  his  high  saddle  and  las- 
soo,  riding  range  where  the  wild  cattle 
and  hogs  ran,  and  where  every  day  brought 
its  quota  of  thrills  in  the  shape  of  lassooing 
or  shooting  wild  hogs.  And  believe  me,  the 
man  who  alone  can  rope  and  create  a  real 
sure-enough  razor  back  hog  of  the  Florida 
prairie  is  some  ranger. 

Here  we  jumped  from  the  wagon,  and 
hunted  along  the  trail,  keeping  general  pace 
with  the  wagon,  picking  up  a  quail  here 
and  a  snipe  there,  till  about  noon,  when  we 
struck  our  camping  place  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  swamp. 

That  “camp”  was  a  mere  shed  roof,  a 
roof  supported  on  four  posts,  stuck  up 
in  the  prairie  at  the  edge  of  the  pine  fringe. 
And  when  we  had  it  ship  shape,  we  cooked 
dinner  over  a  low  fire  of  pine  cones,  quail 
and  snipe  broiled  Indian  fashion  on  a  green 
stick.  Then  eagerly  we  got  on  the  hunt — 
and  here  just  a  word  about  equipment — 
in  the  first  place  stones  in  this  part  of 
Florida  are  practically  non-existant.  A 
small  boy  took  me  a  quarter  of  a  mile  just 
to  show  me  a  piece  of  red-brown  sand¬ 
stone  as  big  as  a  silk  hat.  That  means 
you  do  not  need  heavy  shoes.  A  light,  oiled 
moccasin  is  therefore  ideal.  Also  another 
thing,  wear  a  light  wool  sock  if  you  can, 
even  though  it  is  hot.  Your  greatert  dan¬ 
ger  is  footsoreness.  Cut  your  toe  nails 
square,  wash  your  feet,  and  above  all  care¬ 
fully  dry  them  between  the  toes  and  change 
your  socks  every  day — and  you  will  find 
can  go  twelve  hours  on  a  stretch  with  the 
heavy  load  of  gun  and  shells  and  two  gal¬ 
lon  waterbottle  and  game,  and  come  in 
fresh.  Neglect  any  one  of  these  because 


HIS  article  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  Florida  camping  stories 
which  Mr.  Travis  has  written  for 
Forest  and  Stream,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  the  February  issue.  Al¬ 
though  the  stories  deal  with  related 
subjects,  each  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  third  camping  story  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. — [Editors.] 


you  feel  it  is  fussy,  and  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  with  some  unpleasant  ideas  percolat¬ 
ing.  Also,  in  camp,  when  you  put  slippers 
on  or  take  a  tub  of  water  splashed  on  you, 
watch  your  feet,  for  the  innocent  sand  is 
apt  to  be  sown  thick  with  “sand  spurs,” 
admirably  named,  a  small  businesslike 
husky,  chestnutty  burr  affair  that  is  really 
a  “peach.”  And  for  swamp  work,  go  pre¬ 
pared  to  wade  all  day  up  to  the  crotch  in 
swamp.  I  wore  hip  boots  that  day;  Cum¬ 
mings  wore  hunting  shoes  and  snake-proof 
leggings;  the  guide  wore  just  shoes. 

Soon  we  were  threading  our  way 
among  the  low  palms  and  cypress  on  the 
edge  of  a  swamp  that  stretched  twenty 
miles  to  the  low  horizon. 

Chameleons  skurried  up  the  carved  boles 
of  palms  and  hid  in  the  fronds.  Once  in 
a  while  we  came  across  little  lizards  which 
any  amateur  would  have  called  snakes,  but 
which  though  they  have  no  legs  and  run 
like  a  snake  can  be  easily  distinguished  by 
their  lizard  head  and  round  body.  If  you 
are  an  anatomist,  you  will  find  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  feet  under  the  skin.  As  we  sat 
down  to  rest  on  a  hammock,  we  found 
several  piles  of  snake  eggs  laid  in  a  shal¬ 
low  depression  at  the  mouth  of  a  snake 
hole.  The  swamp  swarmed  with  reptile 
life  of  every  description. 

We  were  loaded  with  buck  shot,  and 
keyed  up  by  some  tracks  our  guide  found. 
So  advancing  in  a  line,  the  three  of  us 
crept  silently  along  to  a  dense  thicket  of 
low  palms  whose  fans  swept  the  ground. 
Game  was  there,  as  the  dogs  plainly 
showed,  and  we  drew  near  with  guns  at 
port,  ready  .  .  .  when  suddenly,  with  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  and  a  squealing  grunt, 
out  got  a  big  black  boar.  He  was  a  beauty, 
and  as  he  charged  off  through  the  thicket 
he  looked  so  bear-like  that  two  of  us  came 
within  an  ace  of  peppering  him  with  buck 
shot.  As  it  was,  we  stood  steady,  only 
laughing  at  the  surprise  of  the  dogs,  who 
sat  back  suddenly  on  their  tails  as  he 
rushed  out  and  then  grinned  inanely  at  us 
with  lolling  tongues  as  they  saw  what  he 
was.  They  seemed  to  appreciate  the  joke. 

Several  times  that  was  repeated — once 
with  a  pair  of  razor  backs,  of  which  more 
anon.  All  the  time  we  were  getting  deeper 
into  the  swamp.  Miles  and  miles  it 
stretched  around  us,  dotted  with  little 
islands  of  palm  and  cypress  and  live  oak 
highlands.  It  was  these  we  hunted  out  for 
turkey  (and  indeed  we  saw  lots  of  tracks), 
the  idea  being  to  find  a  hammock,  where 


the  turkeys  were  “using,”  as  our  guide  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  meaning  thereby  a  place  where 
they  were  temporarily  staying. 

We  were  walking  thus,  three  abreast, 
when  our  guide  called  a  sudden  halt.  He 
had  seen  turkeys.  Carefully,  oh  very  care¬ 
fully,  we  crept  forward.  One  elusive  glint 
of  sunlight  on  ghostly  bronze  feathers  and 
they  had  faded  away.  Se  we  followed  on. 
wading  through  swamps  knee  deep,  trail¬ 
ing  them  from  hammock  to  hammock 
as  they  flitted  away  far  ahead  through  the 
palms  but  never  getting  within  gunshot. 

Had  the)’'  been  out  on  the  prairie  we 
could  have  run  them  on  horseback.  For 
Donnegan  the  cow  man  hunted  them  that 
way.  With  his  “cow  dogs,”  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  brindle  bull  and  a  pointer,  with  the 
pointer  shape  and  markings  showing  under 
the  brindle,  he  would  flush  a  turkey,  the 
dogs  runings  it  like  greyhounds  after  a 
rabbit.  After  the  first  long  flush,  with 
dogs  and  horses  after  it  full  tilt,  the 
turkey  seemed  to  be  wing  tired  for  it  did 
not  flush  again,  but  was  hunted  down  lit¬ 
erally  on  the  run  till  at  last,  after  several 
miles  of  fine  horseback  work,  they  shot  it 
with  a  six  gun. 

But  here  it  was  different.  No  horse 
and  no  dog  could  run  them  down  in  this 
tangle  of  swamp  and  palm  and  cypress. 
It  was  all  a  man  could  do  to  get  through 
it  himself.  But  we  were  nearing  the 
turkeys.  I  located  an  old  gobler  by  his 
“quit,  ’  that  is,  I  located  him  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  and  was  creeping  up  to  find 
him,  every  nerve  tense,  when  far  off,  about 
a  hundred  yards  away,  he  got  up  out  of 
the  top  of  a  big  palm  and  flew  with  the 
grouse-like  flight  the  old  gobblers  have 
right  away  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
main  cypress  woods  where  swamp  and 
thicket  made  it  almost  impossible  to  fol¬ 
low  and  get  a  shot  at  them. 

Five  minutes  later,  Cumming’s  gun  went 

pow,’  away  off  to  the  left  and  I  stole  off 
to  see  what  he  had  for  we  had  agreed 
not  to  shoot  at  anything  but  turkey.  And 
so  I  fancied  the  old  Veteran  had  one. 

Soon  I  came  to  him,  standing  there  as 
in  a  dream,  looking  through  a  tangle  of 
fans  and  vines.  “Got  him?” 

Slowly  he  shook  his  head.  “No,  but,  my 

it  was  a  hen !  As  pretty  a  picture  as 
I  ever  saw.  She  was  running  ahead  of 
me,  just  crossed  a  line  of  sunlight.  If 
I  d  only  known,  I  should  have  shot  then. 
But  I  followed  her  line  of  run  with  my 
gun,  waiting  till  she  flashed  out  in  a  clear 
space  again.  But  she  was  cunning,  she 
saw  me  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  and  changed 
the  direction  of  her  run.  She  didn’t  come 
out  in  the  next  patch  of  open.  So  I  sent 
a  shot  at  a  guess.” 

Knowing  his  deadly  aim,  we  went  ahead 
to  look  for  a  dead  turkey.  But  there  was 
no  sign.  Only  the  neat,  trim  tracks  in  the 
soft  sand  and  his  guess  was  right.  We 
saw  where  she  had  crossed  the  first  patch, 
but  not  the  second.  There  she  changed, 
and  simply  faded  into  the  dense  thicket: 
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on  a  dead  run  for  the  swamp.  And  a 
turkey  for  the  first  quarter-mile  can  go 
just  about  as  fast  as  a  fast  horse,  and 
do  it  through  a  tangle  too.  So  I  leave  it 
to  you,  what  use  there  was  to  follow. 

We  made  a  fire,  cooked  our  lunch,  and 
sat  down  to  wait  for  the  turkeys  to  come 
to  us.  In  fact,  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
have  done  before.  Instead  of  trying  to 
walk  them  up,  we  should  have  lain  low 
and  let  them  come  in  range.  It  was 
about  as  sane  to  try  to  stalk  these  turkeys 
as  to  stalk  a  red  Indian  with  a  brass 
band. 

At  that,  we  waited  till  the  sun  warned 
us  we  had  barely  time  to  get  back  to 
camp,  before  dark  shut  down  on  us  in  that 
■wilderness  of  swamp  and  thicket. 

We  were  going  through  a  nice  ham¬ 
mock  of  palms  and  small  brush  when  we 
came  upon  as  fine  a  covey  of  quail  as  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  Big  ones,  so  big  that 
I  did  not  recognize  them  for  a  moment. 
They  looked  for  all  the  world  like  rab¬ 
bits  on  their  hind  legs  running  with  in¬ 
credible  rapidity.  But  soon  I  realized  that 
we  needed  supper  and  sent 
two  shots  after  them,  get¬ 
ting  three  with  two  shots 
— just  one  apiece. 

It  was  sundown  when 
we  reached  camp.  So  we 
hastily  got  supper  and 
went  to  bed,  thoroughly 
tired  after  our  tramp. 

Do  you  remember  read¬ 
ing  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  unprecedented 
frost  in  Florida  this  last 
season?  Well,  we  can  tell 
you  about  that  frost.  We 
lay  down  practically  naked 
on  our  blankets,  it  was  so 
warm,  and  with  a  bright 
fire  of  pine  cones  and  tur¬ 
pentine  roots,  we  smoked 
and  contemplated  while  the 
dogs  chased  the  hogs  away 
from  the  camp  food.  Then 
we  went  to  bed  with  heat 
lightning  flashing  far  off  to 
the  northwest. 

You  will  recall  that  our 
camp  was  just  a  shed  roof 
held  up  on  stumps.  There 
were  no  sides  to  it  at  all, 
and  under  this  we  lay  to 
save  the  trouble  of  putting 
up  the  tent.  It  must  have 
been  about  eleven  o’clock 
when  I  fell  sound  asleep, 
and  some  time  after  I  was 
aroused  by  a  souse  of  cold 
water  right  on  my  face. 

Jumping  up,  I  saw  the 
whole  world  lit  up  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning.  The 
wind  was  snoring  through 
the  shed  and  the  rain  fall¬ 
ing  in  sheets.  Before  we 
had  everything  under  cover 
we  were  deluged.  And 
then  came  the  frost.  The  wind  whistled 
through  that  shed,  and  tore  at  our  covers. 
Our  guide,  had  not  brought  even  a 
blanket,  or  an  axe,  just  his  clothes  and 
his  old  gun,  and  it  was  freezing  cold. 
We  built  up  a  fire,  but  it  was  like  a  single 
warm  potato  to  warm  the  feet  of  three 
freezing  men.  I  don’t  recall  a  night  in 


which  I  suffered  more  cold.  I  thought 
morning  would  never  come. 

Next  morning  everything  was  frozen. 
Half  an  inch  of  ice  on  the,waterbucket 
and  ice  and  frost  everywhere.  The  ba¬ 
nana  trees  were  laid  flat.  The  budding 
foliage  looked  as  it  had  been  touched  with 
fire,  but  when  the  sun  had  been  up  an 
hour  everything  was  warm  and  bright 
again,  just  like  our  Indian  Summer  days. 

So  we  went  after  the  turkeys  again. 
This  time  we  solemnly  agreed  to  find 
their  “using”  ground,  and  then  lie  behind 
a  blind  and  wait  for  them.  Se  we  set 
forth  with  new  hope.  It  was  on  a  little 
patch  of  dry  land  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp 
that  we  came  on  them — not  turkeys,  but 
our  first  real  razorbacks.  I  saw  Lem  run 
along  till  he  got  the  smell,  and  then  strike 
off  at  a  sharp  angle  with  his  flag  flying 
and  his  heart  set  on  solitude.  That  ought 
to  have  warned  me,  for  Lem  is  a  wise 
Florida  Cracker  dog.  But  the  sight  of 
that  pair  of  hogs,  a  fine  brindle  boar  and 
a  smaller  sow  with  four  cunning  little  pigs 
the  size  of  a  cat,  was  so  interesting  that 


I  drew  near  to  get  a  closer  view.  Imag¬ 
ine  the  boar  just  bristling,  his  eyes  snap¬ 
ping  fire,  his  ivory  tusks  clashing,  and  his 
whole  body  instinct  with  such  energy  that 
it  seemed  as  if  electric  sparks  were  snap¬ 
ping  from  the  end  of  every  bristle.  Im¬ 
agine  his  mate,  a  little  smaller,  not  so 
massive  in  the  head  and  not  so  heavily 


tusked,  standing  side  by  side  with  him, 
grunting  with  short,  barking  grunts,  and 
gleaming  eyes.  Imagine  the  four  baby 
razorbacks  beneath  the  sow’s  belly,  and 
you  have  the  picture  with  its  background 
of  thicket  and  palmetto  and  swamp.  I 
came  up  to  them  witji  a  slow  uneasy 
dawning  of  an  idea.  I  supposed  of  course 
they  would  run,  like  all  the  wild  pigs  so  far 
had  done.  So  when  they  made  rushes 
forward  I  merely  said  “Shoo,”  and  walked 
on.  Still  I  was  uneasy.  The  space  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  twenty  feet  and  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  flush  from  the  hogs. 
They  not  only  stood  but  they  came  on, 
and  they  came  on  in  such  a  businesslike 
fashion  that  the  idea  percolated  suddenly 
— it  was  a  case  of  fight  or  run.  So  I 
promptly  ran — hard.  In  fact  I  was  reel¬ 
ing  off  the  ground  in  record  style,  just 
burning  daylight,  when  I  rounded  a  clump 
of  bushes  and  saw  the  Veteran,  Cumming, 
with  a  look  of  mild  wonder  on  his  face. 

No  man  likes  to  be  seen  in  plain  un¬ 
dignified  flight  so  with  a  swift  glance  to 
the  rear  to  be  sure  the  hogs  were  not  too 
close,  I  slowed  up  and  put 
a  question, 

“Say,  Cummings,  I  was 
hurrying  up  to  tell  you 
there  is  a  pretty  sight  back 
there.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“A  pair  of  razor-backs 
with  four  young  ones. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see 
them  ?” 

“Sure.” 

“Come  on.” 

We  went  back  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  route,  to  come  at  the 
hogs  at  the  back  of  the 
thicket  instead  of  in  front. 
We  could  hear  a  confused 
trampling.  At  last  ' I  could 
see  them  again,  and  called 
the  Veteran.  But  the  in¬ 
stant  I  called,  those  razor- 
backs  came  on  a  dead  run, 
breaking  through  the 
thicket  and  clashing  their 
tucks  in  movie  film  style. 

I  gave  one  eager  look 
and  then  fled,  and  the  Vet¬ 
eran  got  the  idea  just 
about  the  time  I  did.  It 
was  a  close  race  but  we 
won  out  by  a  few  yards, 
and  behind  a  safe  deep 
ditch  and  thicket,  stopped 
to  discuss. 

“Oh,  pshaw,”  said  the 
Veteran,  “do  you  suppose 
they  really  would  fight  ?” 
I  did  suppose  it.  In  fact  I 
was  sure  enough  to  suit  me 
that  they  would.  But  we 
went  over  the  deep  broad 
ditch,  and  back  again,  the 
razor-backs  coming  to  meet 
us.  I  picked  up  a  root  and 
hit  mother  razor-back  on 
the  snout.  The  two  of 
them  came  on  right  to  the  edge  of  the  broad 
ditch  and  stood  there  challenging  us  and 
swearing  in  hog  language  fervent  and 
real.  We  decided  that  the  hogs  were 
happier  alone,  and  went  away. 

Somebody  remarked  one  day  that  hogs 
were  being  stolen,  and  the  rangers  were 
(continued  on  page  242) 
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EVEN  bears  lose  their 
bearing!  A  roar  of 
laughter  came  from  Cat- 
low  and  King  Jr.  as  a  rum- 
pled-up  bundle  of  kicking, 
wriggling,  scratching  activity 
went  pell  mell  through  the 
scrub  cabbage  palms,  as  if  projected  from 
a  field  piece. 

The  cinnamon  bear,  in  his  surprise  and 
haste,  had  caught  one  foot  in  a  nest  of 
vines,  and  tripped.  Sure-pawed,  as  a  rule, 
the  close  quarters  had  thrown  him  off  his 
guard.  Moreover,  as  it  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  same  bear  that  Catlow  had  been 
worrying  with  ever  since  the  previous  day, 
the  animal  was  on  the  defensive. 

“He’s  been  hiding  back  of  the  magnolia 
clumps !”  Catlow  cried,  “I  knew  we’d  get 
him.  That  cinnamon  was  created  for  us. 
Fate  brought  him  over  the  log  portage, 
onto  the  Island.  It’s  almost  a  shame  to 
shoot  him — I’m  tempted  to  round  him  up 
and  put  a  ring  through  his  nose.” 

The  bear  was  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
and  humiliating  situation.  He  had  rolled 
over  and  over  in  the  vines,  only  to  take 
a  header  into  a  particularly  marshy  strip 
not  far  from  where  the  decayed  trees  had 
created  a  picturesque  suspension  bridge. 

The  muck  gummed  up  his  hind  feet, 
daubed  his  thick  coat,  and  continued  to 
grow  worse,  with  every  frantic  effort  to 
extricate  himself.  , 

He  was  as  fine  a  specimen  as  the  party 
had  ever  seen. 

“Young  enough  to  be  as  sweet  as  a  pork 
chop!”  observed  King  Jr.,  smacking  his 
lips.  “I  can  taste  that  fellow,  as  Chef 
takes  him  from  the  fire.  Here  goes !” 

He  raised  hrs  rifle  but  Catlow  beat  him 
to  it. 

“Mine,”  interjected  the  boy,  “that  baby 
was  tagged  and  set  aside  for  me  yester¬ 
day.”  And  Catlow  was  an  experienced 
marksman.  Despite  the  floundering  move¬ 
ments  of  the  mired  cinnamon,  the  aim  was 
true  and  Mr.  Bear  settled  back  into  the 
muck. 

The  three  rigged  up  logs  and  branches 
and  a  thatch  of  saw  grass  and,  after  much 
mussy  work,  hauled  their  game  up  on  dry 
ground.  The  black  mud  had  daubed  him 
over  rather  more  than  was  desirable,  but 
Mr.  King,  with  a  sharp  knife,  was  soon 
after  bear  steaks.  He  welcomed  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  larder  far  more  than  he 
cared  to  remark  at  the  time.  A  formid¬ 
able  package  of  bear  meat  was  arranged, 
Catlow  having  promptly  offered  his  shirt 
as  a  container. 

Further  reconnoitering  was  unnecessary. 
The  island  proved  to  be  a  small  one  and 
nothing  additional  developed,  to  suggest 
that  the  Seminoles  had  paid  recent  visits 
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to  their  one-time  camp.  The  party  stopped 
on  the  opposite  side  of  their  log  bridge 
and  had  a  last,  thoughtful  glance  at  the 
pathetic  Indian  remnants.  That  wee  grave 
under  the  custard  apples  and  myrtles  was 
not  without  its  significance. 

Once  they  lost  the  trail  through  the  un¬ 
dergrowth  of  the  main  Ridge,  but  it  was 
productive  of  interest,  for  they  came  upon 
an  alligator  nest,  deep-buried  in  the  grass. 
The  covering  was  shrewdly  managed  and 
Mother  ’Gator  might  well  have  had  human 
hands  in  the  execution  of  her  work.  For 
yards  around  the  grass  was  padded  down. 
Then  there  was  an  area  of  thick,  over¬ 
hanging  branches,  leaves,  twigs  and  crawl¬ 
ers.  Under  this,  the  nest  proper  had  been 


concealed,  its  long,  oval  eggs 
tucked  from  sight.  There 
were  eighteen  of  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  fragments  of 
brown-colored  shell,  showing 
that  there  had  been  one  hatch¬ 
ing. 

What  are  THESE?”  demanded  Catlow, 
as  he  lifted  several  much  smaller  eggs 
from  the  nest. 

“Terrapin,”  Mr.  King  answered,  “that’s 
a  pet  scheme  of  the  little  rascals.  They 
are  far  too  lazy  and  indifferent  to  build 
nests  of  their  own.  After  Mother  ’Gator 
has  started  on  an  exploring  expedition,  the 
terrapin  discovers  the  nice  warm  nest  and 
decides  that  it  will  do  quite  nicely,  thank 
you.” 

Simplified  housekeeping,”  suggested 
Catlow,  with  a  grin. 

It  was  dark  when  Camp  Magnolia  was 
reached,  and  the  adventurers  agreed  that 
while  it  had  been  a  pleasant  day,  it  had 
been  an  extremely  tiring  one.  King  Jr. 
found  it  necessary  to  doctor  his  hands, 
for  the  swinging  use  of  the  Machete  had 
cut  and  slashed  his  fingers. 

Chef  King  did  himself  proud  when  it 
came  to  bear  steak  for  supper.  A  great 
fire  was  built  and  soon  the  aromatic  spice 
of  a  royal  meal  was  adrift  on  the  breeze. 
And  never  did  steak  taste  better.  As  the 
boys  energetically  agreed,  nothing  that  the 
big  East  Coast  hotels  could  offer,  from 
pampered  menus  and  extravagant  kitchens, 
could  compare  with  this  wonderful  spread 
under  the  softly  stirring  myrtles  and  mag¬ 
nolias. 

A  storm  had  threatened,  but  by  eight 
o’clock  the  stars  were  out,  and  even  blan¬ 
kets  were  unnecessary.  Some  vagrant 
zephyr  from  Big  Cypress  Swamp  blew 
o\  er  a  few  mosquitoes,  of  prodigious  size 
and  hunger,  but  nets  spread  over  faces  and 
hands  fought  them  off  successfully. 

“I’ve  just  been  thinking,”  said  a  mur¬ 
muring  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  half  hour 
after  all  had  turned  in. 

.“Why  not  try  sleeping  instead?”  grunted 
his  chum.  It  was  Catlow,  sleepless  and 
ruminative. 

“Things  look  pretty  dry  to  me  out  there 
in  the  sloughs,”  he  continued,  “even  more 
so  than  when  we  came  through.  The  ca¬ 
nals  and  the  dry  spell  are  having  an  effect. 
Don  t  suppose  we  11  have  trouble  getting 
home,  do  you?” 

Air.  King  was  on  the  point  of  answering. 
HE  had  been  thinking,  too.  “Go  to  sleep, 
Catlow,”  he  ordered,  however,  “I  wouldn’t 
worry  until  we  must.  Remember — we  push 
on  some  miles  tomorrow  and  there  are 
the  last  stakes  to  find.  You  boys  will  need 
your  rest.” 

Camp  Magnolia  was  dismantled  at  six 
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the  following  day.  There  were  regrets,  all 
agreed,  for  the  spot  was  ideal  and  many 
pleasant  memories  were  woven  into  it. 
Indian  fashion,  they  left  a  few  tokens  of 
their  occupancy.  Near  the  shore,  King  Jr. 
placed  a  half  dozen  food  tins  on  stakes, 
where  they  could  he  observed  from  any 
passing  canoe  or  skiff.  In  one  of  these 
tins,  turned  up-side  down,  that  no  rain 
could  enter,  Mr.  King  placed  a  brief  letter. 
It  told  of  their  mission  and  wound  up  with 
a  crude  map  of  the  locality,  in  case  other 
whites  might  lose 
their  way  in  the 
vast  wilderness. 

The  skiff  was 
packed  with  infinite 
care.  All  of  the 
bear  meat  had  been 
cooked  and  the  “left 
overs”  were  cached 
in  an  almost  air¬ 
tight  tin. 

Mr.  King’s  plans 
were  substantially  as 
follows :  he  would 
survey  the  last  of 
the  second  prop¬ 
erty,  locate  the  few 
remaining  stakes, 
complete  his  soil 
observations,  and 
then  start  the  back 
trail  to  Miami.  His 
technical  work 
should  not  occupy 
more  than  another 
twenty-four  hours. 

While  he  did  not 
mention  it,  the  food 
situation  was  beginning  to  cause  him  cer¬ 
tain  misgivings  and  uneasiness.  There 
had  been  nowhere  near  as  much  edible 
game  as  he  had  anticipated.  So  many  of 
the  sloughs  were  either  barren  of  fish  or 
cluttered  with  stranded  fish.  The  fowl 
had  even  sensed  the  approaching  danger 
of  drouth.  There  was  less  of  the  living, 
on  every  side,  than  this  locality  really  jus¬ 
tified.  And  their  own  supplies  had  been 
put  to  a  stead)7  demand. 

The  skiff  was  poled  out  upon  that  mar¬ 
velous  open  stretch  of  water  and  for  an 
hour  they  could  see  the  lazy,  up-curling 
smoke  from  the  remnant  of  fire  they  had 
left  at  Camp  Magnolia.  This  was  pur¬ 
posely  arranged,  as  a  sort  of  signal,  should 
anything  go  wrong. 

They  came  within  sight  of  the  outer 
line  of  the  Big  Cypress  slough,  and  were 
now  in  proximity  to  an  ancient  road  that 
had  been  known  to  the  Indians  before 
Columbus.  To  term  it  “road”  was  indeed 
charity,  for,  of  course,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  technical  line  upon  the  map, 
a  trail,  long  lost  in  the  growth  of  ham¬ 
mocks  and  islands,  and  the  ever-changing 
course  of  the  waterways. 

The  second  property  possessed  much  the 
same  character  as  the  other  tract.  A  main 
passage,  connecting  the  slough  area  in  the 
Eastern  Property  with  the  “Shark  River 
blow”  of  the  Western  tract  presented  an 
entirely  different  appearance.  This  pass¬ 
age  was  irregular  in  its  direction,  inclining 
along  the  sides  of  the  elevation  for  more 
than  one-half  mile,  when  it  debouched  into 
the  open  sloughs  of  the  table  lands.  It 
was  very  narrow,  often  not  more  than 
five  feet  in  width  and  and  five  and  often 


six  feet  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  rock.  The 
banks  were  sharply  defined. 

These  areas  were  filled  with  yellow  dock, 
in  which  were  innumerable  fish,  principally 
ga?,  chub  and  minnows.  The  water  was 
pure  and  cool  and  free  from  all  floating 
debris. 

“There  are  the  Tablelands,”  explained 
Mr.  King,  pointing  to  an  elevated  tract  in 
the  distance,  “this  portion  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  elevated  several  feet  above  the  low 
slough  area,  lying  immediately  to  the 


East.  We  will  discover  clearly  defined 
hammocks  and  islands  now  with  much 
taller  growth.  As  we  approach,  I  want 
you  boys  to  note  the  character  of  the 
bottoms.” 

In  the  afternoon,  they  were  wTiere  these 
observations  could  be  made.  Through  the 
crystal  clear  water,  they  could  study  the 
remarkable  floor  of  the  sloughs.  There 
were  many  inverted  conical  holes  of  two 
feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  projecting 
downward,  for  from  six  inches  to  a  foot. 
These  were  clean  of  all  drift  mud,  muck 
or  other  vegetable  matter,  the  conical 
points  resting  upon  rock  or  solidified  marl. 
More  than  ever  was  the  change  of  animal 
life  noted.  Catlow  and  King  Jr.  both 
landed  fine  big  mouth  bass,  and  there  was 
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fish  enough  for  an  army  for  the  night  meal. 

The  unfriendly  and  sinister  gar  was 
missing.  In  his  place  were  innumerable 
chub,  bream  and  sun  fish,  to  say  nothing 
of  mud  fish,  so  large  and  so  grotesque, 
that  the  boys  never  tired  of  watching  them 
Clouds  of  minnows  were  always  in  evi¬ 
dence.  To  toss  a  pilot  biscuit  overboard 
meant  to  be  trailed  by  a  shimmering  wake 
of  them,  their  tiny  sides  aglitter  in  the  sun. 

Camp  was  made  before  nightfall  on  a 
friendly  hammock,  and  Mr.  King  went  for 
samples  of  soil  to 
complete  his  case. 
These  small  con¬ 
tainers  of  Ever¬ 
glades  soil  were  to 
be  later  analyzed  by 
Miami  experts. 

As  they  munched 
away  at  cold  bear 
meat  and  piping  hot 
fried  bass,  Mr. 
King  became  the 
true  scientist,  much 
to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  companions, 
who  were,  in  turn, 
embryo  students. 

“As  you  will  no¬ 
tice,”  explained  Mr. 
King,  holding  a 
pinch  of  muck  soil 
in  his  palm,  under 
the  fire  light,  “it  is 
a  rich  black  semi- 
decomposed  vege¬ 
table  accumulation, 
mixed  with  finely 
powdered  vegetable 
silt.  The  marl  I  have  found  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  finely  disintegrated,  and  is  made 
up  of  a  mineral  accumulation,  in  which  the 
principal  ingredient  is  a  carbonate  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium. 

“Apparently  underlying  the  area  of  the 
Everglades  is  a  rock  foundation  which 
lies,  if  not  actually,  at  least  very  nearly  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  extending  from  the 
Northern  portion  to  approximately  the  ex¬ 
treme  Southern  portion  and  from  the  East 
Coast  to  the  West;  along  the  area  of  the 
East  Coast  within  the  confines  of  Dade 
County,  Broward  County  and  a  part  of 
Palm  Beach  County,  is  a  vertically  pro¬ 
jecting  reef  of  rock  extending  from  the 
coast  line  to  fifteen  miles  inland.  It  over¬ 
lays  the  bottom  surfaces  and  strata  of  the 
Everglades  proper.  This  particular  rock 
is  characteristically  colitic  in  its  formation, 
and  has  been  determined  and  classified  by 
both  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
and  by  the  Florida  State  Geological  Survey 
as  distinctly  independent,  different  and  of 
more  recent  deposit,  than  the  surrounding 
formations.  Underlying  the  entire  Ever¬ 
glades  is  a  great  area  of  supposed  Arte¬ 
sian  water  flow.  This  water  is  fresh  and 
highly  impregnated  with  Hydrogen  Sul¬ 
phide,  at  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet.” 

Mr.  King  worked  late  on  his  maps  and 
soil  deductions,  but  the  boys  were  soon 
asleep.  The  stars  were  out  again  and  the 
air  was  warm.  On  the  score  of  weather, 
up  to  date,  there  were  no  complaints.  And 
this  was  now  the  morning  of  the  24th ! 
Where  had  the  time  gone?  Those  calm, 
perfumed  nights  came  so  suddenly! 

Catlow  and  his  chum  were  up  very  early. 
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Three  unusual  photographs  of  an  alligator’s  nest.  The  smaller  eggs 
are  those  of  terrapin,  whoi  sublet  from  the  ’gators 


Mr.  King  was  awakened  by 
the  sharp  report  of  their 
guns,  from  somewhere 
along  the  hammock.  The 
boys  reappeared  with  two 
splendid  wild  turkeys  — 
large  fellows,  with  great 
spreading  wings  and  plump 
bodies.  For  the  present, 
at  least,  food  conservation 
was  not  an  issue.  All  fore¬ 
noon,  they  assisted  Mr. 

King  with  his  diagrams  and 
stake-planting.  At  four,  the 
work  was  finally  and  satis¬ 
factorily  completed,  Mr.  King’s  mission 
was  realized.  He  could  make  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  report. 

Several  excursions  were  made  into  the 
interior.  All  indications  pointed  to  a  dry¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  sloughs.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it.  Common  sense  indi¬ 
cated  a  speedy  return  to  be  advisable.  The 
skiff  was  emptied,  placed  upside  down  on 
the  shore,  and  examined  for  weaknesses. 
The  equipment  was  gone  over,  and  packed 
by  expert  hands. 

The  last  camp  was  situated  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  southwestern  corner 
of  the  second  property. 

From  this  vantage  point, 
however,  Mr.  King  deter¬ 
mined  to  investigate '  the 
country  lying  between  Big 
Cypress  Trail  and  the  large 
Coastal  Hammock,  which  is 
the  dividing  line  between 
The  Everglades  and  the 
Swamp.  It  was  important 
that  he  place  in  his  report 
certain  geologic  data  con-) 
cerning  this  area.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  two  prop¬ 
erties  was  over  and  done. 


with — he  needed  only  a  few  more  pages  in 
his  diary  about  the  great  unknown  to  the 
east  of  Big  Cypress.  What  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sloughs?  Were  the  pine 
islands  productive?  Were  there  signs  of 
activity  along  Charley  Willey’s  Store  Trail? 
Game,  too,  was  of  a  better  quality  and 
more  of  it. 

That  three  or  four  day  excursion  proved 
anything  but  a  picnic.  They  started  out 
in  the  skiff,  following  what  was  known  as 
“Hardey’s  River  Trail.”  At  no  point  along 
this  trail  could  they  have  poled  through 


the  fringe  of  islands  and 
hammocks,  to  the  eastward. 
There  seemed  to  be  more 
water,  and  clearer  water 
westward.  They  had 
started  on  Sunday  morning 
— the  25th.  And  at  that  lo¬ 
cation,  they  were  some  mile 
or  more  from  the  great 
Coastal  Hammock.  Mr. 
King,  however,  had  de¬ 
cided  to  go  southward  for 
a  little  way  before  cutting 
across. 

The  country  was  rocky 
between  the  Hammock  and  the  property. 
A  clearer  way  might  be  found.  At  last 
they  poled  out  from  Hardey’s  Trail,  and 
a  truly  remarkable  area  they  found.  Rocks, 
rocks  everywhere.  Many  of  them  pro¬ 
jected  above  the  surface  of  the  shallow 
water.  Sloughs  there  were  in  plenty, 
mushy,  muddy  ones.  More  than  once 
portage  was  necessary.  The  skiff  was 
dragged  or  carried  across  aggravating  in¬ 
terferences.  There  were  imposing  reefs  of 
solid  rock,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  half 
mile  apart.  Extending  for  three  or  four 
hundred  yards,  they  invari¬ 
ably  ended  in  sink  holes, 
disappearing  entirely. 

But  their  next  camp  was 
on  the  Coastal  Hammock, 
with  Big  Cypress  and  its 
mysteries  to  their  backs,  as 
they  stood  looking  out 
across  the  rocky  way  they 
had  traversed.  On  the  26th 
and  27th  the  party  were 
scouting  down  the  Ham¬ 
mock,  making  notations  and 
completing  the  last  of  the 
diary.  The  second  day 
(continued  on  page  251) 


The  surveying  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty.  As  the 
sloughs  dried  up  it  became  almost  impossible  to  pole  the  boat 
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TROUT  INSECTS  FOR  EARLY  FLY  FISHING 

THOSE  IN  FLIGHT  ALONG  THE  STREAMS  AND  RIVERS  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 
OF  SPRING  ARE  THE  ONES  TO  BE  CHOSEN  FOR  THE  LEADER  CASTS 

By  LOUIS  RHEAD 


AT  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the 
ideal  day  for  flyfishing  in  rivers  is 
normal  water  after  a  few  days’  warm 
spring  sunshine,  little,  or  no  wind,  and 
what  there  is,  to  be  from  the  south.  Such 
a  condition  will  most  always  induce  a  plen¬ 
tiful  rise  of  insects,  which,  of  course, 
tempts  fish  to  feed  freely.  Upon  arrival  at 
the  stream,  the  wise  angler  will  have  pre¬ 
viously  considered  the  makeup  of  his  flies, 
having  ready-made,  several  casts  neatly 
wound  in  his  leaderbox  embedded  in  damp 
felt.  The  selection  suited  to  both  wet  and 
dry  method,  already  prepared  to  adjust  to 
the  line  at  any  moment  he  desires,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  insects  then  in  flight, 
and  perhaps  trout  visibly  feeding. 

In  the  temperate  zone  of  North  America 
— that  is,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  southern  borders  of  Canada, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — the  month 
of  May  is,  more  or  less,  ideal  weather  con¬ 


ditions  for  trout  fishing.  Aquatic  insects, 
fortunately,  are  much  the  same  all  over 
that  territory,  the  time  of  rise  being  de¬ 
pendent  upon  local  weather  conditions. 
The  very  earliest  insects  that  appear  in 
flight  are  small,  and  dark  in  color — mostly 
upwing  drakes,  and  numerous  spinners  and 
small  dark  gnats. 

If  the  river  is  quite  full,  yet  clear  and 
cold,  and  you  see  no  fish  rising,  then  fish 
wet,  with  red  bug,  brown  buzz,  and  female 
shadfly — the  latter,  being  largest  in  size, 
should  be  upper  fly,  the  end  fly.  If  the 
river  be  low  and  clear,  weather  warm,  with 
fish  visibly  rising,  use  brown  drake,  fishing 
dry  at  the  surface,  making  short  casts  from 
below  the  rising  fish,  and  wade  as  near  as 
you  dare  without  scaring  it. 

If  the  river  is  in  flood,  slightly  colored, 
that  trout  can  see  your  flies,  and  the  day  is 
warm  and  sunshiny,  fish  wet  method. 
Choose  the  leader  having  a  cowdung,  fe¬ 
male  shadfly,  brown  drake  as  end  fly,  plac¬ 
ing  a  very  small  split  shot  two  inches  from 
end  fly,  casting  out  to  allow  the  flies  to 
float  down  stream  with  the  flow  a  hundred 
feet  or  more.  Work  them,  if  possible^ 
along  the  line  of  bubbles  or  rippling  run¬ 
ways.  After  that  distance  has  been  run  out 
from  the  reel,  rewind  slowly,  taking  care 
you  give  no  chance  for  the  split  shot  to  get 
caught  on  the  bottom.  If  the  flow  is  swift, 
the  flies  will  run  in  midwater. 

Later  on,  when  insects  are  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  varied  in  size,  your  choice  of  flies 
is  not  so  important.  But  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  you  have  one,  at  least,  on  your 
cast  that  is  an  imitation  of  some  insect 
then  in  flight.  You  will  soon  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  insects,  by  careful  observation, 
and  the  leader  casts,  already  prepared  by 
you,  saves  time  on  the  stream,  most  often 
at  the  very  time  you  see  fish  rise,  and  want 
to  fish,  but  cannot  till  the  cast  is  tied. 

THE  plan  I  use  for  May  fishing  is  to 
have  three  leader  fly  casts  for  dry 
fishing,  and  three  for  wet  fishing  al¬ 
ready  prepared  with  the  flies  I  know  imi¬ 
tate  the  insects  and  about  the  time  they 
rise.  The  dry  fly  leaders  have  one  fly  each, 
green,  brown  and  mottled  drakes.  The 
leaders  for  dry  fishing  are  kept  damp  be¬ 
tween  felt,  with  each  fly  so  placed  to  re¬ 
main  dry  ready  for  use  any  time  with  wet 
gut  and  fly  dry.  You  cannot  cast  a  single 
dry  fly  properly  with  a  dry,  corkscrew  gut, 
it  nearly  always  happens,  the  trout  will 
rise  and  take  your  fly  at  the  first  cast,  or 
not  at  all.  The  other  set  of  three  leaders 
for  wet  fishing  I  tie  three  flies  upon  each 


cast,  having  thus,  nine  choice  flies  from 
April  and  May  patterns. 

With  the  three-fly  cast  in  wet  fishing  the 
chances  are — nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  end 
fly  is  preferably  taken  by  the  trout,  if  that 
particular  insect  from  which  it  is  copied 
be  on  the  wing  at  the  time. 

I 

SHOULD  you  make  up  a  cast  of  yellow 
sally  as  end  fly,  alder  as  middle,  brown 
drake  as  upper,  placed  so  because  the 
largest  fly— -it  often  happens — is  taken  in 
preference  to  the  other  two ;  my  experience 
has  shown  the  brown  drake  and  shadfly 
take  first  rank  in  getting  trout  to  rise  both 
in  April  and  May,  no  matter  what  time 
of  day  or  weather  conditions  if  the  insects 
are  in  flight.  The  brown  drake  is  alike 
popular  in  lower  California,  Oregon,  Mon¬ 
tana  and  parts  of  Canada,  known  in  those 
sections  by  its  old  name  of  March  brown. 
(continued  on  page  245) 
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WHY’S  AND  HOW’S  OF  DRY  FLY  FISHING 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  TIMELY  ARTICLES  ON  VARIOUS  PHASES  OF 
THIS  FASCINATING  ART  BY  AN  ANGLER  OF  WIDE  AND  VARIED  EXPERIENCE 

By  R.  L.  M.  (CALIFORNIA) 


DRY  flv  fishing  consists  of  presenting 
to  the  fish  the  best  possible  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  insect  on  which 
the  fish  is  feeding,  and  presenting  this 
imitation  in  a  natural  manner.  On  the 
other  hand  most  of 
the  authorities  on 
wet  fly  fishing,  when 
speaking  or  writing 
about  it,  generally 
use  the  terms,  when 
referring  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fly  in  the 
water,  as  a  “lifelike” 
motion. 

The  Ephcmcridcr, 
to  which  family  the 
majority  of  flies  on 
which  fish  feed  be¬ 
long  do  not,  when 
on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  make  any 
perceptible  motions. 

They  either  float 
down  the  surface 
with  erect  wings, 
when  in  the  dun  or 
sub-imago  stage  of 
their  existence;  or 
else  as  spent  gnats  or 
imago,  they  float 
w  i  t  h  their  wings 
spread  out  on  the 
surface.  Therefore  to 
successfully  imitate 
nature  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  try  to  im¬ 
part  a  “lifelike”  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  fly. 

Dry  fly  fishing  be¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  an  exact  branch 
of  the  art  of  fishing, 
it  calls  for  implements  or  tackle  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  type. 

The  average  distance  that  the  fly  is 
thrown  or  cast,  is  longer  in  dry  fly,  than 
in  wet  fly  fishing.  One  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  water  on  which  one  uses  the  dry 
fly  is  never  as  swift,  or  with  such  a  ruffled 
surface  as  in  wet  fly  fishing ;  consequently 
the  fisherman  has  to  conceal  himself  more 
carefully,  and  frequently  the  concealment 
obtainable  is  only  indirect  concealment ; 
vis,  by  removing  himself  to  a  distance  from 
the  fish  he  is  trying  to  catch.  The  rod 
used  in  dry  fly  fishing  should  be  more 
powerful  than  that  used  for  wet  fly  work. 

Drying  the  fly,  preparatory  to  making  a 
cast,  is  accomplished  by  making  3  or  4 
false  casts  in  the  air.  This  entails  more 
work  from  the  rod  than  making  the  actual 
cast  itself.  Therefore  the  rod  should  be 
made  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of 
continually  throwing  a  line  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  air. 

It  is  not- every  manufacturer  of  fly  rods 
who  can  turn  out  a  good  dry  fly  rod. 
Without  actually  putting  the  rod  together 
and  trying  it  out  in  actual  casting,  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell  whether  the  rod  is  a  real 
dry  fly  rod.  Therefore  if  without  previous 


knowledge,  the  purchaser  has  to  rely  on  the 
statements  of  the  catalog  or  salesman,  or 
on  the  reputation  of  the  maker. 

There  are  certain  manufacturers  of  fly 
rods  whose  reputation  is  such  that  a  pur¬ 


chaser  feels  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  a 
dry  fly  rod  from  their  catalog  description, 
knowing  that  he  will  get  what  he  wants. 

If  the  purchaser  of  a  dry  fly  rod  is  un¬ 
able  to  try  the  rod  out  in  actual  casting, 
he  can  put  it  together  in  the  store  and 
note  the  following  features :  First  the  de¬ 
flection  of  the  rod  from  the  horizontal, 
with  no  weight  attached  to  the  end,  or 
“free  deflection.”  If  no  vise  is  handy  in 
which  to  hold  the  rod  while  this  measure¬ 
ment  is  being  made,  it  can  be  done  in  the 
following  manner : 

After  the  rod  is  put  together  have  the 
handle  held  firmly  on  top  of  a  flat  show 
case ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  block  it  up 
with  spare  catalogs  or  other  matter,  but 
get  the  rod  laid  out  horizontally  and  held 
firmly  by  the  handle  in  that  position.  Then 
look  along  the  rod  from  the  butt  end  and 
note  .the  spot  at  which  the  end  of  the  rod 
would  be  if  it  did  not  bend  at  all  (deflect). 
Now  measure  the  distance  from  this  point 
to  the  point  or  tip  of  the  rod,  and  this  is 
known  as  “Deflection  pull.” 

Hang  a  r  oz.  and  a  2  oz.  weight  on  the 
rod  tip  and  measure  -heir  respective  de¬ 
flections. 

The  final  test  is  to  count  the  vibrations, 


which  is  done  as  follows : 

Hold  the  rod  firmly  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  and  press  down  on  the  rod  near  the 
handle  and  start  the  rod  vibrating  up  and 
down ;  when  the  rod  is  vibrating  in  a 
regular  manner  get 
out  your  watch  and 
count  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  min¬ 
ute. 

In  Fig.  1  I  have 
drawn  carefully  the 
curves  assumed  by 
two  different  rods, 
under  the  above  tests, 
together  with  the 
other  data  relating  to' 
these  rods. 

Rod  A  is  a  very 
perfect  dry  fly  rod 
made  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  with  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation.  Rod 
B  is  a  good  example 
of  the  ordinary  fly 
rod  of  commerce. 
There  is  not  a  very 
startling  amount  of 
difference  between 
these  two  sets  of 
tests ;  but  as  soon  as 
one  handles  these 
rods  one  at  once  no¬ 
tices  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  actions. 

The  late  Mr.  F.  M. 
Halford,  who  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  dean  of 
dry  fly  fishermen  in 
England,  used  a -rod 


with  the  follow¬ 
ing  specifications: 

Length — 9  ft.,  6)4  inches,  Model  1912. 

Weight,  including  spear..  8  oz.,  14  drams 

Deflection  free  .  5)4  inches 

Deflection  with  1  oz .  16  inches 

Deflection  with  2  oz .  25)4  inches 

Number  of  vibrations  per  minute....  104 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Halford’s  rod 
is  heavier  than  seems  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  a  heavier 
line  is  used ;  it  makes  the  actual  feat  of 
casting  easier ;  but  there  is  an  extra  effort 
on  account  of  the  greater  weight.  Con¬ 
sequently  fatigue  in  the  muscles  doing  this 
work  will  be  experienced  quicker  than  if 
lighter  implements  were  used. 

An  earlier  rod  of  Mr.  Halford’s  was 
as  follows : 

Length — 9  ft.,  6JA  inches,  Model  1903. 


Weight  with  spear .  ii)4  oz. 

Deflection  free  .  5^  inches 

Deflection  with  1  oz .  i6)4  inches 

Deflection  with  2  oz .  25)4  inches 


Number  of  vibrations  per  minute....  106 
The  foregoing  tests  and  data  should  en¬ 
able  the  beginner  to  choose  a  good  dry 
fly  rod,  but  to  my  mind  the  best  way  to 
get  a  really  first  class  dry  fly  rod  is  to 
order  one  from  one  or  other  of  those 
manufacturers  whose  reoutation  is  the 
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highest.  A  rod  purchased  in  this  manner 
may  have  a  rather  high  first  cost  but  it  will 
outlast  many  cheaper  rods  and  will  be  a 
source  of  continual  pleasure  when  using  it. 

The  only  substance  that  is  considered 
nowadays  in  making  dry  fly  rods  is  the 
best  grade  of  split  bamboo,  which  comes 
from  Calcutta.  I  do  not  propose  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  manufacture  of  a  fishing  rod 
from  the  split  bamboo  to  the  finished  arti¬ 
cle  (although  an  article  on  fishing  has 
hitherto  been  considered  incomplete  with¬ 
out  such  a  description)  for  two  reasons: 

The  first  is,  that  I  am  not  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  fishing  rods  and  I  could  not  de¬ 
scribe  the  work  except  by  hearsay,  and 
the  second  is  that  such  a  description  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  catalogs  of 
fishing  tackle  makers.  However,  there  are 
certain  things  about  a  rod  that  I  can  write 
about  with  some  degree  of  authority,  hav¬ 
ing  used  rods  for  over  30  years. 

The  best  length  of  a  rod  for  dry  fly  fish¬ 
ing  is  9  feet  and  6  inches.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  rods  of  10J/2  to  n  feet  were 
being  used  and  in  exceptional  cases  some 
men  used  single  handed  rods  of  12  feet; 
but  the  gradual  improvement  in  rods  has 
enabled  rods  of  the  shorter  length  first 
mentioned  to  accomplish  as  much  as  re¬ 
gards  distance  cast,  as  was  done  by  the 
older  and  longer  rods. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  weight  of  a 
dry  fly  rod  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  length 
much  below  6  oz.  and  this  reduction  of 
weight  takes  into  consideration  every  pos¬ 
sible  reduction  of  metal  consistent  with 
maintaining  the  necessary  power  for  a  dry 
fly  rod.  Extensively  beautiful  rods  of  9^4 
feet  can  be  made  that  will  weigh  much 
less  than  6  oz.  but  they  will  not  stand  up 

long  under  the 
severe  work  of 
dry  fly  fishing. 

There  must  be 
plenty  of  cane 
along  the  butt 
and  middle  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  rod 
but  the  tip  must 
be  tapered  down 
to  a  very  small 
diameter,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of 
the  fine  pointed 
leaders  used  in 
dry  fly  work.  A 
rod  that  tapers 
from  the  butt  to 
the  tip  on  an 
even  taper  will 
not  make  a  good 
dry  fly  rod  as 
the  middle  sec¬ 
tion  will  not 
have  enough 
cane  in  it. 

The  so  called 
'  >5  Scotch  taper 

gives  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  In  this,  the  rod  tapers  from  the  butt 
evenly  up  to  a  short  distance  from  the  tip, 
and  then  tapers  more  rapidly  to  the  fine 
tip.  Such  a  rod  will  have  ample  cane 
along  the  middle  section  (where  most  of 
the  work  is  done)  and  yet  have  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  sensitive  tip. 

I  prefer  perfectly  fitting  suction  joints 
because  of  the  gain  in  weight  at  this  point 


as  compared  with  the  "lockfast”  joints 
with  which  some  rods  are  furnished.  I 
used  “lockfast”  joints  for  a  number  of 
years;  but  the  last  rod  I  had  made  was 
made  with  suction  joints  and  has  given 

me  satisfaction. 

The  lowest 
guide  should  be 
an  agate  guide, 
likewise  the  tip 
but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  extra 
weight  of  agate 
guides  through¬ 
out  the  entire 
length  of  the  rod 
i  s  compensated 
for  but  the 
greater  ease  in 
“shooting”  a  line 
through  agate 
guides.  One  only 
shoots  a  line 
when  one  is  making  an  extra  long  cast 
and  I  find  no  difficulty  in  “shooting’  with 
the  combination  of  agate  butt  and  tip  guides 
and  ordinary  “snake”  or  “bridge”  guides  in 
the  intermediate  positions. 

The  Agate  Tip  if  provided  with  side 
guides  as  shown  at  Fig.  2  prevents  the  line 
from  getting  twitched  around  the  tip  as 
frequently  happens  when  casting  a  long  line 
in  a  high  wind. 

The  handle  of  the  rod  should  be  made 
large  enough  to  be  comfortable  to  the 
owner  of  the  rod,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
caliper  the  dimensions  of  a  handle  that 
does  fit  well,  and  have  any  future  rods 
made  with  handles  of  the  same  size. 

Most  of  the  English  rods  are  made  with 
a  spear  to  screw  into  a  socket  in  the  end 
of  the  butt.  The  uce  of  this  spear  is  to 
stick  into  the  ground  when  not  fishing 
so  that  the  rod  will  stand  up,  and  not  fall 
down  if  leaned  against  a  tree.  Also  if  no 
trees  are  handy  to  lean  the  rod  against 
one  lays  the  rod  down ;  when  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  trodden  on.  With  a  spear 
one  can  stand  the  rod  up  safely. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  type  of  rod  that  has  a 
socket  inside  the  butt  into  which  the  spear 
goes  when  it  is  not  in  use.  This  is  a  very 
handy  arrangement  as  one  always  has  the 
spear  with  the  rod;  if  you  want  to  use  the 
spear,  you  do  not  have  to  hunt  for  it. 

A  final  word  about  rods,  never  buy  a  dry 
fly  rod,  no  matter  how  attractive  it  may 
be  if  the  maker’s  name  is  not  on  the  rod. 

The  best  type  of  reel  to  use  is  a  large 
diameter,  short  spool,  single  action  reel. 
The  reel  I  use  is  3 %  inches  in  diameter, 
the  spool  is  15/16  of  an  inch  long  and  it 
weighs  6l/2  oz.  It  will  hold  a  35  yd.  double 
tapered  line  spliced  on  to  50  yds.  of  plain 
silk  line.  The  click  or  check  is  adjustable 
and  the  reel  can  be  taken  apart  without  any 
tools  in  a  moment.  The  frame  is  made  in 
one  piece  with  no  pillows  and  screws  join¬ 
ing  the  opposite  sides.  With  such  a  reel 
one  can  take  up  slack  very  quickly. 

I  have  never  used  an  automatic  reel  and 
those  of  my  acquaintances  who  did  use 
automatics  have  gone  back  to  single  action 
reels.  The  automatic  is  an  extremely  use¬ 
ful  reel  in  its  own  field  but  for  dry  fly 
work  it  does  not  suit  as  well  as  a  good  type 
of  single  action  reel. 

The  weight  of  a  reel  is  a  very  important 
point ;  a  reel  that  is  too  heavy  cannot  be 
made  lighter  without  redesigning  it  but  a 


reel  that  is  too  light  can  easily  be  brought 
to  the  correct  weight  by  winding  lead  wire 
around  the  inside  of  the  drum. 

When  the  reel  with  line  is  attached  to 
the  rod,  the  point  at  which  the  rod  balances 
should  be  noticed.  This  point  is  known  as 
the  center  of  gravity.  The  center  of 
gravity  should  be  about  7  inches  from  the 
center  of  the  handle  of  the  rod,  measured 
towards  the  tip ;  or  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  (the  point 
of  application  of  force)  to  the  center  of 
gravity  is  about  4^  inches. 

If  the  distance  from  center  of  handle  is 
much  over  7  inches  the  rod  seems  to  be 
slightly  top  heavy;  on  the  other  hand  it 
the  distance  is  less  than  7  inches  the  rod 
seems  to  be  too  lively,  and  a  rod  that  is 
rather  too  whippy  when  overbalanced  by  a 
too  heavy  reel  will  become  still  more  so. 

The  distance  7  inches  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  absolute  measurement  for 
every  rod.  The  main  point  is  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  application  of 
force  (the  ball  of  the  thumb)  should  not 
be  too  far  away  from,  or  too  close  to  the 
center  of  the  mass  of  weights  consisting  of 
the  rod,  reel  and  line. 

The  actual  point  at  which  the  equipped 
rod  should  balance  can  only  be  found  by 
trial,  but  when  once  found  the  total  weight 
of  the  reel,  line  and  any  extra  weight  that 
may  have  been  added  should  be  carefully 
noted,  and  this  weight  should  be  recorded 
for  future  reference,  if  at  any  time  another 
reel  is  used  with  the  rod. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  fishing  with  a  new 
rod  and  I  noticed  that  I  seemed  to  miss  a 
number  of  fish  when  they  took  the  fly.  One 
evening  I  had  nothing  better  to  do  and  I 
experimented  with  this  rod  and  its  reel ;  I 
found  that  by  the  addition  of  )4  oz.  of  soR 
lead  wire  to  the  drum  of  the  reel,  the  ro  ! 
seemed  to  lose  the  top-heavy  feeling  it  had 


had,  and  to  balance  much  better.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  days  I  noticed  furthermore  that  1 
missed  very  few  fish. 

When  the  spear  is  carried  in  a  recepta¬ 
cle  in  the  butt  of  the  rod  it  acts  as  a 
counterweight  and  it  is  frequently  unnec¬ 
essary  to  add  any  weight  to  the  reel  to  get 
a  correct  balance  to  the  rod. 

The  weights  of  the  present  rod,  reel,  and 
line  that  I  use  total  15  oz.  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Rod  .  6  oz. 

Reel  .  6yi  oz. 

Spear  .  1  oz. 

Lines  .  i)/2  oz. 

The  reel  can  be  attached  to  the  rod  by 
a  new  method  instead  of  the  usual  sliding 
ring;  the  end  of  the  reel  slips  into  a 

socket  and  a  ring  travelling  on  a  coarse 

thread  is  run  up  over  the  other  end.  A 
reel  held  in  this  fashion  cannot  fall  off  at 
a  critical  time  and  possibly  occasion  the 
loss  of  a  good  fish.  (See  Fig.  4.) 

(to,  be  continued  next  month) 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  ANGLER’S  BEST  FLIES 

THE  FINAL  ARTICLE  OF  THIS  SERIES  TREATS  OF  THE  WET  FLY,  DIFFERENT  METHODS 
OF  TYING  HACKLES,  AND  A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  MAKING  DETACHED  BODIES 


THE  wings  of  a  standard  wet  fly  are 
made  of  a  single  pair  of  feathers  or 
strips;  they  are  dressed  flat — lie  close 
to  the  body  of  fly;  and  usually  they  are 
not  spread,  or  flared  out  from  the  body, 
but  are  set  with  their  concave  surfaces 
together.  Or  a  single-feather  wing  may 
be  used  with  the  concave  surface  looking 
toward  the  back  of  the  hook.  (A  spread 
flat-winged  fly  is  an  innovation  of  one 
British  tackle-house  that  claims  it  may  be 
floated  if  desired.) 

A  wet  fly  may  sometimes  be  put  together 
by  tying  body  and  hackle  before  setting 


the  wings,  and  by  making  reversed,  or 
turned-back,  wings.  Thus  you  would  start 
it  as  shown  in  Fig.  I,  catching  in  the  tail 
and  body  material. 

Then  you  would  lay  the  butt  end  of  your 
wing-feather  or  feathers  on  the  back  of 
the  hook  and  wind  over  this  (which  thus 
serves  as  body  padding)  with  the  body  ma¬ 
terial.  The  wing-feather  (or  feathers) 
would  now  lie  with  tip  directed  away  from 


hook  and  with  concave  surface  looking  up, 
the  work  appearing  as  in  Fig.  2.  (If  two 
feathers  are  used,  the  concave  surfaces 


Figure  3 

would  look  outward  and  a  little  upward. 

Next  you  can  start  the  hackle  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  Fig.  3,  catching  it  in  by  the  tip. 


By  GEORGE  PARKER  HOLDEN,  M.  D. 

In  winding  the  hackle  you  will  smooth 
the  fibers  back  toward  the  bend  of  the 
hook  after  each  turn,  and  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  wind  away  from  you  and  that 
the  convex  and  brighter  side  of  hackle 


must  always  face  toward  the  hook’s  eye. 
Make  the  last  turns,  at  the  shoulders,  more 
bushy  than  the  rest.  After  the  legs  are 
completed  the  result  will  be  like  Fig.  4. 


Figure  5 

It  but  remains  to  turn  back  your  wing 
or  wings  into  place,  to  hold  the  same  there 
by  a  few  half-hitches,  and  to  apply  the 
finishing  touches  (Fig.  5). 

The  palmer  style  of  hackle  is  best  fast¬ 
ened  first  by  its  tip  at  the  tail-end  of  the 
body  and  is  then  wound  spirally — generally 
over  the  body — toward  the  head.  A  second 
hackle  is  often  used  to  make  more  com¬ 
pact  shoulders — the  shoulder  being  the  part 
of  the  fly  just  behind  the  head,  where  a 
shoulder  belongs.  Some  bass  and  salmon 
flies,  especially,  are  made  with  compound 
wings,  auxiliary  wings  of  a  contrasting 
color,  and  of  about  half  the  length  of  the 
ordinary  wings,  being  set  outside  them ; 
these  are  called  wing-shoulders.  When 
part  of  the  wing  is  made  of  a  front,  or 
upper  strip  (generally  about  one-third  the 
width  of  entire  wing)  of  one  color  ex¬ 
tending  its  full  length,  and  the  posterior, 
or  under,  part  is  of  contrasting  feather,  the 
first  is  denominated  simply  the  wing,  or 
else  the  upper-wing,  and  the  latter  is 
termed  the  under-wing. 

HACKLES  are  variously  started  at 
either  end  of  the  fly,  by  securing 
them  first  either  by  the  point  or 
butt,  and  two  hackles  may  be  caught  in 
at  once.  Some  “strip”  the  hackle,  before 
tying,  to  make  the  fibers  stand  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  quill ;  to  do  this,  hold 
the  feather  by  its  tip,  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  one  hand,  and  press¬ 
ing  the  quill  firmly  between  the  finger¬ 
nails  of  the  same  fingers  (or  thumb  and 
middle-finger)  of  the  other  hand,  draw 
down  to  the  root.  Other  good  tyers,  as 
already  noted,  press  back  the  fibers  as  they 
wind,  to  set  them  and  prevent  them  from 
catching  under  subsequent  turns. 


Some  accentuate  the  head  of  the  fly  by 
making  a  little  ball  of  herl — which  is  gen¬ 
erally  of  black  ostrich  but  may  be  green  or 
brown — at  the  front-end  of  the  body;  and 
some  put  a  couple  of  turns  of  tinsel  at  the 
tail-ends  of  all  bodies,  believing  that  this 
slight  glitter  enhances  the  lure  without  de¬ 
stroying  its  identity.  To  the  same  end,  Dr. 
Harry  Gove  puts  a  double  band  of  silver 
and  scarlet  at  the  middle  of  the  body. 
These  procedures  are  logical  enough,  be¬ 
cause  no  matter  what  may  be  the  colors  of 
their  backs,  the  under-bodies  of  all  natural 
flies  are  very  light  and  mostly  of  a  silvery 
or  golden  sheen. 

In  tying  herl  bodies,  strip  some  herls 
from  your  green  peacock  or  your  ostrich 
feather,  then  catch  two  or  three  of  them  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  with  tying-thread ;  twist 
them  together  a  little  and  then  begin  wind¬ 
ing  all  at  once  around  shank  of  hook. 


Different  ways  of  starting  hackles 

When  making  silk  bodies,  untwist  the  two 
strands  of  floss,  lay  them  together  and  wind 
smoothly  and  flat,  without  twisting.  Use 
single  strands  or  crewel  wool,  and  do 
not  wind  too  tightly  or  they  will  creak; 
loose  winding  also  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  the  woolly  hairs  to  start  out  more 
prominently,  which  helps  buoyancy.  The 
double  wings,  their  parachute  flare,  and  the 
hackle  are  the  other  main  factors  in  flota¬ 
tion,  the  wings  principally  acting  indirectly, 
by  causing  the  fly  to  land  lightly  on  the 
water;  to  this  we  add  oiling  and  false 
casts,  to  keep  the  fly  dry  as  possible. 

To  make  elongated,  extended  or  de¬ 
tached  bodies  after  the  method  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  previously  noted,  you  first  cut 
with  a  sharp  thin-edged  razor  thin  sheets, 
about  an  inch  by  half  an  inch  in  size,  from 
a  chunk  of  crude  (pure  unvulcanized)  rub¬ 
ber.  Have  the  razor  wet.  Then  cut  these 
sheets  into  very  fine  strips.  Moisten  a 
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strip  in  hot  water,  then  with  turpentine, 
and  rub,  roll,  and  pull  it  a  little  between 
the  fingers  till  it  is  tacky.  Draw  it  out  to 
four  or  five  times  its  original  length,  when 
it  is  ready  for  winding.  But  previously, 
you  should  have  prepared  a  little  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  cork,  with  a  slit  in  the 
edge,  into  which  you  catch  the  selected 
tail-fibers;  and  have  fastened  a  fine  cam¬ 
bric  needle  eye-end  in  the  vise,  and  have 
thrust  the  cork,  with  the  fibers,  down  onto 
the  needle  across  its  point,  as  illustrated. 
Now  wind  the  rubber  around  fibers  and 
needle,  beginning  close  up  against  the  cork, 
working  toward  the  vise,  and  winding  tight¬ 
ly  at  first  in  order  to  make  the  body  to 
taper  toward  the  tail,  and  to  securely  grip 
the  tail  fibers.  Continue  toward  butt  of 
needle,  lessening  tension,  till  you  have  a 
body  about  three-quarters  to  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  long.  Push  body  off  the  needle 
with  finger-nails.  The  rubber  will  have  ad¬ 
hered  together  solidly  and  will  not  unwind. 
A  number  of  these  bodies  may  be  made  up 
and  stored  for  use  as  wanted.  (This  whole 
procedure — as  that  of  the  pike-scale  wings 
previously  described — serves  admirably  as 
a  specimen  illustration  of  the  individual 
“tricks-of-the-trade”  that  workers  develop.) 

Another  way  to  make  a  detached  body 
is  to  construct  it  over  a  piece — single  or 
double — of  silkw'orm-gut.  You  may  also  use 


boar’s  bristles,  to  be  had  of  any  dealer  in 
shoemaker’s  supplies.  Take  a  piece  of  gut 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with 
a  knot  tied  close  to  the  end,  which  catches 
the  tail.  Place  it  on  back  of  hook  with 
the  knot  pointing  in  the  direction  ‘of  the 
bend.  Wind  half-way  along  shank  and 
over  the  gut,  with  thread,  to  secure  it. 


Steps  in  making  McClelland  detached  body 


Carry  thread  back  toward  head  and  fasten 
in  a  piece  of  dark  brown  silk  floss,  as  we 
will  suppose  you  are  tying  a  March  Brown, 
one  of  the  most  popular  patterns,  and  one 
that  some  anglers  prefer  tied  with  an  ex¬ 
tended  body.  Carry  thread  back  and  wind 


floss  over  it,  and  the  shank  to  point  were 
gut  leaves  the  hook,  then  continue  wind¬ 
ing  floss  on  up  the  gut  toward  the  knot, 
which  cover  in.  Cut  off  surplus  floss.  To 
make  the  underside  of  body  lighter  in 
color,  split  now  a  strip  of  yellow  floss, 
to  cover  it  smoothly  and  evenly,  and  bind 
spirally  with  thread  carried  up  to  head  of 
fly.  Cut  off  surplus  yellow  floss  and  fasten 
thread. 

If  you  desire  to  make  any  of  the  arti¬ 
ficials  with  extended  bodies,  the  drakes — 
which  include  the  March-browns — should 
be  so  constructed,  as  the  tail-ends  of  these 
naturals  are  cocked  up  most  emphatically. 
The  March  Brown  category  includes  the 
March  Brown,  Turkey  Brown,  August 
Dun  (drake)  and  Great  Red  Spinner. 

Now  that  you  have  made  up  a  goodly 
supply  of  flies,  see  to  it  that  you  keep  their 
hooks  sharpened.  Test  the  points  before 
using  the  flies  a  second  time,  and  if  dulled 
they  should  be  filed  with  a  fine  file,  on  the 
inside  and  at  the  sides  of  the  point  only; 
don’t  touch  the  outside.  And,  when  in 
use,  inspect  your  cast  frequently,  to  make 
sure  that  the  point  of  the  hook  has  not 
been  broken  off,  as  it  really  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  pointless  hook  should 
catch  a  fish.  This  breaking  of  points  is 
chiefly  caused  by  catching  on  stones,  in 
the  back-cast.  • 


INTERESTING  THE  CROWD  WITH  A  BAIT  ROD 

YOU  MAY  BE  LUCKY  ONCE  IN  A  WHILE,  BUT  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  FISH  HABITS 
COUPLED  WITH  PERSISTENT  CASTING  IS  THE  COMBINATION  THAT  WINS 

By  GEORGE  S.  BROWN 


THERE  is  an  attractive  sheet  of  water 
way  over  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Nutmeg  State.  Gardner  Lake  is  the 
name  that  it  is  known  by,  and  when  we 
feel  like  fishing  but  have  no  particular 
place  in  view,  we  just  naturally  drift  out 
to  this  lake.  The  drifting  is  no  quiet 
peaceful  journey;  it  is  a  rough  and  rocky 
one.  Gardner  Lake  road  is 
bad,  but  the  lure  of  the 
“small  mouth’’  is  too  strong 
to  keep  fishermen  away. 

We  know  every  twist  and 
turn,  every  bump,  rut  and 
water-bar  in  that  road,  but 
there  are  fish  in  Gardner 
Lake,  and  since  we  our¬ 
selves  have  put  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  in  there,  we  like  to 
worry  them  now  and  then. 

“Jimmie”  and  I  arrived  in 
Latimer’s  Grove  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  found  quite  a  gathering 
of  friends  and  strangers 
there.  In  fact,  they  had 
been  there  all  day  and  the 
sight  of  the  good  things 
scattered  about  almost  made 
us  wish  that  we  had  come  early — in  time 
for  dinner  at  Last. 

“Ah!  Here  comes  the  fisherman,”  was 
the  greeting  received. 

“By  the  number  of  rods  around  here, 
I  should  judge  that  the  fishermen  were 
plenty,”  I  remarked.  “What  luck?” 

“Not  a  thing.  Frank  had  one  on  but 
lost  him.” 


One  of  the  ladies  then  spoke  up,  “It’s 
up  to  you  to  show  them.” 

So  we  prepared  to  show  them.  That  is, 
we  hoped  we  could.  We  have  had  enough 
experience  in  pursuing  bass  to  learn  that  you 
cannot  depend  on  these  fish  to  do  as  you 
would  like  to  have  them.  But  we  would  not 
have  to  go  very  hard  to  beat  the  day’s  record. 


I  JOINTED  our  two-piece  split-bamboo 
casting  rods,  and  after  threading  our 
No.  5  silk  casting  lines  from  the  tubular 
frame  free-spool  reels  through  the  guides, 
attached  a  couple  of  lures  that  I  knew 
were  easy  casters  as  I  anticipated  what 
was  in  store  for  us  before  we  should  get 
away  from  that  crowd. 

Jimmie  and  I  took  our  traps  and  walked 


down  to  the  lake  shore  where  the  boat 
was.  The  crowd  was  hanging  about  and 
one  of  them  spoke  up : 

“Now  just  give  us  a  demonstration  of 
bait  casting.  I’ve  been' telling  these  people 
how  you  do  it,  how  far  you  can  cast,  and 
how  accurately  you  can  place  your  bait. 
So  just  show  them  and  verify  what  I 
have  said.” 

I  suppose  that  I  ought  to 
have  been  “tickled  pink”  by 
such  praise,  but  I  was  not, 
for  I  do  not  like  to  play 
to  the  gallery.  (Back¬ 
lashes  are  too  easy  to 
get.)  But  as  there  was  not 
a  bait  caster  in  the  crowd. 
I  kept  my  nerve  and  said : 

“It’s  easy  to  cast,  but 
when  it  comes  to  getting 
fish  merely  being  a  good 
caster  doesn’t  always  do 
the  trick.  You  may  be 
lucky  once  in  a  while,  but 
a  knowledge  of  fish  habits 
coupled  with  persistent 
casting  is  the  combination 
to  use.  A  lazy,  careless  bait 
caster  doesn’t  show  up  well.” 

I  made  a  few  casts  to  show  them  that  a 
five  and  a  half  foot  rod  when  used  cor¬ 
rectly  would  shoot  a  lure  a  goodly  dis¬ 
tance.  Then  I  tossed  out  a  block  of  wood 
and  made  a  number  of  casts  to  show  ac¬ 
curacy  and  to  show  that  a  bait  did  not 
merely  go  where  it  pleased  but  was  the 
willing  servant  of  the  caster. 

“What’s  the  idea,  anyway?”  asked  an 
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interested  but  scornful  observer.  “Fish 
don’t  swim  around  with  their  heads  out  of 
water  waiting  for  somebody  to  chuck  ’em 
a  line.” 

“Apparently,”  I  replied,  “you  have  sprung 
a  joke,  but  in  reality  you  are  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  you  have  any  idea.  Bass  and 
pickerel  have  a  fondness  for  hanging  around 
stumps,  rocks,  lily  pads,  etc.,  waiting  for 
food  or  excitement.  If  jour  lure  slaps 
down  near  one 
of  these  wait¬ 
ing  fish,  he  is 
very  liable  to 
grab  it  from 
hunger,  curios¬ 
ity,  anger  or 
just  pure  cuss¬ 
edness.  Put  it 
as  you  wish. 

As  to  accuracy, 
if  you  didn’t 
have  control  of 
your  lure,  you 
might  cast  at  a 
likely  spot  and 
shoot  way  be¬ 
yond  into  a 
mass  of  brush 
or  snags.  To 
get  your  lure 
free,  you  would 
be  compelled  to 
row  or  wade  to 
the  spot  where 
it  was  snagged, 
and  in  this  way 
you  would  spoil 
the  water  for 
fishing  as  well  as  scare  the  fish.” 

“Haven’t  you  got  some  frogs,  dobson,  or 
night-crawlers  with  you  ?”  queried  a  skeptic. 

“Not  a  thing  but  artificial  bait,”  I  replied. 

“I  never  had  any  luck  with  ’em,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “I’ve  got  quite  an  assortment  too.” 

“Well,  here’s  the  whole  thing  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,”  I  advised.  “No  artificial  bait  is  any 
good  if  you  fail  to  use  it  correctly.  And 
when  you  compare  still  fishing  with  arti¬ 
ficial  bait  casting,  it  is  this  way :  When 
still  fishing,  you  wait  for  the  fish  to  come 
to  you ;  when  bait  casting,  you  go  after 
the  fish.  Now,  you  fellows  have  been 
fishing  today.  You  fished  a  while  in  that 
cove ;  a  spell  off  that  point ;  and  tried  your 
luck  south  of  the  island.  Then  you  quit.  It 
was  pretty  dull  sport,  too,  now  wasn’t  it  ?” 

They  did  not  say  anything,  so  I  went  on : 

“There  are  fifty  good  places  for  bass 
around  this  lake.  You  tried  three,  still 
fishing.  In  the  same  length  of  time,  we 
will  make  a  circuit  of  the  lake  and  even 
if  we  don’t  get  a  strike,  the  chances  will 
be  sixteen  to  one  in  our  favor.  Further¬ 
more,  while  you  sit  in  the  boat  listening 
to  the  ‘chuck !  chuck !’  of  the  waves  under 
the  bow,  getting  cross-eyed  and  dizzy 
watching  a  cork,  or  if  you  don’t  use  one, 
eyeing  your  line  to  detect  a  ‘run,’  we  will 
be  poking  along  enjoying  the  scenery  if 
nothing  more.  And  believe  me,  Jimmie 
and  I  are  great  on  scenery.” 

We  got  into  the  boat  and  pulled  out. 
Behind  us,  we  left  some  who  believed, 
but  there  were  more  who  were  skep¬ 
tical.  They  doubted  so  much  that  they 
just  settled  themselves  down  on  the 
shore  and  waited.  They  waited  until 
we  came  back.  They  waited  to  give 
us  a  big  “horse”  laugh — worse  than 
that — a  regular  “Plee-haw  !” 


I  TOOK  the  oars  and  let  “Jimmie”  da 
the  casting.  She  likes  to  cast  and  she 
likes  to  get  advice — I  like  to  give  it. 
“Cast  easily,”  I  remarked,  “and  not  too 
far.”  Then  I  continued,  “Twenty  medium 
length  casts  can  be  made  while  you  make 
only  ten  long  ones.  You  get  the  most 
strikes  in  the  first  ten  feet  you  reel  in  be¬ 
cause  in  addition  to  casting  at  the  likeliest 
spots,  the  splash  of  the  lure  attracts  the 


fish  and  they  dart  for  it  instantly.  Othti- 
wise  the  chances  are  they  don’t  strike  at 
all  that  cast.  The  next  cast  may  do  th< 
trick.  If  the  spot  is  a  good  looking  one 
make  at  least  three  casts  before  abandon¬ 
ing  it.  The  oftener  you  cast,  the  better 
are  the  chances  for  a  strike. 

“The  extra  long  cast  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  backlashes.  Casting  into  the  wind  with¬ 
out  extra  thumb  pressure  on  the  spool, 
will  cause  backlash.  When  you  get  one 
of  these  unpleasant  snarls,  look  for  the 
loop  that  is  formed  on  the  spooled  line 
and  pull  the  end  out  for  three  or  four 
inches ;  then  pull  on  the  line  that  passes 
through  the  guides.  Usually  this  pro¬ 
cedure  will  remedy  your  trouble.  After 
clearing  up  a  backlash,  make  a  long  cast 
out  into  clear  water  to  get  line  out  a 
goodly  distance  below  the  point  on  the 
spool  v  here  the  backlash  occurred.  After 
a  strike  or  after  hooking  a  snag,  where  a 
yank  has  been  given  the  line,  use  care  on 
the  next  cast.  As  your  line  runs  from  the 
reel  spool,  it  glides  freely  until  the  point 
is  reached  where  the  strike  or  snag  pro¬ 
duced  the  jerk.  The  line  at  this  point  may 
have  been  drawn  down  between  two  lower 
coils  and  got  pinched.  You  can’t  help 
this,  but  you  can  use  care  in  the  cast. 

“When  you  are  reeling  in,  keep  your 
thumb  going  back  and  forth  so  as  to  spool 
the  line  evenly.  Don’t  let  it  wind  in  a 


ridge  at  one  spot  and  don’t  let  it  run 
up  on  the  spool  ends  or  there  will  be 
trouble. 

“If  you  hear  a  buzz  at  the  reel,  look 
for  a  loose  loop  of  line  on  the  spool. 
Make  a  long  cast  to  get  it  off  the  reel. 
Don’t  continue  casting  with  the  line  in 
this  condition  or  it  will  whip  on  the 
cross  bars  and  wear  unnecessarily,  not 
to  mention  retarding  the  cast.” 


BY  this  time 
we  had 
arrived  at 
the  further  end 
of  the  lake  and 
hadn’t  had  a 
strike.  We 
didn’t  w  o  r  r  y. 
There  was  a 
bunch  of  lily 
pads  well  i  n 
towards  shore 
in  shallow 
water  where 
nobody  ever 
fished — that  is, 
nobody  but  us. 

“Right  over 
close  to  the 
center,”  I  di¬ 
re  1 1  e  d  as  I 
held  the  boat 
with  the  oars. 

Jimmie  made 
a  cast  but  no 
results. 

A  second  one 
nearer  shore 
and  before  she  had  reeled  in  a  yard  of  line, 
the  rod  tip  dipped  and  there  was  something 
besides  the  lure  near  those  pads. 

“Set  the  hook  hard,  Jimmie !’’  I  urged. 
“More  fish  are  lost  by  not  setting  the 
hooks  deeply  that  most  fishermen  are  aware 
of.  There  never  was  a  fish  that  could  get 
off  a  hook  that  was  set  deeply.” 

Twice  he  broke  water — he  was  a  good 
fighter  but  he  did  not  get  away. 

We  put  him  on  the  “keep-’em-alive” 
stringer  after  ascertaining  that  he  pulled 
two  pounds  on  the  scales. 

We  kept  the  lures  spatting  here  and  there 
as  we  circled  the  lake,  and  I  was  rewarded 
with  a  two  pound  pickerel  to  put  on  the 
stringer  with  Jimmie’s  two  pound  bass. 
Soon  I  had  a  pound  bass  and  then  I  said : 
“Let’s  figure  up  the  results.” 

We  had  been  out  two  hours  and  had  had 
our  lunch  during  that  time,  but  we  had 
received  nine  strikes  and  landed  four  fish. 

“We’d  better  quit,”  said  Jimmie,  “the 
crowd  will  be  getting  tired  waiting  for  us.” 

“Now  is  just  the  time  we  ought  to  be 
doing  our  best  casting,”  I  answered  but  I 
turned  the  boat  towards  shore. 

As  I  beached  the  craft,  Jimmie  lifted  up 
the  fish.  Our  catch  was  small,  but  to  that 
fishless  crowd,  they  looked  good. 

If  you  will  believe  it,  that  crowd  has  kept 
me  busy  making  them  exchange  rods,  reels, 
lines,  etc.,  that  they  purchased  in  their 
wild  endeavors  to  get  into  the  game. 
Some  of  them  came  to  me  with  single 
action  reels  and  heavy  lines  nicely  en¬ 
ameled.  One  chap  had  some  trout  flies. 

They  take  advice  slowly  but  they  are 
fast '  becoming  convinced  that  artificial 
bait  casting  is  a  mighty  attractive  wav 
to  put  the  “funis”  on  fins.” 


Enthusiastic  anglers  practising  casting  in  a  city  park 
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THE  TUNA  CONSIDERED  AS  A  GAME  FISH 

UNTIL  VERY  RECENT  YEARS  THIS  FISH  TRAVELLED  INCOGNITO  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND 
UNDER  THE  NAME  HORSE  MACKEREL  WAS  DESPISED  BY  FISHERMEN  AS  UNFIT  FOR  FOOD 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


IX  preparing  this  article  I  wish  to  make 
an  apology  to  the  reader  for  writing  on 
a  subject  describing  in  detail  many  of 
thp  qualities  as  a  “game  fish,’’  for  1  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  never  had  the 
good  fortune  to  kill  one  on  my  own  rod. 
While  I  have  been  among  them  where 
they  were  churning  the  water  into  foam 
as  they  rushed  the  food  through  the  brine, 
and  have  witnessed  the  battle  of  others, 
still  so  far  my  hands  are  guiltless  of  their 
blood. 

For  many  years,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
until  very  recent  years  this  fish  travelled 
incognito  in  our  waters,  known  always  as 
the  “horse  mackerel.”  It  was  despised  by 
the  market  fishermen  as  a  destroying  nui¬ 
sance  and  by  the  hand  line  men  as  a  thing 
not  only  to  be  avoided  but  to  be  destroyed 
on  any  and  every  occasion  and  by  any 
means,  no  matter  how  foul.  It  was  also 
regarded  as  unfit  for  food  and  was  al¬ 
ways  thrown  away  when  captured ;  yet  to¬ 
day  it  is  sought  for  in  every  way  by  the 
fishermen  and  market  men  as  well  as  the 
housewife,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  most  delicious  salads  from  the  canned 
product  and  with  just  a  little  deft  touch 
here,  and  a  little  something  added  there, 
the  average  guest  has  eaten  and  praised 
the  "chicken”  salad  of  such  and  such  a 
one  as  a  delicacy  “par  excellence.” 

I  will  not  attempt  to  be  positive  in  the 
matter  of  who  was  the  first  to  assert  that 
the  “horse  mackerel”  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  “tuna”  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pacific  was  one  and  the  same  fish,  but  I 
am  quite  well  convinced  that  the  honor  be¬ 
longs  to  Mr.  L.  P.  Streeter,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  For  many  years  we  fished  together 
over  many  waters  and  he  was  a  very  close 
observer  of  any  and  everything  pertaining 
to  fish  life.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  Catalina  Tuna  Club  and  has  spent 
much  of  his  available  time  in  pursuit  of 
the  species  around  the  Catalina  Islands. 
Perhaps  there  are  but  few  men  in  the 
states  who  might  speak  with  greater  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject  than  he.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  the  Asbury  Park  Fish¬ 
ing  Club  took  up  the  subject  in  earnest 
and  had  the  facts  established  through 
scientific  investigation,  and  now  the  de¬ 
stroying  vandal  of  but  a  few  years  since 
has  become  the  object  of  the  most  intense 
desire  among  those  who  are  able  and  are 
prepared  for  its  pursuit.  Beautiful  prizes 
are  offered  by  clubs  for  the  capture  of  the 
largest  each  season  and  we  no  longer  see 
the  fish  wasted  when  taken  in  nets,  but 
carefully  iced  and  shipped  'where  they 
command  good  prices. 

'  There  are  but  few  fish  which  have  a 
greater  range  than  the  tuna.  According 
to  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  its  Atlantic 
range  is  from  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  on  the  north  to  and  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  throughout  the  tropical 
waters  of  South  America.  The  Pacific  is 
visited  by  it  in  nearly  all  of  its  more  tem¬ 
perate  zones,  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  It  ranges  out  from  that  body  of 


water  along  the  European  coast  up  as  far 
as  the  Lofoden  Islands  where  it  seems  to 
pass  out  of  view. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  Prof.  G. 
Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  in  commenting  on  this  fish  ob¬ 
served  that  our  naturalists  had  bestowed 
but  little  research  of  a  really  scientific 
nature  in  any  attempt  to  place  it  in 
a  proper  and  intelligent  category.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  until  very  recently  but  lit¬ 
tle  could  be  gleaned  from  any  channel  ex¬ 
cept  the  knowledge  imparted  by  the  fisher¬ 
men,  which,  though  honest  and  given  with 
the  sincerest  motives,  was  at  best  but 
confusing  for  no  two  of  them  gave  the 
same  version  as  to  the  time  of  arrival  and 
departure  from  a  given  latitude  or  their 
exact  feeding  habits.  Much  has  been 
learned  within  the  past  ten  years  which 
goes  to  clear  up  the  disputed  points  in 
relation  to  many  important  characteristics. 

THE  tuna  frequently  reaches  a  weight 
of  one  thousand  pounds  and  even 
greater  weight  than  this  has  been  rec¬ 
orded.  It  is  a  most  voracious  feeder  and 
when  travelling  in  schools  works  havoc 
amongst  weakfish,  bluefish  and  other  food 
fishes;  its  principal  food,  however,  seems 
to  consist  of  the  herring  when  they  can  be 
located,  which  it  gorges  by  the  hundred. 
Despite  its  great  bulk  it  is  exceedingly  swift 
in  the  water  and  I  have  frequently  seen 
them,  when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  rise 
from  the  depths  with  such  speed  as  to  vault 
their  bodies  several  feet  into  the  air.  They 
would  drop  back  with  a  splash  making  one 
feel  thankful  that  their  landing  was  not 
in  the  boat.  Whether  or  not  they  gorge 
the  victim  of  their  pursuit  immediately  on 
striking  it,  I  am  unable  to  state.  It  is 
certain  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
any  object  in  their  jaws  as  they  spring 
into  the  air.  According  to  Capt.  N.  E. 
Atwood,  of  Massachusetts,  a  veteran  fish¬ 
erman  and  icthyologist,  the  tuna  is  per¬ 
sistently  pursued  by  the  killer  whale,  and 
he  once  saw  one  in  the  jaws  of  that  an¬ 
imal.  As  Captain  Atwood  is  one  who  in 
the  years  past  furnished  much  information 
to  the  U.  S.  Commission,  as  well  as  to  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements.  He  says  that  when  the  fish 
first  appear  in  our  waters  in  June  they 
seem  to  be  very  thin  and  poorly  nourished 
but  soon  improve  in  condition  and  by 
Autumn  are  in  the  most  robust  condition. 
When  one  was  taken  in  any  manner,  in 
the  days  of  which  he  writes,  the  head  and 
belly  were  tried  out  and  as  much  as  twenty 
gallons  of  fine  quality  oil  would  be  taken 
from  a  large  specimen.  Continuing,  he 
says  although  occurring  in  large  numbers 
and  of  remarkable  size,  no  effort  is  made 
toward  capturing  them  and  when  one  is 
killed  the  flesh  is  allowed  to  rot  along 
shore.  The  flesh  may  be  used  in  small 
quantity  for  chickens,  he  observes,  but 
seldom  or  never  for  human  food.  These 
observations  are  an  example  of  how  prog¬ 


ress  slowly  works  out,  as  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  writer  in  his  early  manhood  days 
saw  tons  of  the  finest  Bonito  carted  to  the 
compost  heap  for  fertilizing  purposes.  At 
that  time  they  were  regarded  as  poisonous 
and  entirely  unfit  for  food ;  to-day  those 
same  fish  would  command  $400  per  ton. 

IT  is  most  astonishing  how  men  who  have 
passed  their  lives  in  one  vocation  do 
overlook  the  most  primary  facts  of 
daily  and  in  some  instances  hourly  occur¬ 
rence.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  tuna 
and  the  albicore  classed  as  the  same  fish 
when  they  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles, 
there  being  no  similarity  save  in  shape 
which  is  something  in  common.  Colors 
are  different  and  the  albicore  of  our 
waters  never  approximate  the  weight  of 
the  tuna.  I  question  if  the}-  ever  exceed 
fifty  pounds  in  weight  along  our  coast. 

It  is  not  probable  that  tuna  fishing  can  ever 
become  popular  as  an  angler’s  pursuit  save 
to  a  restricted  number  who  have  unlimited 
time  at  their  disposal  as  well  as  a  ple¬ 
thoric  purse.  The  conditions  under  which 
it  must  be  caught  if  at  all  are,  to  say  the 
least,  “strenuous.”  Days,  weeks  or  even  a 
month  may  be  spent  in  the  search  for  them 
without  a  strike  as  they  may  be  feeding 
on  something  to  their  liking  at  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  The  custom  now  is  to  have 
fishermen  who  are  passing  out  to  sea  daily 
keep  watch  for  their  appearance  and  a  pre¬ 
concerted  signal  is  given  when  they  are 
on  the  feed  at  the  surface  of  the'  water. 
One  wealthy  resident  along  shore  arranges 
after  the  following  manner  with  the  men 
who  are  off  shore  in  their  boats.  A  cash 
reward  is  offered  for  the  first  available 
school  of  tuna  discovered  close  enough 
in  shore  to  be  reached  in  comfortable  time, 
or  before  they  settle.  If  that  is  done  and 
he  is  placed  among  the  fish,  then ;  the  re¬ 
ward  is  doubled ;  and  as  a  last  bonus  if 
successful  in  hooking  and  killing  a  fish, 
the  reward  is  again  doubled,  so  it  is  at  all 
times  worth  while,  keeping  an  open  eye 
for  the  ocean  racehorse.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1915  Mr.  Jacob  Wertheim,  of  Deal, 
N.  J.,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  gaff  the 
largest  ever  taken  on  rod  and  reel  after  a 
battle  lasting  one  hour  and  forty-five  min¬ 
utes,  during  which  time  the  fish  towed  the 
heavy  bank  skiff  more  than  six  miles,  the 
weight  of  the  fish  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pounds.  The  following  sum¬ 
mer  Mr.  Joseph  Cawthorn,  fishing  with 
Mr.  Wertheim,  hooked  a  monster,  which 
after  a  battle  lasting  two  hours  and  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  after  towing  a  very 
heavy  dory  stern  foremost  more  than 
twelve  miles,  succeeded  in  unhooking  him¬ 
self  to  liberty.  This  fish  was  in  plain  view 
a  number  of  times,  and  was  estimated  at 
about  seven  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 

No  one  who  has  never  fought  a  rush¬ 
ing,  plunging,  heavy  '  fish  to  a  stand¬ 
still  on  rod  and  reel,  can  even  im¬ 
agine  the  terrific  strain  on  arms  and 
shoulder.  In  this  class  of  work  the  best 
(continued  on  page  245) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


THE  ENABLING  ACT  REPORTED 


A  FTER  its  long  sleep  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Enabling  Act  for  the  Treaty  with  Canada 
was  at  length  dragged  from  its  resting  place  by  Mr. 
Flood,  and,  after  a  thorough  discussion  was  favorably 
reported.  There  is  hope  that  before  very  long  the  meas¬ 
ure  may  come  to  a  vote.  Its  great  importance  to  the 
country  is  appreciated  by  farmers  and  by  sportsmen,  and 
ought  to  be  understood  by  everyone. 

The  farmers  recognize  that  the  failure  to  pass  this 
act  will  result  in  great  damage  to  their  crops  from  the 
ravages  of  insects,  and  the  sportsmen  know  that  until 
it  is  passed  the  excessive  killing  of  wild  fowl  will  con¬ 


tinue. 

The  insect-eating  birds  are  most  potent  allies  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  work  that  they  do  day  by  day,  and 
month  by  month,  increases  the  total  of  the  farmers’  prod¬ 
ucts  and  add  vast  sums  to  their  value.  The  birds  are  not 
philanthropists;  they  are  not  striving  to  help  man;  they 
are  merely  seeking  their  food,  but  they  are  powerful  aids 
to  agriculture  that  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 
Without  them  crops  could  not  be  grown. 

Something  has  been  said  recently  of  the  destruction  of 
wild  fowl  on  Currituck  Sound  during  the  bitter  weather 
of  the  winter  just  past.  Great  numbers  of  canvasbacks 
and  other  ducks  have  been  destroyed  purely  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  One  correspondent  tells  of  killing  570 
canvasbacks  in  three  days.  Earlier  in  the  season  one  man 
in  one  day  killed  510  ducks — chiefly  ruddy  ducks. 

These  ducks  are  killed  to  be  sold.  The  men  who  live 
on  Currituck  Sound  farm  in  summer,  fish  in  autumn  and 
spring,  and  gun  in  winter.  To  them  the  killing  and  sale 
of  these  birds  is  as  natural  and  proper  as  the  selling  of 
so  many  cases  of  drygoods  by  a  merchant,  or  of  so  many 
barrels  of  flour  by  a  miller;  yet  such  extraordinary  de¬ 
struction  must  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  supply  of 
birds  and  so  must  injure  sportsmen  all  over  the  country. 

When  the  Enabling  Act  is  passed,  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  will  undoubtedly  establish  bag  limits  and  other  regu¬ 
lations  tending  to  limit  excessive  killing.  In  many  states 


such  bag  limits  now  exist,  but  in  some  of  those  in  which 
the  wild  fowl  spend  the  winter  there  are  no  bag  limits. 
The  Bill  has  been  shifted  about  several  times,  but  its  pres¬ 
ent  designation  is  S.  1553,  which  is  87  on  the  Union 
Calendar  in  the  House,  and  it  should  be  thus  identified. 

Every  farmer  and  every  sportsman  should  urge  upon 
his  Congressman  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Enabling  Act 
and  to  try  to  bring  it  to  a  vote.  Besides  carrying  out  our 
treaty  obligations  it  is  truly  a  war  measure.  Its  effect 
will  be  to  increase  the  country’s  food  supply,  and  we  are 
told  that  food  will  win  the  war. 


DO  NOT  SHOOT  AT  PIGEONS 


NUMEROUS  complaints  have  been  made  to  the 
A  ^  Pigeon  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  that  carrier 
pigeons  of  the  racing  homer  type,  being  trained 
throughout  the  United  States  for  communication  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  American  Army,  have  been  shot  by 
persons  on  hunting  expeditions.  This  misfortune  has 
led  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  to  request 
the  editors  of  outdoor  publications  to  warn  sportsmen 
that  pigeons  should  not  be  molested  as  they  may  be 
army  carriers. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  States  have  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  shooting  of  pigeons,  the  killing  of  these 
birds  by  hunters  has  seriously  interfered  with  the 
training  of  homing  and  carrier  pigeons  for  army  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  believed  that  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  death  of  these  birds  are  unaware  that  they  are 
hindering  an  important  branch  of  war  preparation. 

Because  of  the  important  part  carrier  and  homing 
pigeons  are  playing  in  the  war,  and  the  great  need 
for  their  breeding  and  development  in  this  country, 
the  War  Department  has  considerably  expanded  the 
Pigeon  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps.'  Homing  pigeons 
constitute  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  com¬ 
munication  in  the  army,  and  are  especially  valuable 
as  a  sure  method  of  replacing  other  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  The  breeding  and  training  of  pigeons, 
therefore,  is  of  paramount  necessity  as  a  war  measure. 

Any  pigeon  in  the  air  may  be  a  carrier  pigeon  flying 
from  a  loft  under  Government  supervision.  Its  de¬ 
struction  may  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  American  Army. 
All  persons,  therefore,  are  urged  to  refrain  from  the 
shooting  of  pigeons  and  to  discourage  the  practice 
by  hunters  and  children. 

Persons  coming  into  possession  of  pigeons  labeled 
“U.  S.  A.- — 18,”  indicating  that  they  are  being  trained 
for  army  purposes,  are  requested  to  report  the  fact 
at  once  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Land 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NATURE’S  PROTECTIVE  COLORING 

JV/I  ANY  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt,  been  struck 
with  the  varied  colored  uniforms  adopted  by  the 
combatants  in  the  war,  and  have  wondered  how  each 
has  chosen  a  distinctive  color  when  there  must  be  a 
best.  Which  is  the  best?  is  the  question.  Mr.  Walter 
Winans  has  an  interesting  article  in  “Arms  and  the  Man”  , 
on  the  subject,  and  he  holds  for  the  French  color,  and 
gives  his  conclusions  as  follows :  If  you  put  a  man 
dressed  in  green  on  a  green  field  and  he  is  standing  with 
the  sun  behind  him,  he  shows  dark  against  the  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  a  matter  of  light  and  shade.  A  white 
plaster  statue  stood  in  the  snow  can,  with  alterations  of 
lighting,  be  made  to  appear  black  against  the  snow,  or 
white,  and  invisible,  against  the  snow.  There  is  no  color 
which  can  make  a  man  invisible  if  the  sun  is  behind 
him  when  he  is  standing.  But  with  the  sun  facing  him 
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when  he  is  nearest  invisible  when  dressed  in  the  French 
“horizon  blue.”  The  reason  is  that  this  is  the  color  which 
artists  have  found  “gives  distance.”  When  khaki  is 
worn  it  is  very  invisible  against  certain  backgrounds,  but 
very  visible  against  others.  But  “horizon  blue”  is  less 
visible  against  all  backgrounds  at  a  certain  distance,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  distance.  When  one 
paints  a  landscape,  in  the  immediate  foreground,  in  day¬ 
light,  objects  are  given  their  natural  colors.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  distance,  after  painting  their  natural  colors,  I 
“Scramble”  over  the  paint  when  dry  a  mixture  of  white 
and  blue — the  “horizon”  color  of  the  French  Army.  This 
puts  the  object  “back,”  by  making  it  look  as  if  there  were 
air  between  it  and  our  eyes,  and  appears  indistinct.  The 
farther  “back”  the  object,  the  more  “horizon”  color  is 
scrambled  over  it,  until  possibly  the  far  distance  is  all 
blue  haze — “horizon”  color — and  no  detail.  This,  then, 
is  the  reason  the  French  use  it  for  their  uniforms.  It  is 
Nature’s  way  of  blending  objects  into  their  surroundings. 
The  result  of  wearing  “horizon  blue”  is  that  the  wearer 
artificially  makes  his  distance  appear  greater  than  it 
really  is,  and  proportionately  indistinct.  It  is  like  look¬ 
ing  at  him  through  field-glasses  reversed.  Another  point 
is,  one  recognizes  a  man  by  his  shape,  not  his  color;  so 
his  shape  should  be  broken  by  having  cap,  tunic,  and 
breeches  different  colors.  A  moufflon,  the  wild  sheep  of 
Corsica,  has  a  black  neck,  brown  body,  grey  legs,  and  a 
white  patch  in  the  middle  of  his  body,  and  he  is  much 
more  difficult  to  see  when  still-hunting,  although  larger 
than  a  roe-buck,  which  is  all  one  color.  The  reason  is 
that  one  does  not  see  the  shape  of  the  moufflon.  He 
looks  like  a  rock,  dry  grass,  and  a  patch  of  snow. 


A  SPECIALLY  TRAINED  FISHING  DOG 

jWI  R.  MARSTON,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don  Fishing  Gazette,  recently  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  letter,  which  will  appeal  to  all  dog  lovers 
as  well  as  to  devotees  of  the  rod : 

“Dear  Mr.  Marston — I  am  much  grieved  to  inform 
you  of  the  death  of  my  dear  father,  who  died  on  Nov. 
14,  aged  seventy- four.  My  father  was  a  very  keen 
angler,  and  in  former  years  used  to  spin  a  lot  for  trout 
with  mother-of-pearl  minnows  of  his  own  make,  a  most 
killing  bait.  These  last  few  years  he  had  taken  to  worm- 
fishing  for  trout  and  eels.  His  method  was  to  set  some 
five  or  six  rods  in  likely  spots,  covering  a  stretch  of 
some  two  hundred  yards.  He  remained  in  the  centre 
smoking  his  pipe  while  his  specially  trained  fishing  dog 
Miraud  was  going  from  rod  to  rod  at  his  command,  giv¬ 
ing  a  “call”  when  a  fish  was  on.  My  father  was  one  of 
the  1870  volunteers,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  fighting,  doing  his  bit  by  sending  parcels  to  the  boys 
at  the  front.  As  he  told  me  the  day  before  he  died,  his 
great  regret  was  not  to  have  lived  till  the  day  of  victory. 

“A.  P.  Decantelle.” 

It  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  old  French  fisherman 
and  his  companion,  passing  on  from  a  peaceful  old  age 
after  a  life  which  had  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
soldier.  A  fishing  rod  and  a  pipe,  we  are  all  familiar 
with,  but  a  dog  that  will  tend  the  floats  and  report  cap¬ 
tures  is  a  novelty  to  American  anglers. 


SWANS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

A  Massachusetts  sportsman  recently  wrote  to  a  Chi- 
cago  friend,  announcing  that  last  autumn  eighteen 
whistling  swans  alighted  in  Kezar  Pond,  Maine,  and  that 
two  of  them  were  shot  and  are  now.  in  the  State  Museum. 

In  the  same  pond  this  fall  were  taken,  on  the  authority 
of  the  same  sportsman,  four  canvasbacks  and  one  Euro¬ 
pean  widgeon.  It  is  well  recognized  that  in  the  past  few 


years  the  canvasback  has  been  occurring  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  much  more  frequently  than  in  old  times,  when  it 
was  considered  excessively  rare.  The  European  widgeon 
also  is  being  more  and  more  frequently  taken  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  It  is  often  killed  in  Currituck 
Sound  and  the  January  issue  of  the  Auk  records, a  speci¬ 
men  identified  near  Madison,  Wis. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  modern  times  swans  are  seldom 
seen  in  New  England.  No  doubt  in  primitive  days  they 
were  much  commoner  there,  though  after  all  the  rough 
New  England  coast  is  rather  out  of  the  line  of  migration 
of  the  swans,  which  breed  in  the  interior  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  tragedy  of  the  swans  at  Niagara  Falls  years 
ago,  when  hundreds  caught  in  the  rushing  rapids,  were 
carried  over  the  Fall,  and  many  of  them  killed  in  the 
swift  water  below  will  be  recalled  by  many  readers.  The 
notes  on  New  England  birds  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Forbush  mentions  several  occurrences  of  swans  in  New 
England  during  the  present  winter. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Federal  law  protecting  swans  has 
resulted  in  their  very  considerable  increase,  and  in  the 
places  where  swans  gather  during  the  winter  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  this  protection  should  be  removed. 

DR.  GOVE’S  ARTICLES  TO  CONTINUE 

I  AST  summer  Forest  and  Stream  published  a  num- 
ber  of  articles  on  the  artificial  fly  by  Dr.  Harry 
Gove,  of  Lambertville,  Deer  Island,  N.  B.,  that  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention  for  the  scholarly  manner  in 
which  they  were  written  as  well  as  for  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
publication  of  these  articles  was  interrupted  by  Dr. 
Gove’s  illness.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Dr. 
Gove  has  entirely  recovered  and  that  the  continuation 
of  his  articles  may  be  looked  for  in  an  early  issue. 
Few  men  have  given  the  question  of  the  artificial  fly  the 
careful  study  bestowed  on  it  by  Dr.  Gove,  and  few  have 
had  a  wider  experience  or  brought  to  the  subject  a  mind 
so  carefully  trained  and  logical.  These  characteristics 
he  shares  with  the  late  J.  Harrington  Keene,  and  it  may 
interest  our  readers  to  know  that  they  were  firm  friends 
who  labored  together.  A  letter  recently  received  from 
Dr.  Gove  says:  “For  quite  a  number  of  years  I  have 
had  an  idea  of  writing  an  article  regarding  my  old  and 
lamented  friend,  John  Harrington  Keene,  introducing  in 
it  his  ideas  of  just  what  an  artistic  fly  should  be  and 
practically  demonstrating  them.  .  .  He  came  express¬ 

ly  to  spend  a  week  with  me  on  a  New  Brunswick  river, 
to  discuss  with  me  points  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  Angling.” 


THE  LEADING  EXTERMINATOR  OF  LIFE 

A  DVICES  reaching  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
show  that  Emperor  William  of  Germany  up  to 
1908  had  killed  61,730  pieces  of  game.  “According  to 
one  German  forestry  journal,”  the  Forest  Service  says, 
“the  Kaiser  in  1908  killed  1,995  pieces  of  wild  game,  in¬ 
cluding  seventy  stags,  elk  and  roebuck.  At  that  time 
he  had  slaughtered  a  total  of  61,730  pieces  of  game,  more 
than  4,000  of  which  were  stags,  and  was  the  leading 
exterminator  of  wild  life  in  the  world.”  The  Kaiser 
holds  the  world’s  record  as  slayer  of  game — and  men. 

"THE  photographs  of  a  ruffed  grouse  drumming,  which 
A  illustrate  an  article  by  Frederick  K.  Vreeland,  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  were  taken  by  the  author  who  has 
fully  protected  them  by  copyright.  The  photographs  are 
unique  and  unusually  interesting,  as  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  complete  set  of  pictures  of  a  grouse  in  the  act  of 
drumming  has  never  before  presented  itself. 
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THE  ANGLER-NATURALIST  GOES  A-FISHING 

WHEN  SPRING  COMES  AND  THE  FISHERMAN  SETS  FORTH  IN  SEARCH  OF  SPORT 
THE  WOODS  AND  WATERS  OFFER  MANY  ATTRACTIONS  OTHER  THAN  FISH 


By  A.  BROOKER  KLUGH 


WHEN  nature  awakes  at  the  touch  of 
the  magic  wand  of  spring  it  is  in 
the  woods  that  she  smiles  most 
sweetly.  Here,  on  every  hand,  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  an  abounding  life,  and  where  but 
a  little  time  ago  all  was  so  still  and  white 
there  are  now  the  myriad  sights  and  sounds 
and  odors 
which  thrill  the 
heart  of  the 
nature-lover. 

The  Chicka¬ 
dee,  that  faith- 
f  u 1  feathered 
acrobat  w  h  o 
has  cheered  us 
throughout  the 
winter  with  his 
c  a  1 1-n  o  t  e  of 
“Chick  -  a  -  dee- 
dee  -  dee  -  dee,” 
now  sings  a 
silvery  minor 
whistle. 

This  is  his 
1  o  v  e-b  a  1 1  a  d 
to  his  mate. 

But  the  Chick¬ 
adee  is  not  by 
any  means  en¬ 
tirely’'  intent 

upon  singing,  White-breasted  Nuthatch 
he  is  engaged  j00ks  down  upon  his  prey 
in  an  occupa¬ 
tion  which  is  most  satisfactory  both  to 
himself  and  to  us — seeking  out  and  de¬ 
vouring  the  minute  insects  and  insect’s 
eggs  which  are  hidden  away'  in  crevices 
of  the  bark.  One  of  his  favorite  items  of 
diet  is  the  eggs  of  aphids  or  plant-lice, 
tiny  insects  which  if  allowed  to  multiply 
unchecked  play’  havoc  with  the  tender  young 
leaves  of  our  trees. 

Another  bird  which  has  taken  on  his 
spring  song  is  the  white-breasted  Nut¬ 
hatch,  a  little  bird  bluish-gray  above  and 
whitish  beneath,  with  a  black  cap  and  a 


The 

was 


Above,  the  cheerful  Chicka¬ 
dee;  below,  the  Purple  Finch 


rather  long,  straight  bill.  The  usual  call- 
note  of  this  species  is  “Quank-quank- 
quank-quank,”  but  in  the  spring  the  male 
sings  a  high-pitched  “Qua-qua-qua-qua- 
qua”  song.  The  Nuthatch  is  not  at  all 
particular  about  being  “right  side  up  with 
care,”  in  fact  it  is  more  often  seen  head 
downwards  than  in  any  other  position. 
As  a  rule  the  food  of  the  Nuthatch  con¬ 
sists  of  insects  which  it  finds  in  the  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  bark,  but  I  know  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  which  varied  this  diet  consider¬ 
ably.  My’  next-door  neighbor  used  to 
keep  her  cheese  on  the  window  ledge  of 
her  pantry,  with  the  slit  in  the  double 
yvindow  open  and  the  window  raised,  and 
this  Nuthatch  formed  the  habit  of  enter¬ 
ing  through  the  slit,  pecking  off  a  bit  of 


cheese  and  flying  away  with  it.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  must  have  thought  that  she  had  a 
family  of  peculiar  mice  in  her  house. 

Two  little  birds  common  in  the  woods 
in  spring  are  the  Golden-crowned  and  the 
Ruby-crowned  Kinglets.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Hummingbird  these  are  the 

smallest  of  our 
birds.  Both  are 
olive  gray  in 
general  colora¬ 
tion.  The  Gold¬ 
en  -  crowned 
Kinglet  has  a 
yellow  patch, 
b  o  r  d  e  re  d  by 
black  stripes, 
on  the  top  of 
its  head,  and  it! 
is  easy  to  see 
the  reason  for 
its  name.  But 
the  markings 
on  the  head  of 
the  Ruby-crown 
are  by  no  means 
so  conspicuous, 
as  the  female 
has  no  ruby 

crown  at  all, 
and  the  ruby 

White-throated  Sparrow  l'ie 

a  favorite  with  Audubon  maIe  1S-  for  thf 

greater  part  of 

the  time,  concealed  by  overlying  gray 

feathers.  Upon  occasions,  however,  the 
male  erects  his  brilliant  crest  and  it  then 
stands  up  like  a  bright  red  flower  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  top  of  his  head.  The 

Golden-crown  has  no  great  musical  abil¬ 
ity,  but  the  Ruby-crown  has  a  very  sweet 
song  of  such  power  as  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird.  Over 
most  of  the  northern  States  and  south¬ 
ern  Canada  the  two  Kinglets  are 
seen  only  as  migrants  in  spring  and 
fall,  as  they  breed  further  north  and 


Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 


Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
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The  innocent-looking  Bloodroot  furnished  war-paint  to  the  Indians  and  White  Trilliums  still  imitate  patches  of  winter  snow 


in  the  mountains  of  the  eastern  States. 

A  rich  warbling  song  from  a  tree-top 
catches  our  ear  and  looking  up  we  see  a 
bird  in  carmine  plumage  with  a  short, 
cone-shaped  bill — the  Purple  Finch.  This 
species,  particularly  in  the  spring,  feeds 
largely  on  the  buds  of  trees  and  it  is 
quite  commonly  supposed  that  in  doing  so 
it  is  injuring  the  trees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  bird  and  all  other  species  which 
eat  buds  do  little  or  no  harm,  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot  reach  the  terminal 
buds  (those  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and 
which  on  development  continue  the 
growth  of  the  branch),  as  easily  as  they 
can  the  lateral  buds  (those  on  the  sides 
of  the  branches),  so  that  all  that  results 
from  their  bud-eating  is  a  little  pruning, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  that  given  by 
the  orchardist  to  his  fruit-trees. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  to  be 
heard  in  the  spring  woods  is  that  of  the 
White-throated  Sparrow — a  minor  whistle 
of  three  clear  long  notes  in  rising  inflec¬ 
tion  followed  by  three  sets  of  triplets.  If 
we  wish  a  nearer  view  of  the  singer  we 
can  readily  call  him  up  to  us.  To  do  this 
sit  perfectly  still,  place  the  back  of  the 
hand  against  the  mouth  and  draw  in  the 
breath  so  as  to  make  a  “cheeping”  sound. 
He  will  answer  with  a  series  of  chirps  and 
will  gradually  work  his  way  nearer  and 
nearer  until  he  is  but  a  foot  or  two  from 
our  eyes.  This  method  of  calling  birds  is 
of  universal  application,  and  the  student 
of  bird  life  will  find  that  by  its  use  he  can 
obtain  close-up  views  of  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  our  birds.  In  fact  in  observing  wild 
life  one  of  the  most  useful  things  is  to 
learn  to  “freeze,”  to  learn  to  “play  stump,” 
that  is  to  remain  perfectly  motionless,  as 
in  this  way  one  will  see  far  more  than 
when  on  the  move.  Most  wild  animals 
are  very  quick  to  catch  motion,  and  very 
alert  at  detecting  even  slight  sounds,  but 
of  a  motionless  and  silent  object  they  have 
little  fear.  By  thus  “freezing”  and  call¬ 
ing  in  the  manner  indicated  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  many  intimate  glimpses  of  the  life 
of  a  great  many  wild  birds  and  mammals, 
and  have  called  up  not  only  birds  and  the 
smaller  mammals  such  as  weasels,  mink, 
etc.,  but  also  larger  species,  as  the  lynx. 

It  is  in  the  woods  that  we  see  the  first 
butterflies  of  the  season,  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
handsomest,  being  the  Mourning  Cloak,  an 


insect  with  a  spread  of  about  three  inches, 
with  the  wings  rich  brownish-purple,  bor¬ 
dered  with  yellow  and  with  a  row  of  blue 
spots  at  the  inside  margin  of  the  yellow 
band.  This  species,  like  the  other  butter¬ 
flies  of  early  spring,  hibernates  in  hollow 
trees  and  other  sheltered  places,  sleeping 
until  awakened  by  the  enlivening  rays  of 
the  vernal  sun. 

In  the  spring  the  hardwood  forest  is 
nature’s  flower-garden,  and  the  forest  floor 
is  carpeted  with  blossoms — Bloodroots, 
Yellow  Adder’s-tongue,  Hepaticas,  Violets, 
Dutchman’s  Breeches,  Bishop’s  Caps,  Jack- 
in-the-Pulpits,  and  Trilliums  white  and 
red.  These  woodland  plants  send  up  their 
leaves  and  flowers  early  in  the  season, 
for  at  this  time  the  trees  being  still  bare 
of  leaves  the  sunlight  reaches  the  ground 
and  light  is  necessary  to  enable  the  leaves 
to  change  the  raw  materials  of  the  soil 
and  air  into  food.  The  leaf  of  a  plant  is 
in  fact  a  workshop  in  which  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air  and  the  water  and  dis- 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit’s  sermons  never  bore 


solved  salts  of  the  soil  are  united  into 
plant  food,  the  first  product  which  can  be 
detected  being  starch,  and  sunlight  acting 
on  the  green  matter  (known  as  chloro¬ 
phyll)  in  the  leaf  is  the  power  which  runs 
this  factory.  Later  in  the  season  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  cut  off  so  much  of  the 
light  that  but  little  reaches  the  ground  and 
thus  during  summer  and  fall  we  find  com¬ 
paratively  few  flowers  in  the  woods.  None 
of  our  spring  flowers  come  from  seed: 
they  all  rise  from  some  underground  struc¬ 
ture  such  as  a  tuber,  rootstock,  or  bulb,  a 
structure  which  is  really  a  storehouse  of 
food,  the  food  being  stored  up  by  the  end 
of  one  spring  ready  for  use  in  producing 
leaves  and  flowers  the  following  spring. 
When  a  seed  of  one  of  these  plants  ger¬ 
minates  the  young  plant  makes  very  slow 
growth  at  first  and  it  is  always  two,  some¬ 
times  three  or  four,  years  before  it  pro¬ 
duces  flowers.  This  accounts  for  the  large 
patches  of  leaves  of  the  Yellow  Adder’s- 
tongue,  and  the  comparatively  few  flowers 
found  in  these  patches,  as  most  of  the 
leaves  belong  to  young  plants,  which  have 
not  yet  reached  the  flower-bearing  age. 

The  Bloodroot  is  a  dainty  little  flower, 
and  when  it  first  appears  above  ground  the 
leaf  is  tightly  wrapped  about  the  bud. 
Soon  the  bud  shows  like  a  pearl  emerging 
from  the  rolled  leaf,  and  later  the  petals 
expand,  opening  on  bright  sunny  mornings 
and  closing  in  the  afternoons  and  remain¬ 
ing  closed  on  dull  days.  In  the  stems  and 
rootstock  of  this  plant  is  an  orange-red 
juice,  which  gives  the  plant  its  name  and 
which  was  at  one  time  used  by  the  Indians 
as  war-paint. 

One  of  the  most  stately  flowers  of  the 
spring  woods  is  the  large  White  Trillium, 
a  species  which  is  sometimes  abundant 
enough  to  whiten  the  woodland  landscape. 

A  very  interesting  plant  is  the  Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit,  or  Indian  Turnip.  It  is  at¬ 
tractive  because  it  differs  widely  from  most 
of  our  flowers.  The  outer  sheath  (the 
Pulpit)  is  really  a  leaf  rolled  round  the 
central  axis  (Jack)  and  protecting  the 
minute  flowers  which  are  borne  on  this 
central  portion.  Later  in  the  season  the 
leaves  die  down  and  all  that  remains  of 
the  plant  is  the  stem  bearing  at  its  apex  a 
cluster  of  bright  scarlet  berries,  and  at  this 
time  many  who  are  familiar  with  the  plant 
when  in  flower  do  not  recognize  their  old 
friend  of  the  springtime. 
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Bulletin — AMERICAN  GAME 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

“ More  Game!’ ’ 

E.  A.  QUARLES,  Editor 


THE  SWAN  SONG  OF  OHIO'S  QUAIL 

AST  year  the  Ohio  legislature,  under 
the  urging  of  the  farmers  of  that  state 
and  against  the  protests  of  its  sportsmen, 
enacted  a  law  declaring  the  bobwhite  quail 
a  song  bird  and  removing  it  from  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  birds  that  are  fair  quarry  for  the 
sportsman’s  gun.  In  vain  did  the  sports¬ 
men  urge  that  the  experience  of  this  coun¬ 
try  showed  that  game  birds,  quail  especial¬ 
ly,  in  most  instances  throve  better  under 
shooting  conditions  than  where  their  pur¬ 
suit  was  wholly  forbidden.  Equally  vain 
was  their  well  considered  argument  that 
heavy,  crusted  snows,  wet  nesting  seasons, 
lack  of  caver  and  natural  food,  together 
with  the  vermin  that  know  no  closed  sea¬ 
son  in  their  preying  on  game,  are  all  po¬ 
tent  in  diminishing  the  supply. 

Predictions  that  the  contemplated  action 
would  cause  an  immediate  cessation  in  the 
interest  hitherto  shown  by  organized 
sportsmen  in  carrying  quail  through  the 
stress  of  winter  by  feeding,  were  answered 
with  the  statement  that  the  farmers  and 
the  non-sportsmen  bird-lovers  generally 
would  see  that  such  work  was  carried  on. 

Probably  few,  if  any,  who  made  such 
confident  assertions  of  the  interest  in  bob- 
white  of  citizens  outside  the  ranks  of 
sportsmen,  realized  that  their  words  would 
be  put  to  so  early  and  severe  a  test  as  they 
have  during  this  winter  of  almost  unprec¬ 
edented  cold  and  snows. 

What  is  the  result  ?  Alas  for  what  were 
doubtless  the  best  of  intentions!  Bob- 
white,  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
sportsmen,  has  been  almost  annihilated  in 
Ohio  this  winter,  if  credence  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  reports  from  those  well  qualified  to 
judge. 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  wardens  of  the 
state  were  assembled  in  annual  meeting  at 
Columbus  and,  among  other  things,  called 
on  for  reports  as  to  how  the  quail  had 
wintered.  One  man  only  in  the  entire 
warden  force  reported  that  farmers  in  his 
district  were  feeding  quail  and  that  the 
birds  were  doing  well. 

A  few  wardens,  some  two  or  three,  re¬ 
ported  that  a  few  farmers  were  doing  win¬ 
ter  feeding.  In  the  great  majority  of  in¬ 
stances,  however,  the  report  was  that  no 
feeding  was  being  done  by  farmers,  though 
in  every  instance  the  warden  himself  stated 
that  he  was  doing  all  the  feeding  he  possi¬ 
bly  could. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  there  had 
been  short  closed  seasons  in  recent  years, 
holding  out  the  hope  to  sportsmen  that  a 
brief  open  season  would  be  declared  when 
the  situation  justified  it,  and  that  bobwhite 
had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  southern  part 


of  the  state  under  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  the  organized  sportsmen,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  tragedy  that  has  come  about 
is  all  the  greater. 

Probably  there  has  never  been  in  the 
history  of  this  country  a  clearer  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact  that  game  life  can  be 
increased  in  most  instances  only  through 
constructive  effort.  Such  effort  translated 
into  terms  of  sport  means  “preserving.”  In 
other  countries,  which  shot  out  their  native 
game  generations  ago,  that  word  is  better 
understood  than  in  ours,  but  it  is  a  term 
that,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  game,  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  made  much  use  of  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Preserving  means  constant,  or¬ 
ganized  warfare  on  the  natural  enemies  of 
wild  life;  it  includes  the  provision  of  cover 
in  which  wild  things  may  hide  from  their 
enemies  and  where  they  may  at  all  times 
find  food;  it  means  organized  efforts  at 
feeding  in  winter  and  the  provision  of  fre¬ 
quent  sanctuaries  where  wild  life  may  at 
all  times  breed  undisturbed. 

Preserving  plus  the  intensive  production 
of  game  birds — breeding  them  in  captivity 
— is  the  one  way  in  which  a  continuing 
supply  of  game  may  be  assured  in  civilized 
lands. 

That  is  the  reason  that  so  many  states 
have  established  their  own  game  farms, 
whose  product  is  annually  distributed  and 
planted  and  cared  for  by  organizations  of 
sportsmen. 

The  temptation  to  say  “I  told  you  so” 
will  probably  be  too  great  in  the  present 
instance  for  the  Ohio  sportsmen  to  resist, 
yet  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  indulge  in  any  such  triumph.  Rather 
would  we  seek  to  make  it  an  opportunity 
for  showing  to  those  who  look  upon  the 
quail  as  being  properly  placed  in  the  song 
bird  list  that  the  reasons  for  objecting  to 
this  action  at  Columbus  last  winter  were 
sound.  If  ,the  situation  is  so  used  as  to 
convince  those  hitherto  opposed  to  an  open 
season  on  quail  of  the  honesty  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  sportsman’s  view,  the  cause 
of  the  latter  will  be  helped.  “Rubbing  it 
in  on  the  other  fellow”  will  only  prejudice 
the  situation  further  for  the  sportsmen. 

Legitimate  sport  and  the  conservation 
of  such  species  of  wild  life  as  are  valuable 
to  the  farmer  through  their  destruction  of 
insects  and  weed  seeds  thrive  best  where 
farmer  and  sportsman  are  working  united¬ 
ly  in  each  other’s  interest.  It  is  on  the 
farmers’  lands  in  large  part  that  wild  life 
finds  its  living  and  it  is'  from  the  funds 
provided  by  sportsmen  (the  hunter’s  li¬ 
cense  fees)  that  systematic,  organized  pro¬ 
tection  is  provided  for  game  and  non-game 
birds.  Here  is  a  fair  exchange.  Co-opera¬ 


tion  can  be  and  has  been  effected  in  numer¬ 
ous  instances  where  farmer  and  sportsman 
have  come  to  realize  how  closely  their 
interests  are  related. 

Sportsmen  are  quick  to  bring  to  justice 
violators  of  game  laws.  Long  closed  sea¬ 
sons  keep  them  out  of  the  field  and  clear 
the  way  for  the  law  breaking  pot  hunter 
and  the  alien  who  kills  non-game  as  well 
as  game  birds. 

The  writer  is  far  from  believing  that  im¬ 
mediate,  wide-spread  co-operation  can  be 
effected-  in  Ohio.  Too  many  animosities 
were  bred  in  the  recent  fight  before  the 
legislature  to  make  that  possible.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  has  there  been  a  more  bitter  con¬ 
test.  Sportsmen  were  freely  pictured  as 
red-handed  butchers  longing  to  slay,  to  the 
last  individual,  all  the  feathered  race. 
Farmers  were  characterized  in  no  gentle 
terms  by  the  sportsmen.  Despite  the  open 
wounds,  the  big  men  on  both  sides  should 
make  a  start  toward  getting  together  and 
the  initiative  in  our  view  clearly  lies  with 
the  sportsmen.  n 

It  were,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  of 
flesh  and  blood  that,  seeing  the  doom  of 
the  bobwhite  this  winter  in  Ohio  through 
lack  of  attention  by  the  farmer,  the  sports¬ 
men’s  associations  should  have  set  on  foot 
a  state-wide  movement  to  supply  the  care 
that  the  recent  comer  to  the  song  bird'  list 
needed  and  lacked ;  yet  such  action  would 
have  been  a  brilliant  stroke  for  the  sports¬ 
mens’  cause.  It  would  have  evidenced  an 
indelible  love  for  wild  life  for  the  sake  of 
the  creature  itself  that  could  not  have 
failed  to  win  to  the  sportsmen’s  side  con¬ 
verts  by  the  thousands.  Too  frequently, 
we  fear,  the  individual  sportsman  has  been 
inclined  to  view  with  philosphic  calm  the 
tragedy  caused  by  failing  to  follow  the 
road  he  pointed  out  as  the  safe  one  to 
travel. 


THE  PUBLIC  DOES  APPRECIATE 
ITS  NATIONAL  PARKS 

HE  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  war,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
in  spite  of  the  certainty  of  extraordinary 
taxes,  the  attendance  at  our  national  parks 
last  summer  increased  thirty-six  per  cent, 
over  the  record  summer  of  1916,  is  both 
startling  and  significant.  Only  two  parks 
fell  below  their  best  former  figures,  Crater 
Lake  by  620,  and  Yellowstone  by  449.  All 
the  others  were  over  by  thousands,  at  least 
one  by  more  than  five  thousand ;  while 
Rocky  Mountain  more  than  doubled  its 
last  year’s  figures. 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  most  re- 
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sorts  other  than  national  parks  fell  below 
their  average  of  attendance,  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  increase  means  something. 
For  one  thing  it  means  that  the  national 
parks  propaganda  has  been  getting  home ; 
that  is  certain.  For  another  thing,  it  means 
that  there  is  a  situation  in  actual  existence 
to-day  which  demands  some  attention. 

The  postponement  because  of  war,  of  the 
organizing  of  the  National  Parks’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  seemed  so  necessary  last  win¬ 
ter,  now  appears  unfortunate.  There  is  so 
much  that  it  could  do  in  the  interim  to  hold 
the  situation  safe  and  place  the  movement 
in  position  to  spring  immediately  into  large 
national  prominence  with  the  advent  of 
peace.  In  time  of  war,  prepare  for  peace. 

However,  some  small  but  important  part 
of  this  work  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
temporary  committee  which  afterward 
could  be  developed  into  the  Association. 
Such  a  committee  at  least  could  develop 
the  situation  by  standing  vigorously  for  the 
idea;  it  could  safeguard  the  national  parks 
from  designing  hands  during  a  period  of 
national  absorption  in  war;  it  also  could 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Association  by 
undertaking  initial  investigations,  experi¬ 
menting  with  certain  of  its  proposed  activi¬ 
ties,  and  planning  definitely  for  its  moment 
of  opportunity. 

An  informal  interim  body  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Parks’ 
Educational  Committee,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington.  The  Committee’s  stated 
objects  would  be  to  assist  and  co-operate 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  to  engage 
in  activities  which  do  not  come  within  the 
ability  and  equipment  of  Government,  and 
to  encourage  the  study  of  national  parks  in 
their  economic,  historical  and  scientific 
phases. 

Such  an  organization  should  be  the  sim¬ 
plest  possible — an  informal  body;  dues  a 
dollar  a  year;  a  small  governing  sub-commit¬ 
tee  ;  a  secretary-treasurer ;  no  constitution 
or  by-laws ;  the  committee  to  consist  pri¬ 
marily  of  those  who  already  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  become  governors  of 
the  National  Parks’  Association  when  or¬ 
ganized,  and  of  as  many  others  as  may  join 
without  membership  effort.  It  is  not  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  committee  solicit  funds,  but 
it  should  have  the  power  to  receive  and 
use  contributed  money  or  property. 

Robert  Sterling  Yard. 


WOMAN  BRINGS  OFFENDER  TO 
JUSTICE 

MRS.  PAULINE  PHILLIPS,  of  COL¬ 
CHESTER,  N.  Y.,  touched  by  the 
efforts  of  a  half-starved  deer  to  secure 
food,  was  fast  making  a  pet  of  that  animal, 
by  suppling  it  regularly  with  rations.  An¬ 
drew  Delamater,  of  Chapinville,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  one  day,  however,  drew  a 
pistol  and  killed  the  animal,  which  was  a 
doe.  Delamater  was  an  up  to  date  game 
hog,  for  he  pursued  his  vocation  in  a  taxi¬ 
cab,  and  into  this  vehicle  the  carcass  of 
>  the  doe  was  hastily  thrown. 

Mrs.  Phillips  secured  the  number  of  the 
taxi  and  after  some  good  detective  work, 
ascertained  from  the  chauffeur  that  his 
fare  on  the  occasion  in  question  was  Dela- 
;  mater. 

Haled  into  court,  Delamater  was  fined 
a  total  of  $150;  $50  because  he  had  no 
hunting  license,  $50  because  he  killed  a 
(doe,  and  $50  more  because  he  cooked  it. 


It  is  certain  that  conservation  has  gained 
an  efficient  friend  and  supporter  in  New 
York,  now  that  the  women  have  been  en¬ 
franchised  in  the  Empire  State. 


IOWA  TO  HAVE  MODEL,  GAME 
FARM 

HAVE  finally  obtained  the  authority 

A  to  establish  a  model  game  farm  in 
Iowa,”  writes  E.  C.  HINSHAW,  chief 
game  warden.  “When  we  built  our  experi¬ 
ment  farm  five  years  ago,  we  had  about 
twenty  acres  of  land.  I  intended  to  op¬ 
erate  that  piece  of  land  to  gain  experience 
and  if  we  proved  successful,  then  build  up 
a  game  farm  on  a  large  scale.  You  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  our  success  on  the 
small  farm.  I  believe  the  results  obtained 
are  as  good  as  on  any  farm  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty  acres  of  land,  however, 
has  limited  our  activities. 

“Our  plans  are  now  to  enlarge  the  farm 
to  a  capacity  of  25,000  or  30,000  birds  a 
year.  We  shall  have  Charles  Howard,  our 
present  game  keeper,  who  has  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record,  at  the  head  of  the  new  farm. 
We  shall  experiment  quite  extensively  with 
bobwhite  quails,  together  with  ringnecked 
pheasants  and  different  varieties  of  water 
fowl  and  also  the  prairie  chicken.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  make  an  interesting  re¬ 
port  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 


THINKS  QUAIL  BREEDING  COM 
PARATIVELY  EASY 

ULWIG  P.  SEIDLER,  game  keeper  in 
charge  of  a  private  game  farm  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  lands  of  the  Bridgeport  Hy¬ 
draulic  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  sends  the  BULLETIN  the  following 
report  of  his  activities  with  bobwhite  quail, 
which  he  says  he  finds  comparatively  easy 
to  breed  in  captivity: 

1915 —  Set  16  eggs  with  100%  hatch.  Lost 
10  birds  26  days  old  by  barn-yard 
hens.  The  remainder  were  reared  to 
maturity. 

1916 —  From  18  pair  of  quail,  468  eggs  were 
obtained  up  to  July  10.  Of  these 
394  hatched.  Of  the  chicks  34  were 
killed  by  hens  and  26  disappeared.  A 
total  of  336  birds  were  placed  in  the 
covers  of  the  preserve  in  the  fall. 

1917 —  From  23  pair  of  quail,  552  eggs  were 
obtained  up  to  July  10.  Of  these 
481  hatched ;  28  were  killed  by  hens 
and  62  by  a  weasel  and  a  domestic 
cat.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  401 
birds  were  placed  in  the  covers  of 
the  preserve. 


HELP  JACK  MINER’S  SANCTUARY 

SECRETARY  E.  R.  KERR,  of  the  Essex 
County  Wild  Life  Conservation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ontario,  Canada,  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  information  regarding  the  growth 
of  Jack  Miner’s  great  wild  goose  sanctuary 
in  that  province,  in  a  letter  just  received  by 
the  BULLETIN.  He  says,  in  part : 

“On  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation,  permit  me  to  express  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  for  donation  to  Mr.  John  T.  Miner 
by  your  Association  during  the  year  1917 
for  feeding  of  wild  geese  migrating  to  this 
area  during  the  spring  of  the  year.  Up¬ 
wards  of  3,000  geese  now  visit  this  farm 
which  was  recently  set  aside  by  the  On¬ 
tario  Government  as  a  game  and  bird  sanc¬ 


tuary.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  patience 
of  the  owner  coupled  with  the  interest  of 
your  Association,  we  fear  the  same  suc¬ 
cess  would  not  have  attended  our  efforts. 
We  fully  expect  that  upwards  of  4,000 
geese  will  be  with  us  again  this  spring  and 
you  will,  doubtless,  appreciate  what  our  re¬ 
quirements  this  year  will  be.  The  Ontario 
Government  grant  will  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $700,  and  our  association,  now  in 
its  infancy,  is  undertaking  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  hope  of  raising  a  sufficient 
sum  with  which  to  import  a  quantity  of 
bobwhite  quail  to  place  in  this  area.  Re¬ 
cent  blizzards  almost  destroyed  present 
stocks  in  the  county.” 


DUCK  INCREASE  FOLLOWS  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAW  ENACTMENT 

HE  Blue  Wing  Hunting  Club  of 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  has  its  headquart¬ 
ers  on  the  celebrated  Reelfoot  Lake  in  that 
state,  a  body  of  water  on  which  free  shoot¬ 
ing  of  waterfowl  is  permitted— there  are 
no  private  preserves.  When  this  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration,  the  season  bags 
of  duck  printed  below  give  added  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  part  played  by  the  Federal 
Migratary  Bird  Law  in  increasing  the 
numbers  of  waterfowl  in  this  country.  The 
figures  are  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
COOKE,  a  fine  type  of  southern  sports¬ 
man.  In  perusing  them,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Migratory  Bird  Law  went 
into  effect  in  1913 : 

November,  1913 — 11  men  killed  226  .duck  in 

9  days. 

November,  1913 — 10  men  killed  35  duck  in 

7  days. 

October,  1914 — 11  men  killed  120  duck  in 
11  days. 

November,  1914— 11  men  killed  137  duck  in 

8  days. 

November,  1915 — T3  men  killed  1 5 1  duck  in 
14  days. 

November,  1916 — 17  men  killed  856  duck  in 

10  days. 

November,  1916 — 7  men  killed  317  duck  in 
4  dajrs. 

November,  1916 — 7  men  killed  285  duck  in 
4  days. 

November,  1917 — 14  men  killed  1,329  duck 
in  10  days. 


FEED  THE  BIRDS 

ANY  sportsmen  consider  the  present 
winter  as  hard  a  one  on  game  as  any 
that  this  generation  has  seen.  It  is  certain 
that  birds  have  perished  by  the  thousands, 
quail  particularly.  Save  in  the  states  in 
which  that  species  is  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  sportsmen’s  organizations  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  little  more  than  a  remnant 
will  be  found  this  spring. 

Sportsmen  should  redouble  their  efforts 
to  bring  through  the  birds  that  remain. 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  winter 
feeding  that  grit  is  quite  as  essential  as 
grain,  otherwise  the  quail  or  pheasant  will 
perish  with  a  crop  filled  with  food  which 
it  cannot  grind.  Grit  does  for  birds  what 
teeth  do  for  human  beings.  Feed  un¬ 
threshed  grain  if  possible.  If  not  possi¬ 
ble,  feed  the  threshed  grain  in  straw,  hay 
or  leaves;  if  thrown  on  the  snow  it  soon 
sinks  out  of  sight  or  freezes  in  and  be¬ 
comes  unavailable. 
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TEACH  THE  WOMEN  TO  HANDLE  A  GUN 

“FOR  THE  FEMALE  OF  THE  SPECIES  IS  MORE  DEADLY  THAN 
THE  MALE”  -  KIPLING  MADE  A  BULL’S-EYE  WITH  THAT 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


(  i  X  TINE  times  out  of  ten,  woman, 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical 
endurance,  should  make  as  good  a 
soldier  as  a  man.  Pound  for  pound  the 
average  normal  woman  in  good  health  can 
endure  more  pain,  discomfort  and  fatigue, 
and  can  expend  more  muscular  energy  than 
the  average  normal  man  of  similar  condi¬ 
tion.  Woman  of  necessity  comes  nearer 
the  primitive  type  than  man.  She  is  bio¬ 
logically  more  of  a  savage,  more  of  a  bar¬ 
barian,  and  she  has  therefore  greater 
physical  endurance.  She  can  undergo 
many  strains  a  man  can  not.  Withstand¬ 
ing  cold  or  thirst  or  hunger  or  physical 
privation  of  any  sort,  a  woman  can  outlast 
a  man. — Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent. 

“The  supreme  reason  why  women  would 
make  better  soldiers  than  man  is  because 
when  women  set  out  to  do  a  thing  they  do 
it.  They  are  like  the  little  bugler  who 
when  the  troop  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
played  the  call  to  advance.  After  the  vic¬ 
tory  he  was  asked  why  he  disobeyed  or¬ 
ders,  and  he  said  he  had  never  learned  to 
sound  retreat.  Neither  have  women ! 

t 

“I  would  allow  women  to  be  anything  on 
earth  they  want  to  be.  I  don’t  believe  in 
saying  :*‘Because  you’re  a  woman  you  can’t 
do  thus  and  so.’  If  there  w'ere  anybody 
else  to  do  the  fighting  most  women  wrould 
not  choose  it.  But  when  the  men  fail, 
women  can — and  will — step  into  the  breach.” 

— Dr.  Sarah  J.  McNutt. 

I  am  not  quoting  these  learned  Doctors 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  a  Legion  of 
Death  or  organizing  a  female  platoon  of 
the  local  Home  Guard  Company,  although 
it  is  now  obvious  that  if  some  towns  had 
left  the  matter  of  home  defence  to  the 
women  they  would  not  now  be  so  busy  ex¬ 
plaining  and  making  excuses.  I  merely 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
“the  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly 
than  the  male” ;  that  little  sister  and  friend 
wife  are  not  inherently  the  clinging  vines 
they  at  times  appear,  but  possess  potential 
fighting  qualities  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
teaching  them  to  shoot  is  not  by  any  means 
a  waste  of  time  and  ammunition. 

Given  the  same  amount  of  time  and  in¬ 
struction  a  woman  generally  outstrips  her 
brother  in  the  use  of  arms.  I  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  note  this  fact  both  as 
an  instructor  of  shodting  and  fencing.  In 
the  beginning  Her  Ladyship  approaches  the 
art  of  handling  hot  lead  and  cold  steel  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  she  takes  her 
first  plunge  into  the  surf  or  the  bathing 
pool,  but  once  she  grasps  the  spirit  of  the 
game,  then,  oh  my  brothers,  she  makes  the 
best  of  us  hustle  to  keep  up.  After  master¬ 
ing  the  basic  principles,  she  brings  her 
intuitive  powers  into  play  and  right  there 
is  where  mere  man  gets  the  jolt  of  his 
young  life.  Nor  is  she  afraid  to  soil  her 
clothes  by  getting  down  to  mother  earth 
in  the  military  rifle  game.  She  dons  riding 
breeches  and  elbow  pads  and  goes  to  it 
like  a  veteran. 


ONE  of  the  best  rifle  courses  yet  de¬ 
vised  is  Major  Harllee’s  skirmish 
run,  in  which  one  is  required  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  one  tactical  shell  hole  to  an¬ 
other  and  maintain  an  accurate  and  rapid 
fire  without  knowing  either  how  or  where 
the  bullets  are  taking  effect.  It  is  a  man’s 
game  and  will  “prove  the  hold”  of  the  best 
of  us.  One  day  Frank  Young  made  a  rec¬ 
ord  score  over  this  course,  thereby  trim¬ 
ming  several  old  timers,  including  the 
writer,  and  just  to  show  her  heart  was  in 
the  right  place  Mrs.  Frank  went  banging 
away  down  the  line  and  finished  several 
points  better  off  than  the  nominal  head  of 
the  house ;  did  exactly  what  is  a  form  of 
combat  practice  that  calls  for  skill,  nerve 
and  judgment.  And  Mrs.  Frank  is  a  120- 
pound  person  possessed  of  a  maximum  alti¬ 
tude  of  five  feet. 

NOW  to  spike  the  prevalent  idea  that 
such  skill  is  excess  baggage  when  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  feminine  accom¬ 
plishments. 

One  day  a  flock  of  greaser  bandits  made 
a  flying  raid  north  of  the  line  and  attacked 
a  ’dobe  ranch  house  where  no  one  chanced 
to  be  at  home  except  a  fifteen-year-old 
girl,  and  for  a  moment  another  border  out¬ 
rage  seemed  about  to  be  enacted.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  youngster  had  a  22  hi-power 
Savage  repeater  and  knew  how  to  use  it,  so 
she  simply  got  up  on  the  roof  and  began  a 
vigorous  defence.  I  was  one  of  the  party 
who  were  attracted  by  the  firing  and  came 
to  her  rescue.  We  found  her  with  the  rifle 
in  her  lap  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  tears  of 
anger  not  fright,  mind  you. 

“Good  gracious,”  she  exclaimed,  “isn’t  it 
awful.  Just  to  think  that  three  of  them 
got  away!  You  men  were  very  stupid  to 
rush  right  up  to  the  house  instead  of  cor- 
raling  the  whole  gang  when  you  had  the 
chance.”  This  from  a  little  lady  who  had 
not  yet  celebrated  her  sixteenth  birthday. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  has  a  sister  whose 
search  for  botanical  specimens  often  takes 
her  far  afield  and  one  afternoon  she  dis¬ 
covered  she  was  being  stealthily  followed 
by  a  burly  negro  whom  she  knew  was  re¬ 
puted  to  be  “a  bad  actor.”  Did  she  de¬ 
velop  an  attack  of  hysterics?  She  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  She  simply  showed 
that  obnoxious  person  the  business  end  of 
the  Colt  automatic  pistol  she  habitually 
carries,  and  bade  him  hike  toward  the 
horizon.  As  he  did  not  instantly  comply 
with  this  request,  she  stepped  on  his  ac¬ 
celerator  by  kicking  up  the  dirt  about  his 
feet  with  a  couple  of  ricochet  balls  and  the 
terrified  and  now  harmless  African  soon 
faded  into  the  dim  distance. 

Another  instance:  A  neighbor  of  mine 
was  suddenly  called  out  of  town  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  to  leave  his  wife  and  children 
at  home  alone  for  the  night.  About  two 
A.  M.  the  mother  was  awakened  by  her 
baby  and  after  quieting  the  infant  heard  a 
window  being  forced  on  the  floor  below. 
Her  first  move  was  to  telephone  for  help 


then  she  slipped  a  few  shells  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  repeating  shotgun  and  went  down 
stairs  as  an  expeditionary  force  of  one. 
When  the  police  arrived,  they  found  the 
burglar  with  his  hands  above  his  head 
looking  intently  at  the  muzzle  of  madam’s 
shooting  iron. 

I  could  cite  a  dozen  other  similar  in¬ 
stances,  but  these  three  are  typical  and 
show  clearly  just  how  valuable  a  thorough 
training  in  marksmanship  can  be  in  a  time 
of  emergency.  And  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  Milady  will  lose  her  head  and 
forget  all  she  has  been  taught.  A  woman 
is  naturally  cautious — nature  and  environ¬ 
ment  has  made  her  so — and  for  this  reason 
firearms  are  safer  when  in  her  hands,  as 
she  instinctively  exercises  the  proper  care 
in  her  method  of  handling  them.  But  when 
she  does  shoot,  she  shoots  to  kill.  In  the 
supreme  moment  a  woman  does  the  neces¬ 
sary  thing  when  it  is  necessary.  She  does 
not  compromise  and  temporize  with  a  bad 
situation  in  the  way  a  man  so  often  does. 
For  downright  effectiveness  I  bet  on  Mary. 

SO  far  this  country  has  been  very  for¬ 
tunate,  but  just  because  we  have  not 
as  yet  experienced  any  serious  internal 
disturbances  is  no  guarantee  that  none  will 
occur  in  the  future.  Until  a  year  ago  we 
were  a  nation  of  ostriches,  we  buried  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  spoke  prayerful^ 
of  our  natural  barriers ;  then  came  the  war 
and  a  rude  awakening.  Now  let  us  carry 
our  preparedness  into  the  home  by  teaching 
our  women  the  why  and  how  of  the  good 
old  shooting  game.  This  country  is  simply 
alive  with  alien  enemies  liable  to  cause  trou¬ 
ble  at  any  moment.  Mary  may  never  need 
to  fire  a  shot  in  self  defence  and  I  sincere¬ 
ly  hope  she  does  not,  but  when  she  does 
need  a  weapon  she  will  need  it  mighty  bad. 
Also  the  mere  fact  that  she  possesses  a 
good  gun  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  will 
save  her  many  a  cold  chill  and  moments 
of  sickening  fear. 

Only  the  other  day  a  prominent  woman 
doctor  made  this  comment.  “I  used  to 
dread  night  calls  with  all  my  heart,  but 
since  I  have  taken  up  shooting  as  a  pastime 
and  have  obtained  a  permit  to  carry  a 
pistol,  all  feeling  of  nervousness  has  disap¬ 
peared.  I  tell  you,  Captain,  the  mere  touch 
of  that  little  snub-nosed  automatic  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  security  and  relief  I  can 
not  describe.  As  I  close  my  fingers  about 
its  butt  I  realize  I  am  more  than  a  match 
for  the  biggest  tough  in  the  city. 

“Out  on  your  range  I  find  just  the  out¬ 
door  recreation  I  require,  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  form  of  exercise  that  is  equally 
beneficial  to  mind,  nerves  and  muscles ;  a 
sport  that  gives  complete  rest  by  forcing 
one  to  forget  all  else  for  the  time  being. 
And  the  little  notoriety  I  have  gained  as 
a  shot  is  more  protection  than  the  pistol 
itself.  No  thug  will  molest  a  woman  if  he 
knows  she  has  a  gun  handy — and  possesses 
even  a  working  knowledge  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  What  hold-up  man  would  ever  dream 
of  attempting  to  rob  Annie  Oakley?” 
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DAYS  IN  SHOOTING— “ON”  AND  “OFF” 

THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION,  THE  MAIN  CAUSE  OF  UNEVEN  SCORES,  MAY  BE  RE¬ 
DUCED  TO  A  MINIMUM  BY  CLOSER  CO-ORDINATION  OF  EYE,  MIND,  AND  MUSCLE 

By  J.  R.  BEVIS,  PH.  D„  Co-Author  of  "The  Modem  Rifle” 


INE  5's  and  now  for  another  pos- 
sible”;  “too  straight  is  not  so 
bad” ;  “I  haven't  made  a  5  today, 
just  3’s  and  4’s  with  some  2’s  for  com¬ 
pany”  ;  "Add  another  goose  egg  to  my  nest 
— I  can’t  hit  a  flock  of  balloons” — all  are 
common  expressions  on  the  range,  in  the 
gallery  and  at  the  traps.  Yet  every  per¬ 
son  experienced  in  rifle  or  shotgun  shoot¬ 
ing  has  had  similar  experiences,  has  had 
his  “On”  day's  when  it  seemed  that  he  could 
score  a  possible  or  run  a  straight  with  his 
eyes  shut;  and  he  has  had  his  “Off”  days 
when  it  was  impossible  to  shoot  with  any 
degree  of  skill. 

An  “Off”  is  not  usually  considered  one 
or  two  poor  scores  in  a  string,  and  yet  it 
may  be  so  considered  if  those  poor  scores 
are  the  last  ones  shot.  The  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  meaning  of  the  term  is  that  time 
when  a  decided  tumble  in  one’s  shooting 
has  been  made  which  the  shooter  cannot 
readily  recover.  And  the  word  “days”  is 
not  herein  used  in  its  strictest  meaning, 
but  as  it  is  used  in  shooting  parlance,  in 
which  it  means  a  period  of  time — for  the 
“Off”  day  may  occur  the  same  hour,  the 
hour  following  or  the  day'  after  a  “high.” 

“On”  and  “Off”  days  are  very  similar  in 
occurrence  to  our  regular  meteorological 
conditions  in  which  a  low  follows  a  high,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  an  isolated  low  (when 
one  attempts  shooting  after  not  having 
handled  a  gun  for  weeks).  The  latter  is 
not  a  low  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the 
term,  because  since  the  term  is  purely  com¬ 
parative,  and  implies  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  with  which  it  may  be  compared,  the 
something  in  this  instance  is  too  remote 
for  comparison.  The  low  is  followed  by 
a  high,  but  the  time  of  its  recurrence 
varies  so  widely  in  different  persons  that 
no  specific  rule  may  be  given.  This  im¬ 
plies  that  the  cause  of  our  “Offs”  must  be 
inherent  within  ourselves.  And  such  is  an 
established  fact. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  instances  of  “Off” 
days  witnessed  and  analyzed  by'  the  writer, 
I  give  herewith  some  that  stand  out  prom¬ 
inently  and  exemplify  some  of  tlie  causes 
of  the  “Offs.”  (1)  A  remarkable  pistol 
shot,  having  just  made  a  record  of  24  suc¬ 
cessive  5’s,  scored  a  3  on  his  25th  shot. 
(2)  In  a  shoot-off  by  three  men  in  a  gal¬ 
lery,  strings  after  strings  of  5’s  were  shot, 
each  string  being  a  possible — until  almost 
midnight  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  tie 
would  stand,  one  scored  a  4.  (3)  At  a 

state  shoot  a  friend  was  high,  well  in  the 
lead,  only  to  tumble  headlong  the  next  day. 

A  single  or  two  poor  scores,  even  if  they 
are  the  last  of  the  string,  may  be  justly 
attributable  to  faulty  ammunition,  wind, 
light  and  kindred  causes.  In  the  above  in¬ 
stances,  and  I  might  have  named  a  hun¬ 
dred,  none  of  the  causes  just  mentioned 
effected  the  “Off,”  since  each  instance  was 
critically  analyzed. 

That  the  highest  proficiency  in  any'  art  is 
attained  only  by  the  most  complete  co-or¬ 
dination  of  eye,  mind  and  muscle,  and  the 


intelligent  application  of  the  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  art  is  based  needs  no 
proof.  We  see  the  truth  of  the  statement 
demonstrated  by  the  musician,  the  painter, 
the  surgeon,  the  baseball  pitcher,  and  by 
every  real  expert  (the  term  used  in  its 
highest  sense)  in  his  line.  If  the  co-ordi¬ 
nation  of  these  elements  were  constant;  if 
every  nerve  and  muscle  were  en  rapport 
with  the  eye  and  mind,  then  the  mental 
and  physical  body  would  be  in  perfect 
equilibrium,  and  the  highest  proficiency  at¬ 
tained.  But  this  status  is  not  always  so, 
there  is  ever  a  change  in  that  intimate  re¬ 
lation  of  eye,  mind  and  muscle,  less  in  him 
who  has  developed  the  power  of  co-ordi¬ 
nation  and  greater  in  him  who  has  not 
developed  the  same  power  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  degree.  It  is  this  variation  in  the 
power  ot  co-ordination  of  eye,  mind  and 
muscle  that  is  the  basis  of  our  “Off”  days. 
This  variation  is  the  “personal  equation.” 

Dr.  C.  A.  Young  (Princeton)  writes — 
“With  a  good  instrument  a  skilled  observer 
can  determine  the  clock  error  within  about 
1/30  of  a  second  of  time,  provided  proper 
means  are  taken  to  ascertain  and  allow  for 
the  personal  equation  of  the  observer.”  To 
illustrate — as  a  star  approaches  the  ret¬ 
icle  (wires)  of  the  telescope  the  observer 
presses  an  electric  button  so  that  a  record 
may  be  made  j  ust  at  that  moment  when  the 
star  is  ON  the  wire.  The  error  that  arises 
between  the  record  made  and  the  record 
that  should  have  been  made  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  and  “varies  from  plus  two- 
tenths  to  minus  two-tenths  of  a  second.” 
Quoting  again— “It  is  the  annoying  human 
element  and  always  -more  or  less  uncertain 
and  variable.” 

SHOOTING  is  an  identical  parallel 
case  to  the  taking  of  time  from 
a  star.  Since  no  one  can  hold 

his  sight  on  the  bull,  except  for  the 
briefest  period  imaginable,  he  presses 
the  trigger  as  the  sight  approaches 
the  bull,  estimating  that  the  bullet  will 
leave  the  muzzle  just  as  the  sight  is  on 
the  spot  to  be  hit.  And  like  the  time  ob¬ 
server  he  may'  make  a  slight  error  either 
way,  minus — if  the  sight  gets  beyond  the 
bull,  and  plus — if  it  does  not  reach  the 
bull  before  the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle. 
He  estimates  the  moment  of  pressing  the 
trigger  by  the  rate  and  direction  of  the 
motion  of  the  front  sight  and  pulls  ac¬ 
cordingly.  And  this  is  the  critical  moment. 
For,  after  the  brain  has  received  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  front  sight,  it  requires 
about  i/30th  of  a  second  for  the  message 
“pull  the  trigger”  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
finger.  In  the  meantime,  the  sight  has 
been  moving  over  the  target.  The  message 
once  sent  to  the  finger  cannot  be  recalled, 
neither  can  it  be  overtaken  and  another 
substituted  in  its  place.  Hence,  the  skilled 
marksman  observes  the  position  of  the 
front  sight  at  the  time  the  trigger  was 
pulled  and  calls  his  shot  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty.  The  pseu’do-marksman 


calls  the  shot,  but  relies  upon  chance  to 
impress  the  spectators. 

OF  the  elements,  rate  and  motion  of 
front  sight,  and  nervous  and  muscu¬ 
lar  activity  in  estimating  the  time  to 
press  the  trigger,  the  first  two  elements 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  incorrectly  esti¬ 
mated.  The  third  element,  nervous  and 
muscular  activity  (though  little  is  taken 
in  the  estimation)  is  the  “coon  in  the  tree,” 
and  is  the  disturbing  element.  If  it  were 
uniform,  our  shooting  would  be  uniform, 
and  we  should  have  no  “Off”  days  of  dis¬ 
appointment. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  shooter,  his  power 
of  co-ordination,  may'  be  disturbed  or  over¬ 
thrown  completely  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  a 
meal,  a  smoke,  over  exertion,  a  drink  (of 
tea),  a  change  in  atmospheric  conditions," 
depression,  excitement,  self-consciousness 
(stage  fright),  anxiety,  annoyance,  lack  of 
concentration  of  mind  upon  work,  etc.  An 
analysis  of  the  instances  given  heretofore 
will  demonstrate  some  of  these  causes.  The 
first  person  was  shooting  regularly  and 
high  all  day  in  practice.  The  shooting  in 
question  was  done  before  a  number  of 
friends  at  night,  one  of  whom,  perceiving 
that  an  enviable  record  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  if  he  scored  a  5  on  his  25th  shot. 

remarked  “Now  old  sport,  do  your - .” 

Although  the  shooter  had  kept  pace  with 
the  ever  increasing  anxiety'  made  by  each 
succeeding  5,  and  had  his  equilibrium  at  his 
24th  shot  when  he  made  a  5,  and  had  evi¬ 
dently  his  equilibrium  before  the  remark 
was  made,  it  increased  his  anxiety  in  a 
greater  ratio  that  would  naturally  have 
been  increased  and  destroyed  his  equilib¬ 
rium.  The  party  afterward  told  me  that 
he  would  have  taken  his  pistol  down  and 
waited  a  few  minutes,  but  he  realized  the 
futility  of  doing  so  and  did  the  best  he 
could.  The  person  making  the  remark, 
saw  his  mistake  before  the  sentence  was 
completed  and  be^an  to  apologize  before 
the  shooter  laid  down  his  pistol. 

In  the  second  case — the  spectators  as  well 
as  the  shooters  either  comprehended  the 
effect  of  annoyance  on,  one’s  shooting  or 
either  were  equally  anxious  and  equally  in¬ 
terested,  for  when  any  party  was  shooting 
the  clock  in  the  gallery  could  be  heard. 
The  silence  was  almost  ominous.  An  over 
anxious  zealot  said  in  a  whisper  “I’ll  bet 
ten  to  one  he  scores  his  five.”  The  shooter, 
hearing  the  remark,  scored  a  four,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  disturbance  the  tie  was  count¬ 
ed  still  on.  This  party  did  not  recover  his 
“high”  until  the  second  day  following. 

In  the  third  case — the  man  thought  best 
to  retire  early  and  get  a  good  night’s  rest. 
His  desire  to  stand  high  the  next  day 
being  constant  in  his  mind  prevented  him 
from  soundly  sleeping  (he  was  restless  all 
night).  The  next  morning  when  he  arose 
almost  exhausted  he  was  well  aware  of  his 
inability  to  co-ordinate  and,  of  course,  took 
a  precipitate  flight. 

(continued  on  page  249) 
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An  Improvised  Tip  Guide 

NO  matter  how  well  equipped  one  goes 
into  the  woods  or  out  for  a  fishing 
trip,  it  seems  that  the  one  thing  you  need 
is  the  thing  you  left  behind.  That  is  why  a 
fisherman  who  takes  along  a  good  supply 
of  ingenuity  and  commonsense  seldom 
needs  a  lot  of  store-made  paraphernalia  to 


go  with  it — he  just  picks  up  the  nearest 
thing  and  turns  it  into  what  he  needs.  That 
is  what  I  did  last  summer  when  I  broke 
the  tip  of  my  rod.  It  was  very  near  the 
end  of  a  perfect  day  and  the  fish  were 
biting  so  well  at  just  that  moment  that  I 
did  not  want  to  spare  the  time  to  dig  out 
the  wood  from  the  tip  guide  and  mend 
it  as  it  should  be  done.  I  had  a  large 
safety  pin  in  my  pocket  which  came  to 
light  when  I  pulled  out  my  knife.  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  loop  in  one  end  of  the  pin  and 
decided  that  it  looked  considerably  like  a 
tip  guide.  It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few 
minutes  to  file  through  the  wires,  with  the 
back  of  a  knife  blade  that  was  probably 
intended  for  a  manicure  tool,  and  a  few 
turns  of  fish  line  around  the  tip  of  the 
rod  held  the  safety  pin  guide  firmly  in 
place.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fish  I 
caught  a  few  minutes  later  knew  that  he 
had  been  captured  -with  anything  less  than 
an  agate  guide. 

C.  H.  Johns,  Ohio. 


Securing  Ends  of  Winding  Silk 

I  LIKE  to  putter  with  my  fishing  tackle, 
in  fact,  my  wife  says  that  I  am  glad 
when  things  break  so  that  I  will  have  a 
chance  to  mend  them;  but  I  think  she  said 
that  because  I  raided  her  work  basket  for 
red  silk  to  wind  my  rod.  I  have  used  a 
method  of  fastening  the  ends  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  silk,  and  have  not  patented  it  but  am 
passing  it  on  for  the  good  of  fellow  an¬ 
glers.  I  take  a  very  fine  milliner’s  needle, 
as  this  kind  has  a  long  eye  which  is  easy 
to  thread.  It  must  be  a  very  fine  one,  just 
large  enough  to  permit  threading  with  the 
silk  you  use.  Lay  it  along  the  rod  and  be¬ 
gin  to  wind  from  the  point  toward  the  eye 
of  the  needle.  Of  course,  you  must  make 
your  first  turn  at  exactly  the  place  where 
you  wish  to  start  winding  and  must  have 
the  eye  of  the  needle  about  where  you  wish 


to  stop.  Be  sure  to  make  a  neat  job  of  the 
winding  and  have  every  thread  close  and 
even.  When  the  winding  is  completed  un¬ 
thread  the  needle  and  put  the  end  of  silk 
which  you  have  been  winding  through  the 
eye.  Then  pull  the  needle  out  very  care¬ 
fully  and  both  ends  of  winding  silk  are 
entirely  under  the  wrapping  and  well  se¬ 
cured. 

If  the  winding  is  very  near  the  tip,  it 
may  be  a  trifle  loose  when  the  needle  is 
pulled  out,  although  if  you  get  the  finest 
needle  procurable  you  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  with  this.  In  any  event,  the  winding 
can  be  tightened  just  as  you  tighten  a  roll 
of  paper,  by  twisting  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  wound  until  the  slack  is  taken 
up.  Then  pull  the  ends  until  all  is  close 
and  tight.  Using  very  fine  silk  of  the  best 


quality  makes  a  very  neat  winding.  Coarser 
silk  is  easier  to  wind  and  keep  each  turn 
true,  but  the  finer  silk  looks  better  and 
more  finished.  A  coat  of  varnish  over  the 
winding  silk  will  make  it  doubly  secure, 
although  I  do  not  always  use  it.  The  pro¬ 
tection  which  it  gives  the  silk,  however, 
makes  worth  while  the  extra  labor  and 
expense.  B.  Price,  Maine. 


One-day  Outings  in  Spring 

IT  is  a  big  mistake  to  think  that  one  can¬ 
not  have  a  bit  of  outdoors  unless  he  can 
get  far  away  from  the  city.  On  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  every  city  or  town  are  many  spots 
that  are  attractive  and  easily  reached  by 
trolley,  motorcycle  or  even  “shanks  mare.” 
But  the  most  important  part  of  these  one- 
day  outings  is  the  lunch,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  get  away  from  restaurants  and 
road-houses  and  cook  your  own  meal.  O'ut 
like  this  there  is  nothing  like  a  warm  meal, 
but  it  is  a  nuisance  to  carry  things  along 
that  have  to  be  carried  home  again.  We 


have  worked  out  a  series  of  one-meal  out¬ 
ings  that  are  very  good.  All  we  carry  is 
a  small  nail,  a  strand  of  wire,  a  pocket 
knife,  a  collapsible  drinking  cup  and  two 
spoons.  Here  are  three  menus  which  we 
have  tested.  I — Can  of  tomatoes,  2  pota¬ 
toes — always  boiled  at  home  before  we 
start — 4  slices  of  bacon,  buttered  bread; 
salt  and  pepper.  2 — Can  of  sweet  corn,  2 
potatoes,  3  pork  sausages,  buttered  bread; 
salt  and  pepper.  3 — Can  of  sauerkraut,  2 
potatoes,  three  frankfurters,  buttered  rye 
bread ;  salt  and  pepper.  Open  the  can  at 
the  side  and  cut  out  a  square  piece.  This 
must  be  done  carefully.  It  is  best  to  re¬ 
move  a  cupful  of  the  contents  which  can 
be  added  later  when  the  liquid  has  boiled 
off.  Punch  two  holes  in  the  can  at  the 
sides,  string  in  the  wire  for  a  handle  and 
hang  over  a  tiny  fire  on  a  leaning  crane. 

It  takes  four  hands  to  manage  this  delicate 
proceeding  without  spilling  some  of  the 
contents.  If  you  are  not  expert  with  the 
jack-knife  it  is  best  to  take  a  sharp 
can-opener  with  you.  Drop  the  pota¬ 
toes  into  the  can  of  tomatoes  and  let 
them  warm.  Then  flatten  out  the  square 
piece  of  tin  and  nail  it  to  the  end 
of  a  stick.  This  makes  a  little  frying  pan 
on  which  the  bacon  and  sausages  can  be 
broiled.  One  big  convenience  of  these 
meals  is  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  carried  home  again,  and  the  novel  way 
of  cooking  makes  a  lot  of  merriment  for 
a  select  party  of  two.  Gipsying  is  a  lot  , 
of  fun;  just  try  it. 

Frogging  is  a  lot  of  fun  and  on  tramps  ; 
into  the  country  frogs  are  often  found.  A 
treble  frog  hook  can  be  tucked  into  the 
pocket  if  it  is  protected  in  the  manner  j 
shown.  'A  hole  is  bored  through  a  large  , 
cork,  the  six  feet  of  line  is  pulled  through 
the  hole  and  the  end  of  hooks  also,  until 
the  points  are  imbedded  in  the  cork.  Then 
wrap  the  line  around  cork  and  over  hooks. 
This  keeps  them  in  place  for  instant  use. 


And  frogs’  legs,  skinned,  rolled  in  meal 
and  crumbs  and  fried  in  butter  are  a  dainty 
dish.  The  best  way  to  kill  the  frog  is  to 
grasp  his  hind  legs  and  lay  him  on  his  back 
on  a  rock.  Then  with  a  heavy  implement 
such  as  the  handle  of  a  pocket  knife,  held 
by  the  blade,  strike  it  a  hard  blow  on  the 
throat.  It  will  be  instantly  killed. 
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A  Camp  for  the  Boys 

NOW  that  spring  has  come,  all  the  boys 
will  want  to  get  out  in  the  woods  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  play  at  camping. 
I  know  I  did  when  I  was  a  boy.  Quite  a 
bunch  of  us  used  to  camp  on  an  old  creek 
bottom  and  the  noises  that  roared  up  from 
that  camp  ground  when  we  got  going  full 
tilt  must  have  sounded  glorious  to  some 
old  red  bloods  who  were  real  boys  when 
young;  but  to  many  others  it  sounded 
scandalous,  I  have  no  doubt.  There  we 


live  d,  fought 
each  other  and 
played.  Here  is 
a  description  of 
one  of  the  best 
and  easiest 
camps  for  a 
bunch  of  boys 
to  make.  Get 
a  h  a  r  dw  o  o  d 
board,  such  as  ash,  about  three  inches  wide 
and  two  inches  thick.  In  it  bore  five  pair 
of  double  three-quarter  inch  holes  as 
shown  in  the  drawing  and  two  more  holes 
in  the  ends  of  the  board.  Procure  one 
dozen  green  hazel  or  ash  rods  about  five 
feet  long;  push  one  end  of  the  rods  in  the 
holes  which  have  been  bored  and  push  the 
other  end  into  the  ground  in  a  nice  curve. 
This  completes  the  frame  which  is  then 
covered  with  canvas,  burlap  gunny  sacks, 
birchbark,  tarred  paper,  or  anything  else 
that  suggests  itself  to  the  imagination.  It 
makes  a  splendid  camp,  and  if  you  have  a 
boy  and  want  to  get  in  his  good  graces,  a 
sure  way  is  for  you  to  go  out  and  help 
him  build  it. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 


Drying  Fishing  Lines 

EVERY  angler  knows  that  lines  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  every  time  they  are 
used,  and  almost  everyone  has  tried  out 
many  kinds  of  line-driers,  both  the  patent 
kind  and  those  that  are  written  about  by- 
anglers  in  the  outdoor  magazines.  I  have 
tried  nearly  all  of  them  and  have  finally 
concluded  that  the  natural  way  is  the  best 
of  all — that  is,  when  I  come  in  from  fish¬ 
ing  I  go  to  the  attic  and  unwind  my  line, 
letting  it  fall  as  it  will  in  a  loose  coil  or 


pile  on  the  floor.  Then  I  make  a  loop  on 
the  end  and  catch  it  over  a  wooden  pin  so 
that  it  cannot  become  lost  or  tangled. 
When  I  want  the  line  again  I  untie  the 
loop,  run  it  through  the  guides  and  fasten 
to  the  reel.  As  I  wind  in,  the  line  adjusts 
itself  naturally  without  a  twist  or  tangle. 
The  line  may  be  piled  in  any  dry  place  so 
long  as  it  will  not  be  disturbed  or  stepped 
on,  as  the  coils  must  be  kept  loose. 

J.  H.  W„  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


A  Self  Photographing  Camera 

OW  often  many  of  us  who  frequent 
the  wild  places  have  wished  that  we 
could  get  pictures  of  birds  and  animals  in 
natural  poses. 

For  a  simple  kink  to  make  any  camera 
take  a  picture  I  think  this  device  will 
answer  most  purposes. 

I  will  give  no  dimensions  as  no  two 
trees  are  alike. 

The  camera  must  be  securely  tied  to  the 
tree  and  focused  at  a  point  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  probably  appear.  Referring  to 
the  sketch :  the  branch  “A”  is  stripped  of 
its  twigs  and  bent  down  into  a  notch  cut 
in  the  tree  a  few  inches  above  the  camera. 
Then  run  a  string  down  under  “B”  and 
tie  it  to  the  finger  release  of  the  shutter. 
The  trip  string  which  is  attached  to  bait 


or  stretched  across  a  game  trail  goes  in  the 
notch  under  “A”  and  is  tied  around  the 
tree  about  two  inches  above  the  notch. 
Now  all  is  set  and  when  the  trip  string 


is  pulled  twig  “A”  slips  out  of  the  notch 
and  exerts  sufficient  pull  to  make  the  ex¬ 
posure. 

Of  course  it  is  well  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  works  smoothly  before  the  plate  or 
film  is  put  in  place. 

Chas.  E.  Smith,  New  York. 


An  Ever-Ready  Fish  Scaler 

T  is  not  necessary  in  our  fishing  camp  to 
take  along  a  patent  fish  scaler,  although 
a  fish  scaler  is  a  very  handy  thing  to  have 


Nail 


in  camp.  We  simply  make  our  own,  and 
if  we  lose  it  we  make  another.  You  can 
see  from  the  picture  how  very  simple  it  is. 
The  metal  cap  of  a  bottle — we  use  a  beer 
bottle  cap,  but  there  are  many  soft  drinks 
that  are  bottled  in  the  same  sort  of  bot¬ 
tles — is  nailed  to  a  flat  stick,  the  end  of 
which  is  shaped  to  fit  the  hand  easily'. 
Drive  a  small  nail  or  a  couple  of  tacks 
through  the  center  of  the  bottle  cap.  A 
nail  is  better,  as  it  can  be  clinched  over  on 
the  top  of  the  stick.  If  you  want  to  do  the 
work  in  a  hurry,  nail  on  two  bottle  cape  or 
even  three,  side  by  side  lengthwise  on  the 
stick,  but  be  careful  not  to  split  the  wood. 
This  little  implement  rips  the  scales  of  the 
fish  in  a  jiffy.  Harry  Ripley,  Minn. 


A  Life-line  for  Snagged  Baits 

F  y-ou  have  ever  stood  helpless  while  your 
pet  plug  dangled  in  the  bushes  out  of 
reach  or  else  far  out  in  the  clutches  of 
some  ugly  snag,  y-ou  will  appreciate  this 
bit  of  advice,  which  was  given  to  me  by- 
a  noted  authority-  on  angling.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  mentioned  it  in  his  books.  If 
you  have  played  ball  and  can  throw  a  stone 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  it  is  hard  to 
cast  a  bait  where  you  cannot  retrieve  it 
with  a  life-line.  This  is  merely  a  long, 
heavy  line,  coarse  cotton  line  is  good,  to 
which  you  can  tie  the  nearest  available 
flat  stone — several  casts  may  have  to  be 
made — and  the  bait  is  saved.  It  is  a  very- 
small  thing  to  carry,  this  life-line,  but  it 
saves  much  time  and  temper. 

P.  C.  D.,  New  York. 
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PUTTING  THE  CANOE  IN  COMMISSION 

WHEN  THE  ICE  LEAVES  THE  LAKES  AND  RIVERS  YOUR  CANOE  MUST  BE  ALL 
READY  AND  IN  THE  PINK  OF  CONDITION  FOR  SPRING  FISHING  AND  CRUISING 

By  JULE  MARSHALL 


Merriment 


HAVE  you  decided  how 
you  will  refinish  your 
canoe  for  commission 
this  spring?  Perhaps  it  is 
next  Sunday  that  you  will 
sneak  off  to  the  boat  house 
and  turn  the  boat  over,  and 
the  question  too.  We  know 
how  it  is  for  the  same  thing 
has  gripped  us  for  many  a 
year.  Also,  we  have 
watched  the  results  of 
many  laudatory  as  well  as 
disastrous  treatment. 

The  amount  of  work  you 
put  in  will  depend,  of 
course,  on  the  condition  of 
the  outfit  and  the  use  it  is 
to  be  put  to.  Many  a  one 
will  have  two  or  even  more 
canoes  to  tackle.  One  canoe,  no  doubt,  will 
be  comparatively  new  and  will  be  used 
carefully  and  finished  finely.  Another  will 
be  a  veteran  craft  used  for  rough  going, 
which  will  be  given  a  tough  but  less  care¬ 
ful  treatment  that  will  see  it  through  yet 
another  season. 

Whichever  it  be,  certain  things  must  be 
done.  It  should  be  cleaned,  repairs  must 
be  made,  the  surface  must  be  smoothed, 
then  varnished  or  painted  and  perhaps 
decorated.  Without  a  doubt,  last  season 
saw  you  using  the  canoe  right  up  to  the  last 
minute.  You  did  not  think  of  its  condi¬ 
tion  when  you  put  it  on  the  rack  on  the 
last  occasion  for  the  big  winter  snooze. 
Now  you  examine  it  carefully  and  find  it 
really  reflects  the  kind  of  work  you  put 
in  on  it  last  spring. 

The  canoeists  can  spend  many  a  pleas¬ 
ant  hour  in  this  outfitting  season,  especially 
where  there  are  a  number  of  others  at 
work  on  similar  crafts.  A  lot  of  interest¬ 
ing  points  can  be  gained  by  comparison. 
Considerable  fun  as  well  as  experience  is 
derived  from  mistakes.  All  are  imbued 
with  the  spirit  and  fellowship  of  the  sport. 
Plenty  of  merriment  is  sure  to  abound. 
If  you  want  to  see  the  picture  go  to  one 
of  the  canoe  clubs  or  public  canoe  houses. 
The  canoeist  differs  from  his  brother,  the 
large  boat  owner,  in  that  the  latter  sails 
in  parties  during  the  summer  but  in  spring 
and  fall  works  alone. 

Now  then  to  work.  Let’s  take  those 
“horses”  from  under  Jack’s  canoe;  he  had 
no  right  to  leave  his  old  tub  blocking  up 
all  the  room  anyway.  Lift  the  “best  boat 
in  the  house  down”  (easy  now  don’t  let 
her  slip!).  There  she  is  bottom  up.  Oh 
man,  look  at  the  grease  and  dirt  on  my 
coat  sleeve  from  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
Well,  if  he  want  to  work  we’ll  have  to 
get  into  the  grand  old  duds. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  couple 
of  buckets  of  clean  water  on  the  stove. 
When  the  water  is  quite  warm,  empty  a 
half  package  of  some  scouring  powder  into 
one  of  the  buckets  and  dissolve  by  stir¬ 
ring.  Then  with  a  good  stiff  scrubbing 


o 


abounds  when  canoeists  gather  in  the  outfitting  season 

brush,  scour  thoroughly  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  canoe.  Before  the  wood  dries, 
rinse  just  as  thoroughly  with  clean  warm 
water.  The  scouring  powder  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  washed  away,  for  if  left  to  dry  it 
will  eat  and  raise  the  old  varnish  or  paint 
in  a  manner  not  easily  remedied.  Soap  and 
water  will  clean  well  but  will  not  get  at 
the  grease  and  grit  like  a  scouring  powder. 

By  all  means,  do  not  use  lye,  potash  or 
pure  ammonia  unless  you  want  to  see  how 
fast  the  canoe  will  disintegrate.  Scrub 
your  blades  and  other  canoe  paraphernalia 
at  the  same  time  the  canoe  is  cleaned  as 
they  have  not  been  immune  from  the 
season’s  grime.  Put  your  things  away 
for  the  week  and  cover  them  if 


Scour  the  canoe  inside  and  out 


possible  from  the  dust. 
UR  next  work  day, 
perhaps  a  week 
hence,  should  find  the 
canoe  dry  and  ready  for  re¬ 
pairs.  Keel  and  stem 
cracks  may  be  filled  in  with 
white  lead.  Then  by  tight¬ 
ening  the  screws,  the  sur¬ 
plus  will  be  squeezed  out 
leaving  the  seams  tight  for 
the  season.  Canvas  tears 
can  be  mended  by  burning 
shellac,  layer  after  layer, 
until  the  ragged  edges  of 
the  canvas  are  so  well  knit- 
ed  together  as  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  stronger  in  this  place 
than  it  was  previous  to  the 
rip.  Celluloid  cements  and 
marine  glues  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
but  are  not  always  quite  as  lasting.  Do 
not  apply  outside  patches  as  nothing  under 
the  sun  will  make  them  stay  put.  Like¬ 
wise,  do  not  use  tacks  or  screws  for 
beaches  and  floats  drag  them  out  in  no 
time.  If  you  have  to  patch,  cut  the  old 
break  with  square  corners  and  cut  the 
patch  to  fit  neatly  inside,  sealing  it  with 
the  shellac  process.  In  burning  the  shel¬ 
lac,  do  not  let  it  burn  to  a  crisp.  Simply 
let  some  of  the  alcohol  burn  off,  blow  it 
out,  and  when  somewhat  cooled  and  still 
“tacky,”  press  it  home  tightly  with  your 
fingers. 

Checks  in  wooded  canoes  may  be  easily 
plugged  with  wedges.  These  are  straight 
slivers  cut  the  same  length  as  the  check 
or  crack,  trimmed  to  a  knife  edge  on  one 
side.  The  wedge  is  smeared  with  glue  and 
tapped  into  the  check  from  the  outside  of 
the  canoe  and  left  party  protruding  until 
fully  set.  Later  it  is  trimmed  off  flush 
with  the  planking.  A  very  small  check ' 
should  be  counterchecked  to  prevent  it 
from  extending  further.  This  is  done  by 
pushing  a  knife  point  well  into  the  wood 
at  right  angles  to  and  at  each  end  of  the 
check.  Slightly  opened  seams  should  not 
be  filled  with  anything  save  the  varnish, 
as  they  will  swell  tightly  when  once  the 
canoe  is  in  the  water  again.  Wide  open 
seams  in  old  dried  out  canoes  had  better 
be  caulked.  This  is  done  by  twisting 
strands  of  cotton  batting  similar  to  a  yarn, 
soaking  it  well  in  softened  white  lead  and 
pressing  it  into  the  cracks  with  a  chisel., 
More  white  lead  is  used  to  fill  in  any 
space  left  in  the  cracks.  When  this  is 
fairly  hard,  the  seams  should  be  varnished 
before  the  canoe  is  to  be  entirely  finished. 
Deep  scars  or  scratches  in  wood  may  be 
obliterated  by  first  cleaning  the  indenture 
and  then  laying  a  steaming  hot  towel  over 
the  spot.  The  steam  will  raise  the  wood 
in  the  scar  to  the  level  required,  but  sev¬ 
eral  applications  may  be  necessary. 

Smoothing  the  surface  is  the  last  step 
preparatory  to  the  varnishing  or  painting. 
Here  is  where  many  of  us  attempt  more 
(continued  on  page  243) 
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FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 


[Readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  are  invited  to  use  these  columns  to  express  their  opinions 
on  various  subjects,  although  their  views  may  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Editors. J 


TWENTY-SIX  FISH  ON  ONE  HOOK 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  (even  if 
they  are  quoted  by  a  fisherman)  in  the 
following  facts : 

While  fishing  through  the  ice  this  year 
on  Mr.  Konold’s  Pond,  Westville,  Conn., 
I  caught  a  pickerel  sixteen  inches  long  by 
measurement.  About  one  and  half  pounds 
in  weight,  estimated.  While  dressing  it 
I  examined  the  contents  of  its  stomach  and 
he  right  well  might  be  called  a  fresh  water 
shark,  and  the  Fish  Commissioners  ought 
to  prohibit  him  from  eating  so  much  at 
one  meal.  For  his  stomach  contained  one 
bullhead  two  inches  long  and  almost  in 
perfect  condition,  and  twenty-four  roach, 
all  but  two  in  good  condition  from  one- 
half  inch,  to  one  inch  in  length.  I  was 
surprised,  first,  because  of  the  number  of 
roach,  and  second,  because  I  had  never 
seen  roach  of  that  size  only  in  the  fall  of 
the  year.  Wish  I  could  have  taken  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  fish  and  contents.  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  I  caught  twenty-six  fish  at  one 
time,  with  one  hook.  Can  you  beat  it? 

James  F.  Parsons,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


worth  picking  up.  So  I  give  them  “the 
cold  shoulder”  till  they  pass  me  and  then 
a  warm  reception.  The  other  was  a  tricky 
old  cock  in  some  thirty  or  forty  acres  of 
thicket.  It  seemed  like  “hunting  a  needle 
in  a  hay  stack,”  but  my  setter  dog  “Rex” 
knows  his  business.  I  was  working  him 
with  a  bell  on  his  collar.  When  nearly 
through  the  thicket  he  came  on  point  at 
the  edge  of  a  thick  growth  of  kalmia.  I 
called  my  friend,  who  came  up  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  off,  and  just  then  a  strange  setter 
dashed  down  from  above  me  and  right  up 
to  Rex,  who  moved  into  the  thicket.  I 
thought  the  old  cock  gone  and  I  walked 
past  the  dogs,  not  seeing  them.  I  told  my 
friend  that  I  believed  the  strange  dog  had 
broken  Rex’s  point,  but  he  said  the .  bird 
had  not  flushed.  Turning,  I  saw  the 
strange  dog  backing  Rex  and  a  young  man 
came  up.  I  asked  the  stranger  to  step  in 
between  us  and  as*  we  walked  in  the  cock 
burst  from  cover  and  I  dropped  him  with 
my  little  sixteen.  Thus  the  arrival  of  an¬ 
other  sportsman  contributed  to  the  bagging 
of  a  wise  old  bird. 

Ernest  L.  Ewbank,  North  Carolina. 


BAGGING  A  WISE  OLD  GROUSE 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

This  winter  has  been  the  most  severe 
ever  known  in  these  mountains.  Below 
zero  several  times  and  for  eight  consecu¬ 
tive  weeks  only  two  days  that  the  mercury 
was  above  32  degrees,  but  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  Bob-white  have  pulled  through 
very  well  and  the  grouse  also. 

I  bagged  not  long  ago  twTo  fine  cock 
grouse  and  they  were  by  no  means  thin. 
One  came  right  at  me.  I  turned  my  back 
at  him  and  shot  him  after  he  passed.  In 
the  woods  one  runs  the  risk  of  either  a 
clear  miss  or  a  bird  shot  to  pieces.  Un¬ 
less  one  quickly  raises  his  gun  enough  so 
that  he  cannot  see  the  bird,  he  misses ;  and 
if  he  hits,  the  chances  are  the  bird  is  not 


I  never  shoot  around  this  catch  pen.  I 
have  a  rope  or  lariat  with  which  I  make 
a  noose  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  drop 
it  over  the  wolf’s  neck.  By  pulling  him  up 
for  a  short  time  it  is  all  over  with  him 
and  there  is  no  smell  of  blood  to  drive 
the  next  visitor  away.  Once  I  got  a  large 
black  bear  in  one  of  these  pens.  I  had 
some  trouble  with  him,  but  I  got  him 
choked  after  a  hard  tussle ;  by  snubbing 
my  lariat  to  a  tree  and  side  of  pen  it  was 
all  over  wdth  no  shooting. 

I  read  Forest  and  Stream  each  month 
and  enjoy  the  letters  from  other  readers. 
I  have  followed  the  trapping  and  hunting 
game  for  twenty-nine  years  steady,  having 
hunted  and  trapped  since  I  was  a  boy  of 
nine  years. 

Edward  T.  Price,  Michigan. 


FROM  AN  OLD  HUNTER  AND 
TRAPPER 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  am  one  of  the  lovers  of  woodcraft  and 
will  relate  a  few  old-time  ideas.  One  we 
used  back  in  the  seventies  was  to  cut  a 
strip  of  hide  from  a  doe’s  hind  legs  inside 
from  gamble  joint  about  four  inches  wide 
by  eight  inches  long.  This  takes  the  tuft 
of  hair  on  gamble  joint  and  was  laced  on 
ball  or  instep  of  moccasins  so  when  each 
step  would  leave  the  scent.  Every  buck 
that  came  across  this  would  follow  your 
track  and  after  tramping  around  for  a  few 
miles  we  would  build  a  scaffold  up  in  the 
crotches  of  trees  about  8  or  10  feet  from 
ground  and  keep  still.  The  bucks  would 
walk  up  near  you  so  it  was  an  easy  job 
to  get  a  good  shot.  Wolves  also  will  fol 
low  you  and  lynxes,  wild  cats,  bear  and 
almost  any  large  animals  will  do  the  same; 
but  for  wolf  and  coyotes  I  burn  a  chunk 
of  venison  on  a  live  bed  of  coals  just  be¬ 
fore  dark  and  hustle  it  out  to  a  catch-pen. 
This  is  built  of  small  logs,  6x8  feet  by 
5x2  feet,  with  a  pole  and  brush  roof  in 
which  is  a  hole  about  three  feet  square  in 
high  side  of  peak  of  roof.  I  hang  the  meat 
up  inside  on  top  pole  to  one  side  of  hole. 
The  wolves  smell  this  meat  a  long  distance 
and  will  come  around  and  jump  inside. 
They  can  not  get  out  and  I  have  caught 
seven  and  eight  at  one  time.  It  was  com¬ 
mon  to  get  one,  two  or  three  each  night. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  BLACK 
GULL 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

William  Starr  asks  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  in  closing  his  article  “A  Clever  Sea¬ 
gull”  in  the  January  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream:  “Has  any  one  else  seen  a  gull 
as  clever  as  this?” 

We  just  did.  Wife  and  myself  are 
“wintering”  on  the  Sound.  Perched  on  a 
twenty  foot  rock  ledge  stands  our  little 
10  x  12  cabin,  fully  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  winter  storms.  Today  broke  stormy, 
with  a  driving  rain  that  kept  us  indoors. 
Sitting  at  the  south  window,  my  wife 
called  my  attention  to  the  actions  of  a 
black  gull  hovering  around  an  ice-hole  cut 
for  oyster  dredging.  The  gull  did  exactly 
as  Mr.  Starr’s  gull  has  done,  with  this 
exception,  however,  that  it  rose  but  three 
times  into  the  air,  on  each  occasion  going 
a  little  higher.  Judging  from  the  window 
the  gull  rose  about  fifty  feet  the  last  time 
and  then  swooping  down  on  its  prey — in 
this  case  a  mussel,  claims  are  too  precious 
to  be  thrown  away  just  now — leisurely 
devoured  it. 

Dekay,  Farewell  Island,  Conn. 


LEARNING  “ALL”  ABOUT  FLIES 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

1  have  read  many  articles  on  fly-tying 
and  I  notice  that  the  men  who  write  them 
seldom  divulge  the  exact  feathers  they  use 
in  special  patterns.  I  would  like  to  know 
all  about  the  flies  and  think  others  feel  as 
I  do.  Herbert  Y.  Gray,  New  York. 

[Dr.  Holden  has  prepared  an  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  the  feathers  used  in  nearly  a 
hundred  flies,  which  will  be  published  in 
the  May  number. — Editors.] 
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A  DOWN  EAST  GUIDE  AT  THE  DOG  SHOW 

PETE  FROM  THE  BIG  WOODS  LOOKS  IN  ON  THE  SHOW  IN  THE  GARDEN 
AND  WRITES  HIS  VARIOUS  IMPRESSIONS  TO  THE  FOLKS  BACK  HOME 

By  HIMSELF 


RIEND  Bill: 

I  meant  to  write 
to  you  as  soon  as  I 
struck  town  and  I 
don’t  know  why  I 
haven’t,  but  last 
night  I  went  to  the 
Dog  Show,  and 
knowing  how  much 
you  think  of  that 
old  mongrel  that 
you  call  a  foxhound 
I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  like  to  hear  all  about  the  show. 

I  was  in  to  see  Mr.  Jones  about  that 
matter  of  business  that  brought  me  here 
and  he  said,  “How’d  you  like  to  go  to  the 
Dog  Show  in  the  Garden?”  and  of  course 
I  said,  “I’m  agreeable,”  and  then  he  said 
how  sorry  he  was  that  he  couldn’t  go  with 
me, :  but  he  had  two  tickets  I  could  use. 
And  so  I  did — that  is,  I  used  one,  and 
the  one  I  didn’t  have  any  one  to  take  on 
I  just  lost  on  the  sidewalk  thinking  maybe 
somebody  would  find  it  and  come  along  in 
to  the  Show.  Well,  when  I  got  to  the 
"“Garden”  blamed  if  it  wasn’t  the  same  old 
place  where  they  used  to  have  the  Sports¬ 
men’s  Shows  and  where  you  and  me  and 
Henry  run  that  booth  for  the  guides’  asso¬ 
ciation  fifteen — twenty  years  ago.  It’s  the 
same  old  place,  Bill,  only  twenty  years  dir¬ 
tier  and  with  the  smell  that  you  remember 
•overpowered  by  a  sort  of  dog  smell;  and 
the  big  pond  in  the  middle  where  old  John 
Cusack  and  his  dog  Pinkie  rode  logs  must 
•of  dried  up,  for  they  had  a  kind  of  ring 
there  where  they  judged  the  dogs. 

Gee,  it  was  funny — all  around  was  tiers 
of  little  stalls  like,  hiked  up  on  a  base 
above  the  floor  so  that  the  dogs  were  well 
up  where  people  could  see  them  and  where 
they  could  bark  in  your  ears  but  couldn’t 
get  a  chance  to  bite  you  unawares.  And 
such  a  noise  I  never  heard  in  my  life?  It 
was  worse  than  a  crowd  of  river  drivers  at 
a  movie  show.  I  never  did  think  much 
of  a  dog  as  a  musical  instrument,  unless 
perhaps  that  hound  of  yours  when  he  got 
a  fox  out,  but  the  noise  in  that  Garden 
sounded  just  like  a  great  big  organ  that 
was  being  hammered  on  by  a  lot  of  kids. 
There  was  every  kind  of  dog  I  ever  heard 
of  and  some  that  I  couldn’t  of  dreamt  up 
if  I’d  tried.  And  here  they  all  were,  in 
their  little  straw  lined  stalls,  trying  to  re¬ 
ward  their  dear  masters  by  getting  some  kind 
of  a  blue  ribbon  or  pink  tag  or  tin  cup  for 
them  to  gass  about  for  the  next  ten  years. 

And  what  do  you  suppose--you  remem¬ 
ber  that  great  big  brute  of  a  homely  man’s 
<log  that  George  Creed  brought  over  from 
Newfoundland,  well,  there  was  one  just 
like  him  here  and  he  laid  there  in  his  stall 
rolling  his  homely  red  eyes  and  slobbering, 
and  a  woman  sitting  by  him  watching  him 
like  a  baby  and — knitting.  Yes,  sir,  there 
she  sat  just  as  independent  as  you  please 
and  looking  like  a  proud  mother  with  one 
child.  I  saw  a  lot  of  women  dog-tending 
a  little  later;  it  seems  that  they  kind  of  like 


to  knit  and  tend  dogs  in  public  places. 

There  was  lots  of  Great  Danes,  they  call 
them — you  know  the  kind  I  mean,  although 
like  me  I’ll  bet  you  always  thought  they 
was  bloodhounds,  for  they  are  thp  same¬ 
looking  dogs  that  chase  Eliza  across  the  ice 
in  that  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  show  that  comes 
to  Shaw’s  Hall  every  spring.  I  liked  the 
Airedales  best,  they  are  a  great  sight  and 
I’ll  bet  for  all  they  are  so  kind  that  they 
could  put  up  some  scrap.  I  guess  every¬ 
one  owns  an  Airedale  they  were  so  many 
cages  of  them.  They  are  so  cocky  and  in¬ 
dependent  even  though  they  do  look  like  a 
used-up  hairbrush.  There  weren’t  any  knit¬ 
ting  women  around  these  stalls — seems  like 
an  Airedale  must  be  a  man’s  dog. 

There  was  lots  of  pointers  and  setters, 
of  course.  All  colors  and  some  fine  red 
ones,  although  even  a  backwoods  guide 
would  of  known  better  than  to  show  off 
a  red  setter  on  a  bright  red  carpet  and 
expect  him  to  have  any  color.  Just  about 
then  I  managed  to  nose  into  the  crowd 
about  the  judging  ring.  The  judges  would 
stand  in  one  end  of  the  space  and  some 
dog  would  trot  back  and  forwards  in  front 
of  him  leading  a  foolish-looking  man  or 
woman  on  the  other  end  of  the  string. 
Then  the  judge  would  frown  and  cough  a 
couple  of  times  and  take  out  a  note  book 
and  write  a  little.  Then  the  dog  would  run 
faster  and  the  man  would  trot  after  him — 
I  tell  you,  Bill,  I’ve  felt  like  a  fool  many 
a'  time  when  we  been  having  canoe  races 
and  greased  pole  stunts  to  show  off  to  the 
sports  at  the  Lake  and  I’ll  bet  I  know  just 
how  them  men  felt.  The  women  seemed 
to  kind  of  like  it  all  but  one  woman  who 
built  pretty  heavy  and  she  got  awfully 
fussed.  She  was  showing  off  a  little  white 
fox  terrier  and  I  guess  he  knew  she  ought 
to  get  a  prize  of  some  sort  for  he  kept 
putting  her  between  the  judge  and  himself 
just  to  show  her  off  well,  I  suppose,  and 
the  judge  had  to  play  peekaboo  first  on 
one  side  and  the  other  to  get  a  squint  at 
the  dog.  It  was  funny  to  see  the  way 
people  tried  not  to  laugh. 

I  GIVE  up  looking  at  the  judging  because 
somehow  the  judges  knew  so  much  more 
about  dogs  than  I  did  that  it  made  me 
mad.  They  never  chose  a  single  dog  that 
I  thought  ought  to  of  got  the  prize.  I 
guess  from  their  looks  some  of  the  others 
thought  just  as  I  did.  I  got  tired  after 
awhile  and  went  over  to  the  Forest  and 
Stream  booth  and  sat  down  for  a  chat 
with  the  young  man  there.  While  we  was 
setting  there  an  awful  looking  old  bum  of 
a  tramp  came  slouchin  along,  as  indepen¬ 
dent  as  could  be.  Everybody  stared  at 
him — say,  Bill,  we’d  be  ashamed  in  the 
country  to  stare  the  way  folks  do  in  the 
city — and  the  Forest  and  Stream  man  said, 
“Well,  how  in  thunder  did  that  feller  ever 
get  in  here?  It  costs  me  one  bean  to  come 
through  those  gates  and  he  looks  as  if  he 
had  a  bean  he’d  eat  it.”  And  then,  Bill, 

I  remembered  that  ticket  I’d  thrown  away 


and  I  felt  as  if  every  one  knew  it  and  was 
looking  right  at  me.  So  I  said,  “Well,  I 
guess  I’ll  go  home.”  And  the  Forest  and 
Stream  man  said,  “Have  you  been  up  in 
the  pet  dog  room  yet?  No?  Well,  you 
go.”  And  I  did. 

It  was  up  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  rick¬ 
ety  stairs  and  when  I  got  there  I  thought 
I’d  made  a  mistake  and  that  there  was  an 
incubator-baby  show  going  on  there,  for 
all  around  the  room  were  little  incubators¬ 
like  with  pink  and  blue  and  white  silk 
hangings  with  gold  trimmings  and  letters. 
In  the  corner  next  the  door  was  a  group 
of  women  around  one  lone  man  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  something.  I  never  saw  an  in¬ 
cubator  baby  and  I  thought  maybe  they 
was  some  of  these  “war  babies”  that  I 
heard  talked  about  when  I  was  down  look¬ 
ing  at  Wall  Street — you  know  the  show  is 
to  benefit  the  Red  Cross — so  I  horned  in 
to  get  closer.  “I  feed  it  nothing  but  warm 
milk  and  bread  and  always  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  blood-heat,”  the  man  was  say¬ 
ing  in  a  hushed  voice,  and  I  pushed  over 
and  blest  if  it  wasn’t  a  dog.  It  was  just 
big  enough  to  lie  on  his  outspread  hand 
and  it  hadn’t  hardly  a  mite  of  hair  on  its 
body,  that  is  not  like  you’d  expect  to  find 
on  a  dog,  and  its  eyes  bugged  out  so  that 
you  could  of  knocked  them  off  with  sticks. 
It  was  the  homeliest  mite  of  creation  I 
ever  seen  and  to  see  that  pack  of  women — 
say,  Bill,  do  you  remember  that  woman  you 
took  down  the  West  Branch  trip  last  year 
and  how  she  shocked  old  Joe  Smith  when 
she  began  to  ask  questions  about  that  she- 
dog  of  his? — well,  most  of  the  dog-women 
look  something  like  her.  I’ve  seen  horse¬ 
raising  women  and  I’ve  seen  dog-raising 
women,  and  say,  Bill,  though  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  that  kind,  I  guess  I’d  rather 
prefer  the  women  who  raise  pigs !  Ain’t 
it  funny,  Bill,  but  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  that  when  a  woman  starts  to  raise 
anything  but  raising  kids  or  raising  Cain 
she  don’t  seem  somehow  to  be  attractive. 

Well,  I  walked  along  in  front  of  the 
silk-hung  cages  and  looked  at  Poms  and 
toy  terriers  and  spaniels — rubies,  they 
called  them,  but  they  couldn’t  of  been 
guarded  closer  if  they’d  been  diamonds  and 
pearls.  One  woman  was  combing  a  kind 
of  beard  on  a  funny  little  fellow  she  called 
a  griffon.  “Don’t  that  hurt  him?”  I  asked. 
“Oh,  he  doesn’t  mind  it,”  she  snapped. 
Poor  little  fellow,  he  couldn’t  help  himself, 
for  she  had  a  grip  on  the  back  of  his  neck 
that  held  his  head  like  a  vise. 

Say,  Bill,  do  you  remember  that  sport 
that  took  the  Allegash  with  us  last  fall — 
the  one  who  had  been  to  China — and  how 
he  told  us  about  the  Street  of  the  Lighted 
Lanterns  and  the  little  lacquered  houses 
with  glass  fronts?  Well,  there  was  a  row 
of  little  lacquered  houses  all  across  the 
front  of  the  room  and  it  made  me  curious,: 
so  I  walked  right  over  and  looked  in  the 
glass  front  and  in  each  was  a  flat-faced 
hairy  little  dog — Pekes  they  called  them, 
and  one  peek  was  all  I  took. 

(continued  on  pace  254) 
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W.  P.  P.,  Richmond,  Va. : 

Kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  substance 
to  put  inside  of  a  gun  cabinet  to  absorb  the 
moisture  and  thereby  keep  the  guns  from 
rusting?  Calcium  carbide,  calcium  chlo¬ 
ride,  glycerine  and  gum  camphor  all  have 
been  suggested.  I  would  thank  you  for 
your  opinion  in  this  matter. 

Ans. — Any  of  the  above  mentioned  would 
do  very  well.  The  best  insurance  is  plenty 
of  a  good,  heavy  gun  oil  applied  liberally 
to  all  metal  and  exposed  parts.  Your  guns 
should  be  gone  over  very  frequently  and 
given  a  careful  oiling.  Frequently  means 
at  least  once  a  month. 


D.  H.,  Rockford,  Mich. : 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  in  the  next  issue : 

(1)  I  have  a  12  gauge  double  barrel 
shotgun.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as 
to  its  value?  The  description  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  On  one  side  of  the  lock  plate  is  the 
name  “Janssen  Sons  &  Co.”  and  on  the 
other  is  the  name  of  the  gun,  “The  Inter¬ 
changeable.”  It  is  also  a  hammer  gun. 
G'n  the  top  of  the  left  barrel  are  the  words 
CHOKED  BORED  and  on  the  rib  between 
the  barrels  are  the  words  “Belgium  Fine 
Damascus  Finish.”  And  the  number  of 
the  gun  is  1624. 

(2)  I  ALSO  have  a  410-44  Cal.  single 
barrel  shotgun.  Is  this  gun  heavy  enough 
for  hunting  small  game  such  as  are  found 
around  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids?  Will 
this  gun  shoot  a  solid  bullet,  and  what  are 
the  penetrations  of  each?  Also  give  me 
full  particulars  on  same. 

Ans. — (1)  The  gun  that  you  mention  No. 
1  is  probably  valued  at  about  $30.00.  We 
cannot  give  you  the  positive  information 
without  examining  the  weapon,  but  that  is 
the  average  price  of  Belgian  made  guns. 

(2)  The  gun  is  not  heavy  enough  for 
hunting  small  game.  You  will  need  at  least 
a  20  gauge  for  the  work  you  mention.  If 
this  gun  is  cylinder  bored  you  can  shoot  a 
solid  bullet,  if  it  will  drop  through  the 
barrel  easily  from  breech  to  muzzle.  If 
the  gun  is  choked  bored  it  will  be  possible 
to  shoot  a  ball  that  will  pass  through  the 
muzzle. 

We  advise  you,  however,  to  obtain  a  rifle 
if  you  want  to  shoot  bullets. 


F.  L.  G.,  Conn. : 

In  one  of  Mr.  Hulit’s  recently  articles  he 
speaks  of  “chumming.”  Will  you  kindly 
explain  what  this  method  of  fishing  is? 

Ans. — “Chumming”  is  a  favorite  method 
of  fishing  for  striped  bass  and  bluefish. 
The  bait  used  is  menhaden,  called  some¬ 
times  mossbunkers  or  bony  fish.  The  line 
should  be  attached  to  a  knobbed  or  needle¬ 
eyed  O’Shaughnessy  hook  and  a  turn  taken 


over  the  upper  end  of  the  bait,  which  is 
cast  to  a  distance  of  75  or  100  feet  into 
the  sea,  then  slowly  reeled  up  again  for 
another  cast.  The  upper  part  of  the  men¬ 
haden,  which  is  useless  for  bait,  should 
be  chopped  very  fine  and  thrown  out  to 
attract  the  fish.  This  is  called  “Chum¬ 
ming.”  A  thumb  stall  should  be  used  to 
prevent  injury  when  checking  the  fish, 
which  is  done  by  pressing  the  thumb  on  the 
reel  with  more  or  less  force.  When  the 
fish  is  killed  care  should  be  taken  to  yield 
to  the  motion  of  the  surf  when  reeling  in, 
or  the  line  will  break.  Use  a  good,  long 
handled  gaff  for  large  fish. 


John  W.,  Georgia : 

Through  your  Seneca’s  Answers  columns, 
will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
separate  a  pack  of  fighting  dogs? 

Ans. — Choking  off,  dousing  with  water, 
etc.,  will  sometimes  answer,  but  very 
game  dogs  will  hang  on,  even  under  a 
pump,  and  choking  off  is  sometimes  some¬ 
what  dangerous.  A  certain  means  is  show¬ 
ering  something  over  the  dogs  that  will 
produce  sneezing.  Be  his  will  ever  so 
good,  the  motion  of  sneezing  involuntarily 
opens  his  jaw.  Pepper  answers  very  well, 
but  snuff  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  can  be 
used  ad  libitum,  and  will  certainly  produce 
the  effect  if  enough  is  used. 


W.  T.,  Tennessee: 

I  would  appreciate  your  kindness  if  you 
will  explain  very  simply  the  nautical  ex¬ 
pressions  “three  bells,”  “four  bells,”  etc.? 

Ans. — The  day  at  sea  begins  at  12  o’clock 
noon,  when  eight  bells  are  struck,  by  sets 
of  two,  one,  two  rapidly  following  each 
other,  then  a  pause  of  3  seconds,  then  one, 
two  again,  and  so  on.  Three  bells  would 
be  struck,  one,  two,  one,  two — one;  four 
bells,  one,  two — one,  two.  At  12.30  P.  M. 
one  bell  is  struck,  at  1  P.  M.  two  bells, 
and  one  bell  more  every  half  hour  until 
4  P.  M.,  when  it  is  eight  bells  again.  It  is 
then  repeated,  the  next  eight  bells  coming 
at  8  P.  M.,  the  next  at  midnight  and  so  on. 


P.  H.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

Is  there  any  method  of  correcting  a  dog 
of  gun  shyness? 

Ans. — Sportsmen  generally  seem  to  agree 
that  a  gun  shy  dog  is  hopeless.  It  has 
been  found  that  patience  and  kindness  will 
effect  a  cure.  Try  exercising  the  dog,  al¬ 
ways  carrying  a  gun,  and  after  a  bit  while 
near  the  dog  fire  a  few  shots  from  a  .22 
rifle,  increasing  the  size  of  the  cartridge 
gradually  up  to  the  standard  shotgun  load. 

Q. — Is  an  automatic  or  autoloading  shot¬ 
gun  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Q. — What  is  the  penetration  of  the  45-7° 


Government  rifle  and  accurate  to  what 
distance?  - ■ 

Ans. — The  penetration  in  white  pine  is- 
20  inches  at  10  yards,  17  inches  at  TOO' 
yards,  12  inches  at  200  yards,  9  inches  at 
500  yards.  The  accuracy  range  of  the 
45-/0  cartridge  is  about  500  yards. 

Q. — Should  the  firing  pin  of  a  shotgun  be 
tapered  to  a  point  or  blunt  at  end? 

Ans. — The  firing  pin  in  a  shotgun  is- 
usually  tapered  off  to  a  blunt  point,  that 
is  to  say,  the  point  is  not  fine. 

Q. — Which  of  the  following  guns  is  best 
for  ground  hogs,  the  .22,  .25  or  45-70? 

Ans. — The  .22  or  .25  will  be  found  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Q. — Do  they  (ground  hogs)  make  a  very 
palatable  dish  ? 

Ans. — They  are  eaten  by  some  people. 

Q. — When  should  they  be  killed  and 
where  can  I  get  details  as  to  dressing,  etc.  ? 

Ans.— In  the  Spring.  Ask  any  hunter 
or  farmer  for  details  regarding  dressing. 


L.  M.  M.,  New  York: 

What  is  the  best  way  to  preserve  a  catch 
of  trout? 

Ans. — If  trout  are  carefully  dressed  they 
may  be  preserved  several  days  fresh  and 
sweet,  without  ice  or  salt,  by  wrapping  them 
in  the  long  white  moss  found  in  the  swamps 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  streams 
where  trout  are  caught,  and  placing  them 
in  a  cool,  shady  place ;  a  hole  in  the  ground 
covered  over  with  a  foot  or  more  of  earth 
is  a  good  place. 


F.  T.  M.,  Dumont,  N.  J. : 

I  have  a  dog  that  chases  and  kills  the 
neighbors’  chickens.  I  have  tried  to  break 
him  of  it,  but  have  failed,  as  I  am  not. 
home  very  much.  Am  greatly  attached  to 
him  although  he  is  not  a  valuable  animal. 
I  dislike  to  keep  him  chained. 

Ans. — If  your  dog  kills  chickens  he  can 
make  you  very  unpopular  in  a  suburban 
town  where  so  many  people  try  to  raise; 
poultry.  Have  you  tried  the  following 
plan  to  break  him  of  the  habit?  Slap  him 
several  times  with  the  chicken  he  has  killed, 
and  make  him  understand  he  has  done 
wrong.  Then  pass  the  chicken’s  legs  each 
side  of  the  dog’s  neck  and  tie  the  feet  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  chicken  hangs  under  his 
chin.  Leave  it  on  him  all  day.  This  ought 
to  break  a  puppy  of  the  habit. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  dog  chained, 
drive  two  stakes  as  far  apart  as  your  yard 
will  permit.  String  wire  between  the 
stakes,  attach  the  dog’s  chain  to  the  wire 
by  a  sliding  ring,  and  he  can  run  from  one 
end  of  the  yard  to  the  other  and  obtain 
plenty  of  exercise  without  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  into  mischief  away  from 
home. 
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An 

ITHACA 
Won 


high  average  over 
all  at  the  first  big 
shoot  of  1918—  the 
Pinehurst  shoot 
— 800  targets — 
1 12  best  shooters 
in  the  world. 

The  picture  shows 
the  winner,  C.  L. 
Richards,  of  Wisconsin, 

and  his  ITHACA. 

Joe  Vause,  of  Ohio,  won 
the  big  preliminary 
handicap  with  another 

ITHACA. 

Any  man  can  break  more 
targets  with  an  ITHACA. 

Catalog  FREE. 

Double  hammerless  guns 
$29.00  up 

Single  barrel  trap  guns 
$85.00  up 

Address  Box  25 

ITHACA  GUN  CO. 

Ithaca,  N .  Y. 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun, 
be  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don’t  you 
experiment?  It’s  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable  money. 


Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you  out 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 

270  Meadow  Street  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Day 


You  can  do  the 

hardest  work  or 
play  withoutstrain. 
chafing'  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep¬ 
arate  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  TheS.S. 

■S.  hasnoirritatingiegstraps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
-  sack,  no  scratching  metal 

Slides.  It  is  made  just  a3  nature 
intended.  (Note  illustration)*®” 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
Suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
has  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  thesup- 
porting  straps  while  the  other  sack  is  clea need 
All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Park  Place.  WATERTOWN.  N.  V. 


Price  $1.25 


CdSrnptng 


/SPECIAL  OFFER 

'  A  complete  outfit — 
one  7x7  Army  Tent, 
one  cot,  one  chair; 
list  price.  $16.25. 
Limited  quantity  at 

AW  c' $14.50 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

T»nr>,  Cots.  Iilankets,  Camp  Furniture.  Cooking 
Outfits,  Shirts,  Pants.  Sweaters,  Hats,  Boots, 
laggings.  Ponchos,  and  every  article  you  need  is 
listed  in  our  new  catalogue  "C.”  Send  4c  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  it  today. 

Prompt  delivery — Money  back  guarantee 


rA\RMY  &  NAVY  EQUIPMENT  CO 


37  West  125th  Street,  New  York  City 


EIFLEMEM 


THE  PERPETUAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 

1LIKE  to  hear  from  the  chap  who  signs 
his  inquiry,  “Bob  Smith,  880  Broad  St., 
Newark.”  But  the  same  note  from  the 
same  man  has  a  very  different  tone  when 
branded  with  the  cryptic  symbol,  “B.  S. 
from  Jersey.”  This  coy  little  custom  of 
hiding  one’s  blushes  behind  initials  or  the 
startlingly  original  “nom  de  guerre”  of 
“Constant  Reader”  has  gone  out  of  fash¬ 
ion.  If  you  do  not  want  your  name  pub¬ 
lished,  say  so.  Frequently  I  could  and 
would  mail  you  just  the  data  you  want,  if 
I  knew  where  to  send  it.  We  fellows  sign 
our  stuff  and  like  to  talk  to  someone  more 
personal  and  substantial  than  a  pen-name, 
after  laboriously  digging  out  accurate  data 
showing  “Which  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?”  I  do  not  blame  folks  for  not 
signing  some  of  the  questions  I  receive, 
questions  that  can  only  be  made  into  lino¬ 
type  fodder  by  giving  the  answer  first  and 
then  rewriting  the  query  to  suit  the  occa¬ 
sion,  same  being  a  perfect  example  of  reck¬ 
less  quill  driving.  Was  once  forced  to 
reply  to  a  lengthy  letter  as  follows,  “C.  O. 
D. :  Yours  of  the  tenth  received.  Awfully 
interesting.  Whatcha  talkin’  about?”  I 
will  not  quote  the  typewritten  letter  that 
came  after  the  above  met  C.  O.  D.’s  eagle 
eye — some  hi-velocity  stuff — but  never  a 
word  about  guns,  except  a  threat  to  shoot 
me  on  sight.  Moral:  Never  criticize,  a 
man’s  handwriting  or  his  dog.  Which  re¬ 
minds  me,  every  gun  bug  should  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  typewriter,  or  a  friend  who  can 
wiggle  “one  o’  them  things” — it  would  save 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

History  does  not  contain  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  a  man  horning  into  the  Morgan- 
Rockefeller  Class  by  writing  gun  dope  and 
laboriously  explaining  to  his  brother  bugs 
just  why  a  bullet  fails  to  return  after 
puncturing  the  target,  and  why  said  bullet 
is  made  of  lead  and  not  pure  platinum. 
The  work  in  itself  is  its  own  and  only  re¬ 
ward.  We  spend  hours  and  hours  search¬ 
ing  through  books,  catalogues,  periodicals 
and  manuscripts — days  on  the  range  burn¬ 
ing  up  costly  ammunition  and  splintering 
equipment — buy  new  guns  and  build  in¬ 
tricate  and  expensive  devices  to  register 
the  results  of  the  firing — and  all  for  the 
love  of  the  game.  I  am  telling  you  this 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  study  of 
ballistics  is  pure  science,  not  a  business 
proposition. 

Reading  these  questions  and  answers  is 
a  delightful  indoor  sport  and  answering 
them  is  a  liberal  education  in  guncraft. 
The  acid  test  of  knowledge  is  to  be  able  to 
convey  accurate  information  to  another, 
and  years  of  service  on  the  bug  page  should 
confer  the  degree  of  “D.  G.”  (Doctor  of 
Gundope).  Mail  ’em  in,  brothers,  both 
query  and  comment  are  welcome,  particu¬ 
larly  the  latter,  but  remember  that  a  legible 
letter  carefully  written  is  the  only  sort 
that  scores  a  bull’s-eye.  Random  shots  are 
a  waste  of  time,  paper  and  postage. 


R.  L.  C.  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

We  recently  read  in  a  recent  publication 
“With  sights  at  zero,  and  held  on  the  bull 
at  200  yards,  the  .22  long  rifle  bullet  will 
drop  approximately  21  inches  below  the 
point  aimed  at,  and  will  be  5.8  inches 
below  the  line  of  sight  at  100  yards,”  for, 
says  the  author,  “the  highest  point  of  the 
200  yard  trajectory  is  approximately  21 
inches,  and  that  of  the  100  yard  trajectory 
is  5.8  inches.”  We  disagree  with  the  au¬ 
thor  in  his  statements ;  but  to  be  correct, 
we  wish  you  to  prove  that  the  statement  is 
either  correct  or  incorrect. 

Ans. — It  is  such  erroneous  statements  that 
leads  one  on  the  wrong  road,  hindering 
progress  and  leads  to  many  misses. 

Assuming  that  the  highest  points  of  the 
100  yard  and  of  the  200  yard  trajectories 
are  approximately  correct,  the  bullet  will 
drop  below  the  point  aimed  at  just  4  times 
the  height  of  the  trajectory,  which  will  be 
approximately  84  inches  at  200  yards,  and 
23  inches  at  100  yards.  The  solution  is  as 
follows:  the  distance  (in  feet)  a  body 
falls  in  a  vacuum  equals  16  (exactly  16.08) 
times  the  square  of  the  time  of  falling, 
and  is  expressed  thus  D  (in  feet)  =  16.08 
X  T2.  This  formula  is  applicable  to  bul¬ 
lets  not  falling  any  great  distance.  It  takes 
the  bullet  ]/2  of  its  time  of  flight  over  a 
range  to  rise  to  the  highest  point  of  its 
trajectory  and  of  that  time  to  fall  to 
the  line  of  sight.  The  highest  point  of 
the  trajectory  (in  feet)  equals,  then,  to 
16.08  X  (H  of  T)2=  16.08  X  ^4  T2  =  4.02 
T2  or  simply  multiply  the  time  squared  by 
4.02.  To  illustrate,  the  time  of  flight  of  the 
30-40  over  500  yards  is  .101  seconds,  the 
highest  point  of  its  500  yard  trajectory 
equals  4.02  X  .101  X  ioi=:4.i  ft.  With 
sights  at  zero,  the  bullet  drops  the  entire 
time  while  passing  over  the  range.  The 
distance  it  drops,  then,  equals  16.08  times 
the  square  of  its  time  of  flight  =  16.08  X 
T!  =14  X  (4.02  T2),  but  (4.02  T2)  equals 
the  height  of  the  trajectory,  as  seen  above; 
hence  the  distance  the  bullet  falls  equals  4 
times  the  height  of  its  trajectory  over  the 
same  range. 


C.  M.  Y.,  New  York  City: 

Where  can  I  obtain  information  about 
the  manufacture,  operation  and  efficiency  of 
the  best  known  types  of  machine  guns? 

Ans. — The  book  of  the  Machine  Gun,  by 
Longstaff  and  Alleridge,  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  , 


M.  L.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio : 

In  your  December  number  of  Forest  and 
Stream ,  page  634,  C.  C.  DeHart  writes 
regarding  .30-20  latest  model  Smith  and 
Wesson  six  shot  revolver  as  the  very  last 
word  in  revolver  perfection.  Dealers  here 
seem  not  to  know  about  this  gun.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  a  new  or  used  (if  in  new 
condition)  revolver  of  this  model  can  be 
bought  and  the  cost?  ij 

Ans. — There  is  no  revolver  of  the  cali¬ 
ber  mentioned.  Lhidoubtedly  the  writer  in 
question  had  reference  to  the  .32-20,  which, 
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however,  is  not  a  new  model,  it  having 
been  on  the  market  for  at '  least  fifteen 
years.  Advertising  in  the  sportsman’s 
journals  should  be  the  best  way  to  secure 
one  of  these  revolvers. 


B.  H.  E.,  Miles  City,  Mont. : 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  that  Dr.  J.  R.  Bevis  will  answer  ques¬ 
tions  in  ballistics  in  your  columns,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  answer  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

No.  i.  What  would  be  the  “zone  of  dan¬ 
ger’’  for  mountain  sheep,  shooting  the  U.  S. 
30-150-2700,  the  sheep  being  at  a  distance 
of  500  yards,  shooting  horizontally? 

No.  2.  What  would  be  the  “zone  of  dan¬ 
ger’’  if  the  shot  was  uphill  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance,  the  sheep  being  at  an  elevation  of 
300  feet? 

No.  3.  What  would  the  “zone  of  danger” 
be  if  the  shot  was  downhill  at  the  same 
distance,  the  sheep  being  300  feet  lower 
than  the  shooter? 

Here  are  some,  which  he  need  not  an¬ 
swer  unless  he  chooses  : 

1  killed  a  mountain  sheep  on  the  top  of 
a  11,600  foot  mountain  in  a  snowstorm, 
the  thermometer  being  220  F. 

No.  4.  Assuming  that  the  shots  in  ques¬ 
tion  1 — 2 — 3  were  at  ir,6oo  ft.  altitude, 
what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  “zone 
of  danger”  had  the  shot  been  at  sea-level 
at  6o°  F.  on  a  clear  day?  The  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  question  No.  1. 

Ans. — 1.  We  shall  assume  the  vital  zone 
of  the  sheep  to  be  12  inches,  and  that  the 
hunter  holds  on  the  middle  horizontal  line 
of  this  zone.  Then  six  inches  of  the  vital 
zone  will  be  above  and  six  inches  will  be 
below  the  line  of  sight.  The  bullet  in  its 
descending  curve  crosses  the  line  of  sight 
at  500  yards.  '  At  some  point  nearer  than 
500  yards  the  bullet  will  be  just  six  inches 
above  and  at  some  point  beyond  500  yards 
the  bullet  will  be  six  inches  below  the  line 
of  sight.  The  two  points  are  the  limits  of 
the  danger  zone  of  that  animal.  In  the  first 
instance  the  point  is  found  to  be  26.8  yds. 
nearer  and  in  the  second  case  the  point  is 
23.8  beyond  the  500  yards.  The  total  width 
of  the  vital  zone  is,  therefore,  50.6  yds. 
That  is,  if  the  sheep  is  over-estimated  26.8 
yds.  the  hunter  shoots  over;  and  if  the 
sheep  is  under-estimated  23.8  yards,  the 
hunter  will  shoot  under  it. 

2  and  3.  The  solution  of  these  are  the 
same  and  the  results  equal.  The  sight 
should  be  set  for  a  distance  found  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  subtract  300  squared  from  500 
squared  and  take  the  squared  root  of  the 
remainder  which  is  found  to  be  400  yds. 
Now  the  sight  set  at  400  yds.  will  land  the 
bullet  500  yds.  at  the  angle  made  under 
these  conditions,  but  the  trajectory  of  the 
bullet  with  sights  thus  set  will  be  higher 
than  the  400  yd.  horizontal  trajectory  and 
less  than  the  500  yd.  horizontal  trajectory, 
being  6.5  inches  lower  than  the  latter. 
Hence,  the  limits  of  the  danger  zone  is 
found  to  be  63  and  56  yards  respectively, 
or  a  total  zone  of  119  yards. 

4-  The  influence  of  the  high  altitude  upon 
the  ballistic  coefficient  is  practically  coun¬ 
teracted  by  the  influence  of  the  temperature 
upon  the  muzzle  velocity  and  also  upon  the 
ballistic  coefficient.  Hence,  the  danger  zone 
at  this  altitude  with  temperature  20°  F.  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  1.  2,  and  3 
at  sea  level.  J.  R.  Bevis. 


WHITE 


never  disappoints 

Packed  under  the  "most  perfect 
sanitary  conditions. 

*n  all  the  States,  Ber- 
m'*' m  muda,  Mexico  and  Canadian 

il  The  WHITE  HOUSE  Brand 
W  JF  NJP  TEA,  !4-lb.  and  54-lb.  full- 

weight  tins,  is  just  as  good  as 
mfo&taqfigSS'.-  White  House  Coffee. 

).,  Principal  Coffee  Roasters,  BOSTON  —  CHICAGO. 


iULAV 


Rifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep.  Sight,  extra  3.75 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  30  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


ENJOY 


YOUR  NIGHTS 


WHEN 


CAMPING  OUT 


“Perfection"  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature; 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 
bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
equipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


\  Why  Not  Buy  A  DURHAM  ? 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  shave 
with  one.  Consists  of  7 
guaranteed  blades,  nickel 
handle  shaving  brush,  Col¬ 
gate  shaving  stick,  and 
heavy  reinforced  knurled 
handle.  Wonderful  value 
for  the  money.  You  cannot 
be  without  one.  Once 
used,  always  used. 

Send  $1.50for  yourset  Today 

Burham  Safety  Razor  Co. 

64  Murray  St..  New  York. 

Agents  wanted. 
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FRANK  W.  BENSON’S 


AMERICAN  WILD  FOWL  PLATES 

Copyright  Elson  Art  Publication  Co.,  Inc. 


VII— SWAN  FLIGHT  16^"  x  4634" 


Intaglio 
engravings 
printed  by 
hand  on 
the  copper 
plate  press 
under  the 
supervision 
of  the  artist 


VI— BLUEBILLS  19"xl5j4 


Edition 
limited  to 
100  copies  of 
each.  Of 
several  of  the 
plates  all 
but  a  very 
few  copies 
are  sold 


V— THE  WHISTLERS  14J4"  x  20' 


II— OLD  SQUAWS  13"  x  20" 


A  notable  achievement  in  American  Art.  The  result  of 
lifelong  observation  and  the  expression  of  mature  genius. 

Nos.  I  to  VI — $15.00  Each.  No.  VII— $25.00. 

Subject  to  return  if  not  found  satisfactory  on  receipt. 

ELSON  ART  PUBLICATION  CO.,  Inc. 

BELMONT,  MASS. 


A  WEAK  WEEK-END 
AT  WILLEWAGASSETT 

(continued  from  page  203) 

now  2  p.  in.  The  eel  kept  constantly  slip¬ 
ping  and  slithering  out  of  Ted’s  hands. 
Once  he  squeezed  it  so  tight  it  shot  up  and 
kissed  him  on  the  nose !  At  last  he  tied  his 
handkerchief  around  its  neck  and  dragged 
it,  nearly  wearing  out  its  tail.  We  reached 
camp  about  4,  dog-tired,  famished  and 
peevish.  Then  we  began  skinning  the  eel. 

Jevver  skin  an  eel?  No?  Well,  by  rights 
it  requires  a  sharp  knife,  four  able-bodied 
men,  a  vise  and  several  Stillson  wrenches. 
Ted  held  the  eel  (or  tried  to)  while  I 
operated  on  it  with  my  knife,  but  after  it 
slipped  suddenly  and  I  nearly  amputated 
his  thumb  he  threw  up  his  job.  Then  I 
nailed  its  head  against  a  tree  and  continued 


While  I  tried  to  skin  the  eel  Ted  tried  to 
hold  it,  but  he  was  very  nervous 


the  surgery.  At  last  I  got  off  the  pelt  and 
removed  its  internal  economy.  Then  I  cut 
it  into  sections,  dumped  them  into  a  stew 
kettle  of  water  and  set  it  on  the  stove. 

While  our  supper  (also  breakfast  and 
dinner)  was  steaming  away  I  enlarged  to 
Ted  on  the  merits  of  boiled  eel  as  a  rare 
and  nutritious  table  delicacy.  “Do  you 
know,”  says  I,  “how  much  you’d  haft  to 
pay  for  a  small  order  of  eel  in  a  city 
hotel  ?”  “I  wouldn’t  haft  to  pay  anything 
for  it,”  says  Ted,  “because  I  would  order 
a  steak.”  “You’d  haft  to  pay,”  I  goes  on, 
“not  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  half  whereas 
we’ve  got  a  whole  eel  between  us.”  “I 
have  a  feeling,”  says  Ted,  “I  ain’t  gonna 
like  that  eel.”  “Course  you’ll  like  it,”  says 
I;  “let  me  tell  you,  boy,  you  never  fast¬ 
ened  your  fangs  into  anything  as  tender 
and  juicy  and  delicious  as  boiled  eel.”  “It 
looks  an  awful  lot  like  a  snake,”  says  Ted 
shakin’  his  head ;  “does  it  taste  like  a 
snake?”  *T’ve  never)  devoured  enough 
snakes  to  know,”  says  I,  “but  I’ll  tell  you 
one  thing — I’m  so  hungry  I  could  eat  a 
fried  cat,  or  a  toad-stew.” 

From  time  to  time  I  jabbed  a  fork  into 
the  eel  and  at  length  pronounced  it  done. 
I  served  two  large  sections  of  it  on  plat¬ 
ters  and  we  sat  down  to  the  table.  “Gosh, 
but  don’t  it  smell  good !”  says  I,  carving 
into  my  helping  and  watching  Ted  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye.  “Smells  like  ,  a 
glue-factory  to  me,”  says  Ted  dubiously, 
picking  up  his  knife  and  fork;  “don’t  you 
put  any  salt  on  it?”  “Some  folks  do— if 
they  have  the  salt,”  says  I,  “but  we’re  just 
out  of  salt.” 

I  took  a  big  hunk  of  the  eel  into  my 
face  and  began  to  chew  it.  “M-m-m-m  1”  I 
gurgles ;  “that’s  the  best  eel  I  ever  tasted !” 
To  tell  you  the  nude  truth  it  was  the 
FIRST  eel  I  had  ever  tasted  and  I  had  all 
I  could  do  to  worry  down  that  first  mouth- 
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ful.  It  tasted  a  good  deal  to  me  like  a  fish 
that  has  been  delayed  in  being  cooked  until 
it  has  passed  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridic¬ 
ulous.  I  think  a  dash  of  salt  would  have 
improved  it — either  a  dash  of  salt,  or  a 
dash  of  nux  vomica  or  fertilizer  or  some 
other  little  relish  like  that ! 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  Ted’s  face  when  he  took'  his  first 
bite.  His  eyes  bugged  out  like  a  beetle’s. 
He  was  looking  me  right  in  the  face,  but 
he  wasn’t  conscious  I  existed — his  whole 
being  was  concentrated  on  the  taste  of  that 
eel.  He  took  a  few  gingerly  chews,  then 
he  swallowed  it,  but  the  effort  was  so  great 
that  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  his 
adams-apple  turned  two  summersaults !  I 
bit  my  tongue  nearly  in  two  to  keep  from 
laffin’.  Before  taking  the  next  bite  he 
held  his  nose  with  one  hand  and  carried  a 
delicate  morsel  to  his  mouth  with  the  other. 
It  took  him  longer  to  worry  this  down. 

“Well,”  says  I,  “how  do  you  like  it?”  “I 
like  it  so  well,”  snarls  Ted  jumping  up 
from  the  table  and  throwing  his  plate  and 
his  helping  of  eel  in  the  general  direction 

of  the  woodbox,  “ -  I  like  it  so  well  that 

before  I’d  eat  another  -  bit  of  a - 

boiled  eel  I’d  cheerfully  lay  me  down  and 
starve  to  death!”  Then  poor  Ted  began 
to  get  white  around  the  gills  and  rushing 
out  of  camp  leaned  over  the  piazza  rail  and 
yielded  up  the  two  bites  he  had  eaten. 
Every  little  while  I  could  hear  him  groan 
and  murmur  a  few  choice  passages  of  ro- 
fanity.  Of  course  this  performance  on  his 
part  didn’t  make  my  appetite  any  keener 
for  more  eel,  but  I  didn’t  propose  to  admit 
that  to  him.  While  he  was  absent  I  quietly 
dumped  what  was  left  on  my  plate  into 
the  stove  and  when  he  returned  my  platter 


After  two  bites  of  the  eel  Ted  cheerfully 
welcomed  death  by  slow  starvation 


was  clean.  “How  in  the  name  of  heaven,” 
says  he,  “you  can  eat  that  mess  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me.”  “Oh,  it’s  fine,”  says  I,  “and 
so  nourishing.”  “I’ll  give  you  another  help¬ 
ing,”  says  Ted  picking  up  my  plate.  “No 
— never  mind;”  I  yelps  grabbing  the  plate 
-out  of  his  hand;  “I  like  boiled  eel  as  well 
as  anybody,  but  I  hope  I’m  no  boiled-eel 
hog.” 

Then  I  went  to  the  spring  on  the  pretext 
■of  getting  a  pail  of  water  and  after  I  had 
eliminated  what  eel  I  had  from  my  system 
I  felt  much  better. 

That  night  after  we  had  blown  out  the 
lamp  and  blundered  into  our  bunks  Ted 
says  to  me  across  the  darkness,  “Newt,  wot 
did  you  do  with  the  rest  of  that  boiled  eel 
— seems  to  me  I  can  smell  it?”  “It’s  your 
imagination,”  says  I,  “because  I  hung  it  up 
back  of  the  camp  so  the  porcupines  can’t 
get  it.”  “I  hope  to  gawd  they  do  get  it 
and  that  it  makes  ’em  as  sick  as  it  did 
me!”  grits  Ted.  “Do  you  know,”  says  I, 
‘"wot  we’re  gonna  have  for  breakfast?” 
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or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 
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CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


“No — wot?”  says  Ted  eagerly.  “Fried  eel 
fritters,”  says  I. 

Ted  groaned  like  a  dying  man.  I  heard 
him  stirring  uneasily,  then  one  of  his  shoes 
came  flying  through  the  darkness  and  hit 
the  logs  a  fierce  wrallop  within  a  foot  of  my 
head !  I  made  no  further  remarks  and 
soon  we  were  both  asleep. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 
Next  day  en  route  home  we  were  first  in 
the  Pullman  diner  when  the  noon  meal  was 
announced.  “How  much  is  a  full  meal  on 
this  boat?”  asks  Ted  of  the  waiter.  “One 
dollah,  sah,”  says  the  waiter.  “Allright,” 
says  Ted,  slipping  him  a  five-buck  bill, 
“bring  us  on  two  and  a  half  meals  apiece.” 


THE  HILLS  AND 
DALES  OF  WARWICK 

(continued  from  pace  205) 

hardly  follow  them,  then  the  gray  rushed 
out  on  an  extending  limb  and  sprang  for 
another  tree  and  I  killed  him  in  mid  air, 
“on  the  wing”  as  it  were,  taking  the  little 
red  fiend  with  the  other  barrel. 

When  our  party  met  at  the  wood’s  edge 
it  was  near  sunset,  and  we  started  across 
the  pasture  fields  for  the  farm  house  where 
our  horses  were.  As  we  crossed  the  last 
field  near  the  barn,  Than,  John  and  Tom 
were  walking  close  behind  the  dogs,  while 
I  was  a  little  to  one  side,  and  in  advance 
of  them,  when  from  a  little  tuft  of  grass 
under  the  dogs’  noses,  out  sprang  a  rabbit 
and  away  for  the  stone  wall,  with  the  dogs 
in  swift  pursuit,  and  loudly  giving  tongue. 
I  threw  up  the  little  gun  and  giving  the 
fleeing  rabbit  a  long  lead  fired,  and  turning 
three  rapid  “flip  flaps”  it  lay  on  its  back 
dead,  within  a  yard  of  the  wall  and  safety. 

When  we  reached  the  wagons,  the  game 
was  taken  from  our  shooting  coats  and 
duly  counted,  and  great  was  my  inward  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  learn,  that  my  last  lucky  shot, 
made  me  a  “tie”  with  Knapp  on  rabbits, 
the  bag  for  the  party  being  thirty-nine  rab¬ 
bits,  five  grouse,  nine  w-oodcock,  three  quail, 
seven  squirrels  and  two  wood  ducks.  After 
the  game  had  been  counted,  Knapp  slapped 
me  on  the  back  and  said,  “Neil,  for  a  ‘kid’ 
you  are  some  shot.  You  have  kept  me  on 
the  jump  all  day,  and  I  am  mighty  glad  to 
quit  with  a  tie.”  Soon  we  were  on  our 
homeward  way  tired  but  happy,  Tom  and 
I  in  the  lead.  Just  after  passing  through 
Florida,  we  came  to  a  long  sloping  hill, 
down  which  the  road  ran  quite  straight. 
Here  Tom  suddenly  threw  his  reins  on  the 
old  horse’s  back,  gave  him  a  cut  with  the 
whip  and  with  a  loud  yell,  started  him  on 
a  dead  run  down  the  hillside.  I  now  real¬ 
ized  w'hy  he  was  called  “Dare  Devil  Tom.” 
He  was  just  trying  to  scare  me  so  I  held 
on  with  both  hands,  “swallowed  my  heart” 
a  few  times,  and  as  we  started  up  the  op¬ 
posite  hillside,  and  Tom  had  regained  the 
reins  and  held  the  old  horse  in,  I  quietly 
remarked,  “The  old  fellow  is  pretty  nim¬ 
ble  footed,  isn’t  he?”  This  took  all  the 
“pep”  out  of  Tom  and  he  never  tried  my 
nerve  again.  Poor  Tom,  he  took  up  rail¬ 
roading,  drifted  west  and  became  a  “cow 
boy,”  a  genuine  “dare  devil,”  and  lost  his 
life  in  some  border  fray. 

Oh,  happy  boyhood  days !  How  quickly 
they  passed,  and  all  too  soon  my  visit  came 
to  a  close.  So  John  and  I  decided  to  have 
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Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
one  or  two  $ey  r  A 
persons 

Add  to  the  p.Sove  rates,  50c  for  each 
additional  person. 

All  surface  cars  and  Fifth  u 
Ave.  Busses  pass  the  door, 
Subway  and  *‘L' 


stations — two 

minutes. 

Beautiful  Central  Park — 1  block. 
OUR  RESTAURANT 

is  noted  for  its  excellent  food  «wt 
moderate  prices 

P.  V.  LAND  •  Manager 


All  Water  Sports  and 
Really  Good  Fishing 


Bungalows,  Log  Cabin 
Camps  and  Water 
Front  Plots  at 
Attractive  Prices 


AUTOMATIC  REPEATING  RIFLE 

FIRES  20  SHOTS  IN  ONE  LOADING! 

This  is  a  regular  size  automatic  revolver. 

Shoots  B.  B.  shots  obtainable  anywhere, 
same  as  other  rifles  and  guns.  Repeats  20 
times  with  one  loading.  Handsomely  fin¬ 
ished  in  gu.n% metal.  No  caps  or  load  necessary,  as 


it  works  with  a  soring  and  shoots  with  rapidity  and 
accuracy.  Simplv  h»ad  with  20  B.  B.  Shot,  then  press  the 
ti  igger.  Nothing  to  explode — absolutely  harmless  and 
safe  Rememb.-r  it  is  a  mere  toy,  but  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  a  REGULA R  AIJTOM  A  flC.  Sent  complete 
with  a  round  of  shot  for  ONLY  25  cents,  postpaid. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO^  Dept.  710,  54  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO 

NEW  BOOK  ON  ROPE  SPLICING 

USEFUL  KNOTS,  HITCHES,  SPLICES.  ETC. 

A  most  practical  handbook  giving  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  directions  for  making 
all  the  most  useful  knots,  hitches, 
splices,  rigging,  etc.  Over  100  illustra¬ 
tions.  All  about  wire  rope  attachments 
lashing,  blocks,  tackles,  etc.  37  He¬ 
raldic  knots  illustrated.  Of  great  value 
to  mechanics,  riggers,  campers,  boat¬ 
men,  Price  20c  postpaid. 

JOHNSON,  SIMON  &  CO. 

Dept.  710 

54  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


Accept  this  book  with  our  compliments 


Contains  road  map  and 
all  points  of  interest  of 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls 
and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo’s  i  deal 
hotel  for  tourists. 

Convenient  t  o 
business  district* 
and  Niagara  Falli 
Boulevard. 

European  plan. 

Fireproof,  modern. 

250  outside  rooms 
$1.50  up.  Unex¬ 
celled  cuisine. 

C.  A.  MINER 
Managing  Directo 


FOR  RENT  ’Mid  the  Berkshires 

Bungalows,  Cottages,  Estates  in  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Stoekbridge  and  Lenox,  fully  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  summer.  Wise  people  rent 
early.  The  Berkshires,  the  most  healthful 
spot  on  earth. 

D.  B.  CORNELL  COMPANY 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


one  more  day  together  and  try  for  grouse 
on  the  ridges  near  Mount  Eve.  It  was  a 
fine  Autumn  morning  and  we  were  soon  in 
the  woods  and  had  gone  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  when  John  flushed  a  grouse  and 
killed  it.  The  hillside  lay  in  ledges  that  ran 
parallel.  I  would  walk  near  the  rock  wall 
of  a  ledge  with  John  below.  If  he  flushed 
a  grouse  it  would  give  me  a  shot  when 
crossing.  Soon  I  heard  a  “quit”  “quit,”  and 
a  grouse  came  running  from  John’s  direc¬ 
tion.  I  shot  at  it  running,  missed  it,  shot 
at  it  on  the  wing  and  missed  again.  John 
soon  killed  another,  then,  from  under  my 
feet  almost,  one  took  wing,  a  straight  away 
shot— I  missed  it.  At  the  report  another 
sprang  up  and  I  missed  this  one  also. 
This  completely  “got  my  goat”  and  I  was  in 
full  swing  on  the  worst  “hoodoo”  day’s 
shooting  of  my  whole  lifetime.  I  simply 
could  not  hit  anything.  Just  before  noon, 
we  came  out  of  the  woods  into  a  little 
clearing  that  had  been  sown  to  buckwheat. 
In  the  center  of  this  little  field  was  a 
small  rocky  “knoll’’  about  the  size  of  a  gar¬ 
den  plot,  overgrown  with  briers  and  bushes, 

I  walked  up  on  the  little  hill,  when  away 
went  a  grouse  across  the  open  for  the 
woods  beyond.  I  missed  it  with  both  bar¬ 
rels,  and  John  killed  it  as  it  passed  him 
going  like  the  wind.  We  now  sat  down  to 
lunch  behind  a  stone  wall  in  the  sun;  pres¬ 
ently  we  heard  the  “honking”  of  wild  geese 
and  cautiously  looking  over  the  wall,  saw 
a  flock  of  geese  coming.  On  they  came 
and  passed  over  us,  about  fifty  yards  in  the 
air.  We  gave  them  the  four  barrels,  but 
we  were  only  loaded  with  number  six  shot 
and  while  we  could  plainly  hear  the  shot 
strike  their  feathers,  it  did  them  no  harm 
except  to'  frighten  them  and  make  them 
mount  higher.  It  now  began  to  drizzle  and 
we  started  for  home.  As  we  neared  the 
house  down  a  stone  wall  came  a  red  squir¬ 
rel  on  a  gallop.  I  said,  “John,  here  comes 
my  ‘meat’,”  and  I  missed  it  with  both  bar¬ 
rels.  We  here  entered  a  little  clearing 
where  trees  had  been  cut  and  the  brush  left 
m  little  piles.  John  stepped  on  one  of  these 
brush  heaps  and  his  weight  pressed  a 
branch  down  on  the  neck  of  a  rabbit 
underneath  and  held  it  as  in  a  vise,  and 
although  it  struggled  hard  it  could  not 
escape.  John  called  out,  “Come  here  Neil ! 
here  is  something  you  can  kill,”  and  as  I 
came  up,  he  leaped  back  and  shot  the  rab¬ 
bit  s  head  off.  We  were  now  home  and 
how  they  did  laugh  at  me.  John  had  five 
grouse  and  a  rabbit,  while  I  was  skunked. 

I  could  never  account  for  my  poor  shoot¬ 
ing  that  day.  With  the  chances  I  had  I 
should  have  killed  at  least  a  dozen  grouse. 

It  took  the  “swelling”  out  of  my  head 
completely,  and  I  was  very  glad  that  Than 
Knapp  was  not  along  with  us. 

At  last  I  was  off  for  home.  Wistfully 
rom  the  station  platform,  John  watched 
be  receding  train,  while  I  waved  mv  hand 
o  him  till  the  curve  in  the  track  held  him 
rom  view.  Dear  old  John,  ours  was  a 
•erfect  friendship  for  over  fifty  years. 

Those  hills  and  dales  of  Warwick,  how  I 
3ved  them,  and  how  I  counted  on  my  re¬ 
urn  to  them  from  year  to  year;  but  they 
PPeal  to  me  no  longer  and  can  never  be 
ie  same  to  me  again,  for  my  dear  old 
nend  has  gone  into  the  great  beyond, 
will  never  grasp  his  dear  hand  or  hear 
is  loved  voice  again.  I  mourned  for  him 
5  ^ayid  mourned  for  Jonathan,  for  ours 
as  a  similar  friendship. 


MewBmmam 

Cor.  11th  &  Market  Streets 


European 
Plan 


Better  Than  Ever 
Thoroughly  Modernized 
Remodeled  and  Equipped 
NEW  MANAGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

In  connection 
Special  CJilb‘  Breakfast* 
and  LuricnedtiS 
Rates — Without  Bath,  $1.50 
With  Bath,  $2.00  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Mgr. 


LAKE  MAHOPAC 

1000  FT.  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL 

90  MINUTES  FROM  GRAND  CEN¬ 
TRAL  STATION 
Good  Commuiatlon  Service 


COUNTRY  HOME  LEAGUE 

LEO  BUGG,  Director 

40  W.  32nd  Street,  N-  Y.  C. 

Phone  9860  Mad.  S q. 
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OLD  TOWN 
CANOE  CO. 

794  Fourth  St. 
Old  Town,  Maine 

'  - ” 


GET  out  your  rod, 
oil  your  reel, 
make  ready  your 
flies!  Then  pay 
yourself  that  prom¬ 
ised  day  of  sport  in 
an  Old  Town,  the 
master  canoe. 

Paddle  out  into  the 
cool  depths  and  cast 
for  the  big  fellows. 
After  a  day  of  “reel” 
sport  you’ll  come 
back  with  a  whale  of 
an  appetite  for  that 
royal  dish  “fried  fish 
and  potatoes.” 

An  Old  Town  is  the 
ideal  sport  canoe. 
You  can  always  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  speed 
and  staunchness. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Fullest  Pleasure  from 
Your  Boating 


Convert  your 
r  o  w-b  oat  or 
canoe  into  a 
power-boat! 
Send  for  this 
book.  It  tells 
you  how.  And 
it  bristles  with 
valuable  en¬ 
gine  informa¬ 
tion,  too. 


Portable,  easily  - 
attachable,  L-A  out¬ 
board  engines  afford 
the  joys  of  motor 
boating  at  little  cost. 
A  generous  30  Days’ 
7  rial  lets  you  tryout 
L-A  Engines  at  our 
expense. 

LOCKWOOD- ASH 
MOTOR  CO. 

1811  Horton  Ave. 
Jackson  Mich. 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 


T>  KOOKS’  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  thio  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  relieves 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads.  Has  Automatic 
Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  to¬ 
gether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  Patents. 
Catalogue  and  measure 
blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  185  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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bullet  this  goat  fell  into  space  and  came 
down  through  the  air  at  least  a  hundred 
feet  before  striking  rock.  There  he  stuck 
and  it  was  necesary  to  go  up  and  get  him. 
In  doing  so  the  slide  rock  was  disturbed 
and  began  to  roll  down  from  the  top  at 
great  speed.  These  rocks  were  larger  than 
a  man’s  fist  and  very  sharp.  Getting  struck 
by  one  of  them  would  have  been  a  serious 
matter.  Blair  and  Arthur  ran  beyond  the 
path  of  the  moving  rocks  and  escaped  them 
but  had  no  time  to  spare. 

The  horns  of  my  goat  were  10^4  inches 
in  length,  the  base  6-Hs  inches  and  he  meas¬ 
ured  59  inches  around  the  body  just  behind 
the  fore  legs.  The  length  is  within  three- 


quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  official  record 
and  the  base  five-eighths  of  an  inch  greater. 
But  the  goat  hunter  gets  the  horns  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slide  rock,  not  the  horns  in 
the  cliffs,  so  allowing  the  goat  to  fall  should 
be  avoided.  We  left  the  four  goats,  though 
they  could  have  been  easily  killed. 

The  caribou  had  been  killed  at  eleven 
and  the  goat  at  one.  In  five  days’  hunting, 
and  within  one-half  of  a  circle  having  a 
radius  of  about  eight  miles,  I  had  killed 
three  mountain  fams  of  two  species,  a  cari¬ 
bou  and  a  goat.  Later,  within  the  same 
territory,  Arthur  and  I  killed  moose  and 
he  killed  a  grizzly. 

The  next  morning  Billy  Fan  said:  “I 
dream  bad  last  night.  I  dream  billy  goat 
after  me  with  pole.” 


The  little  sharp  pointed,  slightly  curved 
horns  of  the  mountain  goat  make  him  a 
most  dangerous  animal  when  attacked  close 
up.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  act  on  the 
offensive,  except  possibly  during  the  rut¬ 
ting  season;  but  if  attacked  they  stolidly 
wait  until  their  opponent  mixes  up  with 
them  and  then  they  are  most  deadly.  The 
Bear  Lake  Indians  tell  a  story,  having  all 
the  ear-marks  of  truth,  of  finding  a  large 
goat  dead  and  badly  torn  up  by  a  grizzly, 
and  nearby  the  grizzly  also  dead  and  fright¬ 
fully  stabbed  in  many  places  by  the  goat. 
But  the  goat  is  not  dangerous  to  man  as 
he  seems  to  await  an  attack  and  acts 
purely  on  the  defensive. 

Stormy  Days. 

N  September  twelfth 
a  storm  set  in,  the 
first  on  our  trip,  and 
the  weather  continued  bad 
until  the  sixteenth.  The 
warm  days  were  now  gone 
and  while  it  was  not  cold, 
the  thermometer  ranging 
between  28°  and  40°,  still 
the  wind  blew  so  hard  on 
the  mountains  that  it 
seemed  much  colder. 
Dashes  of  rain  and  snow 
were  frequent.  Twilight 
held  on  until  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening. 

Arthur  had  not  killed  a 
ram  that  suited  him  so  he 
continued  hunting  them. 
He  had  had  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  kill  rams,  but 
their  heads  were  not  to  his 
liking  and  he  refused  to 
kill  them.  Upon  these 
hunts,  in  the  worst  of 
weather,  he  saw  many  ewes 
but  no  rams.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  run  across  a  yearling 
grizzly,  well  furred,  and 
killed  her.  She  was  busy 
digging  out  gophers  and 
ground  -  hogs  and  moved 
from  place  to  place  with 
considerable  speed. 

During  this  time  I  made 
two  trips  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  upon  one  of  them 
saw  a  band  of  caribou  and 
two  moose,  but  the  moose 
heads  were  small.  I  was 
not  interested  in  killing  an¬ 
other  caribou  as  I  already  had  a  very  fine 
one.  Upon  another  trip  I  saw  one  small 
moose  and  hunted  over  a  range  on  which 
grizzlies  had  been  recently  working,  but 
saw  none.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
the  labor  with  which  they  dug  back  to  the 
nest  of  the  gopher  in  their  search  for  food. 
Returning  to  camp  I  was  caught  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard  on  top  of  the  mountain.  The  wind 
blew  icy  snow  and  rain  straight  into  my 
face,  and  my  ears  tingled,  my  hands 
seemed  frozen,  but  the  poncho  kept  the 
wind  from  my  body.  The  ice  stung  my 
face  so  I  was  obliged  to  pull  my  cap  down 
about  my  neck  and  face.  The  luxury  of 
the  tent  stove  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
that  evening. 

Ptarmigan  were  occasionally  seen  on 
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such  trips.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they 
are  losing  the  brown  and  black  feathers, 
that  match  so  well  the  rocks  and  the  foliage 
of  the  willow  in  summer,  and  feathers  of 
snow  white  are  replacing  the  dark  ones  so 
the  birds  will  be  the  color  of  snow  during 
the  winter.  In  their  variegated  plumage 
they  are  a  beautiful  game  bird;  and  to  see 
a  flock  of  them  standing  on  the  rocks, 
away  up  among  the  peaks,  is  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten.  But  in  flight  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  game  bird  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  do  not  fly  as  fsfst  as  a 
ruffed  grouse  or  Virginia  partridge,  and 
their  flight  is  much  like  that  of  a  Hun¬ 
garian  partridge.  When  in  the  open  the 
hunter  will  only  get  one  shot  with  the 
twenty-two  before  they  take  to  wing,  but 
when  in  the  scrubby  pine  or  willow  brush 
they  will  hardly  move  and  a  good  shot  can 
kill  them  all.  We  found  in  them  a  most 
excellent  change  of  meat,  and  I  had  four 
prepared  for  mounting  by  the  taxidermist. 
But  these  birds  are  now  so  scarce  there 
should  be  a  prohibition  of  hunting  them 
until  they  become  more  plentiful. 

Among  these  mountains  one  finds  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  excellent  berries,  such  as 
blueberries,  strawberries,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  service  berries  and 
many  other  varieties  that  were  unknown 
to  me.  Wild  flowers  grow  in  profusion 
and  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful  in 
color  and  dainty  in  form.  Of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  was  a  very  low  evergreen  shrub 
having  mosslike  foliage.  It  grows  above 
timberline  in  bleak  places  and  bears  deli¬ 
cate  flowers.  It  is  the  only  thing  above 
timberline  that  will  burn  and  the  Indians 
use  it  to  make  fire  for  tea.  The  plant 
itself  is  very  ordinary  and  grows  through¬ 
out  the  colder  parts  of  the  north  temperate 
zone,  but  the  use  to  which  it  is  adapted  by 
these  Indians  is  unusual.  No  one  seemed 
to  have  a  name  for  it  so  I  sent  a  specimen 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  am 
advised  that  it  is  the  four-angled  Cassiope. 

While  we  were  hunting  well  up  on  the 
mountain  one  day  one  of  the  Indians  found 
an  interesting  Indian  skinning  knife  made 
of  black  obsidian  and  gave  it  to  me.  As  a 
boy  I  often  tramped  the  fields  in  search 
,  of  such  relics  and  my  interest  in  them  has 
always  been  keen.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
I  was  riding  in  Wyoming  on  the  road  to 
Yellowstone  Park,  near  Jackson's  Lake, 
and,  to  avoid  any  trouble  between  my 
broncho  and  a  motor  car,  pulled  to  one 
side  into  a  small  borrow  pit.  Noticing  a 
:  sharp  edge  of  black  obsidian  in  the  bank 
of  the  pit  I  got  off  the  horse  and  kicked 
out  a  fine  spear  head  such  as  the  Indians 
made  many  years  ago  from  the  obsidian  so 
plentiful  in  the  Park  region.  General  Chit¬ 
tenden  in  his  book  on  the  Park  says  that 
such  implements  of  war  and  the  chase 
were  quarribd  in  the  Park  by  the  Indians 
at  the  Obsidian  Cliff.  Of  course  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  spear  head 
and  the  skinner  except  as  showing  that 
the  Indians  of  Cassiar  used  the  same 
implements  as  the  Indians  far  to  the  south, 
because  obsidian  is  found  in  Cassiar  as  it 
is  in  Wyoming  and  Montana.  These  in¬ 
cidents  are  related  to  illustrate  the  many 
things,  other  than  hunting,  that  may  stimu¬ 
late  the  interest  of  the  big  game  hunter. 
The  true  sportsman  who  hunts  or  fishes  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  traditions  of 
sport  can  not  fail  to  become  somewhat  of  a 
naturalist  as  well. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


A  GIFT 

BY  SUBSCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  & 
STREAM  AT  THE  REGULAR  YEARLY 
RATE  OF  $2.00  YOU  SECURE  YOUR 
CHOICE  OF  POCKET  KNIVES  SHOWN 
HERE. 

This  is  truly  a  splendid  bargain.  Forest  &  Stream, 
bigger  and  better  than  ever,  retails  at  20  cents  per 
copy  or  $2.00  by  the  year.  The  knives  offered  are  of 
the  best  razor  tempered  steel — warranted  against  temper 
cracks  or  fire  flaws. 

$3.40  in  value  for  $2.00 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  EITHER  KNIVES 

Brass  Lined  Indian  Trapper  Knife 

Cut  is  Exact  Size 

Ideal  for  rough  work.  The  one  knife  for  use  of 
Hunter  or  Trapper. 

Ebony  “Physician’s”  Knife 

Cut  is  Exact  Size 

Has  two  blades  (exact  size  of  cut),  handle  is  black 
and  round,  with  German  Silver  cap — blades  are  long, 
thin  and  equal  to  any  surgical  instrument  made. 
They  will  go  into  the  smallest  vial. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  THE  ENCLOSED  $2.00  enter 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  for  one 

.  number;  also  send  me 

knife,  as  per  special  offer. 


my  subscription  to 
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THE  “UNITED”  CAMP  GRID 

The  Grid  that  will  not  sag  or  warp 

Electrically  welded  joints  and  reinforced  frame. 

Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  M.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of 

Simplex  and  Du¬ 
plex  Camp  Grids, 
Meat  Broilers,  Po¬ 
tato  Bakers  and 
other  CampUtensils 


SINGLE  TRIGGER  For  Parker 

A  Highly  perfected  Trigger  of  the  latest  ap¬ 
proved  type.  Made  of  the  finest  Material  and 
Workmanship.  Its  few  parts  do  Not  cut  away  the 
stock  Alter  or  Mar  the  Gun.  The  Parts  are  strong 
in  their  action.  Rust  or  Gum  does  Not  effect 
their  Working.  Trigger  and  slide  button  are 
Highly  Nickel  plated.  Trigger  is  fully  Guaranteed. 
Price  $15.00,  send  for  description  matter. 
LINDSAY  MFG.  CO.  Houston,  Texas 


“THREE  NATIONAL  PARKS  CAMPING  TOUR” 

In  thiity-five  to  forty  days,  by  pack  and 
saddle  horse  and  Railway  train  under  the 
guidance  of  J.  Western  Warner.  Taking 
in  th  :  Rocky  Mountain  Park  of  Colo.,  the 
Yello  wstone  _  and  Glacier  Parks,  all  in  one 
trip  approximately  fifteen  hundred  miles 
thro  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Rockies. 

Best  of  references  furnished.  Parties 
interested  write  for  folder,  to 

J.  WESTERN  WARNER 

ALT°N,  N.  H. (After  Mar.  15)  LIBBY,  MONT. 

Big  game  by  special  arrangement  in 
Wyoming,  Montana  and,  Canada. 


1 

r 

Ei 

1 

A  HOI 

1  GLUE  KE 

JSEHOLD  NECESSITY 

TREES 

Pop  Paw  Tree  60c  each.  Umbrella  China 
Trees  75c  each.  Ornamental  Lemon  Tree 
80c  each.  Persimmon  Tree  60c  each. 
Ornamental  Orange  Tree  65c  each. 
ALL  SENT  POSTPAID. 

W.  Wadd  Buntin  Starkville,  Miss. 


U.S.Army  and  Navy  Goods 

Also  complete  outfitters  for 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  OFFICERS 

Wool  Coats  Canvas  Leggings  Shirts 

Wool  Breeches  Hats  Gloves  Shoes 

Army  Sweaters  Blankets  Canteens 

Navy  Sweaters  Overcoats  Mess  Kits 

Leather  Leggings  Sleeping  Socks  Boots 

and  5000  other  useful  articles  for  field  service — 

outing,  etc. 

Price  list  5  sent  on  receipt  3c  postage. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE  CO.,  INC. 

Largest  Outfitters — No  Inflated  Prices. 

Army  and  Navy  Building 

245  West  42nd  St.  (Bet.  B’y  &  8th  Av.)  New  York  City 


Can  you  remove  and  replace  the 
key  piece?  3  different  best  iron 
puzzles  postpaid  for  a  quarter, 
coin  or  stamps. 

Western  Puzzle  Works.  157  E. 
5th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO!” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 


MAIL 


Wt  WANT  YOUR  NAMI 

on  our  mailing  list.  Therefore  we  offe 
you  this  BURHAM  SAFET1 
RAZOR  with  blade  for  12c.  b 
mail.  Extra  blades  3  for  12c 

INDFPENDEN1 
DRUG  CO. 
202  S.  Wabash  Ave 
Chicago.  III. 
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CLEANED  ’EM  ALL 


Oriental  Wiggler,  $1.00 
All  red,  all  white  or  red  and  white 
H  or  ^  oz. 


One  enthusiastic  user  of  our  Pork 
Rind  Minnows  says,  “This  hook 
(Oriental  Wiggler)  caught  and 
landed  more  muscallonge  than  three 
other  kinds  of  trolling  hooks  used 
in  a  party  of  twenty-one  fishermen 
on  Plumb  Lake,  Wis.”  This  angler 
hails  from  Chicago  where  they  are 
keen  to  recognize  something  better. 


•‘d==aB4L_ 
liPORJ^RINO  MJL 

i-lprtillj  f»r  <*• 
fPlS  LURES  ^ 

**•  ctivtUN®1  * 

25c. 

12  pieces 


If  you  want  to  make  those  plug  splashers  turn  green  with  envy,  just  take 
one  of  our  lures,  follow  behind  their  boat,  and  pick  up  the  fish  they  pass  over. 


Little  Egypt  Wiggler,  75c 
Weight  ]/i  oz. 

Our  Pork  Rind  Strips  are  necessary  lo  the  successful  operation  of  these 
lures. 

If  your  dealer  is  asleep  at  the  switch,  send  in  your  remittance. 
Manufactured  by 

AL.  FOSS 

1726  to  1736  Columbus  Road 

.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  Weightr’345oz 


ASH  A  WAY  LINES  are  record  lines 


They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  fish.  They  were  recognized 
as  record  lines  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 

Their  quality  is  dependable. 
Over  ninety-four  years  of  con¬ 


sistent  effort  have  put  them  in 
the  “tried  and  proven”  class. 

Ashaway  Lines  are  good 
friends  to  meet  and  good 
friends  to  keep. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines 
About  Lines”  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO.,  ashaway,  r.  i.,  u.s.a. 

Established  1824 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple.  Accurate.  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  _  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 


AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


The  Fred  D.  Divine 
Company 


520  Roberts  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


Rods  Made  to  Special 
Order 


1918  Catalog  on  Request 


For  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  word  “Divine''  on  a 
rod  has  stood  for  the  best 
in  the  art  of  rod  making. 
The  Sportsman  who  knows 
or  cares  for  trustworthy  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  will  appreciate 
the  careful  workmanship  in 
“Divine"  Rods. 

There's  a  “Divine"  Rod 
for  every  kind  of  fishing;  a 
rod  that  will  faithfully  serve 
and  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
sportsman ;  Rods  from  2  Vz 
ounces  up.  Trout.  Bass,  and 
Dry  Fly  Rods  of  6  and  8 
strip  and  in  a  variety  of 
choice  woods  —  also  Silk 
Wrapped  Rods. 


A  TURKEY  STALK 

(continued  from  page  209) 

after  the  men  who  did  it.  But  this  I  say, 
I  never  felt  more  honest  in  all  my  life 
than  I  did  with  regard  to  those  hogs.  No 
man  could  have  tempted  me  to  steal  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  turkeys,  just  to 
show  you  how  even  old  hunters  get  tooled. 
We  located  a  spot  where  the  turkeys  were 
“using,”  and  there  we  arranged  ourselves, 
just  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  idea  being 
to  keep  in  touch  with  a  quiet  whistle  once 
in  a  while  and  so  not  get  separated  or 
lost  in  the  tangle  of  forest  and  swamp. 

I  say  we  did  this,  theoretically.  And 
we  waited  for  several  hours,  but  no 
turkeys  appeared.  Then,  as  the  sun  was 
getting  low,  I  quietly  whistled,  according 
to  agreement.  Out  went  a  nice  brace  of 
turkeys  not  fifty  yards  from  me.  Eagerly 
I  called,  “Mark,”  for  they  were  going 
straight  for  where  our  guide  was.  But  no 
shot  answered.  Puzzled,  I  went  to  find 
out  where  he  was — no  guide.  I  silently 
scouted  the  other  side  for  Cummings — 
no  Veteran.  Then  I  whistled  loud  and 
still  louder,  but  only  silence.  So,  lest  I 
get  bewildered,  I  pulled  out  my  compass, 
laid  a  line  for  camp,  and  started.  Luckily 
I  had  made  it  a  practice  to  carry  that  little 
pointer  always,  for  the  turning  and  twist¬ 
ing  necessary  to  get  home  and  the  sun 
out  of  the  sky  made  it  hard  to  go  by 
mere  sense  of  direction.  With  the  aid  of 
the  compass  I  came  out  just  at  camp  and 
started  shooting  targets  to  tell  the  others 
I  was  home.  They  came  in  just  at  dark 
and  I  had  a  good  supper  for  them.  They 
had  seen  no  turkeys  at  all. 

It  was  getting  bitterly  cold  again,  so 
we  moved  camp  in  the  twilight,  setting  up 
the  tent  in  a  thicket  of  palms. 

The  guide  made  a  “shake-down”  of 
palm  fans,  cut  short  in  the  stems,  and 
stuck  on  the  point  of  their  stems  in  the 
soft  soil.  It  was  an  effective  windbreak, 
and  beside  the  long  fire,  made  of  three  old 
pine  trunks  that  burned  like  torches  with 
the  resi  nat  their  core,  we  passed  into  a 
dreamland  among  the  palms. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  we  heard 
the  wagon  coming  for  us.  All  that  morn- 1 
ing  we  hunted  parallel  to  the  wagon  on 
the  way  out.  We  had  a  good  bag  of  quail 
and  pigeon  when  we  arrived  home.  To 
cap  the  whole  business,  turkeyless,  Cum¬ 
mings  met  an  old  native,  grizzle-haired, 
with  a  beard  like  Rip  Van  Winkle’s,  and  a 
long  gun  as  rusty,  but  with  six  fine  turkeys 
dangling  from  the  barrel.  We  found  at 
the  camp  home  news  of  a  brood  of  turkeys 
not  a  mile  from  us  and  these  we  after¬ 
ward  warmed  up,  not  by  the  stalking 
method,  but  by  the  still  hunting. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  tired  and  hungry, 
we  lay  down  that  night  with  the  negro 
songs  ringing  wildly  through  the  forests, 
with  their  supper  fires  sending  flickering 
lights  along  the  palms  and  oranges,  and 
with  the  sweet  cool  breezes,  freighted  with 
Floridian  fragrance,  fanning  our  faces,  till 
we  drifted  off  to  dreamland  with  this 
idea — that  the  next  few  nights  we  would 
spend  in  “shining”  for  ’coon,  skunk,  rabbit 
and  alligator,  among  the  bayous  and 
palms,  at  night,  with  a  headlight  to  shine 
their  eyes,  and  with  the  dogs  to  retrieve 
and  with  the  thrill  and  mystery  of  palm 
forests  and  wild  game  all  around  us. 
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PUTTING  THE  CANOE 
IN  COMMISSION 

(continued  from  page  230) 

than  we  later  care  to  carry  out,  and  end 
by  making  a  poor  job.  The  reason  for 
this  waning  ambition  is  that  we  know 
what  ought  to  be  done  but  have  not  the 
knowledge  or  skill  to  see  it  through.  So 
take  the  advice  of  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  mill  and  do  not  scrape  down 
to  the  wood  or  cloth.  Simply  put  a  lot  of 
good  old  “elbow  grease”  back  of  some 
sand  paper,  working  from  a  coarse  to  a 
fine  sand  and  finishing  with  a  dust  rag. 
Old  paint  and  varnish  rubbed  down,  un¬ 
less  it  is  too  full  of  cracks  and  blisters, 
is  the  finest  foundation  and  protection  the 
hull  can  have.  Under  no  circumstances 
use  a  torch  as  it  will  scorch  the  canvas, 
causing  it  to  become  brittle  and  destroy¬ 
ing  its  tensile  strength  besides  the  de¬ 
structive  effect  on  the  filler.  On  wooden 
canoes  it  will  blacken  the  wood  and  open 
the  seams  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
always  cause  annoyance.  The  use  of  paint 
remover  is  the  only  way  to  reduce  old 
coatings  but  requires  considerable  patience 
and  careful  work.  Wooden  parts,  laid 
bare,  can  be  bleached  clean  with  oxalic  acid 
mixed  in  luke  warm  water.  This  wash 
will  remove  rust  stains.  Care  should  be 
exercised  to  rinse  off  the  parts  thus 
bleached  so  as  to  remove  all  acid. 

The  selection  of  materials  for  finishing 
is  a  problem  to  be  settled  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  Certainly  all  of  us  know  that 
outside  spar  varnishes  or  colors  mixed 
with  outside  spar  varnishes  are  the  only 
kinds  to  be  used.  The  difference  is  that 
some  of  us  want  long  oil  or  slow  drying 
varnishes  and  others,  short  oil  or  quick 
drying  varnishes.  The  former  has  tougher 
wearing  qualities  and  the  latter  possesses 
higher  finishing  possibilities,  though  both 
are  thoroughly  weather  resisting.  As  the 
slow  drying  varnishes  take  several  days  to 
set,  they  need  to  be  applied  in  a  place 
quite  free  from  dust.  Not  many  canoeists 
can  boast  of  such  a  place.  They  should, 
therefore,  consider  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  choice  of  good  tough  outside 
spar  varnishes  that  will  dry  quickly. 

The  day  for  varnishing  should  have  just 
the  right  atmospheric  conditions.  The  sun 
should  be  high  and  the  day  clear  and  the 
air  without  chill.  Do  not  varnish  in  the 
lee  of  a  building  or  woods  with  a  strong 
wind  blowing  as  this  place  will  be  a  whirl¬ 
pool  of  dust.  You  had  better  be  on  the 
windward  side,  if  it  is  not  chilly.  Do  not 
/arnish  on  a  cold  day  as  the  coating  will 
:reep  and  remain  jelly-like  in  spots.  Var- 
lish,  enamels  and  paints  should  be  applied 
warm.  This  can  safely  be  done  by  placing 
he  can  in  a  bath  or  another  vessel  of 
varm  water  placed  over^a  low  flame.  The 
oating  should  be  applied  first  with  sweep- 
ng  cross  strokes  from  side  to  side,  then 
moothing  or  spreading  these  with  strokes 
•t  right  angles  to  the  first  and  finally  re- 
'eating  the  side  to  side  stroke. 

In  using  color,  the  nicest  plan  is  to  lay  a 
lat  coating  of  color  mixed  in  japan, 
nnumerable  colors  can  be  had  already 
nixed  in  japan.  These  are  put  up  like 

putty  in  tins  as  small  as  a  pound  which 
s  ample  for  two  coatings.  Thinned  with 
urpentine  and  applied,  they  dry  immedi- 
tely  in  a  flat  even  tone,  leaving  just 


I  Catch  Big  Fish  ! 

So  can  YOU.  Professionals,  ama¬ 
teurs,  women  and  children  every¬ 
where  are  making  record  catches 
of  all  kinds  of  game  fish,  troll¬ 
ing  or  casting  with  my 

Rush 

TangoMinnow 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


The  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It  wig¬ 
gles,  dives  and  swims  like  a  minnow  in 
action.  A  sure  killer  for  Bass,  Pickerel, 
Pike  and  Muscallunge. 


Get  our  latest  models — "Regular/*  "Junior"  or  Weedles9 
Midget,  in  nine  different  color  combinations.  No  long, 
tedious  waits  when  casting  or  trolling  with  the  Tango. 
There's  a  thrill,  a  splash  and  the  game  is  yours.  The 
Tango  gets  the  big  ones  if  they're  there. 


At  your  dealer's,  or  direct  postpaid,  insured,  75c.,  Stamps 
or  Money  Order. 

Four  assorted  colors  and  models  for  Bass,  Pickerel,  Wall¬ 
eyed  Pike,  or  Muscallunge,  $3.00.  Accept  no  substitute. 
There  is  only  one  Tango.  I  own  the  patents. 


Dealers — My  Selling  Plan  is  very  generous.  Send  for  it 
today.  Ask  your  jobber  for  beautifully  lithographed 
Counter  Display,  free. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


SALMON  FISHING 

Salmon  Fishing,  on  the  famous  Nepisiquit  River,  also 
good  Sea  Trout  fishing,  for  lease  in  periods  or  for  the 
season. 

Accommodation  for  three  or  four  ladies  or  gentlemen 
in  a  comfortable,  well-furnished  Lodge  secluded,  and 
beautifully  located  about  midway  of  the  fishing  and 
about  Nine  Miles  from  Bathurst  Station  over  a  good 
Auto  road.  Ice  House,  Smoking  Den,  Experienced 
Cook,  and  Guides. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

HENRY  BISHOP,  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick 


Weight— 13  Pounds 
Time— 1:30 
Lure—  BASS-ORENO 
Reel— Anti-Back-Lash 

South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  was 

used  to  land  these  four  beauties  caught  by 
Mrs.  Clark  Seymour,  of  Ionia.  Mich.  Like 
thousands  of  other  enthusiasts,  she  has 
found  that  South  Bend  Tackle  means  the 
greatest  success  for  the  angler. 

The  South  Bend 
1  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel 

The  reel  that  makes 
.  every  cast  perfect.  No  an¬ 

noying  back-lashes  to  spoil  your  sport.  The 
South  Bend  Anti  -  Back  -  Lash  Reel  runs 
freely  and  thumbs  itself  delicately.  The  in¬ 
stant  the  bait  lights  or  the  line  slackens, 
the  spool  stops.  A  few  moments  practice 
and  the  beginner  becomes  an  expert.  Even 
the  “old  timer”  likes  the  Anti-Back-Lash 
R.eel  because  it  insures  perfect  casting  at 
night.  If  desired,  the  turn  of  a  screw 
changes  the  Anti-Back-Lash  into  a  regular 
high-grade  reel  — hence  convertible,  two 
reels  in  one.  Every  South  Bend  Anti-Bark- 
Lash  Reel  is  guaranteed  without  time  lim¬ 
itation.  Thirty-five  thousand  in  use. 

The  South  Bend  BflSS-ORENO 

Thousands  say  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
fish  getter  they  ever  used  The  BASS-OhENO 
gets  the  fish  when  others  fail.  Lures  them 
from  the  depths  and  coaxes  strikes  even  in 
waters  that  are  supposed  to  be  "fished  out.” 

A  wobbling,  dashing, 
killing  plug.  Made  in 
eight  standard  colors 
and  the  new  scale  fin¬ 
ish.  Try  it.  Onlyri6c. 

Most  dealers  carry  a  full  line  of  South  Bend 
Quality  Tackle.  If  yours  doesn’t,  order  direct, 
and  give  dealer’s  name.  All  of  our  produces  are 
guaranteed . 

Send  for  This  Free  Book 

"The  Days  of  Real  Sport ” — a  lot  of  good 
laughs  and  some  valuable  fishing  informa- 
tion;  Illustrated  by  Briggs.  If  you  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  your  copy — send  lor  one  today. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 


10284 
Colfax  Ave. 


South  Bend, 
Indiana 


FOR  FLY  FISHIimG 

AND  SPRING  TROLLING.  WE  GUARANTEE 
THE  BEST  IN  MAINE. 

LAND  LOCK  SALMON  up  to  24  lbs.  Or  largest 
in  the  state.  (Ask  the  state  or  federal  hatch¬ 
eries.)  Trout  and  Togue  3  to  10  lbs,  Salmon 
Pool  or  Lake  fishing.  Safety  Sponsor  canoes. 
Fine  camp.  Accommodations  for  ladies  or  gen¬ 
tlemen.  .  Only  six  miles  from  R.  R.  Station  by 
mo^or  boat. 

Write  for  Booklet,  Capt.  Cooper,  Eagle  Lake, 
Maine 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

Get  the  1918  OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR.  It 

tells  WHEN.  One  order  reads  as  follows:  "Please  find 
enclosed  25c.,  for  which  send  me  1918  Old  Fisherman's 
Calendar:  a  friend  gave  me  a  1917  one,  and  it  certainly 
delivers  the  goods,  is  worth  $$  to  any  angler  who  values 
his  time."  Our  country  needs  YOUR  time  this  year.  Send 
25c.  to-day  (coin  carefully  wrapped  or  money  ordor)  to 

OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR 
Box  1446  H.  Sta.  Springfield.  Mass. 
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Hotel 

Old  Point  Comfort, 

Pirgi, 


An  Aeroplane  map  of  this  Golf  Course 
— the  first  of  its  kind  ever  published  in 
America  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Train  Service  as  far  South  as  Old 
Point  Comfort  was  never  better  ! 


Hotel  Chamberlin — thq  most  popular  all-year  holiday  hotel  in 
America — numbers  among  its  patrons  those  who,  in  peace  times, 
spent  the  winter  in  the  South  of  France  or  at  other  Mediterranean 
resorts,  the  climatic  conditions  being  practically  the  same. 


“Here  are  Comfort,  Health,  Diversion  and  Ideal  Climatic  Conditions” 


For  illustrated  booklets  apply  at  all  Tourist 
Bureaus  or  Transportation  Offices,  or  address 

GEORGE  F.  ADAMS,  Manager,  Fortress,  Monroe,  Va. 

or  Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel  Bureau,  McAlpin  Hotel,  Cook’s 
Tours  or  '‘Ask  Mr.  Foster”  at  any  of  his  offices. 


Every  European  “  CURE  ”  treatment  available. 

“  An  interesting,  Sporty,  Convenient,  Eighteen-Hole 
Course,  Grass  Putting  Greens  and  Attractive  Club  House, 
ay  safely  count  on  Golf  every  day  in  the  year. 


Golf 

You 


It  Hooks ’em  Every  Time  f 


Hook  releases  when  fish  strikes  and  sudden  stop  at  end  of 
slot  sets  hook  firmly  into  jaw.  Darts  and  dives  like  a  real 
fish.  Catches  more  than  any  other  spoon  or 
wooden 
minnow. 
Great  for 
all  game 
fish— Black 
Salmon,  Cod, 
dealer  for 


Bass.Trout.  Musky,  Pike, 

Tarpon,  etc.  Six  sizes.  Ask  your 

Knowles  Automatic  Striker  Guaranteed.  Catalogue. 
Length:  1%"  2 Vs"  2 H'  3'4*  f/f  5kj" 

Price  each  35c  35c  55c  75c  90c  $1.25 

Finishes:  SILVER — SILVER  AND  COPPER. —  BRASS 
S.  E.  KNOWLES,  89  Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  HOD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


Safe,  Staunch,  Seaworthy 

Kennebec  Canoes  pive  more  real  pleasure  at  less  cost 
than  most  anything  else  In  the  world.  Send  for  our  Free 
1918  Canoe  Book.  Address, 

A,  Kennebec  Boat  &  Canoe  Co.  41  R.  R.  Square, 

WMaine!e’  ' 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
I?  liSfla  other  fur-bearing  animals 
3  in  large  numbers,  with  the 


—  -  —  .  ..  *J*‘J*',  “uu  rice  DUUA 

on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 

J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept.  24  5  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


enough  “tooth”  so  necessary  for  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  varnish.  There  is  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  colors  in  enamels  but  most  of 
these  products  are  “heavy”  and  difficult  to 
handle.  For  work  on  old  boats,  outside 
house  paints  and  deck  paints  are  most, 
durable  as  well  as  economical  and  if  mixed 
with  spar  varnish  will  give  a  fairly  good 
and  lasting  lustre. 

By  exercising  a  little  thought,  some 
beautiful  color  combinations  can  be  ar¬ 
rived  at.  A  good  barometer  for  present- 
day  color  schemes  are  the  automobile 
bodies.  Watch  and  study  them.  But  why 
not  try  “camouflage” — it  is  in  the  air? 
What  would  your  canoe  look  like  on  the 
waves,  on  the  shore  or  in  a  creek  against 
the  reeds?  Think  it  over.  It  has  been 
done  before  and  on  a  large  scale  now. 

Stripes,  totems  and  names  are  decora¬ 
tive  if  handled  properly  and  are  nicest,  of 
course,  when  hand  painted.  For  those 
who  can  neither  paint  or  find  some  one  to 
do  it  for  them,  we  suggest  gummed  paper 
letters  for  names,  and  for  stripes,  the 
gummed  lantern  slide  or  passe  par  tout 
bindings.  These  are  easily  applied  and  are 
practically  indestructible  when  completely 
varnished  over. 

One  of  the  most  fitting  compliments  we 
can  pay  to  the  memory  of  the  Indian,  who 
bequeathed  the  canoe  to  us,  is  to  give  our 
canoes  Indian  names  and  to  decorate  them 
with  the  emblems  of  the  tribes  that  pad- 
died  the  same  waters  which  we  now  ply. 


THE  DRUMMING  OF 
THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 

(continued  from  PAGE  201 ) 
raised  his  wings  and  repeated  the  sound. 
Still  continuing  to  raise  and  lower  his 
wings  more  and  more  rapidly,  the  sound  i 
finally  rolled  away  ‘in  one  continuous  mur¬ 
mur  and  was  still.’  The  sound  was  inde¬ 
scribable.  As  soon  as  he  had  drummed  he 
jumped  off  the  log  and  disappeared.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  know  if  the  female,  the  probable 
cause  of  the  conflict,  was  near  by,  I  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  and  started  her,  together 
with  the  victor,  and  a  short  distance  away 
the  defeated  bird.” 

In  his  book,  “American  Game  Bird 
Shooting,”  Dr.  Grinnell  further  observes 
upon  the  drumming  of  the  grouse :  “Some 
excellent  authorities  think  the  drumming' 
cannot  be  considered  a  love  note  because 
it  may  be  heard  almost  every  month  in  the 
year  and  sometimes  in  the  night  as  well 
as  in  the  day  time.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  it  is  really  in  part  a  mating  call. 
Other  grouse  perform  certain  operations 
usually  thought  to  be  connected  with  the 
mating  time  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  spring. 
The  sharp-tailed  grouse  holds  its  dances  in 
autumn,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the 
dusky  grouse  hoots  in  the  autumn  as  well 
as  in  spring,  though  by  no  means  so  vigor¬ 
ously.  Certainly  we  may  believe  that  at 
the  proper  season  of  the  year  it  possesses 
an  attraction  for  the  female,  and  S.  T. 
Flammond  in  his  capital  book,  ‘My  Friend 
the  Partridge,’  gives  some  testimony  to 
this  effect.” 

Whatever  the  real  answer  may  be,  I 
think  all  will  agree  that,  if  there  were  no 
other  reason,  the  bird  is  a  benefactor  to 
all  who  love  the  woods  when  he  sends  his 
call  reverberating  through  the  forest,  and 
adding  just  that  touch  of  vital,  vibrant  na¬ 
ture  that  makes  all  the  world  kin,  and  glad 
to  be  alive  and  a  part  of  it  all. 
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THE  TUNA  AS  A 
GAME  FISH 

(continued  from  page  219) 

grade  of  tackle  must  be  used.  The  reel 
should  be  of  5-0  or  6-0  size  capable  of 
holding  from  fifteen  hundred  to  eighteen 
hundred  feet  of  the  very  best  procurable 
line,  with  an  adjustable  drag  continually 
exerting  a  strain  of  from  8  pounds  to  10 
pounds  on  the  fish.  This  may  not  sound 
like  a  very  great  strain,  when  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  addition  to  this  the 
line  for  perhaps  one  thousand  feet  is 
swaying  through  the  water  and  adding 
just  so  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  in¬ 
tended  victim.  The  hook  must  be  at  least 
10-0  hand  forged  of  the  best  quality  and 
have  a  spreading  barb;  a  section  of  an¬ 
nealed  piano  wire  at  least  six  feet  in 
length  must  be  used  connecting  the  swivel 
and  hook.  While  the  smaller  fish  of  from 
fifty  pounds  to  one  hundred  pounds  will 
take  the  trolling  squid,  or  what  is  known 
as  Wilson  spoon,  it  seems  useless  to  use 
the  same  for  the  larger  specimens.  They 
are  best  taken  on  a  bait,  preferably  herring 
or  menhaden,  while  a  slick  of  cut  fish  is 
kept  going  from  the  boat  to  attract  them. 
It  is  now  unnecessary  for  those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  immense  dis¬ 
tances  to  take  this  fish  to  continue  to  do  so 
when  they  are  to  be  taken  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  York  City,  and  at  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  longer  trip. 
It  is  at  best  strenuous  work  and  long  as 
well  as  disappointing  waits  are  apt  to  be 
the  portion  of  him  who  contemplates  the 
capture  of  the  tuna  on  rod  and  reel. 


TROUT  INSECTS  FOR 
EARLY  FLY  FISHING 

(continued  from  page  213) 

A  California  angler  writes,  “The  March 
.brown  to  be  effective  must  be  a  true  copy 
Df  the  insect,  but  true  copies  are  hard  to 
get,  unless  tied  by  the  angler  himself.” 
The  brown  drake  I  use  is  a  true  copy  of 
nature  as  I  tie  all  my  flies. 

Another  wet  three-fly  cast  for  May  is  the 
>rown  buzz,  for  end  fly,  cowdung  for  mid¬ 
dle,  female  shadfly  for  upper.  If  the  day 
>e  cold  and  stormy,  a  cast  of  yellow  sally, 
.tlder,  and  brown  buzz,  cannot  fail  to  get  a 
.'ise.  In  all  cases,  anglers  must  be  guided 
.>y  what  insects  are  in  flight,  a  simple  mat¬ 
er  of  observation,  which  by  practice  soon 
>ecomes  easy  to  distinguish  each  insect,  one 
rom  another,  as  you  go  wading  along 
tream  or  walk  on  the  river’s  bank. 

As  a  general  rule  at  earl}'  season,  a  cold 
yind  puts  a  flight  of  insects  down,  that  is, 
t  they  rise  from  the  water,  they  will  at 
nee  fly  to  shelter  at  the  river  side  under 
;aves  or  in  nooks  of  the  rocks,  which 
fives  the  angler  a  fine  opportunity  to  care- 
ully  study  them  in  repose,  exactly  in  the 
ttitude  they  assume  while  floating  at  the 
.irface  as  fish  see  them. 

If  the  day  has  been  warm,  yet  windy, 
nd  the  wind  dies  down  at  sunset,  which  it 
>  often  does,  the  evening  rise  and  flight 
much  thicker  and  of  greater  abundance. 
These  observations  refer  to  early  season, 
ter,  through  June  and  July,  the  habits 
id  rise  of  insects  have  an  entirely  differ- 
it  condition. 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  THE 

HILDEBRANDT 
Bait  Catalog 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

1054  High  St.,  Logan9port,  Ind. 

‘  Fly  Fish  I  , _ 

Bolt  Cost  |  for - 


Af ter 

m 


FlTsfi  — -7 VTtfi 
Tfic  flight  ^Ammunition 


Next  time  you  take  down  your  fishin’  tools  give  a  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  squint  at  your  bait.  If  you  go  where  the  fish  are,  you  ought  to 
land  ’em — and  you  can  land  them  if  you  get  acquainted  with  the  famous 
Hildebrandt  line  of  baits,  spinners  and  flies.  302  sizes  and  kinds  for  any 
fish  or  any  condition  of  fishing— every  one  of  them  with  a  record  for  making- 
good  for  both  amateurs  and  “  old  timers.” 

Hildebrandt  baits  are  hand-made,  clean  and  sportsmanlike  and  finished 
like  jewelry.  Other  fishing  specialties,  casting  and  fly  lines,  rods,  reels,  etc., 
are  equally  reliable. 

Use  the  coupon  and  see  our  catalog  of  fish  catchers  in  actual  sizes  and 
colors ;  a  2c.  stamp  brings  it.  Send  today  and  you’ll  be  happy  over  the  result. 
Your  fishing  trips  will  mean  more  when  you  catch  more. 

logansport, 

INDIANA 


HILDEBRANDT  BAITS  HOOK  AND  LAND  'EM 


THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO., 


EXPERT  FLY  FISHERMEN  KN0W  BIGGEST  TROUT  feed  on  MiNNnfi/q 

FL  an^ING  MIMMAII70  HAVE  PROVED 


LOUIS  RHEAD’S 


NEW 

HAND 

MADE 


MINNOWS 


WEIGHTED  lfllllill/ff  J  DEADLY  KILLERS 
FOR  SALMON,  BIG  RAINBOWS,  BROWNS,  NATIVE  TROUT  AND  BASS 

SS  TERROR  Vi  arOra^nv^L^lFERTDHEDREV^NHNA0cTu|0oCi  BLUE  ^ Th" 

Get  “PERFECTION  SET”  of  six  BEAUTIFUL  MINNOWS  for  $3.50  For  use  in  deep  dark  wM?r  or  stiff Vrface 
0ce*an  Ave"°BR00  KLYN^N E Y '  °f  WCSt'  SEN°  F°R  B00I<LET  0F  PICTURED  LURES  to  LOUIS  RHEAD,  217 


Eastern  Brook  Trout  For  Sale 

Remarkably  Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings: 

FIVE  TO  SEVEN  INCHES 

EASTPORT,  L.  I.  TROUT  HATCHERY 

EASTPORT,  L.  I. 


Russell's  "Ike  * 
raltori 


* 


Study  that  cross-section— four 
layers  of  leather  between  you 
and  the  trail  give  full  protec- 
Lou  without  extra  weight  of  I 
stiff  sole- leather  sole.  The  m 
lightest  boot  ever  made  for  hard  1 
service.  Stands  the  gaff-and  n 
keeps  your  feet  dry.  Special  ■ 
chrome  waterproofed  cowhide,  m 
chocolate  color,  with  sole  piece  ^ 
of  wonderful  Maple  Pac  hide  A 
that  outwears  sole  leather.  ^ 
Note  our  patent  “Never  W 
Rip”  watershed  seams—  ^ 

)  stitches  to  lead  water  ^ 
in  to  your  ^ 
foot.  * 


THE  FLY  ROD  WIGGLER 

50c.  EACH 

Here  is  the 
greatest  flsh 
getter  eve 
used  on  a  fly 
rod.  A  reg- 
u  1  a  r  little 

-  wiggler  that 

acts  and  looks  like  a  crippless  minnow  and  handles 
fas,Yy  °»n  any  .ordinary  Ay  rod.  Large  and  small 
mouth  bass,  pickerel  and  large  trout  all  go  crazv 
over  !t  and  it  gets  the  big  ones.  Two  sizes.  2%  anil 
rvfir/I!;  <2,nF  EY,uVslteIy  An i shed  in  Silver  Shiner. 
S& [ZJhinuT™&ed  x?ide  Minnow.  Yellow  Perch. 
Red  head,  all  White,  Yellow.  Red.  Price,  50c.  each 
Send  stamp  for  Fishing  Tackle  Catalog. 

W.  J.  Jamison  Co..  Dept.  S,  736  So.  California  Ave. 

Chicago.  Ill. 


It  s  the  boot  for  still  hunters,  bird  hunters,  fishermen 
and  all-around  hikers.”  Made  to  your  measure,  any 
height. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue  “M” — Free 

■  W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO.  H  ■■ 
Berlin,  Wis. 


504  Pounds  of  Salmon 

with  a 

No.  1.  Joe  Welsh  Leader 

This  is  one  month’s  fish¬ 
ing  in  Newfoundland  and 
at  the  end  of  this  rigid 
test  the  gut  showed  no 
signs  of  wear  whatever. 

“Some  leader,”  yes — the  Telarana  Nova, 
made  in  Scotland,  in  five  strengths,  and 
lengths  up  to  9  feet.  No  knots,  invisible  in 
the  water.  Worth  20  times  its  cost  to  you. 
Send  this  ad  with  25  cents  for  a  3-ft.  sample, 
50c  for  6  feet.  75c  for  9  feet. 

If  Your  Dealer  Can*t  Supply  You  Write 
JOE  WELSH,  PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
Exclusive  Agent  U.  S.  and  Canada 
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SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE  GRADE 
SUPERIOR  GRADE 


INFALLIBLE 


Into  your  favorite  gun  goes  your  favorite  shell. 
Make  sure  that  into  your  favorite  shell  has  gone  a 
Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder — either  In¬ 
fallible  or  “E.C.” 

These  powders  are  the  choice  of  many  an  old  hand 
at  the  traps  and  in  the  field.  They  have  won  the 
confidence  of  these  men  on  account  of  their  unus¬ 
ually  light  recoil,  high  velocity,  and  even  patterns, 
and  uniformity  in  quality. 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 


E.cr 


may  be  obtained  in  the  fourteen  different  shells 
illustrated  in  the  column  to  the  left.  Your  favor¬ 
ite  shell  is  certainly  among  these  fourteen. 

You  can  readily  tell  whether  or  not  it  contains  In¬ 
fallible  or  “E.C.”  On  the  outside  of  the  box  in 
which  the  shells  are  sold  and  on  the  top  wad  of  the 
shell  itself  appears  the  name  of  the  powder  it 
contains. 

Look  for  the  name  of  a  Hercules  Powder.  If  you 
don’t  see  it,  ask  for  it.  You  can  get  it  in  the  shell 
you  shoot. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO 

75  W.  11th  St. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


4 

SmatrA'i  s 

POWESs 

mmuau/J  fyj  'C.C 


BLACK  SHELLS 


AJAX 

CLIMAX 


FIELD 

RECORD 


Winchester 


REPEATER 

LEADER 


SHIP 

HIGH  GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
TARGET 


10  BE 

ARROW 
NITRO  CLUE 
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Out  In  The  Open — 

For  that  war  garden;  for  camping,  tramping,  fish¬ 
ing;  for  every  outdoor  sport  and  recreation — you’ll 
want  economical  clothes,  an  outfit  of  garments 
that  will  wear  well,  fit  comfortably  and  be  in  good 
style.  For  the  week-a-day  and  the  sport-a-day 
lady  there’s  an  outfit  of  garments  in 


or 


Clothes  for  the  Out-of-Doors 

Duxbak  Clothes  are  made  of  a  specially  woven 
heavy  duck,  rainproofed ;  and  every  vital  place 
wearD  roofed. 

a 

Kamp-it  includes  a  wide  variety  of  styles,  not 
rainproofed,  but  economical  and  stylish— for  every 
outdoor  activity. 

Style  to  the  right  consists  of  Yale  Hat,  Smock,  Skirt  and 
Button  Leggings.  Made  in  Olive  Green  or  Drab  Kamp-it 
Cloth;  Wool  or  Cotton  Serge;  Corduroy  or  Suede  Leather 
Cloth. 

Men’s  outfit  below  is  a  typical  Duxbak  outfit  of  Hat,  Coat, 
Knickers  and  Leggings.  This  style  also  made  in  a  variety 
of  fabrics. 

Send  for  Free  1918  Style  Book  or  ask  any  sport¬ 
ing  goods  dealer. 

U tica  -  Duxbak  Corporation 

10  Hickory  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Lake 


Stream 

Game 


A  Practical  Book  on  the  Popular  Fresh  Water  Ga-ire 
Fish,  the  Tackle  Necessary  and  How  to  Use  It 
By  DIXIE  CARROLL 

Editor  of  “ The  National  Sportsman ”  and  Fishing  Editor  of  “The 
Chicago  Herald President  of  “The  American  Anglers 1  League ” 

Net  $1.75.  Postage  Extra 

Detroit.  Free  Press:  “Mr.  Carroll  describes  the  habits  and  ‘fads’ 
of  our  fresh  water  game  fish;  tells  about  baits,  lures,  and  tackle; 
adds  facts  that  cover  fishing  conditions  in  different  seasons,  all  in 
conversationally  breezy  and  informing  fashion.” 

A  book  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  in  a  "pal"  to  "pal”  style  from  actual 
fishing  experiences.  The  basses,  muskellonge,  pike,  pickerel,  wall-eyed  pike 
and  trout  treated  in  a  thorough  manner  as  to  habits  and  peculiarities.  Baits 
and  lures  that  attract  game  fish,  and  how  to  use  them.  Simple  and  expert 
methods  of  bait  and  fly  casting.  The  reason  for  each  piece  of  tackle  and 
how  to  use  it.  The  fighting  actions  of  game  fish  from  strike  to  landing  net. 
Seasonable  facts  that  affect  the  fishing  conditions.  Information  that  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  the  beginner  and  the  experienced  angler. 

Send  for  your  copy  now  or  BETTER  YET  send  $4.00  for  a 
two  years’  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  we’ll  mail  a 
copy  of  this  book  FREE 


Log  Cabins  and  Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them 


By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 


The  most  popular  book  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
Full  explanations  how  to  build  cabins  of  all  sizes  with 
directions  and  numerous  illustrations.  Everything 
from  a  shack  to  the  most  pretentious  Adirondack 
structure,  is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fireplaces;  how  to  build  chim¬ 
neys;  rustic  stairways,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.50 


FOREST  &  STREAM,  (Book  Dept.) 

9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


GAME  BIRDS  AND  FISHES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


This  portfolio  of  Game  Birds  and  Fishes  consists  of  forty 
plates,  measuring  9%  x  12  inches,  twenty  Game  Birds  by*J.  L. 
Ridgway,  and  twenty  Fishes  by  S.  F.  Denton. 

Printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  they  are  ready  for  framing,  and  make  most 
suitable  and  charming  decorations  for  library,  den,  or  any  other  room. 

Sold  as  high  as  $6.00.  OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE,  $2.00 

Forest  and  Stream  Book  Dept.  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


“Just  what  I  have  been  looking 
for,”  says  every  breeder  and  dog 
owner  who  sees  “  The  Modern 
Kennel  Record.”  Built  on  the 
modern  loose-leaf  system,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  Red  Morocco, 
compact  enough  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  and  filled  with  carefully 
prepared  blanks  that  enable  the 
owner  to  immediately  register  pedi¬ 
grees  and  record  stud  visits, 
whelps,  sales,  winnings,  and  all 
minor  transactions.  Size  6)^x3  inches.  The 
covers  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  blanks  can  be 
removed  or  renewed  at  will. 

PRICE,  IN  RED  MOROCCO,  $1.00 
Address  All  Orders 

FOREST  &  STREAM  BOOK  DEPT. 

Nine  East  Fortieth  St.  New  York 


HERE’S  THE  BOOK 
YOU  WANT! 

This  is  the  one  book  you  need  if  you  are 
going  camping  or  like  to  read  of  camp  life. 

Written  by  experts,  “The  Camper’s  Own 
Book”  treats  the  camping  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  practical  manner. 

NOTE  THIS  LIST  OF  CONTENTS: 

The  Benefits  of  Recreation.  The  Camp-Fire. 
“Horse  Sense”  In  The  Woods.  Comfort  in 
Camp.  Outfits  (Suggestions  for  Hunting 
Outfits).  Grub-Lists.  Canoes  and  Canoe¬ 
ing.  Animal  Packing.  What  to  Do  If 
Lost.  The  Black  Bass  and  Its  Ways. 
About  Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout. 
Pointers  for  Anglers.  The  Rifle  in  the 
Woods. 

PRICE  DELIVERED 
PAPER  COVER  50  CENTS 
CLOTH  COVER  $1.00 

FOREST  and  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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DAYS  IN  SHOOTING 

(continued  from  page  227) 

SHOOTERS  both  at  the  traps  and  at  the 
target  have  realized  the  havoc  upon 
the  shooting  produced  by  disturbance, 
and  consequently  never  permit  the  unearth¬ 
ly  rooting  incident  to  baseball  and  kindred 
games.  This  is  more  generally  true  in  rifle 
shooting,  where  the  spectators  are  usually 
riflemen  and  comprehend  fully  the  value  of 
quiet.  Sometime  ago  I  witnessed  an  exhi¬ 
bition  by  one  of  the  best  all  around  shoot¬ 
ers  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  doing  the  regular 
preliminary  stunts  incident  to  his  “warming 
up,”  or  technically  speaking,  tuning  up  his 
power  of  co-ordinating  his  eye,  mind  and 
finger,  while  some  wiseacres  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  badinage.  The  demonstrator,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  his  progress  of  “warming  up” 
was  being  seriously  hampered  took  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  chance,  at  great  hazard  of 
greater  banter,  of  attempting  a  shot  requir¬ 
ing  the  highest  degree  of  co-ordination. 

Turning  sharply  toward  his  spectators 
with  no  little  pique  in  his  manner  he  re¬ 
marked — “Now  watch  and  I’ll  show  you 
something  to  smile  at.”  Whether  through 
respect  or  through  curiosity  or  through 
interest  every  eye  was  turned  toward  him. 
Not  a  breath  was  heard.  He  had  their  un¬ 
divided  attention  at  least  for  the  time  and 
none  realized  it  more  than  he.  Taking  a 
pistol  in  each  hand  and  turning  both  upside 
down,  he  scored  simultaneous  hits  on  two 
targets  moving  in  opposite  directions  at 
fairly  wide  angles.  The  feat  took  the 
crowd  by  storm,  and  thereafter,  he  was  at 
his  very  best  because  the  crowd  was  with 
him.  He  felt  security  in  their  assistance, 
md  attempted  some  feats  that  he  never  had 
ittempted  before  and  came  out  successful. 
He  did  this,  as  he  told  me  afterward,  be¬ 
muse  he  felt  that  highest  degree  of  secur- 
ty,  attained  by  the  co-ordination  of  the 
xowd  and  his  own  powers,  and  grasping 
he  rare  opportunity,  reached  out  beyond  to 
omething  never  attempted.  I  believe  every 
hooter  has  witnessed  instances  similar  to 
he  afore-mentioned  and  recognized  the  ex- 
stence  of  some  latent  power,  though  prob- 
bly  not  understood. 

rHE  question  that  most  interests  us  is 
— How  can  the  personal  equation  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum?  The  an- 
wer,  more  easily  written  than  put  into 
ractice,  is  by  constant,  systematic,  and  in- 
dligent  practice  in  developing  the  power 
f  co-ordinating  the  eye,  mind  and  muscle, 
his  practice  may  be  had  in  one’s  daily  vo- 
ition,  more  in  some  than  in  others,  to  be 
ire.  The  dentist,  the  surgeon,  the  watch- 
aker,  the  machinist  and  those  who  do 
reful  handiwork  may  develop  their  power 
co-ordination  to  a  higher  degree  than 
e  lawyer,  the  farmer  and  others  whose 
ications  do  not  call  for  a  close  co-ordi- 
ition  of  eye,  mind  and  muscle.  The 
ader  should  not  infer  that  the  former  are 
tj  best  marksmen;  they  would  be  if  they 
d  the  proper  muscular  development  and 
e  fresh  air  of  outdoor  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand  one’s  personal  equa- 
>n  may  be  compensated  to  a  considerable 
'  tent  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases 
'  ly  slightly.  To  do  so  premises  that  one 
lauld  know  some  of  the  main  causes  of 
t’l  variation  in  the  personal  equation,  the 
(ect  of  each  cause  and  compensate  ac- 
I'dingly.  Since  one’s  personal  equation 
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Every  month  thousands  of  |f 

II  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  || 

||  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  || 

||  others  at  the  end  of  "blazed  || 

||  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  || 

11  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  |f 

fl  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  |f 

II  things  you  like,  and  most  of  fj 

II  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  || 

||  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  || 

II  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  || 

||  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

A  nominal  charge  of  five  (5)  || 

||  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  || 

II  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  || 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— GET  THE  WINNER'S  PERFEC- 

tion  sheet  holder,  Daisy  Rope  Fasteners.  Quick 
sales,  large  profits,  particulars  free.  Moore  Com¬ 
pany,  413  Jerome  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  l.T.K. 


“AGOSAVE”  TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  EGGS 

in  baking  and  cooking;  pure  and  wholesome,  al¬ 
ways  fresh;  sells  like  wildfire;  your  profit  100%. 
Write  today  for  free  sample.  American  Products 
Co.,  4784  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  l.T. 


AGENTS  SELL  RELIABLE  CUSTOM-MADE 

Raincoats  and  Gabardines.  Big  commission. 
Complete  sample  line  free.  Temple  Raincoat 
Company,  Templeton,  Mass.  l.T. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  GOOD  DURABLE  PAINTS 

and  varnish  15c  gallon.  Emmelmann  Bros.  Mfg. 
Co.,  Dept.  8,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  l.T. 


ANTIQUES 


BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

old-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

T.F.C. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 

tail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  13. t.  2-19 


AUTOMOBILES 


CADILLAC  TOURING,  SELF-STARTER,  $300, 

with  new  Marko  battery.  Egbers,  2049  Gates 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  l.T. 


FORD  TOURING,  1916  MODEL — ENGINE, 

Transmission  and  front  assembly  just  been  over¬ 
hauled.  Car  in  first  class  condition.  All  good 
tires.  Price  $260.  Small  deposit  will  hold  car 
until  spring.  Private  owner.  Leckie,  497  Dia- 
mond  Ave.,  Woodhaven,  Long  Island. _ 2.T.K. 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


FORD  OWNERS  DON’T  REACH!  SIGNAL 

from  the  Steering  Wheel.  Postpaid,  50c.  Center 
Signal  Co.,  Box  502,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
Agents  wanted.  l.T. 


MAKE  YOU  BED  IN  2  MINUTES,  INSIDE 

your  Ford.  Our  Perfected  Sleeper,  $5.50.  Auto- 
Sleeper  Co.,  922L,  Sacramento,  Cal.  l.T. 


THE  BURN-OIL  DEVICE — GUARANTEED 

Run  your  Ford  car  on  kerosene.  Cuts  your  fuel 
bill  in  two.  Agents  wanted.  J.  P.  Jacobson, 
Stambaugh,  Michigan. _  l.T. 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS  SHOULD  SUB. 

scribe  for  the  Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer. 
150  page  illustrated  monthly  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  care  and  repair  of  the  car.  The  only 
magazine  in  the  world  especially  devoted  to  the 
practical  side  of  motoring.  The  “Trouble  De¬ 
partment”  contains  five  pages  of  numbered  ques¬ 
tions  each  month  from  car  owners  and  repairmen 
which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  repairs.  $1.00  per  year,  15  cents  per  copy. 
Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50.  Postals  not  an¬ 
swered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  108  Highland 
Court,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  3.  t.  4-18 


BICYCLES 


BE  AN  AMERICAN.  RIDE  THE  “BANNER” 

Bicycle.  Enameled  in  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
(The  National  Colors.)  Something]  different. 
Show  you  favor  the  U.  S.  A.  Write  for  colored 
picture,  etc.  F.  &  S.  Cowles,  Canton,  Conn.  l.T. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS,  $5.00  STARTS  NON-COMMISSION 

Real  Estate  Agency.  Stamp  will  explain.  Non- 
Commission  Agency,  Lima,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— SUMMER  RESORT,  ONEIDA 

Lake,  N.  Y.  On  State  Road  and  Trolley.  Con¬ 
tains  nine  room  house,  1J4  acres  land,  and  large 
saloon.  Rowboats  in  big  demand.  Might  rent. 
H.  Loftie,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  l.T. 


HAVE  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  MAKE 

sparkling  chipped  glass  name  plates,  numbers, 
signs,  checker  boards,  medallions,  etc.  Big  32 
page  illustrated  book  sent  free.  E.  E.  Palmer, 
Wooster,  O.  l.T. 


LEAKY  RUBBERS — MEND  THEM  YOUR- 

self  with  Treado,  a  prepared  rubber;  requires  no 
cement,  heat  or  patches.  40c  a  can.  Treado  Mfg. 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Agents  Wanted.  l.T. 


MOTHER  HUBBARDS  WASHING  MACHINE 

Washboard.  451  mechanical  movements  of  live 
friction,  with  no  machinery.  Vast  amount  of 
friction  over  old  style  and  backed  by  thousands 
of  testimonials,  enables  Mother  Hubbard  to  make 
this  sweeping  claim  to  the  world.  This  washboard 
will  do  more  work  in  less  time,  less  labor;  do  it 
better,  less  soap,  less  wear  and  tear  on  hands  and 
clothes,  and  more  sanitary  than  any  washboard  on 
earth,  and  there  is  one  hundred  dollars  back  of  it 
if  proven  false.  Booklet  free.  Address  Mother 
Hubbard,  Mendota,  Ill.  Reference — Mendota 
National  Bank.  l.T. 


SPECIAL  !  ! !  INCH  DISPLAY  ADVERTISE- 

ment  100  magazines  thrice  $8.  Terminal  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Atlantic  City.  l.T. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


COLLECTIONS  EVERYWHERE.  PROMPT- 

ness  our  watchword.  Phoenix  Mercantile  Bureau, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  l.T. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


FERRETS— A  FEW  CHOICE  BREEDERS  FOR 

sale,  white  or  brown,  males  or  females,  also  bred 
females,  also  Guinea  Pigs;  enclose  stamp.  J.  E. 
Younger,  Leavittsburg,  Ohio.  l.T. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


SMALL-MOUTH  BLACK  BASS.  WE  HAVE 

the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United 
States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  advanced  fry  fo  3  aiid  4  inch  finger- 
lings  for  stocking  purposes.  Waramaug  Small- 
Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  Henry  W. 
Beeman,  New  Preston,  Conn.  T.F.C. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING— BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass.  T.F.C. 


FISHING  HINTS 


FISHING:  DOUBLE  THE  SPORT.  QUAD- 

ruple  the  catch.  Our  little  treatise  on  fishing 
tells.  By  a  past  master  in  woodcraft.  Send  names 
and  address  of  5  interested,  with  2oc.,  coin  01- 
stamps.  Change  of  luck  guaranteed.  895  Carew 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  l.T. 


FOR  SALE 


8  FT.  3)4  OZ  “STANDARD”  FLY-ROD  WITH 

imported  reel.  Perfect  condition.  Make  offer. 
E.  B.,  P.  O.  B.  112,  New  York  City.  l.T. 


25,000  UNITED  PROFIT  SHARING  COUPONS. 

30  cents  per  100;  1,000,  $2.75.  J.  Carl  Berger,  6 
Huston-Fergus  Court,  Columbus,  Ohio.  l.T. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES?  IF  SO.  YOUR 

name  please.  O.  W.  Miller,  105  Chambers  St., 
New  York.  '  l.T. 


FOR  SALE,  1917  SMITH  FLYER.  SLIGHTLY 

used,  good  condition,  $65.00.  Chas.  Koehring,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  l.T. 
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FOR  SALE 


“FOR  SALE  NEW  MEDIUM  WEIGHT  BAM- 

boo  surf  rod,  split  Bamboo  handle,  agates  thruout. 
$20.  Cost  $30.  May  be  seen  Room  1881,  50 
Church  St.,  New  York  City.  l.T. 


FOR  SALE— STAMPS  AND  OLD  WAR  LET- 

ters.  price  $7  for  500.  John  Flinn  Bedford,  Ind. 

l.T. 


GROWN  FOX  TERRIOR  AND  PUPS,  ALSO 

Angora  kittens,  all  colors;  canaries,  breeder  and 
singers',  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  Shadydell  Ken¬ 
nels,  York,  Pa.  l.T. 


SMALLEST  BIBLE  ON  EARTH.  SIZE  OF 

postage  stamp.  Sample  10c;  dozen  75c.  Agents 
wanted.  Ross  Kelly,  342  Batavia,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

l.T. 


SHAVE  WITHOUT  WATER,  BRUSH  OR 

soap.  Lewis’  Shave-Ezee  Creme  gives  a  delightful 
shave  and  a  soothing,  comfortable  feeling  to  the 
skin.  A  true  cream  used  on  a  dry  face.  Positively 
no  water  used.  Protects  skin  from  sun  and  wind. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  6-oz.  package  mailed 
anywhere,  42c.  Dealers  wanted.  No  samples.  The 
Kreem-Eze  Co.,  Roseville,  Cal.  l.T. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


MOUNTED  BIRDS  SKINS  AND  SETS  WITH 

data  to  exchange  for  good  Stereopticon  Lantern. 
Arthur  W.  Brockway,  Hadlym^,  Conn.  l.T. 


SELL  OR  TRADE  FOR  GUNS  OR  LENS, 

cheap  young  hounds,  registered  female,  English 
setter.  David  Wood,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y.  l.T. 


SELL  OR  TRADE,  OUTBOARD  MOTOR, 

Camera,  .22  Revolver.  Wanted  Pump  or  Automatic 
Shotgun.  John  Buchanan,  Amsterdam,  Ohio.  l.T. 


STORE  WANTED  —  $1,500-$2,000,  MILD 

Winters,  near  lake  or  river,  good  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  Sell — -Large  moose  head,  four  deer  heads,  two 
coyote  heads,  mounted  wild  cat;  lot  $150.00.  Robt. 
L.  Moore,  Arcade,  N.  Y.  l.T. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  PRINTING  OUTFIT  COST 

$150.00,  for  Irish  or  English  Setter,  shooting  and 
brood  bitch.  A  fine  outfit  for  Kennels  to  do  own 
printing.  Dr.  Albert  Souder,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

l.T. 


FOX  HORNS 


FOX  HORNS,  BEAUTIFUL  TONE;  EASILY 

blown.  Hand  carved;  one  piece.  Average  eighteen 
inches.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Originally  Texas  Horns.  W.  E.  Beck, 
Herrick,  Ill.  l.T. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


.256  NEWTON  FACTORY  CONDITION, 

trade  for  .30  Newton  only,  or  $50  cash.  50  cart¬ 
ridges,  $2.50.  Owen  Kintner,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

l.T. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE— ONE  ITHACA  NO.  4  HAMMER- 

less  double  barrel.  Automatic  ejector  gun.  One 
Winchester  25-20  single  shot  rifle.  One  Oliver 
No.  5  Typewriter,  new.  One  Edison  A  150  Phono¬ 
graph.  One  Swiss  regular  fine  for  hall  clock  or 
den.  One  9  months  old  Fox  hound  pup,  papers. 
C.  C.  Scharfenberg,  West  Concord,  Minn.  l.T.K. 


FOR  SALE— PURDEY  GUNS.  TWO  SPECIAL 

make  guns  by  James  Purdey  &  Sons,  of  London. 
Both  12  gauge.  Perfect  condition — without  a 
blemish — one  a  bird  gun,  two  sets  barrels,  cost 
$1,265.00;  the  other  a  duck  gun,  cost  $700.00.  For 
particulars  address  J.  Legler  &  Son,  Nashville, 
Term.  l.T. 


FOR  TRADE— PIGEON  GRADE  MODEL  12, 

Winchester  Pump,  12  x  30  x  13J4,  perfect.  Want 
A.  E.  High  Grade  double.  Address  C.  H.  Cooley, 
Claremore,  Okla.  l.T. 


GUN  OWNERS— MAKE  YOUR  GUNS,  RIFLES, 

revolvers,  etc.,  like  new,  with  my  guaranteed  recipe 
for  rebluing  and  browning  gun  parts.  Few  cents 
buys  material.  Same  as  used  by  gun  factories. 
Recipe  mailed  for  only  50  cents,  money  order.  E. 
J.  Simon,  D.  1,  Dane,  Wis.  l.T.K. 


ITHACA  NO.  4  DOUBLE  TRAP  GUN,  SIL- 

ver's  pad,  automatic  ejector,  straight  grip,  30-7J4- 
14J/2-2J4-134,  go°d  condition;  $40.  O.  R.  Corey, 
Fairfield,  Iowa.  l.T. 


WILL  TRADE— TWENTY-GAUGE  LEFEVER, 

cost  $160,  or  Swiss  split  second  stop  watch  for 
high-grade  single-barrel  trap  gun.  John  E.  Johnson, 
765  Abbott  Rd.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  l.T. 


HELP  WANTED  MALE 


HAVE  A  GOOD  POSITION  FOR  A  COM- 

petent  Fly-Tier.  Palace  Cigar  Co.,  Kalispell,  Mon¬ 
tana.  l.T. 


INVENTIONS 


CASH  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND  PATENTS. 

Write  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  T.F.c  3 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  PETS 


ASK  BOIES!— HE'S  GOT  ’EM— ALL  VARIE- 

ties  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Cavies,  Ferrets,  Rats, 
Mice,  Fur-bearing  Animals,  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Pheasants,  Peafowl,  etc.  No  catalog.  Get  a 
copy  of  Boies  Big  illustrated  Rabbit  Book,  25c 
and  worth  a  dollar.  Boies,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  Box 
200.  T.F.C 


SOLDIERS  ATTENTION.  MASCOTS  FOR 

sale.  Two  black  bear  cubs;  will  sell  one  or 
both.  Fred  Cuno,  Joliet,  Montana.  3.t.4.18.c 


MACHINERY 


MODELS,  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK,  TOOLS 

and  Dies.  Laabs  Mfg.  Co.,  235  Bidwell  Terrace, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  l.T. 


“AT  LAST  WE  HAVE  IT.  WHEN  THEY 

are  flying  high,  we  guarantee  our  “Long  Distant 
Shot  Container”  to  carry  from  80  to  130  yards; 
just  the  thing  for  geese,  hawks  and  crows.  Made 
in  10-12-16  and  20  gauge,  either  cylinder  bore  or 
full  choke.  Price,  $2.00  per  hundred,  cash  post¬ 
paid.  Order  now  for  this  fall,  as  we  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  to  fill  orders  promptly  when  rush  is  on.  “Put 
your  friends  next.”  Long  Distant  Shot  Container 
Co.,  Marinette,  Wis.,  Box  182.  l.T. 


BARGAINS  IN  NEW  FIREARMS:  WINCHES- 

ter  hammerless  repeater,  12  gauge,  30  choke,  $35; 
Baker  hammerless  Paragon  grade,  30  choke,  $70; 
Remington  automatic  rifle,  22  cal.,  $62  grade  for 
$50;  Delus  Baker  12  gauge,  slightly  used,  beautiful 
condition,  $100;  Smith  S:  Wesson  22  heavy  frame 
target  revolver,  $22.  D.  Trass,  Madison,  O.  l.T. 


FOR  SALE— L.  C.  SMITH  PIGEON  GRADE 

Ejector  hammerless.  30-inch  full,  7l/2  straight  grip, 
1  y2  x  2'A  x  1454  Silver’s  pad.  Genuine  sole  leather 
case.  Almost  new,  perfect  condition.  Price,  $70. 
J.  A.  Porter,  220  Ravenwood  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  l.T.K. 


FOR  SALE— NEW  E.  GRADE  LEFEVER  12. 

7J4  lbs.  30"  x  14"  x  3".  Krupp  barrels,  Circassian 
stock,*  Marble  sight.  Cost  $75,  will  take  $45.  D. 
W.  Trotter,  25  Lemon  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  l.T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  WILD  RICE.  PLANT  NOW  TO  ATTRACT 

plenty  of  Wild  Ducks  to  your  water  next  fall. 
Germinable  damp  seed  recommended  by  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  ready  for  shipment.  W?lte  for 
prices  and  planting  advice  now  to  Clyde  B.  Terrell, 
Naturalist,  Dept.  H-24,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  l.T.C. 


THE  WAR— WHAT?  HAVE  YOU  READ 

“THE  FINISHED  MYSTERY?”  Pastor  Rus¬ 
sell’s  7th  Vol.  Just  out!  608  pages;  embossed 
cloth;  32,000  copies  sold  first  week  off  press.  Fore¬ 
told  the  temporary  peace  plan.  Every  verse  in 
Revelation  and  Ezekiel  explained.  MAIL  COPY 
60c.  Sample  sheet  3c.  Mrs.  G.  Brown,  York, 
Pa.,  R.  2.  l.T. 


MOTOR-CYCLE 


MOTORCYCLES  FROM  $25  UP — NEW  AND 

2nd  hand.  Easy  terms,  large  list  to  choose  from, 
all  makes,  send  4c  stamps  for  Bulletin  “P,”  Peer¬ 
less  Motorcycle  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass.  4-t-6-18-c 


MOTORCYCLES  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— ONE  2  SPEED,  2  CYLINDER 

Indian  motor-cycle  and  side  car  in  good  running 
order;  engine  just  completely  overhauled;  $150, 
f.o.b.  C.  E.  Schwarz,  Jr.,  Faribauli,  Minn. 


varies  from  plus  to  minus,  the  logical  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  causes  would  be  those  that 
produce  plus  effects  and  those  that  produce 
minus  effects.  In  general,  those  causes 
that  accelerate  the  mental  and  muscular 
activities  are  termed  plus ;  those  that  retard 
the  activities  are  termed  minus. 

Some  of  the  more  common  plus  causes 
are  a  cup  of  coffee  (or  tea),  a  smoke,  ex¬ 
citement,  anxiety,  etc.,  and  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  allowing  the  sight  to  be  a  little 
nearer  the  target  than  normally  when  the 
trigger  is  pulled.  The  most  common  minus 
causes  are  a  full  meal,  depression,  lassi¬ 
tude,  disappointment,  etc.,  and  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  pulling  the  trigger  when  the 
sight  is  a  little  father  from  the  target  than 
normally.  Self-consciousness,  lack  of  con¬ 
centration,  etc.,  produce  flinching,  so  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  our  “Offs.” 

FLINCHING  may  be  defined  as  the  in¬ 
voluntary  contraction  of  muscles 
caused  by  lack  of  concentration.  Lack 
of  concentration  may  be  the  result  of  fear 
of  being  kicked,  by  stage-fright,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  carry  on  conversation  while 
shooting,  by  annoyance,  or  by  the  •  mind 
roaming  over  other  fields.  Fear  is  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  high  power  rifle  and  1 
shot  gun  shooting,  usually  at  targets,  rarely 
at  game.  One  who  flinches  with  a  .22, 
either  pistol  or  rifle,  does  so  simply  because 
his  mind  is  not  entirely  upon  his  shooting: 
that  one  shot. 

Flinching  is  indicated  by  an  involuntary1 
contraction  of  muscles  (noticable  at  once 
by  the  shooter),  by  which  the  rifle  or  gun 
may  be  suddenly  more  tightly  gripped, 
throwing  it  out  of  line;  by  closing  the: 
eyes ;  or  by  throwing  the  body  forward, 
etc.  It  occurs  more  frequently  with  those 
who  have  not  developed  the  power  of  con¬ 
centration  to  any  considerable  degree, 
whose  attention  is  easily  diverted. 

It  requires  less  effort,  less  concentration, 
to  close  all  the  fingers  simultaneously  than 
to  close  any  single  one.  Try  it.  And  so 
when  shooting,  if  one’s  attention  is  divert¬ 
ed  less  concentration  is  exercised  in  pulling 
the  trigger,  so  that  instead  of  contracting 
the  trigger  finger,  the  shooter  contracts  the 
entire  hand.  This  fact  is  recognized  by 
many  writers  and  shooters  who  would  have1 
you  “squeeze”  the  trigger,  implying  that 
one  should  slightly  squeeze  the  entire  grip1 
The  word  “squeeze”  is  used  more  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  method  of  pulling  the  trigger 
(it  should  be  pulled  uniformly  not  jerked)  11 
than  to  eliminate  the  least  whit  of  concern 
tration.  No  one  advocates  “squeezing”  the 
trigger  at  the  expense  of  concentrating  th( 
mind  upon  every  factor  that  enters  into  , 
the  successfully  shooting  that  one  shot. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  or  curing 
flinching,  then,  is  the  concentfation  of  thi 
mind  upon  the  shooting.  In  this  connec 
tion  it  may  be  truthfully  stated  that  flinch 
ing  is  induced  by  suggestion.  The  coacl 
who  says  “now  don’t  flinch“  or  “it  won’ 
kick”  defeats,  without  doubt,  the  object  de 
sired.  I  have  witnessed  several  operation1  < 
by  one  of  America’s  greatest  surgeons  (ear 
eye,  nose  and  throat)  and  invariably  at  th<|  I 
beginning  of  all  his  operations  (when  th 
patient  is  not  under  a  general  anesthetic 
he  diverts  the  attention  of  the  patient  b'i 
interesting  conversation,  or  if  need  be,  b; 
some  very  good  jokes.  His  object  is  ac 
complished.  The  conclusion  is  easily  de, 
duced.  At  a  training  camp  the  coach  wa 
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primarily  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
flinches  made  by  those  whom  he  was  train¬ 
ing,  and  approximately  nine-tenths  of  those 
he  was  coaching  flinched  for  just  the  rea¬ 
son  mentioned. 


THE  “SLOUGHS  OF 
DESPOND” 

(continued  from  page  212) 

brought  them  to  a  point  almost  directly 
opposite  where  they  had  started  from,  on 
Hardey’s  Trail.  Their  trend  had  been 
northwest,  three  days  previous. 

“We  are  just  about  six  miles  from  our 
last  camp  on  the  second  property,”  said 
Mr.  King,  that  evening,  as  they  sat  about 
the  camp  fire,  “I  do  not  regret  having  made 
this  detour.  It  has  provided  us  with  in¬ 
valuable  information.  To-morrow,  we  will 
take  a  look  in  at  the  entrance  to  Lossman’s 
River — and  then  back  as  fast  as  we  can 
go.” 

“Is  Lossman’s  near?”  ejaculated  Catlow, 
“I  somehow  had  an  idea  that  there  was  no 
break  in  the  Coastal  Hammock  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles.” 

“We  are  camping  tonight  at  the  en¬ 
trance,”  answered  Mr.  King,  “it’s  a  rather 
nasty  piece  of  water  to  negotiate,  I  have 
heard.  In  dry  weather  there  are  impossi¬ 
ble  portages.” 

Daylight  brought  many  pictures  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty.  They  had  camped  near  a 
curlew  feeding  ground.  With  much  flutter¬ 
ing  and  chattering,  they  were  gathered  at 
a  muddy  pocket,  and  crawfish  proved  the 
attraction.  Flocks  of  wood  ibis,  sand  hill 
cranes  and  herons,  paid  small  attention  to 
the  members  of  the  expedition. 

To  the  eastward,  the  saw-tooth  ham¬ 
mocks  were  discovered ;  viciously  danger¬ 
ous  to  man  and  boat  alike.  In  the  shade  of 
the  low  cypress  trees,  the  sloughs  gave 
forth  a  most  disagreeable  odor,  for  the 
majority  of  the  large  fish  had  been  killed 
off  by  lack  of  free  water.  They  were  truly 
‘The  Sloughs  of  Despond”  as  King  Jr. 
ermed  them  in  a  moment  of  distrust  and 
lisgust.  And  those  same  sloughs  were 
shortly  to  play  a  highly  important  part  in 
he  lives  of  the  party. 

Through  their  glasses,  they  sighted  a 
ery  large  pine  island,  it  lay  to  the  east- 
yard,  in  the  rocky  area  of  hammocks  and 
aw  grass,  and  was  covered  with  stunted 
rees  that  raised  a  welcome  crest  of  green 
gainst  the  sky.  It  was  at  least  four  miles 
.ide  and  six  miles  long.  It  was  some  five 
files  in  the  direction  of  what  is  erroneous- 
J  known  as  “Shark  River.” 

Again  the  dry  sloughs  and  the  difficult 
ortages  made  an  investigation  of  the  en- 
•ance  to  Lossman’s  River,  through  the 
oastal  Hammock,  a  dangerous  and  a  very 
nsatisfactory  piece  of  scientific  work.  For 
ne  thing,  they  managed  to  get  on  the 
rong  side  of  the  ridge,  and  were  corn- 
filed  to  turn  back  and  try  the  other  side, 
here  the  water  was  a  little  better. 

‘It  looks  worse  and  worse  in  here,”  ob- 
rved  Catlow,  as  the  pole  stuck  deep  into 
T  mucb  and  obstinate  muck  land,  covered 
ith  wild  foliage,  confronted  the  skiff. 

“The  dry  season,”  said  King  Sr.  laconic- 
•ly,  sizing  up  the  situation. 

We  can’t  make  it  any  further,”  was 
mg  Jr.’s  comment,  after  a  thorough  in- 


OLD  COINS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 

l/i  size,  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
years  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
King  City,  Mo.  I.T.K.T.F.C. 


PATENTS 


OUTRIGHT  OR  ROYALTY.  U.  S.  AND 

Canadian  Patent.  Nutless  spindle,  dust-proof,  for 
vehicles.  Lorenz  Felber,  2700  Chartres  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.  l.T. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  AD- 

vice  and  books  free.  Rates  reasonable — highest 
references;  best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  624  F  St.,  N.  W.  Washington, 
D.  C.  l.T. 


POSITION  WANTED 


HEAD  GAMEKEEPER — SITUATION  WANTED 

by  a  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  raising  all 
kinds  of  wing  game,  wild  fowl,  turkeys,  etc.,  on  a 
very  large  scale;  have  successfully  managed  large 
preserves  in  England  and  in  America;  I  know  how 
to  keep  down  the  vermin  and  show  sport;  raised 
over  three  thousand  pheasants  this  season;  married, 
no  family.  Address  John  Brett,  289  Crosby  St.[ 
Akron,  Ohio, _  l.T.K 


POST  CARD  EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE  CARDS  FOR  RESULTS.  MEM- 

bership  printed  immediately,  15c.  Pacific  Ex¬ 
change,  Bryn  Manor,  Washington.  l.T. 


POULTRY 


STARTLING  PATENT  FACTS.  SEND  POSTAL 

for  new  90-page  book  FREE.  Your  idea  may 
mean  a  fortune  if  handled  rightly.  Learn  how 
my  service  differs.  Send  sketch  or  model  for 
actual  search.  George  P.  Kimmel,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Sl-D,  Oriental  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  I.T.C.A. 

TELEPHONE  HOLDER— PHONE  HANDS 

free,  $5-$3,  Convenient  method.  Farewell  tire¬ 
some  way.  Kallajian,  inventor,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.t.  4-18 


PETS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


A  FINE  LOT  OF  GOLDEN  YELLOW.  SOLID 

and  white  splashed  Carneaux  pigeons;  mated  and 
youngsters;  some  are  prize  stock;  will  sell  entire 
lot  reasonable.  If  actually  interested,  address  J. 
F.  Wrenshall,  221  North  Wade  Avenue,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.  l.T. 


BELGIAN  HARES,  FLEMISH  GIANTS.  HIM- 

alayans.  Belgian  Yards,  Kinderhook,  New  York. 

l.T. 


FOR  SALE— ONE  PET  SCENTLESS  SKUNK. 

Two  fine  young  hounds;  stamp  for  reply.  John 
Julius,  Swayzee,  Ind.,  Route  2.  l.T. 


AMERICAS  FINEST  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

for  next  winter  eggs.  Eggs  from  proven  high  win- 
ter  layers,  $2.00  per  15,  up.  From  fine  utility 
stock,  $1.50  per  15,  $8.00  per  100.  Write  for  cir- 
cular  Alfred  Beardsley,  Pontiac,  Illinois.  l.T. 


ANCONAS— FANCY  SHOW  BIRDS  AND 

breeding  stock.  Mark  Lewis,  Alma  Center,  Wis 

l.T. 


ANCONAS,  LEGHORNS,  BRAHMAS,  PAR- 

tridge  Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas, 
Hamburgs,  White  Rocks,  Langshangs,  Ducks,  Geese’ 
Guineas  Pigeons,  Game  Birds,  Cavies,  Belgian 
Hares,  Rabbits,  Ferrets,  Rats,  Mice,  Skunks,  Dogs 
t  atalogue  for  stamp.  Dangers  &  Co.,  Sleepy  Eve 
Minn.  -  T’ 


BLUE  RIBBON  COLUMBIAN  ROCKS— NINE 

hens  and  one  cock  for  only  $30.00.  No  better 
birds  for  the  money.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
great  Rock  family.  Robert  S.  Frick,  Sellersville 
Pa-  l.T.K.’ 


BREEDERS’  NEWS,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Buttercups,  rabbits,  cavies. 
How  to  rear  and  market  profitably.  50c  year- 
eights  mos.  trial,  25c.  You’ll  be  delighted  1  T 


HANDSOMEST  ANGORA  KITTENS  IN 

Maine;  $3.00  each.  John  Ranlett,  Rockland, 
Maine.  l.T. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE,  75  PURE  BRED  CHINESE 

pheasants,  all  May  and  April  hatch,  1917.  John 
L.  Willcox,  Hayward,  Cal.  l.T. 


FULL-PLUMAGE  GOLDEN  AND  LADY  AM 

herst  pheasant  cocks  at  reduced  prices.  H.  W 
Coddington,  Roanoke,  Va.  l.T 


PHEASANTS,  CHINESE,  MONGOLIAN, 

Reeves,  Amherst,  Golden,  Silver  and  Japanese 
Silkys,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Doves.  New  Zealand 
Rabbits.  No  order  too  large.  Three  thousand 
full  wing  Chinese.  Fall  delivery.  Marmot  Pheas- 
antry,  Marmot,  Ore.  l.T. 


RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  $3.00  PER 

dozen;  $20.00  per  100.  All  other  varieties,  $5.00 
per  dozen.  “Pheasant  Farming,”  postpaid,  50c. 
Simpson’s  Pheasant  Farm,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

3.T.6.18. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  WEEKLY— 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Teaches  how  to  make  good 
photographs,  competitions,  etc.  Send  25c  for 
thirteen  weeks’  trial  subscription.  l.T 


BOYS  GET  THIS  NO.  4  BULLET  SPECIAL 

Kodak  (Model  C) ;  six  plunks,  $6.00.  S.  E.  Jones, 
421  Johnson  Ave.,  Connellsville,  Pa.  ’  I.t! 


FOR  SALE— COMPACT  GRAFLEX,  3%  X  5V2 

B  &  L  Tessar,  Series  Ic,  No.  15a  lens;  case,  film 
holder;  perfect  condition;  ninety  dollars.  T.  H. 
Clarke,  503  E.  Gunther  St.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


KODAK  FINISHING,  HIGHEST  GRADE 

work  guaranteed.  First  roll  developed  free.  Best 
enlarging.  Profit  sharing  coupons.  Price  list 
mailed.  JVright  Studios,  Manchester,  Iowa.  Write 
Wright  right  away.  ^.T. 


POSITION  WANTED 


PERSONAL:  WILL  CARE  FOR  MAN  OR 

woman’s  estate,  for  hire  or  share.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Aaron  J.  Felthouse,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Goshen 
Ind.  rp' 


able.  Lindley  T.  Place,  Meshoppen,  Pa.  l.T. 

BUFF  BRAHMAS — YOUNG,  $7.50  PER  TRIO. 

Fred  Rex,  Marion,  Ill.  j  -p 


CANADA  WILD  GEESE— BEST  PAIRS  OF 

breeders  and  decoys,  $20;  younger  pairs  $15- 
youngest  full-grown  pairs,  $10.  To  breed  this 
spring  buy  at  once,  cash  with  order,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Wdd  Black  Mallards  and  the  famous 
English  Decoy  Ducks,  $5  the  pair.  Buy  all  breed- 
able  species  of  water-fowls.  Whealton  Water-Fowl 
Farms,  Chmcoteague  Island,  Va.  l.T 


DARK  CORNISH — BRED  FOR  EGGS  AND 

exhibition.  Box  F54.  Carl  W.  Beck,  Table  Rock 
-Neb.  j  rp’ 


FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— 

Full  Egg  Basket  Strain.  $3.50  for  30  eggs.  Good 
hatch  guaranteed.  Order  early.  Welch  Poultrv 
rarm,  Versailles,  Ind.  lT  Iv 

FOR  SALE— BREEDERS  AND  BREED  FE- 

males.  All  stock  shipped  on  my  risk.  Satisfac- 

SoudTrton?^-  ^  Snyder*-  BeaUty  Fur  Fa™; 

FOR  SALE — TWO  CANDEE  MAMMOTH  HOT 

water  incubators,  capacity  each  4,800  eggs  good 
order,  used  three  years,  must  move,  reasonable 
price.  B.  Blum,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I  New 
York- _ _ _ _ _ TT.K. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FROM  SAN 

Francisco  World’s  Fair  stock.  Toms,  $10  to  $15 
From  scored  stock.  Peafowls,  the  bird  beau'tiful 
Young  $10;  older  stock,  $12.50  each.  Ollie  Shel¬ 
ton,  Polo,  Mo.  £  7X 

GUARANTEED  MATED  BANDED  CAR- 

neaux  large  crosses.  $1.25  per  pair;  25  pair  $“ 
Priestley,  Cannon,  Del.  palr£ 

ZAYWG  WHITE  LEGHORNS  PULLETS  25c 

per  pound,  prepaid.  V.  Frey,  York,  Pa.  2/T.K 

MACK’S  WHITE  AND  PARTRIDGE  ROCKS 

have  excellent  show  records;  stock  for  sale;  prices 
i  easonahle.  P.  C.  McMains,  Livonia,  Mo.  l.T.K 

PRITCHARD’S  GENETIC  ANCONAS— TURF  n 

7lth,  <*re.  Baby  chicks  35  cents  apierjT®^ 
hundred  Eggs,  $3  per  15  or  $1  t  per  hundred 
lank+  tm'  Pritchard,  Naturalist-Breeder  Fair- 
mount,  Ill.  R.  R.  A 2.  ,  jj 
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A  GIFT  TO  FISHERMEN 

You  can  obtain  a  copy  of  Forest  and  Stream’s  Trout,  Bass  and  Salmon  Fly  Cover 
(this  issue)  without  letter,  mounted  on  Art  Board,  ready  for  framing,  together  with 
Chart  giving  name  of  each  Fly  —  FREE — by  sending  $2.00  for  a  yearly  subscription. 

FOREST  and  STREAM,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Fire  Arms — Fishing  Tackle 

Athletic  and  Camp  Outfits 
Military  Supplies 

Send  for  Booklet 

“Serviceable  Gifts  For  Those  Who  Serve” 

SCHOVERLING,  DALY  C&,  GALES 

302  and  304  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CELEBRATED  B/OCEAN  REEL 

MADE  BY  JULIES  VOM  HOFE 


HIS  LATEST  REEL 

Patented  Nov.  17,  ’85;  Oct.  8,  ’89;  Mar.  21,  ’ll.  Adapted  for  Tuna,  Sword  Fish,  Sail  Fish  and  other  large  Game  Flak,  in 
fact  the  last  word  in  Reel  Making.  Circular  and  prices  furnished  on  application. 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY 

Established  1830 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 

FINE  FISHING  TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 


28  JOHN  STREET 


Corner  Nassau  St. 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  KENNEL  MART 

jp 

AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES— A  FINE  LITTER  BY 

Champion  Geelong  Cadet  out  of  Cermer-Coulee 
Queen.  The  best  blood  lines  in  America.  Write 
for  prices.  William  M.  Baker,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.  l.T. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  BY  CHAMPION  KEN- 

mare  Conjurer,  ex-daughter  Champion  Abbey  King 
Nobbier;  over  fifty  champions  in  eight  generations. 
Farm  raised;  prices  moderate.  F.  McQuade,  Chat¬ 
ham,  New  York.  l.T. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  OF  THE  HIGHEST 

quality,  sired  by  the  imported  English  winner, 
finturn  Tango,  ex-Swiveller  bitch;  both  parents 
ISench  winners.  Eligible  to  register.  Males  $15.00; 
females  $10.00.  A  chance  to  get  a  good  one. 
Vleadow  Brook  Farm  Kennels,  Jos.  M.  Hunt,  Lee- 
onia,  Ohio.  l.T. 


AIREDALES.  CLOSING  OUT,  5  GOOD  BROOD 

fitches,  several  by  Imported  Champions,  good 
umters,  $15.00  each.  A.  Ornian,  Albee,  S.  D. 

l.T. 


FOR  SALE— AIREDALE  PUPPIES  FIVE 

nontlis  old,  sired  by  imported  English  winner 
'inturn  Tango,  dam  by  D’andun  Swiveller,  parents 
encli  winners,  a  bargain  at  $10.00  and  $15.00 
ach;  also  high  class  imported  brood  bitch;  reason- 
ble.  Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Leetonia,  Ohio.  l.T. 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE 

.ired  by  world’s  greatest  Airedale  sires.  Ambi 
tonists  and  Tintern  Desire  Dam.  Jeanette  3 
wo  and  Female  8  months.  Nine  six  weeks  old 
’hris  Anderson,  Kalispell,  Mont.  l.T.C 


“SPORTING  AIREDALES— HUSKY,  MOUN- 

tin  raised  puppies,  from  dead  game  parents,  rich 
l  the  blood  of  champions.  Natural  retrievers  and 
jaranteed  hunters.  Washoe  Kennels,  Anaconda, 
[ontana.  T.F.C. 


“SPORTING  AIREDALES— OUR  APRIL  SPE- 

al.  Four  registered  bitch  pups,  pedigree  shows 
>  champions  and  imported  dogs.  $10.00  each, 
ou’d  better  wire.  Washoe  Kennels,  Anaconda, 
ontana.  l.T. 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLE  FEMALE,  PARTLY  TRAINED— 

■gistered,  $8.00,  one  not  registered,  broken,  $6.00, 
e  male  Fox  and  Beagle,  10  months,  $7.00.  J.  B. 
ason,  Mechanics  Falls,  Me.  l.T. 


BEAGLE  HOUND,  THREE  YEARS  OLD,  AT 

ur  own  price,  or  free  if  good  home  given, 
nerican  Beagle  Publishing  Company,  Youngs- 
ivn.  Ohio.  1  T.C. 


DOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— A  GOOD  CH.  PETER’S  KING 

lie  puppy  or  young  dog.  Ilollace  Hunt,  Sidney, 
<io.  l.T.C. 


WANTED  ENGLISH  OR  JAPANESE  TOY 

faniel.  E.  Legare,  Manchester,  N.  H.  l.T. 


WANTED  WELSH  TERRIERS  AND  COL- 

l‘s;  state  price.  R.  Sanderson,  care  Forest  and 
•earn.  l.T. 


WANTED — SMALL  RED  IRISH  SPANIEL. 

list  be  a  good  retriever.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
? New  Haven,  Conn.  3.t.4.18  com. 


GUN  DOGS 


A  BEAUTIFUL  BRACE  HIGH  CLASS, 

Wte  and  orange  marked,  Free  Lance,  English 
■-ter  bitches,  five  and.  six  years  old.  Three  years 
v'k  in  Mississippi.  Breeding  perfect.  Weight 
aut  35  pounds  each.  Wide,  staunch,  wonderful 
ne.  Price,  $150.00  for  brace.  Write  for  photo 
a  pedigree.  M.  W.  Baden,  Winfield,  Kan. 

l.T. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD  MALE  POINTER, 

“ken  on  chicken  and  grouse;  guaranteed  to  be  a 
|d  worker  and  not  gun  shy.  John  T.  Bruss, 
*'d,  Wis.  "  l.X. 


NGLISH  SETTER  BITCH,  20  MONTHS, 

5*  •  hunts  well,  not  thoroughly  broken,  $20 

0I' fil  trade.  F.  M.  Bloom,  Chester,  Iowa.  l.T. K. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG  TRAINED  ON 

partridge  and  woodcock,  4  years  old,  must  be  sold. 
$20.00.  J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanics  Falls,  Maine.  l.T. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  FOR  SALE— EXCEL- 

lent  young  shooting,  dog  by  Caesar,  all  papers,  ex¬ 
traordinary  Field  Stud  propositions,  $125.  Paul 
Meeske,  Muskegon,  Mich.  l.T.K. 


FIVE  ROUGH  GRIFFONS,  SMALL  AND 

show  specimens.  Four  of  them  just  mated  to 
Rocky  Top  Copthorne  Cavalier.  Mrs.  Albert  Wid- 
mann,  111  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  l.T. 


FOR  SALE—  LITTER  ENGLISH  SETTER 

puppies,  whelped  Dec.  3.  If  you  are  looking  for 
good  shooting  dog  material  better  get  busy.  Price 
$25.  A.  H.  Hibbard,  E.  Woodstock,  Conn.  l.T.K. 


FOR  SALE.  TWO  VERY  HIGH  CLASS  ENG- 

lish  Setter  bitches,  about  4  years  old.  Broken  and 
good  bred  bitches.  One  bench  type.  Prices  reas¬ 
onable.  Miss  Marion  du  Pont,  Montpelier  Station, 
Orange  County,  Virginia.  l.T. 


IRISH  SETTER— FOR  SALE,  FINE  PAR- 

ridge  and  Grouse  dog.  Price,  $30.00.  Will  trade 
30-30  Winchester  Repeater,  fine  condition,  for  22 
caliber  Winchester  Automatic  or  22  Savage.  M.  L. 
Harvey,  Montchanin,  Del.  l.T. 


IRISH  SETTER  MALE  PUPPIES,  JUST 

weaned;  eligible  to  registration.  Walter  McRob- 
erts,  1214  Knoxville,  Peoria,  Ill.  l.T. 


LLEWELLIN  AND  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS 

whelped  November,  by  Boaz  and  Ben’s  Sport,  bred 
right  and  priced  right,  all  papers.  Write  for  photo 
and  breeding.  Bernard  Butts,  Sparta,  Ga. 

2. T. 5-18 


ONE  CHOICE  POINTER  PUPPY,  11  MONTHS 

old,  out  of  a  Ch.  Lewis  C.  Morris  bitch  and  by  a 
Manitoba  Rap  dog;  no  better  breeding  and  a  fine 
individual;  not  gunshy  and  a  fine  hunter;  wide 
and  fast,  sound  every  way;  want  standard  make 
gun  field  grade,  twenty  gauge  preferred;  will  sell. 
This  dog  worth  the  money;  full  description  first 
letter.  M.  G.  Yerton,  Newell,  N.  C.  3.T.K. 


ONE  DANDY  YEAR  OLD  REDBONE  BITCH 

near  rabbit  proof,  one  Bushtail  and  Redbone  cross 
year  old  bitch;  price,  $15.00;  pair,  $25.00.  Stamp. 
Wm.  Payne,  Jr.,  Hallowed,  Kans.,  R.  No.  3.  l.T. 


THOROUGHBRED  ENGLISH  POINTER  PUP- 

pies  at  reasonable  prices.  Bred  from  finest  shoot¬ 
ing  stock.  None  better  at  any  price.  J.  M. 
Drumm,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  l.T. 


CHOICE  LLEWELLYN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH 

setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  pointers,  span¬ 
iels  and  retrievers,  pups  and  dogs.  Good  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  Enclose  stamps  for  lists.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Kennels.  Atlantic,  Iowa.  6t-7-18c 


POINTERS  POINTERS  POINTERS— STAND- 

ard  Bred,  eligible  to  registry.  W.  O.  Gilbert, 
Wilton,  Conn.  12.t.2-10 


HOUNDS 


A  Fpx  HOUND  TRAINED  ON  RABBITS 

and  squirrel;  a  good  worker  and  not  gun  shy.  John 
J.  Bruss,  Boyd,  Wis.  *  l.T. 


“COON,  FOX,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  HOUNDS 

for  big  game,”  young  hounds,  three  cents  for  reply. 
Jas.  H.  Grisham’s  Kennels,  Wheeler,  Miss.  l.T. 


FOR  SALE— COON,  OPOSSUM,  MINK, 

skunk,  fox  and  wolf  hounds  and  fox  hound  rabbit 
dogs,  ten  days’  trial.  C.  L.  Denton,  Ramsey,  Ill. 

l.T. 


FOR  SALE— FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

cheap.  H.  T.  Green,  Stockport,  Ohio.  l.T. 

FOR  SALE— RUSSIAN  WOLF  HOUND  PUPS, 

three  months  old,  from  champion  stock.  Pennwood 
Kennels  Reg.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  l.T. 


HIGH  CLASS  COONHOUNDS,  RABBIT- 

hounds,  big  game  hounds,  Airedales,  Fox  Terriers, 
Bird  Dogs.  Catalog  6  cents.  Sam  Stephenson, 
Covington,  Tenn.  i.x. 


HOUNDS — ALL  KINDS,  BIG  50  PAGE  CATA- 

logue  10c.  Rookwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky 

l.T.C. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — AGE  FOUR  YEARS 

open  trailer  coon  hound  for  still  trailer.  W 
Forshaw,  Wallingford,  Conn.  R.  R.  1.  l.T  K 


TRAINED  FOXHOUNDS  CHEAP,  MASON, 

Mechanics  Falls,  Maine.  i.x. 


FOR  SALE — HIGH  CLASS  HUNTING, 

sporting,  farm,  watch,  and  pet  dogs;  rabbits,  fer¬ 
rets,  guinea  pigs,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  hogs; 
young  stock  specialty;  stamp  for  reply  and  cir¬ 
culars.  Chas.  Ridgely,  Canton,  Ohio.  T.  F.  C. 


FOR  SALE — TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED 

hounds.  From  mountain  section  North  Arkansas. 
Address,  Noah  King,  Calico  Rock,  Ark.  (3.t.5-18) 


TWENTY  EXTRA  WELL  TRAINED  FOX- 

hounds,  the  finest  that  grows;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  J.  H.  MILLER,  Christiana,  Pa.  3t-4-18 


SPANIELS 


HIGHEST-CLASS  PUPPIES  FROM  IMPORT- 

ed  English  Cocker  Spaniels,  $10  and  up.  Ma¬ 
trons  in  whelp,  $25  and  up.  Eligible,  Obo  Cocker 
Kennels,  2400  So.  Downing,  Denver,  Colorado. 
_ l.T. 

WINNING  PARTI  BROOD  BITCH,  IN 

whelp  to  winning  dog;  youngsters.  E.  W.  Jester, 
Wilmington,  Del.  i.x. 


TERRIERS 


HEALTHY  BLACK  AND  TAN  TERRIER 

puppies,  splendid  coats  and  markings.  Also  2  year 
old  stud  dog;  all  imported,  registered  stock.  Can¬ 
not  keep  in  present  quarters;  will  sell  cheap,  singly 
or  altogether.  N.  M.  Leavenworth,  sy2  Monroe 
Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  l.T. 


PURE  MATED  WHITE  HOMERS  AT  $1.00 

>er  pair,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  S.  D.  Snyder, 
dyerstown,  Pa.  l.T. 


S.  C.  REDS — BRED  GENERATIONS  FOR 

eggs.  Sanborn’s  heavy  laying  strain.  Baby  chicks, 
pigeons.  Males  to  improve  your  flock.  John  A. 
Lancaster,  Richmond,  Va.  l.T.K. 


SPLENDID  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

cockerels.  Parks’  heavy  laying  strain  exclusively 
(from  best  pens  direct).  Beautiful,  large  boned, 
vigorous  birds,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  each.  W.  G. 
Meradith,  'Dept.  F,  Danvers,  Illinois.  1-T.K. 


STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS  RING- 

let  Strain  eggs  per  15,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  O.  Nesdahl,  Shevlin,  Minn.  l.T. 


“SUPERIOR  RED  SUSSEX”— EXHIBITION 

and  utility  stock  for  sale.  Edson  Snyder,  Butler 
Mo.  l.T.K.’ 
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ADVERTISER  HAS  CHOICE  PEDIGREED 

Scotch  Collie;  will  sell  for  $15.00;  whelped  No¬ 
vember  1st,  1917.  Address  John  A.  Lancaster,  512 
Seminary  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va.  l.T.K. 


CHAMPION  “GOLDBANK”  M.  B.  TURKEY 

toms,  $8  to  $10  each,  weight  20  lbs.  to  25  lbs.;  no 
females  for  sale.  Selma  Shanander,  Dayton,  Iowa. 


COLLIES  MAKE  THE  BEST  PALS.  HAND- 

some,  intelligent  and  faithful.  Grown  dogs  and 
puppies  from  best  Imported  Winning  dogs.  For 
price  and  particulars  address  H.  H.  Shields,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt.  l.T.K. 


FOR  SALE  FINE  COLLIE  PUPS  AND 

grown  dogs,  the  child’s  playmate,  the  farmer’s 
friend;  guaranteed;  $5  to  $15.  We  will  trade  for 
poultry.  Chas.  Wetzel,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. _ , _ l.T. 

FOR  SALE— LADY  REGIME,  LADY  LAWNA, 

and  Freckles  Whitestone;  8  months  old;  eligible; 
also  S  females  and  1  male  6  weeks  old.  By  Dan 
Eddystone  19636,  and  out  of  Whitestone’s  Lady 
Queen  38762.  Send  stamps  for  photos  and  breed¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Huber  Weaver,  1073  Franklin  St., 
Johnstown,  Pa.  l.T. 


“FOR  SALE,  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST 

young  collie  in  this  country.”  Dundee  Collie  Ken¬ 
nels,  Dundee,  Michigan.  7.T.f0.18 


HIGH  CLASS  RUSSIAN  WOLF  HOUND,  ALSO 

mtaured  collies  and  puppies;  low  prices.  Mrs.  G. 
Brown,  York,  Pa.  l.T. 


PEDIGREED  PEKINGESE.  PANIENAN,  AND 

Jap  pups,  also  grown  dogs,  also  male  Manchester 
terrier  winner,  male  black  cocker;  bargain;  also 
collies,  Irish  terrier,  Airedale  and  fox  terrier. 
Shadydell  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— THREE  LITTERS  OF  BLACK 

and  tan  Dachshund  puppies  sired  by  Champion 
Tenor  von  der  Haide,  Teja  from  Cleveland,  and 
other  well  known  studs,  and  one  litter  of  red 
puppies  sired  by  Zeppelin  von  Allendale  from 
Spunk  von  Allendale.  Three  male  tiger  puppies, 
whelped  last  March,  sired  by  Zeppelin  von  Allen¬ 
dale.  War  prices!  Allendale  Farm  Kennels 
f Reg.),  Lake  Villa,  Lake  Co.,  Ill.  l.T. 


LAMBKIN  DOG  POWER  TREAD  MILL,  LIT- 

tie  used,  perfect  condition,  price  $15.00.  K.  J. 
Engel,  92  Hayden  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  l.T. 


PEKINGESE  MALE  PUPPIES,  ONE  YEAR 

old;  housebroken;  got  by  V.  I.  Sim,  bright  red 
with  heavy  coat.  J.  Yuille,  74  West  38th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. _ l.T.K. 

PRIZE  BULLDOGS  AT  STUD,  “PITLAND'S 

Pal,”  fifty-five  pounds,  “Bill  Savage,”  forty 
pounds.  Brood  bitches  for  sale.  H.  Chester  Sav¬ 
age,  3424  Lancaster  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa.  l.T. 

COLLIES,  ENGLISH  BULLS,  BULL  TER?- 
riers,  pups,  poodles,  etc.,  $10.00  and  $15.00.  Large 
stock,  quick  sales,  small  profits.  Consult  me  be¬ 
fore  buying  elsewhere.  Leo  Smith,  309  Barrow 
St.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. _ l.T, 

PURE  BRED  BULL  TERRIER  PUPS  SOME 

brindle.  some  white,  make  good  watch  and  hunting 
dogs,  $15.00  each.  Albert  E.  Shanander,  Dayton, 

Iowa. _ LT. 

REGISTERED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
$5.00  to  10.00.  Catalogue,  stamp.  Failing  Poultry 

Farm,  Lafargeville,  New  York. _ l.T. 

TURKEY  DOG.  SALE  OR  TRADE  POINTER, 
fine  on  turkey,  quail,  ducks,  $90;  good  condition; 
motor  cycle.  J.  W.  Snelson,  Sligo,  Mo.  l.T. 

WANTED  INCURABLE  CASES  ECZEMA 
guarantee,  money  back.  $1.50  prepaid.  Mrs.  B. 
Brown,  York,  Pa. _ LT. 

WANTED  OBSTINATE  CASES  ECZEMA, 

Money  back.  Prepaid,  $1.50.  Mrs.  G.  Brown, 
York,'  Pa.  LT- 

T7f'’7FMA  psoriasis,  cancer,  goi- 

ILV-.  AilLlVlAV  tre>  tetter,  old  sores,  catarrh, 
dandruff,  sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff 
joints,  piles;  cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  free  samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  (12  t  5-18) 

HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 
Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hutning,  Decatur, 
Ill.  3-18-1. t.P-T.F.c. 


MANGE 

ing  the  trouble. 
Springs.  Ark. 


ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER, 

goitre,  cured  or  no  charge. 
Write  for  particulars  describ- 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot 
(12  t 15-18) 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid,  8 
doses  50c;  18,  $1;  50, (  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical 
Prfoducts  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

6.17-18 


MISCELLANEOUS  CLASSIFIED 


WHITE  ROCKS— GRAND  QUALITY  PEDI- 

greed  pullets  and  cockerels.  Big  boned,  with  broad 
backs  and  long,  deep  bodies.  Pure  white  and 
from  trapnested  egg-layers.  Selected  birds,  $5  up. 
Satisfaction  guranteed.  Write  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion  today.  T.  P.  Dougherty,  Route  F  102,  Tyroe, 
Penn.  l.T.K. 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS,  NO  LIMIT 
$15.00  100,  $2.00  12.  English  Caller  eggs,  $4.00  12. 
Birds,  Mallards,  $3.00  pair;  English  Callers,  $6.00 
pair.  Mail  draft.  E.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

3.T.6-18 

WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS— BRED  TRUE  TO 

type  and  color.  Buy  breeders  now;  $5.00  trio.  R. 
E.  Pendarvis.  Mnntclare  Station,  Chicago,  l.T. 


RABBITS  FOR  SALE 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS— BRED  Ex¬ 
clusively.  The  most  handsome  of  the  rabbit  family. 
They  will  lighten  the  burden  of  your  table.  Stamp 
for  illustrated  circular.  Horace  McLean,  Route  2, 
Canon  City,  Colo.  l.T. 

REAL  ESTATE 

CATSKILL,  VILLAGE  PROPERTIES, 

acre,  5  room  hunglow,  garage,  fruit,  $1,450;  1 
acre,  8  rooms,  cottage,  good  soil,  $850;  2  acres,  4 
room  cottage,  fruit,  Wood,  $600.  Terms.  C. 
Weissel,  Leads,  N.  Y. _  l.T. 

"lake  shore  properties  of  all  sizes 

and  locations,  anything  from  a  100  foot  lot  to  a 
section  containing  2  miles  of  shore  line,  on  Minne¬ 
sota’s  fine  lakes,  on  and  near  the  Great  Jefferson 
Highway  and  other  good  auto  roads.  Drop  me  a 
card  for  descriptions.  Prices,  $20  per  acre  and  up. 
J.  M.  Totten.  Randall.  Morrison  County,  Minn. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 
WANTED— A  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE  IN 

exchange  for  cold  water  apartment  house  in 
Brooklyn.  Corner  property  affording  an  income 
paying  investment.  Address  D.  H.  Eisner,  7  East 
37th  St.,  New  York  City.  LT. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


350  ACRES  MARYLAND,  2 ^  MILES  WATER 

frontage,  4  miles  from  steamboat  wharf,  2  Yi  miles 
from  macadam  road.  Frame  and  stone  dwelling; 
9  rooms,  stable,  barn,  sheds.  2  wells  water,  30  acres 
woodland,  600  fruit  trees.  R.  F.  D.  Fishing,  game, 
oysters.  Land  adapted  to  grain,  hay  and  vege¬ 
tables.  $14,000.  Terms.  Russell  Realty  Co., 
Dept.  I\.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md.  J.  Waters  Russell 
Realty  Co.  2.T-5.18 

11  ACRES,  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  SHORE, 

plenty  fish,  Becker  county,  Minnesota,  America’s 
playground.  Ideal  for  hunting  lodge  or  summer 
resort;  only  $150.  Get  our  lists  of  bargains  in  this 
great  Hunter  and  Fisherman's  paradise.  Farmer 
&  Denison  Realty  Co.,  530  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  l.T.K. 


FOR  SALE— HUNTING  AND  FISHING  RE- 

sorts,  80  acres,  overlooking  Illinois  River.  Ten 
acres  lake,  eighteen  acres  cultivated,  $3,200.00.  80 

acres  on  bank  of  Mississippi  River,  $2,000.00.  No 
improvements;  both  tracts  in  Pike  County,  Illinois. 
Good  terms.  J.  Hess,  Pittsfield,  Illinois. 


$5.00  DOWN,  $5.00  MONTHLY;  SEVEN 

acres  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front; 
Ozarks:  $100.00.  Hunting,  fishing,  trapping. 
1973  North  Fifth,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  3t4-18 


540  ACRES,  HUBBARD  COUNTY,  MINNE- 

sota.  Several  small  lakes.  Splendid  fishing  and 
hunting.  Good  land.  %Vi  miles  to  Akeley  P.  O. 
$10.00  per  acre,  Cash.  Clear  Title.  J.  A.  Hunter, 
202  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  3t-4-18-c 


TAXIDERMY 


MOUNTED  GAME  FOR  SALE,  DUCKS,  GEESE, 

Pheasants,  Hawks,  Owls,  Partridges,  Squirrels, 
Game  Heads,  etc.  Send  for  list.  M.  J.  Hofmann, 
1818  Bleecker  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


vestigation,  “it’s  a  portage  of  a  quarter 
mile  and  the  boat  would  be  cut  to  pieces. 
A  sand  hill  crane  came  out  on  the  shore 
and  dared  me  to  go  a  step  further.  You’d 
have  trouble  getting  through  there  if  you 
had  a  hydroplane.  And  muck — muck 
everywhere !” 

It  was  the  first  day  of  March  when  they 
realized  the  true  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  condition  that  had  come 
out  without  their  quite  appreciating  its 
horror.  Every  hour  of  sun  had  seemed  to 
dry  up  the  water-ways.  It  was  as  if  some 
giant  hand  had  reached  down  with  a  sponge 
and  sopped  up  the  navigable  sloughs. 

All  packed  and  ready  for  the  fight  back 
to  the  property,  it  did  not  require  over  an 
hour  for  Mr.  King  to  see  the  enormity  of 
the  job  ahead.  The  water  was  low  every¬ 
where.  There  were  more  hammocks. 
Rocky  ledges  invited  disaster  to  the  skiff, 
in  portages.  In  desperation,  he  tried,  time 
and  time  again  to  run  upon  a  solution.  The 
hammocks  were  exasperating.  A  burning 
sun  beat  down  upon  them,  and  headaches 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

So,  upon  returning  to  the  Hammock  of 
the  Coastal  ridge,  Mr.  King  called  his  boys 
to  his  side,  and,  with  maps  and  pencils  and 
pad,  they  held  a  serious  consultation. 
Would  it  be  better  to  try  and  get  out 
through  Lossman’s  River,  to  the  other 
Coast?  Would  the  drouth  make  absolutely 
impossible  a  round-about  route  back  to  the 
property?  It  was  dry  and  rocky  for  miles. 

There  was  a  real  problem  to  face.  And 
supplies  were  running  low— especially  the 
water. 

(to  BE  CONTINUED  NEXT  MONTH) 


A  DOWN  EAST  GUIDE 
AT  THE  DOG  SHOW 

(continued  from  page  232) 

JUST  as  I  was  about  to  get  out  I  saw  on 
the  stage  a  beautiful  gold  frame  set 
up  against  a  red  velvet  curtain.  I  like 
to  look  at  pictures  so  I  went  up  and  as 
I  stood  in  front  of  the  frame  the  curtain 
was  hiked  up  behind  it  and  a  little  insig¬ 
nificant  looking  white  woolly  pup  was 
shoved  into  the  space  behind  the  frame. 
He  stared  at  me  through  the  glass  and  I 
stared  back  at  him.  Then  another  pup  was 
shoved  in  beside  him.  Just  then  I  looked 
up  and  saw  one  of  those  dog-women  with 
a  Red  Cross  badge  and  box  bearing  down 
on  me  with  a  determined  look  on  her  face. 
I’ve  done  my  bit  and  bought  my  button, 
but  there’s  some  women  it  don’t  protect 
you  from  a  mite  so  I  didn’t  wait  to  see 
what  happened  in  the  frame.  I  got  out  of 
the  incubator  room  and  down  the  stairs 
into  the  hall  and  there  was  that  old  bum 
that  had  got  in  on  my  lost  ticket  having 
some  kind  of  a  run-in  with  the  gate  man. 
Just  as  I  went  through  they  chucked  him 
out  heels  over  head  and  the  man  hollered 
after  me,  “Here’s  your  friend.”  I  picked 
him  up  just  to  be  decent,  and  say,  Bill, 
I  was  half  the  night  getting  rid  of  that 
old  bum. 

Wish  you  could  have  been  with  me,  old 
man,  for  it  was  some  show  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  couldn’t  bring  that  Mexican 
hairless  back  to  the  Lake  with  me.  I 
guess  he’d  go  fine  on  a  troll  when  the 
Spring  fishing  begins. 

Yours  aff.,  Pete. 


April,  1918 
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HOME  TREATMENT  FOR  AILING  DOGS 

By  MEDICUS 


THE  majority  ot  the  owners  and  lov¬ 
ers  of  dogs  live  in  districts  where  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  veterinarian;  in  some  cases, *it  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  a  sick  pet  is  allowed  to  suffer 
and  die  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
help  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  dog 
lover  should  not  be  well  informed  about 
the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  ordinary 
canine  ailments.  A  knowledge  of  the  care 
and  treatment  of  sick  dogs  is  quickly 
gained  and  easy  to  put  in  practice. 

Choking  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence 
with  dogs,  as  usually  they  are  voracious 
feeders,  careless  of  consequences,  and  the 
fact  that  they  use  their  mouths  much  as 
wc  do  our  hands  in  grasping  and  convey¬ 
ing  various  objects  makes  them  particu- 
arly  liable  to  swallow  foreign  substances, 
hat  may  become  lodged  in  the  gullet.  The 
:ommonest  objects  on  which  dogs  choke 
ire  bones  that  they  have  been  feeding  upon, 
f  the  bone  lodges  in  the  back  of  the  throat 
t  may  set  up  such  a  violent  coughing  and 
etching  as  to  asphyxiate  the  subject.  The 
>ack  of  the  throat,  however,  is  not  the 
iisual  lodging  place,  for  as  a  rule  the  bone 
>r  other  object  passes  that  point,  where 
he  gullet  is  comparatively  large,  and  lodges 
iver  the  heart,  where  it  is  smaller.  Locat- 
,ng  at  this  point  causes  the  greatest  dis- 
ress.  The  dog  keeps  gulping  as  if  trying 
o  swallow,  and  from  time  to  time  is  seized 
vith  a  period  of  retching.  In  a  day  or 
wo  the  extreme  distress  passes,  and  the 
atient  drinks  water  and  milk  or  other 
quids  freely  and  can  also  swallow  raw 
ggs,  but  if  solid  food  is  taken,  directly 
reaches  the  obstruction  it  lodges. 

Young  dogs  and  those  which  are  playful 
ometimes  swallow  needles  and  pins. 
,'hese  usually  become  imbedded  in  the  back 
f  the  tongue,  and  can  be  removed  from 
iat  position,  but  sometimes  they  reach  the 
ullet  and  pass  through  into  the  tissues, 
arming  an  abscess,  their  usual  location 
fing  just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
emoving  needles  and  pins  from  the  back 
i  the  tongue  is  done  most  easily  with  a 
lir  of  forceps,  although  it  sometimes  can 
i  done  with  the  finger.  The  principal 
ing  is  to  be  careful  not  to  break  the  ob- 
ct.  The  symptoms  in  these  cases  are 
dually  very  severe,  so  that  prompt  action 
necessary. 

In  those  cases  where  a  bone  has  passed 
r  down  the  gullet  and  lodged  over  the 
■art  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  feed  the 
>g  a  few  pieces  of  meat,  which  will  force 
e  obstruction  on.  If  this  is  not  success- 
1  a  probang  must  be  used  to  force  the  ob- 
ruction  down  into  the  stomach,  but  this 
ould  be  attempted  only  by  a  skillful  vet- 
unarian  or  a  physician,  as  it  may  be  neces- 
ry  to  use  considerable  force,  and  there  is 
1  nger  of  rupturing  the  gullet,  which  is 
tal.  If  the  obstruction  cannot  be  re¬ 
eved  by  the  probang,  then  the  only  thing 
maining  is  to  feed  the  patient  on  liquid 
od  until  such  time  as  the  sharp  joints  of 
bone  become  dissolved  and  rounded  off, 
that  it  will  be  easily  pushed  along. 

There  are  a  number  of  common  diseases 
<  dogs  which  will  yield  to  comparatively 
;nple  remedies  if  taken  in  time,  but  if 
•glected  frequently  run  into  very  danger¬ 


ous  disorders.  The  importance,  then,  of 
recognizing  and  treating  them  promptly  is 
obvious.  One  is  ephemeral  fever,  a  simple 
fever  so-called  because  it  is  supposed  to 
last  only  one  day,  whereas  it  frequently 
runs  for  four  or  five.  The  first  symptom 
observed  will  be  a  loss  of  appetite;  food 
will  be  refused  or  eaten  only  sparingly,  and 
the  general  appearance  will  be  dull  and  out 
of  sorts.  The  eyes  may  be  clear  and  the 
nose  cool,  but  a  close  observer  will  notice 
that  the  skin  under  the  thighs  and  on  the 
top  of  the  head  is  warmer  than  usual,  and 
find  it  faster  than  normal  and  the  fever 
thermometer  will  reveal  two  or  three  de¬ 
grees  of  temperature.  The  treatment  in 
these  cases  is  as  follows :  Give  a  rhubarb 
pill  of  from  one  to  five  grains,  the  latter 
amount  the  dose  for  a  St.  Bernard,  the 
former  for  a  toy.  Follow  in  the  morning 
with  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  olive  oil  in 
equal  parts,  the  dose  being  from  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  one  ounce.  Give  from  ten 
grains  to  one  dram  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
every  night  for  ten  days. 

Imperfect  action  of  the  bowels  is  the 
cause  of  much  ill  health.  Regular  exercise 
in  connection  with  a  selected  diet  is  the 
most  reliable  cure.  Raw  liver  is  a  good 
aperient,  so  is  cornmeal  cake,  graham  bread 
or  boiled  oatmeal ;  also  vegetables,  especi¬ 
ally  onions  and  greens.  To  open  the  bow¬ 
els  there  is  nothing  better  than  syrup  of 
buckthorn,  combined  with  sweet  oil,  in 
equal  parts.  The  dose  is  from  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  tablespoonful.  To  unload 
the  bowels  there  is  nothing  better  than 
calcined  magnesia.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  teaspoonful.  In  some  cases, 
when  the  lower  bowel  is  torpid  and  will  not 
expel  its  contents  which  may  be  poison¬ 
ing  the  system,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
injections.  Soapsuds  and  water  are  the 
established  mixture,  but  a  small  quantity  of 
glycerine,  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table¬ 
spoonful  according  to  the  size  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  is  easier  to  handle  and  will  answer 
the  purpose  better.  Sweet  oil  acts  well,  but 
has  to  be  used  in  larger  quantities. 

Headache  is  generally  overlooked  in  the 
treatment  of  dogs.  They  suffer  with  it, 
however,  oftener  than  is  expected.  The 
top  of  the  head  is  unusually  warm;  in¬ 
jected  eyes,  dullness  and  uneasiness  are  the 
common  symptoms.  The  treatment  is  to 
bathe  the  top  of  the  head  with  cold  water 
for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  before  feeding,  give  a  dose  of  cal¬ 
cined  magnesia  and  follow  this  with  from 
fifteen  grains  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Sulphur  every  night  for  ten  days. 
Reduce  the  diet  and  increase  the  amount  of 
exercise. 

Dogs  are  particularly  subject  to  skin  af¬ 
fections  and  most  of  them  will  yield  to  a 
lotion  composed  of  paraffin  one  part,  two 
parts  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  sufficient  pow¬ 
dered  sulphur  to  form  a  cream. 

For'  sprains  or  bruises  there  is  nothing 
better  than  tincture  of  arnica  onc-half 
ounce,  brandy  one  ounce,  in  a  tumblerful 
of  water ;  it  is  very  soothing. 

For  sore  eyes  very  good  results  follow 
the  use  of  cold  tea  infusion,  a  saturated 
solution  of  boracic  acid  or  two  grains  of 
powdered  alum  in  one  ounce  of  water. 


DENT'S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick. and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


Pointers 

and 

Setters 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale 
Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

Oorang  Kennels 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue.  Ohio 
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FOR  CONVENIENCE  SAKE 

you  sometimes  order  a  small  package  of  biscuits 
or  food  for  your  dog — when  at  a  show  or  on  a 
journey  for  instance — but  do  you  always  insist 
upon  having  “S PRATT’S”?  The  mere  fact  that 
you  are  only  buying  a  small  quantity  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  content  yourself  with  biscuits 
of  inferior  quality,  as  you  can  always  obtain 

SPRATT’S 
DOG  CAKES 

AND 

PUPPY  BISCUITS 

Write  for  samples  of  our  various  Dog  Foods  and  send 
2c.  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture”  which  contains  valuable 
information  on  general  management,  feeding,  etc. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Montreal 

Factory  also  in  London,  England 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Flounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabhit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 


Is  This  Worth 
The  Price? 

Our  field  dog  control  will  stop  your  dog 
breaking  shot  or  wing,  teaches  him  what 
whoa  means;  fast  dogs  can  be  worked  in 
close,  youngsters  field  broken  in  a  week; 
sent  postpaid  with  full  training  lessons,  foi¬ 
ls.  Our  booklet,  “Making  a  Meat  Dog,” 
free  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

New  Preston,  Conn. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America's 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

“PERSIANS” 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


Overbrook  Kitten  Exchange 


Where  all  colors  of  Registered 
Stock  can  be  purchased.  Noth¬ 
ing  handled  but  clean  healthy 
specimens,  in  very  best  condi¬ 
tion.  Cats  boarded  —  Small 
Dogs  housetrained  and  boarded. 

Individual  home  care.  Persian 
Studs  at  service.  Blue.  Orange, 

Silver  and  White.  Tel.  Greeley 
2821 

SUSANNA  S.  BELL 

253  West  34th  St.,  opp.  Penn.  Station,  New  York  City 

From  Patterns  ani1_ BUILD  CMVN  STEEL  BOAT 

p  r  l  nted  instructions.  u  nn 

Save  3-8  cost.  Work  ‘  ‘ 
easy.  Materials  fur¬ 
nished.  Also  finish  ^ 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO..  611  Perry  St.. 
Albion.  Mich. 


DISTEMPER  is  a  disease  dreaded  t 
dog  owners.  Two  extreme  positior 
have  been  taken  in  regard  to  this  di; 
ease — the  one  that  there  is  some  specif 
or  means  to  cut  it  short,  the  other  th: 
all  remedies,  or  at  least  all  medication, 
utterly  useless. 

It  is  true  that  distemper  cannot  l 
aborted,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  p; 
tient  may  be  put  under  conditions  th; 
favor  his  avoiding  the  rocks  and  quid 
sands  and  reaching  a  harbor  of  safety. 

The  sooner  the  notion  that  there  is  ar 
specific  for  distemper  known  at  presei 
is  abandoned,  the  better.  The  treatmei 
of  this  disease  may  be  resolved  into  fiiidir 
an  environment  most  favorable  to  healtl 
life  generally,  and  the  avoidance  of  cor 
plications ;  in  other  words,  providing  ; 
good  hygienic  surroundings  as  possib 
with  suitable  food,  and  meeting  special  co 
ditions  as  they  arise. 

All  who  have  written  intelligently  on  di 
temper  are  agreed  on  certain  points,  su< 
as  that  there  is  no  specific  for  the  di 
ease;  that  careful  nursing  and  feeding  a 
of  the  highest  importance ;  that  strong  pu 
gatives  should  be  avoided;  and  that  exe 
cise  is  injurious. 

The  dog  should,  of  course,  be  isolat 
from  all  companions,  if  possible  in  a  se 
arate  building;  he  should  be  rendered  coi 
fortable  and  especially  guarded  agair 
cold.  In  many  cases  a  blanket  or  che; 
jacket  will  be  useful,  perhaps  always 
winter.  This  is  of  vital  importance,  as  ! 
sorts  of  chills  are  apt  to  aggravate  sym 
toms  and  set  up  complications. 

As  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency 
wasting,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  impo 
ance  than  that  every  means  shall  be  e 
ployed  to  feed  to  maintain  the  streng 
Good  feeding  is  half  the  battle,  certaii 
in  this  disease.  There  cannot  be  any  b 
ter  advice  than  to  feed  much  as  in  1 
case  of  a  human  being  with  a  very  cap 
cious  appetite. 

At  the  outset,  if  there  is  a  troubleso 
some  cough  and  tendency  to  reaching, 
emetic  of  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  s 
phate  of  zinc  with  a  teaspoonful  of  w| 
of  ipecac,  for  an  ordinary-sized  puppy 
six  months  or  over,  will  do  good.  T 
bowels  had  better  be  unloaded,  and  sulpl 
is  about  the  best  remedy,  or  sulphur  :i 
cream  of  tartar;  castor  oil  and  syrup 
buckthorn  will  do,  but  no  strong  medic; 
should  be  given  to  open  the  bowels.  Al: 
the  hygienic  surroundings  are  attended  i 
one  of  the  most  reliable  medicines  is  De: 
Distemperine ;  it  is  easily  administered  ;) 
has  a  decided  tonic  effect  upon  the 
tem  and  comes  nearer  being  a  specific  \ 
this  disease  than  any  other  remedy. 

Medicine  should  be  given  regularly  i 
at  stated  times.  If  you  omit  one  dose  i 
not  give  a  double  dose  next  time.  Til 
the  dog  kindly  and  with  tact,  as  you  wci 
a  child  and  you  will  have  little  difficd 
As  the  fever  may  be  decided  for  a  » 
days  (103°  to  io6°  Fahrenheit)  the  imp  t 
ance  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  nutritij 
but  unstimulating  diet  can  be  appreciad 
However,  if  a  dog  will  not  take  nil 
milk  and  eggs,  rice  and  milk,  rice  puddg 
bread  and  milk,  or  such  like,  he  may  h'1 
a  little  beef  or  mutton  cut  fine  or  grad 
This  may  act  as  a  tonic  to  his  disorder 
digestive  system ;  but  the  first  stage  is  l 
the  time  for  feeding  on  meat  largely. 
(to  (BE  CONTINUED  NEXT  MONTH.) 


Those  who  desire  to  train 
their  dogs  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  either  as  compan¬ 
ions  or  for  hunting  will  find 
easily  understood  and  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of 
general  training,  retrieving, 
swimming  and  diving,  and 
work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  par¬ 
tridges,  etc. 

There  are  important  chapters  de¬ 
voted  to  the  laws  of  breeding,  ken¬ 
nel  management,  preparation  for  and 
handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases 
and  treatment,  and  many  hints  and 
instructions  of  great  value  to  breed¬ 
ers  and  owners.  Price,  In  car¬ 
tridge  board  cover,  $1.00. 


THE 

AIREDALE 


■  ■ 


History 

Breeding 

Training 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting 
work  covers  the  history,  breeding 
and  training  of  these  useful  dogs. 
It  is  the  latest  and  best  book  on  the 
subject. 


MODERN  BREAKING 

Every  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
carefully  covered  and  the  important  les¬ 
sons  are  illustrated  by  photographs  from 
life.  It  is  a  book  well  calculated  to 
enable  the  amateur  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  trainer  and  handler. 


There  are  chapters  on  The  Art  of 
Training,  Setters  vs.  Pointers,  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Puppies,  Naming  Dogs,  Nomen¬ 
clature,-  Training  Implement,  Know  Thy¬ 
self,  First  Lessons,  Yard  Breaking, 
Pointing  Instinct,  Backing,  Ranging, 
Retrieving,  Gun  Shyness,  Faults  and 
Vices,  Conditioning  Don’ts. 


Illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Osthaus 
paintings.  Price,  in  cartridge  board 
cover,  $1.00. 


GUNCRAFT 

By  Wm.  A.  Bruette 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has 
been  covered  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  and 
the  practical  side  of  wing-shooting,  gun  fit¬ 
ting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in  vision  and 
other  important  questions  have  been  treated 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  either  the  expert  or  the  amateur  to  determine 
if  he  is  shooting  with  a  gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide  upon  one 
that  does.  The  secret  of  success  in  trap  shooting  as  well  as  the  peculi¬ 
arities  in  flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe, 
the  woodcock,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the 
duck  family  are  illustrated  by  drawings  and 
described  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  the 
amateur  in  mastering  the  art  of  wing  shoot¬ 
ing.  Cartridge  hoard  cover,  $1.00. 
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GIFT 

Send  in  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  now  to  Forest 
and  Stream  at  the 

regular  $2.00  a  year 
rate  and  we  will  mail 
you  your  choice  of 
any  one  of  the  three 
books  listed  on  this 
page  free  of  further 
expense. 
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Present  subscribers  can 
take  advantage  of  this 
offer  and  have  their 
present  prepaid  period 
extended  one  year  by 
sending  $ 2.00  now. 
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No  Extra  Charge  for 
Canadian  Orders 

-  ^/1  ddrejs  : 

FOREST  &  STREAM 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


WHAT  Webster  is  to 
words  Abbey  &  Imbrie 
is  to  fishing  tackle. 

The  Abbey  &  Imbrie  Catalog 
(1918  Edition)  is  more  than  a 
list  to  buy  from — it  is  a  work 
for  angler  and  dealer  to  con¬ 
sult  because  it  is  the  most 
complete  authority  in  the 
world  upon  “Fishing  Tackle 
that’s  Fit  for  Fishing.’’  A  post 
card  asking  for  the  1918  cata¬ 
log  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

ABBEY  &  IMBRIE 

Division  of  Baker,  Murray  &  Imbrie,  Inc. 
15-17  WARREN  ST.  NEW  YORK 


An 

Advertisement 

by 

Baker. 
\Mun*ayj 

Jmbrie/ 


PFLUEGER-  SUPREME 


Level  Winding,  Free-Spool, 
Anti-Back-Lash,  Quadruple 

Casting  Reel— $20 

Pflueger  Patent,  Jan.  22,  1907 

Douglass  Patent,  June  16,  1908  Other  Patents  Pending 


This  Reel  will  hold  from  60  to  100  Yards,  according 
to  size  of  line  used.  Packed — one  Reel  in  a  Chamois 
Leather  Bag,  packed  in  a  chamois  lined  hinge  cover 
Sole  Leather  Case  with  one  “Lrttle  Giant”  Screw 
Driver. 

PRICE,  $20.00  EACH 


ANTI-BACK-LASH  MECHANISM  is  contained 
within  the  Reel  and  attached  to  the  Back  Plate, 
automatically  thumbs  the  Spool  and  stops  the  same 
the  instant  the  bait  strikes  the  water,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  all  possibility  of  back  lashing.  The  Adjusting 
Screw  with  Dial  Regulator  is  so  constructed  that  any 
tension  desired  can  be  secured  by  simply  turning  the 
Screw  a  fraction  of  a  turn  either  right  or  left  and  can 
be  thrown  off  altogether  if  preferred,  thereby  making 
the  Reel  an  open  Free  Spool  and  Level  Wind. 


THE  “PFLUEGER-SUPREME”  Casting  Reel  is  the  result  of  over  50 

years  of  persistent  experiment  and  effort  on  our  part  to  place  on 
the  market  a  Reel  possessing  all  the  essential  features  of  a  truly 
perfect  Free  Spool,  Level  Winding,  Anti-Back-Lash  Casting  Reel. 
Strong  and  durable,  artistic  in  design  and  simple  in  construction. 

LEVEL  WINDING  DEVICE  is  incased,  making  it  Sand  and  Water 
Proof.  It  works  only  when  reeling  in  the  line,  falling  out  of  the  way 
and  remaining  stationary  when  casting,  thus  avoiding  the  frictional  wear 
on  the  line  and  on  the  Level  Winding  parts  of  the  Reel.  The  Line  Car¬ 
rier  in  conjunction  with  the  Trips  will  automatically  pick  up  the  Line 
at  any  point  and  wind  it  evenly  on  the  Spool. 

FREE  SPOOL  ATTACHMENT — The  gears  are  always  in  mesh,  thus 

avoiding  all  possibility  of  stripping  the  teeth  as  is  the  result  of  the 
“Throw  In”  and  “Throw  Out”  device  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  Clutch  automatically  takes  hold  when  reeling  in  and  likewise  auto¬ 
matically  throws  out  when  casting. 


Our  Unlimited  Guarantee  Certificate  goes  with  each  Reel.  Backed  by 
pjjr*"  a  capital  investment  in  our  manufacturing  plant  of  nearly  a  Half  Million 
Dollars.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s,  or  order  direct  if  dealer  does  not  have  it. 


“PFLUEGER-GOLDEN  WEST” 
FLY  CASTING  REEL— $6.30 

Patented  Feb.  10,  1903;  Jan.  22,  1907.  Other  Patents  Pending. 


Made  of  Finest  Quality  German  Silver,  Satin  Finished  with 
•  Hard  Rubber  Discs  Interleaved  with  Aluminum 
Metal.  Single  Action. 

Our  Unlimited  Guarantee  Certificate  goes  with  each  Reel. 

This  reel  is  made  of  finest  quality  materials  and  skilled 
workmanship.  All  of  the  individual  merits  of  other  good  Fly 
Casting  Reels  have  been  concentrated  into  this  one.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  many  advantages  are  the  following:  Light 
Weight,  Durability  and  Efficiency.  The  Line  Shedding  Oil 
Cups,  Click  Buttons,  Countersunk  Screws  and  Cranks  prevent 
the  line  from  fouling.  Patented  reinforced  flanges  are  shaped 
to  preserve  their  strength  and  yet  admit  of  maximum  capacity 
and  even  tracking  of  the  line. 

Our  improved  adjustable  click  operates  with  a  strong  resist¬ 
ance  when  line  is  going  out  and  a  light  one  when  reeling  in. 


Stock  No. 

Yards 

Price  Each 

1133 

60 

$6.30 

1134 

80 

7.35 

1135 

100 

9.45 

Packed — One  Reel  in  a  handsome 
Velvet-lined  Jeweler's  Display  Case, 
with  a  MARVEL  Oil  Can  enclosed. 

For  one  Reel  in  a  Chamois  Leather 
Bag  packed  in  a  Chamois-lined  Hinge 
Cover  Sole  Leather  Case  with  a 
MARVEL  Oil  Can.  and  LITTLE 
GIANT  Screw  Driver,  add  Si.oo. 


How  to  Secure  Pflueger  “Bull  Dog”  Fishing  Tackle 

YVe  prefer  to  have  Pflueger  tackle  purchased  through  your  sporting  goods  or  tackle  dealer,  because  we  are  more  sure  of  your  complete  satisfac¬ 


tion  if  you  examine  goods  before  buying.  However,  where  dealers  are  out  of  stock,  or — in  rare 
we  will,  upon  receipt  of  purchase  price,  send  goods  promptly  and  postpaid,  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Every  angler  should  have  a  copy  of  our  catalog.  No.  37.  This  is  the  most 
complete  book  of  fishing  equipment  ever  brought  out.  listing  over  five  thousand 
different  articles,  for  deep  sea.,  harbor,  shoal,  river,  lake,  stream  or 
mountain  torrent  fishing,  described  and  illustrated  by  over  twenty-five 
hundred  drawings  and  photographs,  many  in  colors.  The  book  contains 
four  hundred  pages  and  is  an  inch  thick. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  paper  stock  our  actual  cost  is  close  to  one 
dollar  per  copy,  so  in  order  to  confine  the  number  of  catalog  requests  to 
persons  genuinely  interested,  we  are  putting  a  price  of  25  cents  per  copy  on 
it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  today  and  your  copy  will  be  mailed  at  once. 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.,  D«pt.  21 ,  Akron,  Ohio 


instances — where  the  Pflueger  line  is  not  carried, 


When 


you  buy  tackle  at  your  dealer!, 
nsist  on  seeing  the 
*  Pflueger  “Bull  Dog" 
trademark  on  every  article 
you  buy.  >lt’s  there  for 
pour  protection — so  that 
pou  may  know  that  the 
goods  are  right  and  backed 
and  guaranteed  “ without 
time  limit ”  by  the 
Pfluegers. 


Termt.  postpaid.  U.  B.  & 
Canada.  $2.  Great  Britain,  $3.00 
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LAKE  AND  STREAM 

GAME  FISHING 


BOOK  OF  THE 

BLACK  BASS 


NEW  RIVERS  OF  THE  NORTH 

By  Hulbert  Footner 

This  is  a  story  of  a  2,500-mile  canoe  trip  along  the  last  Canadian  frontier.  The  route 
was  over  waters  that  have  been  known  to  white  men  for  two  hundred  years— without 
change.  Now  civilization  is  crowding  in  and  Mr.  Footner  shows  a  last  picture  of  the  old 
Northwest,  of  the  Indian,  the  trader  and  the  trapper. 

The  volume  was  originally  issued  in  1912  by  the  Outing  Company,  but  for  some  time 
past  has  been  out  of  print.  The  present  Publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  satisfying  the 
insistent  demands  for  the  book,  with  a  volume  that  is  exceedingly  attractive  in  format. 

76  Illus.  Large  \2mo.  Colored  Cover  Jacket.  Net  $2.00. 


By  James  A.  Henshall,  M.  D. 

This  contains  The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass 
and  more  about  the  Black  Bass.  Comprises 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history  together 
with  a  practical  treatise  on  angling  and  fly¬ 
fishing,  with  a  full  account  of  tools,  imple¬ 
ments  and  tackle.  The  angling  portion  of  the 
volume  is  without  doubt  the  best  ever  written 
on  these  Fishes. 

“It  is  clear,  and  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  the  different  modes  of  fishing,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cuts  of  the  manner  of  holding 
the  rod,  castings,  and  diagrams  of  the  mode 
of  throwing  the  fly  so  that  it  seems  to  us  as 
if  the  merest  tyro  could  soon  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  by  carefully  reading  this  book  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  instructions.  Not  only  is  it  a  book 
for  the  beginner,  but  it  is  one  that  no  angler 
can  afford  to  do  without.”- — Forest  and  Stream. 

140  Illustrations.  Net  $2.00. 

CAMP  FIRES 

IN  THE  YUKON 

By  Henry  A.  Auer 

I11  this  book,  the  author,  an  explorer,  a 
hunter  of  big  game,  and  a  lover  of  the  Great 
Out-doors,  takes  the  reader  from  the  shut-in 
life  of  the  Cities  to  the  mighty  wilderness  of 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 

Hunters  of  big  game  will  revel  in  this  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  greatest  range  of  big  game  on  the 
continent;  lovers  of  animal  life  will  find  keen 
interest  in  observing  and  studying  with  Mr. 
Auer  the  habits  of  the  wild  life  of  the  far 
North,  while  the  reader  who  loves  the  Open 
Places  of  God’s  Great  Nature  will  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  intimate  contact  with  the  Majesty,  j 
Might  and  Beauty  of  the  Wilderness  of 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 

Numerous  Full  Page  Illustrations  on  Cameo 
Paper.  Handsome  Three  Color  Cover  Jacket. 

Net  $2.00. 


A  Practical  Book  on  the  Popular  Fresh 
Water  Game  Fish,  the  Tackle  Necessary  and 
How  to  Use  It. 

By  Dixie  Carroll,  Editor  of  the  National 

Sportsman  and  Fishing  Editor  of  the 

Chicago  Herald. 

Columbus  Posl-Dispatch : 

If  you  want  “rod  arul  reel"  facts,  presented  with 
♦he  scent  of  wild  flowers  and  the  sparkle  of  rippling 
waters,  read  “Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing"  and 
you  will  long  for  another  try  at  the  bass  or  trout.  If 
you  are  a  veteran,  it's  a  certainty  you  will  eagerly  read 
the  book  from  cover  to  cover,  for  it's  practical  and 
chockful  of  information  only  learned  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  If  uninitiated  in  the  charming  sport,  you  will 
pine  for  a  “hook,  pole  and  worm,"  just  to  see  if  there 
is  as  much  pleasure  in  the  sport  as  “Dixie"  declares. 
Then  you  will  be  inoculated  for  all  time,  and  the  call 
of  the  lake  and  stream  will  ring  in  your  ears  until 
the  last  summons. 

Seasonable  facts  that  effect  the  fishing  con¬ 
ditions.  Information  that  will  be  found  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  beginner  and  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  angler  alike.  Written  from  actual  fish- 
-ing  experiences. 

The  Basses,  Muskellonge,  Pike,  Pickerel, 
Wall-eyed  Pike  and  Trout  treated  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  manner  as  to  habits  and  peculiarities. 

Elaborately  Illustrated.  Cameo  Paper. 

Net  $2.00. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 

By  Gen.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden 

An  entirely  new  and  revised  edition  of  this 
classic  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Ever  since  its  discovery  more  than  forty 
years  ago  The  Yellowstone  Park  has  grown 
in  popular  interest.  Its  natural  wonders  sur¬ 
pass  anything  to  be  found  in  like  compass 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Bulletin  of  American  Geographical  Society : 
“There  is  practically  nothing  relating  to  the 
Park  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers  that  is 
not  treated  in  this  volume.” 

Ready’s  Mirror:  “Gen.  Chittenden  possesses 
the  art  of  making  even  dry  statistics  bloom, 
and  his  book,  supplied  as  it  is  with  a  splendid 
index  and  a  map  to  delight,  is  replete  with 
human  interest.” 

Toronto  Saturday  Night:  “Gen.  Chittenden  is 
naturally  in  a  position  to  write  with  authority 
on  the  development  of  this  wonderful  natural 
treasure-house  of  the  American  people.” 

Handsomely  Illustrated  on  Cameo  Paper. 

Three  Color  Cover  Jacket  showing  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Falls  in  its  Natural  Beauty. 

Net  $2.00. 
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AMONG  THE  WHITE  SHEEP  OF  THE  NORTH 

THE  JOY  OF  THE  CHASE,  BORN  LONG  AGO  IN  THE  HEART  OF  PRIMEVAL 
MAN,  IMPELS  THE  HUNTER  TO  THE  WHITE  SHEEP  RANGE  OF  KENAI 

By  JOHN  P.  HOLMAN 


FOR  many  years  I  had  been  fascinated 
with  the  idea  of  a  big  game  hunt  in 
Alaska.  Talking  from  time  to  time 
with  those  who  had  hunted  there  had  not 
lessened  the  desire  and  much  reading  on 
the  subject  had  increased  my  appetite. 
When  the  opportunity  at  last  presented  it¬ 
self  through  the  good  offices  of  my  friend, 
Malcolm  S.  Mackav,  I  was  a  ready  par¬ 
ticipator.  He  was  planning  a  trip  of  in¬ 
spection  to  some  mining  property  and,  be¬ 
ing  a  big-game  hunter  of  the  keenest  sort, 
had  not  forgotten  to  figure  on  a  side  trip 
for  game.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
one  hot  summer  day,  about  the  first  of 
August,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  Limited, 
pulling  slowly  out  of  New  York,  bound 
for  the  mystic  land  of  the  North. 

A  long  trail,  but  of  great  interest  it 
proved  to  be  on  land  and  water.  We 
viewed  the  Canadian  Rockies  from  a 
:ar  window  and  the  wonders  of  the 
inside  passage  to  Alaska  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamship  Alameda,  ar- 
'iving  at  Seward  on  Saturday  morn- 
ng,  August  eighteenth,  fourteen 
lays  after  leaving  New  York. 

Ben  met  us  on  the  dock  and  we 
ater  met  Andy,  both  registered 
guides  for  the  Kenai,  and  in  the  quiet 
>f  Ben’s  cabin  on  the  hill  behind  the 
own  we  made  our  plans.  Andy 
vrote  out  a  long  list  of  provisions, 
upervised  by  Ben  and  ourselves. 

Ve  carried  the  list  to  the  general 
tore  and  started  mining  operations 
n  a  large  scale,  gathering  packages 
rom  the  shelves  and  counters  until 
ight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  were 
iled  into  one  corner  of  the  store. 

V’e  made  arrangements  to  ship  it  out 
)  Roosevelt  on  Kenai  Lake  by  a 
"ain  scheduled  to  leave  on  its  week- 
'  run  over  Uncle  Sam’s  new  rail¬ 
ed  the  next  morning  at  seven 
’clock.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
tent  in  the  happy  anticipation  and 
ccitement  that  always  precedes  a 
ip  into  the  open  after  big  game. 

The  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof 
;wakened  us  a  little  before  six 
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o’clock  the  next  morning,  but  the  fever  of 
the  hunt  was  so  high  that  we  walked  dry 
shod  to  the  station  where  we  met  Ben  and 
Andy  and  Tom,  one  of  our  packers.  The 
train  progressed  slowly — not  exceeding  the 
speed  limit  at  any  time — and  reached  Mile 
Twenty  about  three  hours  later,  where 
Andy  left  the  train  to  get  his  outfit. 

He  had  a  cabin  on  the  lake  at  this  point 
and  said  he  would  meet  us  a  little  later  at 
Roosevelt.  It  had  been  raining  steadily  all 
morning  and  the  thick  mist  hung  heavily 
on  the  mountains,  shutting  out  the  splendid 
scenery  along  the  line,  but  we  caught  oc¬ 
casional  glimpses  of  far  off  snow  capped 
peaks.  During  a  particularly  heavy  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  we  arrived  at  Roosevelt,  Mile 
Twenty-three  and  a  half,  but  soon  had  all 
our  duffle  safely  stored  away  in  the  cabin 


of  Fred  Bunce’s  Launch,  which  we  had 
engaged  to  take  us  to  the  other  end  of  the 
lake — twenty-four  miles  away. 

Andy  came  down  the  lake  in  his  canoe 
propelled  by  an  outboard  motor  and  we 
took  his  outfit  aboard,  towed  his  canoe 
along  the  shore  a  mile  or  so  and  cached  it 
on  the  bank  near  Bunce’s  Cabin  and  we 
were  off  as  Ben  would  say  “in  a  cloud  of 
dust.’’  Three  hours  later,  as  we  drew  near 
the  end  of  the  lake,  we  picked  up  Walter, 
our  other  packer,  who  had  been  waiting 
there  for  us  and  had  put  in  his  time  fish¬ 
ing  with  great  success.  There  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  his  boat  a  dozen  large  Rainbow 
and  Dolly  Varden  Trout.  We  soon 
reached  Cooper  Creek  Landing  and  stopped 
for  lunch  in  Victor’s  cabin — eating  trout 
and  warming  ourselves  by  the  fire.  A  little 
later  we  transferred  our  outfit  from-, 
the  launch  to  Ben’s  river  boat,  in 
which  we  were  to  shoo*  the  rapids  of 
the  Kenai  River,  eighteen  miles  to 
Shilak  Lake.  At  three-thirty  we 
pushed  off  and  started  down  the 
river,  the  motor  propelling  us  along 
through  the  slow  current  of  the  up¬ 
per  river  and  Ben,  king-  ©f  all  river- 
men,  in  the  stern  guiding;  our  des¬ 
tiny.  Soon  we  began  to-  feel1  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  in  a  few  moments  entered 
the  rapids.  Excitement  ran  high  for 
awhile  as  we  bobbed  along  in  the 
huge  breakers — shipping  seas  and 
swinging  through  whirlpools — but  we 
swung  safely  into  Jimmie- Kyle’s  place 
on  Cooper  Creek.  Kyle  was  waiting 
there  for  us  and  Ben  packed  up  some 
stuff  he  had  brought  out  from  town 
for  him  to  his  cabin  a  few  hundred 
yards  up  the  creek  on  the  site  of  an 
old  mining  camp.  Kyle  dug  from, 
the  land  enough  gold  to  suffice  his 
needs  and  enjoyed  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  two  fine  dogs  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  moose  and  bear  in  winter. 
Mackay  discovered  that  he  fiad  met 
Kyle’s  brother  in  Montana  and  they 
exchanged  reminiscences  until  Ben 
came  back  and  we  ventured  forth  on 
our  journey  again.  At  six  o’clock 
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Andy  came  down  Kenai  Lake  in  his  canoe  and  we  took  his  outfit  aboard 


we  turned  into  the  mouth  of  Russian  River 
and  tied  up  to  the  bank  out  of  the  current, 
preparing  to  spend  the  night  in  a  cabin 
built  by  Louis  Bell,  a  fire  guard,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Russian  settlement,  the 
mounds  of  which  could  be  plainly  traced  in 
many  places  around  the  cabin.  While  Tom 
and  Walter  prepared  supper,  Mackay  and 
Andy  started  off  to  look  for  bear  and  Ben 
and  I  went  fishing  up  Russian  River.  The 
great  red  salmon  were  so  thick,  crowding 
up  stream  to  spawn,  that  there  seemed 
hardly  any  room  for  the  big  trout  for 
which  this  stream  is  famous.  Flies  were 
very  bothersome — great  hordes  of  vicious 
brutes,  stinging  and  biting  any  exposed 
place.  I  unfortunately  had  forgotten  to 
bring  along  my  fly  net,  I  was  so  anxious 
to  get  after  the  trout,  and  I  was  an  easy 
mark  for  them.  After  an  hour  of  vexa¬ 
tious  experiences  during  which  I  hooked 
a  number  of  trout  and  lost  them,  I  was 
ready  to  call  quits  and  seek  the  sanctity  of 
the  cabin,  away  from  the  torturing  fly  pest. 
Mackay  and  Andy  returned  shortly,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  signs  but  no  game.  We  ate  supper 
and  turned  in  early. 

A  clear,  cool  morning  greeted  us,  all 


signs  of  storm  had  fled  with  the  night  and 
we  were  off  down  the  river  at  six  o’clock 
— around  Schooner  bend  and  through  a 
narrow  can3^on  on  the  top  of  the  flying 
spray.  A  porky  nestling  in  a  tree  top  and 
a  few  ducks  traveling  up  stream  added  a 
touch  of  wild  life  to  the  backward  flying 
landscape  as  we  sped  on  our  way.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  heard  a  harsh,  scraping  sound  and 
the  boat  swung  violently  to  the  right — Ben 
stopped  the  engine  and  grabbing  an  oar, 
brought  us  back  on  our  course  as  suddenly 
as  we  had  diverged  —  “Steering  gear 
broken !”  he  shouted  above  the  roar  of  the 
waves,  but  we  soon  slid  into  quiet  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  landed  on  a 
bar  to  investigate  the  extent  of  our  dam¬ 
ages.  Necessity  again  proved  the  mother  of 
invention  and  Ben  rose  to  the  occasion  by 
cutting  two  wedges  of  wood  and  wedging 
the  rudder  stationary,  so  we  could  use  the 
engine  and  steer  with  an  oar  in  crossing 
Skilak  Lake,  which  stretched  out  ahead  of 
us,  shimmering  in  the  morning  sunshine. 
In  this  manner  we  safely  crossed  the  bar  at 
the  entrance  to  the  lake  and  bore  away 
toward  Old  Bill’s  fox-ranch,  about  six 
miles  down  and  across  the  lake.  Mackay 


rigged  up  a  sail  with  a  tent  and  an  oar  and 
we  made  good  time  running  before  the 
wind — sailing  along  through  the  glorious 
sunshine  surrounded  by  delectable  moun¬ 
tains,  snow  crowned  and  splendid,  rising, 
range  upon  range — the  silent  home  of  our 
noble  quest,  the  white  sheep  of  the  north. 

We  spent  a  few  minutes  at  the  ranch, 
gave  Bill  his  mail,  viewed  his  garden — a 
real  achievement  in  vegetable  raising,  and 
were  off  again  skirting  the  shore  about  four 
miles  further.  Entering  a  little  bay  we 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  a  brook  and 
made  our  base  camp — erecting  a  cache  for 
our  supplies  and  setting  up  a  tent.  After 
lunch  Mackay  and  Andy  started  off  to  view 
the  country.  Ben  and  I  took  the  boat  and 
cruised  along  the  shore  a  few  miles,  land¬ 
ing  on  a  sheltered  beach  among  the  spruce 
and  birch,  and  pushed  back  into  the  country 
for  about  six  miles.  We  climbed  upward 
through  wide  pastures  of  low-bush  cran¬ 
berries,  moss-berries,  squaw  berries,  patches 
of  wild  desolate  windfalls  and  through  a 
fire  stricken  country  of  burned  timber — just 
the  place  for  bear,  but  Ben  said  they  were 
feeding  high  up  on  the  mountains  at  this 
time  of  year.  We  sat  down  on  the  top  of 
a  ridge,  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the 
lake  and  swamp  land  to  the  south  and  west 
and  studied  the  country  through  our 
glasses.  Presently  we  saw  a  cow  moose 
feeding  among  the  lily  pads  far  below  us. 
She  was  up  to  her  neck  in  the  water — push- 
in  her  way  through  the  grass  and  weeds. 
Then  another  one  came  into  view  about 
two  hundred  yards  farther  south.  We 
watched  them  for  a  long  time  feeding 
quietly  out  from  shore,  appearing  and  dis¬ 
appearing  among  the  lily  pads  and  grasses. 
A  little  farther  along  the  ridge  we  entered 
a  bear  trail  worn  deep  and  clear  cut  in  the 
rocky  soil — noticing  a  great  deal  of  bear  and 
moose  sign.  Ben  said  that  a  little  later  in 
the  year  this  was  a  great  hunting  ground, 
with  numerous  moose  licks  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood — a  wilderness  land  just  suited  to  the 
habits  of  the  moose.  Returning  to  our  boat 
we  started  back  for  camp.  The  quiet  lake 
of  the  morning  had  become  a  wild  tossing 
body  of  water  as  we  headed  up  into  a 
strong  northeast  wind.  The  boat  was  so 
large  and  light  I  had  to  crouch  in  the  bow 
to  keep  the  wind  from  swinging  it  around 
in  circles.  The  big  waves  bounded  against 
it  and  splashed  the  spray  high  over  me  as  I 
lay,  taking  the  punishment  of  resounding 
smacks,  until  we  rounded  the  last  point  of 
land  and  reached  the  haven  of  camp. 
Mackay  had  seen  no  game  on  his  tramp 
through  the  woods. 

That  evening,  around  the  camp  fire,  we 
made  up  our  packs  for  the  morrow’s  hike, 
choosing  only  the  things  that  were  most 
necessary  and  storing  the  rest  in  the  cache. 

August  twentieth  dawned  bright  and  clear 
and  at  six  forty-five  we  were  away  on  our 
long  tramp  into  the  sheep  country — filing 
upward  through  the  crisp  morning  air.  The1 
men  all  carried  packs  weighing  eighty; 
pounds  or  more,  and  Mackay  and  I  much 
lighter  ones.  We  climbed  a  very  steep  trail 
for  two  or  three  miles,  resting  every  ten 
minutes  or  so  until  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  first  ridge — then  through  some 
swamp  land — around  a  small  lake  all  silver 
in  the  morning  mist  and  at  noon  we  had 
reached  timber  line  where  we  camped  for 
lunch.  Walt  built  a  fire  among  the  dwarfed! 
hemlocks  and  junipers  and  we  were  soon!] 
enjoying  a  well  earned  repast.  We  lav 
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back  and  smoked  for  awhile,  drinking  in 
the  glorious  landscape.  Skilak  Lake  lay 
shimmering  peacefully  far  below  while 
iway  to  the  west  at  sky-line  stretched 
Cook’s  inlet,  pierced  by  Mounts  Illiamma 
and  Redoubt.  Through  our  glasses  we 
made  out  two  cannery  ships  lying  off  the 
town  of  Kenai,  and  down  in  the  bottom 
land  between  a  cow  moose  was  feeding.  At 
ane  o’clock  we  shouldered  our  packs,  picked 
up  our  guns  and  started  off  across  the  roof 
of  the  range,  picking  our  way  over  the 
tundra  of  moss  and  brush  for  six  miles, 
beading  for  a  cut  in  the  mountains  beyond. 

Always  looking  for  signs  of  game  on 
the  mountain  tops,  we  at  last  discovered 
two  white  specks  high  up  on  a  peak  ahead 
and  down  came  packs  and  out  came  glasses. 
“Sheep,”  said  Walter,  and  so  they  proved 
to  be,  the  first  we  had  seen,  and  we  were 
thrilled  and  excited  to  the  utmost.  As  we 
drew  nearer  to  them  we  saw  that  they  were 
ewes,  feeding  slowly  upward  toward  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  We  kept  them  in  view 
most  of  the  afternoon  until  we  passed 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  en¬ 
tered  a  draw  on  our  way  to  the  valley  of 
the  Killey.  Then  as  we  emerged  from  the 
cut  and  looked  back  toward  the  mountain 
from  the  other  side,  the  sheep  were  com¬ 
ing  over  the  top  and  for  a  moment  were 
silhouetted  against  the  sunset,  a  wild  and 
wonderful  spectacle. 

Passing  two  little  ponds  of  clear  water 
that  lay,  emerald-like,  between  snow  peaks 
we  soon  began  a  steep  descent,  picking  our 
way  over  very  rough  country.  Far  below 
we  looked  into  as  wild  and  lonesome  a 
valley  as  any  sportsman  could  wish  for — 
where  the  moose  find  the  bear  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  the  woods  and  only  the 
porcupine  are  neutral.  Down  we  dropped, 
even  deeper  into  its  mystery  and  silence. 
Soon  long  shadows  crept  across  our  path, 
reminding  us  that  night  was  at  hand  and 
we  began  to  look  for  a  place  to  camp.  A 
little  later  we  crossed  a  tiny  brook  and  on 
a  knoll  of  long  grass  beyond  we  pitched 
our  tent  and  prepared  our  evening  meal. 
VVe  were  tired — dead  tired— this  had  been 
aur  first  real  hard  day  of  labor  since  we 
had  left  Seward. 

Back  packing  over  rough  country  soon 
lakes  the  stains  of  civilization  away — all 
uxuries  fall  off,  one  by  one  and  the  primal 
facts  of  life  stand  out,  clean  cut  and 
wholesome ;  food  and  rest  are  the  only 
flings  that  count.  As  we  lay  in  the  deep¬ 
ening  twilight  we  felt  strangely  content 
tor  we  were  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness 
md  we  had  seen  the  white  sheep. 

Starting  early  the  next  morning  we 
vaded  through  long  wet  grass  for  a  few 
miles,  climbing  and  descending  through 
lenches,  and  then  started  downward  on  our 
as:  descent  to  the  bottom  land.  As  we 
ame  over  a  knoll  a  few  minutes  after 
ireaking  camp  a  huge  bull  moose  rose  up 
rom  his  bed  in  the  grass  below  us  and, 
lowly  trotting  ahead,  disappeared  up  a 
Iraw  to  the  right.  He  carried  large  antlers, 
veil  shaped  and  heavy,  but  still  in  velvet, 
o  we  silently  watched  him  depart  through 
he  early  morning  light.  A  little  later  we 
bsturbed  another  one  and  he  too  vanished 
nto  the  wilderness,  tossing  his  lordly  ant- 
srs,  a  little  peeved  perhaps  for  being  called 
o  early.  These  two  moose  were  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  giant  species,  for  which  the 
venai  is  justly  famous.  We  began  to  think 
hat  we  were  really  in  a  wonderful  game 


country  as  a  little  later  we  watched  a  black 
bear  feeding  just  above  timber  line  on  a 
mountain  across  the  valley  and  another 
band  of  sheep  far  away  in  the  land  toward 
which  we  were  slowly  journeying. 

ABOUT  ten  o’clock  we  completed  our 
descent  and  came  out  on  Benjamin 
Creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  its 
junction  with  Killey  river  and  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  crossing.  Choos¬ 
ing  a  large  cottonwood  tree  that  grew  near 
the  bank,  Andy  and  Ben  felled  it  across  the 
water  to  an  island  near  the  farther  bank 
and  we  all  crossed  safely  to  this  first  step¬ 
ping  stone.  Between  the  island  and  our 
desired  land  ran  a  swift  and  deep  current 
but  Andy  and  Ben  improvised  another 
crossing  with  two  drift  logs  and  Mackay 
and  1  got  across. — We  looked  back  just  in 
time  to  see  Walter  with  his  heavy  pack 
break  one  of  the  logs  and  dive  into  the 
icy  water.  Tom,  Ben  and  Andy  sprang  to 
the  rescue — Walt  hung  on  to  the  remaining 
log  for  dear  life  until,  released  of  his  pack, 
he  scrambled  out  wet  to  the  skin  and  minus 
his  hat  but  otherwise  unharmed  as  a  broad 
grin  testified.  Adjusting  his  load  he  crossed 


single-handed  on  the  one  remaining  log. 
“No  matter  if  you’re  cold  and  wet  you  are 
always  warm  and  dry,”  he  sang  as  we 
wended  our  way  through  the  cottonwoods 
on  our  trail  to  the  land  beyond. 

For  two  hours  we  toiled  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Killey  River  through  a  country 
well  covered  with  spruce  and  hemlock,  and 
after  a  short  stop  for  lunch  we  began  our 
last  climb  to  sheep  country.  It  was  a  tough 
climb  and  the  packs  seemed  to  be  twice  as 
heavy  as  they  had  been  the  day  before.  It 
was  astonishing  to  watch  the  splendid  fel¬ 
lows  we  had  with  us  accept  their  burdens  in 
such  a  good  natured  way.  Always  willing 
to  follow  at  the  point  of  exhaustion  who¬ 
ever  happened  to  be  leading,  until  the  leader 
sagged  slowly  to  earth,  signalling  a  few 
moments  of  glorious  rest  all  along  the  line. 
No  soft  cushioned  chair  ever  felt  so  good 
as  did  the  resting  places  along  that  trail. 

At  three  o’clock  we  came  out  on  a  little 
lake  nestling  high  among  the  crags  and  we 
sat  down  to  rest  in  the  sunshine.  Two 
lonely  ducks  were  swimming  out  toward  the 
farther  end.  Around  the  lake  in  serried 
array  rose  the  mountain  tops  we  were  to 
hunt,  snowjmtches  and  glaciers,  bare  cliffs 


At  our  base  camp  on  Skilak  Lake  we  set  up  a  tent  and  cached  our  supplies 


We  crossed  Killey  River  on  an  improvised  bridge  of  slender  cottonwoods 
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and  deep  ravines — rock  slides  and  alder 
thickets,  looking  all  so  easy  to  climb 

through  from  below.  Sheep  we  saw 

through  our  glasses  and  a  black  bear  near 
a  little  waterfall.  Andy  said  he  knew  of 
a  good  place  to  camp,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake,  so  we  picked  our  way  over  the 
rocks  along  the  shore  and  struck  camp  on 
a  rise  overlooking  another  little  lake  be¬ 
yond.  Before  night  we  mapped  out  a 
trail  to  timber  line 

through  the  alders 

and  returned  to  camp 
in  anxious  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  morrow, 
when  hunting  would 
actually  commence 
and  all  the  hard  work 
of  getting  into  the 
country  w  o  u  1  d  be 
consummated.  So  we 
rested  that  night  at 
our  permanent  camp 
in  the  sheep  range — 
happy  hours— looking 
back  on  the  work  well 
done  and  ahead  to 
hours  of  exhilarating 
joy  up  on  the  peaks. 

We  kept  our  glasses 
busy  scanning  the 
slopes  for  game,  pick¬ 
ing  out  little  white 
specks  and  watching 
them  evolve  into 
rams  or  ewes — look¬ 
ing  again  and  again 
at  the  black  bear  by  the  waterfall  and  final¬ 
ly,  as  darkness  shut  down,  we  talked  in 
suppressed  excitement  around  the  fire  of 
our  plans  for  the  morrow. 

It  rained  a  little  that  night  and  the  wind 
tugged  at  our  tent  but  the  morning 
dawned  clear  and  bright.  Tom  and 
Walter  started  back  on  the  long  trail  to 
Skilak  Lake  for  more  provisions  and  the 
bigger  tent  and  stove,  while  Andy,  Mac- 
kay,  Ben  and  I  filed  away  toward  the  place 
of  ascent  and  were  soon  toiling  upward 
through  the  alders  and  devils’  club  that 
blocked  our  way.  As  we  came  over  a  lit¬ 
tle  rise  Andy,  who  was  leading,  suddenly 
stopped  and"  beckoned  us  to  approach 
quietly.  We  looked  over  and  there  about 
a  hundred  yards  away  stood  a  yearling 
bear  looking  straight  at  us.  He  started 
around  a  hugh  boulder,  Mackay  firing  as 
lie  disappeared. 

Having  gained  the  top  of  the  first  bench 
overlooking  a  plateau  which  stretched 
toward  the  higher  peaks,  we  rested  and 
searched  the  mountain  across  the  river 
with  our  glasses,  discovering  a  huge  brown 
bear  feeding  in  a  berry  patch  and  a  flock 
of  sheep  crossing  in  single  file  a  snow 
slide  far  above.  We  now  mapped  out  our 
campaign  for  the  day’s  hunt  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  Mackay  and  Andy  started  off  around 
the  base  of  the  lofty  cliffs  to  the  east,  and 
Ben  and  I  climbed  straight  up  to  the  top, 
planning  to  hunt  along  the  ridge  of  the 
tallest  mountain.  It  certainly  seemed  as 
if  we  would  never  reach  the  top,  as  each 
suceeding  rise  brought  into  view  still 
higher  slopes  to  climb,  but  at  last,  about 
noon,  we  found  that  the  land  sloped  away 
from  us  on  all  sides.  We  looked  down 
into  the  Benjamin  Creek  valley  on  the 
north  while  away  to  the  south  we  traced 
the  Killev  river,  winding  like  a  silver 
thread  from  its  source  in  Bear  Glacier. 


We  had  seen  a  band  of  sheep  on  our  way 
up  crossing  a  long  piece  of  snow  about  a 
mile  away  and  had  noticed  them  gather  on 
a  grassy  patch  among  the  rocks  and  start 
to  feed,  we  had  also  seen  two  rams  a  little 
further  away,  but  none  with  heads  that 
satisfied  Ben,  so  we  had  not  diverged  from 
our  course  to  the  summit. 

In  climbing  over  the  rocks  we  had  dis¬ 
turbed  many  marmots,  and  their  sharp 


whistle  is  one  of  the  sounds  that  haunts 
the  hunter  in  high  altitudes,  sharp  and 
clear  it  rings  out  in  unexpected  places.  We 
passed  numerous  little  holes  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  each  the  home  of  one  of  these 
strange  little  animals.  Sometimes  we 
would  catch  sight  of  them  diving  into  the 
ground  only  a  few  feet  ahead  of  us.  We 
passed  close  by  a  porcupine  which  stupid¬ 
ly  watched  us  without  any  signs  of  fear, 
crawling  slowly  away  among  the  rocks. 
Ravens  hovered  above  us  uttering  harsh 
croaks,  seemingly  well  aware  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  we  were  on  meant  food  for  them. 
Bald  headed  eagles  circled  far  above,  sail¬ 
ing  high  over  all  the  drama  of  the  hunt. 
The  friendly  rock  ptarmigan  sprang  up  or 
ran  along  ahead,  chuckling  and  scolding  at 
our  approach,  but  Ben  said  they  were  much 
scarcer  than  usual,  as  some  scourge  had 
wrought  havoc  among  their  flocks. 

WE  paused  for  lunch  near  a  snow  slide 
and  ate  our  cheese  sandwiches  and 
drank  the  icy  water  which  Ben  dug 
for  among  the  rocks,  then  lit  our  pipes  and 
studied  the  surrounding  country  carefully 
through  our  glasses.  Ben  discovered  two 
rams,  probably  the  ones  that  we  had  seen 
during  our  climb,  walking  along  the  crest 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  and  said 
that  after  they  had  gone  over  the  top  we 
would  follow  them  and  see  what  lay  be¬ 
yond.  When  they  disappeared  we  started 
tacking  across  the  slope,  climbing  over 
rough  loose  stones  until  we  came  to  a 
path  worn  deep  by  the  feet  of  sheep  for 
many  generations.  Following  this  path  we 
soon  reached  the  ridge  but  saw  nothing  of 
our  rams.  Looking  down  a  steep  preci¬ 
pice  into  Benjamin  Creek  Basin  we  noted  a 
few  sheep  on  the  hills  beyond  and  one  or 
two  away  down  in  the  depth  of  the  basin, 
but  none  near  at  hand,  so  we  kept  on 


along  the  rim,  reveling  in  the  glorious 
sunshine  and  the  wide  panorama  that 
spread  out  around  us.  Oh !  the  glory  of 
the  walk  that  day  along  the  ridge  of  the 
world,  up  among  the  silent  peaks  of  dawn, 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  wilderness  below 
and  the  bare  rock  fastness  ever  luring  us 
on  through  the  luminous  brightness  of  the 
mountain  sunshine ;  breasting  the  keen 
winds  of  the  upper  air,  crossing  long 
slopes  of  hard  snow, 
packed  solidly  in  the 
hollows.  Here  in¬ 
deed  was  beauty  im¬ 
bued  with  strength — 
the  strength  of  the 
hills.  The  joy  of  the 
chase,  born  so  long 
ago  in  the  heart  of 
primeval  man  rose  up 
within  me,  and  I  knew 
that  it  was  good  to 
hunt  in  the  white 
sheep  range. 

Early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  we  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  steep  de¬ 
scent  toward  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Killev  and 
looking  over  beheld 
far  below,  like  two 
little  specks,  Mackay 
and  Andy.  They  had 
worked  around  to¬ 
ward  Bear  Glacier 
and  were  trying  to 
get  near  a  band  of 
sheep  which  kept  gaining  on  them.  In 

a  few  moments  we  saw  Mackay  raise 

his  gun  and  fire.  The  band  broke  up  and 
ran  in  different  directions,  two  rams  com¬ 
ing  straight  up  toward  us.  We  hoped  that 
they  would  cross  within  range  but  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  as  we  watched 
them  turn  and  disappear  around  a  pro¬ 
jecting  crag.  Later  we  crossed  the  trail  of 
an  ewe,  evidently  one  of  the  band  Mackay 
had  fired  into.  She  was  leaping  down  hill 
with  great  bounds  over  very  rough  ground 
starting  an  avalanche  of  small  stones  roll¬ 
ing  down  after  her.  It  was  astonishing 
how  fast  and  accurately  she  traveled. 

Coming  homeward  we  saw  two  ewes 
feeding  below  us  so  we  changed  our  direc¬ 
tion  somew'hat  and  steered  a  course  that 
would  bring  us  out  near  them,  thinking 
perhaps  there  might  be  rams  near  by.  As 
we  came  over  a  crest  we  were  surprised 
to  see  two  large  rams  moving  off  about 
four  hundred  yards  away.  It  was  useless 
to  try  and  get  any  nearer  to  them  as  they 
had  seen  us  so  I  fired  a  chance  shot  at  the 
bigger  one  which  only  hurried  them  along. 
Just  after  firing  we  saw  three  more  cross¬ 
ing  a  snow  slope  about  half  a  mile  away 
and  I  could  see  through  my  glasses  that 
they  had  very  large  horns.  “There’s  your 
limit  all  in  a  bunch,”  said  Ben.  It  was  a 
splendid  sight  to  see  them  sharply  cut 
against  the  rock,  moving  along  in  a  stately 
manner.  I  was  thrilled  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  feeling  of  admiration  for  their 
easy  grace.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to 
follow  them  so  I  watched  them  disappear 
among  the  rocks  as  we  turned  toward 
camp,  sliding  and  scrambling  down  a  very 
steep  decline. 

The  sun  had  set  and  the  low  lying  clouds 
and  snow  crests  turned  a  beautiful  crim- 
som  as  the  long  northern  twilight  crept 
across  the  land.  Beyond  the  canyon  of  the 


The  horns  measured  thirteen  inches  around  the  base  and  made  a  full  circle 
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Killey  a  bull  moose  was  nosing  his  way 
through  the  alders  and  father  up  near  the 
domain  of  the  sheep  a  black  bear  was 
gathering  his  supper  of  berries.  The  little 
lake  by  our  camp  was  fringed  with  mist- 
ill  the  world  was  wrapped  in  the  silence 
Df  approaching  night.  Soon  we  came  to 
the  trail  we  had  made  early  in  the  day 
hat  led  down  a  series  of  steep  cliffs  into 
he  alders  and  an  hour  later  we  were  in 
tamp.  Mackay  and  Andy  returned  short- 
y,  having  hunted  all  the  way  to  Bear 
Ilacier.  They  had  seen  many  rams  but 
lad  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  large 
•nough  to  try  to  stalk.  We  sat  about  the 
ire  and  ate  prodigiously,  well  content  to 
rawl  into  our  sleeping  bags  early. 

S  soon  as  the  light  of  another  day  was 
strong  enough  to  recognize  objects  in 
we  were  up  and  eating  breakfast.  We 
ot  away  early  and  soon  had  climbed  to 
nr  reconnoitering  ground  high  above  the 
amp.  The  wind  was  blowing  pretty  hard 
nd  we  had  to  brace  ourselves  to  with- 
tand  its  pressure  as  we  climped  upward, 
rer  upward,  toward  the  mythical  top. 
Hiring  one  of  our  periods  of  rest  Andy 
lied  a  band  of  sheep  feeding  in  a  grassy 
ollow  below  us  to  the  right  and  upon  ex¬ 
mining  them  carefully  through  our 
lasses  we  decided  they  were  well  worth 
alking;  one  or  two  seemed  to  have  fair 
zed  horns  and  we  needed  meat  in  camp 
adly.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ben  and  me 
!>  tackle  the  job,  so  we  slipped  easily 
awn  over  the  slope  we  had  just  worked 
j  hard  to  climb  and  made  a  wide  circle 
-ound  a  steep  ledge,  keeping  well  hidden 
1'om  the  sharp  eyes  of  our  quest  and  the 
ind  in  the  right  quarter.  As  we  came 
it  on  the  draw  which  led  up  to  where 
ie  sheep  were  grazing  we  came  unexpect- 
lly  upon  two  small  rams  that  had  evi- 
mtly  wandered  away  from  the  main 
ind.  They  saw  us  and  scampered  away 
.ward  the  others.  It  looked  as  though 
ie  had  been  foiled  in  our  stalk  and  we 
touched  down  expecting  to  see  the  entire 
nd  move  off.  but  after  remaining  sta¬ 
nnary  for  a  few  moments  we  advanced 
i.utiously  and  discovered  that  the  sheep 
•ere  still  there. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  thoroughly 
ibued  with  the  spirit  of  the  stalk  and 
.‘idied  every  movement  made  by  Ben,  the 
nster  craftsman  in  the  art.  We  crept 
snvly  along,  keeping  a  ridge  of  rock  or 
nund  of  earth  always  between  us  and 
t;  silent  band  until  at  last  we  rested  safe- 
1  in  a  little  draw  well  up  toward  the  un- 
sspecting  quarry.  As  soon  as  I  had  got 
r;  wind  I  crawled  a  little  way  farther 
ai  rising  slowly  to  my  knees  looked  over 

I  ridge.  About  a  hundred  yards  away  in 
?in  view  were  six  splendid  rams  and 
■'i  or  three  ewes.  As  my  head  appeared 
live  the  rocks  they  looked  up  in  sur- 
?se  and  started  to  walk  away.  I  picked 
a  the  biggest  one  and  fired.  The  bullet 
2;  .zed  the  top  of  his  shoulder  and  he 

>  mg  around  and  started  running  in  the 
iiosite  direction  while  the  others  seemed 
ilecided  just  what  to  do — I  fired  again 
i  the  fleeing  ram  and  then  the  whole 
3  d  stampeded.  Both  my  shots  were  high 

I I  in  desperation  I  swung  the  barrel  way 
Ivn  and  fired  just  as  the  ram  disappeared 

>  r  a  hummock.  Thinking  I  had  missed 
Min  I  began  to  shoot  at  another  one 


when  Ben  said  that  the  big  ram  was  down 
so  we  ran  forward  and  found  him  lying 
on  his  side.  He  was  dead  when  we 
reached  him,  the  bullet  having  passed 
through  his  shoulder,  piercing  his  heart 
and  lungs.  His  horns  measured  thirteen 
inches  around  the  base,  thirty-four  inches 
curve  and  had  a  spread  of  fifteen  inches — 
not  a  very  large  ram  but  his  head  was 
exceptionally  pretty  and  his  horns  made  a 
full  circle  and  were  unbroken. 

We  sat  down  and  quietly  filled  our 
pipes,  lit  them  and  smoked  in  blissful  con¬ 
templation  of  our  good  fortune,  talking 
over  all  the  incidents  of  the  stalk  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  misses,  which  Ben  very  gener¬ 
ously  explained.  He  said  that  the  ivory 
sight  on  my  rifle  had  probably  not  shown 
up  very  well  against  the  white  sheep  and 
I  had  been  holding  the  base  of  the  sight 
in  the  niche  thereby  over-shooting  my 
mark.  It  sounded  very  reasonable  as  all 
excuses  do  but  as  I  had  my  ram  I  did  not 
worry  very  much  about  it. 

We  removed  his  cape  and  scull  and 
cleaned  and  prepared  the  meat.  The  ram 
was  fat  and  in  fine  condition ;  we  had 
visions  of  hot  mulligan  for  many  days  to 
come  and  I  thought  how  glad  Walt  and 
Tom  would  be  when  they  reached  camp 
sometime  tomorrow  and  found  a  good 
meat  dinner  awaiting  them.  Mackay  and 
Andy  had  disappeared  over  the  mountain 
top,  hunting  toward  Benjamin  Creek.  We 
decided  to  go  back  to  camp  and  rest  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  day  so  we  packed 
the  head  and  hind  quarters  down  the 
rough  trail  and  soon  were  happily  resting 
by  a  cheerful  fire  and  I  was  well  Contented. 

MACKAY  and  Andy  returned  at  dusk, 
having  put  in  a  rather  hard  day  of 
it  on  the  mountain  top  fighting  the 
wind  and  fog.  They  had  seen  a  number 
of  sheep  but  no  rams  large  enough  to 
warrant  a  stalk.  We  feasted  on  sheep 
liver  and  smoked  awhile  and  then  went  to 


Packing  the  trophy  back  to  camp 


bed,  putting  in  a  rather  uncomfortable 
night  as  the  wind  increased  to  a  gale  and 
a  hard  driving  rain  beat  in  our  little  tent. 
We  wished  the  rain  might  have  held  off 
until  the  boys  had  brought  up  the  big  tent 
The  storm  was  still  raging  when  we  awoke 
so  we  decided  it  was  impossible  to  hunt 
on  the  high  mountains.  We  had  plenty  of 
mutton  and  breakfast  proved  an  affair  of 
some  merit.  Afterwards  we  went  down  to 
the  river  to  see  if  we  could  find  a  place  to 
swing  a  bridge  across,  but  the  water  was 
so  high  and  the  current  so  swift  we  gave 
up  in  despair,  after  felling  a  couple  of  trees 
and  watching  them  swing  down  stream.  On 
our  way  back  we  found  a  good  place  to 
target  our  rifles  and  spent  a  little  while 
trying  out  the  sights.  Arriving  back  in 
camp,  Mackay  chopped  a  good  supply  of 
fire  wood  while  I  busied  myself  writing 
up  my  diary. — We  rather  enjoyed  a  day 
of  rest.  One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  a 
hunt  for  big  game  in  a  country  where  it  is 
abundant  is  the  absence  of  the  feverish 
anxiety  and  impatience  that  so  often  attend 
a  hunt  in  game  fields  which  have  been  near¬ 
ly  shot  out.  If  today  is  too  stormy  to 
hunt  there  will  be  another  day — one  knows 
the  game  will  not  vanish  overnight.  If  one 
has  a  comfortable  camp  an  occasional  clay 
of  rest  is  never  begrudged  as  wasted. 

ABOUT  noon  Walt  and  Tom  came  up 
the  trail  with  heavy  loads.  When  I 
told  them  that  we  had  meat  in  camp 
they  sent  up  a  shout  and  the  tired  pack 
train  look  gave  way  to  one  of  carefree  op¬ 
timism.  When  they  at  last  admitted  that 
they  had  had  enough  to  eat  we  learned  the 
story  of  their  trip.  Going  out  light  they 
had  made  the  journey  to  Skilak  Lake  in 
one  day.  The  lake  had  risen  six  feet  since 
we  left,  a  glacier  pot  hole  had  broken  and 
caused  a  flood.  They  had  seen  a  black  fox 
and  passed  close  by  a  brown  bear  near  the 
spot  where  we  had  lunched  the  first  day 
out.  Coming  back  with  eighty-pound  packs, 
climbing  through  the  rain  and  wet  bush 
had  been  rather  uncomfortable,  but  they 
had  made  Benjamin  Creek  at  six  o’clock 
and  spent  the  night  in  Old  Bill’s  trapping 
cabin,  after  they  had  cleaned  out  a  family 
of  porcupines  that  were  living  inside.  Get¬ 
ting  an  early  start  they  had  made  good 
time  up  the  last  few  miles  of  trail,  passing 
within  gunshot  of  a  small  black  bear  just 
before  reaching  camp. 

We  put  up  the  big  tent  down  in  a  hollow 
out  of  the  wind  and  got  the  stove  working. 
It  was  a  big  improvement  and  we  enjoyed 
our  spacious  quarters  to  the  utmost,  revel¬ 
ing  in  its  warmth  and  cheer.  Throughout 
the  day  we  had  observed  some  twenty 
sheep  wandering  about  on  the  mountains 
across  the  river  and  a  couple  of  black  bear 
feasting  on  the  berries.  We  ate  our  fill  of 
mutton  again  for  supper  and  smoked  in 
a  circle  about  the  fire,  relaxing  as  men 
will  who  are  away  from  the  convention¬ 
alities  of  life  and  in  an  atmosphere  they 
enjoy.  We  wondered,  concerning  the  war 
and  discussed  its  probable  outcome.  Andy 
told  of  meeting  an  Indian  who  had  just 
come  out  of  the  wilderness  and  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  state  the  world  was  in.  When 
he  told  him  about  the  big  fight  and  named 
the  different  nations  engaged  in  it,  the  In¬ 
dian  seemed  much  amazed  and  said :  “Why 
don’t  they  get  the  marshal?” 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 
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Bud  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  he  didn  t 
so  far  forget  himself  as  to  kiss  me 


It  was  a  surprise  when  that  uncooked 
smelt  v/ent  into  my  facial  subway 


When  I  shifted  my  position  I  graceful! 
stepped  into  a  hole  up  to  my  chest! 


ADRIFT  ON  SABLE  LAKE  WITH  “LIZZIE" 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCES  SMELT  FISHING  BY  LANTERN  LIGHT 
AND  TROLLING  FOR  SALMON  WITH  A  MOTOR  BOAT  THAT  COULDN’T  HELP  HERSELF 

By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 


IF  I  could  always  have  my  “ruthers”  of 
course  I’d  ruther  fish  with  a  fly  than 
troll.  Yet  I’ve  pulled  a  boat  many  a 
weary  mile  with  the  butt  of  my  rod  be¬ 
tween  my  feet,  the  second  joint  resting  in 
a  crotched-stick  and  the  line  saggin’  out 
behind  while  my  eagle-eye  was  glued  to 
the  tip,  waitin’  for  an  old  bull-salmon  to 
come  along  and  grab  the  bait.  I’ve  done 
that  little  thing  many  a  time  and  I’ll  prob¬ 
ably  do  it  again,  but  I’d  ruther  catch  a 
pound  trout  on  a  fly  than  rassle  a  five- 
pound  salmon  into  the  net  from  the  end 
of  a  trolling  line. 

But  when  fly-fishing  is  a  month  away 
and  I  have  the  fishing  fever  so  bad  that 
I’m  in  a  critical  condition  I’ll  take  my 
trolling  medicine  gladly  and  get  a  lot  of 
relief  and  fun  out  of  it,  too.  So  when 
Bud  wired  me  that  the  ice  was  out  of 
Sable  Lake  I  grabbed  my  fishin’-kit,  mount¬ 
ed  the  iron-hoss  and  beat  it.  When  the 
old,  wobbly  stage  which  met  the  train 
reached  Sykes’  sawmill  I  left  it  and  hiked 
thru  the  woods  toward  Bud’s  camp  on  the 
shore  of  Sable.  It  was  only  a  short  jaunt 
and  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the  shack  I 
could  hear  Bud  singing  merrily  away  in¬ 
side.  Bud  has  a  singing  voice  like  a  tom¬ 
cat  calling  to  his  mate.  I’d  rather  listen  to 
a  man  filing  a  saw  than  listen  to  Bud  sing. 
At  first  you  feel  sorry  for  him  and  then 
you  want  to  kill  him  and  put  him  out  of 
his  misery. 

“Hello,  you  old  pelican !”  says  I  throw¬ 
ing  open  the  camp  door.  “Thrice  welcome, 
Newt,  you  old  scout!”  yells  Bud  dropping 
a  frying-pan  and  making  a  jump  for  me. 
Bud  threw  both  arms  around  my  neck  and 
gave  me  a  good  hug.  “Don’t  you  kiss 
me !”  says  I  very  stern ;  “if  you  do  I’ll  slap 
your  face  for  you !”  “Kiss  you !  ’  snorts 
Bud;  “I’m  terrible  glad  to  see  you,  Newt, 
hut  the  Lord  knows  I  wouldn’t  kiss  you  1’ 
The  very  next  thing  I  did  was  to  run  to 
the  window  and  take  a  look  at  old  Sable 
Lake  which  I  hadn’t  seen  for  a  year  and 
when  I  rubbered  out  I  nearly  fell  into  a 
faint— it  was  a  flat  expanse  of  black,  soggy, 
honey-comb  ice !  “I  thought,”  says  I  turn¬ 
ing  fiercely  on  Bud,  “you  said  the  ice  had 
gone  out?”  “It  ain’t  my  fault,’  says  Bud 
with  a  sheepish  grin.  “Whose  fault  is  it 
then?”  says  I.  “It’s  the  ice’s  fault,”  says 


Bud;  “when  I  wired  you  yesterday  that 
the  ice  was  out  it  looked  sure  as  if  it 
would  be  all  out  by  today— that  ice  de¬ 
ceived  me,  Newt,  that’s  all.” 

“Bud,”  says  I  out  of  all  patience,  “you’re 
too  durn  much  of  an  optimist.  Here  I’ve 
dropped  a  lot  of  important  work  like  a  hot 
poker  to  beat  it  away  up  for  a  few  days’ 
trolling  simply  because  I  believed  your 
wire.  Say,  you’re  not  only  an  optimist,  but 
you  have  other  accomplishments — you’re  a 
liar!”  “If  I  didn’t  love  you  like  I  do,” 
says  Bud,  “I’d  make  you  swaller  that  word 
liar.  This  ice’ll  all  be  out  in  24  hours— 
there’s  nothin’  to  it  but  mush  and  the  first 
breeze  will  grind  it  all  out  of  sight.  Be¬ 
sides  you  should  worry  about  losin’  time 
your  time  ain’t  worth  any  more’n  an  old 
settin’  hen’s  anyhow.” 


;<Y( 


''OU  make  me  sick,”  says  I ;  “it’s 
liable  to  snap  up  cold  and 
that  ice  stiffen  up  and  hang 
in  for  a  week.”  “Aw,”  says  Bud,  you  11 
je  allright  after  you  get  some*  supper 
under  your  belt— and  tonight  we’ll  go 
smeltin’  up  the  brook.  How  about  say  half 
1  dozen  of  them  big,  plump  smelts  for 
,-our  breakfast  tomorrow  mornin’?”  “Are 
they  runnin’?”  says  I  takin’  in  my  horns 
some — for  I  sure  have  a  weakness  for  the 
delicious,  fresh-water  smelts  which  come 
uut  of  Sable.  “Runnin’ !”  says  Bud ;  “the 
.rook’s  full  of  ’em.  The  Crawford  boys 
jot  a  two-bushel  bag  full  of  ’em  last 
night.  Oh,  there’ll  be  a  crowd  after  ’em 
tonight.”  Then  we  sat  down  to  supper. 

Bud  passed  me  a  plate  filled  with  small, 
dark  brown  objects  about  the  size  of 
liens’  eggs.  ”No  thanks,  not  now,”  says 
[;  “I’ll  wait  until  the  end  of  the  meal 
— got  any  raisins  to  go  with  ’em?”  “Rai¬ 
sins  !”  gasps  Bud.  “Sure,”  says  I,  “ain  t 
them  nuts  on  that  plate?”  “Nuts  nothin’!” 
snags  Bud ;  “them’s  biscuits,  you  durn  fool 
—and  I  baked  ’em  myself.”  “No  offence 
intended — my  mistake,”  says  T  humbly,  tak¬ 
ing  one  and  trying  to  bite  into  it,  nearly 
breaking  a  tooth.  “Nuts! — the  idea! 
sneers  Bud.  “Well,”  I  says,  worrying  away 
at  mine,  “I  wasn’t  so  far  wrong  at  that.  If 
you  have  no  raisins  you  ought  to  furnish  a 
nut-cracker  to  be  swollered  with  each  one 
of  ’em  as  a  chaser.”  Thereupon  Bud  told 


me  if  I  didn’t  like  the  grub  I  could  chang 
my  boarding  place. 

About  9  p.  m.  we  started  smelt-bent  fOj 
the  brook  half  a  mile  up-shore  from  cam] 
Our  equipment  consisted  of  a  lantern, 
pair  of  hip  rubber  boots,  a  long-handler 
big-ringed  deep  net  with  small  meshes  an 
a  shortsack  to  hold  the  smelts.  As  w, 
poked  along  the  road  pulling  away  on  or 
pipes  Bud  suddenly  exclaimed,  “Oh,  gee, 
nearly  forgot — I’ve  got  a  surprise  fC; . 
you!”  “Wot,  another  one?”  says  ( 
“Whaddve  mean  another  one?”  says  Bu 
“The  ice  in  the  lake  was-  one,”  says 
“Aw,  forget  it,”  growls  Bud;  “feel  th; 
breeze?  The  ice’ll  all  be  out  by  tomorrov 
“Well,  wot’s  the  big  surprise?”  says 
“I’ve  got  a  motor  boat !”  says  Bu 
“Fine !”  says  I ;  “that’ll  be  great  to  crui; 
around  in  this  summer.  “This  summer 
says  Bud ;  “I  got  it  to  troll  with  ”  “Ma 
dear,”  says  I,  “how  are  you  gonna  troll  fro 
a  motor  boat  scootin’  along  eight  or  te 
miles  an  hour?  Why  if  you  got  a  strfll 
of  a  salmon  you'd  either  be  snapped  ini 
the  lake  or  pull  his  fool  head  off  h 
shoulders.  “Naw,  naw,  you  don’t  unde 
stand,”  says  Bud ;  “why  I  can  throttle  th;. 
engine  down  down  to  less’n  two  miles  a  I 
hour.  All  we’ve  gotta  do,  Newt,  is  1 
just  set  there  comfortable  like  a  couple  t 
millionaires  with  our  trolls  out  and  let  th. 
faithful  little  engine  do  the  rest.  No  mot 
buckin’  the  white  caps,  or  blisters  on  yoi 
hands  at  the  oars.  Some  class,  eh 
“Well,”  says  I,  “if  your  motor  boat  wit : 
mote  like  that  the  proposition  listens  pret 
good  to  me.” 

WHEN  we  reached  the  brook  Vrj 
found  a  delegation  of  hilarious  n 
tives  already  on  the  ground  aroui, 
a  big  fire  they  had  built.  A  jug  or  two  . 
hard  cider  added  to  their  hilarity.  Thi  j, 
were  waiting  for  the  smelts  to  come  up  tl 
brook  from  the  lake.  The  spawning  run 
this  fish  lasts  only  a  few  days — or  rath 
nights,  for  the  smelt  does  not  venture  in 
the  brook  by  day.  About  10  or  11  p-  : 
swarms  of  them  begin  to  come  up  ai 
during  this  period  the  farmers  about  Sal 
Lake  net  them  by  wholesale  and  salt  the 
down  for  future  reference.  They  are 
big  and  delicious  as  the  salt  water  sme 
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We  used  up  considerable  elbow-grease 
getting  “  Lizzie  ”  into  the  water 


Bye  and  bye  one  of  the  boys  who  had 
gone  to  the  brook  with  a  lantern  yelled. 
“They're  here,  fellers !”  This  announce¬ 
ment  was  followed  by  a  scramble.  Bud 
pulled  on  his  waders  and  plunged  into  the 
brook  with  the  net  while  I  stood  on  the 
bank  with  the  lantern  to  bag  the  smelts  he 
should  dip  and  throw  out  to  me.  The 
brook  was  perhaps  30  feet  wide  and  of 
various  depths.  Dipping  smelts  is  more  a 
matter  of  feeling  then  seeing — you  make 
a  sweeping  scoop  and  trust  to  luck.  At  the 
first  dip  Bud  got  two  big,  fat  fellows  and 
threw  them  flopping  on  the  grass  at  my 
feet.  At  the  next  scoop  he  got  three,  but 
his  aim  was  not  so  good  this  time.  I  was 
standing  on  shore  with  my  mouth  open 
gazing  into  the  gloom  when  a  big,  cold 
clammy  smelt  hit  me  a  fierce  wallop  right 
between  the  face  and  eyes !  “Did  you  get 
that  one?”  calls  Bud.  “Yes,  I  did,”  I 
hisses,  “and  if  you  hit  me  in  the  map  with 
another  smelt  I’ll  wade  in  there  and  drown 
you!”  1  thought  I  heard  Bud  chuckle,  but 
wasn’t  sure.  After  a  while  Bud  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  to  try  my  hand  at  it  and  I  said 
yes — that  I’d  rather  dip  for  a  spell  than 
stand  on  the  bank  and  dodge  smelts.  Then 
I  donned  the  hip  boots  and  waded  in. 

THE  current  was  quite  swift.  I  edged 
out  into  the  stream  knee-deep  and 
got  busy.  Of  course  I  wasn’t  as  ex¬ 
pert  as  Bud,  but  in  about  25  or  30  dips  I 
got  perhaps  half  that  number  of  smelts. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  shift 
my  position  upstream  a  bit,  so  I  started 
wading  against  the  current.  I  was  getting 
along  fine  until  suddenly  I  stepped  grace¬ 
fully  off  the  edge  of  a  ledge  and  went  into 
ice  cold  water  up  to  my  breast-bone!  This 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  surprise  to  me.  With  a 
choking  “U-u-g-g-h !”  I  floundered  ashore 
dripping,  to  the  great  joy  of  Bud  and  all 
the  other  smelters  who  saw  the  exhibition. 
Right  there  I  lost  all  interest  in  the  game. 
My  teeth  chattered  until  I  was  afraid  I’d 
break  some  of  ’em  off.  Bud  said  we  had 
all  the  smelts  we  needed  anyhow,  so  we 
beat  it  for  camp  where  I  got  out  of  my 
wet  clothes  and  into  bed.  “Listen  to  that 
wind,”  says  I  as  I  was  about  to  doze  off. 
“It  sounds  good  to  me,”  says  Bud ;  “the 
lake  will  be  clean  as  a  whistle  tomorrow 
morning  if  that  keeps  up — and  then  for 
the  salmon,  Newt.” 

When  we  looked  out  the  window  at  day¬ 
break  next  morning  the  wind  had  almost 
performed  the  miracle — the  lake  was  nearly 
clear  of  ice  and  the  breeze  was  dying  out. 
We  hustled  thru  breakfast  and  then  scam¬ 
pered  for  the  boat  house  to  get  “Elizabeth” 
into  the  water.  This  proved  to  be  a  bigger 
proposition  than  either  of  us  had  counted 


Bud  cranked  “  Lizzie  ”  until  he  oozed 
perspiration  and  profanity 


on.  “Elizabeth”  must  have  weighed  nearly 
half  a  ton  and  she  couldn’t  help  herself  a 
bit.  Besides  we  had  to  roll  her  nearly  100 
feet  to  float  her  in  the  lake.  Bud  and  I 
pulled  and  pushed  and  hauled  and  dragged 
and  perspired  and  grunted  and  cussed  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  but  it  was  neariy 
11  o’clock  before  we  got  “Lizzie”  into  the 
lake.  Then  we  decided  we’d  have  lunch 
and  make  a  long  afternoon  trolling  for 
salmon. 

It  was  about  noon  when  we  stepped 
aboard  with  our  rods.  At  the  first  turn  of 
the  wheel  “Lizzie”  began  to  purr  and  as 
we  shot  away  from  shore  Bud  slowed  her 
down  to  trolling  speed.  “Newt,”  says  he 
proudly,  “I’ve  got  the  best  little  old  gas 
engine  there  is  on  this  lake.  She  never 
misses  a  kick — jest  jogs  along  like  this 
all  day  long,  but,  of  course,”  he  goes  on, 
“there  ain’t  much  about  a  gas  engine  I 
don’t  know — when  anything  goes  wrong 
there’s  a  lot  in  knowin’  what  to  do.  Why, 
Newt,  I’ve  had  this  engine  all  apart  and 
know  every  screw  and  nut  in  her.”  “Didn’t 
have  a  peck  of  wheels  and  things  left 
over,”  says  I,  “when  you  got  her  together 
again  ?”  “The  trouble  with  most  guys,” 
says  Bud,  ignoring  my  remark,  “is  they’re 
not  natural  born  mechanics  like  I  am.” 
“Well,”  says  I  very  sarcastic,  “that’s  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  dawg-gawned 
modest  about  it.” 

Then  Bud  headed  “Lizzie  ”  up  lake  and 
we  put  out  our  trolls.  I  had  to  admit 
that  this  was  luxurious  fishing — we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  there  and  wait  for  a 
strike  while  the  faithful  little  engine  did 
all  the  work.  As  we  slid  along  Bud  con¬ 
tinued  to  brag  about  his  craft  until  I  got 
sick  and  tired  listening  to  him. 

SABLE  LAKE  is  eight  miles  long  and 
three  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth,  so 
you  will  understand  that  a  stiff  wind 
on  this  expanse  of  water  kicks  up  a  heavy 
sea.  Now,  however,  there  was  not  a  whis¬ 
per  of  a  breeze — the  surface  was  as  flat 
and  glassy  as  a  mirror — and  every  particle 
of  ice  had  disappeared. 

I  had  just  knocked  out  my  pipe  and  was 
filling  it  again  when,  bing! — something 
struck  my  lure  a  hundred  feet  or  more  be¬ 
hind  the  boat !  My  pipe  fell  out  of  my 
mouth  as  I  set  the  hooks.  “Good  boy !” 
yells  Bud,  shutting  off  the  power  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  reel  his  line  in  out  of  the  way.  My 
reel  screeched  in  high  “C”  as  yard  after 
yard  of  silk  left  the  spool.  Then  a  fine 
salmon  summersaulted  into  the  sunlight 
behind  us  and  struck  the  water  with  a 
mighty  splash.  “He’s  a  peach  ! — five  pound¬ 
er  anyhow !”  yelps  Bud.  Then  the  battle 
was  on  in  earnest.  It  was  give  and  take 


We  sadly  sat  in  midlake  adrift,  helpless 
and  foodless  with  night  approaching 


for  10  minutes.  Once  the  fish  skated  on 
the  surface  and  made  the  spray  fly.  Then 
he  turned  and  came  straight  for  us — I  had 
to  reel  like  mad  to  keep  him  from  getting 
a  slack  line.  But  near  the  boat  he  bored 
down  deep  and  began  to  slat  and  jerk. 

IF  a  salmon  could  only  know  how  nervous 
that  makes  me  I  don’t  think  he  would 
do  it — at  every  yank  it  seems  the  hook 
must  tear  loose.  Finally  he  stopped  that 
stuff  and  simply  sulked  like  a  log.  Foot  by 
foot  I  pumped  him  up  until  I  could  see 
him  in  the  crystal  depths  standing  on  his 
head  and  fanning  his  broad  tail  as  he  bored 
downward.  The  little  bubbles  which  came 
from  his  gills  told  me  he  was  a  pretty 
tired  fish.  “Ready  to  net?”  asks  Bud. 
“He’s  probably  got  another  flurry  up  his 
sleeve,”  says  I,  “but  get  the  net  ready  and 
if  you  have  a  chance  scoop  him.”  “Whuh- 
whuh-where  is  the  net?”  says  Bud  in  a 
trembling  voice.  “The  last  I  saw  of  it,” 
groans  I,  “it  was  hangin’  on  a  nail  in 
camp.”  “You’re  a  fine  sample  of  a  fisher¬ 
man  to  go  fishin’  without  a  landin’  net !” 
snarls  Bud.  “Am  I  expected  to  come  up 
here  fishin’  as  your  guest,”  says  I,  “and 
then  act  as  a  special  memory  to  a 'bone- 
head?  Wot  you  need  is  a  guardian.” 

Just  then  the  salmon  woke  up  and  shot 
into  the  air  within  10  feet  of  the  boat. 
When  he  went  under  he  took  a  short  run, 
but  it  lacked  pep  and  I  soon  retrieved  him. 
It  took  me  half  an  hour  to  wear  him  out 
so  I  could  lead  him  where  I  wished.  Then 
I  towed  him  alongside  and  Bud  leaning 
far  over  rammed  a  thumb  in  his  gill  and 
a  finger  in  his  mouth  and  hauled  the  strug¬ 
gling  silver  prize  aboard. 

“It’s  wicked  to  swear  like  that,”  says  I 
to  Bud  as  he  held  down  the  fish  and  rapped 
it  on  the  head  to  make  it  behave.  “You’d 
swear,  too,”  growls  Bud,  “if  you  got  a 
fish-hook  in  your  finger!”  How  much’ll 
he  weigh?”  says  I  as  he  hefted  the  fish. 
“Four  pounds  plump,”  says  Bud.  “Now 
then,  old  scout,”  says  I,  “it’s  your  turn  to 
get  the  next  one  and  I  hope  it’ll  be  an  old 
golwholloper.”  “I  think,”  says  Bud,  “it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  go  back  over  that 
stretch  of  water.” 

He  stooped  over  and  gave  the  fly-wheel 
a  turn — but  nothing  happened.  He  whirled 
it  again,  but  the  engine  made  no  response. 
Bud  said  nothing,  but  as  he  bent  over  the 
wheel  his  face  was  red  and  his  lips  were 
moving  as  if  he  was  saying  naughty  words 
to  himself.  After  working  away  for  five 
minutes  he  stood  up  with  his  hands  on  his 
hips  breathing  hard  and  gazing  toward 
shore.  “Wot  seems  to  be  the  matter?”  in¬ 
quires  I  in  my  most  genteel  voice.  “Do 
(continued  on  page  314J 
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Face  of  great  glacier  of  the  Stikine.  This  glacier  has  a  frontage  of  five  miles  on  the  river 


ON  the  sixteenth  we  decided  to  move 
camp  back  to  our  old  camp  near  the 
mountains  where  I  had  killed  my 
Stone  ram.  The  day  was  clearing  and 
we  hoped  for  good  weather.  Arthur  went 
ahead  and  killed  an  unusually  fine  moose. 
The  spread  of  its  antlers  was  61^2  inches, 
the  palms  32  by  11  inches  and  there  were 
20  points.  The  stomach  of  the  moose  was 
empty  and  its  liver  light  in  color,  showing 
the  near  approach  of  the  rutting  season. 
During  this  season  the  bulls  eat  little,  if  at 
all.  When  Arthur  and  his  guide  came 
into  camp  we  all  rejoiced  at  their  success. 
This  moose  is  the  largest  killed  in  Cassiar 
'  in  1917. 

But  our  hope  that  the  storm  was  over 
was  soon  a  lost  one,  for  the  wind  that 
evening  brought  with  it  a  fine,  penetrating 
snow  and  rain  that  continued  the  next  day. 

Though  not  cold  the  weather  continued 
stormy  in  the  mountains  so  we  started  on 
the  return  trip  to  Nahlin,  my  brother  suc¬ 
cessfully  hunting  across  the  peaks  for 
rams  and  I  at  the  lower  level  for  moose, 
while  the  pack  train  took  the  bottom.  On 
these  trips  I  saw  very  fresh  grizzly  signs 
in  abundance,  but  signs  only  as  the  grizzly 
travels  fast.  One  day  about  noon,  while 
the  guide  had  gone  for  water  to  make  tea 
for  our  lunch,  I  took  the  glasses  to  look 
over  the  country  for  moose  and  saw  a 
very  fine  bull  standing  at  a  point  of  tim¬ 
ber  more  than  a  mile  away.  He  was  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Before  the  guide 
returned  the  moose  walked  slowly  into  the 
timber  and  I  was  sure  that  he  intended 
to  lie  down  as  they  usually  do  at  this  time 
of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  guide  was  in¬ 
formed  of  this  incident  he  threw  away 
the  water  and  we  started  at  once  for  the 
moose.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 


HIS  article  concludes  the  story 
of  hunting  in  the  Cassiar  game 
fields  which  began  in  the  February 
issue.  Mr.  Bannon  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  question  in  regard  to  this 
country  and  may  be  addressed  in 
care  of  Forest  and  Stream.  [Editors.] 


when  we  saw  two  bulls  walking  slowly  up 
a  draw  within  easy  shot,  but  their  antlers 
were  poorly  formed  so  we  let  them  go. 
When  about  half  way  to  the  location  of 
the  big  bull  we  met  Arthur,  Blair  and  the 
guide  at  lunch  so  we  joined  them  and  ex¬ 
tended  an  invitation  to  them  to  witness 
the  moose  hunt,  which  was  accepted.  All 
went  to  a  ridge  overlooking  a  point  where 
I  had  seen  the  moose  and  we  discovered 
one  lying  down,  but  as  he  seemed  small  I 
left  the  rest  of  the  party  there  and  with 
the  guide  went  farther  around  the  ridge 
to  get  a  good  look  at  him.  When  our 
view  widened  we  discovered  a  large  bull 
lying  down  about  fifty  yards  from  the  small 
one  and  I  am  sure  he  is  the  same  one  that 
I  saw  go  into  the  timber.  Soon  the  smaller 
bull  got  up  and  we  expected  the  larger 
one  to  do  so  but  he  did  not.  The  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  big  bull  were  visible  but 
the  rest  of  his  body  was  concealed  by  the 
brush.  The  shot  struck  and  as  the  bull 
rose  slowly  we  could  tell  that  it  was  fatal, 
but  I  emptied  the  magazine  to  make  sure 
of  not  losing  a  cripple.  My  guide  was 
charged  by  a  wounded  moose  the  year  be¬ 
fore  and  he  was  not  in  favor  of  taking 
any  chances. 

In  the  meantime  the  gallery,  a  most  crit¬ 
ical  one,  was  greatly  excited.  They  thought 


I  was  shooting  at  the  small  bull  and  miss¬ 
ing  every  shot  as  that  animal  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  shots.  They  were  roundly 
condemning  the  poor  shooting  when  we 
shouted  to  them  that  we  had  killed  an¬ 
other  and  better  moose.  The  height  of 
this  bull  at  the  withers  was  six  feet  five 
inches,  the  spread  of  his  antlers  52^ 
inches,  the  palms  39  by  14  inches  and  there 
were  28  points.  The  antlers  carried  well 
formed  fenders,  were  symmetrical  in  every 
way,  and  sufficiently  massive  to  make  a 
trophy  of  which  I  am  proud.  As  the  vel¬ 
vet  had  been  shed  early,  the  antlers  were 
colored  by  the  natural  process  of  rubbing 
against  the  brush.  I  appreciate  this  moose 
all  the  more  because  he  was  killed  in 
fairer  chase  than  if  killed  while  in  the 
frenzy  of  the  rut.  Although  entitled  under 
my  license  to  two  moose,  I  made  no  effort 
to  get  another.  We  saw  several  after¬ 
wards  and  upon  five  or  six  occasions  they 
came  quite  close  to  our  camp. 

LEAVING  the  guides  to  skin  out  the 
head  and  dress  the  carcass,  Arthur, 
Blair  and  I  proceeded  to  the  camp 
where  we  were  to  meet  the  pack  train.  We 
became  involved  in  a  muskeg  on  the  way  in 
and  a  terrible  time  we  had  with  the  horses 
miring  in  the  almost  bottomless  bog  and  in 
making  our  way  through  willow  brush 
higher  than  our  heads  and  over  roots  and 
branches  growing  along  the  ground  just 
high  enough  to  impede  each  step.  Finally 
Arthur  climbed  a  tall  tree  and  located  a 
short  cut  to  high  ground  and  we  were  soon 
there  and  in  camp.  The  Indians  came  in  a 
few  minutes  after  us.  They  can  travel 
through  these  muskegs  like  a  moose  and 
go  straight  to  camp,  while  the  white  hunter 
flounders  around  in  circles. 
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The  gasoline  boat  loaded  with  trophies  aground  on  a  sandbar 


Thu  Moose  of  Telegraph  Creek. 

T  has  only  been  within  recent  years  that 
moose  ranged  in  the  Telegraph  Creek 
region.  The  first  one  was  killed  in  the 
early  seventies  and  then  one  was  only 
killed  occasionally  until  1896  at  which  time 
they  became  plentiful  and  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  moose  meat  is  regularly 
sold  at  Telegraph  Creek  for  fifteen  cents 
a  pound.  There  are  two  causes  for  the 
entrance  of  the  moose  into  this  territory. 
One  is  that  the  increase  from  the  moose 
to  the  north  must  find  a  new  range  or  the 
feed  in  that  range  would  become  scarce. 
In  doing  so  they  have  moved  into  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  other  reason,  and  it  is  related 
to  the  first,  is  that  several  years  ago  an 
Indian  set  out  a  forest  fire  that  consumed 
much  timber.  Willow  brush  took  the  place 
of  the  timber  and  this  brush  is  the  princi¬ 
pal,  winter  food  of  the  moose.  They  natu¬ 
rally  came  to  the  range  where  their  food 
could  be  found. 

This  bears  out  the  general  law  which 
controls  the  propagation  of  animal  species, 
including  primitive  man,  namely,  that  they 
will  only  increase  as  there  is  a  supply  of 
food.  Just  as  the  burning  of  a  forest  is’ 
followed  by  a  growth  of  tender  shoots, 
and  this  results  in  an  increase  of  rabbits 
which  live  on  the  shoots  and  foxes 
which  live  on  the  rabbits,  so  the  growth 
of  the  willow  brush  brought  the  moose  be¬ 
cause  it  was  their  winter  food. 

There  is  considerable  waste  of  the  big 
game  of  this  region  by  the  Indian.  Of 
course  the  trophy  hunter  wastes  the  meat 
of  game,  but  as  he  only  kills  males  this 
will  not  decrease  production,  especially  as 
the  number  of  hunters  is  very  limited.  But 
the  Indian  almost  invariably  kills  the  fe¬ 
males  as  their  meat  is  better. 

About  November  first  all  able  bodied 
Indians  go  to  the  mountains  and  spend 
the  winter  trapping  fur  bearing  animals. 
It  is  easier  for  them  to  kill  game  than  to 
carry  all  the  meat  of  one  animal  into  the 
winter  camp,  so  they  use  but  little  meat 
from  each  kill.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  last  year,  between  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  and  Christmas,  four  Indians  at 
their  winter  quarters  killed  seventeen  cari¬ 
bou  and  eleven  moose.  Manifestly  they 
could  not  use  anything  like  that  amount 
of  meat.  There  is,  however,  no  practical 
way  to  remedy  this  waste.  But,  notwith¬ 


standing  this,  the  swamps,  dense  forests, 
mountains  and  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
game  fields  will  protect  Cassiar  as  a  big 
game  country  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Indian  method  of  hunting  moose 
well  illustrates  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  hunting  big  game.  The  Cas¬ 
siar  moose  are  in  a  mountain  country,  the 
higher  levels  of  which  are  barren  of  trees 
and  undergrowth  and  the  lower  levels  are 
dense  with  evergreens  and  many  forms  of 
low  growing  bush.  The  moose  are  usually 
to  be  found  at  the  lower  levels.  The  In¬ 
dian  hunts  high  on  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  above  or  just  below  timber  line,  stop¬ 
ping  every  few  hundred  yards  and  search¬ 
ing  below  with  the  glasses  for  moose  in 
the  bush.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
threefold.  In  the  first  place  a  stalk  through 
the  dense  undergrowth  would  cause  noise 
sufficient  to  apprise  the  acute  ears  of  the 
moose  of  the  presence  of  danger  regardless 
of  how  careful  the  white  hunter  may  be; 
in  the  second  place  the  density  of  the  bush 
constitutes  a  decided  limitation  upon  the 
scope  and  extent  of  the  hunter’s  vision,  an$ 
in  the  third  place  this  thick  undergrowth 
makes  shooting  exceedingly  difficult.  From 
a  point  above  timber  line  one  can  look 
down  through  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
bush  and  readily  catch  sight  of  the  game 


as  the  prominence  of  the  antlers  renders 
the  bull  moose  quite  conspicuous.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  presents  long 
shots  in  nearly  each  instance,  but  this  is 
more  than  overcome  by  the  clear  view  of 
the  game  and  the  absence  of  obstructions 
that  would  deflect  the  bullet. 

I  confess  that  the  Indian  method  did  not 
impress  me  until  I  had  tried  it  out.  I 
thought  we  were  wasting  time  in  hunt¬ 
ing  moose  along  the  sheep  ranges  and  it 
was  not  until  after  I  had  killed  my  moose 
that  I  appreciated  the  superior  skill  of  the 
Indian.  Indeed,  when  I  saw  the  moose 
that  I  killed  I  wanted  to  creep  down  into 
the  timber  in  order  to  get  closer,  but  the 
Indian  said:  “You  no  get  close.  You  see 
him  now.  You  go  close,  you  no  see  him 
and  he  hear  you.  Then  he  go.”  And  I 
found  this  to  be  exactly  right,  for  after  I 
had  killed  the  moose  and  we  were  on  the 
way  down  to  him  we  lost  sight  of  him  and 
did  not  see  him  again  until  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  he  lay. 

Homeward. 

E  continued  on  our  way  to  Nahlin 
and  down  in  the  basin  found  it 
warm  when  the  sun  occasionally 
shone,  but  very  chilly  when  cloudy,  and 
the  sky  was  usually  overcast.  We  rode 
through  the  most  beautiful  groves  of 
quaking  aspen,  gorgeous  in  the  brightest 
yellow,  orange  and  scarlet.  The  trail  now 
showed  many  tracks  of  bear,  wolves  and 
moose,  where  two  weeks  ago  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  these  animals 
in  that  region. 

We  went  leisurely  down  the  homeward 
trail  to  Telegraph  Creek  with  feelings  of 
regret  that  our  hunt  was  over  and  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  go  again. 

The  successful  big  game  hunt  is  enjoyed 
in  three  different  aspects — anticipation,  real¬ 
ization,  and  retrospection — each  with  equal 
delight.  During  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings,  as  I  look  into  the  fire  at  my  hearth¬ 
stone,  the  memory  of  the  days  in  Cassier 
are  delightful  for  there  the  hunter  will 
find  game  fields  equalling  those  hunted  by 
Palliser  on  the  Yellowstone,  by.  Davy  Jack- 
son  in  Wyoming  or  by  any  of  the  other 
mighty  hunters  of  those  years  gone  by 
when  the  vast  empire  west  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  was  without  a  fence  or.  a  farm. 
(concluded  on  page  305) 
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By  HERBERT  K.  JOB.  Illustrations  by  the  Author 


Canvasbacks  and  scaup  ducks  a-plenty 


Everyone  fond  of 

wild  game  knows 
that,  even  when  it 
has  not  been  altogether 
destroyed,  it  has  been 
pushed  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  away  from  us.  It  is 
increasingly  harder  and 
more  expensive  to  get 
where  it  is.  Our  state  of 
mind  is  like  this :  “If  I 
were  only  off  to  Florida, 

Currituck,  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  Alberta,  Alaska,  or 
some  other  game  para¬ 
dise,  I  would  see  some 
real  sport  again !”  A  few 
of  us,  at  rare  intervals, 
may  be  able  t  o  attain 
such  ideals,  but  for  the 
great  majority  these  are 
located  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  But  the  thrill 
at  the  remembrance  of 
the  bunch  of  fowl,  the 
line  of  geese,  the  whir¬ 
ring  grouse,  remains  as 
vivid  as  ever.  The  crav¬ 
ing  is  there  to  stay,  yes,  in  some  ways  to 
tantalize. 

This  is  the  underlying  reason  why  the 
game  propagation  movement  is  making 
such  remarkable  strides  in  America.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  game-farms  and  game-breeding 
or  game-conserving  enterprises  are  start¬ 
ing  up.  Just  one  of  these,  I  notice  re¬ 
cently,  is  advertising  to  sell  this  spring 
forty  thousand  pheasant  eggs  for  setting, 
besides  live  quail,  various  kinds  of  wild 
ducks,  and  other  stock.  And  who  is  buy¬ 
ing  all  this?  Thousands  of  land-holders, 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  who  love 
wild  game  and  want  to  have  it  close  at 
home  within  their  horizon. 

3y  way  of  definite  illustration  as  to  how 
lovers  of  wild  life  may  enjoy  this  hobby 
within  easy  reach,  I  will  describe  a  project 
which  I  am  conducting  for  The  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  through 
its  “Department  of  Applied  Ornithology” 
which  was  organized  in  1914  for  the  pur- 


The  Audubon  house  at  Amston 


pose  of  instructing  and  interesting  the 
public  in  practical  measures  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  wild  birds  and  game,  including 
propagation  methods  or  “game-farming.” 

A  prominent  and  busy  manufacturer, 
Charles  M.  Ams,  of  New  York  City,  hap¬ 
pened  upon  my  published  Manual,  “The 
Propagation  of  Wild  Birds.”  He  owns  a 
great  tract  of  land  and  ponds  in  eastern 
Connecticut,  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  place  to  carry  out  the  plans  described 
of  breeding  wild  ducks.  Upon  investiga¬ 
tion  I  found  quite  ideal  conditions — a 
tract  of  three  or  four  square  miles  of 
splendid  game  country,  a  gem  of  a  lake 
over  a  mile  long,  and  smaller  ponds  and 
streams.  The  outcome  of  it  has  been  that 
Mr.  Ams  has  generously  given  the  free 
use  of  this  property,  representing  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  over  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  to  The  National  Association  of  Au¬ 
dubon  Societies  as  an  ornithological  ex¬ 
periment  and  demonstration  station  to 
show  what  can  be  done  in  practical  ways 
to  increase  wild  birds  and  game. 

THe  first  thing  we  did  was  to  organize  a 
model  experiment  in  the  propagation  of 
wild  ducks.  There  was  just  the  needed 
site,  a  small  pond  made  by  a  constant 
flowing  from  the  large  lake,  surrounded 
by  swamp  and  wild  land.  This  we  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  seven-foot  wire  fence,  ver¬ 
min-proof,  including  about  as  much  land 
as  water,  three  to  four  acres  in  all.  This 
is  just  the  ideal  size,  large  enough  to 
make  the  ducks  feel  free  and  safe,  yet  not 
so  large  that  the  stock  cannot  be  under 
control.  Then  I  scoured  about  for  breed¬ 
ing-stock  among  the  dealers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  by  the  following  spring  had 
fifteen  species  in  the  pond,  namely,— can- 
vasback,  redhead,  ring-necked  duck,  great¬ 
er  and  lesser  scaup,  wood  duck,  black 


duck,  wild  mallard,  pintail, 
baldpate,  gadwall,  blue¬ 
winged  and  green-winged 
teals,  mandarin  duck,  and 
coot  or  mud-hen.  These 
were  wild-trapped  birds, 
and  were  pinioned. 

A  most  ’vital  problem 
was  how  to  winter  them. 
Some  owners  leave  the 
stock  out  all  winter,  keep¬ 
ing  an  open  hole  in  the  ice ; 
others  drive  the  ducks  into 
a  shed  or  house.  There 
are  grave  disadvantages 
to  these  plans,  especially 
with  delicate  species  and 
the  diving  varieties.  Hun¬ 
gry  owls  and  hawks  work 
havoc  among  those  left 
outdoors.  Starting  with 
the  basal  idea  of  a  floating 
house  tried  by  John  Hey- 
wood,  I  have  worked  out 
an  ideal  arrangement  in 
the  shape  of  an  aquatic 
house  built  out  in  the 
pond  a  little  way  from 
shore.  Ours  is  24  x  16  feet,  of  simple 
construction,  shingled,  built  on  posts,  and 
facing  south.  The  front  consists  of  four 
large  frame  windows  sloping  backward, 
and  there  is  one  upright  window  on  the 
west  side.  Two-thirds  of  the  interior  is  a 
swimming-pool,  the  rest  a  platform  on 
which  the  ducks  feed  and  dry  their  plum¬ 
age.  This  slopes  down  into  the  water  and 
then  is  boarded  solid  to  the  bottom,  so 
that  ducks  cannot  get  under  it  to  hide.-  If 
the  pond  cannot  be  drained  during  building 
operations,  boards  from  the  frame  at 


We  raised  a  brood  of  California  quail 
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The  ducks  at  Amston  have  ideal  winter  quarters  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  life  thoroughly 


water-level  can  be  driven  down  into  the 
mud,  leaving  small  spaces  between  them 
to  allow  free  flow  of  water  and  entrance 
of  small  fish.  This  size  accommodates 
about  two  hundred  ducks.  The  aim  should 
be  to  have  it  small  and  low,  to  make  it  as 
warm  as  possible.  Even  without  artificial 
heat  ice  seldom  forms  at  all,  even  in  the 
bitterest  spells  of  winter,  and  even  then 
not  enough  to  do  any  harm.  For  two 
winters  now  we  have  brought  the  ducks 
through  almost  without  loss,  and  I  would 
not  now  be  without  such  a  device.  The 
stock  should  be  released  on  the  pond  as 
soon  as  the  ice  goes  out  in  the  spring,  as 
some  species  are  early  breeders,  beginning 
in  April.  Wild-trapped  stock  cannot  be 
expected  to  breed  the  first  season  in  captiv¬ 
ity,  but  they  are  apt  to  begin  the  second, 
if  food  and  conditions  are  right,  and  to 
do  still  better  the  third  year. 

OUR  pond  is  a  most  fascinating  sight, 
and  I  never  tire  of  watching  the 
varied  and  interesting  happenings, 
especially  the  flying  in  of  wild  flocks  at 
dusk.  The  eggs  are  hunted  out  in  the 
swamp,  and  the  young  are  reared  with 
hens  or  bantams  in  a  field  within  the  en¬ 
closure,  being  let  out  on  the  pond  when 
well  feathered.  The  coming  season  we  shall 
try  the  plan  of  letting  some  of 
them  rear  their  own  second  lay¬ 
ings,  as  the  pond  seems  free 
from  destructive  vermin.  There 
is  no  end  of  detail  to  this  fas¬ 
cinating  subject.  I  will  gladly 
give  information  and  published 
instructions  to  any  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  or  kin¬ 
d-red  matters. 

Another  line  of  work  here  is 
the  propagation  of  upland 
game-birds.  Selecting  the 
breeding  and  management  of 
quail  as  a  specially  typical  and 
important  matter,  we  are  work¬ 
ing  with  the  common  bob-white 
and  the  California  or  valley 
quail.  Last  season,  our  first,  we 
were  able  to  rear  to  maturity 
broods  of  both  species,  and  have 
worked  out  a  satisfactory  tech¬ 
nique  for  rearing.  This  prob¬ 
lem  seems  pretty  well  solved, 


and  it  remains  now  to  work  out  the  de¬ 
tail  of  the  management  of  the  young  after 
they  have  been  reared.  The  ideal  to  aim 
at,  since  the  young  do  not  at  first  stand 
confinement  well,  is  to  be  able  to  let  them 
remain  free  and  hold  them  in  the  vicinity 
by  feeding,  catching  up  enough  for  breed¬ 
ing  operations  next  season  when  the  se¬ 
vere  weather  comes  on,  or  even  enticing 
whole  coveys  under  shelter  during  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February,  but  aiming  to  hold  most 
of  the  stock  to  the  locality  in  the  wild 
state.  This  we  are  trying  to  work  out 
in  the  vicinity  of  Amston. 

Another  Aiethod  which  we  have  tried 
with  the  bob-white  is  as  follows :  Secur¬ 
ing  southern  stock,  we  wintered  it  in  pens, 
and  in  March  liberated  some  of  the  birds, 
keeping  the  rest  for  artificial  propagation. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  just  what 
happened,  we  know  that  whereas  the  sea¬ 
son  before  there  were  no  wild  quail  about, 
this  winter  there  are  a  number  of  coveys, 
one  numbering  about  thirty  birds,  and  we 
know  that  some  at  least  were  reared  in  the 
vicinity.  This  is  certainly  the  way  to  lib¬ 
erate  wild  stock  with  any  likelihood  of 
their  remaining  to  breed  in  the  locality : — 
keep  and  feed  them  in  small  lots  in  en¬ 
closures  amid  some  suitable  natural 
haunts,  and  in  spring  let  them  come  out 


gently,  of  their  own  accord,  placing  food 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  California  or  valley  quail  is  a  splen¬ 
did  bird,  easy  to  raise,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  scaled  and  Gambel’s  quails,  the  one 
question  being  as  to  how-  much  winter  se¬ 
verity  in  the  open  they  can  stand.  Last 
season  we  raised  the  California  quail,  on 
a  small  scale,  from  eggs  shipped  from  C. 
H.  Shaw,  Arden  Game  Farm,  Newark, 
California,  using  bantams  on  free  range 
in  a  fenced  field,  maturing  them  success¬ 
fully.  I  cannot  yet  determine  the  result 
with  those  liberated  during  this  exception¬ 
ally  severe  winter,  but  the  few  held  in  a 
pen,  at  present  writing,  have  come  through 
the  long  cold  period  with  little  loss.  They 
are  delightful  birds  to  manage,  and  Mr.  L. 
S.  Crandall  tells  me  that  they  are  very 
popular  in  England,  where  considerable 
numbers  are  raised,  enough  so  as  to  sell  in 
the  markets  at  moderate  prices. 

While  pheasantry,  at  least  with  the  more 
common  species,  needs  no  experimentation, 
we  shall  rear  a  few  for  demonstration  and 
instruction  purposes.  There  is  another  line 
not  so  well  known  on  which  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  experiments,  the  propagation  of  wild 
pigeon  species.  We  are  starting  with  the 
band-tailed  pigeon  of  the  west,  a  fine  large 
and  hardy  species,  and  also  the  common 
mourning  dove.  Little  has  been 
done  with  the  former,  but  the 
latter  has  been  successfully  bred 
by  at  least  several  people.  They 
are  bred  regularly  at  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  and  from 
one  pen  they  are  allowed  to  go 
and  come  at  will,  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  migrate,  since  they  have 
food,  shelter  and  companionship. 
I  intend  to  try  this  out,  and  see 
if  a  local  resident  colony  cannot 
be  maintained.  We  have  wire 
enclosures  at  the  edge  of  some 
woods,  to  give  them  surround¬ 
ings  as  natural  and  congenial  as 
possible. 

Work  with  attracting  the 
smaller  song  and  insectivorous 
birds  is  also  carried  on.  Birds 
are  fed  in  winter,  and  many 
nesting-boxes  erected  about  the 
preserve  are  occupied,  especially 
(continued  on  page  306) 
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PART  SIX  OF  “LOST  IN  THE  EVERGLADES,”  A  STORY  OF  THE  BRAVE  ENDEAVOR  1 
OF  THE  KING  PARTY  TO  EXPLORE  UNKNOWN  PARTS  OF  SOUTHERN  FLORIDA 

By  W.  LIVINGSTON  LARNED 


THE  city  of  Miami,  Florida,  thrilled 
with  a  new  sensation !  Morning  and 
afternoon  papers  suddenly  came  out 
with  the  startling  information  that  great 
concern  was  felt  for  the  members  of  the 
King  Surveying  Party,  long  overdue.  They 
were  to  have  been  absent  approximately 
two  weeks — three  at  the  most.  Supplies 
for  that  period  had  been  taken.  No  food 
of  consequence  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Eve  r  g  1  a  d  e  s. 

Game  was 
known  to  be 
scarce,  because 
of  the  contin¬ 
ued  and  per¬ 
sistent  drought. 

No  great  as¬ 
sistance  could 
be  expected 
from  the  In¬ 
dians.  Those 
familiar  with 
the  region 
were  frankly 
anxious.  Some¬ 
thing  MUST 
have  happened 
— s  o  m  e  acci¬ 
dent — some  un¬ 
foreseen  ca¬ 
lamity  ! 

It  had  been 
agreed,  before 
Mr.  King’s  de¬ 
parture,  that 
he  would  re¬ 
port  back  to 
Capt.  Jaudon 
o  n  February 
24th.  His  task 
would  be  com¬ 
pleted  easily 
within  that  pe¬ 
riod.  And  now, 
as  day  fol¬ 
lowed  day,  and 
nothing  was 
heard  of  the 
advent  urers, 

Mrs.  King  and 
her  daughter 
had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  pos- 
s i b  i  1  i  t  ies  of 
some  unfore¬ 
seen  accident. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  desperately  ap¬ 
prehensive  weeks,  the  news  of  the  disaster 
was  not  only  circulated  from  one  end  of 


Florida  to  the  other,  but,  because  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Expedition  and 
its  intimate  relation  with  Government  canal 
development,  the  news  was  wired  broad¬ 
cast.  Chicago  and  New  York  papers  car¬ 
ried  stories  of  the  search.  Societies  in¬ 
terested  in  exploration  took  up  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Mr.  King’s  many  New  York  friends 
kept  the  telegraph  offices  hot  with  inquiry. 
There  was  pathos  in  the  situation.  Mr. 


King  was  accompanied  by  his  son  and 
young  Catlow — mere  boys.  The  wife  and 
daughter  were  utterly  helpless.  It  was 


the  monotony  of  waiting — waiting — and 
hoping  against  hope,  that  made  the  pain 
more  terrible  to*  endure. 

Theodore  Junkin  and  Roy  Osteen,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  ’Glade  work,  set  forth  in  quest 
of  the  wanderers.  Junkin,  half-brother  to 
Catlow,  with  a  companion,  was  gone  for 
a  four-day  scouting  expedition.  He  re¬ 
turned  with  no  news.  But  he  did  tell  of 
the  terror  and  baffling  mystery  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  Osteen 
was  exhausted. 
Junkin  was 
weak  from  the 
hard  trip. 

“At  time  s," 
said  Junkin, 
“as  we  walked 
through  the 
knife  -  like  saw 
grass,  spring¬ 
ing  from  rock 
to  rock  that 
protruded  from 
the  surface  of 
the  slimy  water, 
we  would  mis¬ 
take  a  patch  of 
fungus  for  firm 
footing,  and, 
jumping  on  it, 
plunge  to  our 
waists  or  arm- 
pits  into  the 
soft  ooze  of 
the  swamps. 
Our  faces,  as 
you  see,  were 
cut  and  our 
hands  lacerated 
by  the  saw 
grass.  Even 
four  days  of  it 
managed  to 
slash  shoes  and 
clothing  to 
pieces.” 

At  that  time, 
it  was  Junkin’s 
opinion  that 
some  serious 
accident  had 
happened  to  one 
member  of  the 
party  and  the 
others  were 
unwilling  t  o 
leave  him. 
There  were  the  venomous  snakes — diamond 
back  rattlers,  moccasins  and  coral  snakes. 
A  fall  on  the  jagged  limestone  rock,  in 
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Going  at  a  dangerously  low  altitude  over  the  saw  grass  wastes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tamiami  Trail  Canal 


There  was  no  possibility  of  making  a  safe  landing  on  the 
treacherous  surface  in  case  of  engine  trouble 


which  certain  portions  of  the  ’Glades 
abound,  could  prove  fatal.  ( This  rock  is 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  lava  or  slag.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
newspaper  reports,  printed  at  the  time : — 

“It  is  believed  that  the  King  Party  is 
somewhere  in  the  timbered  country  of  one 
of  the  West  Coast  counties,  Lee  or  Mon¬ 
roe.  This  belief  is  held  by  everyone  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  searching  for 
Mr.  King  and  the  boys,  as  a  thorough 
search  has  already  been  made  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades  proper  as  far  north  as  the  Tamiami 
Trail  survey,  north  of  which  it  is  thought 
they  would  not  have  attempted  to  go,  as 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  southwest 
of  the  spot  where  the  dredges  are  at  work. 
Others  contend  that  it  is  likely  that  the 
King  party  left  their  boat  and  proceeded 
to  their  destination  in  the  timbered  section 
of  northwest  Monroe  county,  on  foot,  and 
then  were  unable  to  find  their  boat  when 
they  were  ready  to  return  to  Miami.  This 
is  believed  to  be  plausible,  as  each  island 
or  hammock  in  that  part  of  the  state,  is 
almost  exactly  like  every  other,  and  there 
is  no  landmark  by  which  they  could  gov¬ 
ern  their  course. 

“John  G'sceola,  an  Indian  runner,  came 
in  yesterday  in  his  canoe  and  reported  that 
V.  C.  Hallowes,  Jack  Tigertail,  a  Seminole 
chief,  and  Little  Doctor,  another  Indian, 
had  reached  Cypress  Tiger’s 
camp,  fifteen  miles  southwest  of 
the  dredges,  and  were  ready  to 
proceed' to  Monroe  County  to 
resume  the  search.” 

Bob  Watson  and  Argyle  Hen¬ 
dry,  to  whom  the  ’Glades  were 
a  playground,  were  sent  at  once 
on  still  another  expedition.  It 
was  their  intention  to  scout  to¬ 
ward  the  lower  part  of  Lee  and 
upper  part  of  Monroe  county. 

Hendry  had  been  Mr.  King’s 
’Glade  scout  on  a  Gulf  trip,  a 
short  while  before  and  was  a 
thoroughly  competent  profes¬ 
sional  guide. 

It  is  significant  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  anxiety  of  the  community 
that  Miami  Spiritualists  pro¬ 
claimed  their  belief  in  locating 
the  lost  ones  through  their  own 
peculiar  medium.  Special  seances 
and  meetings  were  held  to  this  end,  and  at 
one  time  Captain  Jaudon  was  willing  to 
supply  a  boat  and  provisions  for  the  true 
test  of  Spiritualistic  power. 

L.  D.  Franklin,  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  and 


Charles  Pfeiffer,  of  the  Biscayne  Bay  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  offered  their  services, 
working  due  west  from  Miami  along  the 
Tamiami  Trail  survey  towards  the  Lee 
County  Line.  Here  they  were  to  turn 
south  and  attempt  to  join  the  other  search¬ 
ing  parties. 

Six  distinct  parties  were  formed  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  period,  with  Captain  Jau¬ 
don  assuming  active  responsibility.  Every¬ 
thing  humanly  possible  was  done  to  find 
the  missing  surveyors.  The  plan  was  for 
all  six  groups  to  work  towards  a  com¬ 
mon  point  in  northern  Monroe  county. 
The  routes  radiating  from  this  common 
point,  spread  out  over  the  Everglades  like 
the  ribs  of  a  fan,  and  it  was  believed  that 
if  the  two  King's  and  Catlow  were  still  alive, 
one  of  these  six  searching  parties  would 
be  sure  to  find  them — or  their  dead  bodies. 

This  item  is  characteristic : — 

“It  is  now  thought  that  the  phenomenal¬ 
ly  low  water  in  the  Everglades  caused  the 
boat  used  by  the  men  to  become  stranded 
somewhere  along  the  drainage  canals.  If 
they  stuck  to  their  boat  their  provisions 
must  have  run  dangerously  low  and  if  they 
abandoned  their  little  craft,  to  escape  on 
foot  from  the  swamps,  their  fate  may 
never  be  known.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  Llobart  Crabtree  and 
James  Truitt  went  to  dangerous  Loss- 


Phil  Rader  and  the  aeroplane  in  which  he  took  his  long 
flights  over  the  ’Glades  in  search  of  the  King  party 


man’s  River  in  a  motor  boat,  on  the  West 
coast. 

But  it  remained  for^  the  aeroplane  to 
demonstrate  its  remarkable  usefulness  in 
an  hour  of  dire  need.  Miami  is,  and  has 


been  for  several  years,  a  germinating 
ground  for  aviation.  The  Government  has 
schools  there.  The  air  throbs  with  air¬ 
plane  motors.  The  Curtiss  school,  antici¬ 
pating  the  needs  of  the  War,  conducts  a 
marvelous  establishment.  Against  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sunset  skies  of  Biscayne  Bay,  there 
are  always  dozens  of  humming  machines. 
And  the  plight  of  the  King  Party  inter¬ 
ested  no  less  a  world  celebrity  than  Phil 
Rader,  Chief  Instructor  of  <  the  Curtiss 
plant. 

We' find  this  memo  in  our  diary: — 

“Soaring  to  the  tremendous  height  of 
14,000  feet,  two  and  two-thirds  miles  in 
the  air,  Rader,  air  scout,  and  Bert  Tubbs, 
as  passenger  (Everglades  surveyor),  es¬ 
tablished  the  altitude  record  for  Florida, 
this  morning  in  a  particularly  dangerous 
and  daring  flight  over  the  Everglades. 

“Phil  Rader  is  known  as  the  most  ad¬ 
venturous  air  men  in  the  United  States, 
having  distinguished  himself  on  numerous 
occasions  both  in  this  country  an.d  on  the 
firing  line  in  France,  as  scout  for  the 
French  armies.  The  trip  was  more  than 
usually  perilous,  as  the  machine  was  taken 
out  over  the  swamps  in  search  of  the  King 
Party.  There  is  no  possibility  of  making 
a  safe  landing  should  engine  trouble  be 
encountered.  The  aviators  say  that  low 
clouds  seem  to  always  hang  over  the 
’Glades,  which  makes  flying  ad¬ 
ditionally  discomforting.  Treach¬ 
erous  winds  are  found  and  the 
air  currents  are  always  tricky. 

“Another  reason  for  the  great 
height  of  the  trip,  was  the  op¬ 
portunity  it  afforded  for  a 
broad-range  view  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  as  Mr.  Rader  could  cover 
more  of  the  area  at  this  altitude. 
He  was  also  actuated,  in  part, 
by  consideration  for  his  own 
and  his  observer’s  safety,  since 
they  had  experienced  motor 
troubles  while  flying  low.  A 
machine  will  plane  eight  miles 
to  each  mile  of  altitude,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  land¬ 
ing  in  the  saw  grass  country.” 

And  again,  when  a  false  hope 
was  raised  : — ■ 

“What  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  lost  party  of  surveyors  sent 
into  the  Everglades  was  located  this  morn¬ 
ing  about  25  miles  west  of  (he  end  of  the 
Tamiami  Trail  Canal,  or  approximately 
forty  miles  west  of  Miami,  proper,  by 
Phil  Rader,  airman,  and  Bert  Stubbs,  sur- 
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THE  morning  of  the  7th  of  March 
found  the  little  expedition  still 
camped  on  the  great  Coastal. Ham¬ 
mock,  near  the  ragged  entrance  to  Loss- 
man’s  River.  They  were  not  aware  of 
the  searching  parties.  They  did  not 
know  that  aeroplanes  were  scouring  the 
’Glades,  miles  eastward.  They  only 
knew,  after  that  first  serious  conference, 
that  things  were  not  going  well  with 
them.  The  situation  had  assumed  sin¬ 
ister  aspects. 

The  last  of  the  corn  meal  was  made 
into  rather  pathetic  cakes  and  cooked 
over  a  fire  that  flickered  weakly  in  the 
cold,  wet  drizzle,  for  the  day  was  dis¬ 
agreeable.  King  Jr.  shot  a  sand  hill 
crane.  It  had  taken  muck  w-ading  to 
get  it,  and  it  was  not  a  generous  meat 
dish  for  three  hungry  persons.  The 
grits — beloved  of  all — had  long  since 
given  out. 

Mr.  King  had  walked  down  to  where 
the  boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  ridge. 
When  he  returned,  his  son,  with  grave 
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The  dried-up  ’Glades 


veyor,  in  a  scouting  expe¬ 
dition  which  they  under¬ 
took  in  a  Curtiss  military 
machine.  The  party  of 
men  was  so  far  away  that 
to  have  flown  near  them 
would  have  taken  the 
aeroplane  so  far  from  any 
possible  safe  landing  as 
to  have  necessitated  an 
unwarranted  risk  on  the 
part  of  the  searching  crew. 

However,  they  could  dis¬ 
cern  through  their  glasses 
that  the  party  was  com¬ 
posed  of  three  men,  the 
number  that  left  Miami.  The  scouts  saw 
that  these  men  lighted  a  fire  which  smoked 
for  a  time  and  then  went  out.  .  .  .  Another 
party  was  sighted  some  eighteen  miles 
southwest  of  the  dredge  at  the  end  of  the 
canal.  This  party,  however,  as  they  could 
see,  had  an  Indian  guide,  as  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  bright  colors  that  one  of  the 
expedition  wore. 

“Heavy  clouds  hung  at  the  range  of 
4,000  feet.  They  were  scattered,  and  the 
aviators  could  peer  through  them.  Rader 
carried  a  camera,  field  glasses  and  maps, 
and  followed  as  closely  as  possible  the 
route  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  Mr. 
King.  It  required  twenty-five  minutes  of 
flying  to  get  back  from  the  farthest  end 
of  the  trip  to  the  nearest  civilized  point 
where  a  safe  landing  could  have  been 
made,  had  there  been  engine  trouble.” 

Mr.  Rader’s  daring  was  of  no  avail.  It 
was  finally  determined  that  the  King  ex¬ 
pedition  had  NOT  been  found. 

And,  each  day,  as  the  weeks  of  suspense 
followed,  a  fair-faced  little  girl,  who  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  called 
at  Captain  Jaudon’s  office,  only  to  be  told 
that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  the 
“Daddy”  and  Big  Brother  she  loved  so 
devotedly  and  for  whose  safe  return  she 
said  a  daily  prayer. 
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The  water  holes  amid  the  saw  grass  were  stagnant 


face,  pointed  out  across  the  gray  and 
misty  expanse  of  shallow  ’Glade  that 
linked  them  with  Camp  Magnolia  and  the 
property — yet  made  them  inseparable. 

“That’s  WHY,  Dad— isn’t  it?”  King 
Jr.  asked. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Son  ?”  his  father 
demanded. 

“You  are  afraid  of  the  rocks.  Our 
boat  was  cut  coming  across  the  other 
day.  There’s  a  bad  plank — cracked — 
leaks  a  little  as  it  is — if  we  happened  to 
strike  the  limestone  ANOTHER  time — 
presto !  It  would  be  all  up  with  us. 
We  couldn’t  get  out  on  foot.  It’s  the 
boat  way  or — no  way  at  all !” 

Mr.  King  was  a  born  optimist.  It  had 
stood  him  in  very  good  stead  more  than 
once.  When  a  man  tackles  the  Ever¬ 
glades,  optimism  must  be  part  of  the 
equipment.  With  these  two  youngsters 
along,  that  quality  seemed  doubly  essen¬ 
tial.  They  were  not  to  be  frightened. 
Nothing  must  take  place  to  break  their 
nerve.  On  the  other  hand,  frankness 
as  to  conditions  was  equally  wise — 
equally  necessary.  They  would  know, 
sooner  or  later. 

“Yes,”  he  said  .to  his  boy,  “the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  boat  decided  me.  It  was 
only  by  God’s  grace  that  it  did  not  re¬ 


ceive  a  more  serious  cut  yesterday.  As  far 
as  I  can  determine,  that  area  is  literally 
ribbed  and  cross-hatched  with  limestone 
slag.  Its  projections  are  knife-sharp. 
Moreover,  they  take  on  the  appearance  of 
innocent  muck,  dried  by  the  sun  or  washed 
over  by  dead  grass  and  plant  debris.  We 
simply  CAN’T  run  the  risk.  With  a  boat 
in  perfect  condition,  I  think  I  would  still 
decide  against  re-tracing  our  steps.” 

“Then  we  will  go  out  by  the  Gulf?”  in¬ 
quired  Catlow,  in  sudden  surprise. 

“Shark  River,  if  possible,”  assented  Air. 
King. 

“But  that  will  mean  we  have  crossed  the 
’Glades.” 

“Precisely- — there  is  no  other  course, 
boys.” 

King  Jr.  had  a  habit  of  being  embarrass¬ 
ingly  matter-of-fact. 

“What  of  the  eats,  Dad?”  he-  fired  at 
them. 

“We  must  conserve — fish  more — shoot 
more  game.” 

“But  our  Commissary  department  looks 
as  if  the  Indians  had  pic- 
niced  in  the  boat.  There’s 
little  or  nothing—” 

Mr.  King  motioned  him 
to  be  silent. 

“It  is  no  time  to  worry 
— to  take  stock  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  hardship.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  try  smiling  in  the 
face  of  danger,  Son.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  do 
not  dare  trust  the  boat  in 
that  shallow,  rocky  area. 
It  would  be  madness.  And 
while  there  may  be  deeper 


Mr.  King  killed  a  giant  moccasin 

water  and  less  rock  to  the  southward,  I 
would  not  care  to  count  on  it.  Therefore, 
it  is  Lossman’s  River  or  Shark  River.  We 
have  tried  the  entrance  to  Lossman’s.  We 
KNOW  we  can’t  get  through.  Nothing 

( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  307) 
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THE  KINGFISH-A  TRULY  ROYAL  FIGHTER 

BEAUTIFUL  IN  COLOR  AND  CONTOUR  AND  CAPABLE  OF  A  BATTLE  ROYAL, 

HE  IS  GREATLY  ESTEEMED  BY  THE  EPICURE  AS  WELL  AS  THE  ANGLER 


By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


IT  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  not  all  of 
fishing  to  catch  fish,  and  it  can  be  said 
with  equal  fitness  that  it  is  not  all  of 
catching  fish  to  catch  large  fish.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch  amplifies  the  latter  quo¬ 
tation  to  a  marked  degree.  As  your  trout 
fisherman  feels  amply  rewarded  with  his 
half  pound  beauty  so  does  the  man  who 
goes  forth  in  quest  of  the  kingfish. 

There  is  no  specimen  or  variety  of  salt 
water  fish  which  is  more  eagerly  sought, 
weight  considered,  than  the  kingfish.  Beau¬ 
tiful  in  form  and  color,  a  free,  bold  biter  on 
the  hook,  and  swift  as  thought  when 
hooked,  he  affords  a  delight  to  the  wielder 
of  the  rod  who  is  using  proper  tackle  for 
the  subject  and  when  later  presented  on  the 
table  is  a  tid-bit  over  which  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  epicure  well  may  gloat. 

It  does  seem  strange  that  a  fish  which 
has  obtained  such  just  popularity  through¬ 
out  so  large  a  range  of  coast  line  should 
have  such  a  confusion  of  names,  and  of  a 
surety  he  is  entitled  to  better  usage.  His 
qualities,  viewed  from  any  point,  are  of 
such  an  attractive  character  that  it  would 
seem.,  a  universal  name  would  be  easy  to 

■t 

establish. 

A  single  state  furnishes  three  distinct 
names  for  this  popular  fish  and  as  a  whole 
he  is  caught  and  bought  under  more  titles 
than  is  consistent.  In  Connecticut  he  is 
known  by  the  name  of  “tomcod”  while  he 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  fish  which  is 
properly  so  called;  “kingfish”  in  New  York 
and  the  northern  sections  of  New  Jersey; 
“barb”  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnegat,  and 
“sea  mink,”  “black  mullet”  and  “whiting” 
as  we  gather  the  names  from  more  southern 
waters.  Though  differently  classified  by 
icthyologists,  the  resemblance  of  the  surf 
whiting  of  southern  waters  and  the  kingfish 
is  most  remarkable,  and  save  in  color  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  difference,  at 
least  by  the  average  man.  One  fact  is  no¬ 
ticeable  to  the  thoughtful,  the  whiting  of 
the  south  averages  less  in  weight  than  his 
northern  compeer. 

The  kingfish  has  a  range  extending  along 
the  Massachusetts  coast  down  to  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  tidal 
streams  between  the  above  points,  where 
good  channel  ways  are  maintained.  It  goes 
much  in  schools  and  where  one  is  met  with 
others  may  in  confidence  be  looked  for. 
Along  the  entire  New  Jersey  coast  it  is  a 
great  favorite  with  the  angler  and  in  this 
class  of  fishing  modern  methods  leave  but 
little  to  be  desired.  The  reels  are  superb 
and  rods  and  lines  have  reached  the  degree 
of  perfection.  We  are  considering  now  the 
high  grade  goods,  not  the  “bargain  counter” 
variety  where  the  sixty-nine  cent  reel  and 


dollar-nineteen  rod  are  palmed  off  by  the 
clerk  of  incompetence  as  “just  the  thing.” 
Such  merchandise  may  have  its  uses  but 
it  is  not  in  this  class  of  fishing. 

Many  authorities  assert  that  but  little  is 
known  of  its  spawning  habits,  and  that  its 
habits  in  this  respect  are  obscure.  Very 
close  observation  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  has  taught  me  that  it  reaches  the 
New  Jersey  coast  about  May  20th,  the 
gravid  fish  then  being  heavy  with  spawn, 
and  most  certainly  performs  its  reproduct¬ 
ive  functions  in  the  waters  of  our  rivers 
and  bays,  as  I  have  taken  multitude  of  the 
fingerling  fish  in  the  Autumn  months  when 
hauling  bait  nets  in  such  waters,  which  fry 
were  surely  the  progeny  of  the  current  year. 

The  kingfish  is  most  cleanly  in  its  habits 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  in  unpolluted  waters 
only  that  it  makes  its  spawning  habitat,  as  it 
is  only  in  such  streams  which  are  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  sewage  or  other  deleterious  substances 
where  I  have  met  with  the  young  fish. 

A  most  curious  feature  of  common 
knowledge  is  that  at  least  eight  out  of  ten 
fish  taken  on  the  hook  in  the  early  season 
are  females,  which  is  a  peculiarity  not  met 
in  any  other  variety  of  fish  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  Whether  the  females  are  so 
greatly  in  excess  in  point  of  numbers,  or 
whether  their  gravid  condition  gives  them 
a  stronger  desire  for  food  must  be  left  to 
conj  ecture. 

IN  the  surf  the  kingfish  is  known  as  an 
inshore  feeder,  nosing  along  the  points 
of  beach  and  bars  in  quest  of  its  food 
which  consists  of  shrimps,  the  numberless 
varieties  of  snails  and  the  smaller  Crusta¬ 
cea.  Generally  any  of  these  may  success¬ 
fully  be  used  as  bait,  but  undoubtedly  the 
two  best  baits  are  shedder  crabs  and  blood¬ 
worms,  or  white  worms,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called. 

The  kingfish  bites  well  either  day  or 
night  and  is  taken  during  all  conditions  of 
the  tide ;  but  if  the  best  conditions  are 
sought,  and  your  true  surf  fisherman  is 
ordinarily  not  content  with  less  than  the 
best,  then  the  advice  is  be  on  hand  just  as 
the  day  is  breaking  and  when  the  tide  is 
flood.  Select  a’  point  where  the  bar  is 
within  easy  casting  distance,  which  can  be 
easily  told  by  the  long  line  of  white  foam 
and  the  churned  condition  of  the  water. 
To  get  the  most  enjoyment  from  the  sport 
tackle  must  be  as  light  as  is  at  all  con¬ 
sistent;  the  rod  just  stiff  enough  to  put 
the  bait  out.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  sea  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  lead  is 
sufficient,  a  nine  thread  line  and  a  1-0 
multiplying  reel  of  high  quality;  this  will 
be  found  to  be  the  ideal  equipment.  A 


two,  or  at  most,  a  three-ply  leader  not  more 
than  a  foot  in  length  should  be  used ;  a 
brass  box  swivel  is  essential,  into  which  the 
lirie  and  leader  should  be  secured  using  the 
same  eye  for  both.  The  remaining  eye  is 
to  be  used  for  fastening  the  lead  line, 
which  should  not  be  more  than  six  inches 
in  length.  Thus  arranged,  the  line  and 
leader  are  in  direct  communication  and 
the  least  touch  on  the  hook  can  be  instantly 
felt.  And  now  as  to  the  hook :  on  this 
subject  hours  of  earnest  debate  among 
anglers  and  in  the  fishing  clubs  have  been 
held.  I  have  tried  every  make  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  and  various  sizes,  and  un¬ 
hesitatingly  pronounce  the  high  grade  2-0 
Sproat  as  superior  to  all  others.  Being 
short  from  point  to  bend  it  is  readily  taken 
into  the  peculiarly  formed  mouth  of  the 
kingfish  and  holds  well. 

Thus  equipped,  and  the  bait  well  out  to 
the  desired  spot,  the  line  must  be  held  taut 
and  the  fisherman  keenly  alert,  for  the 
readiness  with  which  a  kingfish  can  steal 
a  bait  and  make  its  getaway  is  really  most 
astonishing,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
wrenching  loose  their  food  from  its  fast¬ 
enings.  The  strike  is  most  peculiar  and 
once  felt  is  never  forgotten,  nor  mistaken 
for  others,  being  a  nervous  twitch,  sharp 
and  rapid.  As  he  rarely  hooks  himself  the 
fisherman  must  at  the  instant  of  touch 
strike  firmly  but,  not  too  hard,  and  if  the 
quarry  be  hooked  a  battle  such  as  but  few 
fish  of  from  one  to  two  and  one-half 
pounds  are  capable  of  is  in  order.  As  they 
have  a  peculiar  leather-like  mouth,  a  hook 
once  set  holds  well  and  is  rarely  shaken 
out.  If  the  specimen  be  a  large  one  the 
determined  resistance  set  up  at  the  water’s 
edge  is  truly  remarkable.  Striking  a 
course  parallel  .with  the  beach  and  with 
head  well  down  every  atom  of  momentum 
they  are  capable  of  with  fin  and  tail  is 
exerted  until  the  angler  may  well  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  much  larger  prey  is  engaged. 
If  the  quest  be  earnestly  and  intelligently 
pursued  the  pastime  is  of  high  order  and 
the  gastronomic  reward  great.  As  the  tide 
increases  the  cast  should  be  shortened  for 
they  move  inshore  with  the  increased  depth 
of  water  until  at  high  tide  they  feed  di¬ 
rectly  at  what  is  termed  the  shingle,  or 
sand  of  the  beach,  I  have  taken  multitudes 
of  them  within  ten  feet  of  the  sand  just 
back  of  the  breaking  swell. 

AS  to  river  and  bay  fishing  much  the 
same  order  of  things  obtain  as  to 
time  of  day  and  tidal  conditions  but 
the  tackle  should  be  lighter.  A  good  black 
bass  rod  is  now  in  order,  in  fact  a  bass 
(continued  on  page  298) 
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WHY’S  AND  HOW’S  OF  DRY  FLY  FISHING 

IT  IS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  WATER’S  EDGE  TO  LEARN  TO  THROW  A 
FLY,  AS  A  GOOD  SIZED  LAWN  IS  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  PLACE  ON  WHICH  TO  PRACTICE 

By  R.  L.  M.  (CALIFORNIA) 


FOR  dry  fly  fishing  a  tapered  line  is  an 
absolute  necessity;  without  a  tapered 
line,  casting  becomes  a  labor  and  an 
unsatisfactory  labor  at  that. 

The  best  kind  of  line  is  the  line  dressed 
by  the  use  of  pure  boiled  linseed  oil;  the 
dressing  done  under  an  air  pump,  to  get  all 
the  air  out  of  the  line.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  properly  dress  such  a  line,  and  they 
are  rather  costly  when  compared  with  the 
price  paid  for  other  lines  that  are  “just  as 
good,”  etc.  But  such  a  line  will  last  for 
years  if  properly  taken  care  of.  A  line 
should  be  always  thoroughly  dried  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  day’s  fishing. 

At  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  it  should 
be  taken  off  the  reel,  stretched  out  and  a 
suitable  dressing  rubbed  on;  this  should 
then  be  wiped  off  and  the  line  polished 
with  a  soft  cloth,  and  then  coiled  up  in 
loose  coils  and  hung  up  until  the  next 
season  begins,  when  another  dressing  and 
polishing  should  be  applied  and  then  the 
line  can  be  put  back  on  the  reel.  The 
dressing  to  put  on  the  line  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  people  who  made  the  line. 

Never  leave  the  line  on  the  reel  for  pro¬ 
longed  periods,  if  you  wish  the  line  to  last 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Also  when  buying  a  new  rod  buy  a  new 
line  at  the  same  time  and  let  the  maker  of 
the  rod  (provided  he  understands  his  busi¬ 
ness)  choose  the  proper  weight  of  line  to 
fit  the  rod.  A  line  that  is  too  heavy  for  a 
rod  will  wear  the  rod  out  quickly,  and  ; 
line  that  is  too  light  will  make  casting  more 
difficult  than  would  be  the  case  with  a 
properly  proportioned  rod  and  line. 

A  well  dressed  oil  silk  line  will  not  crack 
off  the  enamel  if  it  gets  a  kink,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no  enamel  on 
the  line  to  crack  off.  The  dressing  prac¬ 
tically  penetrates  to  the  center  of  the  line 
and  the  outside  finish  is  merely  the  surface 
of  the  dried  oil  smoothed  and  polished. 

The  leaders  used  in  dry  fly  fishing  should 
be  the  best  that  money  will  buy.  They 
should  never  be  less  than  2)4  yards  long; 
tapering  to  a  fine  point,  from  fairly  stout 
gut  at  the  end  to  be  attached  to  the  line. 

The  fine  point  should  'never  be 
thicker  than  the  finest  undrawn  gut. 

The  diameters  of  the  various  thick¬ 
nesses  of  gut  are  approximately  as 
follows : 

Finest  undrawn .  0.009  of  an  inch 

X  drawn  .  0.0092  of  an  inch 

XX  drawn  .  0.0085  of  an  inch 

XXX  drawn  .  0.007  of  an  inch 

Personally  I  prefer  to  use  XX  and  XXX 
drawn  gut  points  on  my  leaders  and  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
are  amply  strong  enough  for  most  trout 
that  one  is  liable  to  catch  on  a  fly.  I  have 
landed  a  number  of  trout  on  these  thick¬ 
nesses  of  gut  ranging  from  4  to  5)4  lbs. 
The  advantage  of  using  the  finest  points 
that  one  has  confidence  in,  is  that  one  gets 
many  more  rises  from  trout  on  waters 
that  are  heavily  fished  than  would  be  the 
case  if  coarser  points  were  used.  It  is 
true  that  occasionally  a  large  trout  is  lost 


73  L.  M.  (California) ,  the  author 
*■  of  this  article,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  authorities  on  dry  fly 
fishing  in  the  United  States.  lie  has 
been  a  devotee  of  the  art  for  over 
thirty  years  and  has  either  person¬ 
ally  met  or  been  in  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  acknowledged  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  British  school  of  dry  fly 
men,  although  the  greater  part  of  his 
fishing  has  been  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  therefore  well  able  to 
instruct  both  the  novice  and  those  of 
some  experience  in  the  art  of  cast¬ 
ing  the  dry  fly.  The  April  Forest 
and  Stream  contained  the  first  paper 
of  the  series,  which  will  be  continued 
through  several  issues.  [Editors.] 


by  the  breakage  of  the  leader  but  if  proper 
care  is  used  yery  few  big  trout  will  break 
these  fine  points  and  escape,  compared  with 
the  number  that  will  be  successfully  landed. 


THE  weakest  point  of  the  entire  outfit 
of  rod,  reel,  line,  leader  and  fly,  is  the 
point  where  the  fly  is  tied  on  to  the 
leader.  If  the  leader  is  thoroughly  well 
soaked  in  warm  water  before  it  is  used,  and 
whenever  the  knot  shows  the  slightest  sign 
of  weakness,  if  the  fly  is  cut  off  and  tied  on 
again  to  the  leader,  the  chances  of  being 
broken  by  a  big  fish  are  greatly  reduced. 

Leaders  should  be  kept  in  pockets  formed 
of  unbleached  chamois  skin ;  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  have  more  leaders  on  hand 
than  are  necessary  for  a  season’s  fishing, 
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because  they  do  not  last  forever.  If  any 
leaders  are  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  they  should  be  the  first  ones  used  up 
in  the  following  season. 

Fortunately  for  dry  fly  fishermen  the  cost 
of  first  class  leaders  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  leaders  used  for  salmon  fishing. 
For  instance,  the  retail  price  in  London  for 
finest  undrawn  gut  leaders,  3  yds.  long,  is 
only  $3.67  per  doz. ;  for  drawn  gut  leaders, 
$2.69  per  doz.,  but  first  grade,  3  yd.  salmon 
leaders,  will  cost  as  much  as  $4.50  each.  I 
buy  my  leaders  in  London  and  after  paying 
duty  and  postage  on  them,  they  do  not  cost 
me  much  more  than  31  cts.  each,  which  is 
a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  a  3  yd.  tap¬ 
ered  leader  of  absolutely  first  quality. 

Today  practically  all  floating  Die's  are  tied 
on  eyed  hooks.  Personally  I  always  use 
Pennell  eyed  Limerick  hooks,  but  if  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  other  kinds  exists  the  fisher¬ 
man  can  rest  assured  that  turned  up  or 
turned  down  eyes  are  immaterial ;  one  is 
as  good  as  the  other.  A  large  number  of 
eyed  flies  can  be  stowed  away  in  a  very 
small  space  compared  with  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  equal  number  of  flies  tied  on 
gut  snells. 

Furthermore,  a  fly  tied  on  a  gut  snell 
has  a  limited  useful  life.  When  fishing,  if 
the  gut  at  the  head  of  the  fly  shows  weak¬ 
ness,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  repairing 
this,  with  eyed  flies  they  can  be  retied  on 
the  leader,  as  already  explained.  Eyed  flies 
that  have  not  been  used  will  last  indefinite¬ 
ly  but  if  tied  on  gut  snells  a  very  few  jfears 
will  make  these  flies  useless  for  future 
fishing.  In  my  collection  of  flies  I  have 
a  number  that  I  have  had  for  fully  18 
years.  They  are  as  good  today  as  on 
the  day  they  were  purchased,  but  if  they 
had  been  tied  on  gut  snells,  they  would 
have  long  ago  gone  on  the  scrap  heap. 

The  best  box  in  which  to  carry  one’s  flies, 
etc.,  when  fishing  is  a  box  that  is  the  joint 
design  of  myself  and  Mr.  John  James 
Flardy.  This  box  has  12  compartments  for 
flies,  with  transparent  tops.  Only  one  com¬ 
partment  need  be  opened  at  a  time.  There 
is  a  soft  felt  pad  into  which  to  stick  flies; 
a  round  cork  ditto;  a  receptacle  for  the 
combined  tweezers  and  gut  cutter  ;  a  flanged 
recess  of  extra  leaders ;  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  box  there  is  a  recess  which  holds  a 
rubber  envelope  in  which  there  is  a  felt 
pad  which  when  moistened  acts  as  a  dam¬ 
per  for  soaking  leaders.  The  outside  di¬ 
mensions  of  this  box  are  6  x  3J4  x  1)4 
inches;  weight  10  ounces.  The  advantage 
of  this  box  is  that  it  reduces  the  number  of 
separate  articles  required  to  properly 
equip  the  fisherman,  as  we  have  flies,  spare 
leaders,  and  leaders  soaking  ready  for  use, 
all  in  one  piece. 

A  landing  net  will  be  needed  when  dry 
fly  fishing  and  a  “one  hand”  net  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  By  a  “one  hand”  net  I  mean  a 
net  that  can  be  carried  somewhere  about 
the  person  of  the  angler,  but  can  be  reached 
and  opened  ready  for  use  with  one  hand 
only.  The  net  I  use  is  V-shaped,  the  arms 
are  19F2  inches  long  and  the  handle  30 
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on.  Now  take  the  rod  in  the  right 
hand  and  grasp  it  as  shown  in  Fig.  6 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

To  cast  a  fly  successfully  th^ 
rod  must  be  held  firmly,  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  transmits  most  of 
the  force  and  the  fingers  act  more 
or  less  as  a  fixed  fulcrum,  in  the  act 
of  casting.  Now  stand  well  out  in  the 

'9/7.  


*.*:*7.  S9/7. 
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inches  long.  When  not  in  use  it  hangs 
closed  up  from  a  ring  on  my  left  hip. 
When  I  wish  to  use  it  I  reach  round  with 
my  left  hand,  unhook  it  and  by  a  circular 
motion  open  the  net  ready  for  use. 

The  average  size  of  the  trout  we  hope  to 
catch  when  dry  fly  fishing  can  be  assumed 
to  be  longer  than  the  average  size  of  trout 
caught  otherwise,  and  consequently  we 
need  a  good  roomy  basket  or  creel.  The 
basket  I  use  is  19  inches  long  by  6  inches 
wide  by  7  inches  high.  Such  a  basket  will 
hold  trout  of  2 x/i  to  3  lbs.  weight. 

Having  given  a  description  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  required  for  dry  fly  fishing. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  try  to  explain  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  used. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  been  describing 
inanimate  objects,  but  now  I  have  to  de¬ 
scribe  actions,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing. 

For  instance,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
teach  a  man  how  to  cast  a  fly  by  a  written 
treatise;  a  few  actual  lessons  will  teach 
much  quicker  and  better  than  all  the  books 
ever  written  on  the  subject;  but  the  written 
word  can  supply  hints  and  precepts  which 
will  be  useful,  even  to  those  who  are  al¬ 
ready  proficient  in  fly  casting. 

Before  giving  hints  on  fishing  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  describe  how  to  throw  or  cast  a 
fly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
water’s  side  in  order  to  learn  how  to  throw 
a  fly;  a  good  sized  lawn  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  sort  of  place  to  learn  or  practice  on. 

Put  the  rod  together  by  putting  the  tip 
into  the  middle  joint  first  and  then  these 
joints  into  the  butt.  To  take  down  a  rod 
reverse  this  arrangement,  i.e.,  begin  at  the 
butt  and  middle  joints.  As  soon  as  the 
rod  is  put  together  screw  the  spear  into  the 
socket  in  the  butt.  Now  put  the  reel  on 
with  the  handle  of  the  reel  projecting  to 
the  left  hand  side  when  the  rod  is  held 
horizontally  with  the  reel  on  the  under  side 
of  the  rod.  The  handle  should  project  to 
the  left  hand  side  for  a  right  handed  man 
and  to  the  opposite  for  a 


when  using  the  left  hand  to  do  so,  that  is 
the  first  thing  that  you  must  learn  to  do. 
The  right  hand  is  used  to  hold  the  rod  and 
the  left  hand  must  learn  to  wind  up  the 
line.  No  one  fact  will  be  more  productive 
of  lost  fish  than  the  inability  to  wind  up 
with  the  left  hand.  Changing  the  rod  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left  hand  every  time 
it  is  necessary  to  wind  up  some  line  shows 
at  once  that  the  fisherman  has  never  prop¬ 
erly  mastered  the  elements  of  his  art. 


The  rod  being  together  with  the  rod 
properly  mounted,  now  proceed  to  thread 
the  line  through  the  guides,  putting  off 
about  12  or  14  feet  of  line  to  hang  from 
the  end  of  the  rod. 

To  attach  the  end  of  the  reel  line  to  the 
loop  at  the  upper  end  of  the  leader,  the 
knot  “A,”  Fig.  5,  is  commonly  used ;  but 
this  knot  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  grad¬ 
ually  shortens  the  tapered  end  of  the  line 
until  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  taper  is 
worn  off  that  end  of  the  line. 

Some  people  have  a  loop  of  stout  gut 
permanently  whipped  onto  the  end  of  the 
reel  line.  I  prefer  another  method  which 
is  to  make  a  loop  at  the  reel  line  itself  and 
to  wrap  or  whip  fine  silk  around  that  part 
of  the  line  forming  the  loop.  This  is  a 
rather  troublesome  thing  to  do,  but  when 
it  is  done,  if  done  well,  the  job  will  last  a 
long  time  before  new  whipping  is  needed. 

In  learning  to  cast  a  fly  do  not  use  a 
leader  over  6  feet  in  length  and  use  a  fly 
about  No.  10  or  No.  12  size  with  the  barb 
and  point  of  the  hook  broken  off. 

There  are  .four  different  knots  that  can 
be  used  for  attaching  the  fly  to  the  fine 
end  of  the  leader,  viz.,  “b,”  “c,”  “d”  and 
“e,”  Fig.  5.  The  knot  “b”  is  known  as  “Mr. 
Hall’s  knot”  from  the  name  of  the  man 
who  first  applied  it  to  the  eyed  flies ;  “c”  is 
the  “Turle”  knot,  after  Major  Turle;  “d”  is 
known  as  the  “jamb  knot”  and  “e”  as  the 
“half  hitch  jamb  knot.”  “B”  and  “c”  are 
used  when  large  flies  are  being  used,  while 
“d”  and  “e”  are  used  for  small  flies;  “d” 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  upturned  eyed 
hooks,  and  “e”  can  be  used  advantageously 
with  down  turned  eyes. 

The  leader  should  be  soaked  and  made 
soft,  so  as  to  enable  the  fly  to  be  tied 


middle  of  the  lawn  and  hold  the  rod  at 
about  an  angle  of  20  deg. ;  position  “a,”  Fig. 
7;  hold  the  fly  in  the  left  hand  (there  will 
be  possibly  20  feet  of  line  from  the 'tip  of 
the  rod  to  the  fly).  Raise  the  rod  up  to 
position  “b,”  and  convert  this  raising  mo¬ 
tion  into  a  backward  motion,  but  without 
any  cessation  of  movement.  When  the  rod 
is  at  “b”  the  fly,  which  has  been  held  in  the 
left  hand,  should  be  released. 

The  backward  motion  of  the  rod  should 
be  continued,  but  at  a  gradually  faster  ’-ate 


_ _ GKOC/MO - 
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until  the  position  “c”  is  reached ;  at  this 
point  the  motion  of  the  rod  should  be 
checked  or  stopped  quickly.  A  slight  pause 
should  be  made.  This  pause  enables  the 
line  to  straighten  itself  out  behind  the 
pupil.  Now  bring  the  rod  back  to  the  first 
(continued  on  page  307) 
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CONSTRUCTING  THE  BEST  TROUT  FLIES 

FEATHERS,  SILK  AND  TINSEL— IN  FACT  EVERYTHING  REQUIRED  TO  TIE  THE 
PERFECT  FLY  IS  HERE  DESCRIBED  IN  ACCURATE  DETAIL  BY  A  MASTER  OF  THE  ART 

By  GEORGE  PARKER  HOLDEN,  M.D. 


THIS  paper  includes 
a  list  of  some 
seventy-five  o  f 
the  most  successful  ar¬ 
tificial  trout-flies,  and  a 
description  of  their  ac¬ 
cepted  patterns.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  obtain  at 
the  beginning  high- 
grade  samples  to  serve 
as  models  for  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  exact 
colorations;  later,  you 
will  be  getting  your 
color  indication  from 
the  real  insects.  It 
will  be  seen,  after  look¬ 
ing  over  this  list,  that 
Dr.  Gove  is  about  right 
in  saying  that  these 
eighteen  shades  are 
most  characteristic  of 
trout  insect  food,  and 
that  you  will  note  that 
most  of  them  are  not 
decided  colors :  dark 
red,  ginger  dun,  claret, 
yellow',  gray,  orange, 
black,  olive,  purple,  red 
brown,  amber  red, 
green  brown,  lead 
color,  yellow  dun,  mul¬ 
berry,  white,  yellow 
green,  and  blue.  You 
may  also  note  that  the 
above  shades  may  be 
well  represented  in 
comparatively  but  few 
sterling  fly  patterns,  as 
in  Black  Gnat,  Beaver- 
kill,  Cahill,  Coachman, 

Cowdung,  the  duns  in¬ 
cluding  Whirling  Dun 
and  Hare’s  Ear,  Queen 
and  King  of  the  Water, 
the  drakes  including 
March  Brown,  Bluebot¬ 
tle,  Montreal,  Red  ftS 
Spinner. 

Patterns  of  the  Best  Trout  Flies. 
(Note:  “Brown”  hackle  means  a  dark 
chestnut;  “red”  hackle  means  a  foxy  red 
and  not  scarlet.) 

Abbey:  Wings,  gray  mottled  (wid¬ 
geon)  ;  Body,  red  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel; 
Legs,  brown  hackle ;  Tail,  orange  and  black 
barred  (golden  pheasant  hackle  or  breast.) 

Alder:  Wings,  dark  brown  mottled 
(turkey)  ;  Body  (corpulent,  or  moth), 
green  (peacock)  herl ;  Legs,  black  hackle. 

Black  Ant:  Wings,  slate  or  black; 
Body,  black  silk  with  ball  of  black  herl  at 
head ;  Legs,  black  hackle. 

Red  Ant  (two  patterns)  :  Wings,  gray; 
Body,  front  half  red  silk,  posterior  half 
brown  herl ;  Legs,  red  hackle.  Or  with 
Body,  red  with  green  (peacock)  herl  tip; 
Legs,  brown  hackle. 

Bee  (various  patterns)  :  Wings,  brown 
tipped  with  black  (end  of  brown  turkey 
tail-feather),  or  black;  Body,  alternate 


The  accompanying  illustration  is  a  small  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  April  Forest  and  Stream  cover,  which 
displayed  these  flies  full  size  and  in  their  exact  color¬ 
ations.  The  flies  are  here  numbered  for  reference 
and  the  name  of  each  fly  will  be  found  under  the 
same  number  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page, 
placed  in  relative  position  for  easy  comparison 


rings  of  black  (ostrich)  herl  and  yellow; 
Legs,  brown  hackle  or  yellow.  Or  Wings, 
same ;  Body,  brown  herl  ribbed  with  gold 
tinsel ;  Legs,  black  hackle.  Or  Wings, 
gray  mottled;  Body,  yellow  and  black  che¬ 
nille  in  alternate  rings ;  Legs,  red  hackle. 
Or  Wings,  blue  heron ;  Body,  same  as 
above;  Legs,  brown  hackle.  Or  Wings, 
dark  brown ;  Body,  yellow  ribbed  with 
green  (peacock)  herl;  Legs,  brown  hackle. 

Beaverkill  (two  patterns)  :  Wings,  lead 
(blue  heron);  Body,  white  silk;  Legs, 
brown  hackle  wound  entire  length  of  body; 
Tail,  gray  mottled  (mallard).  With  Wings, 
same ;  Body,  green  gray  tipped  with  yellow 
call  to  represent  eggs ;  Legs,  brown  hackle ; 
Tail,  gray  mottled  (mallard)  ;  this  pattern 
called  Female,  or  Lady,  Beaverkill. 

Black  Gnat  (Hackle,  Spider)  :  Wings, 
lead,  black  or  brown;  Body,  black  ostrich; 
Legs,  none  except  when  tied  on  larger  than 
number  io  hooks,  when  the  pattern  is 


( called  Black  Hackle, 
and  is  sometimes 
dressed  palmer ;  dressed 
with  very  long  black 
hackle,  it  is  called  Black 
Spider  (wingless).  (A 
very  taking  tiny  pattern 
of  the  Black  Gnat  is 
tied  with  pike-scale 
wings  laid  flat  on  the 
hook.) 

Bluebottle  (diversi¬ 
fied)  :  Wings,  black  or 
gray:  Body,  dark  blue 
chenille  ribbed  with 
black  silk  or  gold  tin¬ 
sel,  or  of  steel  blue  silk 
with  white  tip ;  Legs, 
black  or  dark  gray 
hackle. 

Brown  Drake  (see 
March  Brown)  :  \\  ings, 
golden  yellow  brown; 
Body  and  Legs,  same; 
Tail,  dark  brown. 

Gray  Drake  ( three 
patterns)  :  Wings,  gray 
mottled  (mallard); 
Body,  white  ribbed 
with  black ;  Legs,  gray 
hackle;  Tail,  gray  mot¬ 
tled  or  black  hackle  or 
n  o  n  e.  Or  W  ings, 
brown;  Body,  dark 
gray  :  Legs,  gray  mot¬ 
tled  hackle;  Tail, 
brown.  Or  W  ings, 
purple  mottled;  Body, 
white  ribbed  with  silver 
tinsel  and  tipped  with 
green  (peacock)  herl; 
Legs,  purple  mottled 
hackle;  Tail,  gray. 

Green  Drake  (di¬ 
versified —  see  May¬ 
fly)  :  Wings,  yellow 
green  mottled ;  Body, 
white  ribbed  with  black 
or  blue  silk;  Legs,  yel¬ 
low  green  or  brown  hackle;  Tail,  gray  mot¬ 
tled.  Or  Wings,  brown  mottled ;  Body, 
white  ribbed  with  blue ;  Legs,  brown  hackle ; 
Tail,  gray  mottled.  Or  with  Body,  white 
and  brown  mottled  with  posterior  half 

ribbed  with  black,  green  or  yellow ;  and 

Tail,  dark  brown. 

Brown  Hen  (Governor)  :  Wings,  dark 
brown  mottled  (turkey)  ;  Body,  green  (pea¬ 
cock)  herl  tipped  with  short  red  silk  tag; 
Legs,  brown  hackle ;  without  the  wings,  this 
pattern  called  Red  Tag. 

Brown  Hackle  (or  Palmer)  —  (seven 
patterns)  :  Body,  brown  (ostrich)  or  green 
(peacock)  herl;  Legs,  brown  hackle:  with 
the  hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body, 
this  pattern  called  Brown  Palmer.  With 
the  Body  (corpulent),  green  herl  ribbed 
with  gold  tinsel ;  Legs,  brown  hackle  tied 
very  bushy;  the  pattern  is  called  Marlow 
Buzz,  or  Cochy  Bonddu  ( Coch-y-bon-dhu )■ 
With  the  Body,  red  silk  or  red  ribbed  with 
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gold  tinsel ;  Legs,  brown  hackle  wound 
whole  length  of  body;  this  called  Brown 
and  Red,  Soldier,  or  Red  Palmer.  (Most 
hackle-  and  palmer-flies  have  the  body  cor¬ 
pulent.) 

Ginger  Palmer  (diversified)  :  Body,  yel¬ 
low  silk  sometimes  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel 
or  of  ginger  brown;  Legs,  pale  ginger 
hackle  wound  whole  of  body. 

Gray  Hackle  (or  Palmer,  Ashies)  — 
(twelve  patterns)  :  Body,  brown,  black, 
or  green  herl,  or  gray  ( Gray-bodied 
Ashy),  red  ( Red-bodied  Ashy),  or  yel¬ 
low  ;  Legs,  always  gray  hackle ;  with 
hackle  wound  whole  length  of  body,  called 
Gray  Palmer.  With  green  silk  body,  the 
palmer  dressed  fly  is  called  Gray  and 
Green  Palmer. 

Caddis  (diversified — sometimes  described 
as  Stone-fly):  Wings,  gray;  Body,  green; 
Legs,  yellow  wound  palmer.  Or  Wings, 
same ;  Body,  elongated  brown  ribbed  with 
black  silk ;  Legs,  brown  hackle  with 
black  root.  Or  Wings,  light  heron ; 
Body,  olive  mohair  picked  out  at  shoul¬ 
der  for  Legs;  Tail,  brown  mallard. 

Cahill:  Wings, 
gray  mottled 
(w  o  o  d  d  u  c  k 
breast)  ;  Body, 
mouse-colored  mo¬ 
hair  ;  Legs,  brown 
hackle;  Tail,  gray 
mottled  (wood- 
duck). 

C  o  a  c  h  m  a  n  : 

W  ings,  white 
(swan,  duck-  or 
goose-wing); 

Body  (rather  cor¬ 
pulent),  bro  n  z  e 
green  (peacock) 
herl ;  Legs,  brown 
hackle. 

Lead  -  Winged 
.  (Dark)  Coach- 
'  man  :  Wings,  lead 
j  color  (heron)  ; 

!  Body  and  Legs,  as 
above. 

Royal  Coach¬ 
man  :  Same  as 
Coachman  except 
that  the  green  herl 
Body  has  a  red  silk 
hand  in  the  middle. 

Cowdung  (di¬ 
versified)  :  Wings, 
yellow  brown 
(clay)  or  mouse 
gray  (duck-  or 
crane -  wing); 

Body,  yellow 
brown  or  yellow 
green;  Legs, 
brown  hackle. 

August  Dun 
(tHree  patterns)  :  Wings,  brown  (hen¬ 
wing)  ;  Body,  brown  silk  made  fuzzy  with 
English  grouse-feather  winding,  and  ribbed 
with  yellow  silk;  Legs,  red  hackle;  Tail, 
rabbit  whiskers.  Or  Wings,  clay ;  Body, 
brown  ribbed  with  yellow  silk ;  Legs,  brown 
hackle;  Tail,  gray  hackle.  Or  Wings, 
brown  and  black  mottled ;  Body,  brown 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel;  Legs  and  Tail, 
brown  hackle. 

Autumn  Dun:  Wings,  gray  streaked 
with  black ;  Body,  black  ribbed  with  yellow 
silk;  Legs,  gray  hackle;  Tail,  black  hackle. 


Blue  Dun  (diversified)  :  Wings,  blue 
gray  or  ash  gray ;  Body,  blue  gray ;  Legs, 
gray  hackle ;  Tail,  gray  or  black  hackle.  Or 
Wings,  light  (grayish)  blue;  Body,  white 
ribbed  with  light  (grayish)  blue;  Legs, 
light  (grayish)  blue  hackle. 

Iron  Blue  Dun  (diversified)  :  Wings, 
gray  blue  or  black  (starling  sometimes 
used)  ;  Body,  pale  gray  blue  (mohair,  ribbed 
with  yellow  silk;  Legs  and  Tail,  brown  or 
gray  blue  hackle.  With  Wings,  pale  lead; 
Body,  mauve-colored  mohair;  Legs,  gray 
hackle;  Tail,  gray;  this  called  Pale  Blue, 
or  Evening  Dun. 

Dotterel  Dun:  Wings,  gray  (the  Dot¬ 
terel  is  an  European  plover)  ;  Body,  light 
gray  ribbed  with  yellow  silk;  Legs,  gray 
hackle;  Tail,  gray  mottled. 

Golden  Dun:  Wings,  gray;  Body,  yellow 
or  olive  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  Legs,  ash 
hackle. 

Great  Dun  (diversified)  :  Wings,  dark 
gray  (transparent)  or  black;  Body,  purple 
brown  (maroon)  ;  Legs,  gray  black  or  black 
hackle;  Tail,  dark  brown  barred  with  gray. 

Hare’s  Ear  (Dun)  —  (diversified): 


Wings,  gray  or  blue  gray;  Body,  fur  from 
hare  or  gray  blue  mohair;  Legs,  blue  gray 
(mohair  body  picked  out)  ;  Tail,  black 
hackle  or  none.  Or  Wings,  gray;  Body, 
blue  ribbed  with  gray;  Legs,  white  hackle: 
Tail,  gray  hackle.  Or  Wings,  dark  brown; 
Body,  brown  fur ;  Legs,  brown  hackle.  Or 
Wings,  gray;  Body,  very  dark  red  ribbed 
with  gold  tinsel:  Legs,  black  hackle;  Tail, 
brown  hackle ;  this  pattern  called  Gold- 
ribbed  Hare’s  Ear.  as  also  a  pattern  having 
a  gray  body  ribbed  with  yellow  silk. 

O’live  Dun:  Wings,  blue  gray;  Body, 


olive  ribbed  with  yellow  silk;  Legs,  yellow 
green  hackle. 

Olive  Gnat  (diversified)  :  Wings,  dark 
gray;  Body,  olive  green;  Legs,  brown  or 
ginger  or  black  hackle;  Tail,  same  as  legs 
or  none. 

Prime  Gnat  (Marston's  Fancy)  : 
Wings,  dark  gray;  Body,  brown  fur;  Legs, 
brown  hackle. 

Orange  Dun  (two  patterns)  :  Wings, 
light  brown ;  Body,  orange ;  Legs,  brown 
palmer  hackle.  Or  with  Wings,  blue  gray; 
and  Legs  of  red  hackle. 

Whirling  Dun  (diversified)  :  Wings, 
light  brown;  Body,  blue  gray  ribbed  .with 
yellow  silk  or  ginger  and  yellow  mixed ; 
Legs  and  Tail,  ginger  hackle.  With  Wings, 
drab;  Body,  gren  gray;  Legs  and  Tail,  red 
hackle ;  this  pattern  called  Dark  Whirling 
Dun.  With  Wings  and  Body,  ligth  gray; 
Legs,  red  hackle ;  Tail,  brown  hackle ;  this 
called  Light  Whirling  Dun. 

Ye-llow  Dun  (diversified)  :  Wings,  blue 
gray;  Body,  yellow  or  yellow  and  blue 
mixed,  and  ribbed  with  yellow  silk;  Legs, 
yellow  hackle;  Tail,  black  and  white  barred 

or  none. 

Y  e  l  l  o  w  May 
Dun  :  Wings,  pale 
yellow  green  mot¬ 
tled  ;  Body,  gray 
ribbed  with  yellow 
silk;  Legs,  yellow 
hackle. 

Y  e  l  l  o  w  May 
(May-Fly  —  di¬ 
versified)  :  (May¬ 
flies  are  made  in 
both  winged  and 
hackle  patterns. 
One  of  the  most 
popular  English 
patterns  has  the 
body  made  of 
straw  and  the 
hackle  of  summer 
duck  —  wood-duck. 
The  best  winged 
patterns  have 
wings  of  stained 
mallard  feather. 
Mr.  Dewar  prefers 
the  smaller-  and 
darker-winged  pat¬ 
tern  to  the  larger- 
and  lighter-winged. 
See  also  Green 
D  r  a  k  e  patterns 
listed.)  Wings, 
yellow ;  Body,  Legs 
and  Tail,  brown. 
Or  W  ings,  de¬ 
scribed  as  pale 
yellow  mottled 
with  brown  or 
greenish  yellow 
mottled  (gray  mal¬ 
lard  feather  stained  bright  yellow)  ;  Body, 
yellow  ribbbed  with  gold  tinsel :  Legs  and 
Tail,  yellow  or  yellow  mottled  hackle 
(Black  hackle  occasionally  used  for  Tail.) 

Flight’s  Fancy:  Wings,  dark  gray; 
Body,  3  ellow  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel ;  Legs, 
brown  hackle ;  Tail,  gray  hackle. 

Grannom  (diversified)  :  Wings,  brown 
and  black  mottled  (turkey)  :  Body,  brown 
with  a  green  tip  (and  sometimes  tag  also)  ; 
Legs,  brown  hackle.  Or  Wings,  pale  gray 
turkey;  Body,  gray  mohair  picked  out  at 
(continued  on  page  301) 


UPPER  LEFT  CORNER 
Salmon  Fly- 
Dusty  Miller 
Single  Hook  Size  6 


The  flies  named  below  correspond  to  those 
numbered  in  cut  on  opposite  page.  Work¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  materials  used  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  article. 


UPPER  RIGHT  CORNER 
Salmon  Fly 
Brown  Fairy 
Double  Hook  Size  8 


SINGLE  HOOK 
No.  1  No.  2 

Jock  Scott  Silver  Gray 

Size  3/0  Size  154 


SALMON  FLIES 

No.  3  No.  4  No.  5 

Durham  Rangei  Green  Highlander  Black  Dose 
Size  2  Size  4  Size  2 


DOUBLE  HOOK 
No.  6  No.  7 

Silver  Doctor  Mitchel 
Size  4  Size  G 


EXTRA  QUALITY  BASS  ON  O’SHAUGHNESSY  HOOKS 

No.  9  No.  10  No.  11  No.  12  No.  13 

Silver  Doctor  Howell  Ferguson  Montreal  White  Tip  Scarlet  Ibis 
Size  2  Size  4  Size  4  Size  6  Size  6 


No.  8 

Parmachene  Belle 
Size  2 


DRY  (OR  FLOATING)  FLIES  ON  ENGLISH 
DRY  FLY  HOOKS 

Size  8,  LONG  SHANK  (New  No.  7  Long  May) 
No.  14  No.  15  No.  16  No.  T7 

Yellow  Sally  Mills  Ripple  Pale  Buff  Montreal 


Size  10,  LONG  SHANK  (New  No.  5  Long  May) 
No.  27  No.  2S  No.  29  No.  30  No.  31 
Red  Red  Iron  Blue  March  Apple 
Tag  Quill  Quill  Brown  Grflen 


Size  10,  REGULAR  (New  No.  5) 

No.  37  No.  38  No.  39  No.  40  No.  41 

Grizzly  Little  Dark  Olive  Rube 

King  Marryat  Coachman  Dun  Wood 


No.  52  No.  53  No.  54  No.  55  No.  56 

Whirling  Blue  Montreal  Whirling  Blue  Red 
Dun  Dark  Silver  Body  Dun  Quill  Ant 


•  Size  12,  REGULAR  (New  No.  3) 

No.  63  No.  64  No.  65  No.  66  No.  67 

Brown  Hare’s  Ear  Ginger  Parmachene  Olive 
Sedge  Quill  March  Brown  Belle  Dun  Pale 


EXTRA  OUALITY  TROUT  FLIES  ON 
O’SHAUGHNESSY  HOOKS,  Size  8 


No.  IS 
Babcock 

No.  19 

New  Page 

No.  20 

Red  Tag 

No.  21 
Wilson 

No.  22 
Queen 
of  Waters 

No.  23 
Mills 
No.  1 

Size  10 
No.  24 
Rube 
Wood 

No.  25 
Royal 
Coachman 

No.  26 
Red 
Hackle 

No.  32  No.  33 

Parmachene  Pale 
Belle  Yellow 

No.  34 
Professor 

No.  35 
Orange 
Miller 

No.  36 
Montreal 

No.  42 

No.  43 

Size  12 
No.  44 

No.  45 

No.  46 

Yellow 

Swift 

Dark 

Yellow 

I  Iackstaff 

Sally 

Water  Coachman 

May 

Hackle 

SPECIAL  STREAM  TROUT  FLIES  ON  SNECK 

HOOKS — Size  8 

No.  47  No.  48  No.  49  No.  50  No.  51 
Queen  Flight’s  Marlow  Alexandra  Grannom 
of  Waters  Fancy  Buzz 

Size  10 

No.  57  No.  58  No.  59  No.  60  No.  61  No.  62 
Mershom  Turkey  Gold  Ribbed  Good  Oak  March 
Brown  Hare’s  Ear  Evening  Brown 

Size  12 

No.  68  No.  69  No.  70  No.  71  No.  72  No.  73  No.  74 
Black  Professor  Blue  Golden  Dun  Boots-  Red  Red 
Gnat  Bottle  Midge  Black  Ant  Tag 


No.  75 

Streamer  Yellow  Sally 
Size  6 


No.  76 

Belgrade  Bug  Flat  Wing  Grouse 


^  No.  77 
Streamer  Montreal 
Size  8 
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WHIPPING  A  TROUT  STREAM  IN  APRIL 

BEFORE  THE  ICE  HAS  THAWED  FROM  UNDER  THE  OVERHANGING  BANKS  IS  THE 
BEST  TIME  TO  TAKE  A  PROFITABLE  LESSON  FROM  OLD  LADY  EXPERIENCE 

By  VIRGINIUS 


We  will  leave  the  car  on  the  old  stone  bridge  and  walk  quietly  to  the  bank  of  the  stream 


PERHAPS  if  we  fished  this  stream  to¬ 
gether,  that  is  if  you  are  a  beginner, 
it  would  help  you  to  know  where  the 
trout  hide ;  if  you  are  an  old  angler  it  will 
at  least  give  you  pleasure  to  wade  such  a 
pretty  stream,  even  if  you  do  not  cast  your 
fly  in  just  the  same  places  that  I  do. 

Let  us  leave  our  car  on  the  old  stone 
bridge;  pull  on  our  boots,  joint  our  rods 
and  walk  quietly  down  to  the  foot  of  this 
quiet  stretch  of  water.  As  you  see,  it  is 
the  first  week  in  April ;  there  are  large 
slabs  of  ice  still  piled  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  but  the  hot  sun  is  melting  them 
fast.  We  are  fortunate  to  find  a  few  live 
insects  over  the  stream — these  are  preca¬ 
rious  times  for  them,  for  by  evening  the 
welcome  warmth  which  the  sun  is  so  gra¬ 
ciously  shedding  will  disappear  and  its 
place  will  be  taken  by  a  chill  which  bodes 
ill  for  the  flies  that  have  dared  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  an  April  sun.-  If  you  have  as 
much  faith  as  I,  attach  a  smallish  dun  tied 
dry,  and,  standing  by  the  rock  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  stream,  cast  it  up  toward  the 
head  of  this  quiet  stretch,  to  float  placidly 
down  to  you.  Of  course,  no  one  but  a 
heretic  would  use  a  dry  fly  this  time  of 


year,  but  even  heretics  can  catch  trout ! 
I  really  do  not  think  you  will  get  a  rise 
here,  but  there  is  enough  chance  to  make 
it  worth  while  trying.  Before  you  leave 
this  place  turn  around  and  drop  your  fly 
near  the  foot  of  this  leaning  tree.  Ah, 
you  have  him !  He  is  a  seven  or  eight 
incher ;  do  not  give  too  much  line ;  that’s 
right,  lead  him  up  over  the  net  carefully 
with  the  net !  There  !  you  have  him. 

This  looks  like  a  good  spot.  Stand  be¬ 
low  and  cast  up  to  that  stone  just  behind 
it ;  again  to  the  right— a  little  farther, 
where  the  main  current  runs.  That  will 
never  do!  You  missed  him  clean.  I  don’t 
think  yrou  pricked  him,  so  drop  the  fly 
a  few  feet  above  the  same  spot.  Oh,  he 
is  rising  short !  Really  you  should  use  a 
wet  fly  here ;  I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  change 
it.  Yes,  try  a  Cowdung.  Now  drop  it 
before  him  once  more — that’s  the  way ! 
Strip  in  the  line  quickly— he  rushes  down 
toward  you.  There  he  turns ;  keep  him 
away  from  that  rock,  the  line  might  catch 
in  the  drift  wood  there.  Jove !  he’s  a 
beauty !  Look  out,  here  he  comes !  He 
went  right  past  you ;  it’s  well  that  you 
raised  your  rod  and  kept  a  tight  line  on 


him  then.  His  head  is  out,  get  him  up 
to  you  now.  No,  no;  you  must  not  jab 
at  him  with  the  net.  Now  lead  him  up 
over  the  net,  and  then  lift  it  out.  That’s 
right.  He’ll  go  three-fourths  of  a  pound, 
a  nice  fish. 

Just  below  the  bend  there  is  the  next 
place.  See  how  the  current  cuts  down 
deep  at  the  base  of  the  dead  tree ;  surely 
we  shall  find  a  monster  waiting  there. 
From  above?  No,  I  should  play  safe  and 
go  below,  if  I  were  you.  The  current  is 
thrown  across  the  stream  by  the  tree,  so 
stand  well  to  the  right,  and  you  will  be 
directly  behind  the  fish.  How  do  I  know 
that  there  is  a  trout  there?  Well,  it  is  an 
ideal  place  for  one ;  the  current  will  carry 
food  down  to  it,  it  is  deep  and  the  base 
of  the  tree  offers  a  splendid  hiding  place 
for  his  Troutship.  Yes,  stick  to  the  Cow- 
dung.  You  say  you  thought  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  long  casts?  Sometimes  it  is, 
but  on  a  little  stream  like  this,  if  you 
stand  below  your  fish,  twenty  feet  or  so 
will  be  sufficient.  You  must  strike  him 
quicker!  He  was  half  way  back  to  his 
lair  by  the  time  you  struck.  Try  again. 
Queer,  that  he  won't  rise  again;  perhaps 


The  open  riffle  should  prove  productive  and  a  monster  waits  at  the  base  of  the  dead  tree 
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was  splendid.  You 
may  fish  the  rest  of 
this  riffle,  but  I  am 
afraid  your  rainbow 
churned  things  up 
too  much. 


T 


The  pool  and  the  riffle  just  below  it  are  worth  fishing 


he  is  an  old  timer  that  knows  the  game. 

I  should  try  another  fly  if  I  were  you. 

No,  not  a  Coachman,  something  entirely 
different,  try  a  Parmachene  Belle — yes,  a 
small  one.  Now  be  ready  for  him  this 
time.  Away  from  the  tree !  Away  from 
the  tree !  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  you  should 
have  kept  him  away  from  the  tree ;  he 
simply  wound  your  line  around  this  broken 
limb,  and  snapped  your  leader.  Let  that 
be  a  lesson.  How  big?  About  a  pound 
and  a  half — now  that  you  have  lost  him ! 

This  open  riffle  below  should  prove  pro¬ 
ductive;  a  feeder  joins  the  main  stream 
here,  yes,  over  where  the  leaning  tree  points 
to.  No,  I  should  fish  from  below  the  tree, 
and  cast  upstream.  Go  back  to  the  Cow- 
dung,  and  start  on  the  left,  under  the 
bank.  See;  the  current  of  the  feeder  com¬ 
bines  with  that  of  the  main  stream,  and 
together  they  have  hollowed  out  a  fine  hole 
under  the  leaning  tree.  You  have  him ! 

Oh,  he  is  too  small  to  keep ;  give  him  a 
slack  line,  and  he  will  soon  throw  out  the 
fly.  There  he  goes.  A  bait-fisherman 
could  not  do  that,  could  he?  I  would  drop 
the  fly  in  even  closer  to  the  bank,  such  a 
wee  fellow  surely  is  not  the  inhabitant  of 
such  a  fine  spot.  Good  enough !  Rod  tip 
down  and  over  to  the  right — away  from 
the  tree.  See  him  break !  It’s  a  rainbow 
trout.  Again !  A  nice  fish,  that ;  careful 
with  him.  Get  him  in  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Now  you  know  how  to  use  your  net;  that  That’s  right!  You 


HE  head  of  this 
pool  usually  is 
well  worth  fish¬ 
ing  at  this  time  of 
year.  Later,  a  dry 
fly  floating  over  its 
depths,  proves  killing, 
but  today  you  should 
find  a  good  fish  just 
where  the  stream  en¬ 
ters  the  pool.  I  should 
stand  over  here  in  the 
right  side  of  the  pool 
where  it  is  shallow ; 
you  will  have  more 
room  to  cast,  than 
from  above.  No,  I 
do  not  always  fish 
upstream,  but  it  so 
happens  that  where 
we  have  fished  so  far 
the  upstream  cast  has 
appeared  the  most 
suitable.  Size  up  each 
situation  as  you  come 
to  it,  and  fish  either 
up  or  down  as  ap¬ 
pears  best  suited  to 
each  particular  place, 
taking  as  many  things 
into  consideration  as 
necessary  to  catch 
your  fish.  Yes,  try 
another  fly,  the  old 
Cowdung  is  a  bit  be¬ 
draggled.  A  March 
Brown  is  often  good 
in  April — -in  fact  at 
all  times  it  is  worth 
trying.  Shades  of 
Walton,  you  have  hooked  a  real  fish  this 
time!  Keep  your  rod  bent;  tip  lower,  if 
he  runs  in,  you  can  then  raise  it.  Ease  him 
off !  He  will  snap  your  leader  if  you 
force  him.  Lucky  you  have  this  big  pool 
to  play  him  in.  Keep  him  away  from  the 
outlet,  for  the  current  will  help  him  there. 
That’s  right — let  him  run  up  if  he  wants 
to,  but  be  ready  to  strip  in  quickly  when 
he  turns.  O-o-h  !  I  don’t  blame  you  !  I’d 
say  it  too.  Your  leader  parted.  Paid 
twenty  cents  for  it? 

Well,  you  deserve  to 
lose  him.  This  will 
be  a  lesson  to  you, 
and  I  warrant  that 
the  very  best  leaders 
money  can  buy  will 
be  none  too  good  for 
•you  after  this! 

Try  the  riffle  just 
below  the  pool  and 
see  if  you  cannot  re¬ 
deem  yourself.  Yes, 
fish  down  stream 
here,  if  you  wish. 

Going  back  to  the 
Cowdung?  You  are 
superstitious,  but  I  do 
not  blame  you.  Do 
not  strike  quite  so 
sharply  when  you  fish 
with  the  current. 


have  him!  See  if  you  can  get.  him  up  into 
the  pool ;  acts  like  a  good  fish ;  I  haven’t 
seen  him  yet,  have  you?  Two  pounds? 
Yes!  two  pounds  if  you  lose  him,  but  about 
one  if  you  land  him!  He  is  sulky,  isn’t 
he?  Give  him  a  switch  with  the  rod,  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  fight  left  in  him. 
Careful — careful ;  he’s  not  beaten  yet  by 
any  means.  Look  out !  Keep  a  taut  line ! 
That’s 'just  it;  you  don’t  know  whether  he 
is  well  hooked  or  not.  Now  net  him. 
Isn  t  he  a  beauty!  That’s  right,  break  his 
neck  first,  and  then  remove  your  fly  from 
his  lip.  Many  a  fish  is  lost  between  the 
hand  and  the  creel !  Besides  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  decency  to  kill  a  fish  imme¬ 
diately. 

Time  we  were  going,  I  am  afraid.  I  do 
not  want  to  stop,  either.  Well,  there  is  a 
quiet  stretch  down  below  here  in  the  al¬ 
ders;  we’ll  have  a  try  at  that,  and  then 
quit.  Now  you  will  have  a  chance  to  cast 
farther,  but  look  out  for  the  alders.  No, 
you  must  not  let  your  fly  drift  here ;  it 
will  sink  too  deep ;  the  current  is  not  fast 
enough  to  carry  it.  Take  the  line  in  your 
left  hand  up  near  the  first  guide,  and  pull 
it  in  slowly;  at  the  same  time  make  the 
rod  tip  tremble  to  give  the  fly  action.  Not 
too  fast ;  that’s  better.  Now  when  you 
make  your  next  cast  allow  the  line  in  your 
left  hand  to  run  out  through  the  guides, 
by  moving  your  hand  up  to  the  last  guide 
at  the  same  speed  at  which  the  line  goes 
out.  Fine !  Now  retrieve  it  as — he’s 
hooked !  Keep  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  I  know  it  is  hard,  but  that  is  what 
makes  it  fun.  A  rainbow!  Isn’t  that 
pretty  when  he  comes  out  of  water !  Try 
to  keep  him  on  a  fairly  short  line,  or  you 
will  lose  control  of  him,  and  he  will  get 
into  the  bank.  Oh !  I  s;.y,  that 
was  stupid!  Your  line  is  caught  in  the 
branches  over  your  head.  You,  should 
have  eyes  in  the  top  as  well  as  the  back 
of  your  head  when  trout  fishing.  Thank 
goodness  he’s  pulling  hard  and  keeping  the 
line  tight.  Easy  now !  There,  it’s  loose 
at  last.  Strip  in  your  line  and  net  him. 
Good !  I  wouldn’t  have  given  a  fig  for 
your  chances  of  landing  that  fish.  Ha ! 
Ha  !  Ha  !  I  can’t  help  it !  After  all  the 
luck  you  had  in  landing  him — to  let  him 
slip  through  your  fingers !  Oh !  that’s  hard 
luck  indeed !  Why  didn’t  you  kill  him  at 
once,  as  I  told  you?  Well,  that’s  another 
lesson  from  old  lady  Experience. 


•  •.  •  V- 


* 

.  - 


There  is  a  quiet  stretch  down  here  in  the  alders 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  IVILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


CONNECTICUT  DEER 


A  FEW  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  a  long,  close  sea- 
son,  there  were  several  thousand  deer  in  the 


state  of  Connecticut.  These  deer  were  beautiful 
objects  of  the  landscape,  often  seen;  and  their  fre¬ 
quent  appearance  gave  great  pleasure  to  visitors  and 
to  residents. 

Farmers  generally  agreed  that  they  did  no  harm  , 
whatever  to  the  crops,  though  in  a  few  places  it  was 
declared  that  they  damaged  young  fruit  trees  by  nip¬ 
ping  off  the  terminal  shoots.  A  few  people  also  said 
that  by  pasturing  on  it  they  injured  the  growing  rye 
in  winter  and  spring,  statements  which  were  ridiculed 
by  farmers  and  were  recognized  as  mere  pretexts  de¬ 
vised  by  those  who  wanted  some  excuse  to  kill  the 
deer.  The  result  of  all  the  talk  was  that  finally  the 
Connecticut  legislature  passed  a  law  permitting  any 
land-owner  to  destroy  with  a  shot-gun,  on  his  own 
land,  deer  which  were  injuring  his  crops. 

This  action  removed  any  protection  whatever  for 
the  deer,  and  turned  these  animals  over  to  the  mercies 
of  the  more  thoughtless  and  worthless  part  of  the 
population.  Deer  were  hunted  everywhere  by  everyone, 
and  by  all  methods.  They  were  stalked  and  run  with 
dogs,  and  most  of  them  have  been  slaughtered.  The 
number  left  in  the  state  is  very  small. 

When  the  Connecticut  legislature  passed  this  deer 
law  it  must  have  known  that  the  result  would  be  the 
extermination  of  the  deer.  If  its  members  did  not 
know  this  they  were  deplorably  lacking  in  experience 
and  common  sense.  The  legislature  of  the  state  has 
practically  wiped  out  the  deer.  Was  this  done  inten¬ 
tionally  or  through  ignorance? 

It  is  true  enough  that  nature  and  what  we  call 
economic  improvement  do  not  go  together.  It  is  true 
enough,  perhaps,  that  the  deer  did  destroy  an  occa¬ 
sional  fruit  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  they  gave  a  very 
great  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  farmers  and  to  all 
country  dwellers  in  the  state,  and  most  people  felt  that 
this  pleasure  more  than  compensated  for  the  slight 
damage  that  they  did. 


It  is  reported  that  since  October,  1916 — seventeen 
months — there  have  been  killed  in  Connecticut  2975 
deer,  something  more  than  300,000  pounds  of  wild 
meat,  150  tons,  worth  approximately  $75,000 — wasted 
within  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Is  this  good  economy 
—in  these  times?  Every  nature  lover  in  Connecticut, 
and  practically  every  farmer,  would  like  to  see  the 
deer  protected  again.  One  wonders  whether  they 
will  be. 

If  the  Connecticut  legislature  should  now  put  a  close 
season  on  the  deer,  it  is  possible  that  in  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  they  might  increase  to  something  like  their  num¬ 
bers  of  a  few  years  ago;  but  will  this  be  done?  We 
fear  not. 


AN  EXCELLENT  APPOINTMENT 


'THE  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Warwick  S.  Car- 
A  penter  as  secretary  of  the  Conservation  commis¬ 
sion  of  New  York  gives  further  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  conservation  commissioner  of  this 
state  to  take  cognizance  of  nothing  but  efficiency  in 
the  running  of  his  department. 

It  was  a  fortunate  day  for  New  York  when  Mr. 
George  D.  Pratt,  a  business  man  of  wide  experience, 
accepted  the  office  of  conservation  commissioner.  The 
activities  of  this  department  have  been  in  accord 
with  the  ideals  of  the  best  sportsmanship  of  the  state 
and  country,  and  the  example  that  has  been  set  is 
bound  to  have  an  effect  on  sport  that  will  go  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  State. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  with  the  conservation  com¬ 
mission  since  Mr.  Pratt  assumed  charge,  and  his 
official  title  has  been  “confidential  secretary  to  the 
commissioner.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  been  Mr. 
Pratt’s  right  hand  man  and  has  initiated  and  developed 
a  large  number  of  activities  of  the  greatest  practical 
use  to  the  conservation  movement.  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
a  tireless  worker  of  wide  experience  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  world,  which  has  been  of  great 
service  in  his  present  occupation.  Since  coming  to 
the  commission  he  has  learned  the  art  of  moving  pic¬ 
ture  photography  and  has  filmed  most  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  activities  of  the  commission.  These  films 
have  done  a  splendid  educational  work  among  the 
farmers  and  sportsmen  of  the  state. 

He  has  won  the  right  to  the  position  that  he  now 
occupies,  and  he  enters  upon  his  new  position  with 
the  best  wishes  of  everyone  who  wants  to  see  more 
game  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Clinton  G.  Abbott,  the  well- 
known  lecturer  on  birds,  to  the  place  vacated  by  Mr. 
Carpenter,  is  one  that  finds  equal  approbation  among 
sportsmen  and  conservationists.  No  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  produced  a  more  interesting  series  of  still  life 
pictures  of  birds  than  Mr.  Abbott.  As  a  lecturer  he 
is  both  charming  and  convincing.  The  conservation 
commission  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  the 
services  of  one  so  splendidly  adapted  by  talent  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  forwarding  the  conservation  movement. 


NESTING  TIME  IN  THE  BATTLE  ZONE 

(ANE  of  the  interesting  minor  effects  of  the  war  in 
France  and  Flanders  has  been  found  in  the  bearing 
it  has  had  upon  bird  life.  In  the  vast  devastated  regions, 
and  in  the  back  areas,  where  the  killing  of  game  is  a  mil¬ 
itary  crime,  the  partridges  have  increased  in  abnormal 
numbers.  They  have  become  extraordinarily  tame,  and 
on  big  stretches  it  is  almost  impossible  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  different  coveys.  This  superabundance  of 
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fairly  easy  quarry  to  take  has  attracted  quite  an  array  of 
falcons  and  hawks,  which  in  like  manner  have  become 
very  tame.  The  falcons  seem  to  have  partitioned  the 
areas,  and  during  morning  rides  one  is  likely  to  find 
the  same  peregrine  sitting  on  its  accustomed  perch — a 
milestone  or  wirepost.  In  fact,  the  peregrines  became 
either  so  lazy  or  so  clever  that  they  would  wait  until  the 
accustomed  horseman  arrived  to  flush  the  coveys.  Then 
there  would  be  a  short  impromptu  chase  without  fear  of 
the  Provost  Marshal. 

It  was  remarkable  how  the  birds  clung  to  their  locali¬ 
ties  even  though  all  natural  and  artificial  landmarks  had 
been  obliterated  by  shell  fire.  A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Field  was  in  that  desolation  of  desolations  known 
as  the  Somme  battlefields  during  the  nesting  season.  Al¬ 
though  all  vestige  of  their  former  homes  had  gone,  each 
magpie  colony  was  back  again  in  its  beat.  Trees  there 
were  none  for  them.  All  that  remained  were  a  few  low, 
blackened  stumps.  The  birds  apparently  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed  at  this.  They  erected  their  great  domed  struc¬ 
tures  on  any  post  or  stump  that  gave  sufficient  purchase. 
Now  the  magpie  in  the  nesting  season  is  not  gregarious, 
but  the  force  of  circumstances  so  cramped  their  instinct 
that  in  many  localities  where  one  solitary  tree  or  bush 
had  survived  the  blasting  effects  of  high  explosives,  three 
or  even  four  pairs  of  magpies  had  each  constructed  a 
nest.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  had  forced  upon 
these  solitary  nest-builders  the  gregarity  of  rooks.  The 
fledglings  were  easily  obtained,  and  every  unit  in  the 
vicinity  suffered  from  a  plethora  of  rakish  magpie  pets. 

It  was  pathetic  when  the  swallows  and  martins  re¬ 
turned  in  the  spring  to  see  their  distress  when  they  found 
the  buildings  they  remembered  as  their  traditional  man¬ 
sions  razed  or  metamorphosed  out  of  all  recognition. 
They  circled  and  circled  and  twittered  in  their  anxiety, 
judging,  no  doubt,  in  their  small  brains  that  their  homing 
instinct  had  played  them  false.  They  did  not,  however, 
desert  the  locality,  but  set  about  pegging  out  new  claims. 
Then  a  dire  misfortune  overtook  them.  The  lazy  and 
truculent  sparrows  had  also  been  evicted  by  the  violence 
of  war.  There  were  no  eaves  and  thatched  roofs  for 
them  to  inhabit.  They,  therefore,  sat  around  and  waited 
until  the  martins  had  three-parts  constructed  their  nests 
and  then  the  sparrows  dispossessed  them,  and  installed 
themselves.  The  sparrow  is  a  truculent  bully,  and  the 
inoffensive  little  martins  had  no  chance  against  him,  when 
he  entered  into  occupation.  Ultimately  the  martins  sought 
refuge  in  the  lately  vacated  Boche  dug-outs  where  the 
impudent  sparrows  were  never  seen  to  follow  them. 


CANINE  DISSIMULATION 

HAT  the  dog  can  dissimulate  to  some  purpose  is  well 
known,  and  examples  of  this  canine  trait  have  fre¬ 
quently  come  within  the  experience  of  most  people,  ob¬ 
serves  the  Shooting  Times.  We  are,  however,  tempted 
to  recount  an  interesting  little  story  which  is  vouched  for 
by  a  medical  friend  of  ours.  It  would  almost  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  dogs  “were  deceivers  ever.”  In  a  family 
which  the  doctor  often  visits  a  favorite  and  very  intelli¬ 
gent  dog  is  kept  and  petted.  Its  master  is  a  particularly 
good-natured,  kind-hearted  man,  and  the  good  wife  is 
often  obliged  to  adopt  stringent  measures  to  prevent  him 
from  being  imposed  upon.  My  friend  went  often  to  dine 
with  him,  and  was  always  much  amused  at  the  curious 
behavior  of  the  dog.  So  long  as  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  present  in  the  dining-room,  the  creature  lay  still  in 
its  corner  and  never  attempted  to  move.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  she  went  out  on  some  domestic  errand — after  the 
meal  was  finished — it  would  instantly  jump  up,  run  to 
the  table,  and  make  a  very  successful  appeal  for  viands. 


No  sooner  did  he  hear  the  returning  footsteps  of  its  ob¬ 
durate  mistress  than  he  hurried  back  to  his  place.  These 
tactics  were  engaged  in  so  regularly  and  frequently  that 
they  must  have  been  the  result  of  close  reasoning  and  not 
of  mere  accident  or  coincidence.  And  still  some  people 
will  persist  in  saying  that  animals  are  never  guided  by 
any  higher  faculty  than  instinct. 


INDIAN  NAMES  ARE  BEST 

OME  Blackfeet  Indians,  with  a  taste  and  a  respect  for 
Nature  that  shames  the  paleface,  have  protested  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  says  the  Magazine  of  Amer¬ 
ican  History,  against  the  barbarous  custom  of  tacking 
silly,  meaningless,  vulgar  names  to  noble  natural  objects. 
A  melodious  word,  with  poetic  significance  and  very  likely 
commemorating  some  charming  native  legend,  is  calmly 
ignored  in  favor  of  Jones’  Gulch,  or  Smith’s  Falls. 

It  is  even  worse  in  the  matter  of  towns.  Nearly  all  the 
good  names  in  North  America  are  those  bestowed  by  the 
Indians  or  the  early  French  and  Spanish  explorers.  LTn- 
less  there  is  some  excellent  reason  to  the  contrary,  au¬ 
thority  ought  to  insist  always  upon  the  Indian  names. 

It  is  a  matter  on  which  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  more  important  mountain  peaks  on  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  Rockies  within  the  Glacier  National  Park 
have  for  the  most  part  received  the  names  of  old  Indian 
chiefs  and  warriors,  who  in  their  time  were  famous  in 
the  land  now  occupied  by  their  descendants. 

CARP  AND  SQUID  AS  FOOD  FISHES 

p  AT  the  Carp”  is  the  caption  on  an  attractive  poster 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
It  is  used  in  a  carp  campaign  which  is  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  bureau  independently  and  also  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  States’  relation  service'  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Prospective  eaters  of  carp  are  invited 
to  write  for  information  and  recipes.  This  campaign 
is  intended  to  promote  the  fuller  utilization  of  carp  in 
regions  in  which  it  occurs  as  an  abundant  food  fish. 

In  several  ways  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  coming 
to  a  realization  of  the  history-making  times  in  which  we 
are  living.  There  is  a  story  current  of  an  English  nurse 
who,  when  some  badly  wounded  soldiers  complained  of 
the  hospital  food,  silenced  their  objections  by  the  indig¬ 
nant  remark,  “Well,  you  men  don’t  seem  to  know 
there  is  a  war  on.”  The  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  is  also  experimenting  with  squid  as  a  food  fish 
might  to  some  persons  suggest  a  dire  extremity  in  the 
matter  of  food.  This,  however,  is  far  from  the  case. 
It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  have  eaten  squid  for  many 
years.  According  to  the  experiments  of  the  Government 
squid  meat  contains  87  per  cent,  protein.  It  digests  more 
slowly  than  some  other  meats,  which  indicates  that  it 
would  probably  be  a  part  of  the  heavy  meal  of  the  day. 

AN  AGED  DISCIPLE  OF  NIMROD 

D  ETER  C.  ARCHER,  of  Croton-on-Hudson,  dean  of 
1  hunters,  although  in  his  ninety-second  year,  traveled 
eight  miles  recently  and  took  out  a  hunting  license  in 
Peekskill.  Archer  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  hunting 
enthusiasts  in  the  State.  His  specialty  is  shooting  ducks 
along  the  Hudson  and  Croton  Rivers,  and  before  New 
York  City  took  over  the  entire  Croton  River  for  its  water 
supply  several  years  ago,  he  reaped  a  good  harvest. 

“I  expect  to  live  to  take  out  several  more  annual 
licenses,”  Archer  is  said  to  have  remarked.  “I  don’t 
think  I’m  too  old  for  this  sport.  I  have  the  qualifications 
of  good  huntsmanship — a  steady  hand  and  clear  vision, 
and  I  can  bring  them  down  at  every  shot." 
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A  SPERM  WHALE  ASHORE  NEAR  NEW  YORK 

SCIENTIFIC  INTEREST  CENTERS  IN  A  FULL  GROWN  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  MUCH  PRIZED  SPERM 
WHALE  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FISHERMEN  RECENTLY  GROUNDED  ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND  BEACH 


AT  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1918,  a  patrol  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Coast  Guard  Station  on  the 
Great  South  Beach  opposite  Bellport,  Long 
Island,  was  attracted  by  the  floundering 
and  splashing  of  a  great  creature  at  the 
water’s  edge.  The  animal,  a  veritable  levi¬ 
athan,  could  not  be  distinguished  clearly  in 
the  darkness,  but  it  was  fast  aground,  with 
the  tide  receding.  It  was  probably  suffo¬ 
cated  by  its  own  weight  as  soon  as  it  lost 
the  support  of  the  water,  for  by  daybreak 
it  was  dead,  high  and  dry  on  the  beach.  It 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  least  common  of 
large  cetaceans  in  waters  near  New  York — 
a  sperm  whale. 

News  of  the  stranded  whale  finally 
reached  me  by  telephone,  and  early  on 
March  first  I  arrived  at  Bellport.  A  very 
dense  fog,  combined  with  an  unaccountable 
scarcity  of  mariner’s  compasses,  made  the 
baymen  with  whom  I  tried  to  negotiate  un¬ 
willing  to  ferry  me  over  the  ice-filled  bay  in 
a  “scooter” — one  of  those  flat,  amphibious 
sailboats  peculiar  to  Long  Island,  which  are 
equally  at  home  on  the  ice  or  in  the  water. 
So  I  was  obliged  to  make  the  long  land 
trip  to  the  beach  by  way  of  Smith’s  Point. 

The  whale,  which  lay  half  buried  in  the 
sand,  was  a  full-grown  female  sperm  whale, 
approximately  thirty-nine  feet  long.  In 
bulk  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  third  of 
what  a  bull  sperm  whale  might  be  expected 
to  attain,  but  for  a  cow  whale  it  averaged 
up  well.  In  the  hands  of  trained  whalemen 
its  blubber  would  have  yielded  about  650 
gallons  of  oil,  which  would  have  a  market 
value  of  something  over  $300.  The  meat 
and  bones  would  have  an  additional  value 
of  perhaps  $150  for  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizer.  The  Bellport  life-guards  had 
opened  the  huge  “case”  of  spermaceti  in 
the  whale’s  great  blunt  head,  and  had  bailed 
out  about  two  barrels  of  the  limpid,  valuable 
oil,  besides  which  they  had  stripped  off  a 
good  portion  of  the  blubber,  which  had  a 
maximum  thickness  of  five  inches,  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  carcass.  They  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  “try  out”  the  oil  from  this  in  an 
iron  pot  on  the  beach.  They  had  spoiled 
their  chances  of  selling  the  skeleton  to  a 
museum  by  hacking  off  one  flipper  and  the 
lower  jaw  with  an  ax,  but  some  of  them 
were  making  a  perfunctory  search  for  am¬ 
bergris  in  the  whale’s  intestines.  They 
were  keenly  interested  to  learn  that  a  ton 
of  ambergris  is  worth  close  to  a  million 
dollars,  but  the  search  through  a  lone  whale 
might  have  lost  some  of  its  zest  had  they 
realized  that  probably  less  than  two  tons 
of  this  precious  perfume-mordant  have  been 
found  during  all  the  centuries  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  has  been  known  to  men. 


HE  Natural  History  Department 
has  been  for  nearly  half  a 
century  a  clearing-house  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  to  all.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  send  any  questions 
that  come  under  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  Robert  Cushman  Mur¬ 
phy,  in  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 
Mr.  Murphy,  zvho  is  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science  of 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  will  ansiver 
through  these  columns.  [Editors.] 


The  sperm  whale  is  the  only  large  whale 
that  has  teeth ;  it  is  this  feature,  in  fact, 
which  distinguishes  it  sharply  from  the 
several  species  of  whalebone  whales.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  most  of  the  natural  history 
books,  the  sperm  whale’s  teeth  are  confined 
to  its  narrow,  lower  jaw,  but  it  has  been 
known  to  whalers  for  two  hundred  years 
or  more  that  there  are  also  teeth  partly  or 
completely  buried  in  the  gum  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  Bellport  whale,  for  instance,  had 
no  less  than  twelve  misshapen  teeth,  about 
two  inches  in  length  and  with  closed  pulp 
cavities,  projecting  slightly  from  the  sockets 
in  the  upper  jaw  into  which  the  larger, 
lower  teeth  fit  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  creature’s  upper  jaw, 
these  curved,  nearly  obsolete  teeth  were 
distributed  between  the  eighth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  sockets. 

The  whale’s  stomach  was  entirely  empty, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 'the  animal  was 
sick  when  it  came  ashore.  The  latter  sup¬ 
position  alone  kept  the  Bellport  guards 
from  feasting  upon  its  flesh,  for  they  would 
have  liked  to  serve  it  in  the  Government 
House  after  the  recent  notoriety  that 
“whale  luncheons”  have  enjoyed.  The 
writer  has  many  times  dined  upon  sperm 
whale  meat  and  has  found  it  good  eating, 
especially  when  cooked  in  the  form  of 
“Hamburg  steak.”  It  is  admittedly  inferior 
to  humpback  whale  flesh,  however,  being 
rather  oily,  and  in  Japan,  where  whale  meat 
is  almost  a  staple  food,  the  sperm  whale 
brings  the  lowest  price  and  is  eaten  only  by 
the  poorer  classes.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  humpback  feeds 
exclusively  upon  crustaceans — free-swim¬ 
ming  shrimps — which  ought  to  make  its 
flesh  palatable  if  an  animal’s  food  has  any 
influence  in  this  respect.  The  sperm  whale 
eats  chiefly  squid.  I  have  seen  a  medium¬ 
sized  bull  belch  up  seventy-five  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  squids  while  it  was  being  lanced  by 
New  Bedford  whalemen. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  Amer¬ 
ican  whalemen,  who  did  their  hunting  from 
thirty-foot  boats  and  struck  their  prey  with 
hand-harpoons,  the  sperm  whale  differed 
from  all  other  whales  in  that  “it  fought 
with  both  ends,”  i.e.,  both  jaw  and  flukes, 
whereas  the  others  were  dangerous  only 
when  they  could  bring  their  thrashing  tails 
into  play.  A  sperm  whale  has  no  choice : 
he  will  shiver  your  boat  with  a  gentle  tap 
of  his  flukes,  or  bite  it  in  half  with  his 
scissor-like  jaw.  If  sufficiently  enraged  he 
may  even  sink  your  staunch  two-hundred 
ton  bark  with  the  great  battering  ram  of  his 
square,  slightly  lop-sided  head.  Sperm 
whales  are  tenacious  fighters,  especially  the 
half-grown  bulls.  On  October  9,  1912,  a 
memorable  day  to  me,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  crew  of  a  whaleboat  which  struck  a 
“forty-barrel  bull,”  that  is,  a  whale  which 
subsequently  yielded  forty  barrels  of  sperm 
oil.  It  happened  just  north  of  th'e  equator, 
and  we  planted  our  harpoon  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  All  day  long,  over 
a  choppy  ocean,  sometimes  right  through 
great  schools  of  whales,  our  lively  young 
bull  kept  six  of  us  straining  at  the  line, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  nine  hours’ 
toil  that  we  finally  lanced  it  to  death. 

The  commonest  whale  along  the  Long 
Island  coast  in  winter  has,  until  recent 
years,  been  the  Atlantic  right  whale.  At 
Amagansett  and  the  Hamptons  the  right¬ 
whaling  equipment  stiff  stands  ready  for 
service  on  the  beach,  and  as  late  as  1907 
important  catches  were  made.  At  other 
seasons  hunipbacks  sometimes  pass  up  and 
down  the  coast,  and  the  swift,  slender  fin¬ 
back  whales  feed  regularly  offshore  in  sum¬ 
mer.  In  July,  1916,  six  finbacks  came  in¬ 
side  the  inlet  of  Jamaica  Bay  and  one  of 
them,  which  measured  fifty  feet  in  length, 
was  stranded  on  a  bar  and  soon  killed  by 
the  swarms  of  people  that  flocked  to  it  in 
launches,  sailboats,  rowboats,  and  even  by 
swimming.  This  unfortunate  creature  was 
afterwards  covered  with  a  tent  into  which 
its  alleged  owners  charged  ten  cents  ad¬ 
mission  until  the  board  of  health  compelled 
the  removal  of  the  great  carcass.  * 

Sperm  whales  are  now  rather  rare  in  this 
latitude,  although  in  the  early  days  of 
American  whaling  they  were  taken  not  in¬ 
frequently  in  Long  Island  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  waters.  They  are  primarily  warm- 
water  mammals,  and  they  seldom  occur  in 
winter  anywhere  north  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  Bellport  whale  may  possibly  have  been 
making  an  unusually  early  northward  mi¬ 
gration  in  order  to  give  .birth  to  her  calf, 
when  she  ran  onto  the  treacherous  sand 
bars  of  the  south  shore  and  came  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end.  R.  C.  M. 
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THE  CHIMNEY  SWIFT 

NOTES  ON  A  USEFUL  BIRD  AND  SOME 
OF  ITS  CURIOUS  ORIENTAL  RELATIVES 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Macon,  Geor¬ 
gia,  has  written  as  follows  about  a 
conspicuous,  widely  distributed,  and 
yet  not  very  well  known  bird : 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
winter  home  of  a  beautiful  little  bird  we 
have  here  from  April  to  October?  It  is  the 
§wift  (we  call  it  Chimney  Sweep).  Near 
my  home,  in  August  and  September,  about 
dusk  every  day,  you  can  see  hundreds  of 
them  dropping  into  a  large  chimney  to 
roost.  I  have  seen  over  two  thousand  of 
them  circling  around  this  chimney,  and  how 
they  pack  in  there  for  the  night  is  interest¬ 
ing.  I  suppose  they  winter  in  South 
America.” 

From  almost  every  point  of  view  the 
Chimney  Swift  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  North  American  land  birds.  Its  tech¬ 
nical  name,  Cheetura  pelagica,  means  “the 
spine-tail  of  the  sea,”  which,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  fixed  terms  of  science,  is  not 
more  than  half  appropriate,  for  the  only 
sea  with  which  the  swift  can  be  fairly  asso¬ 
ciated  is  that  of  the  boundless  atmosphere — 
the  ocean  of  the  sky. 

The  bird  belongs  to  a  family  of  about  a 
hundred  species  which  are  distributed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  but  are  most 
numerous  in  the  tropics.  The  Chimney 
Swift  is  the  only  representative  of  this 
family  that  has  penetrated  into  eastern 
North  America,  where  it  breeds  all  the  way 
from  the  Gulf  coast  to  Quebec  and  New¬ 
foundland.  Its  winter  home  is  not  in  the 
South  American  continent,  as  our  corre¬ 
spondent  supposes,  but  in  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Its  northward  and  southward 
range  is  therefore  rather  limited  when 
compared  with  those  of  many  birds  having 
much  inferior  powers  of  flight,  but  which 
migrate  perhaps  from  Alaska  to  the  equator 
or  beyond. 

The  swifts  are  related  to  the  humming¬ 
birds  and  the  Whip-poor-will,  and  are  not 
at  all  close  cousins  of  the  swallows  with 
which  they  are  popularly  associated.  Their 
resemblance  to  the  swallows  is  purely  su¬ 
perficial,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  a  study 
of  the  internal  anatomy.  The  similarity  is 
an  excellent  example,  however,  of  what  is 
called  “parallelism”  or  “convergence”  in  na¬ 
ture,  which  means  merely  that  similar  hab¬ 
its  as  regards  flight,  aerial  feeding,  nesting, 
etc.,  have  resulted  in  the  evolution,  from 
diverse  ancestry,  of  birds  having  many  of 
the  same  bodily  characteristics.  In  other 
words,  the  resemblance  is  adaptive;  nature 
is  so  precise,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  un¬ 
told  millions  of  experiments,  that  one  basic 
type  of  mouth,  wing,  tail,  and  hind  limb 
best  suits  the  way  of  life  of  both  swift  and 
swallow,  and  has  been  acquired  by  each 
independently.  All  of  this  is  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  evolution,  but  the  facts  corre¬ 
spond,  in  a  sense,  to  the  independent  inven- 
ion  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  or  canoe,  or 
>honetic  alphabet,  by  widely  separated  races 
>f  primitive  men. 

The  Chimney  Swift  is  an  excellent  exam- 
>le  of  a  bird  that  has  definitely  benefited 
hrough  the  settlement  of  this  continent  by 
eople  who  construct  permanent  habitations. 


Before  the  white  men  came  these  birds 
made  their  nests  within  the  hollow  hearts 
of  great  dead  forest  trees,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a  tremendous  increase  in  their 
numbers  must  have  taken  place  during 
the  three  centuries  in  which  the  supply  of 
brick  or  stone  chimneys  has  been  constantly 
growing.  Audubon  tells  of  a  certain  plane 
tree  in  the  forests  of  Kentucky  in  which 
he  counted  over  nine  thousand  of  these 
swifts,  clinging  to  the  inside  of  the  hollow 
trunk !  But  a  spectacle  like  this  may  never 
be  seen  again,  for  the  swifts  have  adopted 
the  man-made  chimney  as  their  preferred 
nesting  environment,  and  they  find  an . 
abundance  of  such  sites,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  good  New  Englanders 
put  wire  netting  over  their  chimney-tops 
from  the  notion  that  swifts  bring  bed-bugs 
into  the  house.  The  parasites  of  the  birds 
are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  unwelcome 
pests  that  they  are  supposed  to  be,  but  are 
a  species  of  Mallophaga,  or  feather-eating 
louse,  which  does  not  infest  the  person  or 
property  of  human  beings,  and  which  dies, 
indeed,  soon  after  removal  from  its  normal 
air,  for  its  puny  feet  are  useless  for  perch- 
#host,  the  swift. 

The  Chimney  Swift  all  but  lives  in  the 
ing,  and  can  support  the  bird  only  when 
it  clings  with  its  claws  to  some  rough,  ver¬ 
tical  surface  and  props  itself  up  with  the 
sharp  spines  on  the  ends  of  its  tail  feath¬ 
ers.  Its  flight  is  speedy,  agile,  and  impres¬ 
sively  efficient,  though  less  graceful  than 
the  swallow’s.  It  is  said,  on  whose  author¬ 
ity  I  do  not  know,  to  cover  a  thousand 
miles  during  a  day’s  flight,  which  sometimes 
includes  the  period  before  dawn,  and  the 
evening  twilight,  as  well  as  the  hours  of 
sunshine.  Its  food,  captured  entirely  on  the 
wing,  comprises  beetles,  flying  ants,  mos¬ 
quitos,  bugs,  grasshoppers,  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  so  that  its  feeding  habits  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  highly  beneficial  from  our  stand¬ 
point.  While  hawking  food  for  its  young 
it  fills  up  its  capacious  mouth  and  cheeks 
with  insects  before  it  returns  to  the  nest. 
The  bill  of  the  swift  is  exceedingly  small, 
but  its  mouth  extends  back  under  the  eye, 
and  when  it  is  opened  is  about  the  only 
thing  visible  from  the  front. 

The  nesting  materials  of  the  Chimney 
Swift  are,  like  its  prey,  gathered  in  mid¬ 
air,  for  the  birds  skim  over  tall  trees  and 
snap  off  with  their  mouths  (not  with  their 
feet,  as  has  often  been  said)  tiny  dead 
twigs  from  the  topmost  branches.  The 
twigs  are  carried  to  the  dark  interior  of  the 
selected  chimney  and  are  glued  to  the  brick 
wall  and  to  one  another  by  sticky,  gelatinous 
saliva  which  comes  from  glands  in  the 
bird’s  mouth.  A  substantial,  semi-circular 
basket  is  thus  formed  for  the  four  white 
eggs,  and,  barring  a  long  period  of  heavy 
rain,  or  an  unfortunate  use  of  the  open 
fireplace  below,  the'  young  swiftlets  hatch 
and  thrive  until  they  literally  overflow  their 
hanging  cradle,  after  which  they  may  be 
found  clinging  solemnly  and  patiently  to 
the  sooty  walls,  “sitting  on  their  tails.” 
Many  such  have  I  watched  in  my  boyhood 
inside  the  tower  of  an  old  Long  Island 
wooden  windmill. 


Some  of  the  Oriental  relatives  of  the 
Chimney  Swift  have  dispensed  altogether 
with  twigs  in  the  construction  of  their 
nests,  and  weave  them  with  saliva  alone, 
the  latter  substance  hardening  in  the  air 
precisely  like  the  silk  of  a  spider  or  cater¬ 
pillar.  These  are  the  famous  “soup  nests” 
of  Chinese  epicures.  The  newly-made  gela¬ 
tin  baskets  are  scraped  from  the  walls  of 
the  caves  in  which  they  are  built,  and  after 
a  process  of  refining  the  nest  substance  is 
served  up  as  soup  at  the  expensive  and 
delectable  banquets  of  the  mandarins ! 

So  quickly  do  the  Chimney  Swifts  vanish 
in  autumn  and  reappear  in  the  spring,  that 
the  extraordinary  idea  that  these  birds  sleep 
through  the  winter  in  tree-trunks,  or  caves, 
or  even  in  the  mud  of  ponds,  has  in  the 
past  had  credence  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  R.  C.  M. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BIRDS 
IN  A  HARD  WINTER 

THE  severity  of  the  winter  just  past 
caused  much  suffering  to  residents  of 
the  northern  states,  and  had  an  important 
effect  also  on  the  wild  things  in  nature. 
The  severe  cold  which  early  closed  up 
great  bodies  of  water  like  Long  Island 
Sound  and  Great  South  Bay,  drove  many 
birds  far  south  of  their  usual  winter  range. 
Northern  species,  such  as  oldsquaws,  black 
sea-coots  and  goosanders — all  birds  that 
are  very  unusual  on  the  North  Carolina 
Coast — were  seen  in  the  waters  of  Curri¬ 
tuck  Sound.  Canvasbacks  have  been  more 
abundant  in  North  Carolina  waters  than 
for  many  years,  and  are  said  to  have 
reached  Georgia.  Harlequin  ducks  went  as 
far  south  as  South  Carolina. 

An  inte-resting  report  recently  issued  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush,  the  eminent  state 
ornithologist  of  Massachusetts,  covers  va¬ 
rious  New  England  birds  and  comments  on 
this  remarkable  southward  extension  of 
migration.  His  report  is  gloomy  so  far  as 
grouse  and  quail  are  concerned.  In  the 
northern  states  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  continuously  for  nearly  three 
months,  with  a  resulting  scarcity  of  food 
for  these  species.  In  all  the  northern  states 
these  birds  are  greatly  reduced  in  numbers, 
while  their  enemies — foxes,  hawks  and 
owls— are  unusually  abundant.  Rabbits, 
which  constitute  the  chief  food  of  some  of 
our  larger  hawks  and  owls,  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  scarce  in  the  north,  and  there  has  been 
a  migration  southward  of  goshawks  and 
the  larger  owls,  which  here  prey  largely  on 
non-migratory  game  birds.  The  outlook 
for  upland  shooting  next  fall  seems  dis¬ 
couraging. 

The  goshawk  has  been  more  numerous 
in  many  localities  than  last  year.  Late  in 
November  it  was  reported  as  coming  south 
through  Canadian  provinces  from  the 
north,  where  a  great  dearth  of  rabbits 
prevailed.  Upwards  of  6o  specimens  have 
been  reported  as  taken  in  Massachusetts, 
and  one  taxidermist  in  Rhode  Island  had 
more  than  50  goshawks  brought  in.  Many 
have  been  seen  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Berkshire  hills.  Sparrow  hawks  were 
noted  in  eastern  localities  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  throughout 
December,  and  a  few  sharp-shinned  and 
rough-legged  hawks  were  reported. 
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THE  FINISHING  OF  GUNSTOCKS  AND  RODS 

AN  EXPERT  OF  TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  GIVES  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  PROCESS 
OF  PERFECTING  AND  RE-FINISHING  THE  WOODWORK  OF  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  EQUIPMENTS 


TO  a  great  many  people,  wood  finish¬ 
ing  is  more  or  less  a  mystery,  and 
the  mystery  idea  is  encouraged  by 
experts  in  this  line ;  in  this  article  I  will 
try  to  dispel  this  idea  and  give  you  some 
of  the  benefit  of  my  twenty  years  of  va¬ 
ried  experience. 

Woods  arc 
grouped  hy  finish¬ 
ers  under  two 
heads.  First: 

Close  grained 
woods,  such  as  ma¬ 
ple,  bamboo,  pine. 

Second:  Open 
grained  wood  s, 
such  as  mahogany, 
walnut,  ash,  and 
oak.  Each  requires 
a  different  treat¬ 
ment,  so  I  will  give 
both;  these  direc¬ 
tions  will  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  house-fin¬ 
ishing  or  any  nat- 
u  r  a  1  wood-finish¬ 
ing.  Gun-stocks  are 
usually  of  walnut, 
which  is  an  open 
grained  wood;  for 
new  work  before 
you  begin  finishing, 
be  sure  your  wood  is  dry,  free  from 
grease  or  oil,  and  sand-papered  smooth, 
then  procure  some  high-grade  Walnut 
Paste- Wood  Filler ;  thin  this  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  cream  with  benzine;  brush 
on  a  good  heavy  coat,  and  allow  to  stand 
about  twenty  minutes;  get  a  piece  of  bur¬ 
lap  and  rub  it  hard  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood  till  all  the  pores  of  the  wood 
are  filled.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to 
apply  a  second  coat  after  twenty-four 
hours.  If  so,  proceed  as  before,  then 
allow  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
sandpaper  lightly  until  smooth.  Now 
you  are  ready  for  the  varnish.  After  the 
most  exhaustive  tests  on  auto  trucks, 
aeroplanes,  boat-work,  and  with  guns 
and  rods,  I  have  found  that  Valspar  is 
the  best  all-around  varnish  in  the  world, 
and  I  think  I  know  them  all.'  It  will 
stand  more  abuse  and  ill-usage  than  any 
other  varnish.  It  will  not  scratch  or  mar 
white,  or  turn  white  in  hot  or  cold  water, 
and  is  not  affected  by  oil,  grease,  alcohol 
or  ammonia.  These  superiorities  will  be 
appreciated  by  men  who  give  their  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  gear  hard  usage.  Now 
that  you  have  your  varnish,  get  a  good, 
clean  varnish  brush,  a  flat  bristle  brush, 
an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  wide.  Be  sure 
it  is  clean  and  has  no  loose  hairs.  Whip 
the  brush  over  your  hand  to  get  rid  of 
them;  now  apply  a  coat  of  Valspar,  going 
over  all  of  the  stock,  including  the  cut¬ 
out  portions,  where  the  locks  are  let  into 
the  wood.  Only  one  coat  should  be  put 
on  the  parts  in  which  the  locks  and  other 
metal  parts  are  let  in.  This  is  to  keep 
the  oil  and  grease  from  penetrating  the 
wood  and  discoloring  it.  The  cut-out 
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parts  are  not  to  be  filled  with  the  Paste- 
Wood  Filler,  however.  Allow  the  Val¬ 
spar  twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  and  then 
sandpaper  lightly  with  a  fine  sandpaper. 
Now  give  it  another  coat  of  Valspar  and 
allow  it  thirty  hours  to  dry.  Sandpaper 
this  coat  the  same  as  the  first  coat,  then 


apply  another  coat  of  Valspar.  Allow 
thirty-six  hours  to  dry.  Now  get  a  piece 
of  rubbing-felt  or  a  piece  of.  Brussels 
carpet  that  is  clean.  About  two  by  four 
inches  is  a  nice  size.  Dip  this  in  some 
water  and  then  in  some  finely  powdered 
pumice-stone,  and  rub  the  length  of  the 
wood.  This  will  take  some  elbow-grease, 
and  you  must  be  very  careful  on  edges 
and  ends  or  you  will  cut  through  the  var¬ 
nish  coats,  which  will  spoil  your  job.  As 
you  rub,  from  time  to  time  wash  off  the 
pumice-stone  so  you  can  see  how  your 
work  is  progressing.  The  object  of  this 
rubbing  is  to  get  a  clean,  smooth,  even 
surface.  After  this  is  obtained,  you  will 
have  a  nice,  dull  finish.  Remember  a  var¬ 
nish  coat  is  not  very  thick,  so  be  sure  not 
to  cut  through  the  outer  varnish  coat 
while  rubbing.  If  you  do  not  care  for  so 
dull  a  finish,  clean  the  work  carefully  and 
.apply  a  good  polishing  oil  of  some 
sort ;  even  furniture  polish  will  do.  Rub 
over  lightly  and  then  wipe  off  clean. 
Polish  lightly  with  your  bare  hand.  This 
will  give  you  what  is  called  an  egg-shell 
•gloss.  If  a  high  polish  is  desired,  after 
you  have  finished  with  the  pumice-stone 
rubbing,  allow  six  days  for  the  work  to 
harden.  Then  polish  by  rubbing  with 
finely  powdered  rotten-stone  and  crude 
oil,  using  a  piece  of  Brussels  carpet  to  do 
the  rubbing  with.  ,  After  getting  as  high 
a  polish  as  you  can  with  this,  clean  off 
the  work  and  wash  your  hands.  After 
your  hands  are  dry,  dust  a  very  little  of 
the  dry  powdered  rotten-stone  on  your 
hands,  and  rub  briskly.  This  completes 
a  hand-polished  job. 

Re-finishing  is  done  by  the  same  pro¬ 


cesses,  with  the  exception  of  cleaning  off 
the  old  finish.  This  is  usually  accom¬ 
plished  by  applying  a  coat  of  good  var¬ 
nish-remover,  which  will  loosen  the  old 
coats  and  can  then  be  scraped  off.  You 
may  have  to  apply  more  than  one  cant 
of  remover.  If  you  use  varnish-remover, 
after  you  have  re¬ 
moved  all  the  old 
finish,  wash  well 
with  gasoline  or 
benzine  and  allow 
twenty-four  hours 
to  dry.  The  old 
coats  can  also  be 
removed  by  sand¬ 
papering,  scraping 
with  a  piece  of 
glass  or  steel 
scraper.  When 
you  have  removed 
all  the  old  finish, 
you  may  find  some 
dents  in  the  wood. 
If  you  are  going  to 
do  a  “bang-up” job 
on  some  old  friend 
of  many  a  hard 
day’s  shooting, 
moisten  a  couple 
of  thicknesses  of 
blotting-paper  with 
water,  lay  over  the  dent,  and  apply  a- hot 
flat-iron.  Watch  it  closely  to  see  that  it 
does  not  char  or  discolor  the  wood.  It 
will  take  some  time,  but  you  can  raise 
the  dent  up  even  with  the  surrounding 
surface.  After  this  is  done,  sandpaper 
smooth  and  proceed  as  with  a  new  stock. 

Dents  and  cracks  can  also  be  filled  by 
getting  a  Walnut  Shellac-stick.  Apply 
shellac  by  heating  a  thin-bladed  knife  and 
applying  it  to  the  end  of  the  shellac-stick 
till  it  softens  and  runs,  then  you  can 
transfer  it  to  the  place  you  wish  to  fill, 
and  then  force  it  in  till  it  is  all  even  with 
the  surrounding  surfaces.  Allow  this  to 
harden  again,  then  sandpaper  smooth.  If 
you  do  this  neatly,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
detect  the  camouflaged  part. 

IF  your  gun-stock  should  happen  to  be  of 
maple  or  other  close-grained  wood,  just 
omit  the  paste-wood  filler,  using  only 
the  Valspar.  All  finishing  work  should 
be  done  in  a  clean  room;  there  should  be 
no  dust  or  dirt  around  to  get  in  the  fresh 
varnish.  It  used  to  be  necessary  to  have 
a  hot  room  for  varnishing,  but  using  Val¬ 
spar,  this  does  not  make  any  appreciable 
difference,  as  it'  will  dry'  anywhere  with 
any  ordinary  temperature. 

In  wood  finishing,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
— take  time  and  take  pains;  it  will  pay. 
The  labor  of  all  finishing  or  painting  jobs 
is  the  most  costly  item,  so  it  is  very'  fool¬ 
ish  to  skimp  or  try  to  save  on  tools  or 
material. 

An  amateur,  by  following  these  direc¬ 
tions,  and  using  some  brains  should  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  presentable  job. 

(continued  on  page  307) 
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CANOEING  ACROSS  SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

SWAMPS,  STREAMS  AND  TRACTS  OF  WILDNESS  ARE  FOUND  WITHIN  TOUCH  OF 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  CITIES  BY  CUTTING  SOUTHERN  JERSEY  IN  HALF  WITH  A  CANOE 

By  SYDNEY  G.  FISHER 


THE  great  trouble  with  Philadelphians 
is  that  they  do  not  appreciate  their 
own  city  and  its  region.  They  neg¬ 
lect  their  fine  river,  the  Delaware,  although 
when  closely  known  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  rivers  in  the  world  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  fertile  scenes.  The  rush  of  its 
tides  in  shoal  and  island  building,  its  tum¬ 
bling  career  through  the  mountains  and 
the  wonderful  remains  along  its  shores  of 
the  great  ice  sheet  and  glacier  age,  when 
the  bergs,  ice  floes  and  floods  brought 
down  the  stones,  gravel  and  sand  that  built 
up  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  are  an  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  the  geological  history 
of  the  world. 

Not  satisfied  with  ignoring  their  river, 
the  Philadelphians  are  always  making  fun 
of  New  Jersey.  We  humble  canoeists  are 
about  the  only  ones  who  appreciate  Jersey, 
its  beautiful  forest-shaded  streams  of  clear 
water,  its  mysterious  cedar  swamps  and 
tracts  of  wildness  and  its  fascinating  geo¬ 
logical  history  since  it  first  rose  out  of  the 
sea  a  shoal,  and  later  became  islands. 

There  are  many  easily  negotiated  canoe 
trips  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  There 
is  the  famous  one  up  the  Rancocas,  the 
wild  and  adventurous  one  of  the  Wading 
River,  the  Raccoon  Creek,  the  Mantua 
Creek,  the  Mulica  River  and  the  Salem 
Creek  routes.  One  of  the  best  is  the  Tim¬ 
ber  Creek  route,  completely  across  South¬ 
ern  Jersey  from  the  Delaware  to  the  ocean, 
which  reveals  not  a  little  of  the  structure 
and  history  of  the  region.  You  enter  Tim¬ 
ber  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Del¬ 
aware  just  below  Gloucester,  pass 
up  it  about  12  mile's  to  its  head 
vaters  at  Turnersville,  then  haul 
/our  canoe  8  miles  to  New  Brook- 
yn  on  the  main  branch  of  Great 
fgg  Harbor  River  and  travel  down 
hat  stream  to  Ocean  City  on  the 
edge  of  the  Atlantic. 

Having  often  heard  of  this  route 
started  on  it  in  my  14  foot  single 
and  canoe,  early  in  the  morning  of 
•be  4th  of  August  this  year.  I  em- 
arked  from  the  Corinthian  Yacht 
lub  at  Essington  on  the  Delaware 
fiver.  Three  hours’  run  with  the 
ood  tide  among  the  tramp  steam¬ 
's  and  men  of  war  brought  me  to 
ie  mouth  of  Timber  Creek,  so 
died  because  a  large  part  of  the 
irsey  forests  wrere  floated  out  by  it 
Colonial  times.  It  is  a  deep 
ream  about  30  yards  wide,  wind- 
g  about  through  a  very  pretty 
arsh  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
ide,  bounded  by  heavily  timbered 
:uffs  on  each  side  from  30  to  50 


feet  high.  The  whole  scene,  though  close 
to  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
is  as  wild  as  when  the  first  white  man  saw 
it  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  My 
only  companions  were  the  king  birds,  king 
fishers  and  crows. 

This  waterway  is  evidently  the  remains 
of  a  powerful  drainage  system  when  the 
ancient  Jersey  Shoal  was  rising  into  an 
island  or  series  of  islands.  This  fact  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  evident  throughout 
the  journey.  I  was  passing  through  the 
remains  of  an  old  channel  that  once  made 
Southern  Jersey  two  islands,  and  this  pas¬ 
sage  way  is  still  at  a  low  level. 

Towards  evening  I  passed  through  the 
little  model  village  of  'Blackwood  with  its 
houses  all  freshly  painted  like  new  toys. 
It  was  a  characteristic  glimpse  of  Jersey 
life.  The  next  morning,  while  Mr.  W.  H. 
Watson,  an  excellent  type  of  the  Jersey 
small  farmer,  hauled  my  canoe  across  the 
water  shed,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  how 
Timber  Creek  started  in  half  a  dozen  or 
more  trout  streams,  converging  like  the 
sticks  of  fan.  It  was  not  like  the  usual 
watershed ;  for  the  head  waters  of  the 
two  streams,  the  one  I  had  ascended  and 
the  one  I  was  to  descend,  overlapped.  In 
fact  the  two  streams  both  rose  in  the  same 
somewhat  level  tract  of  country,  of  quite 
distinctive  scenery,  interspersed  with 
old  cedar  swamps.  It  was  a  good 
instance  of  the  usual  formation  of 
the  middle  of  both  South.ern  Jersey 
and  Delaware.  The  level  tract  had 


once  been  the  shoalest  part  of  the  ancient 
channel  between  the  two  islands  as  they 
rose  out  of  the  sea. 
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Map  showing  route  across  Southern  New  Jersey 


T  was  only  an  eight  mile  haul  across  to 
the  stream  I  was  to  descend,  Great 
Egg  Harbor  River,  just  where  it  came 
out  of  a  great  cranberry  bog.  It  was 
about  6  or  8  yards  wide,  averaging  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  heavily  overshadowed  with 
trees  and  crossed  by  occasional  log  over 
which  the  canoe  had  to  be  dragged.  I 
followed  its  labyrinthine  windings  all  day 
through  forests,  swamps  and  thickets  with¬ 
out  a  break  except  where  two  or  three 
roads  crossed  on  bridges. 

The,  solitude  and  seclusion  were  perfect. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  the  first  canoeist 
down  that  reach  since  the  spring  floods. 
At  one  place  the  limb  of  a  tree  stretched 
almost  entirely  across  the  stream  about  a 
foot  above  the  water.  Balanced  on  it  was 
a  short  piece  of  drift  wood,  left  there  I 
suppose  by  the  subsiding  of  the  last  high 
water.  My  canoe  touched  the  limb  and 
shook  the  drift  wood  off.  If  any  craft 
had  preceded  me,  it  could  hardly  ‘  have 
passed  down  the  stream  without  touching 
that  limb. 

The  country  passed  through  in  that  day 
and  the  next  equalled  in  wildness  and 
beauty  anything  I  had  ever  seen  in 
the  wilderness  of  Maine  or  in  the 
Adirondacks.  It  was  a  hot  day 
ashore,  but  in  the  sombre  light  and 
shadows  of  that  splendid  forest  it 
was  cool  and  I  did  not  need  a  hat 
to  keep  off  the  sun. 

Towards  night  I  came  to  a  break 
in  the  forest.  It  was  a  railroad 
crossing,  one  of  the  main  lines  by 
which  both  the  Reading  and  the 

Pennsylvania  haul  the  summer  traf¬ 
fic  to  and  from  the  seashore.  Long 
trains,  the  engines  with  throttles 

wide  open  and  quivering  with  steam, 
rushed  by  only  five  or  ten  minutes 
apart.  It  was  the  last  few  hours  of 
the  day  when  they  must  hurry  the 
excursionists  back  to  the  great  city. 
I  had  spent  the  day  in  a  complete 
wilderness,  and  only  an  hour  or  so 
before  had  been  examining  the 

tracks  of  deer  where  they  had 

crossed  the  stream ;  and  to  come  out 
on  this  throbbing  artery  of  iron  civ¬ 
ilization  seemed  strange.  But  it  was 
thoroughly  like  the  mixture  and 
make  up  of  Jersey. 

It  was  strange  too  to  camp  there 
and  fall  asleep  hearing  the  rush  of 
those  trains ;  but  they  grew  fewer 
(continued  on  page  318) 
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A  Cup  With  Open  Handle 

1AM  sending  you  a  few  hints  which  may 
prove  useful  for  maintaining  Nessmuk’s 
Camp  Fire. 

For  those  who  have  not  attained-  the 
“art’’  of  camp  dishwashing,  this  will  prove 
useful.  To  remove  the  grease  and  dirt 
from  forks  and  knives,  sticking  them  re¬ 


peatedly  in  the  ground  will  thoroughly 
cleanse  them.  Old  Nessmuk  himself  be¬ 
lieved  in  this  trick  and  practised  it.  To 
scour  doughy  pots  and  greasy  pans,  fill 
about  quarter  full  of  gravel  and  water  and 
shake  them  thoroughly.  Gravel  from  the 
bed  of  a  stream  usually  fills  the  bill. 

If  you  have  not  the  open  handle  style 
cup,  you  can  easily  make  one  by  filing  the 
lower  portion  of  the  handle  until  it  is  free 
from  the  body  of  the  cup,  then  slightly 
bending  it  outward  as  shown  in  sketch. 
This  style  cup  nests  very  well  when  pack¬ 
ing.  J.  Jonassen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Pusher  for  Tacks 

HERE  is  a  drawing  of  a  handy  imple¬ 
ment  that  can  be  used  in  many  ways 
around  camp.  I  invented  it  for  use  in 
stretching  skins  on  a  stretching  board  and 
used  it  in  this  way :  A  muskrat  skin  was 
placed  on  board,  ready  to  be  tacked.  The 
pusher  fits  in  palm  of  right  hand  allowing 
the  fingers  to  grasp  the  tack  and  even  to 
hold  it  while  pressure  is  applied.  This 
leaves  the  left  hand  free  to  grasp  the  skin 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  canoe,  to  hold  the  can¬ 
vas  in  place.  The  small  end  of  the  pusher 


must  be  cut  off  square  to  leave  a  flat  re¬ 
sisting  surface,  and  the  pusher  must  be 
made  of  the  hardest  wood  to  be  obtained. 
It  never  bends  or  breaks  the  tacks  and 
always  drives  them  straight  in,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  a  stone.  Besides, 
there  are  many  places  where  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  round  stone  to  use  as  a  hammer. 

H.  N.  Giiibs,  Rhode  Island 


Oil  Dyes  for  Fly  Feathers 

HAVE  carefully  perused  Dr.  Holden’s 
articles  on  fly  tying  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  one  very  important  item  he 
fails  to  make  clear. 

He  states,  rather  loosely,  that  all  large 
tackle  houses  handle  fly  tying  material.  But 
they  don’t !  Or,  if  they  do,  faif  to  list  these 
in  their  catalogs. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  refer 
my  name  to  any  of  your  advertisers  that 
handle  fly  tying  materials,  so  they  may  send 
me  prices,  or,  better  still,  publish  a  list  of 
these  firms  in  the  columns  of  your  maga¬ 
zine. 

Also,  in  the  first.article,  the  author  men¬ 
tions  the  use  of  diamond  dye  or  similar 
dye  to  color  feathers.  My  experience  is 
that  the  right  shades  of  red  and  yellow  are 
extremely  hard  to  get. 

A  much  better  plan  is  the  use  of  oil 
paints — the  kind  that  come  in  tubes  that 
are  usually  sold  for  25  cents  per  tube.  A 
drop  or  two  of  paint  and  a  little  gasoline 
are  all  that  is  needed.  A  feather  dipped  in 
this  is  permanently  colored.  Any  shade  is 
possible,  and  colors  may  be  mixed  in  any 
way.  Simple,  effective.  No  boiling  and 
fussing  with  wet  feathers  spread  out  to 
dry,  as  the  feather  dipped  in  this  gasoline 
solution  can  be  used  as  soon' as  the  “gas” 
has  evaporated. 

Hoping  this  suggestion  may  be  of  value 
to  other  readers. 

Jas.  E.  Stevens,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Ring  Lost  Overboard 

AST  summer  I  lost  a  very  valuable  seal 
ring  overboard  in  about  five  feet  of 
water.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  large 
stones  and  the  water  was  so  clear  that  I 
could  look  down  and  see  it  shining  in  a 
crevice  between  the  stones.  I  tried  for  it 
with  a  hook  and  line  but  was  not  success¬ 
ful,  as  the  hook  could  not  get  at  it ;  I  was 
afraid  it  would  be  dislodged  and  sink  deep¬ 
er  in  the  crevices  if  anyone  tried  to  dive 
for  it,  so  I  cut  a  long  slim  birch  pole  and 
left  a  bit  of  one  twig  on  the  end.  In  this 
I  thrust  a  large  pin  and  using  considerable 
strength  to  overcome  the  buoyancy  of  the 
water  I  lowered  the  pole  beside  the  ring.  I 
was  gratified  to  find  that  I  could  catch  the 
ring  easly  on  the  pin  and  I  brought  it  up 
successfully.  I  fancy  others  might  like 
to  know  of  this  kink  because  in  cases  like 
this  everyone  is  offering  advice  and  yet 
no  one  does  anything  except  perhaps  to 
make  futile  attempts  to  bring  the  ring  to 
the  surface,  thereby  causing  it  to  be  lost 
beyond  recovery. 


A  useful  kink  to  know  about  looking  for 
lost  articles  on  the  bottom  of  a  lake  is  to 
use  a  wooden  box  that  has  a  small  square 
of  glass  set  in  the  bottom.  By  submerg¬ 
ing  the  bottom  about  an  inch  and  placing 
the  eyes  close  to  the  top  and  screening  all 
the  light  possible,  the  bottom  can  be  seen. 

George  Dalton,  Massachusetts. 


Float  for  Fragile  Flies 

N  the  April  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
Louis  Rhead  gives  the  advice  to  study 
the  insects  in  flight  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream  and  use  artificial  flies  that  are  near¬ 
est  in  coloring  to  those.  I  have  found  that 
when  bait-fishing  it  is  the  best  plan  to  catch 
the  insects  and  use  them  for  the  real  bait, 
but  generally  these  first  spring  insects  are 
very  fragile  and  after  one  has  had  them  on 
a  hook  for  a  few  minutes  they  lose  all  their 
individuality  and  do  not  possess  luring 


/ 


power  for  the  fastidious  trout.  So  I  make 
a  sort  of  float  for  them  which  I  have  found 
to  be  very  successful.  The  cut  shows  the 
different  steps  in  the  making.  Itake  a  small 
snelled  hook  and  soak  it  in  water  until  the 
gut  is  softened,  then  1  cut  off  the  gut  just 
below  the  knot  and  thread  it  into  a  mill¬ 
iner’s  needle,  one  which  has  a  large  eye  for 
the  size  of  the  needle.  From  a  smooth  . 
sound  cork  I  cut  a  tiny  egg-shaped  piece 
and  thread  it  on  the  needle,  drawing  it 
down  to  the  end  of  the  gut  just  onto  the 
hook.  The  cork  should  not  be  more  than 
3/16  of  an  inch  in  width  and  thickness  and 
about  of  an  inch  long.  Take  the  needle 
off  the  gut,  tie  a  loop  in  it  and  attach  to 
your  line.  When  you  find  an  insect  place  it 
on  the  hook  and  go  after  your  trout.  You 
will  find  that  the  bait  lasts  very  much 
longer  and  lures  much  better. 

M.  J.  L„  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Umbrella  for  Summer  Hikers 

HOF  fall  traveling  when  the  rains  are 
L  cold  and  disagreeable  a  rubber  rain 
oat  is  the  only  thing  to  use,  that  or  the 
ubber  poncho,  as  one  desires.  But  in 
ummer  either  of  these  garments  is  too 
ot  and  when  I  go  hiking  I  carry  along 
good-sized  umbrella.  Around  camp  in 
ainy  weather,  the  drizzling  kind,  I  mean, 
then  one  is  trying  to  get  a  good  hot 
aeal  together,  if  the  umbrella  is  handled 
ightly  one  can  cook  over  an  open  fire 
airly  well.  And  when  tramping  at  a 
ood  pace  the  umbrella  is  not  such  a 
indrance  as  a  raincoat  or  poncho;  it 
eeps  not  only  myself  dry  but  my  bun- 
les  also,  when  I  have  been  in  to  town 
ar  grub  to  use  in  camp.  I  have  told 
eaders  of  Nessmuk’s  Campfire  how  I 
■amp  and  camp  in  the  summer  time, 
ome  days  are  too  stormy  to  move  camp 
nd  we  stay  in  one  spot  until  it  clears 
ff.  There  is  nothing  nicer  than  walking 
p  and  down  the  road  for  exercise' on 
ne  of  these  days  and  to  relieve  the  mo- 
otony  of  sitting  in  the  small  tent.  But 
y  putting  on  a  cold,  clammy  wet  rubber 
Dat  on  one  of  these  days  and  see  how 
ncomfortable  it  feels.  I  am  sure  you 
ill  agree  that  the  umbrella  is  the  thing 
>  take  on  a  summer  tramp,  for  it  not 
ily  protects  from  the  rain  but  from  the 
>o  fervent  heat  of  the  sun  on  a  hot, 
isty  road. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 


Barbecuing  a  Steer 

\  URING  the  winter  of  1906  I  was  in 
*  an'  Oklahoma  town.  They  were 
mining  the  place  and  had  frequent  bar- 
cues  on  the  new  ground  towards  the 
irthwest  outskirts  of  the  town.  This  is 
e  way  a  steer  was  roasted.  A  deep 
mch  was  dug  and  in  it  a  big  fire  of 
ckory  logs  was  burned  all  night;  by 
xt  morning  there  was  a  mighty  bed  of 


ds.  The  steer  had  been  killed,  skinned 
i  drq^sed,  the  legs  cut  off  flush  with 
:  body  and  head  removed.  Through 
length  of  the  body  a  well  seasoned 
1  ce  of  timber  was  placed,  the  carcass 
\s  then  stuffed  and  sewed  up  and  sus- 
oded  over  the  bed  of  coals  by.  supports 


as  shown.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day, 
after  much  selling  of  lots  to  eastern  peo¬ 
ple  looking  for  western  homes,  each  had 
more  or  less  slices  of  broiled  meat,  bread, 
and  tin  cups  of  black  coffee.  It  was  a 
great  treat  to  many  to  see  so  much  cow 
meat  roasting  in  one  chunk.  The  same 
idea  could  be  applied  to  a  deer. 

“Wandering  Buckeye.” 


Plugs  Made  From  Mother’s  Clothespins 

A  GG'OD  weedless  plug  for  bass  can 
be  made  by  the  man  or  boy  who 
likes  to  whittle,  from  one  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  clothes  pins  found  in  nearly  every 
country  home.  I  whittle  one  in  the  shape 
shown  in  the  drawing,  crooking  the  end 
up  a  trifle  and  cutting  the  pin  off  at  a 
slant  just  below  where  the  crotch  starts. 
This  left  the  crotch  looking  like  a  small 


Top  View 


trough  across  the  plug.  In  here  at  an 
angle  I  put  a  small  screw  eye  through 
which  the  line  is  fastened.  I  used  a 
treble  hook  on  the  bottom  of  the  plug, 
attaching  it  by  means  of  a  wire  up 
through  the  plug.  It  is  best  to  burn  the 
hole  for  the  wire  by  means  of  a  redhot 
knitting  needle;  in  this  way  there  is  litttle 
danger  of  splitting  the  wood.  I  painted 
my  plug  a  light  yellow  and  ornamented  it 
with  red  and  green  markings.  The  color¬ 
ing  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  lure;  it  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  make  several  and  paint  differently  and 
then  keep  score  to  see  which  accounts 
for  the  most  bass. 

Harry  Wheeler,  Lewistown,  Maine. 


A  Solid  Bed  of  Coals 
V/OU  often  read  in  cook  books  for 
campers  that  all  cooking  should  be 
done  over  a  “solid  bed  of  coals,”  but  un¬ 
less  you  know  this  little  kink  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  the  coals  just  where  you  want 
them.  When  making  the  fire  on  which 
to  broil  some  of  those  little  brook  trout 
which  you  have  just  taken  off  the  hook, 


this  is  the  way  to  manage.  Place  two 
short  logs  of  even  height  where  you 
want  your  fire  and  place  an  even  layer 


of  green  hardwood  sticks  about  the  size 
of  your  wrist  between  the  logs.  The  logs 
must  not  be  farther  apart  than  the  size 
of  your  camp  grid  allows.  Then  build 
your  fire  on  top  of  the  green  hardwood 
sticks  and  start  to  clean  your  trout.  By 
the  time  you  have  them  ready  for  the 
pan,  all  rolled  nicely  in  corn  meal — if  you 
wish  to  fry .  them — or  neatly  scored 
through  the  backbone  in  several  places, 
so  they  will  not  curl,  and  strips  of  bacon 
pinned  to  them  with  hardwood  pins — if 
you  wish  to  broil  them — the  sticks, will 
have  turned  into  the  solid  bed  of  coals  so 
much  talked  about  and  so  seldom 
achieved. 

Carl  Brown,  Minnesota. 


To  Repel  Blackflies 

LIKE  to  go  fishing  in  the  early  days  of 
*■  June,  but  the  bite  of  the  blackfly  is  very 
poisonous  to  me.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
“fly-dope,”  both  patented  preparations  and 
the  results  of  my  friends’  experiments  in 
that  line,  and  I  consider  oil  of  citronella, 
which  can  be  procured  for  a  few  cents  at 
any  drugstore,  to  be  the  best  of  all.  It  is 
effective,  cleaner  than  tar  preparations,  and 
the  scent  is  not  unpleasant  and  does  not 
pervade  one  for  hours  after  one's  return 
from  fishing  as  is  the  case  with  penny¬ 
royal.  But  even  when  using  citronella 
the  pests  will  crawl  back  of  the  ears  and 
at  the  base  of  the  hair.  The  rig  used  by 
the  miners  around  Nome  to  protect  from 
mosquitoes  is  a  handy  one  to  know  about. 
They  take  a  large  blue  or  red  bandanna 
handkerchief,  tie  a  knot  in  one  corner  and 
put  the  resulting  hood  on  the  head  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  bandanna  come  under 
the  chin.  There  it  is  tied  or  pinned  to¬ 
gether.  Then  the  hat  is  put  on,  well  over 
the  eyes  to  protect  the  forehead  and  a  dash 
of  “fly-dope”  does  the  rest.  This  rig  is  not 
very  warm  and  enables  one  to  fish  in  com¬ 
fort.  A  large  square  of  cheesecloth  might 
be  carried  for  this  purpose  and  would  be 
cooler  than  the  bandanna. 

H.  F.  L.,  Maine. 
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NESSMUK,  POET  AND  PRACTICAL  WOODSMAN 

% 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GEORGE  W.  SEARS  AS  SHOWN  BY  HIS  WRITINGS  ON  WOOD¬ 
CRAFT  ENDEARED  HIM  TO  READERS  OF  FOREST  AND  STREAM  FOR  MANY  YEARS 


TO  the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
the  word  “Nessmuk”  is  at  once  well 
known  and  strange.  To  the  later  gen¬ 
eration  of  readers  it  is  in  some  vague  man¬ 
ner  an  epitome  of  woods  lore,  woodcraft, 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  world  of 
the  great  outdoors;  but  those  of  the  earlier 
generations  who  have  read  and  loved  For¬ 
est  and  Stream  regard  it  as  the  symbol  of 
a  unique  and  interesting  personality  which 
was  unfolded  to  them  through  a  series  of 
writings  in  this  magazine  extending 
through  many  years. 

George  W.  Sears,  in  the  character  of 
“Nessmuk”  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  was  the  product  of 
peculiar  circumstances.  Emerson’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  reward  of  worth — “Though  you 
live  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  the  world 
shall  make  a  beaten  trail  to  your  very 
door” — were  never  more  truly  spoken  than 
of  Nessmuk.  His  was  a  woods  life,  much 
in  solitude.  He  wrote  for  his  own  pleas¬ 
ure  and  his  writings  were  the  simple  over¬ 
flow  of  a  life  of  deep  experience,  yet  many 
of  his  practical  ideas  on  camping  and  “go¬ 
ing  light”  have  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Army,  his  book  on  “Woodcraft”  is 
considered  not  only  an  authority  on  the 
subject  but  a  classic  in  style  as  well,  his 
rods  and  lures  have  never  been  surpassed, 
the  canoe  which  he  designed  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  Smithsonian  Institution  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  extreme  lightness  and  superior 
utility,  it  is  now  being  used  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  model  in  develop¬ 
ing  life  boats  light  enough  to  be  carried 
on  naval  airplanes.  Could  Nessmuk’s  im¬ 
agination  have  pictured  such  a  destiny  for 
the  little  craft  “Sairy  Gamp”? 

Nessmuk,  as  he  once  humorously  put  it, 
“took  to  the  woods  for  very  life.”  When 
at  an  early  age,  being  of  consumptive  ten¬ 
dencies,  he  was  told  by  his  physicians  that 
but  a  year  or  two  of  "life  lay  before  him, 
with  pluck  and  resolution  undaunted,  he 
sought  healing  and  strength  from  the  for¬ 
ests  and  the  mountains  From  that  day 
he  was  for  'much  of  the  time  annually  a 
woods  dweller,  sleeping  under  canvas,  in 
“brush  camp”  or  beneath  the  rough  bark 
lean-to ;  following  the  deer  and  the  bear, 
Studying  the  secrets  of  the  wilderness ;  and 
all  the  while  proving  the  blessed  influences 
of  the  simple  outdoor  existence  to  build  up  a 
fragile  constitution  and  restore  to  health. 
But  while  dwelling  thus  apart  from  society, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  re¬ 
cluse  in  him ;  he  was  in  touch  with  his 
fellowmen,  alive  to  the  questions  of  the  day, 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  society,  a 
student  of  human  nature.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  superior  intellect  and  it  did  not  stag¬ 
nate  in  the  woods.  Uneducated  in  the 
schools,  he  was  yet  self-taught,  and  well 
taught.  He  knew  the  best  authors.  That 
was  no  idle  boast  of  his,  on  being  asked 
what  books  he  took  into  the  woods,  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  take  none,  seeing  that 
he  carried  Shakespeare  and  other  poets 
under  his  hat.  He  possessed  a  rich  store 
of  mother  wit,  a  vast  fund  of  practical 
common  sense,  a  philosophy  of  his  own. 
He  commanded  the  respect  of  intellectual 


T  N  the  June  issue  of  Forest  and 
*  Stream  will  be  published  Ness¬ 
muk’s  description  of  his  canoe  “Sairy 
Gamp,”  illustrated  by  photographs 
and  working  drawings  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  canoe  by  W.  Starling  Burgess, 
of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  is  using 
her  as  a  model  for  developing  life¬ 
boats  light  enough  to  be  carried 
on  naval  airplanes.  [Editors.] 


men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  A 
distinguished  clergyman  once  wrote  us  after 
spending  a  fortnight  in  camp  with  “Ness¬ 
muk,”  “Of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  met, 
Sears  is  the  best. worth  knowing.” 

The  salient  points  of  “Nessmuk’s”  life 
.are  best  told  in  the  following  modest  notes 
which  he  himself  prepared  as  a  preface  to 
a  volume  of  verse,  “Forest  Runes,”  which 
was  published  in  1887: 

IT  is  a  sad  necessity,  he  writes,  that  com¬ 
pels  a  man  to  speak  often  or  much  of 
himself.  Most  writers  come  to  loathe 
the  first  person  singular,  and  to  look  upon 
the  capital  I  as  a  ptonominal  calamity.  And 
yet,  how  can  a  man  tell  aught  of  himself 
without  the  “Eternal  ego”? 

I  am  led  to  these  remarks  by  a  request 
of  my  publishers  that  I  furnish  some  ac¬ 
count  of  myself.  For  instance,  I  W2s  born 
in  a  sterile  part  of  sterile  Massachusetts,  on 
the  border  of  Douglas  Woods,  within  half 
a  mile  of  Junkamaug  Lake.  This  startling 
event  happened  in  the  “South  Gore”  about 
sixty-four  years  ago.  I  did  not  have  a  fair 
average  start  in  life  at  first.  A  snuffy  old 
nurse  who  was  present  at  my  birth  was 
fond  of  telling  me  in  after  years  a  legend 
like  this :  “Ga-a-rge,  you  on’y  weighed  fo’ 
pounds  when  you  wuz  born,  ’n’  we  put  ye 
inter  a  quart  mug  ’n’  turned  a  sasser  over 
ye.” 

Junkamaug  Lake  is  six  miles  long,  with 
many  bays,  points  and  islands,  with  dense 


thickets  along  its  shores  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  and  a  plentiful  stock  of 
pickerel,  perch  and  other  fish.  It  was  just 
the  sort  of  country  to  delight  the  Indian 
mind;  and  here  it  was  that  a  remnant  of 
the  Nepmug  Indians  had  a  reservation, 
while  they  also  had  a  camp  on  the  shores 
on  Nepmug  Pond,  where  they  spent  much 
time  loafing,  fishing,  making  baskets,  and 
setting  snares  for  rabbits  and  grouse. 

The  word  Nepmuk,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelled,  Nepmug,  means  woodduck.  This, 
in  the  obsolete  lingo  of  the  once  powerful 
Narrangansetts.  The  best  Indian  of  the 
band  was  “Injun  Levi,”  as  the  whites  called 
him.  He  was  known  among  his  tribe  as 
“Nessmuk”;  and  I  think  he  exerted  a 
stronger  influence  on  my  future  than  any 
other  man.  As  a  fine  physical  specimen  of 
the  animal  man  I  have  seldom  seen  his 
equal.  As  a  woodsman  and  trusty  friend 
he  was  good  as  gold,  but  he  could  not 
change  the  Indian  nature  that  throbbed  in 
every  vein  and  filled  his  entire  being.  Just 
here  I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  a 
sketch  of  him  and  his  tribe  which  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  Forest  and  Stream.  I 
will  add  that  Junkamaug  is  only  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  name,  and  the  other 
names  I  give  as  I  had  them  from  the  In¬ 
dians  themselves : 

Nessmuk  means  in  the  Narragansett 
tongue,  or  did  mean,  as  long  as  there  were 
any  Narragansetts  to  give  tongue,  Wood- 
duck,  or  rather  Wooddrake.  Also  it  was 
the  name  of  the  athletic  young  brave  who 
was  wont  to  steal  me  away  from  home  be¬ 
fore  I  was  five  years  old  and  carry  me 
around  Nepmug  and  Junkamaug  lakes,  day 
after  day,  until  I  imbibed  much  of  his 
woodcraft,  all  his  love  for  forest  life,  and, 
alas,  much  of  his  good-natured  shiftlessness. 

Even  now  my  blood  flows  faster  as  I 
think  of  the  rides  I  had  on  his  well-formed  , 
shoulders,  and  a  death-grip  on  his  strong, 
black  mane.  Or  rode  “belly  bumps”  on  his 
back  across  old  Junkamaug,  hugging  him 
tightly  round  the  neck,  like  the  selfish  Ego-  ■ 
tist  that  I  was.  He  tire?  He  drown?  I 
would  as  soon  have  thought  to  tire  a  wolf 
or  drown  a  whale.  At  first  these  excur¬ 
sions  were  not  fairly  concluded  with  a  final 
settlement  at  home — said  settlement  consist-  1 
ing  of  a  head-raking  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb,  that  left  my  scalp  raw,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  interview,  of  a  private  nature,  with 
Pa  behind  the  barn,  at  which  a  yearling 
apple  tree  sprout  was  always  a  leading  fac¬ 
tor.  (My  blood  tingles  at  that  recollection, 
too.) 

Gradually  they  came  to  understand  that 
I  was  incorrigible,  or,  as  a  maiden  aunt  of 
the  old  school  put  it,  “given  over”;  and,  so  , 
that  I  did  not  run  away  from  school,  I  was 
allowed  to  “run  with  them  dirty  Injuns,”  I 
as  the  aunt  aforesaid  expressed  it.  But  I 
did  run  away  from  school,  and  books  of 
the  dry  sort,  to  study  the  great  book  of 
nature.  Did  I  lose  by  it?  I  canijot  tell, 
even  now.  As  the  world  goes,  perhaps  yes. 
No  man  can  transcend  his  possibilities.  I 
am  no  believer  in  the  supernatural ;  mes¬ 
merism,  spiritualism  and  a  dozen  other 
(continued  on  page  303) 
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[ Readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  are  invited  to  use  these  columns  to  express  their  opinions 
on  various  subjects,  although  their  views  may  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Editors.] 


A  JOHNSTON  LAKE  WOLF  HUNT 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  are  at 
least  interesting  to  the  majority  of  people, 
especially  so  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  writer  enjoys,  beyond  words  to  de¬ 
scribe,  fishing  of  all  kinds ;  shooting  the 
grouse,  prairie  chicken  and  wild  duck  in 
North  Dakota,  and  stalking  the  deer  in  the 
Northern  Minnesota  woods,  but  never  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  1916  had  I  the  opportunity, 
pleasure  and  experience,  of  hunting  wolves 
in  Southern  Saskatchewan  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Some  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Moose- 
jaw,  Canada,  is  Lake  Johnston,  a  body  of 
water  twenty  miles  long  and  six  in  width. 
Near  this  lake  is  the  small  new  town  of 
Mossbank,  a  most  thriving  and  prosperous 
village.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  hills 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  large 
quantities  of  brush  and  bull  rushes  grow. 
In  the  early  fall  on  and  near  this  lake  is 
a  splendid  place  to  hunt  the  wild  duck  and 
the  Canada  goose,  many  of  which  are 
wounded  and  carry  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  lake  out  of  reach  of  the  hunter. 
These  afterwards  die  and  are  carried  to 
the  shores  by  the  waves  and  become  food 
for  the  wolves. 

After  eating  a  most  hearty  breakfast  at 

Madam  D - ’s  Restaurant,  Ed.  Brink  and 

myself  started  in  a  small  car  for  a  wolf 
hunt  on  the  lake.  Ed.  at  the  wheel  and 
myself  handling  the  rifle.  The  lake  was 
frozen  over  and  was  perfectly  safe  to  go 
any  where  on  it  with  the  car.  Patches  of 
snow  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  covered 
most  of  the  ice.  We  started  up  the  lake 
close  to  the  east  shore  and  had  not  gone 
over  a  half  mile  before  out  jumped,  from 
the  rushes,  a  large  prairie  wolf  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  car,  and  headed 
for  the  center  of  the  lake.  At  once  Ed 
advanced  the  spark  and  gave  the  thirty 
more  gas  and  in  a  few  seconds  Mr.  Wolf 


saw  that  we  were  after  him,  in  earnest, 
for  the  ca»  was  going  at  thirty-five  miles 
and  as  fast  as  the  wolf  could  navigate. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  close  to 
him  and  as  he  glanced  back  at  us  his  fiery 
eyes  and  protruding  tongue  seemed  to  say: 
“You  are  the  victors,  what  kind  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  that.’-  We  followed  him  for  about 
five  miles  letting  him  keep  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  ahead  of  the  car  and  as  he  was 
about  ready  to  give  up  the  fight  Ed.  gave 
the  word  and  the  rifle  ended  his  life. 

This  is  the  most  exciting  sport  to  be  im¬ 
agined.'  We  succeeded  in  getting  three 
wolves  that  morning.  A  farmer  living 
near  the  lake  informed  me  that  he  had 
killed  twenty-four  wolves  in  like  manner 
up  to  that  time  that  season,  each  of  which 
is  worth  about  $8.00  for  the  fur  and 
bounty. 

We  found  that  the  male  wolf  could  not 
run  as  fast  as  the  female  by  several  miles 
an  hour.  The  best  speed  a  male  could 
make  was  about  thirty-five  miles,  he  being 
much  heavier  and  fatter  than  the  female. 

It  seems  that  when  a  dog  starts  a  wolf 
in  the  hills  it  always  makes  for  the  lake, 
as  there  it  can  soon  out  distance  the  dog. 

After  a  half  a  day  spent  in  the  chase 
in  weather  20°  below  zero  we  were  ready 
to  enjoy  dinner  again.  Thus  ended  a  most 
exciting  and  pleasant  half  day’s  hunt. 

C.  R.  Verry,  Canada. 


RUFFED  GROUSE  IN  MICHIGAN 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Can  you  not  start  an  inquiry  through 
Forest  and  Stream  that  will  bring  out 
something  definite  and  positive  as  to  the 
cause  of  what  seems  to  be  almost  an  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  shooting  season  of  1916,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  grouse  were  very, 
very  scarce,  and  in  1917  they  were  almost 
gone.  No  one  should  have  shot  them,  but 
here  in  Michigan  the  authorities  did  not 
see  fit  to  close  the  season,  so  a  good  many 
went  afield  for  them  during  October  and 
early  November,  but  after  many  days 
hunting  I  heard  of  no  one  getting  more 
than  one  or  two.  Very  few  of  our  Sagi¬ 
naw  sportsmen  went  after  them  at  all ;  they 
respected  the  necessity  for  saving  what 
few  there  were  for  seed. 

Now  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
as  you  probably  know,  used  to  be  literally 
alive  with  Ruffed  Grouse.  Three  years 
ago  anyone  could  have  gone  along  the  road 
with  an  automobile,  in  October,  and  gotten 
their  legal  limit  of  six  birds,  shooting  them 
right  from  the  automobile  in  an  hour’s 
time.  Thev  could  have  done  this  most 


anywhere.  In  fact,  a  good  many  who  were 
not  sportsmen  but  were  simply  after  meat, 
did  it,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  went  automobile  crazy.  But 
there  were  lots  of  birds  anyhow  up  there. 
We  used  to  shoot  them  from  the  old  horse 
and  wagon.  Of  course,  a  law  was  passed 
stopping  the  shooting  of  them  from  an 
automobile,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  done  any  good  or  not,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  shooting  of  the  Ruffed 
Grouse  had  anything  to  do  with  its  scarc¬ 
ity.  There  must  be  some  grouse  disease 
that  cleaned  them  out  in  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  far  east  of  here.  We  ought  to  find 
out  what  it  is. 

It  would  be  good  work  for  the  Biolog¬ 
ical  Survey  to  definitely  determine  this 
cause ;  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  prevented  in 
the  future.  Yours  truly, 

W.  B.  Mershon,  Michigan. 

[The  matter  of  ruffed  grouse  has  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  up  with  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
the  Biological  Survey. 

From  all  reports  there  is  a  disease  among 
the  grouse  from  Maine  t@  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Frank  I.  Brown,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  informed  us 
recently  that  the  grouse  were  similarly  af¬ 
fected  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Editors.] 


OLD-TIMERS  AND  OLD  RIFLES 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

The  following  description  of  a  couple 
of  rather  curious  rifles  of  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  owned  by  two 
celebrated  hunters  and  trappers,  “Nat” 
Foster  and  “Nick”  Stoner,  was  taken  from 
Jeptha  R.  Simms’  “Trappers  of  New 
York,”  published  early  in  1847  or  there¬ 
abouts  and  revamped  and  reprinted  in  1871. 

’‘Foster  and  Stoner  had  each  a  rifle  at 
one  time  made  after  the  same  pattern,  by 
Willis  Avery,  of  Salisbury,  and  called 
double  shotters.  They  were  made  with  a 
single  barrel  with  two  locks,  one  placed 
above  the  other  far  enough  to  admit  of 
two  charges,  and  have  the  upper  charge  of 
powder  rest  upon  the  lower  bullet.  The 
locks  were  for  percussion  pills,  and  when 
the  pick  which  crushed  the  pill  at  the  first 
lock  was  down,  there  was  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended  in  firing  the  lower  charge. 
These  rifles  cost  about  seventy  dollars 
each.  That  of  Stoner  was  borne  by  a 
soldier  into  the  late  Florida  War.” 

I  do  not  remember  having  seen  mention 
of  these  rifles  in  Forest  and  Stream ,  there¬ 
fore  am  sending  this  excerpt  which  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers. 

M.  Schenck,  Newr  York. 
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B.  Y.  M.,  Denver,  Colo. : 

Replying  to  your  queries  in  regard  to  de¬ 
tails  of  the  technical  side  of  taking  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  ruffed  grouse  in  the  act  of  drum¬ 
ming,  which  were  used  to  illustrate  an 
article  in  the  April  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  Mr.  Vreeland,  who  was  the  pho¬ 
tographer  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  gives  the  following  information  : 

The  real  problem  was  one  of  stalking, 
and  the  only  serious  photographic  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  that  due  to  the  very  dim  light. 
The  day  was  dark  and  heavily  overcast, 
and  the  woods,  even  though  the  deciduous 
trees  had  lost  their  leaves,  cut  off  much  of 
the  little  light  that  remained.  A  rapid  lens 
was,  therefore,  an  absolute  essential. 

I  used  a  B.  &  L. -Zeiss  Tessar  lens  of 
5 54-inch  focal  length,  working  at  full  open¬ 
ing,  F  |  4.5,  in  a  No.  i-A  Graflex  camera — 
an  outfit  that  I  find  very  useful  for  nature 
studies  at  short  range. 

i  The  exposure  was  1-10  second  in  the 

photographs  showing  the  bird  at  rest,  and 
1-25  second  for  those  in  motion.  The 
former  made  a  fully  timed  negative  with 
speed  film,  while  the  shorter  exposures 
were  under-timed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
deficiency  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  The 
chief  difficulty  consisted  in  making  the  ex¬ 
posure  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
motion  of  the  bird’s  wings  was  slowest,  so 
that  the  relatively  slow  speed  of  the  shut¬ 
ter  would  stop  the  motion.  This  required 
rather  careful  work,  since  the  pause  be¬ 
tween  wing  beats  covered  only  a  very  brief 
moment,  especially  after  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  preliminary  beat. 

The  ground  glass  screen  permitted  accu¬ 
rate  focusing  of  the  lens,  notwithstanding 
the  small  depth  of  focus  when  using  full 
aperture  at  short  range — about  six  feet. 

Having  focused  and  pointed  the  camera, 
I  waited  patiently'  for  the  bird  to  begin  <to 
drum,  choosing  carefully  the  moment  of 
exposure  and  pressing  the  release  button. 
I  then  wound  the  film  and  re-set  the  shut¬ 
ter  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  all  neces¬ 
sary  moving  should  be  done  and  the  cam¬ 
era  again  pointed  for  a  new  picture  before 
the  bird  stopped  drumming.  As  long  as  he 
was  himself  in  action  he  did  not  seem  to 
mind  anything  I  might  do,  but  when  he 
was  at  rest  he  started  at  the  slightest  mo¬ 
tion.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
photographer  to  “freeze”  until  the  bird 
saw  fit  to  drum  a  new  tattoo,  giving  an 
opportunity  for  another  picture. 

By'  choosing  a  different  phase  of  the 
process  for  each  exposure,  the  series  of 
photographs  was  made  representing  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  performance  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 


C.  L.  M.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. : 

Kindly  answer  the  following  questions 
in  your  Seneca  columns : 

(1)  Will  the  Auto  Shotgun,  2§-inch  bar¬ 
rel,  handle  No.  4  or  5  shot,  in  the  full  choke 
as  well  as  cylinder  bore. 

(2)  What  advantage  would  I  gain  by 
using  an  extra  barrel,  cylinder  bore,  30- 
inch,  over  the  28-inch  full  choke  in  the 
Autoloading  Shotgun  ? 

(3)  Will  the  30-inch  cylinder  bore  shoot 
as  hard  and  as  far  as  the  28-inch  cylinder 
bore  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  modified 
choke  over  a  cylinder  bore? 

(5)  I  intend  to  buy  an  extra  barrel  for 
the  Autoloading  Shotgun  and  wish  to  know 
which  barrel  you  would  recommend  for 
general  purposes,  the  cylinder  or  modified 
choke  ? 

Ans.  (1) — Yes.  (2)  None  whatever.  Be¬ 
sides  no  30-inch  barrels  are  furnished  for 
this  gun.  (3)  Yes,  excepting  with  black 
powder.  (4)  The  advantage  of  a  modified 
choke  over  a  cylinder  bore  is  that  the 
former  gives  a  closer  pattern.  (5)  I  would 
recommend  the  modified  choke  and  suggest 
a  26-inch  barrel. 


W.  L.  L.,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  about  the  various 
antidotes  for  snake  bites  and  how  they  are 
to  be  administered? 

Ans. — The  whole  idea  of  antidotes  is 
bad  and  misleading.  Any  and  every  stimu¬ 
lant  is  an  antidote  physiologically  to  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  snake  poison.  So 
it  will  be  well  to  give,  say,  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  whisky  or  brandy  in  three  times  as 
much  water,  or  twenty-five  or  thirty  drops 
of  aqua  ammoniac  or  spirits  of  hartshorn, 
at  such  intervals  as  the  depression  may 
seem  to  demand.  Clear  the  bowels  by  an 
enema  of  warm  water  and  soap,  to  which 
may  be  added  with  advantage  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  If  the  patient 
has  been  bitten  by  a  copperhead,  assure  him 
that  the  bite  of  that  snake  scarcely  ever,  if 
ever,  imperils  human  life,  and  that  he  is  in 
no  danger.  If  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  tell 
him  not  to  be  needlessly  alarmed ;  that  the 
bite  of  this  snake  is  seldom  dangerous  if 
left  to  itself,  still  less  so  if  intelligently 
treated.  Many  persons  bitten  by  snakes  die 
of  fright ;  some  are  killed  by  excessive 
medication,  especially  by  fatal  quantities  of 
alcohol.  Some  few  persons  are  so  very 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  venom, 
that  they  die  of  its  effects  with  or  without 
treatment.  Tf  we  have  in  the  United  States 
a  really  deadly  snake,  it  is  the  so-called 
venomous  water  moccasin  of  the  Southern 
States. 


L.  P.  C.,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Kindly  give  me  some  information  regard¬ 
ing  removing  the  hair  and  graining  a  hide 
before  tanning  for  buckskin. 

Ans. — As  soon  as  the  hide  is  taken  off 
from  the  deer’s  back  it  should  be  grained ; 
to  do  this,  provide  yourself  with  a  beam 
eight  inches  through  and  six  feet  long;  put 
two  legs  in  one  end,  and  let  the  other  rest 
on  the  ground,  so  that  it  will  stand  at  a 
slant.  The  beam  must  be  of  hard  wood, 
shaved  smooth,  without  a  ridge  in  it. 

Provide  yourself  with  a  knife.  One  made 
for  the  purpose  is  best,  but  you  may  make 
a  very  good  one  by  taking  an  old  shaving 
knife  and  grinding  it  square  across  the  edge, 
until  it  has  a  face  about  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  across.  Then  whet  the  corners 
smooth,  so  that  they  will  not  cut  the  skin. 

A  piece  of  scythe,  with  a  handle  at  each 
end,  makes  a  good  fleshing  knife. 

Now  sit  down  with  the  highest  end  of 
the  beam  against  you,  and  lay  on  the  skin, 
hair  side  down,  and  proceed  to  take  off  all 
the  flesh  and  fat,  and  every  unequal  sub¬ 
stance  before  you  turn  the  hair  side  up. 
Then  commence  to  grain  with  the  neck  of 
the  skin  next  to  you,  and  shove  against  the 
hair,  having  a  firm  hold  of  the  knife,  and 
shoving  with  some  strength,  when  off  will 
go  a  streak  of  the  grain,  and  so  proceed 
until  it  is  all  off.  This  is  the  way  to  grain 
a  green  hide  just  taken  from  the  animal. 

To  grain  a  dry  hide,  first  put  it  in  a  tub 
or  barrel  of  warm  water,  and  let  it  lie  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  add  to  each  1 
half  barrel  of  water  a  pint  of  good  slaked 
lime,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours 
more ;  then  proceed  as  with  a  fresh  skin.  1 

Another  process  is  to  let  the  skin  he  in 
clear  water  until  the  hair  will  slip  off,  and 
then  grain  it  on  the  beam.  This  is  a  very 
good  way.  I  have  practiced  it,  and  found 
the  leather  as  tough  as  that  of  the  green 
hide. 

When  the  work  is  properly  done  the  skin 
will  be  as  clear  as  glass,  with  no  streak  of 
grain  or  other  uneven  substance  left ;  un¬ 
less  it  is  in  this  condition,  it  will  not  dress, 
well. 


R.  P.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Will  you  please  publish  directions  for 
skinning  an  eel?  I  read  Newt’s  story  of 
the  boiled  eel,  but  his  directions  for  skin¬ 
ning  it  were  not  very  easy  to  follow. 

Ans. — To  skin  an  eel,  roll  him  first  in 
ashes  or  dust  so  that  his  skin  will  not  be 
slippery.  Then  cut  the  skin  around  the 
neck  near  the  head,  make  a  longitudinal 
slit  half  the  length  of  his  body,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  the  skin  firmly  near  the  head  peel  it 
off  over  his  tail. 
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MAN  AND  BOY  RIFLE  CLUBS 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 

Y  first  rifle  club  was  organized  one 
July  afternoon  while  we  were  sitting 
about  the  well  curb.  It  consisted  of  a 
gray  haired  man  and  a  very  small  boy  who 
had  acquired  a  long,  slender  .22  rifle  and 
desired  to  learn  how  to  point  that  weapon 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  knock  a  squirrel 
out  of  a  tall  tree.  Our  range  site  was 
Uncle’s  back  pasture  lot  and  for  equipment 
we  procured  a  large  box  upon  which  we 
tacked  our  home-made  targets.  Just  to 
one  side  of  this  tactical  butt,  and  placed  so 
as  not  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  target,  we 
erected  a  wall  of  earth  about  three  feet 
thick  supported  by  some  old  boards,  a 
parapet  to  protect  the  boy  from  stray  bul¬ 
lets  while  the  man  “sighted  in”  the  new 
rifle  from  an  improvised  rest.  Later  on 
they  traded  places  and  the  man  coached  his 
pupil  by  calling  out  the  results  of  each  shot 
and  his  directions  for  firing  the  next  one. 
Before  long  the  boy  “caught  on”  and  soon 
the  range  was  increased  to  a  point  where  a 
form  of  disk  signals  had  to  be  devised. 
Thus  W'as  I  introduced  into  the  great 
brotherhood  of  the  grooved  tube  and  to 
this  day  I  have  yet  to  find  a  more  useful 
or  satisfactory  rifle  range.  That  was  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  ago  and  the  club  is  still  in 
existence,  holding  an  unbroken  record  for 
100%  attendance  at  all  official  shoots,  the 
only  kind  we  ever  held ;  a  record,  I  believe, 
that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  similar 
organization. 

You  old  timers  who  want  to  get  back 
in  the  game  would  do  well  to  organize  one 
of  these  Man  and  Boy  Rifle  Clubs.  When 
your  friends  are  “too  busy”  or  a  range 
isn’t  available,  don’t  look  longingly  at  the 
old  shootin’  iron  and  leave  it  with  a  sigh 
of  regret.  Look  up  a  likely  kid  and  tell 
him  your  troubles.  Boys  are  the  most 
human  of  all  animals  and  the  way  they 
respond  to  a  suggestion  of  this  sort  will 
gladden  your  heart.  He  will  prove  to  be  a 
lot  of  help  and  a  lot  of  company.  Don’t 
get  sore  if  he  trims  you  with  your  own 
gun;  boys  have  a  way  of  doing  that  as 
their  nerves  are  steady  and  their  eyes  are 
good,  also  fhey  soak  up  shooting  dope  like 
a  sponge  does  water.  Never  tell  a  boy 
anything  about  guns  that  you  do  nott  want 
him  to  know;  he  is  possessed  of  a  most  at¬ 
tentive  mind  and  an  excellent  memory. 

Try  this  out  some  Saturday  afternoon  in 
the  near  future ;  it  is  an  experiment  well 
worth  while,  and  the  next  week  you  will 
not  forget  to  go  again — the  boy  will  at¬ 
tend  to  that.  Then  send  me  your  scores 
and  tell  me  just  how  you  made  out;  don’t 
hesitate  to  go  into  details,  such  letters  are 
always  interesting.  It  would  be  a  godsend 
to  this  country  and  the  next  generation  if 
we  could  organize  and  conduct  a  League 
of  Man  and  Boy  Rifle  Clubs  through  this 
department.  Just  think  of  the  possibilities 
it  would  open  up  for  experiments  and  ex¬ 
periences,  re-entry  matches  where  only  the 


LL  questions  relating  to  rifles 
and  riflemen  will  be  answered  in 
these  columns  by  Captain  Roy  S. 
Tinney,  Dr.  J.  B.  Bevis,  and  other 
well  known  authorities  oil  the  rifle. 
Readers  are  invited  to  send  in  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  make  this  the  open  forma 
of  the  shooting  game.  [Editors.] 


best  scores  count  and  records  made  by  the 
youngsters,  classified  according  to  their 
ages.  Yes,  it  would  be  worth  trying.  That 
is  how  I  learned  and  this  season  I  will 
continue  to  pass  the  good  work  along— to 
another  boy.  “And,”  I  tell  him,  “when 
you  grow  up  it  is  your  duty  to  teach 
other  boys  how  to  shoot.”  Such  after¬ 
noons  will  do  both  you  and  the  boy  a  lot 
of  good  and  you  will  gain  a  friend  that 
will  stick  to  you  through  life ;  the  sort  of 
a  friendship  that  no  amount  of  money, 
prestige  or  influence  can  command. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  DOUBLE 
APERTURE  SIGHT 

HERE  may  be  a  man  in  this  country 
who  knows  more  -  about  rifle  sights 
than  Thomas  Martin,  but  I  never 
heard  of  him.  For  over  thirty  years,  forty 
would  probably  come  nearer  the  correct 
figure,  Martin  has  made  sights  for  the  bug- 
giest  of  rifle  bugs,  even  the  immortal  ex¬ 
perimenter  and  ballistician,  Dr.  Mann,  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  products  of  this 
master  craftsman,  so  in  further  reply  to 
the  inquiries  of  Master  John  Kennedy  and 
B.  L.  V.  of  Albany,  I  now  give  the  opinion 
of  the  Old  Master  on  the  subject  of  double 
aperture  sights : 

“Why  not  cut  loose  from  the  ‘blade’ 
form  of  front  sight  altogether  and  in  place 
of  it  use  an  aperture  front  sight,  with 
ring,  stem  and  movable  base  all  made  in 
one  and  to  fit  in  the  base  proper,  just  as 
the  movable  --base  now  does  ? 

“With  an  aperture  ring  of  about  5/16 
inch  outside  diameter,  optional  apertures 
of  from  .075  to  .100  inch,  the  ring  having  a 
length  of  some  5/16  inch  and  its  outside 
diameter  well  tapered  towards  the  muzzle, 
with  the  aperture  diaphragm  made  integral 
with  the  ring  and  midway  of  its  length, 
then  we  would  have  a  front  sight  giving 
good  illumination,  freedom  from  focusing 
and  strength  galore.  Furthermore,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  such  a  sight  that  its  working 
edges  would  be  damaged,  for  they  are  all 
within  the  ring  and  well  protected. 

“I  presume  someone  would  rise  right  up 
on  his  hind  legs  and  state  that  the  mud 
of  the  trenches  will  fill  the  aperture.  Well, 
-what  if  it  does?  How  much  work  is  it  to 
clean  it  out,  and  are  not  the  advantages 
greater  than  the  disadvantages?  With  the 
aperture  front  sight  as  above  mentioned 
there  will  be  no  question  of  proper  eleva¬ 
tion  or  centering;  one  will  simply  ‘look 
through’  the  front  and  rear  apertures,  fo¬ 


cus  sharply  on  the  object  to  be  hit  and 
the  aiming  eye  will  automatically  and 
efficiently  attend  to  the  centering.” 


B.  W.  K.,  Denver,  Colorado : 

To  settle  our  arguments,  please  explain 
to  us  (a)  if  the  striking  velocity  and 
hence  striking  energy  of  a  bullet  in  the 
high  altitudes  is  equal  or  greater  than  the 
striking  velocity  and  energy  of  the  same 
bullet  at  sea  level.  (b)  If  the  striking 
velocity  is  greater,  would  not  any  rifle 
shoot  higher  in  the  high  altitudes  than  at 
sea  level?  (c)  If  so,  how  much  higher? 
(d)  Is  this  not  a  big  factor  of  misses  in 
high  altitudes?  (a)  If  one  will  study  a 
ballistic  table  of  cartridges,  he  will  observe 
that  the  velocity  and  energy  of  any  bullet 
decreased  very  rapidly  in  the  ascending 
curve  of  its  trajectory.  The  Springfield, 
for  illustration,  loses  235  f.  s.  in  velocity 
and  441  ft.  lbs,  in  energy  in  passing  over 
the  first  100  yards  of  its  flight ;  and  over 
the  same  distance  the  50-110  W.  H.  V. 
loses  500  f.  s.  in  velocity  and  1323  ft.  lbs. 
in  energy. 

This  loss  in  both  velocity  and  energy  is 
due  solely  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  upon 
the  bullet,  which  at  a  casual  glance  would 
seem  insignificant,  but  the  fact  that  it  re¬ 
quires  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  ton  to  push 
the  tiny  150  grain  Springfield  bullet  100 
yards  in  ,it6  seconds,  and  nearly  Y  of  a 
ton  to  push  300  gr.  bullet  of  the  50-na 
the  same  distayce  in  .152  seconds,  indicates 
vividly  the  tremendous  toll  taken  by  the  air 
to  permit  the  bullet  to  pass  through  the 
first  100  yards  of  flight.  It  is  patent  that 
the  less  dense  (the  lighter)  the  air  the  less 
resistance  will  be  offered  by  it,  and  the  less 
the  toll  taken.  Pursuing  this  line  of  rea¬ 
son,  a  vacuum  should  not  offer  any  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  bullet,  and  the  striking  ve¬ 
locity  should  equal  the  muzzle  velocity. 
And  this  reasoning  is  correct,  for  those 
conditions  would  exist  in  a  vacuum.  The 
striking  velocity,  hence  the  striking  energy, 
of  any  bullet  in  the  high  altitudes  is  greater 
than  the  striking  velocity  at  sea  level  for 
the  same  range  (b,  c).  Yes,  it  would  shoot 
higher.  Using  Denver,  altitude  5280  ft., 
and  the  Springfield  for  illustration,  the  toll 
taken  by  the  rarer  air  of  Denver  to  permit 
the  buffet  to  travel  625  yards,  will  permit 
the  buffet  to  pass  through  only  500  yards 
at  sea  level. 

This  does  not  mean  that  with  sights  set 
at  500  yards,  the  rifle  will  shoot  625  yards 
at  Denver.  T.he  facts  of  the  case  are  that 
it  will  shoot  only  530  yards  with  the  sights 
set  at  500  yards,  which  means  an  over¬ 
shoot  of  about  8  inches.  This  subject  is 
fully  treated  in  Bevis  &  Donovan’s  Ex¬ 
terior  Ballistics  for  Hunters  and  Riflemen* 
pages  93,  94,  and  132. 

(d)  An  overshot  of  8  inches  at  SOO1 
yards  would  probably  score  a  clean  miss. 
At  the  shorter  ranges  the  overshot  would 
not  be  as  great ;  at  the  longer  distances 
greater.  J.  B.  Bevis,  Ph.  D. 
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Canoe  see-saw  back  and  forth. 
Then  superior  vim,  vigor  and 
skill  force  it  forward  to  victory. 


Don’t  waste  time  hoisting  dumb¬ 
bells  in  your  room  when  an  Old  Town 
offers  you  real  sport  outdoors.  Get  out 
on  the  water  where  air  and  exercise 
will  send  the  red  blood  coursing 
through  your  veins. 

Start  a  canoe  club  and  race,  tilt,  hunt 
and  fish.  Explore  rivers,  inlets  and 
bays.  Go  on  week-end  camping  trips. 
There  is  vibrant  health  and  endless 
pleasure  in  an  Old  Town,  the  master 
canoe.  Write  today  for  catalog  of 
latest  models. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

795  Fourth  St.  Old  Town,  Maine 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun, 
be  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  .to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don’t  you 
experiment  ?  •  It's  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable*money. 


Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you  out 


Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 


270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Day 


You  can  do  the 
hardest  work  or 
play  withoutstrain, 
chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sus¬ 
pensory.  The  S.S. 

*  S.  has  no  irritating- leg  straps, 
no  oppressive  band  on  the 
...  Back,,  no  scratching  metal 
,  Elides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 

intended.  (Note  illustration)A3“ 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
Suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
*ias  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the  sup- 
porting  straps  while  theother  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes..  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re- 
Ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 

factory.  Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Park  PLACE,  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


Price  $1.25 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  complete  outfit — 
one  7x7  Army  Tent, 
one  cot,  one  chair ; 
list  price.  $16.25. 
Limited  quantity  at 
s  p  e  c  i  a 
price 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Tents.  Cots.  Blankets,  Camp  Furniture.  Cooking 
Shirts,  Pants,  Sweaters.  Hats,  Boots, 
Ponchos,  and  every  article  you  need  is 
listed  in  our  new  catalogue  "C."  Send  4c  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  it  today. 

Prompt  delivery — Money  back  guarantee 

f\ 


’$14.50 


I'HTVfK'MlJi 


37  West  125th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Send  for  Booklet 
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“Serviceable  Gifts  For 
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THE  K1NGF1SH 

(continued  from  page  279) 
rig  throughout  is  all  that  is  needed.  The 
hook  as  described  should  be  used,  how¬ 
ever,  with  only  lead  enough  to  carry  the 
bait  down.  Where  practicable,  fish  outside 
the  channel  just  a  little  off  from  the  deep¬ 
est  water.  This  applies  particularly  to 
night  fishing,  as  they  apparently  feed  at 
the  edges  of  the  flats  during  the  night 
hours,  and  if  quiet  in  the  boat  is  main¬ 
tained  good  results  are  assured. 

If  an  oyster  reef  can  be  located,  fishing 
near  it  is  recommended.  It  is  a  familiar 
sight  to  the  oystermen  to  see  a  school  of 
kingfish  fighting  for  the  worms  on  the 
bottom,  as  the  oysters  are  removed  where 
the  water  is  shallow  enough  for  such  ob¬ 
servation. 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  method  of  fishing 
that  the  kingfish  appears  at  his  best,  as  the 
tackle  being  so  much  lighter  than  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  surf  fishing  the  battle  is  so 
much  more  royal.  It  is  really  a  great 
pleasure  to  take  this  fish  on  light  tackle 
and  in  a  strong  tideway,  and  when  boated 
he  is  no  less  a  prize.  Beautiful  in  color 
and  contour  he  must  ever  rank  with  the 
choicest  of  our  American  fishes.  Com¬ 
manding  a  high  price  in  the  markets  only 
outrivalled  by  the  Spanish  mackerel  and 
pompano,  he  is  esteemed  by  the  epicure  as 
well  as  the  angler. 

As  environment  doutbless  plays  a  most 
important  part  in  fish  coloration  it  is  a 
strong  question  if  the  southern  surf  mullet 
and  the  kingfish  are  not  one  and  the  same 
species.  I  have  examined  many  specimens 
of  the  former  in  southern  waters  and  save 
for  the  light  color  they  have  there  is  no 
noticeable  difference.  The  bottoms  of  the 
bays  and  rivers,  as  is  well  known,  have  a 
marble-like  whiteness  and  this  is  also  true 
of  the  surf  all  along  the  Florida  coast, 
where  they  are  very  abundant.  One  thing 
also  which  apparently  tend  to  confirm  this 
theory  is  that  when  first  taken  from  the 
water  the  whiting  is  a  beautiful  silvery 
creature ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  for  a  few  hours  it  takes  on  a  dark 
gray  cast,  although  never  showing  the 
bronze  bars  which  run  latterly  or  in  some 
instances  diagonally  on  the  body  of  his 
northern  relative.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
I  found  them  to  be  most  abundant  and 
they  were  continually  sought  after  by  the 
ubiquitous  “small  boy”  with  the  crudest  of 
tackle.  Along  the  wharves  near  Galveston 
they  are  so  abundant  that  the  bottom 
seems  to  fairly  be  alive  with  them. 

While  the  two  fish  have  been  classified 
and  are  held  as  distinct  by  those  who  have 
been  .long  recognized  as  authorities  on  the 
subject,  still  it  is  openly  questioned  by  the 
observant  army  of  anglers  whether  or  not 
the  only  difference  lies  in  latitude  and  en¬ 
vironment.  Like  so  many  fish  which  are 
natives  of  southern  waters  the  flesh  of  the 
whiting  is  not  so  palatable  as  his  northern 
relative,  being  much  softer.  It  also  lacks 
that  delicious  flavor  which  so  character¬ 
izes  the  kingfish,  who  is  a  gentleman  among 
his  fellows  and  whose  presence  is  ever 
welcomed  by  the  angler.  As  the  years  go 
by  if  the  diminution  of  our  coast  line  fishes 
continues,  he  will  become  a  rare  tidbit  on 
the  table  and  a  greater  prize  to  him  who 
loves  the  contemplative  man’s  recreation  on 
the  sweeping  tideway  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
murmuring  sea. 
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Angler  _ 

VERSUS 

Fisherman 


say  a  man  was  crazy 

im  a  lure  would  beat  a  net! 


wou 


r 


12  pieces  25c 


\  et  the  net  result  of  Uncle  Mack's  six  hours’  netting  operations,  carried  on  with 
all  the  skill  of  twenty  years  as  a  market  fisherman,  was  less  than  Al.  Foss’  catch  bait 
casting,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  time,  the  same  day,  in  the  same  waters ! 

As  Jeff  Belcher,  the  guide,  says  in  his  sworn  statement: 

On  January  15,  1918,  I  was  punting  Al  Foss  on  the  Fenholloway 
River  (Florida)  and  saw  Mr.  Foss  catch  seventy-four  sea  trout  and 
eight  red  fish  with  Pork  Rind  Minnows.  They  were  all  caught  in  less 
than  six  hours’  casting,  the  boat  being  at  anchor  just  below  the  mouth 
of  Sloope  Creek.  These  fish  weighed  from  one  to  eight  pounds  each  and 
he  stopped  fishing  while  the  fish  were  still  striking,  having  both  of  his 
stringers  full.  During  this  time  Uncle  Mack  (Philip  McAuley)  caught 
only  thirty-two  sea  trout  with  his  six-hundred-foot  net,  making  many 
strikes  near  where  we  were  fishing.  I  have  been  guiding  parties  on  the  river  for 
o\  ei  eight  years,  and  in  all  this  time  I  have  never  seen  so  many  fish  taken  on  any 
kind  of  a  lure  before.” 

f\ow  you  doubting  Thomases,  you  bait  casters  who  console  yourselves  with  the 
t  tought  that  you  went  a  month  too  early,”  or  “a  month  too  late  for  the  fish  to  strike” 
~  y°u  wh°  have  never  caught  over  twenty  game  fish  in  a  day  in  your  lives— there  is  a 
bettei  day  coming  as  soon  as  you  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 

Al.  Foss  Pork  Rind  Minnows 


will  “bring  home  the  bacon”  when  all  others  fail 

So  th  row  away  your  tackle  box  with  its  bulky 
contents,  put  a  few  AL.  FOSS  PORK  RIND  MIN¬ 
NOWS  in  your  pocket  and  hike  forth  on  your  first 
real  fishing  trip,  and  have  that  contentment  and 
peace  of  mind  that  comes  to  one  who  is  playing  the 

game  fair  bv  fishing 
w  i  t  h  sportsmanlike 
lures  1 


Oriental  Wiggler,  $1.00;  weight,  ^  or  %  oz 
All  Red,  all  White  or  Red  and  White 
(State  which  one  when  ordering) 

had  a  crack  at  the 
small  or  large  mouth 
bass,  pike,  pickerel, 

mUSCallonge  01'  any  Little  Egypt  Wiggler,  75c;  weight  >/2  02. 

other  kind  of  game  fish  with  a  Foss  Pork  Rind 
Minnow  you  will  undoubtedlv  swear  by  them  for 
life — but  if  you  don’t  get  fish  with  them,  you  had 
better  buy  a  net  and  get  into  LTncle  Mack’s  class, 
for  you  just  don’t  fit  in  with  the  angler  crowd  nohow 

We  would  prefer  to  sell  you  through  your  dealer,  but 
if  he  is  “asleep  at  the  switch”  send  in  your  remittance  for 
samples. 


AL.  FOSS 

1726  to  1736  Columbus  Road 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


After  you  have  once 


aii 

Skidder,  75c;  weight,  %  oz. 
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Transportation  Service  by  both  Rail  and  Water  as 
far  South  as  Old  Point  Comfort  was  never  better! 

The  Hotel  Chamberlin  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  is  one 
of  the  Finest  Holiday  Hotels  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


THE  CHAMBERLIN  directly  faces 
Hampton  Roads,  which  is  al- 
always  the  scene  of  marine  ac¬ 
tivity.  Just  across  the  Roads,  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  Hotel,  is 
the  site  of  the  New  Naval  Training 
Base  and  Aviation  School.  Langely 
Field,  the  Army  Aviation  Experiment 
Station,  is  but  a  few  miles  away. 
This  is  becoming  the  show  place  for 
aviation  in  America. 

The  Chamberlin  is  alive  with  gay 
Society  the  year  around,  military, 
naval  and  aeronautical  uniforms  lend¬ 
ing  sparkle  and.  color  to  the  scene. 

The  cuisine  is  famous,  and  natural¬ 
ly  so,  since  the  finest  sea-foods  are 
obtainable  in  the  waters  around  Old 
Point  Comfort.  The  Medicinal  Bath 


Department  (under  authoritative 
medical  direction),  is  complete  in 
every  detail,  and  duplicates  every 
bath  and  treatment  given  at  European 
Spas,  with  the  additional  advantages 
of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing. 

“An  interesting,  sporty,  conven¬ 
ient,  eighteen-hole  Golf  Course.  Grass 
putting  greens  and  attractive  club 
house.  You  may  safely  count  on  Golf 
every  day  in  the  year.” 

Send  for  colored  Aeroplane  Map  of 
this  Course  (the  only  one  of  its 
kind  ever  made  in  America),  which 
will  be  sent  you  with  our  booklet, 
“Golf,”  if  you  desire  it,  as  well  as 
booklets  dealing  with  different  phases 
of  life  at  the  Chamberlin.  Write  to¬ 
day  to 


GEO .  F.  ADAMS ,  Manager ,  Fortress  Monroe ,  Va. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel  Bureau,  McAlpin  Hotel,  Cook’s 
Tours,  or  " Ask  Mr.  Foster"  at  any  of  his  offices. 


LAKE  MAHOPAC 


1000  FT.  ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL 

90  MINUTES  FROM  GRAND  CEN¬ 
TRAL  STATION 
Good  Commutation  Service 


All  Water  Sports  and 
Really  Good  Fishing 


Bungalows,  Log  Cabin 
Camps  and  Water 
Front  Plots  at 
Attractive  Prices 


COUNTRY  HOME  LEAGUE 

LEO  BVGG,  Director 

40  W.  32nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Phone  9860  Mad.  So. 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  HOD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


Safe,  Staunch,  Seaworthy 


Kennebec  Canoes  give  more  real  pleasure  at  less  cost 
man  most  anything  else  in  the  world.  Send  for  our  Free 
1918  Canoe  Book.  Address, 

Kennebec  Boat  A  Canoe  Co.  41  R.  R.  Square, 


THE  ORIGIN  OF 
PLANKED  SHAD 

By  WILLIAM  K.  FENN 

FOR  upward  of  fifty  years  in  spring  time 
epicures  have  been  regaled  with  tooth¬ 
some  “planked  shad,”  served  privately 
or  at  “Planked  Shad”  dinners.  Many  have 
been,  the  receipts  for  doing  the  “planking.” 
Even  so-called  shad  planks,  usually  made  of 
oak,  could  be  bought  at  hardware  stores  like 
sauce-pans  or  kettles.  Just  as  though  such 
planks  had  anything  to  do  with  imparting 
the  peculiar  flavor  of-  shad  cooked  by  the 
real  planked  process.  Doubtless  few  per¬ 
sons  now  know  what  that  subtle  planked 
shad  flavor  was. 

The  cooking  process  of  “planking”  fresh 
caught  shad  had  its  origin  along  the  waters 
of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsport  and 
Lock  Haven  along  about  the  year  1870.  All 
that  region  was  originally  covered  with 
magnificent  white  pine  forests,  and  the 
Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  teemed  in 
the  springtime  with  big  fat  shad  going  up¬ 
river  to  spawn,  and,  be  it  known,  that  Sus¬ 
quehanna  shad  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  finest  of  all  shad  fish. 

There  were  many  seine  fisheries  along 
shore,  and  large  catches  were  frequent. 
About  that  time  Peter  Herdic,  a  one-time 
millionaire,  well  remembered  by  the  public 
for  his  line  of  “Herdic  Coaches”  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Washington,  built  the  famous 
Herdic  House  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  a  hotel 
among  the  pines  west  of  the  city  along  the 
P.  &  E.  Railroad,  which  became  a  summer 
resort  for  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  east¬ 
ern  cities,  and  a  hunting  lodge  in  the  fall 
for  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sportsmen. 
Mr.  Herdic  also  built  and  opened  the  Min- 
nequa  House,  at  Minnequa  Springs,  patron¬ 
ized  by  the  exclusives  of  the  eastern  cities. 
He  had  through  these  hotels  and  business 
connections  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
wealthy  men  and  sportsmen  of  that  day. 
Besides  hotel  interests  he  was  in  the-  lum¬ 
bering  business  in  a  large  way,  and  known 
as  one  of  the  big  operators  in  white  pine 
lumber. 

It  was  while  carrying  on  the  hotels  and 
lumbering  operations  that  Peter  Herdic  dis¬ 
covered  to  the  world  the  method  of  cooking 
fresh  caught  shad-fish  by  the  “planking” 
process.  While  partaking  of  broiled  shad 
at  his  lumber  camps  along  Lycoming  and 
Pine  Creeks,  he  noticed  the  peculiar  sweet 
savory  flavor  of  the  camp  cooked  fish  over 
that  served  by  his  French  chefs  in  the 
hotels.  This  delightful  flavor  was  not  im¬ 
aginary.  It  was  constant  and  unmistak¬ 
able.  He  set  out  to  find  the  cause.  He 
found  it.  The  lumber-jacks  cooked  in  the 
woods  over  camp-fires.  They  took  of  the 
large  fresh  caught  shad,  scaled,  cleaned 
and  cooked  them  on  broad  slabs  of  white 
pine  chips  before  the  open  fire. 

Therein  lay  the  secret  flavoring  process. 
White  pine,  the  genuine  Susquehanna  River 
white  pine,  is  a  soft  sweet  wood,  having 
only  to  a  very  slight  degree  the  resinous 
properties  of  other  pines.  Choppers  of  the 
huge  trees  in  those  days  split  out  great 
chips,  often  over  two  feet  long.  These 
chips  were  roughly  dressed  with  a  few 
strokes  of  their  sharp  axes,  the  cleaned 
fish  pinned  to  them  by  a  couple  of  whit¬ 
tled  pins  driven  into  the  soft  pine  wood, 
and  propped  up  before  the  camp-fire  to 
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cook.  The  hot  fire  drew  the  sweet  sap  out 
of  the  big  pine  chips,  and  by  it  the  fish 
■were  flavored  while  cooking. 

Mr.  Herdic  invited  his  city  friends  out 
to  Williamsport ;  among  them  were  such 
men  as  Lawrence  Jerome,  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  Col.  Thos.  A.  Scott  and  others ; 
and  they  visited  the  lumber  camps  and  ate 
of  the  camp-cooked  planked  shad  in  all  the 
glory  of  its  peculiar  delicate  white  pine 
flavor.  Thereafter  the  fame  of  shad 
cooked  on  a  plank  grew  and  spread  over 
the  land.  To  lay  fish  upon  a  piece  of  dry 
oak  board,  and  put  it  in  an  oven  to  bake, 
is  no  more  like  the  original  cooking  on  a 
sweet  sappy  white  pine  chip,  than  that  of 
roasting  a  sweet  potato  in  a  gas-oven  com¬ 
pares  with  one  roasted  in  the  hot  embers 
of  a  hunting  camp-fire. 

THE  ANGLER’S  BEST 
FLIES 

(continued  from  page  283) 
shoulder  for  Legs,  and  with  green  silk  tag. 
Or  Wings,  brown;  Body,  green  (grass) 
ribbed  with  black ;  Legs,  black  hackle. 

Grizzly  King  :  Wings,  gray  mottled 
(mallard) — bass  fly  may  have  red  shoul¬ 
ders;  Body,  green  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel; 
Legs,  gray  furnace  hackle  (black  center  and 
edge,  gray  between)  ;  Tail,  red. 

Jenny  Lind  (diversified)  :  Wings,  laven¬ 
der;  Body,  yellow  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel; 
Legs,  scarlet;  Tail,  lavender.  Or  with 
Wings  and  Tail,  light  blue. 

March  Brown  (two  patterns)  :  Wings, 
brown  mottled  (partridge  or  Scotch 
jrouse)  ;  Body,  dark  brown  ribbed  with 
fellow  silk;  Legs  and  Tail,  brown  mottled. 
With  Wings,  clay;  Body,  gray;  Legs  and 
Tail,  gray  mottled ;  this  pattern  called  Light 
March  Brown.  (Some  tyers  distinguished 
letween  the  male  and  female,  in  the  first 
lattern,  by  omitting  the  ribbing  on  the 
'odies  of  some  of  the  flies.)  Tail-stylets 
n  this  fly  should  be  extra  long. 

Turkey  Brown  :  Wings,  light  brown  mot- 
led;  Body,  dark  brown  ribbed  with  purple 
ilk;  Legs  and  Tail,  dark  brown  hackle. 
Montreal  (Dark  and  Light)  :  Wings, 
rown  and  black  mottled  (turkey  tail- 
eather)  ;  Body,  maroon  or  dark  claret  mo- 
air  ribbed  with  gold ;  Legs,  dark  claret  or 
rimson  hackle;  Tail,  scarlet  ibis  or  gray 
lottled  (mallard).  With  Wings,  gray  mot- 
ed  (mallard)  ;  Body,  scarlet  silk  ribbed 
ith  gold  tinsel;  Legs,  claret  hackle;  Tail. 
:arlet  ibis  or  gray  mallard ;  this  pattern 
died  Light  Montreal. 

Dusty  Mller  :  Wings,  dirty  gray  (tur- 
iy)  ;  Body,  dark  gray  mohair  sometimes 
bbed  with  narrow  gold  tinsel;  Legs,  grav 
ickle;  Tail,  gray  (turkey  or  mallard). 
-White  Miller:  Wings,  white  (duck¬ 
ing)  ;  Body,  white  sometimes  ribbed  with 
Iver  tinsel ;  Legs,  white  hackle. 

Neversink:  Wings,  gray  and  black  mot- 
:d;  Body,  light  yellow;  Legs,  yellow  hac- 
e ;  Tail,  black  hackle. 

Oak:  Wings,  brown  mottled  (turkey  or 
tail)  :  Body,  orange  ribbed  with  black 
k;  Legs,  brown  hackle. 

Parmachene  Belle  :  Wings,  white  with 
arlet  outside  strip ;  Body,  yellow  silk  or 
ahair  ribbed  with  silver  tinsel  and  with 
•  without  ball  of  peacock  herl  at  head 
’d  tip;  Legs,  scarlet  hackle;  Tail,  white 
«,d  scarlet. 

Professor:  Wings,  gray  mottled  (mal- 
d)  ;  Body,  yellow  ribbed  with  gold  tin- 


Rifle  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Sight,  extra  3.75 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  80  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in.  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 


Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y„ 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  bunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY _ ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Accept  this  hoo\  with  our  compliments 


Contains  road  map  and 
all  points  of  interest  of 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls 
and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo’s  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists. 

Convenient  t  o 
business  districts 
and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard. 

European  p  l  a  n  . 

Fireproof ,  modern. 

250  outside  rooms 
$1.50  up.  Unex¬ 
celled  cuisine. 


ENI0Y  YOUR  nights 
WHEN  CAMPING  OUT 

•‘Perfection”  Air  Mattresses  with  or  without 
Sleeping  Bags  embrace  every  desirable  feature: 
are  waterproof,  rot  and  vermin  proof,  and  will 
withstand  hardest  usage;  can  be  inflated  in  a 
few  minutes  or  deflated  and  rolled  in  a  small 
bundle  instantly. 

A  boon  to  the  Camper  and  Touring  Automo- 
bilist.  Indispensable  to  yacht  and  motorboat 
ectuipment.  Write  for  catalogue  today. 

PNEUMATIC  MFG.  CO. 

284  Ninth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


From  Patterns  and  DITI1  Ti  YOUR  CTrrt  DAAT 

printed  instructions.  DUIL.LJ  OWN  LtL  dUAI 
Save  3-8  cost.  Work+i 
easy.  Materials  fur--?3 
nished.  Also  finish  ^ 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611  Perry  St., 
Albion,  Mich.  • 


Can  you  remove  and  replace  the 
key  piece?  3  different  best  iron 
puzzles  postpaid  for  a  quarter, 
coin  or  stamps. 

Western  Puzzle  Works,  157  E. 
5th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
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_  LIMITED  SUPPLY*** 

IMPORTED  HOSIERY  j 

For  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  Wear  * 

IN  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  FOR  « 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  U 


No.  20 


Tennis  Socks  in  white,  l J 
HO*  IV  gray,  green,  black,  heather  and  1  CA  ^ 
white,  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . *  •  W  M 

W  1C  Men’s  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Golf  Hose, 
1nO»  IO  in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O  CA  w 
heather  (without  feet  $3),  a  pair . Q 

XT  n/\  Women’s  Scotch  Wool  Stockings,  in  JJ 
white,  white  with  colored  O  A  A  M 
clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a  pair  , .  V.w  m 

Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment,  w 
Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  fj 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co.  « 

425  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  “UNITED”  CAMP  GRID 

The  Grid  that  will  not  sag  or  warp 

Electrically  welded  joints  and  reinforced  frame. 

Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  M.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 

Makers  of 

Simplex  and  Du¬ 
plex  Camp  Grids, 
Meat  Broilers,  Po¬ 
tato  Bakers  and 
other  CampUtensils 


U.S.  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

Also  complete  outfitters  tor 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  OFFICERS 

Wool  Coats  Canvas  Leggings  Shirts 

Wool  Breeches  Hats  Gloves  Shoes 

Army  Sweaters  Blankets  Canteens 

Navy  Sweaters  Overcoats  Mess  Kits 

Leather  Leggings  Sleeping  Socks  Boots 

and  5000  other  useful  articles  for  field  service — 

outing,  etc. 

Price  list  5  sent  on  receipt  3c  postage. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE  CO.,  INC. 

Largest  Outfitters — No  Inflated  Prices. 

Army  and  Navy  Building 

245  West  42nd  St.  (Bet.  B’y  &  8th  Av.)  New  York  City 


For 


25c 

Postpaid 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 


Id  the  New  Perfectioo 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dftndy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  8 H  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


GUARANTEED 

A-l  Silver  Black  Foxes 

WITH  guaranteed  A-i  Silver 
Black  Foxes,  which  have  been 
proved  prolific — with  Three 
Established  Ranches  —  with  yearly 
profits  ranging  up  to  40% 

¥  fliri  is  the  acknowledged 

COLLIN  IS  &8t 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  enormous 

financial  profits,  investigate  the  Fox 
Industry.  Get  foxes  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  with  a  fixed  quality  of  fur, 

from - 


COLLINS 


THE  FOX  MAN 

105  S.  Park  St. 
REEDSBURG  WIS. 


SALMON  FISHING 

Salmon  Fishing,  on  the  famous  Nepisiquit  River,  also 
good  Sea  Trout  fishing,  for  lease  in  periods  or  for  the 
season.  ,  ... 

Accommodation  for  three  or  four  ladies  or  gentlemen 
in  a  comfortable,  well-furnished  Lodge  secluded,  and 
beautifully  located  about  midway  of  the  fishing  and 
about  Nine  Miles  from  Bathurst  Station  over  a  good 
Auto  road.  Ice  House.  Smoking  Den,  Experienced 
Cook,  and  Guides. 

Full  particulars  upon  application  to 

HENRY  BISHOP,  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO!” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres. 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  NAME 

on  our  mailing  list.  Therefore  we  offer 
you  this  BURHAM  SAFETY 
RAZOR  with  blade  for  12c.  by 
mail.  Extra  blades  3  for  12c 
INDEPENDENT 
DRUG  CO. 
202  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

MAIL  Chicago,  Ill. 


9  9 


“PERSIANS 

Overbrook  Kitten  Exchange 

Where  all  colors  of  Registered 
Stock  can  be  purchased.  Noth¬ 
ing  handled  but  clean  healthy 
specimens,  in  very  best  condi- 
tion.  Cats  boarded  —  Small  JRjg 
Dogs  housetrained  and  boarded. 

Individual  home  care.  Persian 
Studs  at  service.  Blue,  Orange, 

Silver  and  White.  Tel.  Greeley 
2821. 

SUSANNA  S.  BELL 

253  West  34th  St.,  opp.  Penn.  Station,  New  York  City 


$2.00  to  $5.00  Paid  for  Hundreds  of  Coins 
Dated  Before  1895 

Keep  all  your  old  money  and 
send  10c.  for  New  _  Illustrated 
Coin  Value  Book,  size  4x7. 
_________  You  may  have  coins  worth 

many  dollars  premium.  Get  posted. 

CLARKE  COIN  CO.,  Box  97,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


OLD 

MQNEY 

WANTED 


sel ;  Legs,  brown  hackle;  Tail,  scarlet  ibis. 

Quaker:  Wings,  oriole  wing-feather  or 
gray;  Body,  gray;  Legs,  honey  yellow 
hackle. 

Queen  of  the  Water:  Wings,  gray  mot¬ 
tled  (mallard)  ;  Body,  orange:  Legs,  brown 
hackle  wound  the  entire  length  of  bod\r.  • 

King  of  the  Water  :  Same  as  Queen  ex¬ 
cept  the  Body  is  red. 

Reuben  Wood:  Wings,  gray  mottled 
(wood-duck)  ;  Body,  white  chenille  with 
scarlet  silk  tip;  Legs,  light  brown  hackle; 
Tail,  gray  mottled. 

Seth  Green  :  Wings,  light  brown  mot¬ 
tled  (turkey)  ;  Body,  green  ribbed  with  gold 
tinsel;  Legs,  brown  hackle;  Tail,  gray  mot¬ 
tled  (wood-duck)  or  none. 

Sand-Fly:  Wings,  light  yellow  brown; 
Body,  orange;  Legs,  light  ginger  hackle. 

Shad-Fly  (diversified)  :  Wings,  brown 
mottled  (turkey)  ;  Body,  peacock  herl  with 
brown  tip  or  two  bands  of  green  herl  with 
gold  band  between;  Legs,  red  or  brown 
with  black  root.  Female  represented  with 
Body,  orange  ribbed  with  brown  silk,  and 
green  ball  at  tail  to  represent  eggs;  Legs, 
ginger  hackle. 

Sedge  (three  patterns)  :  Wings,  land-rail 
upper-  and  starling  under-wing;  Body,  light 
yellow;  Legs,  light  red  hackle.  With 
Wings,  dark  brown;  Body,  dark  green; 
Legs,  brown  hackle;  the  pattern  is  called 
Brown  Sedge.  With  Wings,  light  brown; 

|  Body,  white  ribbed  with  silver :  Legs,  light 
brown  hackle  dressed  palmer;  Silver  Sedge. 

Scarlet  Ibis:  Wings,  scarlet  ibis:  Body, 
scarlet  ribbed  with  gold  tinsel :  Legs  and 
Tail,  scarlet  ibis. 

Shoemaker:  Wings,  mottled  gray  of  mal¬ 
lard  and  mottled  woodcock  mixed;  Body, 
ringed  alternately  with  light  and  gray  sal¬ 
mon  (four  or  five  rings  of  salmon  and 
lead  with  salmon  at  tip)  ;  Legs,  dark  ginger 
hackle ;  Tail,  mottled  woodcock. 

Silver  Doctor  (much  diversified): 
Wings,  brown  mottled  (turkey)  with 
barred  black  and  white  tip,  and  scarlet  and 
yellow  outer  mid-strips,  or  strips  of  scarlet, 
yellow,  blue,  brown,  gray,  orange  and’ 
black  mottled ;  Body,  silver  tinsel  with 
yellow  and  scarlet  tip ;  Legs,  light  blue 
hackle  or  same  with  guinea-hen;  Tail,  yel¬ 
low  and  scarlet.  (The  greatest  salmon  fly.) 

Jennie  Spinner  (diversified)  :  Body, 
white  with  bright  red  tip ;  Legs,  white  hac¬ 
kle.  Or  Body,  white  silk  tipped  at  both 
head  and  tail  with  red  crown ;  Legs,  light 
ash  hackle.  (If  made  with  Wings,  the? 
should  be  bluish  white,  or  pale  lead,  anc 
transparent.) 

Red  Spinner  (diversified)  r  Wings,  gra.v 
or  transparent ;  Body,  bright  claret  ribbec 
with  gold  tinsel;  Legs  and  Tail,  brick  01 
gray  hackle.  Or  with  Body,  red ;  Legs  anc 
Tail,  brown  hackle. 

Stone  (diversified)  :  Wings,  light  browi 
mottled :  Body,  dark  green  tipped  with  yel 
low  green;  Legs  arfd  Tail,  yellow  brown 
With  Wings,  yellow  brown  mottled :  Body 
dark  brown  ribbed  with  yellow ;  Legs,  yel 
low  brown  hackle;  Tail,  gray  mottled  of. 
none;  the  pattern  is  called  Dark  Stone 
With  Wings,  light  brown;  Body,  browi 
mohair;  Legs,  dark  brown  hackle;  Tail 
brown  mallard;  the  pattern  is  called  Ligh 
(Brown)  Stone. 

Wickham's  Fancy:  Wings,  dark  gray 
Body,  gold  tinsel ;  Legs,  red  palmer  hackle 

Yellow  Sally:  Wings,  light  yellow 
Body,  yellow  ribbed  with  brown;  Legs 
j  light  yellow  hackle. 
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NESSMUK 

(continued  from  page  294) 

isms  are,  to  me,  but  as  fetish.  But,  I 
sometimes  ask  myself,  did  the  strong, 
healthy,  magnetic  nature  of  that  Indian 
pass  into  my  boyish  life  as  I  rode  on  his 
powerful  shoulders  or  slept  in  his  strong 
arms  beneath  the  soft  whispering  pines? 

The  Indians  have  passed  away  forever; 
and  when  I  tried  to  find  the  resting  place 
of  my  old  friend,  with  the  view  of  putting 
a  plain  stone  above  his  grave ;  no  one  could 
point  out  the  spot.  And  this  is  how  I 
happen  to  write  over  the  name  by  which 
he  was  known  among  his  people,  and  the 
reason  why  a  favorite  dog  or  canoe  is 
quite  likely  to  be  called  Nessmuk 

The  foregoing  will  partly  explain  how 
it  came  that,  ignoring  the  weary,  devious 
roads  by  which  men  attain  to  wealth  and 
position,  I  became  a  devotee  of  nature  in 
her  wildest  and  roughest  aspects — a  lover 
of  field  sports — a  hunter,  angler,  canoeist — 
an  uneducated  man  withal,  save  the  educa¬ 
tion  that  comes  of  long  and  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  nature,  and  a  perusal  of 
the  best  English  authors.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Forest  and 
Stream  written  in  more  jovial  mood  and 
probably  not  intended  for  publication,  Ness¬ 
muk  confesses : 

"To  myself  I  sometimes  appear  as  a  wild 
Indian  or  an  old  Berserker,  masquerading 
under  the  disguise  of  a  Nineteenth  Century 
American.  When  the  straight-jacket  of 
civilization  becomes  too  oppressive,  I  throw 
it  off,  betake  myself  to  savagery,  and  there 
'loaf  and  refresh  my  soul.’ 

“I  suppose  I  might  be  called  tolerably 
well-educated.  Like  Shakespeare  I  have  ‘a 
little  Latin  and  less  Greek,’  know  somewhat 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  laboratory  and  mi¬ 
croscope,  while  belles-lettres  and  literature 
are  not  totally  unknown  to  me. 

‘‘Have  pedagogued  in  Ohio,  ‘bullwhacked’ 
across  the  plains,  been  a  silver  miner  in 
Colorado,  an  editor  in  Missouri,  have  hob¬ 
nobbed  with  the  Century  Club  in  Boston, 
and  with  Indians  in  Arizona;  been  a  cow¬ 
boy  in  Texas,  and  a  ‘web-foot’  in  Oregon— 
in  short,  a  kind  of  Wandering  Jew  and 
peripatetic  Jack-of-all-trades. 

“I  love  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  gun,  a  trout,  and 
a  pretty  girl.  I  hate  a  pot-hunter,  a  trout- 
liar,  and  a  whisky-guzzling  sportsman.  I 
smoke  and  take  an  occasional  glass  of  wine 
and  never  lie  about  my  hunting  and  fishing 
exploits  more  than  the  occasion  seems  to 
demand.” 

Nessmuk  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  for  game  conservation.  He 
seems  to  have  realized  the  struggle  that 
(was  before  the  wild  life  of  America  in 
order  that  they  should  not  vanish  from  the 
earth,  and  he  speaks  for  them  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms — "I  can  answer  for  one  old 
woods  loafer,  who  will  never  again  shoot 
the  mother  doe  or  her  bright-eyed  fawn, 
or  raise  any  gun  against  even  the  buck  save 
the  old  single-barreled,  hair-triggered  muz¬ 
zle-loader  that  has  been  his  favorite  for 
thirty-six  years.  If  a  man  has  one  fair 
shot  at  a  deer  and  misses  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  to  let  the  deer  go.  I  am  afraid  I 
stand  alone,  but  I  hope  not.  I  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  men  who  can  take  their 
vacations  like  humane  gentlemen.” 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


FOR  YOUR  BENEFIT 

FOREST  and  STREAM  MAINTAINS  A  SPECIAL  OUTDOOR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

The  following  list  suggests  the  scope  of  this  service. 

If  the  book  you  want  is  not  listed  we  can  get  it  for  you. 

The  prices  mentioned  include  delivery  charges  to  any  address  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  or  Mexico. 


Title  Price 

A  Canyon  Voyage 

F.  S.  Dellenbaugh .  3.50 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle 

Thos.  G.  Allen.  Jr.,  and  Win.  L.  Sacht- 

leben  . ’ .  1.50 

Across  Europe  in  a  Motor  Boat 

H.  C.  Rowland .  2.25 

Adirondacks,  The 

T.  Morris  Longstreth .  2.50 

Adventure  Club  Afloat,  The 

Ralph  Henry  Barbour .  1.35 

Adventures  of  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds 
of  the  World 

Victor  Meunier  .  1.00 

African  Game  Trails 

Theodore  Roosevelt  .  4.00 

A  Guide  to  Florida 

Rhodes,  Harrison  and  Mary  Wolfe  Du¬ 
mont  .  2.25 

Airedale,  The 

W.  A.  Bruette .  1.00 

All  About  Dogs 

Charles  Henry  Lane .  2.50 

Along  French  Byways 

Clifton  Johnson  .  1.50 

Along  the  Andes  and  Down  the  Amazon 

H.  J.  Mozans.. .  3.75 

Along  the  Trail 

Richard  Hovey  .  1.25 

Alpine  Flora  of  the  Canadian  Rocky 
Mountains 

S.  Brown . ■ .  3.00 

American  Animal  Life 

E.  W.  Deming .  2.00 

American  Big  Game  Hunting 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird 

Grinnell  .  2.50 

American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts 

George  Bird  Grinnell  .  2.50 

American  Bird  Fancier 

D.  S.  Brown  and  De  Fuller  Walker . 50 

American  Folk  of  Wood  and  Plain 

E.  W.  Deming .  1.25 

American  Inland  Waterways 

Herbert  Quick  .  3.50 

Among  English  Hedgerows 

Clifton  Johnson  .  1.50 

Anglers  Workshop:  The  Rod  Making  for 
Beginners 

Perry  D.  Frazer .  1.00 

Animal  Drawing  Book 

Mabel  L.  Frank .  1.00 

Animal  Life 

D.  S.  Jordan  and  V.  L.  Kellogg .  1.25 

Animal  Life  and  Natural  Conditions 

K.  Semper  . 2.25 

Animals 

Wallace  Rice  .  2.50 

Animal  Secrets  Told :  A  Book  of  Whys 

Harry  Chase  Brearley... .  1.35 

Arabian  Nights 

Clifton  Johnson  . 25 

Art  of  Keeping  Well,  The 

Cordelia  A.  Greene,  M.D .  1.25 

Audubon,  John  J. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Audubon .  1.50 

Autumn  and  Winter  Garden  Book 

Charles  Downing  Lay .  2.50 


Title  Price 

Baby  Bears 

Grace  G.  Drayton .  1.00 

Baby  Birds  and  Beasts 

Pauline  Clarke  .  2.00 

Bathing  Man,  The 

Agnes  Gwynn- Vaughan  .  1.25 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  The 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton .  1.50 

Biography  of  a  Silver  Fox,  The 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton .  1.50 

Bird  Book,  The 

A.  J.  R.  Roberts .  1.00 

Bird-Life 

F.  M.  Chapman .  2.25 

Bird  Studies  With  a  Camera 

F.  M.  Chapman . 2.00 

Birds  I  Have  Seen 

Arthur  M.  Chase . 75 

Birds  of  the  Indian  Hills 

Douglas  Dewar  .  2.00 

Birds  of  the  Plains 

Douglas  Dewar  .  4.00 

Boat-Building  and  Boating 

D.  C.  Beard .  1.25 

Bombay  Ducks 

Douglas  Dewar  .  4.00 

Book  of  Fish  and  Fishing 

Louis  Rhead  .  1.50 

Book  of  Forestry,  The 

F.  F.  Moon .  2.00 

Book-Lover’s  Holiday  in  the  Open 

Theodore  Roosevelt  .  2.00 

Book  of  Winter  Sports 

J.  C.  Dier .  1.50 

Boys  Book  of  Sports,  The 

Grantland  Rice  .  2.00 

Boys  of  the  Rincon  Ranch,  The 

H.  S.  Canfield .  1.00 

Bramble  Bees  and  Others 

J.  H.  Fabre .  1.50 

Breaking  and  Training  of  Horses 

M.  W.  Harper .  2.00 

Breaking  the  Wilderness 

F.  S.  Dellenbaugh .  3.50 

By  Motor  to  the  Firing  Line 

Walter  Hale  .  1.50 

By  Motor  to  the  Golden  Gate 

C.  E.  Post .  2.25 

Camp  Craft 

W.  H.  Miller .  1.50 

Campfire  Verse 

Wm.  Haynes  and  J.  Le  Roy .  1.25 

Camp  Fires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 

W.  T.  Hornaday .  3.00 

Camp  Fires  of  the  Wilderness 

E.  W,  Burt .  1.25 

Camp  Fires  on  the  Desert  and  Lava 

W.  T.  Hornaday .  3.00 

Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life 

C.  S.  Hanks .  1.50 

Camp  Life  in  the  Woods 

W.  Hamilton  Gibson .  1.00 

Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist 

F.  M.  Chapman .  3.25 

Camps  in  the  Rockies 

W.  A.  Baille-Grohman . 1.25 

Camp  and  Trail  in  Early  American  History 

M.  S.  Dickson . 40 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  FOR 
OUTDOOR  BOOK  CATALOGUE 

SPECIAL — The  yearly  subscription  price  to  FOREST  and  STREAM  is  $2.00.  For 
$1.00  added  to  any  order  for  books  we  will  enter  a  full  year’s  subscription  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Possessions,  Canada  or  Mexico. 

FOREST  and  STREAM  BOOK  DEPT.,  9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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fullest  Pleasure  from 
Your  Boating 

Convert  your 
r  o  w-b  oat  or 
canoe  into  a 
power-boat! 
Send  for  this 
book.  It  tells 
you  how.  And 
it  bristles  with 
valuable  en- 
gine  informa¬ 
tion,  too. 


Inboard  Outboard 


EiiilES 

2  O' 4  Cyck-2Io  20  HP 


Portable,  easily- 
attachable,  L-A  out¬ 
board  engines  afford 
the  joys  of  motor 
boating  at  little  cost. 
A  generous  30  Days’ 
7  rial  lets  you  try  out 
L-A  Engines  at  our 
expense. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH 
MOTOR  CO. 


1811  Horton  Ave. 
Jackson  Mich. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  _  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen- 
I  tive  for  WALK- 
1  ING.  Whether  you 
iwalk  for  health, 
I  business  or  plea.— 
f  ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
bow  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
‘  One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1,50. 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Gun  Health 


Going  hunting?  Take 
along  a  Handy  Oil  Can  of  3- 
in-One.  3-in-One  Oil  is  gun 
health.  Knocks  stiffness  out  of 
break-joint;  ends  hard  trigger- 
pull;  prevents  jamming,  sticking, 
rusting.  Doesn’t  gum,  dry  out  or 
gather  dirt.  # 

3-m-One 

makes  a  gun  shoot  uniformly  well  because 
it  prevents  leading  and  pitting.  All  stores; 
15c. 25c,  50c  bottles  and  25o  Handy  Oil  Cans. 
Avoid  substitutes. 

FREE — Sample  and  Dictionary  of  uses. 

Three-io-One  Oil  Co.,  165EZG.  BVay.,N.Y. 


INDIAN  GROWERS  OF  MAIZE 

A  REVIEW  OF  A  BOOK  OF  MUCH  INTEREST  AND  VALUE 


By  “G” 


ERHAPS  no  fallacy 
among  those  which 
prevail  about ,  the 
North  American  In¬ 
dian  is  more  firmly 
fixed  in  the  popular 
mind  than  the  belief 
that  he  subsisted 
wholly  by  the  chase. 
We  picture  the  Indian 
as  setting  his  snares 
for  game,  stealing 
through  the  forest  in 
pursuit  of  the  deer,  driving  the  buffalo  over 
the  precipice,  or,  in  later  times,  speeding 
along  on  the  skirts  of  the  flying  buffalo 
herd  and  driving  the  arrow  feather  deep 
into  the  great  beast,  whose  flesh  and  skin  he 
needed  for  food  and  clothing;  and  all 
these  things  he  did. 

Yet,  those  who  know  something  about 
Indians  are  well  aware  that  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  furnished  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  their  subsistence;  that  they 
dug  roots,  collected  berries  and  harvested 
nuts.  Besides  that,  agriculture  often  sup¬ 
plied  a  considerable  part  of  their  food,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  certain 
tribes  devoted  much  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  the  harvesting  of  their 
crops. 

America  gave  to  the  world  tobacco,  the 
potato,  and  Indian  corn  or  maize.  This 
most  important  cereal,  says  Brinton,  was 
found  in  cultivation  from  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Chili  to  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
N.  Latitude.  The  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  cultivated  corn  as  did  those  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
— though  not  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast — 
and  in  many  cases  this  corn  constituted 
their  chief  subsistence  and  was  their  staple 
product.  In  the  famed  Indian  mounds  and 
in  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  pueblos  of  the 
southwest,  corn,  corn  cobs  and  imprints  of 
corn  in  burnt  clay  have  been  found.  It  is 
said  that  in  1687  a  French  officer  destroyed 
for  the  Iroquois  a  quantity  of  corn  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,000,000  bushels,  while  much 
later,  among  the  same  people,  Gen.  Sullivan 
destroyed  a  vast  quantity  of  corn  and  cut 
down  orchards,  one  of  which  alone  con¬ 
tained  fifteen  hundred  apple  trees.  Besides 
corn  and  tobacco,  beans,  squashes,  pump¬ 
kins,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sunflowers  were 
cultivated.  In  parts  of  the  dry  southwest 
the  crops  were  irrigated,  as  shown  by  the 
still  existing  remains  of  ditches  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

A  large  volume  might  be  written  on  the 
agriculture  of  our  Indians,  and  on  a  small 
section  of  it — “Corn  Among  the  Indians  of 
the  Upper  Missouri” — a  book  of  much  in¬ 
terest  and  value,  has  recently  been  prepared 
by  George  F.  Will  and  George  E.  Hyde 
and  published  by  the  W.  Harvey  Miner  Co., 
Inc.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  volume  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  experiments 
of  the  late  Oscar  H.  Will,  of  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  who,  in  1881,  first  recognized  the 
value  of  the  Indian  varieties  of  corn  grown 
in  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley  and  then  be¬ 
gan  the  work  of  experimenting  with  them 
for  the  benefit  of  .the  farmers  of  the  new 


and  at  that  time  sparsely  settled  country. 

When  the  American  settler  came  into  the 
untilled  northwest,  he  had  with  him  seed 
corn  grown  in  his  former  home,  and,  fail¬ 
ing  to  recognize  that  the  new  region  pre¬ 
sented  new  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
he  planted  this  corn  that  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  often  without  much  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  tribes  had 
been  growing  corn  in  that  region  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  during  those  centuries  had 
learned  by  experience  the  best  seed  and  the 
best  methods  by  which  to  grow  their  crops. 
It  was  to  adapt  the  local  seed  and  local 
methods  to  the  uses  of  the  incoming  set¬ 
tlers  that  the  late  Mr.  Will  began  his  ex¬ 
periments. 

The  volume  before  us  gives  excellent 
descriptions  of  the  different  sorts  of 
corn  grown  by  the  various  agricultural 
tribes,  and  incidentally  furnishes  much  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  other  vegetable 
foods  that  they  grew.  After  the  introduc¬ 
tion  follows  a  general  discussion  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  Indians,  their  life  and  agri¬ 
culture,  their  planting  and  cultivation,  the 
harvesting  of  their  crops,  corn  as  a  food, 
as  an  article  of  trade,  as  an  object  that 
was  sacred,  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  corn,  and  its  different  varieties,  of 
which  are  listed  the  sorts  cultivated  by  no 
less  than  twelve  different  tribes,  and,  be¬ 
sides  these,  certain  other  varieties  from  the 
southwest,  such  as  Navajo,  Hopi,  Zuni, 
Cherokee,  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  engravings  of 
many  different  corns — growing  plants  and 
seed — as  well  as  squashes,  corn  prepared 
for  drying  and  portraits  of  some  famous 
corn  planters  of  the  Mandan  village. 

The  Indians’  crops  were  grown  in  little 
patches  varying  in  size  from  half  an  acre 
to  two  or  three  acres,  scattered  about  near 
the  villages.  The  planting  and  cultivation 
of  the  crop  was  for  the  most  part  done  by 
the  women,  yet,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  the  men  had  a  share  in  the  work. 
Often  the  patches  were  roughly  fenced,  to 
keep  the  wandering  horses  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  from  injuring  the  crop.  This  was 
regularly  hoed  and  weeded,  the  hoes  used 
being  often  made  of  the  shoulder  blade 
of  a  buffalo  or  an  elk — though  sometimes 
hoes  were  made  of  stones — lashed  to  a 
stick  and  forming  an  efficient  Implement. 
The  frontispiece  shows  some  of  the  tools 
used  in  cultivation. 

Most  of  the  early  travelers  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  mention  the  agriculture  of  Indian 
settlements.  One  of  them  says  that  in  go¬ 
ing  from  one  village  to  another  “we  found 
extensive  fields  of  corn,  beans,  squashes 
and  sunflowers.  Many  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  already  employed  in  clearing  and 
hoeing  their  plantations.” 

Although  green  corn  was  freely  eaten, 
yet  much  grain  was  dried  and  preserved 
in  caches,  which  were  large  holes,  wider 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  just  large 
enough  at  the  mouth  for  a  person  to  pass 
through,  and  holding  twenty  or  thirty,  or 
even  more,  bushels.  The  caches  were  lined 
with  dried  grass,  and  the  shelled  corn,  put 
in  parfleche  sacks,  was  stored  in  them. 
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Long  strings  of  corn  on  the  cob,  braided 
together  by  the  outer  husks,  were  also  so 
stored. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  their  way  to 
the  western  coast,  wintered  with  the  Man- 
dans,  near  the  mouth  of  Knife  River,  corn 
was  a  constant  article  of  trade  between  the 
Indians  and  the  explorers.  The  Indians 
needed  iron  knives,  hatchets  and  other  im¬ 
plements,  and  were  glad  to  pay  for  these 
things  with  the  corn  which  the  explorers 
were  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

As  the  corn  and  the  buffalo  furnished 
their  subsistence  to  these  Indians,  both 
were  naturally  regarded  as  sacred,  and  a 
vast  number  of  sacred  ceremonies  grew  up 
in  connection  with  them.  Messrs.  Will 
and  Hyde  give  interesting  accounts  of 
these,  which,  in  a  general  way,  are  like  cer¬ 
tain  food  ceremonies  that  are  common  to 
many  Indian  tribes  of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  volume  is  an  excellent  example  of 
good  and  useful  work,  and  possesses  a  very 
unusual  interest,  not  only  for  people  who 
wish  to  know  about  Indians  but  for  all 
interested  in  agriculture.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  be  carefully  read  by  many 
people  and  can  recommend  it  to  all. 

The  volume  is  singularly  free  from  mis¬ 
takes,  but  the  typographical  error  in  the 
title  of  the  frontispiece  is  regrettable. 


IN  CASSIAR 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  273) 

THE  big  game  hunter  who  is  not  a 
reader  of  the  best  literature  on  big 
game  hunting  misses  more  than  half 
the  pleasure  of  the  sport.  To  obtain  such 
books  requires  considerable  search  as  many 
of  the  best  are  out  of  print  and  may  only 
be  secured  from  second-hand  dealers,  and 
in  most  cases  from  England.  My  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  the  great  majority  of  hunters 
want  such  literature,  but  they  do  not  know 
what  to  buy  nor  where  to  buy  it.  But  that 
is  another  story. 

The  paucity  of  good  books  giving  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  wonderful  Cassiar  coun¬ 
try  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  seeking 
them.  Though  I  have  made  a  diligent 
search  through  dealers  and  publishers  for 
several  months,  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
those  books  that  I  want  nor  am  I  satisfied 
that  I  know  which  are  the  best. 

“Travels  in  Alaska,”  by  John  Muir,  is  of 
unusual  interest  throughout,  but  the  hunter 
in  Cassiar  will  be  intensely  interested  in 
that  portion  of  the  book  describing  the 
author’s  journey  on  the  Stikine  in  1879 
from  Wrangell  to  Telegraph  Creek.  Here 
the  reader  will  get  the  best  description  of 
the  processes  of  nature  in  the  Cassiar  re¬ 
gion  that  is  obtainable  and  as  every  true 
uinter  is  at  least  something  of  a  naturalist, 
Muir’s  work  will  prove  most  enjoyable. 

The  first  volume  on  “Big  Game  Shoot- 
ng”  of  the  Badminton  Library  contains  a 
erv  short  sketch  by  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley 
>n  grizzly  bear  hunting  on  the  Stikine,  but 
lothing  of  the  hunting  in  the  mountains 
ieyond  the  river. 

“Through  the  Sub-arctic  Forest,”  by 
Varburton  Pike,  is  very  interesting,  but 
he  greater  part  of  it  deals  with  the  region 
eyond  Cassiar.  All  of  these  books 
'hich  are  now  in  print  can  be  obtained 
irough  Forest  and  Stream. 


Orange  Screen  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


It  Will  Tempt  You  to  Enjoy 
Life  Outdoors 

If  you  love  to  camp  out,  if  you  are  fond 
of  out  door  life  at  all,  you  will  find  in  the 
Orsco  Kumpfy  Kamp  the  most  convenient, 
cosy,  comfortable,  sanitary  little  cottage 
yet  devised. 

It’s  good  for  use  in  city  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  by  lake  or  stream.  It  affords 
maximum  comfort;  entails  least  trouble  in 
transportation  and  erection ;  is  proof 
against  rain  and  wind,  yet  admits  the 
faintest  breeze. 


Made  of  strong  wire  screen  frames,  board  floor,  canvas  roof  and 
waterproof  awning  materials — erected,  7(4  ft.  square  and  7  ft.  high; 
folds  up  into  small  space  for  carriage  or  shipment. 

Fuller  Details  On  Request.  Price  $100.  F.  O.  B.  So.  Orange 


Eastern  Brook  Trout  For  Sale 

Remarkably  Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings. 

FIVE  TO  SEVEN  INCHES 

EASTPORT,  L.  I.  TROUT  HATCHERY 

EASTPORT,  L.  I. 


Salmon  Fishing 

Offered  for  lease,  Mingan  River,  on 
the  North  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  four  hundred  miles  east  of  Quebec. 
With  camp,  five  rooms  furnished,  and 
house  fully  equipped;  canoes,  motor 
launch;  eight  pools;  fishing  for  three 
rods;  fish  very  numerous;  never  known 
to  fail;  seven  pools  furthest  one  mile 
from  camp.  For  particulars  and  plan  of 
river  apply  to 

The  Labrador  Company,  Ltd. 

Room  408,  Merchants  Bank  Building 

St.  James  Street  Montreal 


FOR  SALE 

SALMON  FISHING 

One  share  in  Tobigue  Salmon  Club.  Sal¬ 
mon  up  to  30  lbs.  All  in  the  fly  club  owns 
or  controls  best  fishing  along  famous 
Tobique  River  and  its  branches.  Can 
leave  Boston  9  P.  M.,  and  kill  a  salmon 
next  afternoon.  25  members.  Shares 
seldom  change  hand.  Inquire  of  George 
Linn,  202  Hayden,  Clinton  Bldg.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  in  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references.  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  P»ank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 


“Handy”  Casting  Weight 

Attachable  fromeitherend. 
Kidney  shaped.  Weedless. 
Non-kinkable.  Will  not  come 
open  in  use.  Three  sizes— ?^oz., 
%  oz.,  3-16  oz.  Price  60c  a  doz. 

Dealers  and 


IMITATION  PORK  BAIT 

Perfect  in  action.  Made  of 
specially  prepared  white  rubber 
with  white,  red  or  black  heads. 
No.  1,  for  Fly  Casting,  36c  per  doz. 
No.  2,  for  Bait  Casting,  50c  per 
dozen.  No.  3,  for  Surf  Casting 
or  Trolling,  66c  per  dozen. 

Jobbers  Wanted 


S.  ARNOLD,  Mfgr. 


2328  C. 
Brooklyn 


Kansas  City,  Ma 


CAMP  LINGERLONG 

CLEMONS,  N.  Y.  On  Pine  Lake,  including  500 
acres  of  wildest  Adirondack  Mountains:  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  and 
dancing.  Tramping,  and  horseback  riding  to 
surrounding  mountain  peaks,  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain.  Excellent  cuisine.  Spring 
water.  Cabins  $16,  tents  $14  with  board.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Mgr.  F.  D.  ROBINSON,  101 
West  85th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


TROUT  FISHING  IN  THE 
ADIRONDACK  MTS. 

One  of  the  finest  Trout  fishing  grounds  in  the 
country.  Boats  and  guides  for  the  asking;  excel¬ 
lent  board;  rates,  $10.00  and  $12.00  per  week. 

BEEBE  AND  ASHTON 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

DOWN  IN  MAINE  fZ-c  StZ"  “e 

found  in  Varnum  Pond.  A  pleasant  quiet  place  to 
spend  your  summer  vacation.  We  are  miles 

from  Farmington.  Write  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Farmer, 
Camp  Dewey  Temple,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Maine. 


Indoor  Closet 

For  Summer  Cottage, 
Camp  and  Lodge 

Here’s  something  that  solves 
an  embarrassing  problem  at 
the  camp  and  summer  cottage 
as  well  as  at  home. 

It  eliminates  the  outhouse 
and  the  open  vault.  Gives  your 
place  comfort  and  sanitary 
surroundings. 


More  Comfortable,  Healthful, 
Convenient 


It’s  easily  set  up— easily  portable.  In  summer  it 
eliminates  the  germ-breeding,  ill-smelling  outdoor 
privy— in  winter  gives  a  warm,  comfortable,  odor¬ 
less  toilet.  Endorsed  by  Boards  of  Health.  Used 
by  outdoor  folks  everywhere. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  In  the  House  or  Cottage 
The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in  water 
in  the  container.  Empty  once  a  month.  No  more 
trouble  to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed.  Guarantee  on  file  in  the  office  of  this  pub¬ 
lication.  Ask  for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MEG.  CO.  17805  6th  ST.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Ask  about  the  Ro-San  Wash  stand-- -Hot  and  Cold  Running 
Water  Without  Plumbing. 
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Clothes  for  Camp  Wear 

Camp  life  demands  the  best  and  most  serviceable  of  clothing.  Sudden 
changes  of  weather  need  not  interfere  with  your  pleasure,  01  keep  you 
inside  against  your  will  if  you  choose 

Duxbak  »r  KgmEdt 

for  your  outfit  The  season  and  the  weather  will  dictate  your  choice. 
Duxbak  for  cold  and  stormy  weather;  Kamp-it  for  milder  and  more 
pleasant  days. 

DUXBAK  clothes  are  made  of  strong,  pliable,  specially  woven  duck 
(Rainproofed) . 

KAMP-IT  garments  are  made  of  a  lighter  material  (not  rainproofed). 
Kamp-it  is  usually  chosen  for  ladies’  garments. 

You  will  find  a  Duxbak  or  Kamp-it  garment  designed  for 
every  form  of  outdoor  work  or  recreation. 

Send  for  new  Style  Book.  Free  of  course. 

Most  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  handle  these  clothee. 


NORTHWESTERN  (, 


) 


Under  Club  Lease 
kGame  and  Fishing  Reserves 

QUEBEC  Only  24  hours  from  Toronto  or  16  from  Quebec  City. 

( Where  the  Moose  &  Fishing  Movies  New  York  is  talking  of  were  taken) 

FOR  JULY— AUGUST  OUTINGS 

WONDERFUL  CANOE  TRIPS  VIRGIN  FISHING 

We  offer  those  seeking  something  away  from  the  more-beaten  paths,  some  of  the  grandest 
canoe  cruises,  for  14,  21  and  28  day  trips,  combing  a  real  Wilderness,  sight  of  many  moose  and 
unspoiled  fishing. 

A  NEW  LODGE  ON  OUR  SALMON -TROUT  LAKES 

Located  in  wonderfully  picturesque  surroundings,  the  centre  of  grand  fishing.  Here’s  a  real 
Outing  the  Ladies  can  enjoy. 

BIG  GAME.  SEASON  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  1st  (MOOSE  and  BEAR) 

Capable  Guides,  Efficient  Organization,  New  Lodges — makes  this  an  outing  proposition  hard 
to  equal.  Literature  and  reservations  of 


lANUCK’S 

'AMPS 


S.  E.  SANGSTER 


(Box  393) 
OTTAWA,  CAN. 


SPORT  WITHIN  OUR 
HORIZON 

(continued  from  page  275) 

by  bluebirds,  tree  swallows  and  house 
wrens.  The  favorite  location  for  nesting- 
houses  is  on  posts  of  fences  bordering 
fields,  absolutely  in  the  open,  eight  to  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  We  nail  the  box 
to  a  2  x  4-inch  timber  six  feet  long,  and 
spike  this  to  a  fence-post  along  cultivated 
fields  or  the  game  enclosures.  Birds  re¬ 
sort  eagerly  to  these,  and  we  hope  to  build 
up  considerable  colonies. 

In  order  to  carry  out  successfully  the 
educational  or  demonstration  side  of  the 
Experiment  Station  work,  and  to  show  the  . 
methods  to  visitors,  besides  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  results,  Mr.  Ams  has  generously 
provided  a  furnished  residence,  known  as  ' 
the  “Audubon  House,”  which  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  work,  being  equipped  with 
collections  of  birds  and  a  small  working 
ornithological  library,  for  use  of  students 
and  visitors.  He  has  also  equipped,  near 
by,  the  “Amston  Inn,”  which  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  The  summer  activities  will 
begin  the  first  week  of  June  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Audubon  House.  Visitors  will 
be  received  at  any  time  and  shown  the 
work.  There  will  be,  however,  a  Sum¬ 
mer  School  session,  with  courses  of  in¬ 
struction,  field  demonstrations,  and  even¬ 
ing  lectures  by  specialists,  beginning  on 
July  6,  and  lasting  three  weeks.  The 
courses  will  be  on  general  bird-study,  field 
ornithology,  the  breeding  and  management 
of  game-birds  and  water-fowl,  attracting 
birds,  and  Nature  photography  both  with 
plate  and  motion-picture  cameras.  These 
courses  and  lectures  will  be  of  value  to 
bird-lovers,  teachers,  land-holders,  those 
who  would  learn  game-breeding  for  pleas¬ 
ure  or  profit,  and  amateur  photographers 
of  wild  game.  Descriptive  circulars  will 
be  mailed  on  application  to  Forest  and 
Stream. 

The  general  conception  and  plan  is  that 
this  Association  should  provide  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  instruction  and  social  meeting 
afield  of  lovers  of  birds  and  game,  where, 
within  easy  access,  they  can  get  interesting 
and  unusual  sights  of  wild  game  and  bird 
life  under  delightful  natural  conditions  and 
in  congenial  fellowship.  Here  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  reputable  people 
who  love  wild  things  amid  unsullied  Na¬ 
ture,  free  from  objectionable  elements,  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  great  private 
estate  as  though  they  owned  it. 

FINISHING  GUNSTOCKS 

(continued  from  page  290) 

If  you  are  buying  a  new  gun  from  the 
manufacturer,  or  ordering  one  made, 
specify  how  the  wood-work  shall  be  fin¬ 
ished,  just  as  you  would  select  the  cloth 
your  new  suit  shall  be  made  of. 

Fishing-rods  are  generally  of  lance-wood, 
greenheart,  or  bamboo ;  all  are  close- 
grained  woods,  and  will  require  only  the 
varnish  coats  and  the  rubbing  and  polish¬ 
ing,  as  described  for  close-grained  woods. 
By  following  the  directions  above  you  will 
have  a  job  to  show  your  friends,  and  if 
these  directions  are  followed  and  you 
should  happen  to  lose  your  rod  or  gun 
overboard,  and  you  do  not  recover  it  for 
a  year,  the  woodwork,  at  least,  will  be  as 
|  good  as  the  day  you  lost  it. 
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DRY  FLY  FISHING 

(continued  from  page  281) 

position  in  one  stroke,  starting  slowly  and 
gradually  quickening  the  action,  but  stop¬ 
ping  abruptly  at  “d,”  which  is  practically 
the  same  position  as  “a.”  The  line  will 
uncoil  itself  over  the  top  of  the  rod  and 
straighten  out  and  then  fall  onto  the  lawn. 

All  these  motions  must  be  done  as  slowly 
as  possible;  use  just  sufficient  speed  to 
make  the  line  swing  out  behind,  and  uncoil 
and  straighten  out  in  front.  Now  repeat 
the  cycle  of  motions  until  the  line  uncoils 
and  straightens  out  in  front  of  the  pupil 
and  falls  of  its  own  weight  on  to  the  lawn. 

Do  not  keep  on  repeating;  take  a  short 
rest  between  each  attempt,  and  at  the 
slightest  sign  of  cramp  or  fatigue  in  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  or  forearm,  stop  at 
once ;  stick  the  spear  into  the  ground  and 
rest  the  tired  muscles. 

In  Fig.  8  are  shown  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  rod,  hand,  elbow  and  shoulder 
joint  during  the  motions  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

I  have  purposely  begun  with  a  very  short 
line  so  that  the  pupil  can  see  what  he  is 
doing  and  correct  his  faults.  When  the 
pupil  is  perfect  in  his  manipulation  of  the 
short  line,  he  can  draw  off  from  the  reel  5 
or  6  feet  of  line,  and,  holding  the  line  in 
the  left  hand,  repeat  the  motions  of  casting, 
releasing  the  line  at  the  point  “b,”  Fig.  7. 
As  the  length  of  the  line  thrown  increases, 
the  motions  are  quickened,  but  the  pause 
at  “c,”  Fig.  7,  becomes  longer. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


THE  AEROPLANE 
SEARCH 

(continued  from  page  278) 

remains — after  one  last  pole  across,  above 
Tarpon  Lake— but  Shark  River.  We  will 
know  if  this  course  is  open  to  us,  for  there 
should  be  a  distinct  current— the  flow  of 
three  rivers — Broad,  Rogers  and  Shark. 
That  means  safety — and  the  Gulf.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  buckle  our  belts  a  bit  tighter, 
grin  and — make  the  start.” 

“Sure !”  grunted  Catlow. 

“I’m  game,”  added  King  Jr. 

And  the  Head  of  the  Expedition  was 
immeasurably  relieved,  for  he  knew  that 
his  companions  were  brave  lads,  ready  to 
endure  any  hardship  and  suffering. 

They  broke  camp  in  the  rain,  packed  the 
boat,  after  patching  the  cut  as  best  they 
could,  and  started  on  their  Great  Adven¬ 
ture.  The  shallow  water  and  dried  con¬ 
dition,  coupled  with  matted  saw  grass, 
forced  them  to  seek  out  deeper  passages 
between  ridges.  Mr.  King  secretly  hoped 
they  might  eventually  strike  better  going 
and,  finally,  the  flow  of  some  of  the  small, 
unnamed  rivers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Harney  Inlet. 

Night  came,  to  find  them  very  weary, 
very  discouraged,  very  hungry.  They 
spread  their  tent  under  the  bay  trees  of 
a  friendly  hammock — a  small  one — and 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they 
could.  Just  as  dusk  settled,  Catlow  shot 
a  wood  ibis.  It  was  soon  baking  before 
the  fire,  and  its  aroma  filled  the  glade. 

King  Jr.  carefully  saved  the  beautiful 
skin,  wrapping  this  feathered  trophy  in  a 
piece  of  paper.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
taxidermist  and,  despite  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  found  interest  in  his  task.  . 


THE  LURE  THEY  FIGHT  FOR 

“There  was  a  swirl  of  the  water  and  I  was  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  a 
beautiful  bronze  back.  He  suddenly  appeared  on  the  surface,  broadside.  Unusual,  as  they 
generally  come  up  perpendicularly.  Continuing- to  reel  until  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  boat, 
I  first  noticed  a  large  bass  rush  for  my  fish.  He  passed  over  and  disappeared  but  soon  came 
back  to  renew  the  fight.  On  the  fourth  charge,  he  succeeded  in  hooking  himself  on  the  front 
bookfjust  as  shown  in  the  picture).  Then  the  battlewason.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  pull¬ 
ing  against  one  another  on  the  bait  was  all  that  saved  my  line.  The  water  fairly  boiled  as 
they  rolled  over  one  another.  Someexciting  time  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  They  weighed 
814  lbs.  and  3  lbs.”  From  the  Illinois  Sportsman,  describing  in  his  own  words  the  catching  of 
two  bass  at  one  time  by  J.  E.  Andrews  near  Brighton,  Ill.  The  photograph  shows  how  the  two 
bass  fought  for  possession  of  the  famous  South  Bend  BASS-ORENO  —  “the  lure  they  like.” 


THE 

BASS-ORENO 

Gets  the  Big  Ones 

Only  75  Cents 

Other  fully  authenticated  instances  when  two  fish  have  been  caught  at 
once  on  a  BASS-ORENO  have  come  to  our  attention.  The  fish-getting  qualities  of  this  bait 
have  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  artificial  lure.  Thousands  of  anglers  have  found  that 
the  BASS-ORENO  gets  strikes  when  all  others  fail.  A  wobbling,  dashing,  killing  plug. 
Made  in  eight  standard  colors,  and  the  new  scale  finish. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  a  full  line  of  South  Bend  Quality  Tackle,  we 
will  supply  you  direct  with  our  guaranteed  products.  Send  dealer’s  name. 

South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel 

Thirty-five  thousand  anglers  have  doubled  their  pleasure  by 
using-  the  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  —  the  reel  that 
thumbs  itself — the  reel  that  makes  bark  lashes  impossible. 

Makes  casting  easy  for  the  beginner  and  easier  for  the  expert. 

This  Book  Free 

“The  Days  of  Real  Sport”  illustrated  by  Briggs,  will  take  you  back 
to  the  days  when  you  fished  in  the  old  mill  pond.  Full  of  fun  and  fish¬ 
ing  information.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


SOUTH 

10286  Colfax  Avenue 


COMPANY 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


ASHA  WAY  LINES 


They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  fish.  They  were  recognized 
as  record  lines  at  San  Fran- 
.cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 

Their  quality  is  dependable. 
Over  ninety-four  years  of  con- 


are  record  lines 


sistent  effort  have  put  them  in 
the  “tried  and  proven”  class. 

Ashaway  Lines  are  good 
friends  to  meet  and  good 
friends  to  keep. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines 
About  Lines"  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFG.  CO  .,  ASHAWAY,.  R.  I.,  U.S.A. 

Established  1824 
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ALBERT  LEA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO.. 

^  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


■c — rn.  ,c  c.  l 


WOOL  TANNING  WANTED 


-■  -  -  — 


v,-  .  WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

Hi yt2^='-  '  before  you  sell  Elsewhere.  We  charge  No  Commission  or 
(irayage  and  pay  express  charges  on  shipments,  of  Furs  only. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Tanning  Hides  and  Furs  for  robes, 
coats  and  rugs.  Write  us  today. 

WE  HAVE  A  GREAT  DEMAND  FOR  COON,  OPOSSUM,  MINK,  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT, 
WOLF  SKINS.  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  LITTLE  SPARE  TIME,  LET’S  KNOW  ABOUT  IT  AND 
WE  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING  IN  THE  TRAPPING  BUSINESS— 
NOT  ONLY  A  VERY  INTERESTING  BUSINESS  BUT  A  PROFITABLE  ONE. 

CDPr1!  IT  I  Do  You  Want  a  Fur  Coat  for  Your  Mother,  Wife  or  Sister!  We  Will 

11  F I  A  '  Make  It  Up  for  You  and  Take  Our  Pay  in  Hides  Allowing  Top  Market 

"V/inu.  prices  for  Same.  We  Also  Make  Over  Old  Furs  to  Look  Like  New. 

TAXIDERMY  WORK  GUARANTEED 

Let  us  preserve  for  you  the  result  of  your  hunt 

We  Are  Given  Credit  for  Being  the  Best  in  Our  Line.  Also  for  Paying  Top  Prices  for  All 
Hides,  as  Well  as  for  Charging  Less  for  Our  Guaranteed  Work. 

Write  Us  If  You  Haven’t  Anything  to  Ship  Now  and  Tell  Us  What  You  Think  You 
Could  Do  for  Us  in  Your  Territory.  We  Want  You  to  Work  for  Us  Now. 


ALBERT  LEA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 


Dept.  F.  S. 


Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


FOREST  and  STREAM 


Is  a  Member  of  the  A,  B.  C. 


Advertisers  who  may  be  interested  in 
learning  the  real  facts  regarding  the 
wonderful  development  of  Forest  and 
Stream’s  circulation  can  procure  a 
copy  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Audit  for  1917 
by  sending  a  request  for  same. 

Forest  and  Stream 

Advertising  Department 

9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Wood  ibis  they  had  for  supper — and 
nothing  more.  They  had  resolved  NOT 
to  touch  the  low-ebb  supplies  until  it  was 
absolutely  unavoidable. 


THE  morning  of  the  2nd  was  somewhat 
brighter,  although  they  were  up  too 
early  for  an  honest  appraisement. 
Mr.  King  had  them  going  by  five-thirty, 
after  a  frugal  breakfast.  There  was  little 
or  no  change  in  the  method  of  travel- 
sloughs,  limestone,  ridges,  shallow  water, 
when  there  was  any  at  all,  saw  grass,  myr¬ 
tle  clumps,  and  complete  desolation.  The 
very  air  appeared  to  sob  with  the  cries  of 
such  ’Glade  animal  and  insect  life  as  re¬ 
quired  water  and  saw  it  gradually,  surely 
fade  from  view. 

I’ or  five  dire  miles  they  poled  and  pushed 
and  portaged.  The  direction  taken  was 
southerly  all  the  while.  Twilight  — and 
camp  beside  a  large  sink  hole.  Parts  of  it 
had  dried  and  the  glazed  leaves  of  the 
yfellow  dock  lay  prone  in  the  muck,  their 
waxen  flowers  wilted.  It  was  not  pic¬ 
turesque  here — most  ‘spooky’  and  myste¬ 
rious.  This  dry  bed  of  a  once  luxuriant 
series  of  sloughs  was  broken  intermittently 
by  scrub  bays,  plumes  of  very  tall  saw 
grass,  and  the  impertinent,  reddish  stalk  of 
the  pig  weed. 

Mr.  King  made  things  ready  for  the 
night,  while  the  boys,  well  armed,  for  it 
was  an  ideal  location  for  monster  water 
moccasins,  devoted  the  remaining  half  hour, 
before  nightfall,  to  an  exploration  of  their 
weird  camping  place.  They  rounded  the 
nearest  clump  of  low  trees  and  were  soon 
lost  to  Mr.  King’s  range. 

Two  hundred  feet  distant,  they  came 
upon  a  most  amazing  sight !  The  dry 
slough  basin  here  was  perhaps  five  hundred 
feet  square,  and  surfaced  with  dead  or 
dying  yellow  dock  and  flattened  saw  grass. 
This  dark  green  carpet  was  almost  a  solid 
mass  of  what,  at  first  glance,  appeared  to  be 
fresh,  but  stranded  fish.  They  were  all 
from  twelve  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half 
long.  Congested  puddles  of  them — lone 
stragglers,  three  or  four  huddled  together 
— fish,  fish,  as  far  as  the  outer  rim  of  the 
basin ! 


Catlow  gave  a  cry  of  satisfaction,  and, 
bending  over,  snatched  one  of  the  fish  from 
the  dock  leaves.  As  quickly,  he  yelped  dis¬ 
approval,  held  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and 
dropped  the  prize. 

“Gar !”  was  his  exclamation,  “and  as  dead 
as  Hector.  Nothing  but  the  hide.  They 
have  been  picked  clean,  through  the  mouth. 
Vultures  and  crabs!  Ugh!’’ 

“They  were  alive  and  kicking  only  a  short 
time  ago,”  ruminated  King  Jr.  “This  basin 
was  recently  inundated — perhaps  five  days 
since.  It  doesn’t  take  the  sun  and  the 
birds  long.  Dad  has  told  me  the  story  of 
the  ‘Glade’  gar  and  what  the  drainage  canals 
and  droughts  are  doing  to  them.  These 
basins  hold  the  water  the  longest.  Mr.  Gar 
sticks  around  until  it’s  too  late  to  slide  out 
to  deeper  quarters.  He  gives  up  the' ghost 
amongst  the  docks.  Look  at  his  hide,”  and 
King  Jr.  thumbed  the  armor-like  scales  with 
his  finger,  “it’s  as  tough  as  a  steel  coat 
of  mail.  Not  even  the  beak  of  a  vulture 
can  pierce  it.  They  pry  open  his  mouth  and 
go  at  him  in  that  fashion.  Only  a  husk  re¬ 
mains  and  that  husk  bleaches  white  in  the 
hot  sun.  Hideous,  aren’t  they!  That  long, 
ugly,  snout  with  its  wicked  little  teeth !  The 
gar  hasn’t  a  friend  in  the  world.  Dad  says 
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that  the  vulture  eats  him  when  every  other 
source  of  food  fails.” 

Mr.  King  approached,  with  one  of  the 
camp  utensils. 

“Have  you  seen  a  decent  water  hole?”  he 
asked,  “the  water  isn’t  drinkable  back  in  the 
sloughs — colored  with  muck  and  has  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor.  It  often  occurs  that  the 
water  in  the  deep  holes  is  clean  and  pure 
— if  there’s  not  too  much  animal  life  pres¬ 
ent.” 

The  three  left  the  basin  at  its  further 
rim  and  walked  across  a  dry  area,  covered 
with  short  saw  grass,  tiny  polished  molluscs, 
and  sun-baked  top-soil  that  was  half 
bleached  muck  and  half  sand. 

“Here’s  a  dandy,”  called  Catlow. 

They  saw  him  bend  over,  where  the  grass 
was  highest.  And,  all  about,  on  three  sides, 
the  dead  shrubbery  had  been  padded  down 
in  a  most  peculiar  manner. 

Catlew’s  find  proved  to  be  an  exception¬ 
ally  large  pocket  of  water.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  black,  mucky  and  unfitted 
for  human  consumption.  Ungainly  marine 
spiders  danced  upon  its  heavy  surface,  and 
a  bewildering  multitude  of  tiny  fish  darted 
close  to  the  sandy  banks,  or,  in  wriggly 
schools,  sucked  upward  at  the  air.  Bubbles 
eddied  to  the  top,  chained  together  by  slime, 
like  frog  eggs.  Opposite  to  where  the  three 
stood  a  black  and  ooze-lined  grotto  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  shaggy  bank. 

“This,”  explained  King  Sr.”  is  really  a 
gator’  hole,  and  we  will  find  no  drinking 
water.  See  that  cave — it  is  the  muck  cub¬ 
by  of  his  Majesty.  He  sticks  his  impe¬ 
rial  nose  up  into  it,  curls  his  body,  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  adjustment  to  the  space  and  se¬ 
renely  sleeps.  If  the  day  is  warm,  he  comes 
out  to  chat  with  neighboring  ‘gators.’  There 
is  plenty  of  evidence  of  this  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  saw  grass  around  the  hole.” 

“Let’s  fire  in  the  cave  and  get  him  out,” 
suggested  Catlow,  “we  might  have  ‘gator’ 
steak  for  a  change.  It  will  save  supplies.” 

“The  animal  has  gone  to  more  moist 
country,”  said  Mr.  King,  “he  evidently  saw 
that  this  area  was  drying  up.  The  water 
in  the  hole  is  so  shallow  that  we  could  see 
some  portion  of  him  if  he  was  there.  All 
through  the  glades,  although  the  general 
areas  may  be  covered  with  water  to  a  depth 
not  exceeding  five  feet,  the  ‘gators’  locate 
in  these  holes  or  muck  pockets.  It  makes 
a  snug  haven  for  them.  Imagine  trying  to 
locate  the  animal,  even  in  semi-transparent 
water,  if  he  happened  to  be  hiding  back 
there  under  that  muck  ledge.  They  are 
death  traps  for  anyone  who  happens  to  dive 
and  gets  into  them.” 

“What  causes  these  water  holes?”  in¬ 
quired  Catlow,  who  was  obviously  fascin¬ 
ated  by  the  forbidding  appearance  of  their 
discovery,  “Just  natural?” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  King,  “the  canals  and  the 
continued  drought  are  largely  responsible. 
As  the  muck  dries  and  contracts,  great  fis¬ 
sures  are  left.  Some  of  these  gradually  in¬ 
crease  and  are  washed  into  basin-shape  by 
the  seeping  water  from  the  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  But  there  is  still  another  explana¬ 
tion  for  some  of  the  pockets — I  fancy  that 
subterranean  passages  lead  down  past  the 
limestone,  to  the  ocean’s  level.  Thus  the 
Glade  water,  draining  into  them,  finally 
seeps  through  and  leaves  the  pocket  entirely 
dry.  This  very  pocket  is  of  the  character 
mentioned.  Note  the  water  lines  at  various 
levels,  on  the  muck.  Ah,  up  come  the  bub¬ 
bles  again !” 


Canada 


Embrace  millions  of 
acres  of  virgin  pine  and 
spruce,  broken  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  lakes  and 
streams.  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  the  Highlands 
of  Ontario  is  the  mecca 
for  out -door  men  and 
women. 

Algonquin  Park 
Muskoka  Lakes 
Georgian  Bay 
Lake  of  Bays 
Timagami 

are  all  famous  playgrounds. 
Modem  hotels  afford  city 
comforts  but  many  prefer 
to  live  in  tent  or  log  cabin 
— your  choice  at  reasonable 
cost.  May  we  help  you  plan 
your  trip?  Write  or  call 
for  illustrated  literature. 


FLY  FISHERMEN 

Catching  Bass — Small  Mouth  or  Large  Mouth — 
is  the  greatest  sport  that  is.  But  to  take  them 
on  a  fly— mere  words  fail.  There  is  a  Bass  Fly 
that  will  get  Bass  under  any  reasonable  condi¬ 
tion  of  sky  or  water — dark  or  bright  day- — clear 
or  cloudy  water — in  rippling  stream  or  placid 
lake — a  feeding  bass  cannot  resist  it.  His  in¬ 
stinctive  pugnacity  runs  riot  the  instant  he 
glimpses  this  extraordinary  fly. 

Circular  with  full  description  mailed  upon 
request.  Or  we  mail  you  three  flies  for  a  dol¬ 
lar,  or  twelve  for  three  dollars,  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  money  back  guarantee. 

You  cannot  go  wrong  as  there  is  no  time 
limit  or  other  strings  to  this  guarantee. 


Liberty 

Bonds  or 
German 
Bonds? 

THE  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  to¬ 
day  one-fifth  the 
debt  of  Germany.  The 
resources  of  the  United 
States  are  three  times 
greater  than  those  of 
Germany. 

Whose  bonds  would  you 
rather  hold? 

Make  sure  of  not  being 
forced  some  day  by  a 
victorious  Germany  to 
take  German  bonds. 

Invest  today  in  United 
States  Government 
Bonds  of  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan. 

LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE 

Second  Federal  Reserve  District 
120  Broadway,  New  Ycrk 


Fishing  Tackle 

Deal  direct  with 
the  manufacturer 

We  have  always  set  an 
inflexible  standard  for  the 
Edward  vom  Hofe  Tackle. 
Each  article  must  represent  the  maximum 
value  at  its  price.  Selected  materials  of 
proven  worth  only  are  employed  here  and 
these,  combined  with  our  skilled  workman¬ 
ship,  produce  the  finest  qaulity. 

Send  postal  for  a  copy  of  our  178-page  Catalog. 

Edward  vom  Hofe  &Company 

106  Fulton  St.  New  York  City 

■  —  ..  — 


JOHNSON  FANCY  FLY  CO.,  HOPKINSVILLE.  KY. 
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f^y  fish  in  do  on 

VEGETOLE 

Good  fisherman  you  are — good  fish  you 
have  eaten,  haked,  broiled,  fried — but 
never  have  you  tested  thoroughly  the 
crispy  brown,  mouth-watering,  toothsome¬ 
ness  of  any  fish  unless  you  have  eaten  it 
fried  in  Deep  Vegetole.  Take  along  a 
pail  of  Vegetole  for  the  “camp  commis¬ 
sary.”  The  high  smoking  temperature 
makes  Vegetole  an  ideal  frying  medium. 


TAKE  AN  AHERIGAN 
KANPKOOK  STOVE 

As  part  of  your  equipment  on  every  outing. 
It’s  the  ideal  Camp  Stove  for  every  outdoor 
occasion.  Makes  auto  tourists  independent  of 
hotels.  Puts  comfort  and  satisfaction  into 
camp  life  which  is  otherwise  lacking. 

The  Kampkook  has  two  powerful  burners  and 
burns  common  gasoline.  Set  up  and  going  in  a 
minute’s  time;  no  trouble,  no  delay,  no  danger. 
Keeps  pans  and  kettles  clean;  no  odor, smoke  or 
dirt.  Handy  and  compact;  folds  into  steel  case 
when  not  in  use,  measuring  14^x8x3H  inches; 
weighs  8  lbs.  Also  sold  with  Kampoven  for 
broiling  and  baking. 

Every  sportsman  and  auto¬ 
mobile  owner  needs  the 
Kampkook.  Sold  by  sport¬ 
ing  goods  dealers 
everywhere. 

Write  for  attractive 
literature. 

AMERICAN  GAS 
MACHINE  CO. 

779  Clark  St. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


SAVE  25%  to  60% 

on  slightly  used 

GRAFLEX-KODAKS 

Cameras  and  Lenses  of  every  description.  Equal 
to  new.  Save  money.  Write  now  for 

Free  Bargain  Book  and  Catalog 

listing  hundreds  of  money-saving  bargains  it 
/  slightly  used  and  new  cameras  ana  supplies.  All 
goods  sold  on  10  days’ Free  Trial.  Money  ba-  k 
If  not  satisfied.  You  take  no  chances  dealing  with.us.  We 
have  been  in  the  photographic  business  over  16  years.  Write  now. 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.  Dept.  435  124  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


YOU  CAN'T  DRIVE  -THE, 


YOU  OlA' 
COAX 
TMBM. 


Those  crafty  fellows — the  big  beauties  of  the  streams 
that  know  an  ordinary  bait  when  they  see  it — will 
never  he  on  your  string  until  you  use  a  bait  that  is 
scientifically  designed,  to  coax  them  to  that  first  nibble. 

The  famous  Hildebrandt  line  of  hooks,  spinners  and 
flies  have  won  their  reputation  by  doing  just  that 
Made  by  experts  who  know  the  peculiar  whims  of 
every  variety,  the  Hildebrandt  baits  out-guess  the  fish 
and  give  you  that  all-over  delight  that  you  never 
found  in  "just  fishing."  302  kinds  and  sizes  for 
every  variety  of  fish  and  every  sort  of  fishing. 

Use  the  coupon  and  get  the  big  Hildebrandt  catalog 
cf  baits,  casting  and  fly  lines,  rods,  reels,  etc.  Send 
today;  a  2c.  slamp  brings  it. 


THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 


THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO., 

1055  High  St.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  your  191S  TACKLE  CATALOG. 


fly  fish 
bait  cast 


for. 


Name. 


Address . 


fc  HILDEI 
ft  HOOK. 


HILDEBRANDT  BAITSj 
HOOK  AND  LAND  'EM' 


\  Why  Not  Buy  A  DURHAM  ? 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  shave 
with  one.  Consists  of  7 
guaranteed  blades,  nickel 
handle  shaving  brush,  Col¬ 
gate  shaving  stick,  and 
heavy  reinforced  knurled 
handle.  Wonderful  value 
for  the  money.  You  cannot 
be  without  one.  Once 
used,  always  used. 

Send  Sl.SOfor  your  set  Today 

Burham  Safety  Razor  Co. 

64  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

•^—Agents  wanted. 


OLD  GUIDE  PUNKIE  CHASER 

The  real  thing  to  chase  off  Punkies,  Black  Flies, 
Mosquitoes,  etc.,  while  fishing,  boating,  hunting, 
or  camping  in  the  woods,  or  beating  the  trail  on 
the  Old  Wood  Road. 

Price  25  cents 

ROYAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


J 


ess 


Baby 

Crab1 

98<yo 

Weedl 


Heddon 
Carter-Built  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

“AsK  the  Fish!” i 
Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons., 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


“Perhaps  there  is  a  small  ‘gator’  down 
there,”  hinted  Catlow. 

Mr.  King  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  said  he,  “the  bubbles  are  the  chem- 
ical  result  of  vegetable  oils  formed  in  the 
ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  This  oil,  as 
it  is  warmed  by  the  sun,  throws  off  gases, 
which,  in  turn,  produce  the  bubbles.  Here  we 
have,  as  well,  the  correct  solution  of  some¬ 
thing  that  has  deceived  many  a  land  expert 
in  these  regions.  A  superficial  examination 
of  Glade  water  pockets  might  easily  lead 
one  to  believe  that  there  was  petroleum  in 
Florida.  Surfaces  of  such  pools  are  greasy 
with  the  heavy  oil.  But  it  is  merely  de¬ 
cayed  vegetation,  undergoing  chemical 
change.  Nature’s  work  in  this  vast  labora¬ 
tory  is  really  just  beginning.  For  centuries, 
all  this  land  has  been  UNDER  WATER, 
protected  from  the  air.  It  has,  therefore, 
remained  almost  unchanged.  Now  that  it  is 
being  drained  and  both  sun  and  oxygen 
reach  it,  rapid  and  remarkable  chemical 
action  is  inevitable.  All  of  which  accounts 
for  the  baffling  problems  encountered  by 
farmers  who  tackle  the  muck  land  of  the 
Everglades.  The  soil  simply  will  not  “stay 
put.”  It’s  one  thing  to-day  and  something 
else  to-morrow.” 

“What  are  the  small  fish,”  Catlow  in¬ 
quired. 

“Cats  and  bull  heads  for  the  most  part. 
But  their  days  are  numbered.  Insects  and 
birds  will  soon  hold  a  banquet.  I  see  signs 
in  the  trampled  saw  grass,  of  coons  and 
wild  cats.  These  animals,  short  of  water, 
have  used  this  large  natural  dipper.  And 
there— THERE ” 

Mr.  King  stopped  short,  whipping  out  his 
revolver.  The  automatic  barked  four  times 
in  rapid  succession,  and  both  boys  sprang 
aside,  for  Mr.  King  had  shot  not  five  feet 
from  where  his  son  was  standing — aimed 
down  into  the  sere  grass  at  a  dark,  looped 
object,  barely  discernable  through  the  lat¬ 
ticed  blades. 

The  bulging  body  quivered.  Then  an  ugly 
head,  with  flashing  bead-like  eyes  shot  from 
the  grass  ten  feet  beyond.  It  was  a  mon¬ 
ster  water  moccasin,  several  feet  in  length. 
Another  shot  from  the  automatic  was  re¬ 
quired  to  settle  its  fate. 

It  was  a  fine  specimen,  and  attractive  to 
the  eye,  despite  its  venomous  character.  A 
lightning  stroke  from  those  deadly  fangs 
would  have  brought  a  crisis  in  the  already 
troubled  affairs  of  the  party. 

The  last  fragment  of  twilight  had  gone 
when  the  trio  returned  to  camp.  A  sighing 
wind  stirred  the  pig  weed  and  saw  grass 
in  the  basin  beds,  and  not  a  star  glimmered. 

The  barking  of  ‘gators,’  and  the  yowl  of 
an  occasional  wild  cat,  out  on  the  bleak 
myrtle  ridges,  bespoke  a  state  of  animal 
unrest.  Even  Nature  wondered  at  the 
change  that  was  occasioned  by  the  receding 
water.  Clumps  of  custard  apple  were  turn¬ 
ing  brown.  Bays  looked  sickly.  Mr.  King 
had  noticed  all  this  during  the  day.  For 
Everglades  shrubbery  bears  out  an  ancient 
Arabian  text — it  must  have  fire  on  its  head 
and  water  et  its  feet — otherwise  it  dies. 

The  party  was  stirring  at  daybreak. 

“As  nearly  as  I  can  reckon,”  called  King 
Jr.,  who  was  packing  the  boat,  “we  have 
grub  for  three  more  days — and  we’ll  have 
to  scrimp  at  that.  No  salt  at  all — and  flour 
about  gone.  It’s  a  case  of  git  up  and  git.” 

But  Mr.  King  had  been  thinking  of  no 
other  topic. 

Cto  be  continued  next  month) 
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“SHEEP  OR  ELK?” 

COMMENTS  OF  SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  ON  EMERSON  HOUGH’S 
APPEAL  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  OUR  LAST  GREAT  ELK  HERD 


rHE  article  “Sheep  or  Elk?’'  by  Emerson  Hough  in  the  March  issue 
of  Forest  and  Stream  has  attracted  wide  attention.  It  is  in  times 
like  these  when  we  are  fighting  abroad  that  our  resources  have  most  to 
fear  from  profiteers  and  exploiters  within.  How  to  preserve  what  is  left 
of  the  last  of  the  great  elk  herds  is  a  question  of  national  importance  that 
threatens  to  become  a  national  disgrace.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  con¬ 
structive  criticism  is  invited.  At  this  time  Forest  and  Stream  desires 
to  go  on  record  as  being  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  sheep 
or  cattle  into  the  Yellowstone  Park  or  its  environs.  This  applies  partic¬ 
ularly  to  sheep.  The  entrance  of  sheep  means  the  death  of  all  living  things. 
The  amiable  attitude  that  the  Board  of  Forestry  and  the  Biological  Survey 
have  displayed  toward  sheep  and  sheep  men  is  arousing  criticism  from 
men  who  have  the  peoples’  interest  at  heart. — Editors. 


SPORTSMEN  SHOULD  ORGANIZE 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  have  read  Mr.  Hough’s  article  in  the 
March  issue  and  feel  that  I  want  to  say 
a  little,  too.  The  conditions  he  describes 
have  long  been  known  to  us  fellows  here 
in  the  west  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  lam¬ 
entable  fact  that  the  Government  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  sheep  to  range  on  Government 
land  where  the  game  depend  on  forage  for 
the  winter  months.  But  we  as  sportsmen 
have  been  so  far  in  the  minority  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  organization  that  we  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  remedy  the  condition.  I  hope  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  measures  in 
Game  Preservation  that  will  at  least  give 
the  elk  the  same  chance  that  the  water 
fowl  have  under  the  Federal  law. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  features  that 
will  bear  mention  I  think.  In  this  state 
(Montana)  a  deer  is  a  deer,  and  we  are 
allowed  one.  Some  kill  does  and  some 
kill  fawns  while  other  kill  meat.  With  the 
meat  killer  he  seldom  regards  season  or 
limit  and  there  are  many  of  them  among 
the  ranchers. 

I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  5  or  6  hours’ 
ride  in  this  state,  3  and  4  bands  of  antelope 
ranging  from  10  to  20  to  the  band.  I  never 
have  killed  one,  it  was  too  easy,  and  for 
the  last  few  years  they  have  been  protected. 
Regardless  of  this  they  are  nearly  extinct 
in  the  section  of  the  country  I  refer  to 
(North  and  East  of  Great  Falls).  There 
may  be  several  causes  but  the  reasons  are 
simple — sheep  and  the  meat  hunter. 

The  silencer  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hough’s 
article.  The  Government  bars  its  use  on 
a  side  arm,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
its  use  on  the  high  power.  It  certainly  has 
no  place  in  the  sportsman’s  outfit  for  any¬ 
thing  but  .22  or  .25,  but  it  sure  is  a  god¬ 
send  to  the  meat  hunter. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Wright,  Montana. 

TRANSPLANTING  ELK 
UNSUCCESSFUL 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Want  to  compliment  you  on  the  article  in 
your  March  issue  by  Emerson  Hough.  We 
who  live  and  hunt  near  Yellowstone  Park 
have  long  known  the  conditions  existing 


in  and  around  the  Park,  but  many  are  slow 
to  acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  the 
fact  that  the  elk  in  that  vicinity  are  di¬ 
minishing  rapidly. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before  we  shipped 
in  a  carload  of  elk  from  the  Park  and  lib¬ 
erated  them  here,  but  comparatively  few  of 
them  remain,  the  majority  either  migrating 
or  succumbing  to  starvation.  Would  like 
to  know  what  you  might  suggest  in  the 
line  of  a  local  movement  doing  our  part 
in  protecting  the  remainder  of  the  elk 
around  Yellowstone. 

L.  P.  Holliday,  Montana. 

CATTLE  MAN  SUGGESTS  REMEDY 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Hough’s 
story  of  the  vanishing  elk  herds. 

This  is  my  experience  in  regard  to  the 
elk  situation.  Before  moving  here  this 
fall,  I  had  been  fifteen  years  in  the  cattle 
business  in  Colorado  and  every  fall  had 
been  running  up  into  Wyoming  for  an  out¬ 
ing,  for  I  love  that  country.  During  my 
earlier  visits  I  had  gone  into  the  Jackson 
Hole  country  via  Riverton,  Du  Bois  and 
Fogarty  pass,  coming  onto  the  head  of 
Black  Rock  Creek  and  Spread  Creek  and 
down  on  the  Buffalo.  Of  late  years,  in¬ 
cluding  this  fall,  I  have  gone  in  via  Vic¬ 
tor,  Idaho,  over  Teton  pass,  and  have  been 
over  every  foot  south  and  southeast  of  the 
National  Park  and  with  a  stock  grower’s 
interest  made  a  note  of  probable  feed  con¬ 
ditions. 

As  most  every  one  knows,  the  elk  have 
worlds  of  feed  during  the  summer  time,  in 
the  Park  and  the  reserves  adjacent,  but 
their  natural  winter  grazing  country  below 
the  Buffalo  Creek  extending  to  the  Gros 
Ventre  and  especially  the  south  hillsides 
near  the  latter  Creek  and  next  to  the  Hole 
proper,  are  generally  bare  of  feed,  owing 
to  heavy  grazing  by  cattle.  It  was  a  shame 
to  see  hundreds  of  carcasses  that  had  died 
of  starvation  on  this  strip  of  country  this 
summer.  Two  years  ago  when  hunting 
around  Mt.  Leidy  there  was  not  sufficient 
feed  for  our  saddle  horses  and  after  the 
elk  had  been  driven  down  by  heavy  snows 
above  and  with  a  foot  or  more  of  snow  on 
below,  what  could  they  do? 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  (GOLD) 

P.  P.  I.  E.  San  Francisco  1915 
Highest  possible  award  and  only  one  of 
its  rank  given  for  Fishing  Tackle 


William  Mills  &  Son 

25  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

Fishing  Tackle  Specialists 


Sole  Agents  For 

H.  L.  Leonard  Rods 

The  Rod  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


THINKING  OF  LIGHT  WEIGHT  RODS  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of 

H.  L.  LEONARD'S  CATSKILL? 
Bahy  Jr. — Six  feet,  one  ounce  or  under. 
Baby — Seven  feet,  one  and  one-half  ounces. 
Fairy — Eight  feet,  about  two  ounces. 

EVERY  ONE  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
PRACTICAL  TROUT  ANGLING 


We  Are  Sole  Authorized  Makers  of  These 

10  patterns  each  for  April,  May,  June  and 
July  Angling  and  three  patterns  of  the 
popular  Shad  Flies. 

Price  of  all  Patterns,  $2.50  Doz. 


Fly  Casting  Tackle 

RODS  FOR  WET  OR  DRY  FLY 


“Tuscarora”  Special  9 )4  feet . $7.00 

“Nonpareil”  Special  9)4  feet . 14.00 

“Caledonia”  Special  9)4  feet . ,.22.00 


H.  L.  Leonard  Tournament  9)4  feet.  .40.00 

“INTRINSIC”  LINES  FOR  WET  OR 
DRY  FLY 

30  yds.  40  yds. 

SizeD:  (for  Heavy  Rods)  .  .$6.50  $8.00  ea. 

Size  E :  (for  Med.  Rods)...  4.50  5.00  ea. 

“INTRINSIC”  LEADERS 

Each 

For  Dry  Fly — 3  weights  7)4  feet . $  .40 

For  Wet  Fly — 3  weights — 6  feet . 35 

BEST  “WET”  TROUT  FLIES 

Per  Doz. 

Either  Regular  or  Light  Tied . $1.20 

ENGLISH  DRY  OR  FLOATING  FLIES 

Per  Doz. 

On  Hooks  No.  12  or  15 . $1.50 

On  Hooks  No.  10,  Long  Shank .  1.80 


“Albion”  Waders 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  WADERS 


Wading  Stockings,  stocking  feet. ..  .$11.00 
Light  Weight  Stockings,  stocking  feet  12,00 

Wading  Pants,  stocking  feet .  16.50 

Light  Weight  Wading  Pants, 

stocking  feet  .  17.50 


Bait  Casting 
Tackle 

SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS 

The  New  Short  Butt,  long  tip  type 
$2.10  to  $37.00  each 
LONG  BARREL  QUADRUPLE  REELS 
$1,80  to  $35.00  each 

HARD  BRAIDED  SILK  CASTING  LINES 
$1.00  to  $2.25  per  50-yard  Spool 
ALL  THE  LATEST  CASTING  BAITS 


SPECIAL  TACKLE  BOOKLET  con¬ 
tains  full  list  of  above,  also  many  spe¬ 
cial  goods,  and  COLOR  PLATES,  Flies, 
Copy  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  5- 
cent  stamp. 
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A  GIFT 

BY  SUBSCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  & 
STREAM  AT  THE  REGULAR  YEARLY 
RATE  OF  $2.00  YOU  SECURE  YOUR 
CHOICE  OF  POCKET  KNIVES  SHOWN 
HERE. 

This  is  truly  a  splendid  bargain.  Forest  &.  Stream, 
bigger  and  better  than  ever,  retails  at  20  cents  per 
copy  or  $2.00  by  the  year.  The  knives  offered  are  of 
the  best  razor  tempered  steel — warranted  against  temper 
cracks  or  fire  flaws. 

$3.40  in  value  for  $2.00 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  EITHER  KNIVES 

Brass  Lined  Indian  Trapper  Knife 

Cut  is  Exact  Size 

Ideal  for  rough  work.  The  one  knife  for  use  ot 
Hunter  or  Trapper. 

Ebony  “Physician’s”  Knife 

Cut  is  Exact  Size 

Has  two  blades  (exact  size  of  cut),  handle  is  l  !ack 
and  round,  with  German  Silver  cap — blades  are  long, 
thin  and  equal  to  any  surgical  instrument  made. 
They  will  go  into  the  smallest  vial. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOR  THE  ENCLOSED  $2.00  enter  my  subscription  to 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  for  one  year,  commencing 

.  number;  also  send  me . 

knife,  as  per  special  offer. 

Signed  .  . 

Address  . 


The  Red-E  Folding  Stove  and  Oven 

Sets  up  anywhere.  Keeps  the  heat  where  you  want  it.  Draft  at  back  controls 
fire.  Cool  to  work  at.  Uses  any  length  fuel.  Safe  in  woods.  No  loose  parts. 
Welded  steel  grate  fastened  to  back  by  special  sliding  hinge.  Big  enough  to 
cook  for  12.  Sets  up  and  folds  instantly.  Clean  to  carry  when  folded.  Hon¬ 
estly  made.  Oven  detachable.  Bakes  perfectly.  Keeps  things  hot.  A  com¬ 
plete  meal  quickly  and  easily.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Better  than  a  Broiler  or  a  Stove 


Size  10  x  18.  Folded,  only  2  in.  thick.  Khaki 
•  ;  r  l  «.  <tc  on  case  7^c  extra-  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  can't 
Price  Complete  q»b.uu  supply  you,  send  us  check  and  we  will  send  stove 
Stove  alone  $3.00  prepaid.  Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed. 

THE  REP-E  CO.,  10  E.  Broad  Street,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


L 


BACK  WHERE  THE 
BIG  ONES  HIDE 

You’ll  be  there,  on  Opening  Day,  up 
on  the  old  fishing  grounds  you  know 
are  good.  They  are  a  long  pull  away 
from  the  boat  landing,  but  you  don’t 
care,  for  this  year  you  are  going  right — 
with  an 

EVINRUDE 

Detachable  Rowboat  &  Canoe  Motor 


L 

gjf 

SI 


An  Evinrude  lasts  ten  years — that  makes 
its  cost-per-vacation  mighty  low. 

Special  method  of  balanc¬ 
ing  gives  wonderfully 
smooth,  vibrationless  run¬ 
ning.  Built-In,  Flywheel 
type  Magneto.  Automatic 
Reverse  and  new  refinements 
for  1918. 

Write  for  catalog  and 
dealer's  name. 

Evinrude  Motor  Co. 

848  Evinrude  Block 
MILWAUKEE,  W1S. 

Over  90  000  Sold.  Used  by 
25  governments. 


L 
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cast  with  my 


I  Catch  the  Limit! 

So  can  YOU.  Catch  big  fish — 
all  the  game  laws  allow.  Troll  or 


Rush 
JangoMiivnow 


Registered  Trade  Mark 

— the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It 
wiggles,  dives  and  swims  like  a  minnow 
in  action.  There’s  a  thrill,  a  splash, 
and  the  game  is  yours.  The  Tango  gets 
the  big  ones  if  they're  there — Bass, 
Pickerel,  Pike  and  Muscallunge. 

At  your  dealer's  or  direct,  postpaid — stamps  or  Money 
Order.  “Regular,"  “Junior"  or  “Weedless  Midget" 
models,  each  75c.  Four,  assorted  colors  and  models, 
$3.00. 

Accept  no  substitute.  There’s  only  one  Tango  Minnow. 
I  own  the  patents.  Illustrated  Literature  Free. 

Dealers:  Send  for  my  generous  Selling  Plan  and  beautiful 
Counter  Display. 


J.  K.  RUSH 
963  Rush  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FEY  FISHING 

AND  SPRING  TROLLING,  WE  GUARANTEE 
THE  BEST  IN  MAINE. 

LAND  LOCK  SALMON  up  to  24  lbs.  Or  largest 
in  the  state.  (Ask  the  state  or  federal  hatch¬ 
eries.  )  Trout  and  Togue  3  to  10  lbs.  Salmon 
Pool  or  Lake  fishing.  Safety  Sponsor  canoes. 
Fine  camp.  Accommodations  for  ladles  or  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Only  six  miles  from  R.  R.  Station  by 
mofor  boat. 

Write  for  Booklet,  Capt.  Cooper,  Eagle  Lake. 
Maine 


$0.00 


will  bring  a  cplored  re¬ 
production  of  Forest  & 
Stream’s  May  Cover  8x9 
in  size  without  lettering — Mount¬ 
ed  on  Art  Board — ready  for  fram¬ 


ing-together  with  Forest  &  Stream  for  one 
vear. 


Forest  &  Stream  Picture  Department 
9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


The  further  down  they  go,  the  less  feed 
they  would  encounter.  Of  course,  the 
Government  farm  would  come  next.  As 
a  rule  it  cuts  around  6oo  tons  of  hay.  This 
lasts  sometimes  until  April,  and  then  the 
elk  are  forced  back  on  the  bare  hillsides 
to  starve.  The  Government  ranch  foreman 
has  always  been  sadly  lacking  in  regard  to 
funds.  Last  spring  he  had  only  $ioo  to 
start  work.  The  ranch  should  easily  pro¬ 
duce  1,500  tons  on  its  2,600  acres.  The 
same  conditions  existed  a  year  ago  that 
existed  two  years  ago,  and  we  knew  then 
what  would  happen  if  a  hard  winter  set 
in.  Everyone  knows  what  did  happen. 

Two  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine.  Alva 
Simpson,  formerly  from  the  town  of  Jack- 
son,  Wyoming,  and  at  that  time  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  Cochetopa  Forest  Reserve  in 
Colorado,  was  sent  up  there  to  make  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  elk  situation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  also  to  count  the  southern  herd.  I 
talked  with  him  concerning  the  report  and 
he  recommended  the  one  solution  to  save 
the  elk  from  starving  was  to  keep  the  cat¬ 
tle  off  the  foothills  between  the  Buffalo  and 
Gros  Ventre.  Not  a  thing  was  ever  done. 
The  cattle  pasture  it  clean  every  year.  Now 
really  the  one  and  only  solution  to  keep 
these  elk  from  starving  every  winter  by 
the  thousands,  is  to  set  aside  this  section 
for  their  winter  grounds.  Mr.  Miller,  the 
Forest  Supervisor  in  Jackson,  sold  the 
present  elk  ranch  to  the  Government  and 
I  know  from  what  I  have  heard,  favors  the 
stock  interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  elk. 
I  have  no  use  for  the  way  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice  handles  the  question.  Their  interests 
are  all  for  the  stock.  The  sheep  as  yet 
have  not  seriously  threatened  the  elk,  but 
they  are  gradually  approaching  from  the 
southeast.  If  ever  allowed  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  proper,  the  elk  are  doomed.  One 
lucky  thing  is  that  they  are  afraid  of  the 
cattle  men. 

Just  had  a  letter  from  one  of  my  friends. 
He  had  been  acting  as  a  deputy  game  war¬ 
den  and  said  that  the  tusk  hunters  were 
getting  busy.  He  had  been  pursuing  them 
until  two  weeks  ago,  but  was  laid  off  on 
the  old  excuse  of  “lack  of  funds.”  Now 
there  is  only  one  man  to  patrol  a  country 
150  miles  square.  This  is  Mr.  Seebohm,  a 
mighty  hard  worker  and  a  lover  of  the  elk. 
but  what  can  one  man  do?  The  state,  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  back  the  money  they  re¬ 
ceive  in  game  licenses  in  game  protection 
put  it  in  their  general  fund.  The  few 
stockmen  in  the  Hole  would  like  to  see 
the  elk  killed  out,  but  for  the  sake  of  these 
few  selfish  individuals  I  do  not  think  the 
people  of  this  country  should  allow  the  last 
grand  herd  of  elk  to  be  starved  to  death 
during  the  winter.  When  up  there  this 
fall  the  feed  conditions  were  equally  as 
bad,  but  fortunately  as  near  as  I  can  learn, 
the  winter  is  very  mild. 

Now  let  a  man  study  this  from  an  impar¬ 
tial  standpoint  as  I  have,  especially  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  big  loss,  starvation  in  winter,  will 
be  overcome  if  proper  protection  is  given 
their  winter  range,  and  a  little  extra  money 
spent  on  wardens.  The  sheep  range  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Tetons  but  are  not 
allowed  on  the  Jackson  Hole  side  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  elk  do  not  use  the  west  side  of 
the  Hole.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  express 
my  opinion  on  this  subject  as  I  want  better 
protection  for  these  noble  animals. 

R.  W.  Everett,  North  Carolina. 


May,  1918 
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FROM  THE  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN  STATE 

Editor  Forest  and,  Stream : 

I  am  now  reading  the  March  number  of 
Forest  and  Stream  and  have  just  read  the 
article  “Sheep  or  Elk”  written  by  Emerson 
Hough.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  Not 
a  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  save  our 
wild  game  of  all  kinds.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  sheep  or  cattle  should 
be  allowed  to  pasture  in  any  one  of  the 
Government  Preserves.  There  is  more 
good  pasture  going  to  waste  every  year 
and  better  pasturage  than  the  Government 
lands  furnish  right  here  in  New  England 
every  year.  As  far  as  there  being  a  food 
shortage  in  the  United  States,  that  is  a 
myth  of  the  silliest  kind,  and  a  newspaper 
ought  to  hide  with  shame  and  disgust  at 
such  statements.  Away  with  such  cheap 
newspaper  talk !  Let  them  show  a  little 
patriotism  of  the  true  American  kind  and 
help  protect  our  very  valuable  wild  game 
of  all  kinds.  Yes,  save  by  all  means  our 
wild  game.  With  best  wishes  to  Forest 
and  Stream. 

Morris  Far  man,  Vermont. 


NORTHERN  TROUT 
WATERS 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Belgrade  Lakes,  Kennebec  County, 
Maine,  afford  excellent  fishing  for  trout, 
salmon  and  bass.  The  Central  House  is  a 
most  homelike  hotel  in  this  charming  lake 
region  and  has  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  fishermen.  A  booklet  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Reached  by  Maine  Central 
Railroad  from  Portland,  Maine. 

Biggar  Ridge,  New  Brunswick,  offers 
fine  trout  and  salmon  fishing  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  mile  canoe  trip  with  no  carries.  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  Camps  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
famous  Miramichi  has  accommodations  for 
sportsmen  at  a  moderate  price.  Reached 
by  Maine  Central  Railroad,  connecting  with 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Intercolonial. 

Bathurst,  New  Brunswick.  Salmon  and 
sea  trout  fishing  on  the  famous  Nepisiquit 
River.  Bishop’s  Lodge  has  accommodations 
for  small  select  parties.  Beautifully  located 
about  nine  miles  from  the  station,  midway 
of  the  fishing. 

Breezy  Point,  New  Hampshire,  has  fish¬ 
ing  in  abundance  for  the  fisherman.  Ac¬ 
commodations  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Moosilaukee  Inn. 

Balls  Camps  at  Grand  Lake  Stream, 
Maine,  challenge  the  fisherman  with  the 
announcement  of  the  best  salmon  fishing  in 
the  state.  Every  comfort  and  the  best  of 
sport.  Private  log  camps. 

Eagle  Lake,  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
is  the  place  where  you  can  get  the  best 
spring  trolling,  or  at  least,  so  say  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Captain  Cooper’s 
Camps  in  that  region.  Rates  are  moderate, 
and  the  food  is  wholesome  and  appetizing. 
A  motorboat  carries  visitors  from  railroad 
station  on  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad, 
six  miles  across  Eagle  Lake  to  the  camps. 

At  Spencer,  Maine,  on  old  Moosehead 
Lake,  King  &  Bartlett’s  Camps  guarantee 
fine  spring  trolling  for  landlocked  salmon, 
trout,  and  togue.  The  lake  is  frozen  pretty 
•olid  this  year  and  may  open  a  little  later 
(continued  on  page  316) 


Attract  Tire 
Ducks  With. 
Wild  Rice  — 


Bring  them  hack  again 
and  make  your  favorite 
lake,  marsh  or  stream, 
the  feeding  and  breeding 
grounds  for  myriads  of 
wild  duck  by  planting 
Wild  Rice,  their  natural 
food.  Can  be  grown  in 
any  shallow,  fresh  water. 

Wild  Rice  is  my  specialty. 
Germination  assured  by  special 
damp  storage  process.  I  have 
been  able  to  harvest  a  crop  of 
very  fine  seed  this  year,  which 
is  now  ready  for  shipment.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plant.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  prices  and  information. 

CLYDE  B.  TERRELL 

Naturalist  Dept.  H-32 
OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TAKE  A  CANOE  CRUISE  THIS  SUMMER 

through  the  lake  region  of  Wisconsin.  There 
are  more  than  a  thousand  raKes  and  streams  in 
this  pine  woods  country,  stocked  by  Nature  with 
deer,  wild  fowl  and  fish.  I  will  furnish  canoe, 
tent,  grub,  guide,  everything  except  your  per¬ 
sonal  pack;  tell  you  what  to  bring  along  and 
what  to  leave  behind.  Write  E.  A.  Morrow, 
6800  Stewart  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  suggested 
trips  and  reservations. 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  LIVE 

wild  animals.  Write  me  what  you  have.  R.  V. 
Buel,  Condit,  Ohio.  "  1.  T. 


E 


DENT'S  CONDITION  PILLS 


i^^lfyourdog  is  sick, 


all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
'know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 


THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y-;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


Pointers 

and 


CHEMICAL  MAGIC,  mystify  your  friends; 

full  instructions  25c.  L.  Morrison,  47  Langdon 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Setters 


GUARANTEED  TO  INCREASE  LIGHTS  100% 

$2.50  Intensifier  for  $1.  Agents  wanted.  Ford 
Light  Intensifier  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  USE  SPORTS- 

man’s  Friend  preparation  for  bands  and  face, 
sunburn,  burns  from  fire  or  steam,  etc.  3  ounce 
bottle,  35  cents,  postpaid.  Sportsman’s  Friend 
.Mfg.  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

MIDDLEBORO,  MASS 

Telephone,  29-M 


PHOTOPLAYS  WANTED— YOU  CAN  WRITE 

them  and  make  extra  money.  We  show  you 
how.  Details  Free.  Rex  Publishers,  Box  175, 
S.  Chicago,  Ill. 


WILL  BUILD  MOTORBOAT  TO  ORDER  IN 

exchange  for  late  model  used  automobile.  Yacht 
Model  Emporium,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


100  LINEN  ENGRAVERS'  OLD  ENGLISH 

Cards,  40c;  Bristol,  30c.  100  Envelopes,  40c.  P. 

Stumpf,  212  South  Grove,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


250  BOND  LETTERHEADS  ENVELOPES 

match,  $2.35.  Frank  Emerson,  Brooklyn,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


MEAL  WORMS!  A  YELLOW  MEAL  WORM 

is  a  good  bait,  and  clean  to  handle,  too.  Try 
’em.  300  at  $1;  500  at  $1.50;  1000  at  $2.75;  all 
express  prepaid.  C.  B.  Kern,  8  East  Main  Street, 
Mount  joy,  Pennsylvania. 


TYPEWRITERS,  ALL  MAKES,  FACTORY 

rebuilt  by  famous  “Young  Process.”  As  good  as 
new,  look  like  new,  wear  like  new,  guaranteed 
like  new.  Our  big  business  permits  lowest  cash 
prices.  $10  and  up.  Also  machines  rented — or 
sold  on  time.  No  matter  what  your  needs  are 
we  can  best  serve  you.  Write  and  see  now. 
Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  753,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 

Choice  Stock  for  Sale 

Six  Farccus  Oorangs  at  Stud 

Oorang  Kennels 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 
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Camp 

Supper 


/  I  'ENT pitched.  Bacon  sizzling 
in  the  pan,  coffee  on  the  fire 
and  the  opened  jar  of  Beech-Nut 
Peanut  Butter  ready  for  the  bread. 
No  waiting ! 

On  the  trail  or  stream,  pack 
plentifully  with  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter.  Its  high  food  value  and 
irresistible  flavor  ring  the  bell  for 
satisfaction  whenever  the  outdoor 
hunger  gets  you.  Yields  three 
times  as  many  calories  as  steak, 
four  times  as  many  as  eggs. 

For  your  next  trip  lay  in  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 
from  your  dealer  or  outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 

Peanut  Butter 


Beech-Nut  PackingCompany 

CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

“Foods  of  Finest  Flavor ” 


Before  you  buy  your  next 
fishing  tackle,  ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  a  Divine 
Rod  or  send  for  our  1918 
Catalog. 

For  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  word  "Divine"  on  a 
rod  has  stood  for  the  best 
in  the  art  of  rod  making. 
The  Sportsman  who  knows 
or  cares  for  trustworthy  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  will  appreciate 
the  careful  workmanship  in 
"Divine"  Rods. 

There's  a  "Divine"  Rod 
for  every  kind  of  fishing;  a 
lod  that  will  faithfully  serve 
and  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
sportsman;  Rods  from  2% 
ounces  up.  Trout.  Bass,  and 
Dry  Fly  Rods  of  6  and  8 
strip  and  in  a  variety  of 
choice  woods  —  also  Silk 
Wrapped  Rods. 

Rods  Made  to  Special 
Order 

1918  Catalog  on  Request 

The  Fred  D.  Divine 
Company 

520  Roberts  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y 


FISH,  HUNT 
and  SLEEP 
in  Comfort 

The  Ha-Ha  Head  Protector 
Will  Absolutely  Protect  You 

Made  of  BRASS  WIRE  GAUZE, 
Defies  MOSQUITOS  &  ALL  in¬ 
sects.  Fits  ANY  hat,  Weighs 
THREE  ounces,  Go  in  VEST 
pocket. 

Patented  in  U.  S.  A.  &  Canada. 

A  well  made,  serviceable  article  for 
the  WISE  man. 

If  your  Dealer  does  not  handle 
them  $2.oo  will  bring  you  one  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S.  prepaid. 

Write  us  today,  delays  are  danger¬ 
ous. 

THE  RHOADES  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

SAULT  STE  MARIE,  MICH. 


//leCEEBYNITE 
a  twenty  four- 
h  our  COMPASS 

$3®?  at  Dealers 


or  Remit 
Direct  if  not  obtainable 
locally 


Leedawl  Compass,$l?5 
Magnapole  ..  $lt? 

Litenite  ;  $2?J 

Aurapole  $3°J 


THE  FLY  ROD  WIGGLER 


Here  is  the 
greatest  fish 
getter  ever 
used  on  a  fly 
rod.  A  reg- 
u  1  a  r  little 
wiggler  that 

acts  and  looks  like  a  crippless  minnow  and  handles 
easily  on  any  ordinary  fly  rod.  Large  and  small 
moutli  hass,  pickerel  and  large  trout  all  go  crazy 
over  it  and  it  gets  the  big  ones.  Two  sizes,  2%  and 
1%  in.  long.  Exquisitely  finished  in  Silver  Shiner, 
Golden  Shiner.  Red  Side  Minnow,  Yellow  Perch, 
Red  head,  all  White,  Yellow,  Red.  Price,  50c.  each. 
Send  stamp  for  Fishing  Tackle  Catalog. 

W.  J.  Jamison  Co.,  Dept.  S,  736  So.  California  Ave. 

Chicago,  Ill. 


ADRIFT  ON  SABLE 
LAKE 

(continued  from  page  271) 

you  see  anything  the  matter?”  snarls  Bud 
lookin’  me  right  in  the  eye.  “Nothin’  par¬ 
ticular,”  says  I,  “but  I  was  jest  wonderin’ 
why  you  don’t  start  the  engine.” 

BUD  gave  a  snort  and  again  bent  over 
the  wheel.  After  spinning  it  until  he 
was  black  in  the  face  he  blew  the 
perspiration  off  the  end  of  his  nose  and  sat 
down  weakly  in  the  stern  seat.  “Say,”  says 
I  very  inquisitive,  “are  you  doin’  that  jest 
for  exercise?”  “No  I  ain’t!”  hisses  Bud. 
“Well,”  says  I,  “wot’s  the  use  of  lyin’  here 
becalmed?  Let’s  get  to  fishin’.  Why  don’t 
3'ou  start  the  engine?”  “I  canft  start 
it,  that’s  why !”  grouches  Bud.  “Absurd 
and  ridiculous,”  says  I  rubbing  it  in ;  “you 
don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  best  little  old 
gas  engine  on  the  lake  wont  start  when 
you  want  it  to — an  engine  that  will  run 
all  day  long  without  missin’  a  kick.  Bud¬ 
dy,  this  is  one  of  your  jokes.”  “Aw,  go 

to - !”  (last  word  censored)  hisses  Bud. 

Then  he  tinkered  with  a  valve  here,  turned 
a  petcock  there  and  twisted  a  dingbat  over 
yonder.  He  examined  the  wiring,  tested 
the  battery  and  adjusted  the  carbureter 
while  I  sat  there  bragging  on  “Lizzie.” 
This  done  he  again  bent  over  and  heaved 
and  grunted  and  perspired  and  swore,  but 
it  was  no  use — that  engine  never  uttered  a 
pop — she  didn’t  even  clear  her  throat — she 
was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

“Bet  I  can  fix  that  engine,”  says  I.  “Yes 
you  can,”  jeers  Bud.  “Have  you  got  a 
monkey-wrench  ?”  asks  I.  “And  what 
would  you  do  with  a  monkey-wrench?” 
sneers  Bud.  “See  them  bolts,”  says  I, 
“which  hold  the  engine  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat?”  “Yes,”  says  Bud  beginning  to 
show  some  interest.  “Well,”  says  I,  “I’d 

unscrew  them  bolts  and  - ”  “Yes,  yes, 

go  on!”  butts  in  Bud  eagerly.  “I’d  un¬ 
screw  them  bolts,”  I  reiterates,  “then  I’d 
pull  up  that  engine  and  throw  it  into- the 
lake !”  It  was  a  sin  the  way  Bud  swore 
when  I  made  that  suggestion. 


We  went  to  bed  with  our  hats  and  boots 

on  to  shiver  miserably  until  morning 

There  we  were  in  midlake  over  two 
miles  from  camp  and  as  helpless  as  a  fish 
out  of  wafer.  Sable  was  as  flat  as  a  pan¬ 
cake.  The  sun  was  bright  and  its  warmth 
was  welcome.  We  took  turns  tryin’  to 
start  the  balky  thing.  I  whirled  that  wheel 
until  my  back  was  broken  in  two  places 
and  there  were  blisters  on  my  hands  as 
big  as  quarters,  but  what  was  the  use ! 
Thus  the  afternoon  passed. 

About  five  o’clock  a  bit  of  a  breeze  came 
across  the  lake  from  the  south.  “Good,” 
says  I,  “this  will  take  us  ashore.”  “Yeh,” 
says  Bud  gloomily  taking  his  hearings, 
“ashore  on  Spider  Island.”  He  was  right 
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— as  darkness  was  falling  we  grounded 
gently  on  this  wooded  island  which  was 
easily  a  mile  from  the  mainland  and  per¬ 
haps  five  acres  in  area. 

Soon  we  had  a  cheerful  fire  going  and 
were  .drying  our  feet.  “How’s  your  ap¬ 
petite?”  says  Bud  with  a  grin.  “I  could 
gnaw  the  bark  off  a  tree,”  says  I.  Bud  put 
on  his  shoes  and  started  to  walk  around 
the  island.  Speaking  of  eats  gave  me  an 
inspiration  and  I  scrambled  aboard  the  boat 
and  got  the  salmon  which  I  dressed  and 
split  lengthwise.  I  found  a  big  flat  rock  and 
dragged  it  to  the  fire  propping  it  up  with 
smaller  stones.  Under  it  I  scraped  some 
live  coals  and  added  fresh  fuel  until  the 
rock  was  hot.  On  this  I  placed  the  fish  to 
fry  and  kept  turning  it  as  it  sizzled  away. 

“Supper  is  served  in  the  dining  car !”  I 
calls  out  as  Bud  walked  in.  “Well,”  says 
Bud,  “that  salmon  looks  good  to  me,  but 
where  are  the  green  peas?”  Saltless  sal¬ 
mon  broiled  on  a  stone  is  better,  believe  me, 
than  nothing  at  all.  This  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  ate  all  of  it. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  a  hand-propelled 
motor-boat  just  moving  and  that’s  all 


After  supper  we  cut  enough  boughs  to 
make  a  bed  near  the  fire  and  brought 
ashore  a  tarpaulin  from  the  boat  which  was 
big  enough  to  go  over  and  under  us.  After 
collecting  enough  firewood  to  last  thru  the 
night  we  filled  our  pipes  and  tried  to  figure 
out  what  we  would  do  when  daylight  came, 
but  when  we  curled  up  under  the  tarpaulin 
the  problem  was  unsettled. 

I  SPENT  a  rotten  night  and  was  glad  to 
see  dawn  come.  There  was  one  thing  we 
didn’t  have  to  bother  about  and  that  was 
breakfast.  With  a  hatchet  and  a  few  nails  we 
happened  to  have  aboard  we  constructed 
two  rough  oarlocks  on  the  boat  and  from 
some  boards  which  had  drifted  to  the 
island  fashioned  a  couple  of  pretty  punk 
oars  or  sweeps.  With  this  outfit  we  un¬ 
leashed  “Lizzie”  and  pushed  out  to  sea. 

Finally  we  got  her  nose  pointed  toward 
camp,  then  with  each  of  us  frantically 
working  a  sweep  we  began  our  two  mile 
voyage.  It  was  slow  work,  but  we  actually 
moved.  Fortunately  after  we  had  covered 
half  the  distance  a  friendly  wind  helped 
us  along.  If  that  wind  had  been  against 
us  we  would  have  gone  back  up  lake ! 
As  it  was  it  was  past  noon  when  we 
berthed  at  the  home  port.  Bud  said  he 
was  going  to  take  another  look  at  that  en¬ 
gine  and  I  beat  it  for  camp  in  disgust. 

When  he  walked  in  half  an  hour  later 
I  had  a  fire  in  the  stove  and  the  teakettle 
was  singing  merrily.  Bud  wore  sort  of  a 
foolish,  idiotic  grin  on  his  face. 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  blame  ‘Lizzie’  for 
the  way  she  treated  us,”  says  he. 

“Well,  I  do,”  says  I. 

“But  what  could  we  expect,”  says  Bud, 
“when  there  wasn’t  a  drop  of  gasoline  in 
the  tank !” 


These  Sights  Enable  You  To  Hit  What  You  Aim  At 


Here  are  two  sights  that  are  used  and  praised  by  the  world’s 
best  shots.  They  enable  you  to  hit  what  you  aim  at  by  enabling 
you  to  aim  accurately.  Get  these  two  sights  today  at  your  dealer's 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  shooting. 

MARBLE'S  Flexible  Rear  Sight 

The  ideal  rear  sight.  Sight  is  not  rigid  but  is  held  by  a 
flexible  spring.  If  struck,  sight  does  not  break — it  gives,  then 
instantly  flies  back  to  position  for  shooting.  Give  the  sight  a  fl.p 
with  the  finger  and  snow  and  water  are  instantly  removed.  Used 
and  recommende’d  by  many  expert  marksmen  and  thousands  of 
sportsmen.  PRICE  $3.00. 

Sheard’s  Gold  Bead  Front  Sights,  known  all  over  the  world,  are  manufactured  exclu¬ 
sively  by  us.  Ideal  combination  with  Marble's  Flexible  Rear  Sight.  Sight,  blade  is  concave 
and  oblique  in  shape,  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  rays  forward  and  to  the  point  and  center 
of  the  long,  egg-shaped  gold  bead.  Shows  up  clear  and  distinct  in  dark  timber — can't 
blur — shows  same  color  on  all  objects.  Made  to  fit  all  rifles  and  revolvers.  PRICE  $1.50. 

If  not  obtainable  at  your  dealer's  send  order  to  us.  Write  today  for  catalog  of  com¬ 
plete  line. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.  526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


SHEARD  FRONT  SIGHT 


Henry  pendergast  on  left,  three 

times  champion  of  New  York 
State,  and  Neaf  Apgar,  the  best-known 
professional  shooter  in  the  East.  Both 
made  a  perfect  score — 100  straight — at 
the  last  New  York  State  Shoot. 

They  shoot 

ITHACA  GUNS 

because  any  man  can  break  more  tar¬ 
gets  with  an  ITHACA. 

Catalog  FREE. 

Double  hammerless  guns,  $29.00  up. 
Single  barrel  trap  guns,  $85.00  up. 

Address  Box  25 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


Don’t  Get 
Fooled  with  a 
Japanese 
Imitation 


— The  JOE  WELSH-Telarana  Nova- 
LEADER  is  the  strongest  part  of 
your  tackle. — and  it  costs  the  least. 
It’s  a  true-blue  Scotch  Product — 
endorsed  by  the  best  anglers  all  over 
the  world. 

— There’s  a  size  for  every  fish ; 
breaking  strengths,  4  pounds  to  30 
pounds ;  lengths,  3,  6  and  9  feet. 
NO  knots,  NO  splices — and  hard  to 
wear  out.  Fish  can’t  see  it — it’s  in¬ 
visible. 


— If  your  dealer  hasn’t  it — write  to¬ 
day — this  ad  and  25c.  brings  you  a 
3-ft.  sample ;  50c.,  6  feet ;  75c.,  9  feet. 


JOE  WELSH,  Pasadena,  California 

Exclusive  Agent  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Ask  Boies— He’s  Got  ’Em-; 


Animals,  Birds, 
Poultry,  Pigeons, 
tar  t.  . ,  „  Pheasants,  Dogs, 

Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  chart,  10c. 

BOIES  book  on  Rabbits,  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  illustrated,  tells  how  to  house, 
feed  and  care  for  them,  how  to  dress  and 
save  the  skin  and  many  receipts  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  flesh,  25e.  Book  on  Rats  and  Mice, 
25c ;  Cavies.  25e.  BOIES  PET  STOCK  FARM, 
Box  235,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Russell’s  Famous  y 

fJeverLea^v.  • 

—  Boot  for  | 


W  Sportsmen 

T7UILT  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  heavy  ser¬ 
vice  zuithont  tiring  the  feet. 
Soft  and  light — and  as  water¬ 
proof  as  leather  boots  can  be 
made.  Water  can’t  possibly  sneak 
in  through  our  special  never-rip 
“watershed”  seam  (patented), 
joining  toe-pieces  and  Vamp. 


Made  of  black,  chrome,  flexible 
Cowhide.  Worn  by  experienced 
campers,  fishermen,  hunters, 
hikers  and  all  outdoor  men 
who  know  real  boots 
when  they  see 
them.  You’ll 
swear  by 
’em. 
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Write 

for  Catalog 

...  .  ,  „  ■»  “M”_Eree 

Never-Leak 

built  for  business  ^ 
and  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis-  h. 
faction- — they  make  good,  or  back  comes 
your  money.  In  any  height.  Soles  hob-  ■ 
nailed  or  smooth.  Made  to  your  measure.  | 

W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin  “F-S”  ® 


DUSSELL’S ' 

Boots  are 


The  l/p-to-Date  Fishing  Tackle 

12  Different  Articles  for  ONLY  25  Cents 


we  nave  pleasure  in  ottering 
this  Up-to-Date  assortment  of 
Fishing  Tackle  that  contains 
twelve  di.Terent  necessary  ar¬ 
ticles.  including  18  feet  of  best 
Fishing  Line,  also  &  package  of 
Fish  Lure,  the  finest  bait  out 
for  attracting  flah  to  your  hook. 
Here  is  what  the  outfit  consists 
of:  6  assorted  sizes  Best  Ringed 
Fish  Hooks. spear  point.  1  Egg- 
shaped  Float  painted  and  var¬ 
nished.  18  feet  Brown  C oMon 
Line.  1  Leaden  Sinker,  ringed 
1  Standard  Trout  Fly  with  Kingfisher  Spear  Hook.  1  Snelled  Gut 
.  1  Package  Fish  Lure.  There  is  no  better  way  of  passihg  the  time 
g.  and  a  little  patience  is  usually  well  rewarded  with  a  good  haul.  Th« 
e  above  outfit,  complete,  as  described,  is  Only  29  Cent*.  Postpaid. 


JOHN  SON-SMITH  &  CO. 


Dept.  710 


CHICAGO,  IllL. 


54  W.  Lake  St. 


AUTOMATIC  REPEATING  RIFLE 

FIRES  20  SHOTS  IN  ONE  LOADING! 

This  is  a  regular  size  automatic  revolver. 

Shoots  B.  B.  shots  obtainable  anywhere, 
eame  as  other  rifles  and  guns.  Repeats  20  ^ 
times  with  one  loading.  Handsomely  fin¬ 
ished  in  gun  metal.  No  caps  or  load  necessary,  as 
it  works  with  a  spring  and  shoots  with  rapidity  and 
accuracy.  Simpfy  load  with  20  B.  B.  Shot,  then  press  the 
trigger.  Nothing  to  explode— -absolutely  harmless  and 
safe.  Remember,  it  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  a  REGULAR  AUTOMATIC.  Sent  complete 
with  a  round  of  shot  for  ONLY  25  cents,  postpaid. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO,  Dept.  710,  54  W.  Lake  St,  CHICAGO 

NEW  BOOK  ON  ROPE  SPL9CING 

USEFUL  KNOTS,  HITCHES,  SPLICES.  ETC. 

A  most  practical  handbook  giving  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  directions  for  making 
all  the  most  useful  knots,  hitches, 
splices,  rigging,  etc.  Over  100  illustra¬ 
tions.  All  about  wire  rope  attachments, 
lashing,  blocks,  tackles,  etc.  37  He¬ 
raldic  knots  illustrated.  Of  great  value 
to  mechanics,  riggers,  campers,  boat¬ 
men,  Price  20c  postpaid. 

JOHNSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

Dept.  710 

54  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


1NSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileage,  prevent  blow¬ 
outs  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any  tire, 
thousands  sold.  Details  free.  Agerta  wanted. 

Amer. Accessories  Co. .Dept,  Cincinnati 
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Every  month  thousands  of  If 

1  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  || 

1  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  |j 

1  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  jj| 

|  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  II 

1  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  |f 

1  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  || 

|  things  you  like,  and  most  of  |{ 

|  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  || 

1  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  |f 

1  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  If 

1  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

A  nominal  charge  of  five  (5)  if 

1  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  jj 

1  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  i{ 
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AGENTS 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  RIGHTS;  SELL 

TANKII;  Guaranteed;  modern  auto  fuel;  100  to 
175%  profit;  TANKII.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NINETY  PER  CENT  OF  YOUR  CALLS 

Turned  into  Sales!  Wonderful  Enthusiasm  Fol¬ 
lows  Every  Demonstration!  Write  at  Once  for 
Full  Particulars  of  Our  Line  of  Eradium  (Lumin¬ 
ous)  Articles.  Startling!  Mysterious!  Ever¬ 
lasting!  Novel!  They  Shine  in  the  dark.  Cru¬ 
cifixes,  House  Numbers,  Bulbs,  Match  Boxes,  Pic¬ 
tures,  Switch  Plates.  Sole  Manufacturers.  The 
Pioneer  Corporation,  1238  W.  63rd,  Chicago. 

ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 

J4  size,  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
years  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
King  City,  Mo. 

INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 

tail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


50,000  COINS,  MEDALS,  BILLS,  ENGRAV- 

ings,  pistols,  Indian  relics,  beadwork.  Rare  stamps. 
Catalogue  free.  Collectors’  Exchange,  1536  Wil- 
lington  Street,  Philadelphia. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


Tires:  Slightly  used  demonstrating  tires  that 

are  guaranteed  to  you.  Racine  or  Federal  Non- 
Skid,  30  by  3,  $6;  30  by  3 /2,  $9.50;  32  by  S'A, 
$11;  33  by  4,  $12;  34  by  4,  $14;  35  by  4%,  $16; 
37  by  5,  $20.  We  do  not  issue  any  catalogue  but 
send1  you  the  best  on  the  market.  Where  money 
accompanies  order  we  pay  express  charges.  These 
are  original  5000  mile  tires.  Summit  Tire  & 
Rubber  Works,  2128  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


BIRD  HOMES 


FOREST  CITY  BIRD  HOMES  WILL  MAKE 

your  garden  the  haunt  of  feathered  friends.  Cata¬ 
logue.  1810  West  State  St.,  Rockford,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


“DETECTIVES  MAKE  BIG  MONEY.  BE 

one.  Excellent  opportunities  to  travel.  Fascinat¬ 
ing  profession.  Write  for  interesting  booklet. 
American  School  of  Criminology,  Dept.  F.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


WANTED— YOU  TO  MAKE  AND  SELL  200 

kinds  of  soap.  T.  G.  Sortor,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTONS  EVERYWHERE.  PROMPT- 

ness  our  watchword.  Phoenix  Mercantile  Bureau, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  unnec.;  de¬ 
tails  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DECOYS 


WANTED— WOODEN  DECOY  DUCKS,  GOOD 

condition,  cheap,  describe.  Howard  George,  3000 
Sycamore,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING— BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH  BLACK  BASS,  WE  HAVE 

the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United 
States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4  inch  finger- 
lings  for  stocking  purposes.  Waramaug  Small- 
Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  Henry  W. 
Beeman,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


FLAGS 


FLAGS— FOR  CAMP,  BUNGALOW  OR  HOME. 

Fast  color  bunting;  sewed  stars  and  stripes — 
3  x  5,  $3;  4  x  6,  $4;  5x8,  $5.50;  6  x  10,  $7.50; 
8  x  12,  $11.  We  pay  postage  and  insurance  to 
any  address;  orders  filled  same  day  received. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Fink  &  Sons,  7th 
Street,  near  Arch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— HIGH  CLASS  HUNTING, 

sporting,  farm,  watch,  and  pet  dogs;  rabbits,  fer¬ 
rets,  guinea  pigs,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  hogs; 
young  stock  specialty;  stamp  for  reply  and  cir¬ 
culars.  Chas.  Ridgely,  Canton,  Ohio. 


TRAVELING  BAG,  COLLAPSIBLE.  SOME- 

thing  new  and  good.  Very  stylish,  durable  and  at 
low  cost.  For  all  particulars  write,  call,  phone 
(5070  Beach)  Browne  Mfg.  Co.,  121  Beach  St., 
7th  floor,  quick  elevator.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TRICKS  AND  NOVELTIES;  SAMPLES  AND 

catalogue,  10  cents.  Lees  Company,  Box  167, 
Watertown,  Connecticut. 


5,000  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS;  3x6; 

book  paper;  printed  and  mailed  to  good  names, 
$5.  Cope  Agency,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


CAMERAS  GRAFLEX,  LENSES  BOUGHT 

and  sold.  Guns  and  revolvers  taken  in  trade. 
Minneapolis  Camera  Exchange,  621  Oliver  Ave., 
No.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MARINE  ENGINES  3  TO  16  H.P.  $35.00  UP, 

also  boats  and  canoes  for  cash,  diamonds,  pearls, 
stocks  or  bonds.  Carl  D.  Higby,  820  W.  1st.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


GUIDE  WANTED 


BEAR  GUIDE— WANT  TO  CORRESPOND 

with  a  guide  in  a  good  bear  and  big  game  coun¬ 
try.  Dr.  A.  Zetlitz,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


WANTED  A  10  INCH  DIAMOND  STEVENS 

also  an  automatic  pistol.  A.  Knox,  Orono,  Ont., 
Canada. 


BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

old-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— OLD  SHARPS 

rifle  (Buffalo  gun).  Relic  of  the  Old  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  J.  M.  Norris,  Bowen,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE,  SAVAGE  22  HI-POWER  $20.00 

Ithaca  grade  1*4,  12  guage,  automatic  ejector 
28-inch  damascus  barrels  $30.  Smith  and  Wesson, 
38  hammerless  revolver,  $10.  All  are  in  new 
condition.  J.  W.  Alexander,  Tunstall,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— TRAP  GUN,  REMINGTON 

pump,  12  ga.,  full  choke,  raised  rib,  Jostam  pad, 
stock  X'A  x  1)4  x  14)4.  Good  condition,  $30. 
S.  W.  Wheelock,  508  Walnut  St.,  New  Orleans, 
I. a. 

(Continued  on  Page  318) 


NORTHERN  TROUT 
WATERS 


(continued  from  page  313) 

than  usual,  but  this  is  the  case  with  all  of 
the  northern  streams  because  of  the  un¬ 
usually  severe  winter.  This  makes  the  fish 
bite  better,  however,  and  good  sport  is  as¬ 
sured.  Reached  by  Maine  Central  to  Kineo 
Station  and  by  motor  boat  across  the  lake, 
or  by  Bangor  &  Aroostook  to  Greenville 
and  then  also  by  motor  boat.  “An  angler’s 
paradise. 

New  London,  New  Hampshire,  is  reached 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  Here 
are  found  the  salmon  and  trout  of  Sunapee 
and  Pleasant  Lakes  so  attractive  to  the 
angler  who  knows.  The  Tavern  has  ac¬ 
commodations  for  sportsmen  and  anglers 
at  weekly  rates  of  $17.50. 


Oxbow,  Maine.  If  you  enjoy  trout  or 
togue  fishing  and  would  like  to  satisfy  your 
desire  for  the  limit,  arrange  to  spend  a 
week  or  more  at  Libby’s  Camps  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Aroos¬ 
took  headwaters,  for  Oxbow  does  not  refer 
to  the  farming  implement,  but  to  the  bend 
in  the  river  that  loops  back  on  itself  twice. 
There  are  lakes  here  that  hold  the  big 
ones  that  got  away  from  the  men  who 
went  last  year.  You  may  have  heard  them 
tell  about  them.  The  Camps  are  reached 
by  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad. 

Round  Mountain,  Maine,  has  a  real 
mountain  retreat,  Blackwell’s  Camps,  where 
one  may  stay  in  comfort  and  fish  for  trout. 
This  camp  may  be  reached  by  automobile 
in  the  North  Maine  Woods.  Send  for 
booklet  telling  how. 

At  Spring  Lake,  Somerset  County, 
Maine,  there  are  plenty  of  salmon,  lake 
and  brook  trout.  Spring  Lake  Camps  fur-  1 
nish  pleasant  accommodations  for  anglers 
at  a  moderate  figure,  which  lessens  with  the 
length  of  the  stay. 


Willi  m  antic,  Maine.  Salmon,  bass, 
white  perch,  pickerel,  lake  trout  and  togue, 
all  within  reach  of  the  Hotel  Earley,  a 
popular,  modest  priced  retreat  for  anglers 
which  may  be  reached  via  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  Railroad. 

IN  NEW  YORK 

; 

Cranberry  Lake,  N.  Y.,  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  is  reached  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad.  It  is  the  largest  lake  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  is  full  of  fish.  Sunset  Inn 
furnishes  the  best  of  accommodations  and 
home  cooking.  Rates  $12  weekly. 

Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y.  Here  is  found  fishing 
for  speckled  trout,  salmon,  whitefish,  and 
bass.  First  class  accommodations  at  the 
Eagle  Bay  Hotel  and  Cottages,  $16  a  week. 

Grogan,  New  York  (Lewis  County).  The 
best  of  trout  fishing.  Write  to  the  Bald 
Mountain  House  for  particulars  of  how 
and  when  to  come.  As  low  as  $12  a  week. 


Gile,  Franklin  County,  New  York,  is  too 
high  for  anyone  with  lung  trouble,  but 
offers  relief  for  fishing  troubles.  The  Blue 
Mountain  House  is  a  healthful,  ideal  place. 
Excellent  trout  fishing. 

At  Roscoe,  Sullivan  County,  New  York, 
Hillside  River  View  has  accommodations 
for  fishermen  at  a  moderate  price.  Book¬ 
let  free. 
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AIREDALES 


AIREHALES  FOR  SALE— TWO  BITCHES, 

one  and  two  years  old,  $10  each.  One  bitch 
pup  from  imported  sire,  $15;  two  dogs,  $15  each. 
E.  P.  Eastes,  Route  No.  2,  Galesburg,  Ill. 


EDGEWOOD  AIREDALES— PUT  AN  AIRE- 
dale  in  your  automobile  and  it  won’t  have  to  be 
locked.  Fine  puppies  for  immediate  delivery. 
Soudan  Merlow  at  stud,  $15.  Edgewood  Ken¬ 
nels,  Anderson,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— AIREDALE  PUPS.  JUST  A 

few,  but  very  classy — both  sexes.  Oorang  strain. 
Wm.  Macaulay,  Trempealeau,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS, 

ten  dollars.  H.  Merle  Lamborn,  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

“SPORTING  AIREDALES— HUSKY,  MOUN- 

tain  raised  puppies,  from  dead  game  parents,  rich 
in  the  blood  of  champions.  Natural  retrievers 
and  guaranteed  hunters.  Washoe  Kennels,  Ana¬ 
conda,  Montana. 


BEAGLES 


FOR  SALE— BLUE  TICK  BEAGLE  BITCH, 

blue  tick  coon  hound,  4  year  old;  black  and  tan 
blood  and  coon  hound  bitch;  black  and  tan  cracker 
Jack  rabbit  hound;  big  red  bone  coon  hound. 
John  Hall,  1738  20  Ave.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

fox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Ken¬ 
nels,  Hanover,  Pa. 


BELGIAN  HARES 


BELGIAN  HARES,  FLEMISH  GIANTS,  HIM- 

alayans.  Belgian  Yards,  Kinderhook,  New  York. 


COLLIES 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIES  IN 

this  country  for  their  age  sent  on  approval. 
Book  on  the  training  and  care  of  Collies,  fifty 
cents.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels,  D'undee,  Mich. 


DOGS  WANTED 


WANTED  WELSH  TERRIERS  AND  COL- 

lies;  state  price.  R.  Sanderson,  care  Forest 
and  Stream. 


EXCHANGE 


TO  EXCHANGE  COONHOUND  FOR  TYPE- 

writer.  J.  H.  Grisham’s  Kennels,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


GUN  DOGS 


A  GREAT  BROOD  AND  SHOOTING  BITCH 

by  Sherwood’s  Fred — Fairland  Count  dam;  four 
years  last  July,  $50i;  guaranteed;  does  not  re¬ 
trieve.  William  Faherty,  Perryville,  Mo. 


A  TWO  YEAR  OLD  MALE  POINTER, 
broken  on  chicken  and  grouse;  guaranteed  to  be 
a  good  worker  and  not  gun  shy.  John  J.  Bruss, 
Boyd,  Wis. 

CHOICE  LLEWELLYN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  pointers,  span¬ 
iels  and  retrievers,  pups  and  dogs.  Good  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  Enclose  stamps  for  lists.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Kennels.  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— A  FINE  ENGLISH-SETTER 
shooting  and  brood  bitch,  20  months  old,  regis¬ 
tered,  and  three  of  her  puppies,  five  months  old. 
Cheap.  C.  W.  James,  So.  Windham,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— CHOICE  LLEWELLYN  SETTER 

Dog — 3  years  old — well  broken.  Papers  with 
fog,  $40  for  qtfick  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  E.  Jenner,  307  Arnett  Boulevard,  Rochester, 

V.  Y. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns 
This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


GUN  DOGS 


FOR  SALE,  TRADE,  FINE  BRED  ENGLISH 

setter  bitch  and  young  pointer  bitch,  also  ladies 
solid  gold  watch  cheap.  Cash  or  trade  for  fire¬ 
arms.  Ralph  Kirk,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 


GROUSE  DOG  PUPPIES— WHELPED  JULY 

1st,  1917.  Sired  by  the  Grouse  Dog  Champion, 
Rodfield  Dan,  Jr.  (35515);  dam,  the  famous 
Marse  Ben  bitch,  Doc’s  Marse  Queen  (30408). 
Three  dogs,  one  bitch,  finely  ticked,  four  months 
old.  Enrolled.  Prices  right  considering  breeding. 
Abundance  of  Gladstone  Blood,  these  puppies  will 
make  you  the  ideal  Grouse  dog.  Elmer  Roeder, 
Austin,  Pa. 


LLEWELLYN  AND  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS 

whelped  November,  by  Boaz  and  Ben’s  Sport,  bred 
right  and  priced  right,  all  papers.  Write  for 
photo  and  breeding.  Bernard  Butts,  Sparta,  Ga. 

POINTERS  AND  ENGLISH  SETTERS— A 

limited  number  of  choice  puppies  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  now.  Geo.  W.  Lovell,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


POINTERS  POINTERS  POINTERS— STAND- 

ard  Bred,  eligible  to  registry.  W.  O.  Gilbert, 
Wilton,  Conn. 


THOROUGHBRED  ENGLISH  POINTER  PUP- 

pies  at  reasonable  prices.  Bred1  from  finest  shoot¬ 
ing  stock.  None  better  at  any  price.  J.  M. 
Drumm,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


TWO  10  MONTHS  OLD  ENROLLED  MALE 

English  setters,  strong,  sturdy,  ambitious  and  full 
of  point.  Sire  one  of  the  best  grouse  and  wood¬ 
cock  dogs  in  Michigan;  exceptionally  bred.  All 
papers.  Price  very  reasonable.  Chas.  Chamber- 
lain,  Breedsville,  Michigan. 


HOUNDS 


A  FEW  COONHOUND  PUPS  AT  A 

bargain.  Jas.  H.  Grisham  Kennels,  Wheeler, 
Miss. 


A  FOX  HOUND  TRAINED  ON  RABBITS 

and  squirrel;  a  good  worker  and  not  gun  shy. 
John  J.  Bruss,  Boyd,  Wis. 


HOUNDS 


FOR  SALE — TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED 

hounds.  From  mountain  section  North  Arkansas. 
Address,  Noah  King,  Calico  Rock,  Ark. 

HIGH  CLASS  COONHOUNDS,  RABBIT- 

hounds,  big  game  hounds,  Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,’ 
Bird  Dogs.  Catalog  6  cents.  Sam  Stephenson, 
Covington,  Tenn. 


HOUNDS— ALL  KINDS,  BIG  50  PAGE  CATA- 

logue  10c.  Rookwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


WESTMINSTER  KENNELS  OF  TOWER 

Hill,  Illinois,  offers  fox,  wolf,  coon,  skunk,  opos¬ 
sum  and  rabbit  hounds,  ten  days’  trial;  also  young 
stock  of  all  ages. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  MAGAZINE 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur, 
Ill. 


SPANIELS 


HIGHEST-CLASS  PUPPIES  FROM  IM- 

ported  English  Cocker  Spaniels,  $10  and  up.  Ma¬ 
trons  in  whelp,  $25  and  up.  Eligible,  Obo  Cocker 
Kennels,  2400  So.  Downing,  Denver,  Colorado. 


TERRIERS 


1ST  PRIZE  CHAMPION  BRED  ENGLISH 

bull  terriers,  $25,  without  pedigree;  male •  brindle, 
half  French,  half  English;  a  real  bulldog,  $25; 
fine  Doberman  Pinscer;  other  breeds.  Graham, 
4938  State,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLIES,  ENGLISH  BULLS,  BULL  TER- 

riers,  pups,  poodles,  etc.,  $10  and  $15.  Large 
stock,  quick  sales,  small  profits.  Consult  me  be¬ 
fore  buying  elsewhere.  Leo  Smith,  309  Barrow 
St.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


DACHSHUNDE  KENNELS— WEIDMANNS 

heil.  G.  R.  Rudolf,  Cuba,  Mo. 


DOG  REMEDIES  MANGE  CURE,  $1;  WORM 

Destroyer,  50c  prepaid;  also  other  dog  remedies. 
Ed.  Doyle,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ECZEMA,  PSORIASIS,  CANCER,  GOITRE, 

tetter,  old  sores,  catarrh,  dandruff,  sore  eyes, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints,  piles;  cured 
or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars  and  free 
samples.  Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 


FOR  SALE— FRENCH  BULL  BROOD  BITCH, 

first  class  breeding  of  champion  stock.  Regis¬ 
tered.  D.  F.  O’Hara,  No.  1241  Washington  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  STRONG,  HEALTHY  ENG- 

lish  Bull  bitch  puppies  by  Woodcraft  Bertie  out 
of  the  wonderful  American-bred  bitch.  Merlin’s 
Judy.  Prices  right  for  quick  sale.  Howell  S. 
England,  724  Penobscot  Bldg.,  'Detroit,  Mich. 


MANGE,  ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER,  GOITRE, 

cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars  de¬ 
scribing  the  trouble.  Eczema  Remedy  Company. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

dogs — A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid, 
8  doses  50c;  18,  $1  50,  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical 
Products  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TRAINED  SQUIRREL  DOGS,  $15.00; 

trained  catch  dogs,  $17.50;  trained  rabbit  hounds, 
$10;  trained  coon  hounds,  $30;  trained  opossum 
hounds,  $20;  redbone  pups,  three  to  four  months 
old,  pair,  $10.  Send  six  cents  stamps  for  reply 
and  lists.  Trained  dogs  shipped  on  a  guarantee. 
Write  us  your  wants.  Boroughs  Coonhound 
Farm,  Statesboro,  Ga. 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE— TWENTY,  STANDARD  MAKES, 

shotguns.  Eight  new.  Description  and  price  on 
application.  A.  M.  Williams,  Bradford,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— TWO  ESPECIALLY  FINE  HAND 

made  12  gauge  shot  guns,  by  Fred  Adolph,  a 
three-barreled  gun  and  rifle,  price  $350,  and  a 
Chas.  Daly  gun  of  exceptionally  fine  finish  $650; 
both  new.  Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold,  Inc.,  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— 12  GAUGE  REMINGTON  AUTO- 

matic  shotgun  in  first  class  condition.  Price 
$40.  Joseph  J.  Smith,  No.  1  Liberty  St.,  New 
York  City. 


OUR  SHOT  CONTAINER  CARRIES  FROM  50 

to  100  yards  according  to  gauge  before  container 
drops,  while  shot  continues  on  its  flight.  We 
do  not  send  samples.  Our  guarantee  stands  good 
or  money  refunded.  Rush  your  orders  is  our 
advice  or  a  lot  of  you  will  be  disappointed.  $2 
per  hundred,  Postpaid.  Long  Distant  Shot  Con¬ 
tainer  Co.,  Marinette,  Wis. 


WANTED— NEW  SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  ’06. 

Albert  Harran,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


WANTED — REMINGTON  OR  WINCHESTER 

automatic  rifle  not  under  35  cal.,  latest  medel 
and  new  condition.  H.  Webster,  148  Central  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED  22  CAL.  REPEATING  RIFLE 

pump.  N.  P.  Randall,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


INSTRUCTION 

LEARN  YACHT  DESIGNING.  ALBUM  51 

Yacht  Designs,  25c.  Yacht  Model  Emporium, 
Liverpool,  N„  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


WANTED — DRY  BEAR  PAWS  AND  GALLS, 

also  live  bear.  Bear  Exporters,  Eureka,  Cal.,  P. 
O.  Box  860. 


MAGAZINES  WANTED 


ADVERTISER  WILL  PAY  ONE  DOLLAR 

for  copy  of  Forest  and  Stream,  June,  1916. 
Address,  Waters,  c/o  Forest  and  Stream. 

WANTED— FEBRUARY,  1917,  ISSUE  OF 

Forest  and  Stream.,  C.  S.  Bliss,  Midland 
Michigan. 

WANTED — FOREST  AND  STREAM  ODD 

numbers  in  1905-6-7-8.  Complete  or  files  for 
these  years.  Unbound  preferred.  State  price. 
Chas.  N.  Kessler,  Helena,  Mont. 


MOTOR  CYCLES 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  GOOD  MOTORCYCLES 

we  have  taken  in  exchange  on  new  ones.  Send 
for  special  bargain  list.  Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Kansas,  Dept.  238. 


FOR  SALES  OR  TRADE— ONE  EXCELSIOR 

and  one  Harley  Davidson,  single  cylinder  mo¬ 
tors,  magneto  ignition,  in  excellent  shape.  What 
have  you.  L.  A.  Lenz,  Box  496,  Lacon,  Ill. 


INDIAN— TWIN  A-l  CONDITION,  FIRST 

$130  takes  it.  Boyd  Clogston,  Ballston  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


MOTORCYCLES  FROM  $25  UP— NEW  AND 

2nd  hand.  Easy  terms,  large  list  to  choose  from, 
all  makes,  send  4c  stamps  for  Bulletin  “P,”  Peer¬ 
less  Motorcycle  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 


NEW  DAYTON  MOTOR  BICYCLE— CLUTCH 

— Excellent  condition — Run  under  500  miles.  $80 
cash.  George  Johnston,  Langdon,  North  Dak. 


NATURE  BOOKS 


“TEXAS  NATURE  OBSERVATIONS,” 

handsome  book;  332  halftone  illustrated  pages; 
reliable  and  enduring  essays;  endorsed  by  natural¬ 
ists,  teachers,  hunters,  editors,  etc. ;  descriptive 
circulars.  Address,  Dr.  R.  Meager,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  Price  $2.50. 


PATENTS 


CASH  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND  PATENTS. 

Write  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MODELS,  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK,  TOOLS 

and  Dies.  Laabs  Mfg.  Co.,  235  Bidwell  Terrace, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  SENSE— "THE  BOOK  THE  IN- 

ventor  Keeps..”  Worth  more  than  all  other 
patent  books  combined.  Free.  Write  R.  S.  & 
A.  B.  Lacey,  201  Springer  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Established  1869. 


SPORTING  GOODS  MANUFACTURERS  AND 

others.  Shoeplate  makes  any  shoe  a  pair  of  spikes 
in  a  jiffy;  light,  strong.  Patent  cheap  at  $30,000. 
Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer.  Write  Alfred 
Schrader,  Box  135,  Surrey,  N.  Dak. 


UNIVERSAL  RAZOR  STROP  HOLDER,  PAT- 

ent  1,181,197.  Mail  Order  proposition  used 
in  homes,  hotels  and  Pullman  Cars,  easily  made; 
have  punches  and  dies  for  same,  ready  to  put 
article  on  market.  W.  C.  Verge  r,  Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ' 

EXPERT  HAND-COLORING.  PRICES  MOD- 

erate.  Send  print  with  ten  cents  for  sample  of 
work.  Frederick  Grant,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— GOERZ  ANSHUTTZ  CAMERA, 

folding,  light  weight.  Dagor  lens,  Focal  plane 
shutter.  Latest  Model.  In  perfect  working  order. 
Bargain.  Write  M.  A.  Kempf,  2937  York  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS 


POSTAGE  AND  REVENUE  STAMPS  BOUGHT 

and  sold.  Price  lists  free.  Parker,  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


POSTCARDS 


20  PRETTY  POSTCARD  VIEWS  10c. 
Castle  Co.,  21  Locust,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


POULTRY 

AMERICA’S  FINEST  BANTAMS;  40  VARI- 

eties.  Shipped  on  approval.  Catalogue  2c.  F. 
C.  Wilbert,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


ANCONAS— FANCY  SHOW  BIRDS  AND 

breeding  stock.  Mark  Lewis,  Alma  Center,  Wis. 

1.  T. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  THOMPSON’S  “IMPER- 

ial”  Ringlet  eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  15; 
$7.00  per  100.  Winners  at  Mt.  Holly  Fair,  Hud¬ 
son  B.  Haines,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Mt.  Holly,  New 
Jersey. 


EGGS,  EGGS,  EGGS  OF  WHITE  &  BLACK 

Leghorns,  $2  per  15.  H.  C.  Hunt,  Delaware,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  CANDEE  MAMMOTH  HOT 

water  incubators,  capacity  each  4,800  eggs,  good 
order,  used  three  years,  must  move,  reasonable 
price.  B.  Blum,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.,  New 
York. 


FOR  THE  BEST  ORPINGTONS,  ALL  VA 

rieties,  you  must  send  to  their  originators,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cook  &  Sons,  Box  S,  Scotch  Plains,  New 
Jersey.  Send  for  catalogue.  8-tf 


PHEASANTS,  CHINESE,  MONGOLIAN, 

Reeves,  Amherst,  Golden,  Silver  and  Japanese 
Silkys,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Doves.  New  Zealand 
Rabbits.  No  order  too  large.  Three  thousand 
full  wing  Chinese.  Fall  delivery.  Marmot  Pheas- 
antry,  Marmot,  Ore. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  UP  TO  DATE.  TELLS 

all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management 
of  poultry,  for  pleasure  or  profit;  50c  per  year, 
four  months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate, 
Dept.  12,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  $3.00  PER 

dozen;  $20  per  100.  All  other  varieties,  $5  per 
dozen.  “Pheasant  Farming,”  postpaid,  50c. 
Simpson’s  Pheasant  Farm,  Corvallis,  Ore. 


STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS  RING- 

let  Strain  eggs  per  15,  $2.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  O.  Nesdahl,  Shevlin,  Minn. 


CANOEING  ACROSS 
SOUTHERN  JERSEY 

(continued  from  page  291) 

as  the  night  wore  on.  When  the  sun 
rose  I  was  up  with  the  energy  of  a 
hunter  and  soon  on  my  course.  Present¬ 
ly  my  stream  was  joined  by  the  Hospi¬ 
tality  branch  and  others.  From  six  to 
eight  yards  in  width  it  became  20  to  30 
yards  across,  with  superb  trees  of  maple, 
oak,  gum  and  pine  on  both  sides,  and  for 
grand  beauty  I  will  match  it  against  any 
stream  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard.  Fre¬ 
quently  there  were  very  pretty  little  grassy 
marshes  or  lily  patches  along  the  sides 
bordering  the  great  forest,  and  it  was  so 
much  like  northern  Maine  that  I  instinct- 
see  moose  feeding  on 


T  intervals  the  stream 
swung  near  the  bluff 
or  cliff  of  40  feet  or 
so  that  still  marked 
the  bounds  of  the  an¬ 
cient  channel.  The 
growth  in  the  swamps 
had  been  mostly  ma¬ 
ples;  but  in  the  after¬ 
noon  run  of  the  second 
day  I  passed  through 
a  great  swamp  of  gum 
trees,  very  lofty,  over¬ 
shadowing  the  stream  and  making  a  sol¬ 
emn  flickering  cathedral  light  that  remind¬ 
ed  me  of  scenes  in  some  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  cypress  swamps  of  Florida. 

The  whole  run  was  about  70  miles, 
measured  in  straight  lines  on  the  map, 
but  the  canoe  must  have  covered  130  miles 
or  more  as  it  followed  the  bendings  of  the 
streams,  which  sometimes  turned  back¬ 
wards.  In  many  places  the  canoe  had  to 
traverse  3  miles  to  make  one  indirect  dis¬ 
tance.  Sometimes  when  the  current  was 
so  swift  that  the  canoe  seemed  to  be 
making  4  miles  an  hour,  it  was  making 
only  one  mile  an  hour  in  direct  distance 
on  the  map. 

At  the  old  abandoned  mill  at  Weymouth 
some  people  told  me  extravagant  tales  of 
the  length  of  time,  from  six  to  ten  hours, 
required  to  make  the  run  to  May’s  Land¬ 
ing.  But  they  were  mistaken ;  the  river 
soon  straightens  out  and  I  made  the  run 
in  three  hours. 

At  May’s  Landing  I  passed  out  of  the 
forest,  and  the  next  day’s  run  to  the  ocean 
was  through  the  salt  marshes  and  lacking 
in  incident.  I  had  cut  Southern  Jersey 
in  half  with  a  canoe  and  in  so  doing  had 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  State.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  pleasanter  way  in  which 
to  spend  a  vacation  than  on  a  canoe  trip. 
The  constantly  changing  scenery  relieves 
the  monotony  of  camp  life  and  the  spirit 
of  Adventure  lurks  always  around  the 
nearest  bend. 


ively  expected  to 
these  level  places. 
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HOME  TREATMENT  FOR  AILING  DOGS 

THE  SECOND  PAPER  ON  THIS  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT 

By  MEDICUS 


THE  most  successful  practitioners  of 
medicine  use  few  and  simple  reme¬ 
dies.  They  rely  upon  good  nursing, 
hygienic  surroundings  and  a  carefully 
chosen  dietary  to  accomplish  the  cures  that 
others,  less  successful,  believe  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  medicine  alone.  There  is 
a  time  and  a  place  for  drugs  and  medicine, 
but  blind  faith  should  never  be  placed  in 
medicine  alone  to  cure  disease.  No  matter 
how  correct  the  diagnosis  has  been  or  how 
properly  the  medicine  has  been  prescribed, 
it  will  surely  fail  to  accomplish  the  results 
desired  unless  it  is  assisted  by  good  care 
and  nursing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  ailments,  some  quite  serious,  that  a 
carefully  arranged  dietary  and  correct  rules 
of  living  will  cure  without  a  single  dose 
of  medicine.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact 
always  in  mind  and  at  the  head  of  curative 
agencies  place  first :  Cleanly  surroundings, 
fresh  air,  perfect  quiet,  carefully  selected 
food ;  and,  in  colder  weather,  gentle  but 
never  extreme  warmth. 

In  prescribing  medicine,  never  use  a 
strong  drug  when  a  weaker  one  will  suf¬ 
fice,  and  in  regulating  the  dose  err  on  the 
side  of  giving  too  little  in  place  of  too 
much.  Remember  that  very  young  dogs 
and  very  old  dogs  require  very  small  doses. 

Never  give  up  hope  of  a  sick  dog;  they 
have  most  remarkable  recuperative  powers 
and  will  frequently  take  a  right  turn  when 
least  expected. 

If  a  dog  is  doing  well  without  medicine, 
do  not  force  it  on  him,  and  as  a  rule,  if  a 
dog  is  resting  quietly  or  sleeping,  do  not 
disturb  him  to  give  him  medicine. 

In  buying  medicine,  do  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  the  very  best.  Beware 
of  cheap,  coarse  castor  oil,  adulterated 
quinine  and  cod-liver  oil ;  and  it  may  also 
be  stated  that  some  of  the  proprietary  med¬ 
icines  on  the  market  are  dangerous. 

Do  not  guess  at  doses,  measure  them 
carefully,  and  if  the  medicine  is  to  be  given 
at  night  keep  the  dog  confined  till  morning. 

In  giving  medicine  to  a  dog,  proceed 
quietly  and  without  fuss  or  excitement. 
Dogs  are  observing,  and  if  they  see  a  lot 
of  preparation,  and  you  are  not  as  cool  as 
you  should  be,  they  are  liable  to  follow 
suit,  lose  their  heads  also  and  become  ob¬ 
streperous. 

• 

MEDICINES  are  administered  in  the 
form  of  pills,  powders,  liquid  mix¬ 
tures,  and  enemas.  In  giving  oils  a 
small  dog  can  be  held  in  the  lap  of  an  as¬ 
sistant.  Large  dogs,  difficult  to  handle, 
should  be  backed  into  a  corner,  where  they 
can  be  controlled.  With  the  left  hand  grasp 
the  muzzle  firmly,  and,  with  the  thumb  on 
one  side  and  the  fingers  on  the  other,  press 
in  the  upper  lip,  covering  the  teeth,  so  that 
if  he  comes  down  too  hard  he  will  bite  his 
own  lips.  His  mouth  now  being  opened, 
and  head  raised  to  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  place  the  pill  as  far  back  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  then  shut  the  jaws.  If  he  does 
not  swallow  at  once,  close  his  nostrils  for 
a  moment  and  he  will  be  forced  to  do  so. 

'  In  administering  liquids,  either  sit  in  a 
chair  or  have  an  assistant  do  so,  with  the 


dog  between  the  knees,  his  back  towards 
the  holder.  With  the  left  hand  take  hold 
of  the  muzzle,  so  as  to  keep  the  jaws  and 
teeth  together.  With  the  right  hand  take 
hold  of  the  lower  lip  and  draw  it  out  and 
up,  so  as  to  form  a  pouch  or  funnel  in 
which  you  can  pour  the  medicine  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  then  by  keeping  the  mouth 
shut  the  medicine  will  be  swallowed.  If 
the  dog  hesitates  about  swallowing,  close 
the  nostrils  for  a  minute.  This  will  force 
him  to  move  his  tongue  to  get  air,  and 
when  he  does  so,  the  medicine  will  pass 
down  his  throat. 

Powders,  if  tasteless  and  given  in  small 
doses,  can  be  mixed  with  food.  If  bitter  in 
taste  and  not  too  bulky,  they  can  be  en¬ 
closed  in  pieces  of  beef.  "When  adminis¬ 
tered  in  this  way,  it  is  well  to  toss  the  pa¬ 
tient  two  or  three  pieces  that  do  not  con¬ 
tain  medicine,  so  as  to  disarm  his  sus¬ 
picions,  before  you  try  him  with  the  piece 
containing  the  medicine. 

In  administering  enemas,  use  a  syringe 
with  a  hard-rubber  nozzle,  which  should  be 
well  greased  with  vaseline  before  being 
used,  as  well  as  the  parts,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  very  gently. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of 
medicine,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
all  drugs  act  more  powerfully  on  an  empty 
stomach  than  when  it  holds  food,  either 
liquid  or  solid.  Therefore,  powerful  rem¬ 
edies  and  those  which  are  of  an  irritating 
character,  such  as  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  iron 
and  cod-liver  oil,  should  be  given  after 
feeding  so  that  they  will  mingle  with  the 
food  and  be  absorbed  slowly.  Oil  can  be 
administered  easily  if  floated  on  milk. 
Whisky,  alcohol  and  all  fluids  of  strong 
taste  should  be  freely  diluted  with  water. 

WHEN  a  dog  refuses  to  eat,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  evidence  that  the  system  is 
not  in  condition  to  receive  food,  and 
that  Nature,  the  most  reliable  of  healers, 
has  decreed  a  fast.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  without  drugging  or  attempting 
to  stimulate  or  create  an  artificial  appetite 
until  such  time  as  all  is  well  again,  and 
then  the  appetite  will  return  naturally.  The 
greatest  fallacy  that  can  be  practised  is  to 
resort  to  drugs  and  tonics  directly  a  dog 
is  capricious  about  his  food  or  eats  less 
heartily  than  usual.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
tempt  the  sick  dog  daily  with  milk  or  a 
little  raw,  scraped  beef  and  gelatine,  but 
go  no  farther.  It  is  a  mistake  to  force 
food  upon  a  stomach  that  has  no  desire 
for  it  and  surely  retards  return  to  health. 

The  whine  or  cry  that  dogs  may  utter 
will  indicate  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  them  something  of  their  condition, 
for  as  a  rule,  while  dogs  bark  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  they  do  not  cry  ex¬ 
cept  when  in  serious  trouble.  A  sharp  cry 
will,  of  course,  always  suggest  injury.  In 
cases  of  diseases  of  the  head,  when  dogs 
feel  that  a  convulsion  is  coming  on,  they 
often  utter  a  sharp,  high-pitched  cry  that 
has  a  crazy  sound.  In  rabies,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms  is  a  peculiar 
wail,  a  coarse  blended  howl,  that  once 
heard  will  never  be  forgotten. 


TRAP-NESTED  BLACK-LANGSHANS  200 

egg  strain  and  Giant  Bronze.  Catalogue,  will  ex¬ 
change.  Want  32  pistol  and  typewriter.  Lorenz 
Co.,  Perryville,  Mo. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  BARRED  ROCK  PUL- 

lets,  baby  chicks,  eggs;  reasonable.  E.  Billstone, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  SILKIE  COCKERELS  $2  AND  $3.50. 

Cylde  Rees,  201  Market,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


WILD  TURKEYS:  EGGS  FOR  SALE,  FER- 

tility  guaranteed.  Lewis  Compton,  'Dias  Creek, 
N.  J. 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS,  NO  LIMIT 

$15,  100;  $2,  12.  English  Caller  eggs,  $1  12. 
Birds,  Mallards,  $3  pair;  English  Callers,  $6  pair. 
Mail  draft.  E.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS,  $2.00  PER 

sitting.  Ernest  Ellerman,  Utica,  S.  Dakota. 

PIT  GAME  EGGS,  $2.00  PER  15.  ENGLISH 

Black  reds,  Whitehackles,  Dominicks.  W.  E. 
Forrister,  Framingham,  Mass. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


A.  A.  PLANT  WILD  RICE  ON  YOUR  MARSH 

land  and  increase  its  sale  and  rental  value  by 
making  it  a  feeding  place  for  wild  ducks  and 
geese.  Plant  now  and  attract  them  next  fall.  For 
wild  rice  and  other  natural  foods,  and  planting  in¬ 
formation,  write  to  Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Specialist  on 
the  development  of  Attractive  Places  for  Birds, 
Game  and'  Fish.  Dept.  H-33,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


WANTED  MARSH  LANDS.  THERE  IS  A 

great  demand  for  marsh  land  and  other  property 
for  hunting  grounds  and  game  preserves,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  wild  ducks  and  geese.  To 
learn  how  to  attract  wild  ducks  and  other  game 
birds  to  your  property  and  increase  it’s  sale 
and  rental  value,  write  to  Clyde  B.  Terrell, 
Specialist  on  Development  of  Attractive  Places 
for  Birds,  Game  and  Fish,  Dept.  H5,  Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


A  FINE  CLUB  SITE  ON  BLACK  RIVER, 

fine  fishing  and  hunting;  100  miles  from  St. 
Louis;  200  acres,  $15  per  acre.  E.  G.  Stoney, 
3635  Washington  Bl.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TEXAS  MID-COAST,  SPORTSMAN'S  PARA- 

dise  Farms  and  Ranches,  for  sale.  E.  F.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Bay  City,  Texas. 


11  ACRES,  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  SHORE, 

plenty  fish,  Becker  county,  Minnesota,  America’s 
playground.  Ideal  for  hunting  lodge  or  summer 
resort;  only  $150.  Get  our  lists  of  bargains  in  this 
great  Hunter  and  Fisherman’s  paradise.  Farmer 
&  Denison  Realty  Co.,  530  Metropolitan  Life 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HEALTH  RESORT,  FINE  SPORT,  MONE- 

gaw  Springs,  Me.  Fishing,  hunting,  scenery. 
People  come  long  distance,  board,  camp.  Noted 
cave,  bluffs,  river,  lakes.  Fine  sulphur  springs 
on  133  acres.  Price  $10,000,  terms,  analysis. 
Louis  Browning,  Lowry  City,  Mo.  1.  T. 


TO  LET— SUMMER  COTTAGE.  LAKE  COB- 

bossee,  6  miles  from  Augusta,  Me.  by  electric 
road.  Furnished.  Running  water,  bath,  wood, 
ice;  May  first  to  Sept,  first,  $400.  July  and 
August,  $300.  One  month,  $150.  Landlocked 
salmon,  trout,  black  bass,  white  perch,  pickerel. 
William  Welch,  R.  F.  D.  8,  Hallowell,  Me. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


POSITION  AS  MANAGER  OR  WORKING 

superintendent  on  a  stock  farm  or  game  preserve 
in  a  southern  or  middle  state.  Am  married  and 
am  able  to  assume  a  responsible  position.  Familiar 
with  the  care  and  training  of  dogs,  hares,  cattle 
and  all  domestic  animals,  but  prefer  a  game  pre¬ 
serve.  M.  G.,  Box  42,  Forest  and  Stream. 


TAXIDERMY 


LET  ROY  A.  GREEN  MOUNT  YOUR  TRO- 

phies  true  to  life  at  the  lowest  prices.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  No.  39  Haymaker  St.,  Warren, 
Ohio.  1.  T. 


TRICKS  AND  NOVELTIES 


DICE  BULLET.  THE  LATEST  NOVELTY 

out;  greatest  pocket  game  In  the  world.  With 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  25c.  St.  Lawrence  Spe¬ 
cialty  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
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What  Dog  Biscuits  Do  You  Buy? 

An  appropriate  biscuit  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  dog’s  health  as  your 
dinner  has  with  you. 

Serve  him  with  what  is  best  for  him 
and  by  so  doing  help  to  conserve  the 
food  supply  and  win  the  war. 

pratt’s  Meat 
Fibrine  Dog  Cakes 


ARE  BEST  FOR  ALL  BREEDS 


Write  for  samples  and  send  2c  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED  Newark,  N.  J. 

SAN  FRANCISCO;  ST.  LOUIS;  CLEVELAND;  MONTREAL. 


OR 

Puppy  Biscuits 


One  of  Our  Testimonials 


The  Veterinary  College, 
Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

“We  use  your  Dog 
Foods  in  large  amounts 
in-  our  Hospital  and 
would  be  greatly  incon¬ 
venienced  without  them. 
It  is  surprising  how 
long  we  can  keep  a  dog 
on  just  these  cakes 
alone.  They  keep  in 
good  condition  and 
never  seem  to  tire  of 
them.” 

(Signed) 

“J.  H.  Snook.” 


THE  BEST  IN  POINTERS 

Puppies  sired  by  the  great  Pionters  Fishel’s 
Frank  and  Cham.  Comanche  Frank  out  of  the 
best  bitches  living.  Broken  dogs  and  brood 
bitches.  Write  me  if  you  want  a  shooting  dog. 
List  free.  U.  R.  Fishel,  Box  128,  Hope,  Indiana. 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  hishly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 


GIVE  YOUR  DOG  A  SULPHUR  BATH 

BALLARD’S  LIQUI- 
SULPHUR.  .  .  . 

The  finest  and  safest 
remedy  for  MANGE 
and  all  DISEASES 
of  the  SKIN. 

A  small  quantity 
placed  in  warm  water 
ensures  a  PERFECT 
SULPHUR  BATH, 
which,  in  addition  to 
its  curative  qualities, 
produces  glossy  hair 
and  promotes 
HEALTH  and  Vigor. 
Price  $1.00  per  !2oz.  bottle. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LIQUI  -  SULPHUR  CO. 

Bible  House,  9th  St.  and  4th  Ave.t  New  York  City 


Is  This  Worth 
The  Price? 

Our  field  dog  control  will  stop  your  dog 
breaking  shot  or  wing,  teaches  him  what 
whoa  means;  fast  dogs  can  be  worked  in 
close,  youngsters  field  broken  in  a  week; 
sent  postpaid  with  full  training  lessons  for 
$2.  Our  booklet,  “Making  a  Meat  Dog,” 
free  on  request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

New  Preston,  Conn. 


BOOK  ON 

/sijixdP 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

America’s 

tho  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

PURE  GOLD  42934 

AT  QT1  TTY  A  Great  Son  of  Champion 
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PAWING  at  the  side  of  the  head  sug¬ 
gests  ear  troubles.  Hearing,  early  in 
cases  of  brain  trouble,  is  acute;  later, 
after  congestion  becomes  pronounced,  it  is 
defective.  Lying  on  the  belly,  especially  on 
a  strip  of  cold  concrete  or  wherever  it  is 
coolest,  indicates  a  disordered  liver.  Stand¬ 
ing  with  the  legs  braced  or  sitting  up  with 
the  legs  apart,  so  as  to  expand  the  chest,  in¬ 
dicates  pneumonia.  The  arched  back  indi¬ 
cates  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  regions. 

When  called  upon  to  treat  a  sick  dog, 
first  of  all  get  a  complete  history  of  the 
case  from  the  beginning.  Then  consider 
this  history  in  connection  with  the  dog’s 
age,  association  and  surroundings.  As  an 
illustration  ;  The  greatest  mortality  among 
dogs  occurs  during  puppyhood  or  early 
youth.  Worms  and  distemper  are  account¬ 
able  for  more  deaths  than  any  other  dis¬ 
eases  combined.  Therefore  if  the  patient 
is  a  puppy  or  young  dog,  which  has  never 
been  treated  for  worms,  it  is  most  natural 
to  presume  that  the  patient  has  worms,  as 
practically  all  dogs  have.  The  symptoms  of 
worms  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  if 
the  patient  presents  these  symptoms,  it 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  dog  has  none  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  worms,  or  has  been  treated  for 
them,  another  disease  must  be  looked  for. 

Indigestion,  due  to  many  causes,  can 
always  he  suspected  in  aged  dogs  that  go 
off  in  flesh  and  refuse  to  fatten,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  eat.  It  is  also  to  be 
suspected  when  the  breath  is  foul  and 
bowels  irregular. 

Tapeworm  is  a  frequent  cause  of  many  , 
obstinate  forms  of  skin  diseases  that  are 
recurrent  and  will  not  yield  permanently 
to  external  treatment. 

Rheumatism  is_  a  common  ailment  of 
sporting  dogs.  If  the  patient  is  stiff  and 
sore  all  over,  stands  humped  up  and  moves 
stiltedly  and  cautiously,  the  cause  may  be 
assigned  to  rheumatism.  In  the  history. of 
most  of  these  cases,  the  patient  has  been 
given  a  hard  run,  and  while  overheated  has 
jumped  into  a  pool  or  become  chilled  in  a 
cold  rain.  If  an  examination  of  his  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  shows  that  he  has  slept  in  a 
draft  or  a  bed  of  wet  straw,  rheumatism 
would  be  the  logical  diagnosis.  If  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  case  corresponds  with  the 
above,  but,  instead  of  being  stiff  and  sore, 
the  animal  is  found  sitting  on  his  haunches, 
his  forelegs  braced  apart  so  as  to  expand 
the  chest,  breathing  accelerated,  membranes 
of  the  eye  dark  and  congested,  pneumonia 
is  to  be  suspected.  m  If  pressure  upon  thf  “ 
walls  between  the  ribs  causes  him  to  flinch 
and  groan,  the  pleura  or  membrane’  around 
the  lungs  is  affected,  and  we  have  pleurisy. 

If  the  small  veins  of  the  eye  show  a  yel¬ 
lowish  tinge,  it  is  an  indication  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  liver  and  jaundice  should  be  looked 
up  and  the  condition  of  the  patient’s  bow¬ 
els  investigated. 

If  a  dog  that  has  been  in  good  health 
is  suddenly  taken  sick,  exhibiting  violent 
symptoms  of  pain  and  great  distress,  with 
attempts  to  vomit  or  a  rigidity  of  the  mus¬ 
cles,  poison  should  be  suspected,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  has  been  allowed  to  run  about 
freely,  or  other  dogs  in  the  neighborhood 
have  been  similarly  affected. 

By  pursuing  these  methods,  proceeding 
from  point  to  point  with  the  greatest  care," 
it  is  possible  for  any  intelligent  observer 
to  accurately  diagnose  disease  in  the  dog. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


Which  Is  Your  Favorite? 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  14  shells  named  in  the  column  to  the  left.  These 
are  the  standard  makes  of  loaded  shotgun  shells.  You  can  obtain  your 
favorite,  loaded  with  a  Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder,  by  speci¬ 
fying  the  powder  when  you  buy  the  shell. 

Many  experienced  sportsmen  ask  that  their  shells  be  loaded  with  either 
Infallible  or  “E.  C.”.  They  know  by  experience  that 

HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 

can  be  depended  upon  under  all 
conditions,  at  the  traps  or  in  the  field. 
These  powders  are  absolutely  uni¬ 
form  in  quality,  give  high  velocity, 
even  patterns  and  light  recoil. 

Look  for  the  name  Infallible  or 


E.cr 

‘ '  E.  C.  ”  on  the  outside  of  the  box  in 
which  you  buy  your  shells,  or  on 
the  top  wad  of  the  shell  itself.  Tell 
your  dealer  that  you  want  your 
favorite  shells  loaded  with  a  Her¬ 
cules  Powder. 
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Effect  of  hard  wadding  that  fits  the  barrel  loosely.  Unchecked  by  friction 
or  muzzle  choke  it  is  blown  through  the  shot  cluster  scattering  the  shot 
charge.  Actual  test  target  221  pellets 


Effect  of  weak  wadding  torn  to  shreds  by  the  gas  blast.  The  separate 
pieces  are  blown  into  the  shot  cluster  scattering  the  pellets  in  all  directions. 
With  no  resistance  to  the  explosion,  the  pressure  is  low  and  penetration 
poor.  Actual  test  target  178  pellets 


in  the  gas  blast  all  the  way  to  the  muzzle,  where  it  is  checked  by  the  con¬ 
striction.  Shot  cluster  travelson  ahead  unbroken.  Actual  test  target320 pellets 


Effect  of  wadding  construction  on  shot  patterns 


Poor  wadding  responsible  for  more  faulty  patterns  and 
lost  birds  than  all  other  gun  and  shell  troubles  combined 


A  strong  uniform  shot  pattern  depends  upon  how  perfectly  the 
’wadding  in  your  shells  controls  the  five  ton  gas  blast  behind  it. 

The  wadding,  like  the  piston  head  of  a  gas  engine,  must 
give  the  explosion  something  sofid  to  work  against  so  that  the 
shot  may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of  the  barrel,  completely  seal¬ 
ing  in  the  gas  behind  it.  No  gas  must  escape  to  scatter  the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right  amount  of  resistance  to  the  ex¬ 
plosion  so  a*  to  develop  high  pressure  without  danger  of 
jamming  the  pellets  out  of  shape  at  the  muzzle  constriction. 

The  illustrations  at  the  top  of  this  page  show  actual  test 
patterns,  50%  to  70%  faulty,  the  result  of  poor  wadding. 

The  Winchester  system 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  result  of  repeated  experiments 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  patented  cup  construction  Of  the  Base  wad  gives  what 
is  known  as  Progressive  Combustion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  down  the  cups.  By  the  time 
the  top  grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full  energy  of 
the  burning  powder  behind  is  at  work.  Though  the  explosion 
is  practically  instantaneous,  it  is  none  the  less  Progressive,  the 
maximum  energy  or  velocity  of  the  completely  burned  powder 
being  developed  at  the  muzzle  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  of  combustion,  the  tough,  springy. 
Driving  Wad  has  expanded  to  fill  the  barrel  "snugly  all 
around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely  sealed  in.  The 
wadding  pushes  up  the  shot  evenly. 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip  out  without  jamming  while 
the  wadding  is  checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the  constriction 
of  the  muzzle.  It  follows  some  distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wad¬ 


ding  and  makes  the  hard  hitting,  uniform  pattern  for  which 
Winchester  shot  shells  are  world  famous. 

Uniform  Shells  From  primer  to  crimp,  Winchester  shells 
are  constructed  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible  from 
any  load  and  under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is  spent  annually 
in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished  shot  shells.  25,000,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  are  fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Fish  Tail  Flash  All  Winchester  smokeless  shells  are  made 
with  the  new  Winchester  Primer  —  the  quickest  and  most 
powerful  shot  shell  primer  made.  Its  broad  fish  tail  flash  gives 
even  and  thorough  ignition.  Every  grain  of  powder  is  com¬ 
pletely  burned  up  before  the  shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp  The  required  degree  of  pressure  necessary 
in  seating  the  driving  wads  is  worked  out  in  combination  with 
the  hardness  or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for  any 
particular  shell,  the  firmness  of  the  crimping  varying  according 
to  the  powder  and  shot  charge  used. 

Water-proofing  and  lubrication 

In  the  cold  damp  air  of  the  marshes  or  under  the  blazing 
sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester  shells  will  always  play  true. 
Winchester  waterproofing  process  prevents  them  from  swelling 
from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the  paper  fibres  prevents 
brittleness  and  “splitting  off’’  in  hot  weather. 

Glean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the  field  or  at  the 
traps  be  sure  your  shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater 
for  Smokeless;  Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Powder. 
Write  for  our  Free  Booklet  on  Shells.  Winchester  Re¬ 
peating  Arms  Co.,  Dept.  1621  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WINCHESTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 


Save  The  Products  of  The  Land — “Fish  for  Uncle  Sam 


SAY,  MISTER 
HOW  IS 
YOUR  DOG? 

IF  he  is  all  run-down,  thin  and  un¬ 
thrifty,  if  his  coat  is  harsh  and 
staring,  his  eyes  matterated,  bowels  disturbed ,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed  if  you  feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him — 

Eating  Grass  Won’t  Help  Him 

Dent  s  Condition  Pills  Will 

They  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog 
eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are  affected  with  mange,  eczema, 
or  some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them. 


Price,  Per  Box,  50  Cents 

The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  io  cents. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  write  to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for 
postage — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
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A  collapsible 
bucket  of 
heavy  brown 
wat  erproof 
khaki,  holding 
a  gallon  and 
one-half.  Folds 
absolutely  flat. 


CHICAGO 


A  folding  pan 
of  waterproof 
brown  khaki. 
Fo  ur  inches 
high.  Metal 
ring  at  top 
holds  in  shape. 


6x9  inch  3x4  inch 

Khaki  Case  Khaki  Case 

Every  camper  or  mo¬ 
torist  wants  a  trench 
mirror  in  his  kit.  Two 
sizes,  with  khaki  cases 
and  snap  fastener. 
Sizes6x9  in. and  3x4in. 


Camper’s 

Valet 

A  folding  toi¬ 
let  kit  for  the 
soldier  or 
camper.  Made 
of  khaki  with 
a  steel  mir¬ 
ror,  size  6x9 
inches,  and 
with  pockets 
for  toilet  art¬ 
icles,  wearing 
apparel,  writ¬ 
ing  material 
and  laundry., 
Hangs  by  a 
g  r  o  m  m  e  t 
from  tent 
pole  or  wall. 
Folds  into  a 
compact 
package  one 
foot  square. 


Make  Your 

Camping  Trip  More  Pleasant 

•HE  “Restgood”  Camp  Bedding  Roll  and  the  Wilson 
line  of  camp  and  motoring  conveniences  will  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  any  sort  of  a  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  Whether  you  are  going  to  “rough  it”  or  whether 
the  trip  you  intend  to  make  is  just  an  auto  tour  from  one 
hotel  to  another,  you  will  find  that  many  of  the  Wilson  list 
of  conveniences  will  greatly  aid  you  in  enjoying  the  trip. 

The  “Restgood”  Camp  Bedding  Roll  is  a  combined  mattress  and  bed¬ 
ding  roll.  It  is  full  length  and  is  fitted  with  a  weather-proof  hood  and 
cover  of  heavy  quality  army  khaki.  It  rolls  into  a  compact  bundle 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  but  fifteen  pounds.  Fitted  with 
long  binding  straps  and  with  large  grommets  at  each  corner.  Made 
in  several  styles. 

Those  articles  of  the  Wilson  Line  best  suited  to  campers  are  shown 
at  the  left.  They  have  all  proven  satisfactory  in  actual  use,  and 
are  extensively  used  at  the  present  time  by  motorists,  campers 
and  military  men. 

Write  us  today  for  our  special  booklet  showing  the  Wilson  Line 
which  fully  describes  everything  the  camper  will  need.  Select 
those  articles  best  suited  to  your  requirements  and  then  con¬ 
sult  your  sporting  goods  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  stock,  write  us.  Address  Dept.  F.  6. 
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“Duffle  Bag’1 
Serves  the  purpose  of  a  trunk. 

'  Made  of  heavy  dark  brown  water¬ 
proofed  duck, re-enforced  through* 
(Out  and  equipped  with  strong' 
(Straps  and  padlock.  Size,  22  inches 
Vide,  28  inches  long,  8  inches  thick. 


“Restgood** 
Combination  Bedding  Roll] 


AN  UNCROWNED  CANINE  KING 


DURING  my  long  shoot¬ 
ing  career  of  over 
fifty  years,  I  have  seen 
many  bird  dogs  of  royal 
pedigree  burst  from  obscur¬ 
ity,  and  rising,  pass  the 
zenith  of  publicity  like  some 
brilliant  star  to  set  behind 
the  horizon  of  history  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  Their  por¬ 
traits  painted  by  celebrated 
artists  hang  in  the  salons  of 
Art  and  the  copies  are  to 
be  seen  on  covers  of  mag¬ 
azine  and  periodical,  while 
their  acts  live  in  poetry  and 
story.  On  the  other  hand  I 
have  known  many  more,  of 
far  more  humble  origin, 
who  by  their  works  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  the 
peers  of  any  bird  dogs  on 
earth,  these  have  gone  on  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,  faithful  and  reliable,  through 
summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold,  on  broad 
prairie,  and  weedy  stubble,  on  marsh,  and 
in  briery  thicket,  day  after  day,  ever  staunch 
and  true,  through  their  life’s  brief  span  to 
pass  into  oblivion,  “unhonored  and  un¬ 
sung.”  So  in  return  for  many  happy  hours 
spent  in  his  company  afield,  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  commemorate  some  of  the  work 
and  acts  of  Old  Dash,  an  uncrowned  ca¬ 
nine  king. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  the  late  T. 
Dorman  Taylor,  of  Colts  Neck,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  was  the  owner  of  a  noted  pointer.  An 
imported  English  bitch  (pedigree  un¬ 
known),  belonging  to  my  old  friend  and 
shooting  companion,  William  Curtis,  was 
bred  to  this  celebrated  dog,  and  of  the  lit¬ 
ter  whelped,  a  white  and  liver  colored 


By  WIDGEON 

Drawings  and  Cover  Painting  by  Edmund  Osthaus 

puppy  was  reserved  for  Curtis’s  own  use. 
He  named  him  Dash.  He  grew  to  be  a 
large,  handsome  dog,  without  spot  or  blem¬ 
ish.  He  had  vim  and  courage  in  full  meas¬ 
ure  and  his  sinews  of  steel  would  carry 
him  day  after  day  over  hill  and  dale,  tak¬ 
ing  fences  at  a  bound,  for  he  never  seemed 
to  tire,  and  very  early  in  life  developed 
that  priceless  gift  in  a  bird  dog,  the  sense 
of  locating  game.  He  was  equally  goo'd  on 
quail,  woodcock,  grouse,  or  snipe,  and  I 
have  known  him  to  point  all  four  varieties 
in  a  single  day’s  work.  As  he  grew  older 
he  became  very  wise  and  crafty,  and  his 
precision  in  marking  down  birds  was  posi¬ 
tively  uncanny.  I  remember  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  was  shooting  with  another  friend  in 
a  large  peach  orchard ;  our  dog  pointed  a 
covey  of  quail,  and  on  the  rise  I  dropped 
one  with  my  first  barrel,  and  hit  one  hard 


with  my  second.  This  bird 
flew  to  a  growth  of  chest¬ 
nut  sprouts,  and  I  saw  it 
fall.  Curtis  and  a  com¬ 
panion  with  two  dogs,  one 
of  which  was  Dash,  were 
in  the  same  orchard  about 
two  hundred  yards  away, 
and  Old  Dash  had  marked 
my  bird  down,  retrieved  it, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  his 
master,  before  I  had 
reached  the  spot.  He 

would  work  in  any  kind  of 
cover ;  no  brier  bunch  was 
too  thick  for  him,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few 
dogs  who  would  work  well 
in  “cat  tails”  or  “blue  bent.” 
On  the  borders  of  our  salt 
marshes  where  many  of  our 
educated  quail  made  their 
homes,  his  nose  could  be  absolutely  de¬ 
pended  upon,  he  never  false  pointed,  and 

his  staunchness  was  remarkable.  I  have 
known  his  master  to  walk  up  behind  him 
when  on  point  and  endeavor  to  push  him 
ahead  with  his  knee,  but  the  wise  old  dog 
refused  to  “budge.”  Then  he  would  take 
him  by  the  tail,  and  lift  his  body  from  side 
to  side,  but  that  staunch  old  nose  w'as  ever 
pointed  toward  the  crouching  birds.  “Bill” 
Curtis,  as  his  friends  familiarly  call  him, 
has  bred  and  trained  many  good  dogs  in 
his  fifty  years  of  bird  shooting,  but  of  them 
all  Old  Dash  holds  the  premier  place  in 
his  affections.  For  thirteen  long  years 
Dash  loyally  served  his  master,  and  many 
a  fine  bag  of  game  have  I  shot  over  him, 
and  on  his  last  day’s  work,  when  at  the 
close  he  was  so  feeble  that  he  staggered  as 
he  walked,  he  was  as  sure,  and  while  slow, 
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-  The  dog  went  down  into  the  ditch  after  the  bird 


did  some  work  as  good  as  any  he  had  ever 
done  in  his  prime. 

ONE  crisp  November  morning  in  the 
long  ago,  just  as  I  had  finished  break¬ 
fast,  a  wagon  stopped  at  my  gate 
and  a  cheery  “Hello”  brought  me  to 
the  roadside,  where  I  found  my  friend 
Curtis,  ready  for  a  day’s  quail  shoot¬ 
ing.  Soon  with  gun  in  hand  and  vest 
filled  with  shells,  I  was  seated  beside 
him  and  we  were  away. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Bill?” — “Why,  I 
think  we  will  go  to  the  Old  ‘Hannaway 
House’  ”  (one  of  the  very  few  abandoned 
farms  in  our  county).  “Put  the  horse  in 
the  old  barn,  and  hunt  over  the  farm,  then 
to  Captain  Taylor’s,  then  over  Bill  Crav 
ford’s  old  orchards,  around  by  Indian  Hill, 
in  a  circle  back  to  our  starting  point.  There 
are  several  coveys  of  birds  on  that  route, 
and  if  we  strike  them,  we  ought  to  have 
some  shooting,  although  birds  are  pretty 


scarce  this  year.” — “What  dogs 
have  you  in  the  back  of  the 
jaeger?” — “Why,  I  brought  old 
Snip  and  the  white  and  liver 
pup.” — “Have  you  named  him 
yet?” — “Yes,  I  call  him  Dash, 
he  is  pretty  young,  only  seven 
months  old,  but  he  is  so  big 
and  strong  and  wise  that  I 
am  anxious  to  try  him  out  this 
season.” 

Soon  we  were  at  Hanna- 
way’s  and  making  the  horse 
comfortable  in  the  old  barn, 
started  out  over  the  neglected 
brier  grown  fields.  We  had 
gone  but  a  little  distance  when 
Snip  made  game,  and  roading 
a  little  way  through  the  grass 
and  blackberry  briers  came  to 
a  staunch  point. 

“Bill,’’  I  excitedly  cried, 
“look  at  that  pup.”  There  the 
little  youngster  stood  about  ten 
paces  behind  Snip,  backing  like 
a  veteran.  It  surely  was  a 
pretty  sight,  the  old  dog 
crouched  low,  the  puppy  with 
head  high,  both  as  rigid  as  if 
carved  from  stone.  As  we 
walked  up  to  the  old  dog,  the 
pup,  after  looking  at  his  mas¬ 
ter,  crawled  carefully  forward, 
until  he  stood  on  point  beside 
the  other.  A  step  or  two 
more,  and  with  a  roar  the 
covey  rose.  Bill  brought  down 
a  pair,  but  I  was  so  interested 
in  watching  the  pup,  that  I 
missed  with  my  first  barrel 
and  killed  with  the  second.  At 
the  report  of  the  guns  Snip 
dropped,  and  the  pup  also. 
“Dead  bird,”  said  Bill.  Up  got 
old  Snip,  and  trotted  out  to 
one  of  the  dead  birds.  The 
pup  looked  up  at  his  master, 
then  trotted  out  and  picked  up 
a  bird  also,  and  brought  it 
to  Bill,  just  as  prettily  as  Snip. 
Now  these  were  the  first  quail 
the  pup  had  ever  seen  shot, 
and  his  sagacity  and  coolness 
endeared  him  to  me  at  once. 

We  followed  the  birds  to  the 
edge  of  the  near-by  woodland; 
here  Snip  pointed  two  or  three, 
the  pup  backing  each  time  in  splendid 
style,  but  showing  just  a  little  trace  of 
excitement.  Then  as  he  passed  a  large 
stump,  he  whirled  quickly  around,  and 
made  as  beautiful  a  point  as  I  ever  saw, 
the  old  dog  now  backing  him. 

“Step  up,  Neil,”  said  Bill,  “and  be  sure 
and  kill  this  bird,  if  you  never  kill  another 
one  in  your  life.”  As  I  walked  in  along¬ 
side  of  the  pup,  he  held  his  point  as  steady 
as  a  rock,  then  up  sprang  the  bird,  and 
whirled  behind  a  big  chestnut  tree.  Spring¬ 
ing  quickly  to  one  side,  I  drew  carefully 
down  on  it  as  it  passed  a  small  opening  in 
the  trees,  and  at  the  crack  of  the  gun  it 
fell  a  clean  kill.  As  the  pup  placed  the 
dead  quail  in  my  waiting  hand,  I  patted  him 
on  the  head  and  vowed  him  to  be  a  wonder. 

Following  along  the  wood’s  edge,  we 
came  to  a  springy  spot  overgrown  with 
alders,  and  as  the  puppy  was  crossing  this, 
v  he  threw  up  his  head,  took  a  cautious  step 
or  two,  and  came  to  a  point. 


“Come  here,  Bill,”  I  called,  “the  pup  is 
pointing.”  At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  a  big 
woodcock  took  wing,  and  with  a  musical 
twitter  was  away  through  the  alders  like 
a  shadow.  Stooping  quickly  I  swung  my 
gun  well  ahead  of  his  line  of  flight,  and 
at  the  report,  a  few  feathers  drifting  back 
proved  I  had  held  correctly  and  in  a  few 
moments  little  Dash  placed  the  bird  in  my 
hand,  a  magnificent  specimen. 

So  finding  birds  from  time  to  time,  we 
skirted  Captain  Taylor’s  farm  and  came 
to  the  old  spring,  on  the  east  side  of  the  old 
Crawford  Orchard.  Here  we  had  our 
lunch  and  rested,  while  I  made  friends 
with  Dash.  Resting  his  nose  on  my  knee, 
he  gazed  long  and  earnestly  in  my  eyes, 
while  I  pulled  his  silky  ears  and  patted  his 
head,  and  there  began  a  friendship  that 
lasted  through  his  lifetime.  Many,  many 
a  bird  did  I  shoot  over  him  in  after  years, 
and  I  think  he  loved  me  next  to  his  master. 

As  we  passed  through  the  grass  grown 
orchard  a  rabbit  sprang  from  a  weed 
bunch  in  front  of  Dash,  and  scuttled  away. 
Then  I  feared  for  my  favorite.  A  couple 
of  convulsive  jumps  and  at  Bill’s  sharp 
“Steady,  Dash,”  he  stopped  short.  At  the 
crack  of  Bill’s  gun  the  rabbit  turned  a 
“flip  flop”  and  Dash  quickly  brought  him 
in,  with  his  head  held  high,  wagging  his 
tail,  when  his  Master  said  “good  dog.” 

So  we  passed  the  day,  we  picking  up 
some  birds  from  time  to  time,  and  late  in 
the  afternoon  reached  Indian  Hill.  Here 
on  the  crest  of  this  ancient  Indian  burial 
place  (now  a  private  cemetery),  we  stopped 
to  rest  and  admire  the  view.  Far  to  the 
westward,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan 
River,  lay  the  twin  cities  of  the  Amboys. 
Then  along  the  indented  shore  line  before 
us,  lay  Keyport,  Keansburg,  Port  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Belford,  Atlantic  Highlands,  and 
the  dark  bulk  of  the  Highlands  of  Nave- 
sink,  while  low  in  the  east  lay  Sandy  Hook, 
with  the  great  fortifications  on  its  point. 
Opposite  lay  Coney  Island,  the  Narrows, 
and  the  green  slopes  of  Staten  Island,  while 
in  the  center  like  a  huge  turquoise  .in  a 
golden  setting,  lay  the  ever  beautiful  Rari¬ 
tan  Bay,  studded  with  white  sails,  and  far 
in  the  east,  a  great  ocean  steamer,  headed 
for  the  narrow  gateway  to  the  great  me¬ 
tropolis,  left  a  trailing  plume  of  smoke  be¬ 
hind.  Possibly  the  sun  may  shine  upon  a 
fairer  picture  than  this,  but  where? 

At  last  we  reached  the  old  barn,  and  our 
day  was  done.  I  do  not  recall  how  many 
birds  we  had,  but  it  was  a  goodly  number, 
and  we  had  enjoyed  a  perfect  day.  As 
we  wended  our  way  homeward,  I  said, 
“Bill,  I  envy  you  Dash,  if  nothing  happens 
to  him  he  will  make  a  wonderful  dog.  If 
he  belonged  to  me,  I  would  not  take  a 
hundred  dollars  for  him.” 

YEARS  have  passed,  and  Dash  is  in  his 
prime,  a  high  headed  dog,  of  com¬ 
manding  presence  and  great  endur¬ 
ance.  My  predictions  had  proved  true,  for 
experience  had  made  him  as  near  perfec¬ 
tion  as  a  dog  could  be.  Again  Curtis 
and  I  were  quail  hunting,  this  time  in  the 
dense  brier  thickets  and  grassy  swales  west 
of  Keansburg.  Old  Snip  had  gone  to  the 
dog’s  happy  hunting  grounds,  and  a  young¬ 
er  dog  held  her  place.  Dash  had  been 
roading  a  bevy  through  the  swamp,  and 
had  disappeared  from  view.  Loud  and 
long  Bill  blew  his  whistle,  but  no  Dash  ap¬ 
peared.  I  said,  “I  believe  he  is  on  point 
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somewhere.”  Presently  there  was  a  great 
crashing  of  briers,  and  Dash  was  beside 
us.  Looking  into  his  master’s  face,  he 
vigorously  wagged  his  tail. 

“Bill,  he  is  trying  to  tell  you  something,” 
I  said.  “Do  you  think  so  ?  On,  Dash ! 
On !”  and  Bill  waved  his  hand,  but  Dash 
stood  his  ground,  then  gradually  backed 
away.  “Let’s  follow  him,”  I  said,  “maybe 
he  is  ‘reporting.’  ”  So  we  followed  after. 
Presently  we  came  to  an  old  wood  road, 
and  down  this  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  to  where  lay  an  old  tree  top.  Here 
Dash  came  to  a  rigid  point.  “What  do 
you  think  of  that?”  said  Bill.  We  flushed 
a  large  covey,  killing  three  on  the  rise. 

Following  them  up,  we  found  that  they 
had  dropped  along  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
numerous  salt  water  creeks  common  to  this 
country.  Here  they  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  cat  tails  and  blue  bent.  We  could  not 
see  the  dogs  half  the  time,  and  only  knew 
that  they  were  pointing  when  the  cover 
ceased  to  shake,  then  one  of  us  would 
wade  in  to  flush  the  birds.  Presently  Dash 
swung  clear  of  the  heavy  cover,  and  pointed 
on  the  open  fneadow.  “Walk  out  to  him, 
Neil,  and  take  the  shot,”  said  Bill.  As  I 
reached  Dash’s  side,  with  a  “scaipe,  scaipe” 
away  went  an  English  snipe  with  his  “cork¬ 
screw”  flight.  Taken  by  surprise,  I  missed 
him  clean  with  my  first  barrel,  but  luckily 


killed  him  at  a  long  distance  with  my  sec¬ 
ond,  and  I  thought  Dash  gave  me  a  look 
of  approval  when  he  brought  me  the  bird. 

LATE  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a 
gently  sloping  hillside.  In  the  little 
valley  was  an  old  stake  and  rider 
“worm”  fence,  with  a  fringe  of  briers  and 
grass  on  the  farther  side.  In  quartering 
down  the  hill  Dash  came  to  the  fence,  and 
leaped  to  the  topmost  rail,  and  instantly 
“froze”  on  point  to  a  covey  in  the  briers 
beyond  him,  the  young  dog  immediately 
backing.  Here  was  a  subject  worthy  the 
brush  of  any  artist.  The  noble  dog  on  the 
fence  top  slowly  “teetered”  back  and  forth 
as  he  poised  in  delicate  balance  on  the  nar¬ 
row  rail — oh !  how  I  wished  for  a  camera 
— and  he  did  not  break  his  point,  or  leave 
the  fence,  until  we  had  flushed  the  birds, 
and  he  tried  to  drop  to  shot.  Three  birds 
were  killed  from  the  rising  covey,  and  we 
followed  them  to  an  adjoining  brush  lot. 
Here  Dash  in  his  usual  “slashing”  style, 
pointed  the  birds  in  rapid  succession,  and 
we  did  deadly  execution  under  the  very 
favorable  circumstances. 

There  were  a  number  of  ranks  of  cord 
wood  in  the  sprouts,  and  as  Dash  was 
bringing  in  a  dead  bird  past  one  of  these 
piles,  he  whirled  and  pointed  with  the  dead 
quail  in  his  mouth.  Bill  walked  up  to  him, 


and  no  bird  rose,  then  he  kicked  in  the 
brush,  still  no  birds.  Said  Bill,  “Old  feller, 
I  guess  you  are  fooled  this  time.”  I  did 
not  think  so,  and  taking  a  slender  stick, 
I  thrust  it  through  the  openings  in  the  cord 
wood,  and  presently  away  went  a  quail  on 
the  other  side,  positive  proof  that  Dash 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  for  I  had  Airshed 
it  from  the  interior  of  the  rank  of  wood. 

Following  up  the  now  well  scattered 
birds,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  large 
swamp ;  here  Dash  pointed  a  single,  which 
Bill  killed  as  it  rose.  As  Dash  came  gal¬ 
loping  in  with  the  dead  bird,  he  again  sud¬ 
denly  whirled  around  sideways  and  stood 
on  point,  rigid  as  a  statue,  with  the  bird 
in  his  mouth.  For  a  few  moments  we  ad¬ 
mired  his  beautiful  pose,  then  I  walked  in 
and  to  our  great  surprise  away  went  a 
woodcock  which  I  fortunately  killed.  Drop¬ 
ping  his  quail,  Dash  went  after  the  wood¬ 
cock,  and  returning  picked  up  the  quail 
also,  and  gently  mouthing  them,  brought 
them  to  his  master.  This  was  the  first 
and  only  time  I  have  seen  this  feat  per¬ 
formed  by  any  dog,  and  great  was  our 
admiration  of  Dash’s  good  work.  Many 
times  have  I  seen  a  dog  point  with  a  dead 
bird  in  his  mouth,  but  always  on  the  same 
variety  of  game. 

following  the  small  remnant  of  the 
covey,  we  penetrated  the  thick  swamp. 


There  the  little  youngster  stood,  backing  like  a  veteran,  his  head  high  and  his  body  as  rigid  as  if  carved  from  stone 
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Here  Dash  began  rapidly  reading  on  some 
scent  and  Bill  softly  called,  “Come  here, 
Neil ;  I  think  Dash  is  trailing  a  partridge’’ 
(ruffed  grouse).  A  short  distance  from  us 
was  a  dense  thicket  of  cat  briers ;  stealthily 
as  an  Indian  and  silently  as  a  shadow, 
Dash  wormed  his  way  into  the  thicket, 
when  with  a  muffled  roar  the  great  bird 
took  wing  and  crashing  through  the  briers 
was  away  through  thd  tree  tops.  Instantly 
our  guns  were  at  our  shoulders  and  two 
reports  rang  out  as  one.  Stopped  in  mid 
air  the  grouse  came  tumbling  through  the 
branches,  striking  the  leaves  with  a  thud, 
to  beat  his  life  out  with  that  “tattoo”  of 
wings  so  pleasing  to  a  sportsman’s  ear. 
The  bagging  of  this  grouse  made  a  fitting 
climax  to  our  day’s  sport,  for  even  at  that 
day  they  were  very  rare  in  that  locality,  so 
we  made  our  way  through  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  swamp  toward  our  waiting 
conveyance,  loud  in  our  praises  of  the  re¬ 
liable  dog  that  followed  so  obediently. 

THIRTEEN  long  years  had  completed 
their  cycles  and  been  recorded  one  by 
one  on  the  pages  of  time,  since  Cur¬ 
tis  and  I  had  initiated  Dash  in  sports  afield. 
The  weight  of  years  and  wear  of  strenu¬ 
ous  service  had  made  great  changes  in  the 
gallant  dog.  His  erect  figure,  once  vibrant 
with  energy  was  now  stooped  and  feeble ;  his 


once  brilliant  spots  of  liver  color  were  now 
a  faded  dingy  brown ;  from  that  eloquent 
tail  that  once  waved  so  proudly,  long  years 
of  beating  through  brush  and  brier  had 
worn  the  hair  away,  until  now  it  was  nearly 
bare ;  his  muzzle  was  gray  and  grim,  and 
those  old  eyes,  once  so  bright  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  were  now  faded  and  dim ;  but  his 
nose  was  as  sure  of  old,  and  his  indomi¬ 
table  courage  still  drove  him  on. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  of  the  last  day 
but  one  of  the  shooting  season,  and  Curtis 
and  I  were  again  together  quail  shooting, 
Old  Dash  and  a  younger  dog  to  make  the 
brace  were  beating  the  ground  before  us, 
and  as  we  forced  our  way  through  a  small 
swamp,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the 
“Deep  Cut,”  the  dogs  pointed  at  the 
swamp’s  edge ;  but  the  birds  were  wild  and 
took  wing  before  we  were  within  shot. 
It  was  a  very  large  covey,  probably  two 
joined  together,  the  birds  large  and  full 
grown,  and  we  eagerly  marked  them  down 
in  the  open  woods,  near  the  celebrated 
“Rock  Spring.”  Old  Dash  had  marked 
them  too,  and  true  as  the  needle  to  the 
pole  the  old  fellow  made  for  the  exact 
spot,  while  we  followed  after,  expecting 
great  sport.  Methodically  the  old  dog  beat 
out  the  ground,  but  no  birds ;  then  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  beat  a  little  farther — and  went 
over  the  ground  again,  still  no  birds.  The 


old  dog  was  nonplussed,  and  so  were  we, 
for  we  had  marked  them  down  to  a  yard. 
Once  again  both  dogs  went  over  the  spot 
foot  by  foot,  and  then  old  Dash  came  in, 
and  seating  himself  on  end,  gravely  looked 
his  master  in  the  eye,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“What’s  the  matter?”  We  then  made  a 
wide  cast  and  hunted  that  portion  of  the 
woods  thoroughly,  still  no  quail. 

It  was  now  getting  dusk,  and  we  reluc¬ 
tantly  gave  it  up,  and  departed  for  home, 
very  much  puzzled  over  the  matter.  As 
we  walked  along,  I  told  Bill  of  my  reading 
in  Frank  Forrester’s  writings  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  quail  to  withhold  their  scent,  but 
Bill  did  not  then  believe  it,  so  we  parted 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would  try 
them  again  next  morning.  Bright  and 
early  we  were  on  the  ground,  and  again 
the  dogs  pointed  the  covey,  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  they  had  found  them  the 
evening  before.  Again  they  rose  wild,  and 
we  marked  them  down  exactly  where  we 
had  before.  Once  more  the  dogs  went 
over  the  ground  with  the  same  results. 
To  say  we  were  puzzled  is  putting  it  mildly. 

“Where  in  the  world  can  they  be,  Bill?” 
— “I’ll  be  darned  if  I  know ;  if  we  did  not 
have  old  Dash  here,  I  would  lay  it  to  the 
dogs,  but  I  have  never  known  him  to  fail 
before,  so  it  surely  can’t  be  that.  There 
is  some  other  unknown  reason.” 


As  Dash  was  bringing  a  dead  quail 


past  one  of  the  piles  of  wood,  he  whirled  and  pointed  with  the  bird  in  his  mouth 
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’RIFTED  leaves 
covered  the  old 
logging  road  in 
which  we  stood, 
j  and  as  I  moved 
one  of  my  feet, 
from  the  very  toe 
of  my  hunting 
boot,  a  quail  that 
had  lain  buried  in 
the  leaves  took 
jj  w  in  g  and  sped 
swiftly  down  the 
roadway.  Throwing  up  my  gun,  I  brought 
it  down  with  a  snap  shot.  As  Old  Dash 
cantered  past  us  to  retrieve  it,  Bill  excited¬ 
ly  said,  “Look  there,  Neil !  Look  there !” 
and  pointed  to  the  side  of  the  road  some 
six  feet  away.  There  sticking  above  the 
dead  leaves  was  the  head  of  a  cock  quail, 
his  little  eyes  glistening  like  beads  as  he 
moved  his  head  from  side  to  side. 


“Did  you  notice,  Old  Dash  nearly  jumped 
over  that  bird  as  he  went  after  your  dead 
one,  don’t  that  beat  the  Dutch?  Look 
there !  there  is  another  one,”  and  looking 
carefully  around,  we  discovered  three  or 
four  more  heads  sticking  above  the  leaves. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  lost  covey — 
they  were  all  around  us. 

Old  Dash  now  brought  in  my  bird,  and 
with  the  other  dog  was  ordered  to 


“charge.”  It  was  the  strangest  experience 
of  my  whole  life’s  quail  shooting,  and  true 
in  every  particular.  The  quail  by  some 
strange  provision  of  nature  were  most  posi¬ 
tively  withholding  their  scent,  for  there 
within  six  feet  lay  two  good  dogs,  one  of 
them  I  believe  to  have  been  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  dog  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  taking  no  more  notice  of  the  quail 
than  if  they  had  been  a  mile  away. 

For  quite  a  while  we  enjoyed  this  strange 
experience,  then  Bill  said,  “I’m  going  to 
end  this,”  and  he  kicked  up  the  cock  quail 
first  noticed,  killing  it  nicely  as  it  rose. 
At  the  report  of  the  gun,  the  whole  covey 
took  wing  like  one  bird,  covering  us  with 
a  cascade  of  dead  leaves  as  they  did  so. 
We  marked  them  down  at  the  woods’  edge 
along  a  ditch  bank,  and  there  G'ld  Dash 
seemed  to  renew  his  youth,  and  got  square 
with  the  birds  that  had  fooled  him  so  bad¬ 
ly.  They  did  not  withhold  their  scent  now, 
and  in  the  slashing  style  of  old  he  “nailed” 
them  one  by  one  and  we  did  our  part  like 
good  men  tried  and  true.  One  of  the  birds 
killed  fell  in  the  ditch,  and  the  old  dog 
went  after  it.  He  did  not  return,  and  Bill 
going  to  the  ditch  bank  called,  “Come  here, 
Neil;  isn’t  that  a  picture?”  The  bottom 
of  the  ditch  was  covered  with  grass  killed 
by  the  frost,  in  some  places  quite  thick. 
There  stood  Dash  as  of  old,  pointing  with 
a  dead  quail  in  his  mouth ;  by  the  way  he 


held  his  head,  the  bird  was  at  his  very  feet. 
For  a  moment  we  watched  the  old  fellow, 
then  Bill  got  down  in  the  ditch  and  kicked 
in  the  grass,  no  quail.  Again  he  kicked — 
no  quail.  “I  guess  the  old  boy  is  wrong 
this  time,”  said  Bill. — “I’ll  bet  he  isn’t,  the 
bird  is  right  under  his  nose.”  Then  Bill 
knelt  and  parted  the  thick  grass  with  his 
hands  and  the  quail  burst  out  in  his  face 
and  I  fortunately  killed  it. 

We  took  heavy  toll  from  this  covey  to 
pay  for  our  trouble,  finding  other  coveys 
later  on,  and  when  the  day  came  to  a  close 
had  a  fine  bag  between  us.  As  we  walked 
down  the  turnpike,  the  grand  old  dog  came 
slowly  behind  us.  With  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  gone  he  showed  plainly  his  weari¬ 
ness  and  staggered  as  he  walked,  but  his 
courage  kept  him  on  his  feet.  We  both 
realized  that  his  hunting  days  were  over, 
and  before  another  hunting  season  came 
around,  Old  Dash  had  gone  to  the  bourne 
from  whence  no  dog  returns,  and  I 
mourned  a  canine  friend. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
Curtis  has  attended  many  field  trials  and 
seen  great  dogs  in  action  and  heard  them 
acclaimed  winners  and  crowned  with  great 
applause,  but  to  him,  as  to  the  writer  of 
this  sketch,  there  will  never  be  one  to 
equal  dear  Old  Dash,  the  king  of  them 
all,  who  while  worthy  of  the  title,  had 
never  worn  the  crown. 


THE  FIELD  TRIALS  OF  THE  SETTER  CLUB 


CONTESTS  TO  DETERMINE  THE  QUESTION  OF  SUPERIORITY  BETWEEN  BIRD  DOGS  ORIGINATED 
IN  ENGLAND  BUT  HAVE  REACHED  THEIR  HIGHEST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 


By  ROD  RANDOM 


The  dogs  display  their  natural  qualities  to  the  best  advantage 


AFIELD  Trial,  we  Will 
explain,  is  a  race  be¬ 
tween  bird  dogs  — 
setters  and  pointers — to  de¬ 
termine  the  question  of  su¬ 
periority.  Just  where  the 
first  Field  Trial  was  run 
would  probably  carry  us 
back  to  the  days  when  men 
began  using  dogs  to  assist 
them  in  the  chase.  The 
first  Trial  of  this  kind  re¬ 
corded  took  place  about 
seventy  years  ago  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  sport  was  taken 
up  in  America  in  about 
1873,  and  here  it  has 
reached  its  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  There  were  very 
elaborate  rules  for  govern¬ 
ing,  and  a  complicated  sys¬ 
tem  for  scoring  these  early 
events.  Every  single  bird 
or  covey  find,  every  point, 
back  and  flush,  was  given 
specific  value  in  a  sliding 
scale  of  points.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  Field  Trials  were  held, 
however,  were  so  unequal  and  uncertain 
that  this  method,  which  looks  so  well  on 
paper,  did  not  work  out  with  equal  justice 
in  the  field.  Gradually  a  new  system  was 
worked  out  that  practically  left  everything 
to  the  judges,  so  that  Field  Trials  of  to¬ 
day  are  handled  under  the  simplest  of 
rules  which  allow  practically  unlimited  lati¬ 
tude  to  the  men  who  have  been  selected 
to  make  the  awards. 


The  usual  Field  Trial  procedure  is  as 
follows :  Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of 
sportsmen  and  bird  dog  enthusiasts  decide 
to  run  a  Trial,  they  form  themselves  into 
a  club,  elect  a  Secretary  and  other  officers, 
and  announce  through  the  sporting  papers 
that  they  will  hold  a  Trial  at  a  certain 
time  and  place.  The  entries  usually  close 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days  in  advance  of  the 
Trials.  The  sportsmen  desiring  to  com¬ 
pete,  fill  out  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of 


the  club  a  blank  form, 
which  gives  the  name, 
breed,  date  of  birth,  pedi¬ 
gree  and  description  of  the 
dog  they  propose  to  run  as 
well  as  the  handler  and 
other  information. 

The  entry  fee  is  usually 
from  five  to  ten  dollars, 
this  being  paid  at  the  time 
of  making  entry.  The  night 
before  the  Trial  the  vari¬ 
ous  sportsmen,  having  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Field  Trial 
headquarters,  hold  the 
“d  rawin  g,"  and  all  who 
have  decided  to  fill  the  em- 
tries  they  have  made,  pay 
the  Secretary  an  additional 
starting  fee,  usually  the 
same  amount  as  the  entry 
fee.  The  name  of  each  dog 
entered  is  then  written  on 
a  separate  slip  of  paper 
which  is  folded  and  placed 
in  a  hat  or  other  receptacle. 
These  slips  are  drawn  in 
pairs  and  the  braces  of  dogs  represented 
constitute  what  is  known  as  the  first  series. 
The  start  is  usually  made  in  the  morning; 
the  two  dogs  first  drawn  are  started  together 
under  conditions  which  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  approximate  those  of  the  ordinary 
hunting  trip  with  dogs.  They  are  allowed 
to  range  freely  across  the  field  with  their 
owners  or  handlers  walking  along  together 
quietly.  Good  handlers  do  not  interfere 
(continued  on  page  375) 
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Clem  walked  off  with  the  canoe  so  fast  I 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  him. 


When  the  bow  hit  that  pine  I  saw  more 
stars  than  there  are  on  a  clear  night 


My  foot  skidded  off  a  mossy  log  and 
down  I  went  with  the  canoe  on  top 


A  WANDER-LUST  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  AND  A  BROTHER  DEVOTEE  OF  THE  PADDLE  DISCOVER  THAT 
IN  FISHING,  AS  IN  OTHER  THINGS,  ONE  MAY  GO  FARTHER  AND  FARE  WORSE 


IN  one  of  the  old  school  readers  which  I 
rassled  with  when  I  was  a  kid  was  a 
story  about  some  boys  and  girls  who 
went  on  a  berry-pickin’  picnic.  When  they 
reached  the  berry  pasture  they  all  started 
in  to  fill  their  pails.  Presently  Lizzie  let 
out  a  shriek  as  if  she’d  seen  a  green  snake, 
as  follows :  “Oh,  come  quick !- — the  berries 
are  thicker’n  hops  over  here !”  Thereupon 
Agnes,  Nancy  and  Hilda,  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  stampeded  to  Lizzie.  All  deserted 
their  posts  except  George,  who  kept  right 
on  pickin’  at  the  same  old  stand.  Mean¬ 
while  the  other  kids  rampaged  all  over  the 
place  where  berries  were  reported  to  be 
more  numerous.  When  it  came  time  to  go 
home  George  had  a  pailful  of  nice,  plump 
berries  while  the  others  together  didn’t 
have  enough  to  fill  a  respectable  pie — and 
were  all  in  besides. 

“How  did  you  find  so  many  berries, 
George  ?”  they  asked  in  chorus,  also  in 
amazement. 

“I  simply  stuck  to  my  bush,”  replied  wise 
little  Georgie. 

I  wish  the  Gentle  Reader  would  explain 
to  me  why  it  is  a  fisherman  so  often 
wearies  in  well  doing.  The  speckled  beauts 
may  be  rising  to  the  fly  right  under  his 
nose,  but  he  has  a  hunch  that  they’d  rise 
better  in  Crooked  Brook  five  miles  across 
a  mountain  and  he  isn’t  happy  until  he 
beats  it  thitherward.  The  salmon  may  be 
coming  well  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  but 
if  word  reaches  him  that  an  old  golwhol- 
loper  was  taken  at  the  outlet,  he  reels  in 
and  bends  to  the  oars  for  a  five-mile  pull. 
I’ve  been  stung  more’n  once  in  the  same 
place  because  I  didn’t  stick  to  my  bush  in 
the  fishin’  game  and  yet  I  never  seem  to 
learn — I  keep  right  on  wild-goose  chasin’ 
and  makin’  a  monkey  of  myself. 

My  old  friend  Clem  and  I  were  paddling 
campward  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  The 
wind  had  died  with  the  coming  of  dusk 
and  the  lake  lay  peaceful  and  unruffled  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  ring  of  a  rising  fish  here  and 
there.  The  canoe  slid  silently  and  grace¬ 
fully  uplake  under  the  impetus  of  two 
paddles  and  tucked  in  the  bow  were  five 
plump  trout  for  our  supper.  We  had  had 
a  royal  day’s  sport  and  had  returned  all 
but  these  to  the  water. 

“Newt,”  says  Clem,  apropos  of  nothing 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

whatever,  “we  ought  to  take  that  Rapid 
River  cruise  before  you  go  back.”  “Whad- 
dye  mean  Rapid  River  cruise?”  says  I  verjr 
inquisitive.  “Didn’t  I  ever  mention  it?” 
asks  Clem  surprised.  “Not  in  my  ear,” 
says  I.  “Gosh,  I  thought  I’d  told  you  all 
about  it,”  says  Clem;  “but  anyhow  here’s 
the  dope : 

“You  know  this  lake  flows  through  Pine 
Stream  into  Rapid  River  eleven  miles  be¬ 
low  the  outlet,  don’t  you?”  “Uh-huh,  I 
know  that  much,”  says  I.  “Well,”  Clem 
goes  on,  “if  we  travel  five  miles  overland 
we’ll  strike  Rapid  River  about  twenty  miles 
above  where  Pine  Stream  enters  it.  In 
other  words  it’s  only  eleven  miles  from 
the  lake  to  Rapid  through  Pine  Stream  and 
only  five  miles  to  it  across  country,  yet  be¬ 
tween  these  two  points  Rapid  meanders 
twenty  miles.  Now  by  walking  across  to 
Rapid  we  can  get  into  a  canoe  and  slide 
down  with  the  current  (because  it’s  swift) 
twenty  miles,  then  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is 
to  paddle  up  Pine  Stream  back  to  camp — • 
and  we  can  do  it  in  a  day.  Do  you  follow 
me  ?” 

“I’ve  been  taggin’  right  along  at  your 
heels,”  says  I,  “on  everything  except  the 
canoe — have  you  got  a  canoe  cached  on 
Rapid  River  ?”  “Oh,  the  canoe,”  says 
Clem ;  “why,  we’ll  carry  that  across  on  our 
backs.”  “Oh,  we  will,  will  we?”  says  I. 
“Sure,”  says  Clem ;  “this  canoe  only  weighs 
fifty  pounds — and  that’s  nothin’  for  husky 
guys  like  you  and  I.  Why,  I’ll  bet  you’ve 
lugged  a  pack  that  weighed  over  a  hundred 
many  a  time.”  “Oh,  sure,”  says  I,  cheer¬ 
fully  admitting  the  charge,  “but  tell  me — 
have  you  ever  takgn  this  trip?”  “No,”  ad¬ 
mits  Clem,  “and  that’s  another  reason  I 
want  to  and  lissen,  Newt — there’s  trout  in 
Rapid  River  that’ll  weigh  five  pounds !” 

WELL,  to  make  a  long  story  short  I 
fell  for  the  trip.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  “pickin’  ”  on  the  home 
“bush”  was  good,  I  swallered  bait,  hook, 
line,  sinker  and  one  of  the  oars ! 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  with  a  good 
breakfast  under  our  belts  and  our  lunches, 
rods  and  paddles  lashed  inside  the  canoe 
we  were  ready  to  start.  “Jevver  carry  a 
canoe  much,  Newt?”  inquires  Clem.  “Well,” 
says  I  (not  to  appear  too  inexperienced), 


“not  just  exactly  what  you  would  probably 
call  very  exceedingly  much ;  that  is  I  never 
lugged  a  canoe  more’n  several  miles  at  a 
time  if  that’s  wot  you  mean,  but  of  course 
I’m  familiar  with  the  principle.”  “Tell  you 
wot  we’ll  do,”  says  Clem ;  “I’ll  lug  it  on 
the  first  lap  and  you  can  watch  how  I  do 
it,  then  you  can  carry  it  a  spell.  How’s 
that?”  “Suits  me,”  says  I;  “go  ahead  and 
carry  it  as  far  as  you  like.” 

CLEM,  a  big  husky  brute,  snatched  up 
the  canoe  as  if  it  weighed  five  pounds 
less’n  a  straw-hat  and  started  off  whis¬ 
tlin’  like  a  bird  with  me  taggin’  along  tryin’ 
to  keep  up.  I  noticed,  however,  that  he 
stopped  whistlin’  after  we  had  hiked  a 
couple  of  hundred  yard’s  and  he  didn’t  take 
such  long  steps  either!  We  followed  an 
open  wood-road  where  the  going  was  good 
for  half  a  mile  and  when  we  left  the  road 
and  struck  into  the  woods  where  it  was  up 
grade  and  no  trail,  I  noticed  something 
else,  namely,  that  it  was  my  turn  to '  lug 
the  canoe !  “There,”  says  Clem,  setting  it 
down  and  stretching  his  arms,  “do  you  want 
to  carry  it  a  spell,  Newt?”  “Sure,”  says  I 
swingin’  it  up  over  my  head  like  a  reg’lar 
licensed  guide — except  that  I  accidentally 
banged  my  bean  against  a  thwart  so  hard 
I  was  afraid  I  had  broken  the  thwart! 

I  can  think  of  other  white  men’s  burdens 
I  would  rather  lug  through  the  woods  than 
a  50-pound  canoe.  The  great  trouble  was 
I  couldn’t  see  where  I  was  going — what  I 
needed  was  a  periscope  up  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  canoe.  “It  isn’t  heavy  at  all,  is 
it.  Newt?”  says  Clem,  who  was  walkin’ 
behind  me.  “Nuh-nuh-no,”  I  stutters;  “it’s 
luh-luh-light  as  a  fuh-fuh-feather.”  “Just 
then  the  bow  hit  a  big  bull-pine.  The 
canoe  stopped,  but  I  walked  right  on  until 
the  thwart  ahead  hit  me  a  belt  across  the 
bridge  of  the  nose !  I  thought  I  heard 
Clem  chuckle,  but  I  wasn’t  sure.  It  was 
real  light  under  the  canoe  for  a  minute — 
“star”-light !  When  I  came  to,  I  backed 
up,  took  another  grip  and  blundered  on 
over  logs,  through  brush  and  brambles. 
There  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  top  to  that 
hill.  I  hate  a  hill  that  doesn’t  know  when 
to  stop.  My  arms  ached  like  a  couple  of 
teeth,  my  legs  were  weak  at  the  knees  and 
both  shoulder-blades  were  fractured.  Clem 
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When  we  shot  around  the  turn  there  dead 
ahead  of  us  were  Red  Horse  Rapids! 


kept  talking,  but  I  hadn’t  extra  breath 
enough  left  to  answer,  so  I  pretended  I 
didn’t  hear  him.  After  I  had  struggled  to 
the  grade-top  the  growth  became  more  open 
and  the  going  better  which  helped  some, 
but  I  was  so  tired  I  couldn’t  spit  over  my 
chin,  so  I  didn’t  try. 

“No  use  talkin’.  Newt,”  says  Clem  cheer- 
ingly,  “you  certainly  do  know  how  to  lug 
a  canoe.  Wh>%  you  walked  up  that  hill 
like  a  reg’lar  Hercules.  I’ve  seen  a  good 
many  able-bodied  men  carry  canoes,  but 
never  one  who  did  it  as  easy  as  you  do.” 
Just  before  Clem  slipped  me  that  bookay 
I  was  gonna  stop  a  minute  to  blow,  but  of 
course  I  couldn’t  after  he’d  said  that,  so 
I  threw  out  my  chest  until  I  nearly  fell 
over  backward,  gritted  my  teeth  and  stag¬ 
gered  along.  The  canoe  had  increased 
from  so  lbs.  to  150!  I  nearly  sprained 
both  ears  listening  for  Clem  to  say,  “There 
now,  old  scout — I’ll  lug  it  for  a  spell,”  but 
he  said  everything  else  except  that.  Once 
I  tried  to  make  the  canoe  go  broadside  be¬ 
tween  two  spruces  about  five  feet  apart, 
but  this  can’t  be  done — not  unless  you  cut 
down  one  tree,  or  saw  the  canoe  in  two. 
Bye  and  bye  my  foot  skidded  off  a  mossy 
log  and  I  went  down  with  the  canoe  on 
top  of  me!  “Did  you  fall?”  asks  Clem. 
“Oh,  not  at  all,”  I  gasps;  “I  just  stopped 
to  get  a  better  hold.”  “Newt,  I’ll  lug  it  a 
while  if  you’re  tired,”  says  Clem.  “Why, 
I’m  not  tired,”  says  I,  “but  of  course  if 
you  insist  on  carryin’  it,  why,  go  ahead,” 
and  before  Clem  could  back  out  I  dropped 
that  canoe  like  a  hot  poker. 

I’M  not  gonna  dwell  on  that  five-mile 
portage  across  to  Rapid  River — it’s  too 
painful.  Suffice  to  say  that  by  the  time 
we  got  there  I  was  so  weak  I  couldn’t 
hitch  up  my  trousers.  “Tired?”  says  Clem. 
“Gosh,  no,”  I  lies,  “that’s  just  healthy  ex¬ 
ercise.”  Rapid  River  where  we  came  out 
was  perhaps  100  feet  wide  and  sliding  right 
along  without  any  stop-overs.  Clem  said 
that  from  what  others  had  told  him  it  was 
made  up  of  long  glassy  stretches  with  some 
quick  water  here  and  there  and  pursued  a 
very  crooked  course.  It  was  now  about 
10  a.  m.  and  we  launched  the  canoe  and 
got  aboard,  deciding  to  eat  lunch  farther 
down  stream.  Believe  me,  I  was  glad  to 
squat  in  the  bow  after  makin’  a  two-ton 
truck  of  myself  on  that  five-mile  carry. 
The  current  was  perhaps  five  or  six  miles 
m  hour  and  all  Clem  had  to  do  was  steer. 

1  strung  up  my  little  bamboo  to  make  a 
:ast  now  and  then  as  we  slid  along.  “There 
)ught  to  be  a  big  one  lurkin’  in  the  eddy 
ust  below  that  old  root  ahead,”  says  I 
straightening  out  my  line  and  sailing  Miss 
’armachene  Belle  toward  the  lucky  lookin’ 


In  the  Rapids  we  didn’t  know  whether 
we  were  in  a  canoe  or  an  airplane! 


spot.  But  Miss  Belle  instead  of  droppin’ 
in  the  eddy  lit  smack  on  that  old  root  and 
hung  fast.  Before  you  could  say  “Scat !” 
we  had  passed  the  root,  taken  up  the  slack 
and  my  reel  was  buzzing  to  beat  the  band ! 
“Stop  a  minute !”  I  yells ;  “you’re  takin’  off 
all  my  line !”  “How  in  blazes  can  I  stop 
in  this  water?”  snorts  Clem.  In  less  than 
two  shakes  all  my  line  was  off  except  what 
was  tied  to  the  reel-core.  I  pointed  my 
rod  back  at  the  stump,  hung  on  and  shut 
my  eyes.  “Snap !”  went  something  and  I 
reeled  in,  but  Miss  Belle  and  part  of  my 
leader  remained  fast  to  the  stump.  “I 
guess,”  says  Clem,  “you’d  better  cut  out 
castin’.”  “You’re  a  good  guesser,”  says  I; 
“fat  chance  I’d  have  of  landin’  a  fish  if  I 
hooked  one  while  we’re  skallv-hootin’  along 
like  this.” 

WE  went  ashore  about  noon  and  as 
we  ate  lunch  where  a  brook  brawled 
into  the  river  and  smoked  our  pipes ; 
afterward  we  speculated  on  what  might  lie 
below  us.  When  we  pushed  off  again  I 
noticed  that  the  river  was  growing  wider, 
deeper  and  swifter.  I  held  my  paddle 
across  my  knees  ready  to  pry  the  canoe 
away  from  any  rocks  that  might  be  hidden 
ahead.  There  is  something  fascinating 
about  sliding  silently  and  swiftly  down  an 
unknown  stream,  not  knowing  what  beau¬ 
ties  the  next  turn  ahead  may  reveal.  O'ut 
from  under  the  bank  a  mother  sheldrake 
and  her  brood  of  youngsters  suddenly  fled 
and  splattered  their  swift  way  downstream 
ahead  of  us  aided  by  web  and  wing.  Against 
the  blue  overhead  a  fish-hawk  circled  majes¬ 
tically.  We  had  been  shooting  along  as 
slick  as  molasses  for  an  hour  or  more  when 
there  came  to  my  ear  what  sounded  like  a 
low  and  distant  rumble.  I  listened  to  it 
for  several  minutes,  then  I  says  to  Clem, 
“Do  you  hear  a  peculiar  noise?”  “Yes,” 
says  Clem,  “I’ve  been  listenin’  to  it  for 
some  time.”  “Must  be  a  thunder-storm 
somewhere  down  river,”  says  I.  “No,”  says 
Clem,  “I  think  it’s  the  wind  blowin’  through 
the  trees.”  “But  there’s  no  air  stirrin’,” 
says  I.  “Not  here,”  says  Clem,  “but  there 
probably  is  around  that  next  turn.” 

Just  below  us  the  river  made  a  sharp 
curve  around  a  high  rock  wall  which  shut 
off  the  view  beyond  it.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  would  see  a  new  stretch  of  water. 
Meanwhile  the  mysterious  noise  continued 
growing  louder.  Presently  we  shot  around 
the  corner — then  we  knew  that  what  we 
had  heard  was  neither  wind  nor  thunder, 
but  something  worse  than  both !  As  far  as 
we  could  see  ahead  there  was  a  stretch  of 
the  wickedest  lookin’  rantankerousest  white 
water  I  ever  clapped  my  eye  on !  On  both 
sides  of  this  stretch  were  high,  canvon- 


My  paddle  must  have  slipped  off  the  boul¬ 
der — anyhow  I  went  into  the  wet! 


like  walls  giving  no  room  to  land !  Our 
only  chance  to  get  ashore  was  within  the 
next  300  feet ! 

“Quick ! — port  your  helium !”  I  yells  at 
Clem.  “Gee-whizz,”  he  shrieks,  “this  must 
be  Red  Horse  Rapids !”  For  the  love  of 
Mike  put  the  canoe  ashore !”  I  hollers 
frantically.  “I’m  doin’  my  darndest !” 
yelps  Clem.  I  couldn’t  sit  there  helpless 
in  the  bow  any  longer,  so  I  dug  my  paddle 
down  deep  and  tried  to  pry  the  canoe 
shoreward — but  I  was  trying  to  reach  the 
left  bank  while  Clem  was  bending  every 
effort  to  reach  the  right.  As  a  result  we 
were  working  with  all  our  might  against 
each  other  and  the  canoe  hung  in  mid¬ 
stream  !  Thus  we  glided  past  our  last 
chance  to  land  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  us  to  do  but  sit  tight,  trust  to  luck  and 
shoot  the  chutes  through  that  roaring 
froth  and  foam! 

The  next  instant  we  were  in  the  thick 
of  it.  “Keep  the  bow  off  the  rocks,  Newt!” 
bawls  Clem  above  the  crash  of  the  water. 
I  had  just  opened  my  mouth  to  answer 
that  I’d  do  my  best  when  the  bow  smashed 
into  an  old  he-wave  and  about  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  hit  me  a  wallop  in  the  chest. 
What  didn’t  hit  me  there  filled  my  mouth 
and  eyes.  I  choked  and  gasped  and  got 
my  lamps  open  in  time  to  see  a  ragged 
black  rock  sticking  just  above  the  boil 
miss  the  canoe  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth! 
What  would  have  happened  if  we  had 
struck  it  made  me  exceedingly  sick  at  my 
stomach.  I  turned  pale  and  in  spite  of 
the  cold  shower-bath  I  got  began  to  per¬ 
spire  very  freely.  All  the  bad,  naughty 
things  I  had  done  in  my  life  paraded 
through  my  mind  and  I  wished  I  hadn’t 
done  ’em.  I  took  a  quick  look  back  at 
Clem.  His  face  was  as  white  as  a  lily  and 
both  eyes  were  bugged  out  beyond  his 
eyebrows.  His  lips  were  moving,  but  I 
don’t  think  he  was  cussin’ — I  think  he  was 
prayin’. 

BELIEVE  me,  that  cruise  through  Red 
Horse  Rapids  will  forever  flourish  in 
my  memory  like  a  green  bay  tree.  I 
should  say  offhand  we  were  going  about 
25  miles  an  hour,  just  missing  a  boulder 
here  or  the  upthrust  of  a  saw-toothed  rock 
there.  I  was  told  later  that  Red  Horse 
Rapids  is  a  little  over  a  mile  long  and  that 
the  Indians  run  it  in  three  minutes.  To 
me  it  seemed  to  be  about  10  miles  long 
and  that  it  took  us  two  weeks  to  go 
through  it ! 

Suddenly  ahead  the  walls  fell  away  and 
the  river  seemed  to  drop  off  while  beyond 
that  was  a  big  placid  pool.  But  the  last 
down-grade  slide  into  that  pool  was  a 
(continued  on  page  378) 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  YELLOWSTONE  ELK? 

SETTLEMENTS  HAVE  BARRED  THE  OLD  MIGRATION  ROUTE  THAT  THE  ELK 
HAVE  ALWAYS  FOLLOWED  FROM  THEIR  SUMMER  TO  THEIR  WINTER  RANGE 

By  GEO.  BIRD  GRINNELL 


JUST  now,  when  all  the  world  is  stand¬ 
ing  bare-headed  before  the  splendid 
spirit  of  France,  I  wish  to  make  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  Frenchman— a  good  priest— 
who  was  the  companion,  and  for  a  time  the 
recorder,  of  that  hardy  and  gallant  gentle¬ 
man,  Robert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle.  Of  a 
certain  journey  and  territory  that  the  ex¬ 
plorers  passed  through  Father  Allouez  says  : 
“There  are  also  some  dry  and  fertile  lands, 
filled  with  an  incredible  number  of  bears, 
elk,  deer,  and  turkeys,  which  the  wolves 
are  constantly  attacking  and  which  are  so 
little  wild  that  we  were  several  times  in 
danger  of  not  being  able  to  keep  them  from 
running  over  us,  except  by  firing  shots  at 
them.” 

This  is  a  rough  translation  of  the  old 
French  written  nearly  240  years  ago,  about 
the  territory  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Michigan.  It  may  have  covered  Southern 
Michigan,  Northern  Ohio  and  Northern. 
Indiana.  Today,  if  you  and  I  were  to  try 
to  walk  from  Toledo  to  Chicago,  we  should 
not  need  guns  in  order  to  keep  the  bears, 
elk  or  wild  turkeys  from  running  over  us. 

We  no  longer  chase  buffalo  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Chicago.  From  the  fertile  plains 
of  Nebraska  the  antelope,  buffalo,  and  elk, 
once  so  abundant  there  have  disappeared. 
Like  conditions  prevail  over  much  of  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Wyoming.  Not  only  is  the  big 
game  gone,  but  the  little  lakes  where  the 
swans,  geese  and  canvas-back  ducks  used 
to  breed  have  been  drained  and  plowed  up, 
and  now  grow  crops.  What  was  the  wild 
west  is  now  no  more  wild  than  Connecticut, 
Illinois  or  Iowa. 

Do  these  statements  seem  elementary? 
Is  this  the  brand  of  pap  to  offer  to  Forest 
and  Stream  readers?  I  am  not  sure. 
Something  like  it  seems  needed ! 

Civilization  and  wild  nature  do  not  go 
together.  You  cannot  have  a  herd  of  wild 
buffalo  in  your  sheep  pasture,  nor  groups 
of  elk  browsing  in  your  wheat  fields.  The 
economic  difficulty  is  obvious,  and  besides 
that,  in  these  days  the  appearance  of  a 
big  wild  animal  or  a  big  wild  bird  near  a 
settlement  at  once  calls  out  a  dozen  men 
and  boys  with  shotguns,  rifles  and  a  few 
dogs. 

In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  an 
excellent  summer  range,  there  are  many 
elk.  On  every  side  of  this  summer  range 
is  a  fenced  and  settled  territory,  through 
which  the  elk  cannot  pass,  as  they  did 
formerly,  to  a  winter  range  where  they  can 
feed  and  live  until  spring  returns.  Through 
the  winter,  therefore,  the  elk  must  remain 
in  the  high  country  of  their  summer  range, 
where  food  sufficient  to  support  them  can¬ 
not  be  had.  So  they  starve. 

For  some  years  past  the  winter  condition 
of  the  elk  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
— the  only  reservation  in  the  country  where 
now  there  are  any  large  numbers  of  elk — 
has  called  forth  long  articles  from  men, 
some  of  whom  have  done  good  work  for 
game  preservation,  and  who  write  effec¬ 
tively,  but  who  do  not  recognize  the  fun¬ 
damental  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 


the  west  during  the  last  generation.  The 
most  recent  of  these  articles  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Emerson  Hough  in  Forest  and 
Stream  of  March,  1918. 

With  Mr.  Hough’s  remarks  about  graz¬ 
ing  the  domestic  sheep  in  the  forest  re¬ 
serves  and,  last  summer,  perhaps  close  about 
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These  mountain  trails  are  visible  for  miles 


the  Yellowstone  Park,  I  am  wholly  in 
agreement.  As  a  sheep  herder  on  occa¬ 
sions,  a  former  owner  of  sheep,  one  who 
has  treated  these  smelly  beasts  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  ailments  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
who  finally  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
substance  through  deaths  from  his  herd  in 
winter,  I  shun  the  tame  sheep,  and  believe 
that  his  only  place  is  on  the  table,  after 
being  properly  butchered  and  properly 
skinned.  For  his  wild  cousin,  destitute  of 
wool,  with  the  great  crooked  horns,  I  have 
a  great  admiration.  After  him,  in  years 
past,  I  have  climbed  and  run  and  crept  and 
crawled  over  many  miles  of  prairie  and 
mountain.  I  believe  too  that  the  Forest 
Service  should  not  permit  the  grazing  of 
sheep  in  the  forest  reserves  adjacent  to  the 
national  parks. 

THE  annual  starvation  of  the  elk  herds 
of  the  National  Park  is  heart  sick¬ 
ening,  as  Mr.  Hough  says,  but  though 
a  number  of  people  who  may  be  supposed 
to  know  as  much  as  anyone  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  pondering  this  matter  for 
many  years,  no  adequate  remedy  has  as 
yet  been  suggested.  The  question  is  one 
of  food  for  the  elk  herds.  It  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  one  of  protection  from  poachers, 
though  this  is  important ;  but  we  shall 
never  get  anywhere  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  saying  “something  must  be  done.” 

Mr.  Hough,  who  has  been  in  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  in  winter  and  whose  good  work 
there  is  very  well  known  to  many  of  the 
old  timers,  furnished  to  the  public  the  news 
which  in  the  spring  of  1894  brought  about 
the  passage  of  the  law  that  gave  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park  a  government.  He  knows, 
if  he  stops  to  think,  that  the  Park  is  not  a 


winter  range  for  elk,  and  that  in  the  winter 
no  elk  remain  there,  unless  by  some  mis¬ 
chance  they  should  be  snowed  in,  and  if 
they  are  snowed  in — though  occasionally  a 
few  have  wintered  in  the  Hayden  Valley — 
they  usually  starve. 

In  the  old  days,  a  long  time  before  the 
Yellowstone  Park  became  a  tumultuous  re¬ 
sort  and  before  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  fenced  ranches,  the  seasonal  move¬ 
ments  of  the  elk  were  well  understood. 
Those  to  the  north  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake 
and  living  on  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  drifted — 
slowly,  or  rapidly,  according  to  the  amount 
of  cold  or  the  depth  of  the  snow — down 
that  stream  and  out  on  to  the  Montana 
plains  to  the  north.  Most  of  them  lived  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone — generally 
known  to  Indians  as  Elk  River — and  among 
the  surrounding  hills  until  the  approach  of 
spring,  when  they  took  their  way  back  to 
the  high  mountains  that  they  had  left  the 
previous  fall.  The  400  elk  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hough  as  having  been  killed  for  their 
teeth  north  of  the  Park  line  were  working 
out  to  follow  their  ancestral  migration  line 
down  the  Yellowstone  River.  That  the  elk 
have  tried  to  do  this  in  several  winters 
lately  indicates  that  in  the  north  part  of  the 
Park  elk  are  growing  more  abundant  and 
are  crowded.  For  these  elk,  killed  beyond 
the  Park  line,  the  Montana  state  game  offi¬ 
cials  were  and  are  responsible. 

The  elk  on  the  extreme  east  and  north 
side  of  the  Park  went  east,  dovm  the 
streams  which  run  toward  the  prairie; 
down  Clark’s  Fork — of  the  Yellowstone — 
down  both  branches  of  the  Stinking  Water, 
and  down  Greybull  and  Wind  River.  Some 
of  those  going  east  went  as  far  east  as  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  and  wintered  in  their 
foothills. 

The  antelope  never  wintered  in  the  Park, 
but  went  down  the  Yellowstone  River 
toward  the  lower  country.  T.  E.  Hofer 
has  spoken  of  seeing  their  trails  where  Liv¬ 
ingston  now  stands,  where  at  first  he 
thought  that  bands  of  sevefal  thousand 
sheep  had  passed  along. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  Col.  John 
Pitcher  was  superintendent  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park,  he  plowed  and  sowed  alfalfa 
on  a  flat  near  Gardiner,  to  serve  as  winter 
feed  for  the  antelope,  sheep  and  deer.  He 
applied  a  number  of  times  for  authority 
and  money  to  extend  this  field,  and  to  sow 
other  fiats  in  the  bottom  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  with  alfalfa,  which  might  be  har¬ 
vested  and  stacked  and  kept  from  year  to 
year  to  be  used  for  the  smaller  animals  and 
even  for  the  elk  of  the  northern  herd  in 
case  of  a  hard  winter,  but  this  authority 
was  never  given  him.  If  this  had  been  done 
it  would  have  saved  many  elk  from  star¬ 
vation. 

Of  the  elk  in  the  high  mountains  to  the 
west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  a  part  fol¬ 
lowed  down  the  Madison  River  and  its 
valley  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  three  forks  of 
the  Missouri,  spreading  out  over  the  lower 
country  and  wintering  there.  The  elk  to 
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the  south  of  the  Continental  Divide,  those, 
for  example,  in  the  Heart  Lake,  Lewis  Lake 
and  Shoshoni  Lake  country,  made  their  au¬ 
tumnal  journey  southward  along  the  Snake 
River,  a  part  of  them  crossing  over  the 
divide  between  the  Snake  River  and  Green 
River,  at  various  low  points,  following  down 
the  tributaries  of  Green  River,  and  thence 
working  down  eastward  into  the  extensive 
sage  brush  covered  flats  and  bad  land  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Red  Desert,  and  east  and  south 
of  that.  Here  in  the  various  sheltered 
places — Bates’s  Hole  and  Goshen  Hole  were 
two  of  them  well  to  the  eastward — the  elk 
wintered  in  great  numbers.  Thousands  of 
them  were  found  in  many  warm  sheltered 


making  a  well  beaten  road.  Most  of  the 
tracks  were  large  and  we  believed  that  they 
were  made  by  old  bulls,  which,  after  the 
close  of  the  rutting  season,  had  gone  off  by 
themselves  to  rest  and  recuperate  before 
starting  on  the  journey  that  they  knew  they 
were  to  make. 

The  number  of  these  individual  trails, 
plainly  ‘visible  on  the  hillside  and  often 
traceable  through  the  glasses  for  a  long 
distance,  was  astonishing,  and  all  the  elk 
headed  southward  for  the  lower  country, 
where  food  was  plenty,  where  the  snow  was 
less  deep,  and  where  for  uncounted  genera¬ 
tions  the  elk  of  this  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  had  spent  the  winter. 


began  to  come  in  and  pasture  their  flocks 
on  the  Red  Desert.  And  this  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end  for  that  part  of  the  elks' 
wintering  ground. 

For  some  years  before  this  a  few  pros¬ 
pectors  had  been  searching  for  gold  on  the  * 
tributaries  of  Snake  River  and  finding  none. 
A  little  later  an  occasional  settler  appeared 
on  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries,  southerly 
from  Jackson’s  Lake,  and  cut  some  hay 
there.  So  long  as  they  were  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  they  killed  only  such  meat  as  they 
needed  as  the  elk  herds  passed,  but  after 
ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the  settlers  had  so  in¬ 
creased  that  they  put  up  fences  which  abso¬ 
lutely  barred  the  old  migratory  road  to  the 


All  the  trails  converging  toward  the  easiest  way  through  the  country,  making  a  well-beaten  road  in  search  of  food 


places  of  limited  area  where  food  was  abun¬ 
dant  and  the  situation  favorable. 

One  autumn  while  these  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed,  I  traveled  in  mid-September  through 
the  country  south  of  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
and  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  migration  southward  by  the  elk. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  cold  at  night  was  bitter.  All  the  quiet 
water  was  deeply  frozen  and  in  the  morning 
as  we  set  out  with  our  packs  the  late  fall 
flowers  were  stiff  and  shrunken,  though  as 
the  sun  rose  and  the  air  became  warmer 
these  blossoms  again  took  on  their  ordinary 
appearance.  All  along  the  valleys  through 
which  we  rode  and  down  from  the  hills 
that  rose  on  either  side,  were  the  trails 
where  single  elk  had  passed  during  the 
night,  all  the  trails  converging  toward  the 
easiest  way  through  the  country,  and  at  last 


This  was  in  old  times.  In  the  middle  8o’s 
the  ranchers  had  begun  to  come  in  to  all 
the  lower  plains  country;  the  over-stocked 
ranges  had  been  fed  off,  and  the  catttle  no 
longer  fattened  as  they  used  to  and  were 
gradually  moved  away,  and  the  old  free 
range  was  transferred  in  part  to  the  high 
country  of  the  Laramie  plains  and  west¬ 
ward  and  in  part  to  country  further  north. 
This  brought  in  people  to  the  high  country 
to  the  west — not  too  many,  of  course, — but 
enough  to  interfere  to  some  degree  with 
the  winter  range  of  the  elk.  Moreover, 
after  a  little  while,  people  from  Northern 
Colorado  began  to  make  journeys  each  au¬ 
tumn  up  to  this  warm  country,  “to  kill  their 
winter’s  meat.”  A  very  few  years  of  this — 
two  or  three  if  I  recollect  it — cleaned  out 
all  the  elk  that  wintered  in  Bates’s  Hole. 
About  this  time,  in  the  8o’s,  the  sheepmen 


species  whose  ancesters  had  used  it  since 
the  elk  began. 

Then  began  starvation  for  the  elk.  Food 
was  covered  deep  with  snow,  of,  if  the 
ground  was  bare  the  passing  herds  gnawed 
off  all  edible  vegetation,  so  that  those  which 
followed  them  found  nothing  to  eat.  What 
happened  after  that  has  been  told  hundreds 
of  times  and  has  been  illustrated  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  photographs.  The  elk  photo¬ 
graphed  in  Jackson  Hole  are  the  concen¬ 
trated  elk  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Park. 
They  have  come  so  far  and  can  go  no  far¬ 
ther. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Federal  Government  have 
bought  a  hay  farm  or  two  and  have  pur¬ 
chased  hay  from  the  settlers  about  Jackson 
to  feed  the  elk.  In  some  years  the  death 
(continued  on  page  369) 
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AMONG  THE  WHITE  SHEEP  OF  THE  NORTH 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  A  STORY  OF  ALASKAN  ADVENTURES  UP  WHERE 
THE  WHITE  SHEEP  ROAM  ALONG  THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  WORLD 


Bv  JOHN  P.  HOLMAN 


IT  was  still  windy  and  clouds  of  fog 
were  flying  down  the  valley  when 
w ;  locked  out  upon  the  world  the 
morning  after  the  sheep  hunt,  but  we 
decided  to  make  a  try  for  the  top  and 
staried  up  the  old  trail  again.  Tom 
came  along  to  pack  back  the  sest  of 
my  sheep.  The  first  hard  ascent  ac¬ 
complished,  we  divided  again,  Andy 
and  Mackay  heading  up  over  the 
range  and  Ben  and  I  went  north 
toward  the  glacier,  skirting  the  base 
of  the  high  peaks.  We  had  not  gone 
very  far  when  Ben  spied  a  lone  ram 
about  a  mile  away  and  we  immediate¬ 
ly  started  in  his  direction.  He  was 
feeding  quietly  in  a  hollow  between 
two  ridges  and  after  a  hard  climb  we 
found  ourselves  sufficiently  above 
and  in  a  good  position  to  study  him 
carefully  through  our  glasses.  He 
seemed  to  have  good  horns  with  a  full 
curve,  so  we  continued  to  creep  nearer 
and  nearer,  keeping  well  hidden  behind  the 
benches — taking  advantage  of  all  depres¬ 
sions  and  hummocks  until  we  finally  arrived 
at  a  spot  Ben  judged  close  enough  to  try  a 
shot,  although  still  at  long  range. 

Ben  advised  me  to  take  his  rifle,  as  it  had 
gold  sights,  and,  remembering  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  my  first  sheep,  I  accepted  it  and 
rose  to  view  my  ram.  He  had  evidently  be¬ 
come  uneasy,  scenting  danger  and  was  mov¬ 
ing  off  up  the  mountain  about  two  hundred 
yards  away.  I  opened  fire  and  hit  him  with 
the  first  shot.  He  kept  on  climbing,  how¬ 
ever,  so  I  delivered  another  bullet  which 
toppled  him  over  and  he  rolled  a  couple  of 
hundred  feet  down  the  mountain  side.  He 
proved  to  have  a  larger  head  than  the  first 
one,  measuring  thirteen  and  a  half  inches 
around  the  base  of  the  horn,  had  a  twenty- 
one  inch  spread  and  a  circle  of  thirty-four 
and  three-quarter  inches!  We  smoked  a 
pipe  and  then  we  dressed  and  quartered  the 
body,  taking  the  head  and*  cape.  While  we 
were  working  on  him  a  raven  appeared 
overhead  as  if  by  magic  and  began  to  circle 
above  us  uttering  hoarse  croaks,  then  an¬ 
other  one  came  out  of  the  dim  distance  and 
joined  the  circle.  Ben  said  they  could  smell 
blood  miles  away  and  come  in  a  straight 
line  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  flying  down 
toward  us  as  near  as  they  dared  and  then 
swinging  aloft  very  much  excited  over 
their  good  fortune. 

As  the  weather  was  not  very  clear  and 
the  wind  continued  to  blow  pretty  hard,  we 
decided  to  walk  back  toward  camp,  so  we 
drifted  slowly  down  the  mountain  enjoying 
to  the  limit  our  wild  surroundings  and  feel¬ 
ing  very  well  satisfied  with  our  day’s  work. 
It  is  strange  how  much  easier  it  is  to  travel 
over  hard  places  after  a  successful  day  than 
it  is  with  discouragement  in  your  heart.  I 
had  killed  two  of  my  three  rams  allowed  by 
law  and  was  well  content  to  wait  for  the 
morrow  before  trying  for  my  last  one, 
which  I  decided  must  be  the  biggest  one  of 
all.  The  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale,  long 
wisps  of  fog  strung  out  down  the  valley, 
shutting  down  and  lifting  again  as  the  wind 


A  monarch  ram  of  the  mountains 

drifted  it  hitper  and  thither.  The  marmots 
shrill  whistle  and  the  far  off  croak  of 
ravens  were  fit  accompaniments  to  the 
wild  mood  of  nature.  We  wondered  how 
Mackay  was;  making  it  up  among  the  peaks 
and  crags.  jPretty  tough  going  down  here, 
what  must  tt  be  on  the  bare  rocks  above ! 
But  no  matter  how  hard  the  going  there 
remained  a  deep  sense  of  enjoyment.  The 
hunter’s  makeup  is  such  that  with  the  com¬ 
bating  of  tlie  elements  comes  delight  and 
the  harder  jhe  struggle  the  greater  the  sat¬ 
isfaction.  |o  feel  the  pressure  of  the  gale 
as  you  benfl  your  body  to  meet  it,  tuning 
your  ears  to  its  wild  cry,  advancing  steadily 
over  the  rqcks  toward  your  goal  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  opposition  of  every  tempestuous 
gust — there  is  the  joy  of  conquest! 

BEN  aid  I  reached  camp  in  good  time 
for  a  hot  lunch  and  brought  to  the 
feast  the  keen  appetite  of  outdoor 
men — piletl  more  wood  on  the  fire  and 
eagerly  ^waited  the  return  of  our  com¬ 
panions.  About  dusk  we  saw  them  coming 
along  the  edge  of  the  little  lake  to  the  north. 
A  long  -white  sheep  cape  hung  in  front  of 
Andy  ani  we  caught  the  glint  of  horns 
above  his;  back,  so  we  knew  that  they  would 
have  a  stpry  to  tell.  Arriving  in  camp  their 
first  thought  was  for  rest,  then  food.  We 
feasted  bn  the  delicious  mountain  mutton 
Walter  had  prepared  and  stretching  our 
tired  bodies,  we  lay  smoking  around  the 
fire  as  Mackay  and  Andy  recited  the  story 
of  the  day’s  hunt. 

After  leaving  us  they  had  progressed  up¬ 
ward,  skirting  the  edge  of  Benjamin  Creek 
basin.  A  terrific  wind  was  blowing  which 
at  times  lifted  them  completely  off  their 
feet,  but  they  advanced  slowly  and  finally 
located  three  rams  which  they  succeeded  in 
getting  near  enough  to  for  a  shot.  Mackay 
killed  one  of  them  with  his  first  shot  and 
then  directed  his  attention  to  the  other  two, 
which  were  moving  off  rapidly.  One  of 
them  he  succedeed  in  bringing  down  with 
a  well  directed  shot  and  flesh  wounded  a 
third,  which  got  away.  Both  the  rams  he 


shot  had  large  horns  of  about  the 
same  size.  They  tracked  the  wounded 
animal  away  down  into  Benjamin 
Creek  Basin,  but  finally  gave  up  the 
chase,  as  it  was  getting  late  and  camp 
a  long  way  off.  Then  followed  the 
long  hike  back  over  the  ridge,  facing 
the  wind,  to  the  spot  where  the  dead 
rams  lay.  They  packed  one  of  the 
heads  into  camp  and  left  the  other 
one  where  it  fell.  After  much  hard¬ 
ship  and  dangerous  maneuvering  they 
finally  gained  the  valley  of  the  Killey 
and  worked  their  way  to  camp. 

We  examined  the  head  they  had 
brought  in  and  found  that  it  meas¬ 
ured  thirteen  and  three-quarter  inches 
around  the  base  of  the  horns,  twenty- 
one  inches  spread,  and  had  a  circle 
of  thirty-six  inches — a  very  good 
trophy  indeed  and  Mackay  was  well 
satisfied,  only  regretting  that  he  had 
not  bagged  all  three  with  one  fell 
swoop,  which  would  have  been  a  feat  well 
worthy  of  his  prowess. 

THE  rain  had  ceased  and  the  quiet  stars 
peeped  out  of  the  mist  with  a  new  moon 
hanging  low,  presaging  a  good  day  for 
the  morrow,  when  we  would  make  another 
try  for  the  largest  head.  Always  the  hunter 
sees  the  greatest  trophy  just  ahead,  and  I 
know  I  dreamed  fitfully  that  night  of  a 
wondrous  stalk  crowned  with  the  mighty 
head  of  the  wisest  and  oldest  ram  in  the 
mountains.  With  the  dawn  came  another 
storm,  the  rosy  prophesy  of  the  evening  had 
not  been  fulfilled,  but  we  started  up  the 
mountain  through  the  fog  and  wind,  hoping 
it  might  clear  up  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  first  bench.  Arriving  there  we  debated 
for  some  time  whether  to  continue,  it  looked 
so  bleak  and  austere  on  the  heights  above. 
We  finally  decided  to  keep  on  going.  Mac¬ 
kay  and  Andy  with  Tom  then  struck 
out  for  the  scene  of  yesterday’s  hunt.  Tom 
was  going  to  bring  back  the  head  they  had 
left  up  there  and  Mackay  wanted  to  look  up 
the  ram  that  he  had  wounded. 

Ben  and  I  took  a  zigzag  course  up  the 
mountain,  sweeping  as  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  we  could  see  through  the  mist 
with  our  glasses  every  time  we  stopped 
to  rest.  Ben  finally  located  a  bunch  of 
sheep  lying  on  a  ledge  of  rock  in  an  almost 
impossible  position  to  stalk  safely,  but  we 
reconnoitered  for  awhile  and  decided  that 
by  climbing  straight  up  the  mountain  we 
might  be  able  to  sneak  down  on  them  and 
were  about  to  adapt  that  course  when  we 
spied  a  lone  ram  away  up  near  the  top 
which  seemed  to  have  horns  considerably 
larger  than  any  in  the  band  below,  so  we 
started  after  him.  The  fog  lifted  at  times 
and  the  wind  came  in  gusts,  but  it  had 
turned  suddenly  cold  and  my  hands  got 
pretty  well  numbed  before  we  reached  the 
summit  on  which  we  had  seen  the  ram. 

Thus  we  advanced  quietly  along  the  face 
of  a  high  cliff,  picking  and  testing  each  rock 
before  we  stepped  upon  it  and  had  almost 
gained  the  position  we  had  judged  suffi- 
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ciently  close  to  shoot  from  when  Ben  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  and  whispered  to  me  to  ap¬ 
proach  quietly  and  look  over  the  top  of  a 
draw  near  him.  I  worked  my  way  to  where 
he  was  standing  and  glancing  over  saw  a 
large  ram  about  five  hundred  yards  below 
me  standing  on  a  rocky  pinnacle.  Seen 
through  the  mist  from  above  he  appeared 
to  carry  much  larger  horns  than  the  other 
one,  so  we  decided  on  him.  The  wind  at 
times  necessitated  our  holding  on  for  dear 
life  to  any  creviet  we  could  find  in  the  wall 
of  rock  we  were  working  our  way  along. 
For  a  few  moments  I  experienced  a  sicken¬ 
ing  sense  of  fear  as  I  saw  Ben  proceed 
steadily  out  toward  the  farthermost  pin¬ 
nacle  of  rock.  I  remember  thinking  that  T 
must  follow  him  of 
course,  but  I  was  far 
from  experiencing  a 
sense  of  comfort. 

Out  Ben  crawled 
and  out  I  followed; 
choosing  each  step 
with  care,  bracing 
ourselves  against 
the  fury  of  the 
wind.  At  last  Ben 
stopped  and  beck¬ 
oned  for  me  to 
climb  by  him.  I 
managed  to  squeeze 
a  little  way  beyond 
and  lying  down  flat 
on  a  large  rock  I  pulled  myself  to  the  edge 
and  peered  over.  As  I  did  so  I  saw  a  ram 
with  immense  horns  rise  up  almost  straight 
down  below  me.  He  had  been  lying  on  a 
narrow'  ledge  of  rock  out  of  the  wind.  He 
started  to  walk  slowly  along  the  ledge 
sending  small  stones  and  gravel  rattling 
down  over  the  precipice,  picking  his  steps 
in  a  way  that  fascinated  me.  Taking  quick 
aim  I  sent  a  bullet  just  over  his  head  into 
the  rock  fastness 
below,  then  firing 
with  more  delibera¬ 
tion  I  placed  a  lead¬ 
en  missile  crashing 
through  his  neck 
and  over  he  went, 
rolling  and  sliding 
down  the  precipi¬ 
tous  incline  for  a 
thousand  feet  or 
more. 

We  managed  to 
work  our  way  doWn 
to  him  somehow, 
probably  taking 
chances  in  our  elated 
condition  that  we 
would  not  have 
dared  to  take  at  any  other  time — but,  here 
was  the  crowning  glory  of  our  hunt — a 
monarch  ram  of  the  mountains  lying  dead  in 
a  little  pocket  below  us  and  we  slid  impetu¬ 
ously  down  upon  him.  He  lay  doubled  up 
in  a  heap,  head  tucked  under  him.  When 
we  had  straightened  him  out  we  discovered 
with  some  disappointment  that  he  did  not 
have  such  large  horns  as  we  had  thought. 
Looking  down  through  the  magnifying 
nist  we  had  been  easily  deceived  as  to 
heir  size.  I  also  found  that  I  had  chipped 
me  of  the  horns  in  the  back  as  the  bullet 
iad  passed  through  the  head  behind  the 
ight  ear  and  down  through  the  neck.  Then 
realized  that  it  was  my  third  and  last 
am.  Still  the  glamour  of  the  stalk  and  the 
leculiar  circumstances  connected  with  it 


made  it  of  especial  value  to  me.  Taking  out 
my  little  tape  I  found  that  his  measure¬ 
ments  were  twelve  and  three-quarter  inches 
around  the  base  of  horns,  spread  seventeen 
and  three-quarter  inches  and  circle  thirty- 
three  inches.  One  of  his  front  feet  had 
been  crushed  some  time,  as  it  was  quite 
badly  deformed,  but  had  grown  into  a  firm, 
hard  mass,  covered  with  muscle  showing 
how  nature  adapts  herself  to  circumstances. 

It  was  good  to  be  down  from  the  crags 
out  of  the  wind,  and  we  spent  some  time 
preparing  the  head  and  cape,  adjusting  it 
neatly  on  Ben’s  shoulders  for  the  long 
tramp  to  the  bottom  land.  Although  my 
sheep  hunt  was  over  and  I  knew  that  no 
matter  how  many  wonderful  rams  I  should 


see  now  I  must  let  them  go,  the  bands  of 
sheep  were  just  as  interesting  to  watch  as 
they  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the 
mountains  opposite.  The  scenery  was  just 
as  beautiful  as  before.  The  short  Alaskan 
autumn  was  clothing  the  wilderness  with 
beauty.  We  passed  great  patches  of  scar¬ 
let  grass  lying  like  splashes  of  blood  on 
the  mountain  side.  Birch  and  alder  were 
striped  with  yellow,  standing  out  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the  spruces. 
High  up  in  the  heavens  occasional  flocks 
of  geese  were  winging  southward,  honking 
faintly  from  afar.  As  we  entered  the  tim¬ 
ber,  pushing  our  way  through  the  dwarf 
willow  and  alder  thickets,  we  noticed  wild 
currants  hanging  in  clusters  among  the 
windfalls,  tempting  us  to  feast  frequently 


on  this  welcome  change  to  our  diet. 

Thus  we  journeyed  downward  through 
the  late  afternoon  light,  body  and  mind 
turned  alike  to  the  spell  of  the  wilderness 
and  a  sense  of  satisfaction  stole  over  me 
as  we  neared  camp  and  I  caught  sight  of  its 
spark-dotted  smoke  arising  on  the  chill 
evening  air.  It  was  good  to  be  back  in  its 
shelter  once  more  and  sit  by  the  fire  watch¬ 
ing  Walt  prepare  the  evening  meal.  About 
dark  Mackay  and  Andy  returned,  having 
spent  a  hard  but  glorious  day  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  seeing  many  sheep  but  not  the  wound¬ 
ed  one  nor  the  big  old  ram  they  were  hop¬ 
ing  to  run  across.  At  one  time  they  came 
almost  face  to  face  with  a  giant  bull  moose, 
but  his  massive  antlers  were  still  in  velvet, 
so  they  let  him  de¬ 
part  in  peace. 

turned  in 
early  and 
were  soon 
deep  in  sleep.  About 
midnight  I  was 
aroused  by  a  voice 
which  seemed  miles 
away,  shouting 
something  about  get¬ 
ting  up  and  the  word 
Brownie  was  borne 
in  upon  my  fast  re¬ 
turning  conscious¬ 
ness.  I  sat  up  in 
my  sleeping  bag  and  saw  my  companions 
pulling  on  their  clothes  at  a  great  rate  and 
Ben  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  tent 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand.  I  was  fully 
awake  in  a  moment  and  Ben  said  that  a 
brown  bear  was  nosing  about  in  the  alders 
behind  his  tent,  evidently  trying  to  get  after 
the  mutton  we  had  hanging  in  camp.  I 
hastily  pulled  on  my  shoepacs  and  a  few 
clothes  and,  taking  my  gun,  joined  the 
others  as  they  filed 
out  into  the  chill 
night  air.  “Here, 
Andy,  hold  this 
light,”  said  Ben  as 
he  led  the  way 
toward  his  tent,  and 
Andy  took  the  can¬ 
dle,  which  Ben  had 
stuck  into  a  tin  can 
for  reflection,  rather 
reluctantly  as  he 
glanced  toward  his 
rifle  hanging  by  the 
tent.  We  were  all 
shaking, — from  the 
cold,  of  course, — and 
all  the  stories  I  had 
ever  heard  about  the 
ferociousness  of  the  brown  bear  crowded 
into  my  mind.  “Let’s  get  together,”  said 
Mackay,  “if  there  is  going  to  be  any  lead 
flying  around  here  I  want  the  bear  to  get 
it  all.”  We  advanced  in  noble  array  toward 
Ben’s  tent,  which  stood  about  twenty  yards 
away  from  ours  and  Andy  bravely  flashed 
the  weak  light  all  around.  Ben  threw  sev¬ 
eral  logs  of  wood  into  the  brush  behind  his 
tent  and  we  heard  a  cracking  of  dry  sticks. 
I  fully  expected  to  see  a  great  ball  of 
brown  fur  fly  straight  out  of  the  darkness 
at  me,  but  nothing  happened  and  finally 
Ben  said :  “I  guess  he  has  gone  off.”  We 
were  quite  content  to  accept  his  conclusion 
and  go  back  to  bed. 

We  invited  Ben  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
(continued  on  page  366) 
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No  soft  cushioned  chair  ever  felt  as  good  as  did  the  resting  places  after  a  hard 

trudge  across  the  roof  of  the  world 
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GULF  BEFORE  WATER  AND 


PART  SEVEN  OF  “LOST  IN  THE  EVER¬ 
GLADES.”  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF 
THE  KING  PARTY  IN  THEIR  DESPERATE 
EFFORT  TO  BREAK  THROUGH  TO  THE 
FOOD  WERE  UNATTAINABLE.  A  TRUE 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  REMARKABLE  EXPEDITION  INTO  UNKNOWN  COUNTRY 

By  W.  LIVINGSTON  LARNED 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  from  Photographs  Taken  at  the  Time 


IT  was  during  one  of  his  voluntary  marches 
ahead  for  a  few  miles,  in  the  hope  of  es¬ 
tablishing  some  marked  flow,  that  Mr. 
King  remembered  the  incident  of  Johnnie 
Billy’s  cockerel. 

At  an  early  hour  one  morning  a  sound 
had  broken  in  upon  the  stillness — a  sound 
quite  apart  from  the  low  murmurings  of 
water  and  of  insects.  He  had  awakened 
from  a  sound  sleep  and  marked  its  repeti¬ 
tions  until  all  was  quiet  again. 

A  rooster’s  crow !  That  long-drawn  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  approaching  day.  But  it  came 
from  a  great  distance — from  miles  and  miles 
across  the  drying  ’Glades.  Without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  boys  he  had  stepped  out  of  the 
tent  and  down  to  the  hammock’s  edge,  hop¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  direction.  There  were  no 
wild  chickens  in  this  country.  The  cock  was 
crowing  in  an  Indian  settlement  on  one  of 
the  larger  hammocks.  He  could  be  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  of  this.  Moreover,  he  knew 
that  Johnnie  Billy’s  camp  lay  somewhere  to 
the  Northwest  of  the  great  Coastal.  That 
was  common  rumor.  And  Johnnie  Billy  was 
an  unaggressive  Seminole.  He  had  traded  at 
Miami  in  days  gone  by.  The  West  Coast 
knew  him  for  his  ’gator  skins  and  his  peri¬ 
odical  trips  for  supplies.  Johnnie  Billy 
would  have  helped  them — provided  informa¬ 
tion  of  an  invaluable  character— given  them 


food  in  plenty  and  guided  them  to  safety. 

Guides  who  know  the  ’Glades  will  testify, 
however,  that  the  needle  in  the  hay-stack  is 
more  easily  located  than  even  an  entire  Sem¬ 
inole  village  on  a  hammock.  You  can  pass 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  it  and  never  dis¬ 
cover  the  slightest  suggestion  of  life.  And 
the  ’Glades  Indian  does  not  make  his  pres¬ 
ence  known.  He  prefers  his  isolation.  And 
now  Mr.  King  was  thinking  of  that  lost  oasis 
across  the  No-Man’s-Land  of  muck.  If  they 
had  only  been  able  to  determine  the  true 
location  of  Johnnie  Billy’s  crowing  rooster! 

Hope  had  not  ceased  to  bear  King,  Sr., 
bravely  onward.  They  would  find  the  flow 
of  one  of  the  rivers.  They  would  soon  have 
their  “wounded”  boat  on  real  water.  They 
would  run  upon  fishermen  in  Tarpon  Lake, 
or  near  the  headwaters  of  Harney  River. 
One  of  the  innumerable  small  streams  would 
bear  them  to  safety  before  food  and  water 
reached  the  final  ebb. 

The  morning  of  the  third  was  unbearably 
warm.  Waves  of  heat  danced  over  the 
murky  sloughs,  or  festooned  the  myrtle- 
crowned  island  clumps.  Again  came  that 
fetid,  horrid  odor  of  decayed  fish.  The 
muck,  even  when  dead  gar  or  masses  of 
minnows  did  not  dot  its  surface,  was  seeth¬ 
ing  with  their  decomposition.  This,  mingling 
with  the  pungent  gasses  given  off  by  disin- 
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tegrating  vegetable  matter,  made  breathing 
a  hardship  for  all  of  the  party. 

Catlow  was  feeling  far  from  well.  Some¬ 
thing  he  had  eaten  disagreed  with  him. 
That  intermittent  diet  of  lumpkin  and  bear 
and  remnants  of  supplies  had  "thrown  him 
off.”  He  attempted  to  smile  through  the 
unnerving  hours — did  his  bit  when  called 
upon,  but  he  seemed. to  sense  the  approach¬ 
ing  disaster. 

They  pushed  on,  always  to  the  South, 
but  never  in  a  direct  course,  for  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  water  ways  for  the  boat. 
There  were  times  when  the  shallow 
sloughs  and  ribs  of  rock  threatened  to  mu¬ 
tilate  their  little  craft.  And  it  was  at  such 
periods  that  the  three  of  them  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  drag  or  lift  the  skiff  across  grind¬ 
ing  portages. 

THE  reader  should  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  country  over  which  they 
were  passing.  The  eye’s  range  took 
in  only  a  desolate  and  monotonous  stretch 
of  flat  ’Glades,  occasionally  brightened  by 
tiny  myrtle  chimps  or  larger  hammocks. 
These  offered  no  relief — no  change  of  per¬ 
spective  or  prospect.  One  almost  identical 
with  the  other,  they  were  comprised  of 
similar  verdure — the  myrtle  and  the  bay, 
rising  seldom  higher  than  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet;  the  profusion  of  Boston  fern, 
growing  from  dark  masses  of  vine,  poison 
ivy,  and  custard  apple.  Sawgrass 
girdled  them  and  made  access  diffi¬ 
cult.  There  .  were  snakes  beyond 
counting.  Moccasins,  venomous  and 
unmoved,  lay  stretched  upon  rotting 
bay  trunks  or  glided  sinuously 
through  the  low  water.  The  oozy 
“plolop”  of  ’gators,  many  eight  feet 
in  length,  was  continuous  and  at 
night  they  “barked”  incessantly.  They 
sleep — by  a  strange  provision  of  na¬ 
ture — with  one  eye  always  open  and 
these  eyes  glare  like  pocket  search¬ 
lights  with  a  burning  prismatic  in¬ 
tensity  that  never  loses  its  uncanny  fascin¬ 
ation  to  a  watcher  in  the  dark. 

At  noon,  a  stop  was  made  on  a  sizable 
hammock.  It  was  necessary  to  clear  the 
vegetation  with  machetes,  so  numerous 
I  were  the  reptiles.  A  nest  of  tiny,  wrig- 
j  gling  coral  snakes  provided  exciting  sport 
j  for  the  boys,  who  slashed  at  them  right 
j  and  left  until  the  ground  danced  with 
I  severed  remnants.  The  coral  specimen  is 
peculiarly  beautiful.  Its  body  is  a  shiny 
gun-barrel  blue,  looped  at  the  throat  by  a 
brilliant  band  of  geranium  yellow. 

On  this  hammock  Mr.  King  pointed  out 
several  bushes  of  wild  coffee.  The  small 
berries,  when  munched,  give  a  faint  hint  of 
'  the  cultivated  bean.  Indians  brew  a  far 
from  delectable  concoction  from  them. 
Long  ago,  coffee  plants — a  few  of  them — 
;  were  brought  over  from  other  Tropic 
j  shores  and  birds  carried  stray  seeds  to 
1  ’Glades  propagation,  where  they  finally 
lost  caste  in  the  great  wilderness. 

It  was  here,  also,  that  the  explorers  saw 
!  their  first  battle  royal  between  an  eight 
1  foot  rattler  and  its  mortal  enemy,  the  In- 
|  digo  snake.  Catlow  was  slashing  away  at 
ithe  underbrush  to  complete  the  clearing, 
'when  he  saw  the  combatants  and  called  ex- 
'citedlv  to  his  companions  to  come  and  see 
,the  sport. 

The  reptiles  were  too  far  along  with 
'their  misunderstanding  to  brook  interfer¬ 
ence  or  to  take  notice  of  the  audience. 
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\ ELICAU  ON  A 
DEAD  TREE. 


The  Indigo  snake  has  a  masterful  method 
quite  his  own  in  dealing  with  his  venomous 
foe.  Their  thrashing  bodies  created  no  end 
of  rumpus  in  the  brush  until  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  diamond  back  as  ever  raised  a 
rattle  sank  back  lifeless  across  the  ferns. 
The  Indigo,  sleek,  blue-black  and  un¬ 
harmed,  lost  no  time  in  hustling  to  cover. 
He  greatly  resembles  the  chicken  snake 
when  it  comes  to  conflict.  This  specimen 
was  easily  eight  feet  long. 

All  afternoon  the  party  worked  to  the 
South  in  desperate  little  forages  against 
contesting  sloughs.  Catlow  and  King,  Jr., 
would  pull  the  boat  over  almost  dry 
stretches,  whilst  Mr.  King  led  the  way, 
calling  back  a  word  of  caution,  when  he 
discovered  treacherous  limestone  ridges 
camouflaged  by  muck.  That  five  miles 
was  sheer  torture.  They  began  to  gag  at 
the  drinking  water  taken  either  from 
sloughs  or  sink-holes.  It 
was  dark  and  cloudy  and 
filled  with  vegetable  fibre. 
Far  from  quenching  thirst,  it 
seemed  to  aggravate  it.  Nor 
were  they  willing  to  stop 
long  enough  to  go  through 
the  laborious  processes  of 
boiling  and  primitive  filter¬ 
ing.  The  minutes  were  too 
precious ! 

There  were  periods  when 
the  going  was  better- — peri¬ 
ods  when  four  feet  of  muck 
and  water  gave  the  boat  back 
its  mission,  with  no  one 
aboard.  And  once  Mr. 
King,  his  .face  reflecting  a 
happier  frame  of  mind, 
plowed  back  through  knee- 
deep  muck,  to  dangle  a  pro¬ 
testing  blue  sea-crab  under 
Catlow’s  nose.  They  were 
nearing  Harney  and  the  salt 
water!  That  night  John 
managed  to  kill  an  owl.  Its 
barred  wings  and  clean,  fine 
head  invited  the  taxidermist’s  art,  aside 
from  food  considerations.  He  saved  all 
that  was  preservable  of  this  queer  ’Glade 
hooter  and  wrapped  him  methodically  in 
a  bit  of  paper. 

“You  act  as  if  you  expected  to  be  home 
in  a  day  or  so,”  grunted  Catlow,  who  had 
watched  operations  with  the  scowling  pes¬ 
simism  which  comes  with  illness. 

“Sure  I  do- — sometime !”  was  John’s 
quick  rejoinder,  “cheer  up,  old  scout, 
we’re  not  dead  yet,  you  know,  even  if  the 
owl  is.” 

SUPPER  was  not  de  luxe  that  night. 
For  the  most  part,  it  consisted  of  a 
mess  of  grits  and  corn  meal  in  a  pip¬ 
ing  hot  blend.  But  the  portions  were  pa¬ 
thetically  meagre.  Owl,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  in  an  aside,  is  a  cultivated  taste. 

As  before,  camp  was  made  in  a  myrtle 
clump.  The  mosquitoes  were  barbarous 
and  no  half-way  preparations  for  the 
night  were  thinkable.  First  came  two 
sturdy  bay  poles,  with  notches,  for  the 
rope ;  then  the  four  corner  stakes  and  the 
rain-proof  fly.  Netting  on  four  sides  was 
tucked  in  at  the  ground  beneath  sleeping 
blankets,  with  shotgun  and  rifles  as  added 
weight.  The  lantern  hung  at  one  end,  its 
yellow  light  weirdly  radiant  in  this  vast 
darkness. 

A  heavy  fall  of  dew,  coupled  with  one 
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Views  of  a  characteristic  ’gator  hole  with  its  overhanging  saw-grass,  well  padded  down  by  coons,  panthers  and  alligators.  In 
center  a  large  slough,  once  six  feet  under  water,  now  carpeted  with  dying  yellow  dock  and  the  bodies  of  innumerable  gar 


of  those  heavy  tropic  downpours  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  made  all  hands 
thankful  that  they  had  constructed  a  real 
camp.  Every  available  tin  had  been  put 
out  to  catch  the  blessed  torrent.  And  how 
good  it  tasted,  sizzling  as  it  went  down ! 

The  boys  found  no  game  worth  the  kill¬ 
ing,  although  they  were  up  before  dawn 


A  view  of  a  drying  area;  hidden  lime¬ 
stone  reefs  made  skiff  work  dangerous 


with  their  rifles,  scouting  from  one  myrtle 
clump  to  another,  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
There  were  visible  tracks  in  the  black, 
spongy  earth — tracks  of  panther,  coon, 
’gator,  wild  cat  and  evidences  of  other 
game,  but  these  marks  were  old.  All  liv¬ 
ing  things  had  sought  deeper  water !  It 
meant  their  salvation.  The  night  rains 
were  not  of  sufficient  volume  to  help  mat¬ 
ters  much.  One  day’s  heat  devoured  it — 
lapped  it  up  or  drove  it  down  into  the 


muck.  Palmetto  cabbage  had  begun  to 
make  its  appearance.  There  were  huge 
clusters  of  it,  rank  and  offensive. 

CATLOW  and  John  were  puzzled  at  the 
peculiar  growths  on  the  saw  grass. 
High  up  on  the  blades,  which  had 
been  oddly  pulled  together,  sometimes  as 
many  as  thirty  in  a  group,  there  were  well- 
fashioned  balls  of  fibre,  leaves  and  tiny 
twigs. 

“These,”  explained  Mr.  King,  “are  the 
aerial  dry-season  nests  of  a  small  ant. 
When  the  surrounding  country  is  compar¬ 
atively  free  from  water,  the  colony  begins 
bungalow  work.  The  ants  have  intuition 
of  a  highly  intelligent  order.  They  know 
that  sooner  or  later  the  wet  season  will  set 
in — that  they  will  be  temporarily  isolated — 
that  the  hammocks  and  clumps  will  be 
inaccessible  to  them.  So  they  shrewdly 
pick  out  the  tallest  clusters  of  saw  grass 
— and  the  most  sturdy— weld  them  together 
in  sufficient  number,  at  the  top,  and  build 
a  nest.  It  is  of  sufficient  proportions  to 
accommodate  all  hands,  including  food  and 
eggs.  The  nests  are  usually  eight  feet 
from  the  muck  and  will  stand  up  under  the 
most  persistent  and  destructive  storms. 
Finally,  as  the  water  level  rises,  they  climb 
to  their  snug  retreat,  well  provisioned  and 
safe  from  harm.” 

Breakfast  and  lunch  were  of  one  ration 
— onion  soup.  Served  hot,  it  was  splen¬ 
did,  nevertheless.  The  boys  greedily 
spooned  out  the  contents  of  a  can  of  con¬ 
densed  milk — and  acquired  a  new  thirst 
that  remained  with  them  until  nightfall. 

It  had  been  an  enervating  day !  Their 
hands  were  feverish  and  blistered ;  their 
backs  shot  with  rheumatic  pains.  Wading 
through  the  saw  grass  for  so  many  miles 
had  cut  and  slashed  their  khaki  trousers 
and  worn  the  leggings  to  a  dilapidated 
frazzle.  Toes  were  pushing  from  water 
soaked  shoes. 


At  five  o’clock  the  boat  rammed  its  nose 
into  black  mud  and  silt.  As  far  as  they 
could  see  ahead,  it  was  dry  country,  save 
for  one  treacle-like  thread  of  dark  water 
that  disappeared  into  a  fringe  of  low  trees 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  further  south. 

“It’s  the  absolute  limit  of  the  waterway,” 


Catlow  and  John,  Jr.,  searching  for  game 
along  an  old  Indian  canoe  trail 


groaned  Catlow,  “we’re  up  against  it  good 
and  proper.  I’m — I’m  worried — just  plain 
worried.”  He  could  not  conceal  his  anx¬ 
iety — an  increased  apprehension  over  any¬ 
thing  he  had  confessed  before — an  appre¬ 
hension  felt  by  his  companions,  if  not  so 
openly  shown. 

Mr.  King  was  helping  John  with  the  tent 
on  the  edge  of  a  hammock.  Catlow  was 
gathering  wood  for  the  fire.  Suddenly 
King,  Sr.,  straightened  and  adjusted  his 
long  range  glasses  to  his  eyes.  For  fully 


xvir.  King  at  his  surveying  instruments.  In  the  central  picture  a  machete  has  been  thrust  into  the  bed  of  a  slough  to  mark  its 
outer  rim.  When  the  water  receded  hundreds  of  fish  died  under  the  hot  rays  of  the  downpouring  sun 
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Amid  the  whispering  leaves  in  a  tangle  of  picturesque  foliage,  Mr.  King  clips  an 
air-plant  from  a  dead  tree  with  his  machete.  The  interior  of  a  myrtle  hammock 


five  minutes  he  swept  the  southern  hori¬ 
zon.  When  he  looked  up,  the  boys  who 
had  unconsciously  followed  his  every 
movement,  saw  him  double  one  brown  fist. 

{  <T _ ¥  ARNEY  by  tomorrow!”  he  all  but 

shouted.  “Boys,  we’re  safe !” 

“W — what  do  you  mean?”  John 

gasped. 

“Mangrove  over  yonder !” 

He  pointed  to  the  distant  fringe  of  green, 
into  which  the  murky  stream  disappeared. 

“Mangrove,”  repeated  the  boys,  as  if 
naming  some  magic  password. 

“It  is  peculiar  to  the  West  Coast,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  King,  “there  you  find  it  in  its 
greatest  profusion.  There  are  so  many 
rivers — each  river  has  so  many  small  tribu¬ 
taries — the  extremities  of  land  are  marshy 
at  all  times  and  this  the  mangrove  prefers. 
They  are  the  most  picturesque  of  ’Glade 
trees.” 

Both  Catlow  and  John,  Jr.,  recalled  that 
they  had  seen  little  or  no  mangrove  during 
the  trip  up  to  now.  The  significance  of 
their  companion’s  discovery  began  to  be 
apparent.  Even  Catlow,  who  was  still 
suffering  from  his  mysterious  ailment  and 
who  weighed  things  in  a  rather  critical 
way  before  he  permitted  himself  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  Optimism,  seemed  more  cheerful 
after  that.  The  camp  was  whipped  into 
shape  with  accelerated  hopes  and  fingers. 

They  remembered  that  night,  however, 
in  the  period  to  follow,  with  shuddering 
retrospection.  The  somewhat  deeper  water 
and  the  marshy  land  surrounding  the  little 
slough  that  wound  off  to  the  mangrove 
swamp  had  invited  alligators  from  the 


dry  areas.  Every  one  of  the  eight  uncanny 
hours  was  made  horrible  by  the  guttural, 
asthmatic  and  altogether  sinister  “barks” 
of  the  'gators.  They  kept  at  it  incessant¬ 
ly.  And  the  sound  of  their  clumsy  bodies, 
as  they  crawled  through  the  saw  grass  or 
went  lumbering  along  the  shore  of  the 
hammock,  made  sleep  unthinkable. 

The  camp  was  not  molested,  but  its  close 
proximity  to  the  sloughs  brought  these 
unwelcome  neighbors  within  uncomfortable 
ear-shot.  The  boys  slept,  after  a  fashion 
and  Mr.  King  kept  the  fire  going  until 
dawn,  that  its  flickering  rays  might  give 
warning  should  a  ’gator  decide  to  go  for¬ 
aging  too  near  the  camp. 

“Those  chaps  are  aware  that  something 
is  wrong  in  the  ’Glades,”  declared  Mr. 
King  at  breakfast ;  “it’s 
the  drouth — the  water 
is  getting  too  scarce 
'  for  them.  Their  bark 
is  the  bark  of  newly- 
awakened  fear.  No 
wonder  the  Tamiami 
Canal  is  alive  with 
them.  It’s  their  last 
stand  against  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 


took  to  the  boat  at  five  o’clock.  He  comes 
out  with  the  warmth  and  sun.  The  slight¬ 
est  chill  in  the  air  sends  him  hustling  for 
his  hole  in  the  muck.  Mr.  King  had 
counted  on  shooting  a  young  alligator  and 
introducing  the  boys  to  a  new  meat  dish. 
Even  'gator  steaks  would  not  be  despised 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  turn,  they  blazed  away  at  fair  targets, 
the  first  mile  or  so  from  the  hammock, 
but  ammunition  was  faulty  and  aim  poor. 
The  few  lazy  targets  became  suddenly  an¬ 
imate  and  disappeared.  ’Gator  meat  is  an 
acquired  taste,  along  with  wild  cat  and 
gar.  It  is  strong,  to  the  nauseating  point, 
yet  Indians  have  been  known  to  get  away 
with  it  in  a  pinch.  Bad  as  conditions  were, 
the  three  unfortuantes  could  not  have  for- 
seen  the  events  which  were  so  soon  to 
plunge  them  into  a  peril,  where  either  ’ga¬ 
tor  or  gar  would  seem  feast  fit  for  a  mon¬ 
arch.  It  had  come  on  insidiously,  this 
tightening  of  the  food  supply.  Only  a  day 
or  so  previous,  it  seemed  to  them,  they 
had  been  laughing — had  looked  upon  their 
exploit  as  a  Great  Adventure,  high-lighted 
here  and  there  by  the  most  casual  intima¬ 
tion  of  danger. 

Now  they  looked  with  ever-increasing 
dread  upon  the  empty  tins  and  boxes  be¬ 
neath  the  skiff  seats.  Even  the  kerosene 
was  almost  gone.  That  was  why  Mr.  King 
had  left  the  lantern  unlighted,  and  relied 
upon  the  camp  fire.  The  body  would  suf¬ 
fer  in  another  way.  Mosquitoes  and  red 
bugs  were  ravenously  present  and  in  large 
numbers.  Oil  was  the  sole  antidote. 

By  noon,  they  had  reached  a  shell 
mound,  sparsely  overgrown,  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  mangrove  clump.  Catlow  was 
suffering  from  a  violent  headache.  John 
complained,  too.  Mr.  King  volunteered  to 
take  the  skiff  and  examine  the  slough,  as 
it  writhed  off  under  the  mangroves.  He 
looked  back  at  them  as  they  sat  dejectedly 

in  a  patch  of  cab¬ 
bage  palms.  Yes, 
they  WERE  sick ! 
The  terrible  or¬ 
deal  and  anxiety 
were  leaving  an 
unmis  t  a  k  a  b  1  e 
trace.  Their  faces 
were  drawn  and 
thin,  their  eyes 
suspiciously  dull. 
All  “fire”  and 
youthful  endur¬ 
ance  had  fled. 
These  once  buoy- 
(  CONTINUED  ON 
PAGE  380) 


THE  day 
was 
o  v  er- 
cast,  which 
a  cc  o  unted 
for  scarce¬ 
ly  a  sign  of 
’gators  a  s 
the  party 
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LAKE  ANDES  IN  THE  PRAIRIE  VALLEY 

A  STORY  OF  THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  A  STAGNANT  SLOUGH  ON  AN  INDIAN  RESER¬ 
VATION  INTO  A  MIGHTY  ARTIFICIAL  BODY  OF  WATER  TEEMING  WITH  BLACK  BASS 


THE  acorn  that  stretches  from  out  its 
frail  shell  until  it  towers  a  mighty 
oak,  builds  well,  and  the  matured 
forest  pinnacle  stands  a  monument  of  glory 
to  the  tiny  pod  that  patiently  fetched  the 
salts  of  the  earth  until  all  beholders  must 
proclaim  the  giant  tree  a  perfect  work. 

Analogous  to  the  towering  forest  oak 
and  its  history  of  slow  but  steady  growth 
is  the  rise  of  Lake 
Andes  out  of  a  prairie 
valley  where  there 
was  only  a  stagnant 
slough  and  a  bone 
dry  expanse  that 
knew  no  living  thing 
save  the  muskrat, 
mud-hen,  and  the  bad 
boy  of  the  wild — the 
coyote. 

Previous  to  the 
yeaj  1890,  Sioux  In¬ 
dians,  and  now  and 
then  a  squaw-man, 
meandered  to  the 
little  marshy  stretch 
of  ground  in  quest  of 
fur,  fin  or  feathers. 

No  settlers  were  to 
be  found  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles 
from  the  marsh  for 
the  reason  that  the 
land  was  (and  still 
is)  the  property  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  It 
is  a  reservation,  but  the  lake  is  free  to  all 
who  desire  to  seek  recreation  and  pit  their 
prowess  against  the  black  bass. 

During  the  summer  of  1890  governmen¬ 
tal  functionaries  brought  in  two  six-inch 
flowing  wells  close  to  the  nucleus  around 
which  grew  the  mighty  artificial  body  of 
water  and  at  once  began  a  transformation 
as  marvellous  as  that  of  an  acorn  to  the 
stateliest  of  oaks. 

This  fountain  in  the  arid  Valley  gushed 
forth  a  stream  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
continued  to  perform,  rain  or  shine.  The 
officials  in  charge  of  the  work  sank  an¬ 
other  a  mile  west  of  this  producer  and  it, 
too,  has  lived  up  to  the  par  of  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  intrepid  experimenters. 

What  few  fish  were  then  in  the  little 
puddle  were  saved  to  the  occasional  visit¬ 
ors.  No  more  did  the  hungry'  rays  from 
the  midsummer  sun  parboil  the  piscatory 
pioneers  and  suck  to  the  heavens  all  but 
the  last  drop  of  nature’s  harvest  of  dew, 
rain  and  melted  snow-flake.  No  more  did 
the  industrious  muskrat  see  where  nature 
made  a  mistake  in  not  supplying  him  with 
a  pair  of  wings  or  a  post-hole  auger.  That 
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is,  until  the  year  1893,  when  a  series  of  hot 
winds  floated  across  the  middle  west  and 
the  fire-soaked  zephyrs  evaporated  the  shal¬ 
low  lake  until  fish  cavorted  like  jack- 
rabbits  or  parched  and  died  by  thousands. 
In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  two  six-inch 
streams  of  water  spouted  continually,  the 
tremendous  evaporation  which  took  place 
the  entire  summer  again  lowered  the  life 


of  the  project  until  utter  extinction  of  the 
sanctuary  was  not  only  threatened  but 
grew  apace  before  the  eyes  of  the  daunt¬ 
less  governmental  experts. 

During  1896  another  brace  of  artesian 
wells  were  successfully  drilled.  The  bat¬ 
tery  of  four  continued  to  belch  forth  a 
river  of  clear  crystal  until  some  time  in 
the  year  1898,  when  came  another  sum¬ 
mer  with  breezes  brazenly  proclaiming  they 
had  lately  flirted  with  scorching  regions. 
Again  down  went  the  auger  that  knew  the 
home  of  incessant  solace  for  fish  and  fish 
fancier.  Of  the  six  wells  brought  in  not 
one  but  continues  to  emit  a  powerful  cur¬ 
rent  that  unceasingly  adds  to  Lake  Andes. 

RECENTLY  the  writer  was  invited  to 
join  a  party  destined  to  chug-chug  to 
Andes  for  the  express  purpose  of 
framing  up  on  the  wily  black  bass.  Our 
mental  picture  of  the  place  was  not  roseate. 
We  saw  a  vast  valley  filled  with  an  un¬ 
broken  array  of  y'ellow  clay  hillocks,  the 
whole  of  which  was  framed  with  a  chain 
of  sandy  ridges.  No  trees  were  in  sight 
and  the  carpet  of  buffalo-grass  was  shriv¬ 
elled.  Not  a  single  sign  of  civilization. 


No  delight  awaited  the  roving  eye  save  the 
stagnant-juiced,  squatty  sink-hole  called 
locally  Lake  Andes. 

Time  and  again  we  had  been  told  the 
place  had  been  transformed  from  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  desolation  to  a  glowing 
canvas  of  rare  handiwork,  but  the  old  im¬ 
pression,  that  which  we  saw  and  experi¬ 
enced  when  our  throat  threatened  to  crack 
for  one  drop  of  fresh 
water,  held  forth  no 
glittering  oasis  for 
him  who  would  fly 
for  the  home  of  the 
bass.  But  the  boys 
were  determined. 

So  we  started.  E. 
H.  Whelan  is  Mayor 
of  O’Neill.  Mike 
Horisky  is  a  mail 
clerk  on  the  Burling¬ 
ton.  Parnell  Golden 
is  a  real  estate  op¬ 
erator.  Mike  Kirwin 
is  an  artist  and  the 
writer — well,  the  last 
time  he  got  caught 
rustling  cattle  by  the 
light  of — well,  never 
mind ;  we  can  say  we 
have  never  committed 
matrimony  anyhow ! 

Lake  Andes  is  in 
the  southern  part  of 
Bon  Homme  County  in  the  state  of  South 
Dakota.  The  lake  proper  is  still  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Uncle  Samuel  and  is  free  to  all. 
The  land  adjoining  the  water  is,  save  a 
small  strip  fringing  the  lake,  the  property 
of  government  wards.  It  is  61  miles  due 
north  of  O’Neill  and  7  north  of  old  Fort 
Randall.  The  city  of  Wagoner  lies  on 
the  east  side  and  Lake  Andes  on  the  west. 
The  Milwaukee  railway  runs  through  the 
latter. 

So  we  came  to  a  halt.  Instead  of  a  val¬ 
ley  of  wind-seared  grass  our  eyes  feasted 
on  a  sheet  of  water  which  is  18  miles  in 
length  and  from  one  to  three  in  width. 
The  average  depth  is  twenty  feet.  Two 
thousand  persons,  whose  homes  lay  to  the 
four  winds,  were  ducking  and  dodging  and 
slipping  and  sliding  in  skiff  and  canoe  and 
bark  and  launch.  We  hung  our  hats  on 
pegs  in  the  country  tavern  and  took  a 
spin  in  a  powerful  gas  launch.  No  sooner 
had  the  sun  snuggled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
western  hills  than  came  the  fantastic  moans 
and  whispers  from  the  instruments  that 
made  music  for  the  disciples  of  Terpsi¬ 
chore  who  were  solving  the  intricate  enig¬ 
mas  decreed  for  heel  and  toe.  Such  span- 
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gled  frocks  and  festooned  pavilions  ap¬ 
peared  too  rich  in  ornamentation  for  a 
place  where  yesterday  my  pantaloons  were 
polka  dotted  with  needle-tusked  sandbars 
and  where  my  throat  nearly  turned  to  a 
short  length  of  gas-pipe  on  account  of  the 
no-water  sign.  If  I  could  indite  the 
thoughts  that  were  mine  when  I  caught  the 
plaintive  timbre  of  the  violin  from  a  bow¬ 
ery  a  mile  distant;  if  I  could  put  on  paper 
the  weird  fancies  mothered  by  the  sight 
of  society  abloom  where  yesterday  the 
coyote  and  the  Redskin  figuratively  passed 
the  time  of  day,  this  page  would  go  up  in 
a  vermilion  hued  puff  of  smoke. 

LAKE  Andes  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in¬ 
land  lake  in  America  without  an  out¬ 
let.  Veteran  bass  fishermen  galore 
say  no  fishing  retreat  in  the  country  equals 
Andes.  Both  the  state  and  nation  have 
dumped  millions  of  black  bass  in  the  sheet. 
Minnows  are  not  permitted  for  bait,  the 
reason  being  the  danger  run  of  inducing 
such  tribes  as  carp  and  other  undesirables. 
At  present  the  species  in  the  lake  are 
black  bass,  bull-head  and  pike.  Bass  are 
to  be  had  by  the  million.  Bull-heads  are 
plentiful  and  the  pike  are  but  fairly  get¬ 
ting  a  foot-hold. 

Ranchers  are  now  complaining  about  the 
encroachment  of  the  artificial  wonder  on 
their  estates.  It  is  said  an  outlet  is  to  be 
made  soon  that  will  connect  the  lake  with 
White  Swan  creek,  and  great  care  is  to 
be  exercised  to  screen  so  no  enemy  fish 
can  navigate  to  Andes.  The  lake  is  rising 
at  the  rate  of  a  foot  a  year.  Red  Cloud 
Island  lies  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
lake.  Time  was  when  Gondolia  lake  was 
a  half  day’s  travel  from  Andes,  whose 
waters  now  hold  Gondolia  amalgamated 
with  her  own.  Several  of  the  artesian 
wells  now  are  half  a  mile  from  shore  and 
only  the  old-timer  can  locate  one.  No 
trees  are  studded  about  the  edge  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Sioux  for  the  reason  that  the 
border  spreads  before  saplings  attain  a 
foothold. 

In  the  three  days  our  clique  played 
sleight-of-hand  with  the  black  bass  we 
gave  123  the  fresh  air  treatment.  The 
average  weight  was  three  pounds. 

Many  things  were  learned  about  this 
fish  by  the  members  of  our  crew.  The 
most  interesting  was  when  we  had  two 
dozen  in  a  gunny  sack  and  towed  them 


about  fondly  believing  they  could  obtain 
sufficient  air  through  the  bag  to  live.  All 
died.  Again,  we  discovered  that  bass,  when 
strung  through  the  gills,  small  boy  fash¬ 
ion,  may  be  quickly  and  successfully 
drowned.  They  hold  their  mouths  open 
and  the  inrushing  water  caused  by  the 
speed  of  the  boat  soon  robs  them  of  life. 
We  found  that  when  strung  through  both 
the  upper  and  lower  lips  they  may  be  towed 
from  Joplin  to  Jericho  without  danger  of 
suffocation. 

We  had  thousands  of  strikes.  All  the 
fish  that  struck  let  loose  of  the  prong  like 
domesticated  lightning.  An  old-timer  fig¬ 
ured  this  out  for  us.  Perhaps  he  is  wrong, 
but  the  thing  looks  reasonable.  He  said 
that  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  water  is 
literally  polluted  with  pollen  from  moss, 
wild  rice,  celery  and  whatnot.  This  acts 
on  the  bass  much  like  hay  fever  on  hu¬ 
mans,  making  them  loth  to  partake  of  food 


One  need  not  be  wealthy  to  own  a  cottage 


but  leaving  them  with  the  old  fire  and  fight 
when  anything  comes  in  view.  Though  it 
seems  strange  to  accuse  the  bass  of  having 
contracted  hay  fever,  all  of  our  party  hold 
to  this  theory  since  we  found  not  one  bit 
of  food  in  any  of  the  stomachs  of  the  123. 
Perchance  some  of  the  veteran  bass  artists 
may  be  able  to  focus  a  ray  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  on  this  phase  of  our  observations. 

No  carp  ever  went  to  the  skillet  with 
the  perfume  horse-power  our  bass  carried. 
The  flavor  was  much  like  that  of  well- 
cured  mud.  An  old  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Peek-A-Boo-In-The-Night  informed  us 
that  boiling  water  and  soda  would  remove 
the  scent.  We  tried  it  and  it  did  the  trick. 

THE  lake  has  grown  to  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  its  rim  is  stationed  with  an 
array  of  hamlets,  hills,  council  re¬ 
treats  and  camping  grounds  of  a  race  of 


The  breeze-swept  waters  are  a  boon 


yesterday.  In  our  initial  swing  around  the 
fin  conservatory  we  passed  the  following 
fancifully  christened  places :  Red  Cloud, 
Maiden  Lake,  Three  Finger  Lake,  Fire¬ 
water,  Fancy  Hat,  Nancy  Hanks,  Hell’s 
South  Forty,  Dead  Man  Slough,  Round 
Moon  Lake,  Mary’s  Gulch,  Echo  Canyon, 
Eternal  Hill  and  Starlight  Gap.  These  are 
in  addition  to  the  flourishing  towns  of  Lake 
Andes,  Wagoner  and  Ravenna. 

Some  authorities  maintain  that  Lake 
Andes  is  destined  to  become  a  briny  sea 
in  time  unless  the  proposed  graduated 
drainage  ditch  is  installed  so  the  overflow 
may  trickle  to  White  Swan  creek,  where  it 
will  be  quickly  introduced  to  the  Father  of 
Muds — the  Missouri.  The  water  spouting 
from  the  six  artesian  wells  is  heavily  pol¬ 
luted  with  alkali,  so  much  so  that  the 
heavy  six-inch  pipe  once  in  evidence  has 
been  eaten  entirely  away.  The  proposed 
ditch  need  be  but  one  mile  in  length  and 
comparatively  shallow.  The  danger  of  in¬ 
troducing  carp  is  the  brake  that  holds  in 
check  this  work,  for  this  fish  once  in  the 
lake  means  the  finis  brand  skull-and-cross- 
boned  on  the  future  of  every  bass  in  the 
pool,  since  carp  are  to  the  fish  family  what 
the  crows  and  sparrows  and  starlings  are 
to  the  gems  of  the  air. 

What  appears  to  be  a  shameful  sin  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  supervision  over  the  an¬ 
tics  of  the  thousands  of  anglers  who  an¬ 
nually  come  from  every  state  in  the  union 
to  pit  their  prowess  against  the  army  of 
the  bass.  The  nearest  warden  is  said  to 
reside  at  Wagoner,  and  the  reason  we  did 
not  come  across  with  our  non-resident  fees 
is  because  we  were  unable  to  locate  a  war¬ 
den.  This  lack  of  inspection  seems  to  be 
decimating  the  fish  like  an  incipient  plague. 
Colonel  Lynch,  the  Indian  Agent,  resides 
at  Wagoner  and  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
conserve  the  larder  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
and  stomachs  of  his  grown-up  children. 
But  it  is  the  same  old  story  of  a  willing 
Red  Riding  Hood  against  the  scarlet  tongue 
and  sparkling  tusks  of  a  wolf. 

WE  were  supposed  to  leave  for  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  But 
three  days  on  the  bosom  of  Lake 
Andes  are  not  enough ! 

We  were  casting  from  boats  when  the 
time  agreed  on  rolled  around.  Each  of  our 
two  boat  loads  should  have  quit  fishing  at 
three  bells.  But  we  failed  to  leave  the 
little  sea  until  the  jewels  of  the  heavens 
sparkled  and  danced  like  a  field  of  lantern- 
flies  aglow  in  the  crystal  body  of  Lake 
Andes.  And  here  is  the  reason : 

About  three  o’clock  the  whispering  breeze 
faded  and  the  nervous  little  wavelets  with 
their  liquid  lucid  dimples  were  erased  from 
(continued  on  page  365) 
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WHY’S  AND  HOW’S  OF  DRY  FLY  FISHING 

PART  THREE  ADVANCES  THE  CAREFUL  STUDENT  OF  THE  ART  OF  CASTING 
THE  DRY  FLY  TO  REAL  PROFICIENCY  WITH  THE  ROD  AT  THE  STREAMSIDE 


AS  the  pupil  finds  he  can  cast  a  longer 
line  he  should  increase  the  length  of 
’  line  as  explained  last  month  in  the 
second  paper  of  this  series,  but  do  not  try 
to  cast  too  often  or  too  far  until  the  mus¬ 
cles  become  used  to  the  new  exercise  they 
are  put  to.  If,  after  lengthening  the  line, 
the  cast  is  not  a  success,  shorten  it  at  once 
by  reeling  up  a  few  feet  and  trying  with  the 
shorter  line  again. 

The  line  should  extend  itself  and  absorb 
all  the  energy  of  the  cast  or  throw,  while  it 
is  still  in  the  air,  and  not  on  the  lawn. 
Fig.  9  shows  the  right  method,  b„  b,,  the 
wrong  method  is  illustrated  at  ax,  a2. 

When  the  pupil  has  arrived  at  a  stage 
where  he  can  extend  50  feet  of  line  with¬ 
out  any  trouble,  not  once  in  two  or  three 
attempts,  but  every  time  he  must  learn 
how  to  dry  his  fly.  He  should  shorten  his 
line  to  at  least  10  feet  less  than  the  distance 
he  can  cast  with  ease.  He  then  goes 
through  the  motions  of  casting,  but  he 
checks  or  stops  his  rod  at  a  rather  higher 
point  than  “d,”  Fig.  7.  (See  May  issue  of 
Forest  and  Stream.)  The  line  straightens 
out  as  shown  in  Fig  10,  “a,”  and  before 
the  line  can  fall  on  to  the  lawn  he  moves 
the  rod  back  to  position  “b,”  Fig.  10,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  “c,”  Fig.  7.  He 
now  makes  the  forward  motion  again  and 
checks,  moves  back  and  repeats  these  “false 
casts’’  a  couple  of  times,  and  the  last  time 
lets  the  rod  come  to  position  “d”  (Fig.  7), 
and  the  line  falls  on  the  lawn. 

DRYING  the  flv,  i.  e.  making  three  or 
four  false  casts  in  the  air  is  the  most 
difficult  part  to  learn.  But  if  the  be¬ 
ginner  will  only  not  try  to  be  too  quick  and 
not  try  to  handle  too  long  a  line  at  first, 
the  seemingly  difficult  feat  will  become 
very  easy  in  time.  When  making  the  false 
casts  the  time  taken  for  the  line  to  straight¬ 
en  out  in  front  should  be  noticed;  this  will 
give  a  very  good  gauge  of  the  length  of 
time  for  the  pause  at  “c”  in  Fig.  7. 
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This  pause  is  the  most  important  thing 
about  casting.  If  the  rod  is  slanted  for¬ 
ward  too  soon  the  fly  is  liable  to  be  popped 
off,  and  if  too  much  time  is  allowed  for  the 
pause,  the  line  will  fall  down  and  touch  the 
ground  behind  and  spoil  the  action  of  the 
forward  cast. 


By  R.  L.  M.  (CALIFORNIA) 


D  L.  M.  (California) ,  the  author 
f  '  •  of  this  article,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  authorities  on  dry  fly 
fishing  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  a  devotee  of  the  art  for  over 
thirty  years  and  has  either  person¬ 
ally  met  or  been  in  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  acknowledged  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  British  school  of  dry  fly 
men,  although  the  greater  part  of  his 
fishing  has  been  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  therefore  well  able  to 
instruct  both  the  novice  and  those  of 
some  experience  in  the  art  of  cast¬ 
ing  the  dry  fly.  The  April  Forest 
and  Stream  contained  the  first  paper 
of  the  series,  zvhich  will  be  continued 
through  several  issues.  [Editors.] 


In  all  the  diagrams  of  fly  casting  the 
pupil  is  facing  toward  the  left  of  the  illus¬ 
trations. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  foregoing  instruc¬ 
tions  will  enable  an  absolute  novice  to  be¬ 
come.  proficient,  but  I  learnt  to  cast  a  fly 
from  a  much  briefer  explanation  of  the  art. 
I  used  to  practice  on  a  lawn  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  where  I  was  safe  from  rude 
remarks  of  the  passersby,  and  when  we 
moved  to  the  city  and  lived  in  an  apartment 
I  used  to  lean  out  of  a  window  in  the 
light  well  and  keep  up  the  good  work. 
Even  today  after  over  30  years  of  fly 
fishing,  I  make  a  business  of  keeping  my 
hand  in  by  often  practicing  on  the  lawn. 

I  took  one  lesson  from  a  past  master  of 
the  art,  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  that  lesson  was  to  tempo¬ 
rarily  thoroughly  spoil  my  casting;  but  I 
realized  that  the  things  I  had  learnt  from 
him  were  fundamentally  correct  and  by 
grafting  his  teachings  into  my  untaught  but 
effective  style,  I  improved  my  casting  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  The  unfortunate 
part  about  it  was  that  while  my  casting  was 
in  a  state  of  eclipse  I  had  an  invitation  to 
fish  on  a  very  celebrated  dry  fly  stream,  viz., 
The  Test  in  Hampshire,  England,  and  to 
my  dying  day  I  shall  always  blush  when  I 
think  of  the  horrible  exhibition  I  made  of 
myself  before  the  keeper  who  accompanied 
me  and  was  ready  to  use  the  landing  net, 
but  did  not. 

When  the  pupil  can  cast  a  long  line  and 
has  no  trouble  in  drying  his  fly,  he  should 
continue  to  practice  so  as  to  become  accu¬ 
rate.  In  dry  fly  fishing  accuracy  is  of 
great  importance ;  provided  there  is  not  a 
gusty,  variable  wind  blowing  one  should 
be  able  to  cast  the  fly  within  3  inches  of 
the  spot  aimed  at,  when  casting  up  to  So 
feet;  at  70  feet,  6  inches  one  way  or  the 
other,  is  good  work. 

Casting  with  a  gentle  wind  at  one’s  back 
is  easiest;  if  the  wind  is  a  high  one,  then 
having  it  at  one’s  back  is  a  disadvantage. 
In  casting  against  a  strong  head  wind,  it 
is  necessary  to  continue  the  forward  down¬ 
ward  action,  until  the  tip  of  the  rod  is 
nearly  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  a 


strong  wind  is  blowing  from  one  side  or 
the  other  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  hori¬ 
zontal  method  of  casting  instead  of  the 
overhead  method. 

In  making  the  horizontal  cast  the  action 
of  the  rod  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
Fig.  7 ;  but  imagine  you  are  looking  down 
on  the  fisherman  who  wields  his  rod  in  a 
horizontal,  instead  of  a  vertical  plane. 

The  overhead  cast  does  not  “cock  a  fly,” 
i.  e.,  make  it  float  with  wings  erect,  as 
easily  as  a  horizontal  cast,  because  unless 
every  bit  of  energy  is  absorbed  and  the  fly 
and  line  fall  of  their  own  weight  on  the 
water,  some  of  the  remaining  energy  will 
tend  to  drive  the  fly  on  to  the  water  and 
upset  it. 

Now  the  horizontal  cast  uses  up  the  en¬ 
ergy  before  the  fly  strikes  the  water;  con¬ 
sequently  the  fly,  falling  of  its  own  weight 
on  the  water,  settles  down  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  floating  with  wings  erect  in 
a  most  rational  manner. 

When  fishing  with  a  long  line  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  gather  up  considerable  slack  be¬ 
fore  lifting  the  line  and  drying  the  fly. 


Now  if  it  is  desirable  to  return  the  fly  to 
about  the  same  distance  as  the  previous 
cast,  let  a  little  of  the  slack  out  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  false  casts,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
slack  can  be  got  out  when  making  the 
final  cast.  After  the  downward  stroke  is 
finished  release  the  slack  and  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  traveling  wire  will  pull  this 
slack  through  the  guides  and  the  fly  will 
arrive  at  its  destination.  This  is  called 
“shooting  the  line.”  It  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  about  fly  casting  to  learn,  but  prac¬ 
tice  and  then  more  practice  will  gradually 
make  one  proficient. 

WHEN  one  comes  to  analyze  the  ac¬ 
tual  motion  of  the  hand  that  is 
holding  the  rod,  and  realizes  what 
a  very  small  amount  of  motion  takes  place, 
it  is  easily  understood  why  casting  is  not 
easy  to  learn. 

Two  consecutive  casts  may,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  be  two  exactly  similar 
motions  of  the  hand ;  but  the  results  are 
extraordinarily  different.  One  cast  will  be 
all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the  other  will 
cause  the  line  to  fall  in  a  bunch  on  the 
water.  In  the  faulty  cast  energy  was  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  wrong  moment. 
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“The  Complete  Science  of  Fly  Fishing 
and  Spinning,’’  by  F.  G.  Shaw,  contains  the 
best  written  description  of  how  to  cast  a 
fly,  but  as  I  before  remarked,  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  actual  instruction  will  accomplish 
more  than  hours  of  study. 

Having  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  be¬ 
ginner  considers  himself  fairly  competent 
to  cast  a  fly  accurately  and  to  a  fair  dis¬ 
tance  and  wishing  to  put  his  skill  to  the 
final  test  we  will  proceed  to  the  waterside. 

The  ideal  dry  fly  water  would  consist  of 
a  moderately  paced  stream  with  plenty  of 
good  deep  reaches  with  occasional  shal¬ 
lower  stretches  where  the  stream  is  faster 
and  runs  over  a  clear  gravelly  bottom. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  natural  feed  for 
the  trout  and  no  predatory  fish  to  prey  on 
the  trout. 

Before  commencing  to  fish  the  reel  line 
must  be  rubbed  down  with  red  deer  fat. 
This  substance  makes  the  line  float,  and 
without  treating  the  line  in  this  manner  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  practice  the  art  ; 
because  if  the  reel  line  should  sink  during 
the  fishing  of  a  cast,  when  the  line  is  re¬ 
covered  preparatory  to  another  cast,  the 
fly  which  presumably  has  been  floating,  is 
dragged  down  into  the  water  and  very 
thoroughly  drenched,  and  it  will  take  many 
more  false  casts  to  dry  the  fly  again. 


Furthermore,  a  much  longer  line  can  be 
handled  if  it  floats  on  top  than  if  it  sinks 
into  the  water. 

Select  the  nearest  artificial  imitation  of 
the  fly  that  the  trout  are  feeding  on  and 
having  tied  it  on  to  the  fine  end  of  the 
leader  anoint  the  fly  with  paraffine.  There 
are  various  methods  of  doing  this.  There 
is  a  small  bottle  with  a  little  camel’s  hair 
brush,  there  are  various  types  of  small 
atomizers,  but  the  device  I  use  consists 
of  a  small  metal  box  with  a  pad  of  soft 
felt  thoroughly  impregnated  with  paraffine. 
The  box  is  opened  and  the  fly  is  pressed 
down  on  the  pad  and  it  becomes  thorough¬ 
ly  oiled. 

Now  make  several  false  casts  in  the  air 
to  drive  off  the  surplus  oil  and  move  slowly 
towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  keeping  out 
of  sight  of  the  fish  as  much  as  possible. 

PRACTICALLY  all  dry  fly  fishing  is  up 
stream  fishing;  there  are  times,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  only  way  to  catch  a 
fish  is  to  cast  down  stream,  so  when  you 
come  within  sight  of  the  water  if  you  should 
happen  to  see  a  good  trout  rising  just  below 
where  you  are  standing,  withdraw  and, 
making  a  circuit,  approach  the  stream  again 
well  below  the  feeding  fish. 

Study  the  nature  of  the  various  surface 


currents  and  try  to  figure  out  just  where 
your  fly  must  fall  on  the  water  in  order  to 
float  over  the  rising  trout.  It  may  be  that 
the  stream  is  flowing  evenly  with  no  side 
eddies  to  deflect  the  course  of  your  fly; 
therefore  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be 
to  cast  the  fly  two  or  three  feet  directly 
above  the  spot  where  the  fish  is  feeding 
and  let  it  float  down  over  him.  The  first 
cast  over  a  rising  fish  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  produce  a  rise.  If  the  fish  does 
not  rise  at  the  first  cast  the  chances  of 
getting  that  fish  decrease  in  geometrical 
progression  with  each  succeeding  cast; 
therefore  the  first  cast  must  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  is  possible. 

If  the  distance  to  be  cast  seems  almost 
up  to  your  limit  of  long  distance  casting, 
try  to  get  a  little  closer  to  the  fish  by 
kneeling  down  and  crawling  towards  the 
fish.  Then  let  out  nearly  sufficient  line  to 
reach  the  spot  where  you  want  your  fly 
to  fall  on  the  water  and  make  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  false  cast  in  the  air  over  the  fish  and 
see  if  you  have  enough  line  out;  if  not  let 
out  enough  line  to  reach  the  place  and 
make  another  false  east.  Sometimes  on 
very  heavily  fished  waters  it  is  advisable 
to  make  these  preliminary  casts  a  little  to 
the  side  of  the  fish,  so  as  not  to  scare  him. 
(continued  on  page  370) 


THE  ETERNAL  QUERY-HOW  BIG  IS  A  TROUT 

MOST  ANGLERS  ARE  WILLING  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  THERE  IS  NO  LIMIT 
TO  THE  LENGTH  OR  WEIGHT  OR  BREADTH  OF  BEAM  OF  FONTINALIS 


JUST  as  an  over-ruling  Providence  made 
little  apples  in  contrast  to  big  ones,  so  it 
holds  true  in  the  law  of  Creation  that 
there  are  big  trout  quite  as  much  as  small 
trout.  With  the  little  ones  this  article  has 
not  to  deal.  They  are  common — too  com¬ 
mon  to  suit  the  average  angling  enthusiast. 
But  in  taking  up  consideration  of  the  record 
breaker — the  duly  authenticated  giant  of  his 
species — we  enter  a  realm  of  pleasant  con¬ 
jecture,  possibilities,  hopes  and  ambitions 
that  will  ever  hold  the  attention  of  the  tribe 
piscatorial  and  more  particularly  of  those 
cheerful  fictionists  who  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  as  we  are  only  too  willing  to  believe, 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  or 
weight  or  breadth  of  beam  of  Fontinalis — 
that  the  largest  of  the  species  is  yet  to  be 
caught  and  ours  may  be  the  honor. 

That  is  what  we  are  forced,  willy  nilly, 
to  think.  Imagine  the  drab  and  cheerless 
future  facing  the  angler  if  he  knew  of  a 
certainty  that  he  never  would  catch  the 
biggest  trout  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
had  been  landed  already.  It  would  be  like 
telling  the  small  boy  in  school  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  becoming  President  or  a  Matty 
or  a  Charles  Chaplin  or  any  of  the  other 
great  or  heroic  figures  to  which  juvenile 
ambition  inclines. 

Dr.  Briggs,  of  the  United  Anglers’ 
League- — he  has  achieved  fame  in  profes¬ 
sional  directions,  but  we  are  considering 
him  now  as  a  fisherman — has  the  right  idea. 
“If  you  have  a  good  fish  story,”  says  this 
optimist,  “keep  on  telling  it,  even  though 
other  people  won’t  believe  it,  for  it  may 
come  true.” 

There  speaks  the  spirit  of  the  real  angler, 


Somewhere  the  biggest  trout 
still  swims 


illustrating  the  ties — or  lies — that  bind  to¬ 
gether  the  best  fraternity  on  earth.  But 
in  this  article  we  will  not  indulge  in  fiction. 
It  is  the  purpose  rather  to  set  forth  a  series 
of  duly  authenticated  records  showing  that 
enormous  square  tail  trout  have  been  caught 
— larger  even  than  claimed  by  some  gen¬ 
tlemen  whose  assertions  have  been  relegated 
to  the  “may  come  true”  classification. 

Now,  the  two  sections  of  this  continent 
to  which  we  must  turn  when  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  dealing  with  big  trout  are  the  Range- 
ley  Lakes  in  Maine  and  the  Nepigon  dis¬ 
trict  in  Canada.  Other  localities  may  claim 
distinction,  but  the  two  named  have  been 
consistently  in  the  lead,  and  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  all  other  places. 

AND  how  can  the  scattered  material,  the 
widely  separated  records,  covering  the 
taking  of  monster  trout  be  brought 
into  orderly  sequence?  Simply,  dear  reader, 
by  going  patiently  through  the  back  files  of 
the  paper  you  are  holding  in  your  hand. 
Forest  and  Stream  for  nearly  fifty  years 
has  been  a  repository  of  these  facts,  has 
verified  the  most  of  them  and  accurate¬ 
ly  classified  them.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
paper  has  recorded  the  capture  of  every 
nine  pound  trout,  if  the  story  or  the  trout 
reached  civilization,  in  that  period. 

But  we  must  disclaim  credit  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  enthusiasm,  that  prompted  that 
search.  The  honor  belongs  to  an  able  sci¬ 
entist,  Dr.  William  Converse  Kendall,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  who 
in  “The  Fishes  of  New  England,”  one  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  gathered  data  from  Forest  and 
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Stream,  going  back  to  the  first  issue,  for 
his  chapter  on  big  trout. 

But  before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
antedating  Forest  and  Stream,  the  Rangeley 
Lakes  were  famous.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  to  draw  on  the  material  found  in  the 
chapter  “Trout  Fishing  in  the  Rangeley 
Lakes,”  written  by  Edward  Seymour  in  the 
handsome  volume  “Sport  with  Gun  and 
Rod”  issued  by  the  Century  Company  about 
thirty-four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Seymour  describes  the  excitement 
that  broke  out  in  the  angling  world  when 
several  New  York  gentlemen  in  1863 
brought  home  with  them  from  the  Range- 
ley  Lake  region  a  number  of  real  brook 
trout,  some  weighing  as  much  as  8->4 
pounds.  At  once  a  violent  discussion  broke 
out  as  to  whether  these  trout  were  the  real 
Salmo  Fontinalis.  Prof.  Agassiz  settled 
this  point  by  declaring  after  examination 
that  they  were. 

George  Shepard  Page  of  New  York  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  who  made  known  to  the 
world  these  enormous  Maine  trout.  He 
kept  careful  record  of  his  catches,  and 
below  is  given  the  result  of  a  ten  days’ 
catch,  made  in  1867,  by  himself,  Mr.  Stanley 
of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Fields  of  Gorham,  N.  H. 


name  has  been  associated.  Concerning  this 
fish  Mr.  Page  wrote  in  Forest  and  Stream 
of  June,  1883,  that  in  1867  he  carried  alive 
to  his  private  pond  in  New  Jersey  a  female 
trout  weighing  834  pounds  and  a  male  that 
weighed  exactly  10  pounds.  They  were 
weighed  after  they  had  been  three  weeks  in 
captivity,  during  which  time  they  had  eaten 
nothing. 

In  Mr.  Page’s  words,  “They  had  endured 
the  discomforts  of  nine  miles  across  Range- 
ley  Lake  in  a  fish  car  which  contained  forty- 
three  brook  trout  averaging  5  lbs.  each ; 
thirty-five  miles  by  wagon  ride,  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  by  railroad ;  across  Boston  and 
New  York  by  express  wagon  ;  and  two  miles 
by  wagon  in  New  Jersey !  Describing  this 
experience  on  one  occasion  to  the  late  Prof. 
Agassiz,  I  inquired  what  they  probably  lost 
in  weight.  He  replied,  ‘the  male  trout  at 
least  two  and  one-half  pounds  and  the 
female  one  and  one-half  pounds.’  This 
would  make  them  twelve  and  one-half  and 
nine  and  seven-eighths  pounds  respectively. 
The  male  trout  was  thirty  inches  in  length 
and  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  and 
eleven  inches  in  diameter.” 

In  Forest  and  Stream  he  later  stated  that 
the  male  fish  weighed  after  death  10  pounds. 


No. 

of  Trout 

Weight  of 
Each  in  Lbs. 

Total  Weight 
in  Lbs. 

No. 

of  Trout 

Weight  of 
Each  in  Lbs. 

Total  Weight 
in  Lbs. 

3 

2 

6 

2 

534 

1134 

1 

214 

234 

5 

6 

30 

3 

234 

734 

2 

634 

1234 

2 

234 

534 

1 

634 

634 

5 

3 

15 

1 

7 

7 

5 

3  34 

1634 

3 

734 

2134 

3 

334 

1034 

3 

734 

2234 

2 

334 

734 

2 

734 

1534  ’ 

1 

4 

4 

2 

8 

16 

2 

434 

9 

1 

834 

834 

1 

4  34 

4  34 

1 

834 

834 

3 

5 

15 

1 

834 

834 

1 

534 

534 

1 

934 

934 

1 

534 

534 

1 

10 

10 

293 

59  Trout.  Average,  nearly  5  lbs. 


Here  is  an  exhibit  from  the  record  book 
of  the  old  Camp  Kennebago  Association,  of 
six  days’  catch  by  eleven  members  in  1869, 
not  counting  smaller  fish. 

Three  of  4  lbs.  each  ;  one  4 J4  lbs. ;  two  of 
4 H  lbs.  each;  three  of  5  lbs.  each;  one  5% 
lbs. ;  four  lbs.  each ;  two  of  6  lbs.  each ; 
two  6l/l  lbs.  each ;  two  6Y\  lbs.  each ;  two  7 
lbs.  each;  one  714  lbs.;  one  7^2  lbs.;  three 
8  lbs.  each  ;  one  8 *4  lbs. ;  one  9  lbs. ; — total, 
181%  lbs.,  averaging  over  6  lbs.  each. 

In  the  vernacular  of  tire  day,  that  was 
“some  fishing,”  particularly  so  when  it  is 
stated  that  most  of  these  trout  were  taken 
on  a  fly. 

Now  let  us  get  into  the  researches  made 
by  Dr.  Kendall. 

THERE  are  four  records  of  Rangeley 
Lakes  trout  weighing  from  12  to  I2j4 
pounds,  of  which  two  are  authentic, 
the  others  being  more  or  less  uncertain  es¬ 
timates.  All  but  one  of  these  were  taken 
on  the  spawning  beds  and  the  exception  is 
the  914  pounder  just  referred  to  and  which 
is  discussed  later. 

The  first  was  the  one  caught  by  Mr. 
Stanley  with  which  George  Shepard  Page’s 


one  ounce,  and  that  according  to  Stanley 
and  Atkins  it  would  weigh  approximately  12 
pounds. 

This  weight  was  not  equaled  until  eleven 
years  later,  when  two  men  dipping  Blue- 
back  Trout  in  October,  1878,  caught  the  two 
trout,  one  of  which,  a  female,  according  to 
Commissioner  Stanley,  weighed  12  pounds, 
and  a  male  which  weighed  io34  pounds. 
Both  were  returned  to  the  water.  This  is 
possibly  the  record  referred  to  by  Captain 
Barker  in  a  letter  to  Forest  and  Stream 
under  date  of  March  28th,  1886,  in  which 
he  says :  “As  far  as  I  know  the  large  trout 
taken  near  Rangeley  Dam  a  few  years  ago, 
by  the  men  fishing  for  breeding  purposes, 
still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  our 
large  trout.  I  did  not  see  the  fish  weighed, 
but  a  man  who  did  told  me  this  afternoon 
that  the  weight  was  an  honest  twelve  pounds 
two  ounces.” 

In  September,  1879,  another  large  trout 
was  heralded  in  the  papers  as  weighing 
12  pounds,  caught  by  a  Mr.  Marble  and 
his  guide,  Steve  Morse,  of  Upton,  at  Upper 
Dam,  September  30th.  A  correspondent  of 
Forest  and  Stream  who  saw  the  fish 
weighed,  stated  that  its  actual  weight,  taken 


sometime  after  the  fish  was  caught,  was  iiJ4 
pounds.  He  wrote :  “It  was  a  most  un¬ 
gainly  fish,  a  male  with  a  wonderfully  prom¬ 
inent  hooked  jaw.  I  saw  the  fish  a  few 
moments  after  its  capture  and  had  seen  him 
several  times  on  the  spawning  bed  which 
the  trout  had  made  at  that  time  a  few  feet 
above  the  dam,  owing  to  the  low  water. 
The  trout,  evidently  an  old  one,  was  thin 
and  flat,  but  very  wide,  with  a  crooked 
back.  The  numerous  pictures  on  the  covers 
of  guide  books,  and  on  the  advertisements 
of  the  various  railroads,  do  him  justice  only- 
in  point  of  ugliness.  Still  he  had  the  bright 
spots  and  the  vermilion  side  of  the  prefect 
Salmo  Fontinalis  at  the  breeding  time.” 

THE  Forest  and  Stream  of  July,  1886. 
published  the  following:  “The  Biggest 
Brook  Trout. — We  have  to  record  the 
capture  of  a  brook  trout  weighing  \2x/2 
pounds  by  Mr.  J.  Frederic  Grote,  of  Nbw 
York  City,  in  Mooselucmaguntic  Lake, 
Maine,  on  June  nth.  The  fish  was  a  female 
and  Mr.  Grote  kept  it  in  a  car  for  one  week 
when  it  died.  It  was  weighed  several  times 
at  the  Mooselucmaguntic  House,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  John  Schultz,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Crosby  and 
Twombley.  It  was  26 J4  inches  long,  1734 
inches  girth,  7%  inches  deep,  and  was  4 
inches  thick  through  the  back.  The  guide 
was  Jerryr  Ellis.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
largest  brook  trout  yret  recorded.” 

In  Forest  and  Stream  of  June  23rd,  1887, 
George  Shepard  Page  wrote  in  comment 
that  C.  T.  Richardson  informed  him  that 
the  trout  was  one  that  Jerry  Ellis,  Mr. 
GroteV guide,  called  an  8  pound  trout,  but 
did  not  weigh  it.  After  the  entrails  were 
removed  after  having  been  in  the  car  four 
days,  it  weighed  8l/2  pounds.  Commissioner 
H.  O.  Stanley  estimated  the  weight  as  8j4 
or  9V2  pounds,  basing  its  estimate  on  the 
known  weight  of  one  of  like  dimensions. 

Of  trout  weighing  11  pounds  and  over, 
but  below  12,  the  one  previously  referred  to, 
ir’4  pounds,  caught  by'  Steve  Morse,  guide 
to  Mr.  Marble,  was  taken  September  29, 
1879,  and  reported  as  a  12-pound  fish. 
Doubtless  Ii34  is  authentic. 

On  June  7,  1887,  Dr.  S.  J.  Mixter,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  caught,  by  deep  trolling  with  minnow 
bait,  three  trout  of  the  respective  weights 
of  nJ4,  9/4  and  6  pounds.  In  answer  to 
an  inquiry  by  Wrn.  C.  Harris,  publisher  of 
the  American  Angler,  regarding  the  largest 
fish,  C.  T.  Richardson  stated  that  he  saw 
the  trout  weighed  after  nearly  one  pint  of 
spawn  had  run  out  of  her  and  the  stated 
weight  was  absolutely  correct.  This  record 
is  almost  entitled  to  enter  the  12  pound 
class.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  the  largest 
fish  caught  on  a  hook  and  line  by  an  angler 
during  the  fishing  season  in  the  Rangeley 
Lakes.  Its  length  was  2754  inches,  depth 
8 J4  inches,  thickness  4  inches,  girth  20j4 
inches. 

OF  trout  weighing  from  10  pounds,  in¬ 
clusive,  up  to  11,  there  were  15,  of 
which  two  of  10  and  ioj4,  respectively, 
were  taken  on  the  spawning  grounds  in 
1867;  one  of  10,  also  a  spawner,  taken  in 
1873 ;  two  of  ten  each,  also  spawners,  in 
1878;  one  of  10/4  and  one  of  109-16  taken 
in  September,  1883,  the  latter  caught  by  Mr. 
John  Prentice  near  Brandy  Point.  Regard¬ 
ing  it  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream 
stated  that  it  was  the  third  largest. 
(continued  on  page  372! 
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THE  POPULAR  TWO-PIECE  FRANK  DAY  ROD 

IT  IS  NOT  PATENTED  AND  MAY  BE  MADE  OF  CANE,  HEDGE  OR  BAMBOO,  AND 
YOU  WILL  BE  SURPRISED  AT  ITS  LIGHTNESS,  UTILITY  AND  EXCELLENT  BALANCE 


Landing  a  fighter  with  the  Day  rod 


THE  Frank  Day  rod  is  going  some¬ 
where,  but  has  not  arrived.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  is  going,  but  I  should 
guess  that  it  is  going  into  the  printed  cata¬ 
logue  and  I  do  know  why  it  is  going — ■ 
its  growing  popularity  is  the  proof  of  its 
superiority. 

This  rod  is  a  two-piece  affair,  made  of 
cane,  hedge  or  bamboo,  but  usually  of  cane. 
If  it  were  made  of  bamboo  and  put  out  by 
a  reputable  factory,  I  should  say  that  it 
had  arrived. 

The  best  specimen  of  Day  rod  that  I 
ever  saw  is  the  property  of  Frank  Day 
himself,  a  man  who  has  fished  and  hunted 
over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  acquired  the  art  of  casting  with 
the  short  rod  to  a  degree  approaching  ab¬ 
solute  perfection,  and  who  describes  him¬ 
self  as  “a  runt  on  the  butt  end  of  a  two- 
piece  rod.”  Day’s  rod  is  ten  feet  long,  the 
tip  piece  being  about  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  larger  joint.  The  tip  is  of  bamboo. 
The  larger  piece  is  of  cane  with  a  rubber 
butt  pad.  It  is  mounted  with  light  agate. 

When  you  first  look  at  such  a  tool,  you 
are  not  impressed.  You  make  some  polite 
remark,  and  pass  the  rod  back  to  its  owner. 
That  is  what  I  did.  But  a  friend  of  mine 
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made  one,  twelve  feet  long,  and  liked  it. 
Then  he  made  one  nine  and  a  half  feet 
long,  and  liked  it  better.  Then  I  made 
one  twelve  feet  long,  and  liked  it.  I  fished 
with  it  one  vacation  around  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  and  every  one  who  saw  me 
thought  I  was  a  chump. 

In  1916  a  friend  and  I  went  down  a  river 
on  the  Indiana-Michigan  line.  To  start  the 
trip  we  had  to  paddle  through  three  lakes. 
I  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  and  invited 
my  friend  to  cast.  He  used  an  excellent 
model  of  short  rod.  Then  I  rigged  up  a 
Frank  Day  model  of  hedge  (osage  orange) 
seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  invited  him 
to  try  that.  It  did  not  look  good  to  him 
because  it  had  a  cane  grasp  and  showed 
the  evidences  of  my  inexpert  work ;  but  he 
cast  with  it,  and  was  a  convert.  After  that, 
aside  from  our  fly  rods,  there  was  just  one 
rod  in  the  outfit  of  seven  that  was  much 
used.  On  our  next  trip  we  will  carry 
probably  three  of  the  Frank  Day  model. 
They  handle  perfectly  from  the  bow  of  a 
canoe. 

If  you  want  a  rod  of  this  sort,  you  can 
make  one  as  follows  : 

Get  two  or  three  good  cane  poles.  Select 
the  butt  of  one  for  the  grasp.  Make  it 
long  enough  to  include  the  reel  seat  and 
extend  over  the  upper  grasp  above  the 
reel.  Select  your  middle  piece  from  one  of 
the  three  rods,  and  then  take  the  best  top 
piece  you  can  find  for  your  tip,  being  care¬ 
ful  that  your  tip  and  middle  piece  will  take 
ferrules  to  match.  File  the  Upper  part  of 
the  grasp  piece  at  the  upper  end  until  it 
tapers  to  a  thin  edge.  Split  the  filed  part 
five  or  six  inches  back  into  eighths  or 
sixths.  The  larger  end  of  your  middle 
piece  should  be  of  a  size  to  fit  in  the  end 
that  is  split.  Insert  your  middle  piece,  and 
glue  or  cement  it.  Bind  it  with  wire,  and 
set  it  away  until  it  is  solid.  Then  remove 
the  wire  bindings,  and  dress  the  joint  down 
smoothly.  Wrap  this  joint  for  your  upper 
grasp.  Your  reel  seat  should  be  fitted  to 
your  reach,  being  just  high  enough  so  that. 
With  the  butt  of  the  rod  immediately  over 
your  last  meal,  and  with  the  rod  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  fishing  position,  your  right  hand  will 
reach  the  reel  handle  with  the  right  elbow 
resting  at  the  side  of  your  ribs.  Getting 
the  reel  located  correctly  saves  muscles  in 
a  hard  day’s  casting.  Hollow  out  the  reel 
seat  slightly.  Have  a  tinner  put  on  brass 
reel  bands.  Wrap  your  lower  hand  grasp. 
The  first  two  pieces  selected  are  now  one, 
forming  the  lower  joint.  Put  on  your  fer¬ 
rules,  wrap  on  your  guides  and  cement  a 
rod  top  and  you  have  a  Frank  Day  rod. 

Make  your  base  piece  well.  Your  first 
tip  may  be  defective,  and  if  your  large 
piece  is  well  made  you  can  wear  out  an 
indefinite  number  of  tips  with  it.  Select¬ 
ing  good  cane  is  an  art.  You  will  soon 
learn  from  color  and  from  tests  what  pieces 
are  suited  for  good  tips.  Your  first  joint 
•will  be  fairly  stiff,  and  your  tip  will  be 
willowy.  This  combination  gives  you  a 
good  switch  for  your  casting.  If  you  are 
wise  you  will  make  your  tip  an  inch  shorter 


than  your  first  joint,  so  that  it  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  when  the  two  are  carried  in  a  case. 
Also,  you  will  wrap  both  pieces,  and  the 
tip  especially,  with  silk.  When  the  whole 
job  is  done,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
lightness  and  utility  of  the  rod,  as  well  as 
its  excellent  balance. 

NOW  for  the  casting :  With  the  right 
hand  just  below  the  reel,  in  position 
for  thumbing,  and  with  the  left  at 
the  butt,  cast  from  the  right  side.  Then, 
with  the  left  hand  at  the  top  grasp,  and 
with  the  right  in  position  for  thumbing, 
cast  from  the  left  side.  If  you  have  no 
ten-foot  rod  to  try  this  with,  you  might 
try  your  favorite  rod,  using  both  hands. 
And  then,  imagine  that  same  rod,  still 
light  and  built  right,  in  a  ten-foot  length. 
Imagine  the  accuracy  you  would  have 
"with  such  a  tool,  and  imagine  playing  a 
bass  on  that  ten-foot  length ! 

That’s  right,  smile !  You  probably  have 
a  four  and  a  half  foot  casting  rod  that 
will  hurl  a  plug  a  city  block.  But  listen: 
it  isn’t  casting  distance,  nor  the  reeling  in 
of  fish  that  make  fishing.  Accuracy  and 
deftness  in  dropping  the  lure  have  every- 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  373) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


BIG  GAME  MIGRATION 

Hr  HE  question  of  the  elk  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
-*•  has  excited  widespread  interest,  and  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  whole  subject  deserves  care¬ 
ful  consideration. 

The  remarks  about  the  spring  and  autumn  move¬ 
ments  of  the  elk  of  the  high  mountains,  printed  on 
another  page,  describe  conditions  well  known  to  men 
who  were  familiar  with  the  west  in  early  days,  though 
perhaps  new  to  many  readers.  The  seasonal  move¬ 
ments  of  our  large  herbivorous  animals  have  received 
scant  attention  by  naturalists  and  are  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  books,  yet  in  past  years  Forest  and 
Stream  has  printed  much  material  on  this  subject. 

The  only  migration  of  this  sort  which  is  known  by 
most  readers  is  that  of  the  barren  ground  caribou 
which  pass  north  in  spring  and  south  in  autumn  in 
tremendous  herds,  called  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  men, 
la  foule — the  crowd.  These  have  been  written  of — 
partly  perhaps  because  the  passing  of  these  herds  gave 
to  Indians  and  others  an  opportunity  to  lay  up  a 
great  store  of  food.  Early  writers  refer  to  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  Pike  in  that  great  book,  The  Barren  Ground 
of  Northern  Canada,  tells  of  la  foule  as  it  passed  in 
late  October,  when  for  six  days  the  caribou  were  on 
their  way  southward,  making  broad  roads  through  the 
snow.  On  a  smaller  scale  such  migrations  now  take 
place  in  parts  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  territory, 
where  herds  of  thousands  of  caribou  are  still  seen. 

Of  the  shiftings  of  the  buffalo  at  the  approach  of 
winter  something  has  been  written.  It  is  now  well 
understood  that  there  was  no  regular  migration  from 
north  to  south,  such  as  has  been  described  by  early 
writers,  who  sometimes  let  their  imagination  get  away 
from  their  facts.  There  were  movements  of  vast 
numbers  of  buffalo,  brought  about  by  various  causes 
not  always  well  understood,  but  there  never  was  a 
time  when  all  the  buffalo  in  the  north  went  south  in 
winter  and  all  the  buffalo  that  wintered  in  the  south 
went  north  in  spring. 

Of  the  movements  of  the  antelope  from  summer  to 


winter  range,  more  is  known.  Formerly  there  were 
regular  crossing  places  on  the  Missouri  River  used  by 
the  antelope  in  autumn,  and  such  places  the  Indians 
used  to  visit  at  the  proper  time  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  supplies  of  antelope  skins  for  clothing.  Ante¬ 
lope  from  the  Montana  prairies  went  into  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  in  the  spring  to  have  their  young,  spent 
the  summer  there,  and  in  autumn  left  the  high  country 
for  the  lower  ground,  where  food  was  more  easily 
obtained.  In  the  same  way  the  antelope  of  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Northern  Montana  formerly  gathered  in 
great  numbers  in  the  valley  of  Milk  River,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  white  settlement  were  slaughtered  there 
by  white  men  and  Indians  alike. 

Some  of  the  older  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
will  remember  an  interesting  book  with  photographs 
of  wild  game  published  a  good  many  years  ago  by 
A.  G.  Wallihan.  Mr.  Wallihan— an  old  timer  in  Colo¬ 
rado — understood  something  about  the  movements  of 
the  muledeer  during  their  migration  from  summer  to 
winter  range.  He  stationed  himself  on  one  of  the 
migration  routes  of  this  species  and,  setting  up  his 
camera  where  the  deer  would  pass  along,  took  a  won¬ 
derful  series  of  pictures,  which  he  afterwards  made 
into  one  of  the  first  books  of  wild  life  photography 
ever  published. 

While  the  practical  extermination  of  the  big  game 
of  the  west  has  made  it  impossible  now  to  make 
original  observations  on  this  most  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  it  will  nevertheless  be  well  worth  the  while  of 
some  naturalist  to  gather  up  and  bring  together  the  scat¬ 
tered  allusions  to  it  which  have  appeared. 

The  elk  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  are  still  making — ; 
so  far  as  the  conditions  of  settlement  will  admit  of  it 
— efforts  to  continue  their  old  migration  movements, 
but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  on  many  occasions,  this 
is  prevented  by  the  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  prevailing  among 
the  Indians,  who,  in  primitive  times,  wandered  at  will 
over  the  country;  people  in  the  north  making  jour¬ 
neys  to  the  south,  and  those  in  the  south  visiting  their 
friends  in  the  north.  Settlement,  improvement,  civi¬ 
lization — economic  conditions  in  fine — have  brought 
to  an  end  this  old  freedom  for  wild  man  and  for  wild 
beast.  Only  the  air  is  free,  and  the  wild  birds  still, 
though  in  diminishing  numbers,  pass  north  and  south 
with  the  seasons.  Even  this  may  end. 


DANGERS  TO  BIRD  LIFE 

HE  destruction  of  birds  by  wholesale  through 
certain  operations  of  nature  is  familiar  to  all  nat¬ 
uralists,  but  much  less  so  to  sportsmen  generally. 
Nevertheless,  many  will  remember  the  wiping  out  of 
the  woodcock  in  portions  of  South  Carolina  by  the 
great  storm  of  February,  1899,  as  well  as  the  whole¬ 
sale  killing  of  flocks  of  swans  carried  over  Niagara 
Falls  about  ten  years  ago.  Often  the  cause  of  such 
destruction  remains  a  mystery.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
Labrador  duck  disappeared  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth — no  one  knows  why.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
causes  of  the  extermination  of  the  passenger  pigeon 
and  the  buffalo  are»  no  secrets. 

The  spring  of  1917  was  exceedingly  cold  and  rainy 
and  all  vegetation  was  retarded.  In  Massachusetts, 
on  Memorial  Day,  no  wild  flowers  were  to  be  had  to 
decorate  the  graves,  and  the  apple  trees  were  only 
beginning  to  come  in  bloom.  In  early  June  many  of 
the  hardwood  trees  were  just  beginning  to  put  out 
their  leaves,  and  the  swamps  seemed  as  bare  as  in 
winter. 
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The  continuance  of  the  cold  weather  retarded  the 
appearance  of  the  insects.  Their  eggs  failed  to  hatch 
at  the  usual  time,  and  when  the  migrating  birds  made 
their  appearance  their  insect  food  was  not  ready  for 
them.  Many  of  them  died  from  starvation  and  cold. 

Warblers,  unable  to  find  food,  crowded  about  the 
houses,  and  thus  to  many  people  seemed  more 
numerous  than  usual.  Some  of  them  were  so  weak 
that  they  were  caught  in  the  hand.  Instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  their  food  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  warblers 
usually  do,  they  were  forced  to  search  for  food  on  the 
ground,  in  plowed  lands  and  about  stables  and  houses. 
They  even  entered  the  houses  through  open  doors  and 
windows,  and  searched  for  food  among  the  plants 
standing  in  the  windows.  Such  bright  colored  birds 
as  scarlet  tanagers,  red-starts,  Blackburnian  and  mag¬ 
nolia  warblers  were  seen — an  astonishing  sight- 
searching  for  food  in  the  grass,  and  in  barnyards. 

Great  numbers  of  birds  actually  perished  from  star¬ 
vation  and  cold  and  were  picked  up  by  the  children 
and  brought  to  school.  In  Massachusetts  birds  of 
more  than  sixty  different  species  were  found  dead, 
and  among  them  such  hardy  forms  as  the  woodcock, 
the  downy  woodpecker,  the  flicker  and  the  crow.  The 
loss  of  these  useful  birds,  which  is  recorded  by  Mr.  E. 
H  Forbush  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Ornithologist,  may  well  have  had  a  serious 
influence  on  the  crops  of  the  country. 

Many  birds,  weakened  by  starvation,  were  unable  to 
escape  from  their  enemies  and  fell  a  prey  to  cats  and 
dogs.  The  young  of  early  nesting  birds  perished  from 
cold  and  cold  rains. 

The  destruction  of  insect  eating  birds  from  cold  and 
starvation  seems  to  have  extended  over  a  wide  area. 
It  is  reported  from  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Indiana  and  many  other  states. 


FORECASTING  THE  JULY  ISSUE 

HE  July  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream  will  be  unusu¬ 
ally  well  worth  looking  for.  The  leading  article  will 
be  a  mountain  climbing  story  by  Emerson  Hough,  and  Dr. 
John  D.  Quackenbos  has  contributed  an  extraordinary 
article  on  Pacific  Salmon  in  Atlantic  Waters  which  will 
interest  scientists  as  well  as  sportsmen.  Newton  New¬ 
kirk  will  help  to  make  the  world  an  easier  place  to  live  in 
with  one  of  his  fishing  experiences  illustrated  by  himself ; 
the  Dry  Fly  series  by  R.  L.  M.  (California)  will  be 
brought  to  a  close  and  a  series  of  articles  on  Fly-Tying 
by  Dr.  Harry  Gove  will  begin. 

Dr.  Gove  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream  by  his  articles  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  these  columns.  Their  publication  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  his  illness,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  he  has  fully 
recovered  his  health.  Below  is  given  an  extract  from  a 
recent  communication  from  him : 

“It  may  be  of  advantage  to  your  readers  to  know  that 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  fall  of  snow  in  the  localities 
of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  the  Spring  freshet  will 
be  extremely  high,  and  of  long  continued  persistence. 
Anglers  who  contemplate  visiting  these  localities,  where 
the  above  conditions  will  prevail,  will  meet  with  disap¬ 
pointment  if  they  look  for  success  at  the  usual  period, 
the  month  of  May.  From  information  I  have  received 
from  lumbermen  and  river  drivers,  who  are  authorities 
regarding  the  conditions  that  will  prevail,  I  infer  that  the 
fishing  season  will  open  a  month  later  than  usual.  During 
my  enforced  confinement  to  the  house,  in  the  most  incle¬ 
ment  winter  known  here,  I  tied  for  amusement  and  to 
while  away  the  time,  a  number  of  flies  illustrating  what 
I  have  previously  written  in  your  magazine  regarding 
the  subject  of  angling,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  bent 


shank  hook  and  my  transparent  wing.  The  flies  are  dry 
flies.  I  would  be  pleased  to  dispose  of  these  to  any  of  the 
readers  of  your  magazine,  subject  to  their  approval,  or 
otherwise.” 

Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Gove  in  care  of  Forest  and 
Stream  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  him. 

Mr.  Holman’s  story  of  sheep  hunting  in  the  Ivenai  will 
end  in  the  July  issue,  and  Mr.  Larned’s  true  account  of 
the  adventures  of  the  party  lost  in  the  Everglades  will 
reach  a  thrilling  climax.  The  usual  departments  will 
have  more  than  their  share  of  practical  information  and 
suggestions  and  Jule  Marshall  will  have  an  article  on 
canoeing  that  will  interest  all  who  wield  the  paddle. 


A  SWISS  NATIONAL  SPORT 

T  is  said  that  the  Kaiser,  whose  peculiar  sporting  pro¬ 
clivities  have  been  commented  upon  in  previous 
issues,  was  present  at  a  shooting  festival  in  Switzerland 
during  the  grand  maneuvers  in  that  country.  He  was 
attended  by  a  Swiss  general,  a  worthy  son  of  the  land  of 
William  Tell,  to  whom,  as  usual,  he  plied  his  questions. 
Replying  to  the  Kaiser’s  inquiry  as  to  how  many  men 
Switzerland  could  put  in  the  field  in  a  week,  the  general 
estimated  that  the  number  would  be  about  500,000.  The 
German  Emperor  then  asked  what  they  would  do  if  he 
should  come  against  them  with  a  million  men.  The  gen¬ 
eral’s  reply  should  become  historic — “In  that  case,  your 
Majesty,  we  would  all  have  to  shoot  twice.” 

The  Swiss  have  always  made  shooting  a  national  sport. 
The  splendid  marksmanship  of  the  Swiss  is  a  result 
and  perhaps  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  that  small 
country’s  neutrality  has  been  maintained.  The  Swiss 
boy  is  taught  to  shoot  when  he  enters  school  at  the  age  of 
seven.  His  military  training  is  begun  at  this  time  and 
it  is  made  a  recreation  and  a  sport  as  well  as  a  duty, 
which  holds  his  interest  until  past  fifty  years  of  age. 


AN  IDEAL  DISCIPLE  OF  WALTON 

NCE  more  the  call  of  Spring  is  heeded  by  the 
mighty  army  of  anglers,  and  recruits  from  the 
highest  and  lowest  ranks  of  society  fall  in  side  by 
side,  armed  with  a  heterogeneous  array  of  weapons 
from  featherweight  rods  and  dry  flies  to  alder  poles 
with  a  hook’n’sinker. 

One  who  might  be  termed  a  general  in  the  ranks 
is  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  an  Englishman  who  is 
noted  for  his  fondness  for  fishing.  According  to. 
London  Tit-Bits,  he  is  an  ideal  follower  of  Walton,  as 
he  is  said  to  hate  swank  and  to  be  the  most  cordial 
host  that  ever  welcomed  a  guest.  Formerly  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  championship  form  at  lawn  tennis;  now  he 
is  the  leading  exponent  of  fly-fishing  in  England. 


THE  POACHING  CAT 

HE  birds  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  remark¬ 
able  slowness  in  building  activities  which  is  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  other  circles.  All  over  the  country 
and  in  every  available  space  in  the  city  parks  they  are 
carrying  on  as  usual.  They  seem  to  realize  that  upon 
them  and  their  young  depend  the  crops  of  the  nation 
no  less  than  on  the  farmers.  But  just  as  they  are 
natural  enemies  to  destructive  worms  and  bugs,  so 
are  cats  enemies  to  the  birds.  The  cat  has  really 
never  been  domesticated.  All  his  predatory  instincts 
lie  dormant  and  the  good-natured  house  pet  is  very 
prone  to  fall  from  grace  and  become  a  field  rover. 
One  cure  for  the  evil  is  to  watch  your  cat  during  the 
nesting  season,  and  not  neglect  feeding  it.  If  you 
erect  houses  on  your  grounds  for  birds  to  build  in, 
be  very  careful  that  they  are  so  placed  that  a  poach¬ 
ing  cat  can  not  gain  access  to  them. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  STRANGE  SEA-ELEPHANT 

A  VIVID  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  ANIMAL  HUNTED  BY  AMERICAN  SEAFARERS  FOR 
OVER  A  CENTURY  BUT  STILL  ONE  OF  THE  LEAST  KNOWN  OF  LARGE  MAMMALS 


ALTHOUGH  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Antarctic  sea-elephants,  the  largest 
and  strangest  of  seals,  have  been 
killed  for  their  oil  during  the  last  century 
and  a  quarter,  it  is  deplorably  true  that  we 
know  relatively  little  about  the  life  history 
of  these  huge  beasts.  The  following  excel¬ 
lent  description,  in  many  ways  the  best  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sea-elephant  that  has  ever  been 
published,  was  written  by  a  man  who  pro¬ 
fesses  no  knowledge  of  natural  history.  It 
is  quoted  from  a  recent  hook,  “15,000  Miles 
in  a  Ketch,”  by  Captain  Raymond  Rallier 
du  Baty,  a  gallant  son  of  France,  who  in 
1907-1908  sailed  a  forty-five  ton  fishing 
ketch  from  Boulogne,  France,  to  Melbourne, 
Australia.  During  the  course  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  voyage,  du  Baty  spent  two  months 
r.t  Kerguelen  Land,  in  the  southern  Indian 
Ocean,  where  he  hunted  sea-elephants  and 
incidentally  wrote  down  this  sympathetic, 
memorable  story  of  their  habits. 

“After  the  winter  months,*  the  full-grown 
males  came  first  to  shore  in  the  last  days 
of  August.  They  were  very  big,  being 
more  than  twenty  feet  long.  In  the  water 
their  trunks  were  hidden,  but  when  they 
scrambled  upon  the  rocks,  and  especially 
when  they  were  an¬ 
gry,  they  elevated 
their  short  trunks,  by 
which  they  get  their 
n  a  m  e  of  sea-ele¬ 
phants,  and  gave  vent 
to  deep  roars.  About 
15th  September  the 
females  followed  their 
lords  and  masters, 
and  as  soon  as  they 
were  on  shore  they 
gave  birth  to  their 
young.  W e  saw  some 
of  the  little  seals 
born,  and  the  mothers 
seemed  to  suffer  a 
great  deal,  crying  and 
groaning  in  a  strange¬ 
ly  human  way.  At 
these  times  the  fe¬ 
males  seemed  eager 
to  go  out  to  sea  again, 
but  the  old  bulls  kept 
watchful  eyes  on  them 
and  would  hustle  after 
them,  round  them  off 
from  the  rocky  ledge, 
and  push  them  back- 
on  to  the  shore.  The 
females  were  only 
about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  males, 
and  each  male  had 
about  twelve  as  his 


7^  HE  Natural  History  Department 
has  been  for  nearly  half  a 
century  a  clearing-house  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  to  all.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  send  any  questions 
liiat  come  under  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  Robert  Cushman  Mur¬ 
phy,  in  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  will  answer 
through  these  columns.  [Editors.] 


wives.  But  they  did  not  keep  them  undis¬ 
puted  and  unchallenged.  Through  the  sea 
came  a  throng  of  bull-elephants  eager  to 
fight  for  the  possession  of  the  females. 
The  old  fellows,  as  soon  as  they  saw  these 
enemies  approaching,  rushed  at  a  great  pace 
to  the  water’s  edge  to  give  instant  battle  to 
them.  Then  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight  would 
take  place,  thrilling  and  fearful  to  any 
human  being  who  might  be  watching.  One 
of  the  newcomers  would  roll  his  e^es  upon 


a  gaudy  beauty  on  the  shore  and  attempt 
to  get  towards  her.  But  he  could  only  do 
so  past  the  bleeding  and  wounded  body  of 
an  old  warrior  who  was  already  the  hero  of 
a  hundred  fights.  I  saw  one  such  duel 
which  lives  in  my  memory.  The  bull-ele¬ 
phant  who  had  been  first  in  possession 
raised  himself  on  the  fore  part  of  his  body 
with  his  hind-quarters  right  off  the  ground, 
and  with  his  great  jaws  gaping  and  uttering 
deep  trumpet  blasts  he  awaited  the  coming 
of  his  foe.  He  found  one  worthy  of  his 
strength,  a  male  as  big  as  himself,  as  fierce 
as  himself,  as  strong  as  himself.  They 
fought  for  twenty  minutes  head  to  head, 
jaws  to  jaws,  charging  each  other  like  bat¬ 
tering  rams,  shoving  and  pushing  with 
monstrous  force,  biting  and  gnawing  at 
each  other  with  appalling  ferocity.  They 
made  for  each  other’s  neck  and  scrunched 
their  jaws  into  the  flesh  of  it,  until  shaken 
off  and  hurled  backwards  by  the  other  beast. 
The  neck  of  each  sea-elephant  was  covered 
with  long  deep  cuts.  Their  blood  poured 
down  and  made  ruddy  pools  among  the 
rocks  in  which  they  wallowed  and  struggled, 
still  biting  fiercely  and  shooting  out  their 
necks  with  that  quick,  sudden,  powerful 
jerk  of  which  I  had 
learnt  to  beware  in 
my  own  combats  with 
them.  There  was 
something  grotesquely 
terrible  and  soul- 
affrighting  in  this 
combat  between  those 
two  titanic  warriors. 
Yet  my  eyes  were 
spellbound  by  the 
haunting  interest  of 
it.  At  last  the  male 
who  had  been  first  on 
shore  weakened.  His 
gross  body  was  pant¬ 
ing  and  gasping.  The 
blood  was  streaming 
from  a  score  of 
wounds,  one  eye  had 
been  torn  from  its 
socket,  and  his  force 
was  spent.  Suddenly 
he  gave  up  the  fight, 
and  with  a  despairing 
roar  he  plunged 
across  the  rocky  ledge 
and  disappeared  into 
the  sea.  The  victor 
came  leisurely  to  the 
camp  of  the  van¬ 
quished  and,  careless 
of  his  own  wounds, 
which  had  made  him 
a  mass  of  gory  flesh, 


The  combat  of  the  bulls.  This  remarkable  photograph  was  taken  at  South  Georgia 
by  J.  Innes  Wilson.  These  desperate  rivals  have  reared  up  until  their  fore-flippers 
are  far  above  the  ground  as  they  hurl  themselves  at  one  another’s  throat 


’The  antarctic  winter,  which  is  our  summer. 
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The  proportional  difference  in  size  between  adult  “bull”  and  “cow”  sea-elephants  is  well  shown  in  these  photographs.  Note 
the  extraordinary  trunk  and  thickened  breastplate  of  the  bull,  whose  portrait  was  made  at  Macquarie  Island  by  a  member  of 
the  Australasian  Antarctic  Expedition  and  is  used  by  courtesy  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  The  photograph  of  the  cow  was 

taken  at  South  Georgia  by  R.  C.  Murphy. 


careless  also  of  the  females  who  were  now 
his  by  right  of  conquest,  lay  down  in  the 
centre  of  them  and  slept. 

“These  war  heroes  do  not  pay  the  slight¬ 
est  attention  to  their  wounds,  which  heal 
so  quickly  that  in  two  or  three  days  they 
are  cured.  But  to  the  end  of  their  long 
lives  they  bear  the  scars  of  these  great 
fights,  and  out  of  the  water  I  have  seen  old 
sea-dogs  climb  with  torn  hides  and  eyeless 
sockets  and  missing  or  half-gnawed  flippers 
as  records  of  the  titanic  warfare  they  have 
waged  upon  their  rivals  and  enemies.  .  .  . 

"When  undisturbed,  the  seals  lay  around 
on  the  rocks  in  families,  each  male  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  dozen  wives,  like  an  old 
Turk,  and  keeping  watchful,  jealous  eyes 
upon  the  other  bulls.  For  hours  they  would 
rest  lazily,  sleeping  and  dozing  in  luxurious 
case.  And  with  monstrous  comicality  they 
would  scratch  themselves  with  their  flip¬ 
pers,  rolling  over  a  little  to  get  at  some 
ticklish  spot  or  curling  their  tails  up.  How¬ 
ever  awkward  they  were  on  shore,  they 
were  magnificent  in  their  strength  and  grace 
in  the  water,  swimming  with  the  force  and 
directness  of  a  torpedo,  and  careless  of 
breakers  that  would  smash  a  boat  to  pieces. 


An  enraged  bull  sea-elephant  swinging 
around  on  his  fore-flippers  to  meet  an 
attack.  Bay  of  Isles,  South  Georgia 


It  was  a  great  and  glorious  thing  to  watch 
one  of  those  huge  breakers  rolling  in,  and 
to  see  the  seals  facing  them  unmoved  with 
dauntless  strength  and  courage. 

“But  the  little  ones  were  the  j  oiliest 
things  to  watch,  so  mirthful  and  full  of 
pranks  and  the  sheer  joy  of  life.  When 
they  are  born,  one  baby  to  each  mother, 
they  are  only  three  feet  long,  and  they  are 
covered  with  very  smooth  and  very  long 
black  hair.  After  three  weeks  this  falls  off 
and  a  greyish  or  yellow  hair,  very  close 
cropped,  is  left  on  their  plump  little  bodies. 
As  soon  as  they  are  suckled,  the  youngsters 
leave  their  parents  and  go  off  all  together. 
They  have  the  best  of  fun  learning  to  swim 
in  the  shallow  streams  where  all  day  long 
they  play,  frisking  and  barking  like  young 
dogs,  so  that  the  noise  of  a  seal  nursery 
may  be  heard  for  miles.  They  roll  each 
other  over  and  play  all  kinds  of  pranks  in 
the  water  and  on  the  shore,  scuffling,  crawl¬ 
ing,  leaping,  darting  all  together,  until  they 
get  tired  and  go  to  sleep  on  the  black  sand 
under  the  basalt  rocks,  to  wake  again  in  a 
little  while  and  begin  the  game  again.  The 
old  men  seals  and  the  old  women  seals 
take  no  notice  of  these  brawling  youngsters, 
and  soon  they  learn  to  fight  like  the  old 
warriors,  to  catch  fish  while  they  shoot 
below  the  sea,  to  escape  the  killer  whales, 
and  to  capture  their  sweethearts  by  those 
deadly  combats  on  the  rocks.” 

According  to  our  still  fragmentary  infor¬ 
mation,  there  are  two  distinct  species  of 
sea-elephants.  The  surviving  veterans  of 
these  two  species  are  now  widely  separated 
geographically,  for  one  occurs  only  at 
Guadalupe  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Lower 
California,  29  degrees  north  of  the  equator, 
and  the  other  at  the  subantarctic  islands. 

The  northern  sea-elephants  were  formerly 
distributed  generally  along  the  Californian 
and  Mexican  coasts,  but  after  the  historic 
days  of  ’49  they  were  hunted  to  the  very 
verge  of  extermination.  It  has  only  lately 


been  ascertained  that  any  of  these  North 
American  animals  remain.  In  1907  a  col¬ 
lector  obtained  ten  specimens  for  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  Lord  Rothschild  at  the  desert  islet 
of  Guadalupe,  while  in  1911  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Townsend,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Aquarium  in  Battery  Park,  found  a  herd 
of  seven  score  still  thriving  at  the  same 
place.  Dr.  Townsend  transported  several 
young  sea-elephants  to  the  Aquarium  in 
New  York,  where  one  or  two  of  them  lived 
many  months.  In  his  scientific  report  Dr. 
Townsend  gave  an  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  northern  species,  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs,  and  an  exhibit  of  the 
sea-elephants  that  he  collected  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  New  York  City. 


A  newborn  “pup”  sea-elephant,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  beach  at  Cumberland 
Bay,  South  Georgia,  by  R.  C.  Murphy 
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THE  CANOE  THAT  NESSMUK  MADE  FAMOUS 


THE  “SAIRY  GAMP”,  DESIGNED  BY  NESSMUK  AS  THE  PERFECT  SAFE,  LIGHT  WEIGHT  CRAFT, 
IS  NOW  USED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  A  MODEL  FOR  NAVAL  AIRPLANE  LIFEBOATS 


Illustrations  from  drawings  and  photographs  by  W.  Starling  Burgess 


THE  canoe  is  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front, 
and  canoeing  is 
gaining  rapidly  in 
popular  favor,  in 
spite  of  the  disparag¬ 
ing  remark  that  ‘‘a 
canoe  is  the  poor 
man’s  yacht.”  “For 
myself,”  said  Ness- 
muk,  “I  freely  accept 
the  imputation.  In 
common  with  nine- 
tenths  of  my  fellow 
citizens  I  am  poor — 
and  the  canoe  is  my 
yacht,  as  it  would  be 
were  I  a  millionaire.” 

Not  one  man  in  fifty 
lives  near  enough  to 
yachting  waters  to 
make  a  yacht  desir¬ 
able — or  feasible,  even.  It  is  different  with 
the  canoe.  A  man  may  live  in  the  back- 
woods,  a  hundred  miles  from  a  decent 
sized  inland  lake,  and  much  further  from 
the  sea  coast,  and  yet  be  an  enthusiastic 
canoeist. 

Nessmuk  was  one  of  the  first  to  advo¬ 
cate  a  light  canoe  which  could  be  easily 
managed  by  one  man,  paddling  steadily  for 
many  miles  or  carrying  over  portages.  In 
his  book  “Woodcraft”  Nessmuk  has  told 
of  his  endeavors  to  get  a  builder  to  con¬ 
struct  the  type  of  craft  he  wanted.  He 
says : 

Much  is  being  said  and  written  at  the 
present  day  as  to  the  “perfect  canoe.”  One 
writer  decides  in  favor  of  a  certain  type. 
In  the  same  column  another  says,  “the 
perfect  canoe  does  not  exist.”  I  should 
rather  say  there  are  several  types  of  the 
modern  canoe,  each  nearly  perfect  in  its 
way  and  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted.  The  perfect  paddling  canoe  is 
by  no  means  perfect  under  canvas,  and 
vice  versa.  The  best  cruiser  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  racer,  while  neither  of  them  is  at  all 


The  “  Sairy  Gamp  ”  can  go  anywhere  that  a  muskrat  can 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM 
W.  STARLING  BURGESS  OF  THE 
BURGESS  CO.,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


50ME  weeks  ago  Mr.  Geo.  C. 

Maynard,  Curator  Div.  Mechan¬ 
ical  Technology,  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  most  courteously  loaned  the 
“Sairy  Gamp”  to  my  Company  that 
zve  might  use  her  as  a  model  in  de¬ 
veloping  life  boats  light  enough  to 
be  carried  in  flight  on  naval  airplanes. 

Last  Saturday  she  was  cradled 
aboard  my  car  and  run  to  the  New 
Hampshire  border  for  a  taste  once 
more  of  woods  and  running  water. 
My  son  and  I  dropped  down  the 
river  that  afternoon ;  and  picking  her 
out  of  the  water  at  the  edge  of  the 
forest  carried  her  back  to  camp. 

It  zvas  high  adventure  in  our  little 
camp  that  night — thrilling  indeed,  the 
reading  of  “Woodcraft”  with  A J ess- 
muk’s  very  boat  amongst  us. 


perfect  as  a  paddling 
cruiser  where  much 
carrying  is  to  be  done. 
And  the  most  perfect 
canoe  for  fishing  and 
gunning  around  shal¬ 
low,  marshy  waters, 
would  be  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  canoe  for  a 
rough  and  ready 
cruise  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  through  a 
strange  wilderness, 
where  a  day’s  cruise 
will  sometimes  in¬ 
clude  a  dozen  miles 
of  carrying. 

Believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  light,  single 
canoe  with  double- 
bladed  paddle  is 
bound  to  soon  be¬ 
come  a  leading — if  not  the  leading— feature 
in  summer  recreation,  and  having  been  a 
light  canoeist  for  nearly  fifty  years,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty  years  of  which  I  ex¬ 
perimented  much  with  the  view  of  reduc¬ 
ing  weight,  perhaps  I  can  give  some  hints 
that  may  help  a  younger  man  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  canoe  which  shall  be  safe,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  ride,  and  not  burdensome  to  carry. 

Let  me  premise  that,  up  to  four  years 
ago,  I  was  never  able  to  get  a  canoe  that 
entirely  satisfied  me  as  to  weight  and 
model.  I  bought  the  smallest  birches  I 
could  find ;  procured  a  tiny  Chippewa  dug- 
out  from  North  Michigan,  and  once  owned 
a  kyak.  They  were  all  too  heavy,  and  they 
were  cranky  to  a  degree. 

The  difference  between  a  lone,  indepen¬ 
dent  cruise  through  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  and  cruising  along  civilized 
routes,  where  the  canoeist  can  interview  I 
farm  houses  and  village  groceries  for  sup-  I 
plies,  getting  gratuitous  stonings  from  the  I 
small  boy,  and  much  reviling  from  ye  an-  I 
cient  mariner  of  the  towpath — I  say,  the  I 
difference  is  just  immense.  Whence  it  I 
comes  that  I  always  prefer  a  very  light,  I 
open  canoe ;  one  that  I  can  carry  almost  as  | 
easily  as  my  hat,  and  yet  that  will  float  me  | 
easily,  buoyantly,  and  safely.  And  such  j 
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a  canoe  was  my  last  cruiser.  She  only 
weighed  ten  and  one-half  pounds  when 
first  launched,  and  after  an  all-summer 
rattling  by  land  and  water  had  only  gained 
half  a  pound.  I  do  not  therefore  advise 
any  one  to  buy  a  ten  and  a  half  pound 
canoe ;  although  she  would  prove  compe¬ 
tent  for  a  skillful  lightweight.  She  was 
built  to  order,  as  a  test  of  lightness,  and 
was  the  third  experiment  in  that  line. 

WILDERNESS  cruising  can  only  be 
made  in  a  very  light  canoe,  and 
with  a  very  light  outfit.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  make  several  carries  in  one 
day,  aggregating  as  much  as  ten  miles,  be¬ 
sides  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  under 
paddle.  No  heavy,  decked,  paddling  or  sail¬ 
ing  canoe  would  be  available  for  such  a 
trip  with  a  man  of  ordinary  muscle. 

Many  years  ago,  I  became  convinced  that 
we  were  all,  as  canoeists,  carrying  and  pad¬ 
dling  just  twice  as  much  wood  as  was  at 
all  needful,  and  something  more  than  a 
year  since,  I  advanced  the  opinion  in  For¬ 
est  and  Stream,  that  ten  pounds  of  well 
made  cedar  ought  to  carry  one  hundred 
pounds  of  man.  The  past  season  has  more 
than  proved  it. 

Of  my  last  and  lightest  venture,  the  Sairy 
Gamp,  little  more  need  be  said.  Her  di¬ 
mensions  are:  Length,  ioj/2  feet;  beam,  26 
inches;  rise  at  center,  9  inches;  at  stems, 
15  inches;  oval  red  elm  ribs,  1  inch  apart; 
an  inch  home  tumble;  stems,  plumb  and 
sharp;  oak  keel  and  keelson;  clinker-built, 
of  white  cedar. 

Such  a  canoe  will  weigh  about  22  pounds, 
and  will  do  just  as  well  for  the  man  of 
140  or  170  pounds,  while  even  a  lightweight 
of  no  pounds  ought  to  take  her  over  a 
portage  with  a  light,  elastic  carrying  frame, 
without  distress.  She  will  trim  best,  how¬ 
ever,  at  about  160  pounds.  For  a  welter, 
say  of  some  200  pounds,  add  6  inches  to 
her  length,  2  inches  to  her  beam,  and  1 
inch  rise  at  center. 

And  now  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring  the  clinker-built  cedar  boat,  or 
:anoe,  to  any  other.  First,  as  to  material. 
Cedar  is  stronger,  more  elastic,  more  en¬ 
during,  and  shrinks  less  than  pine  or  any 
3ther  light  wood  used  as  boat  siding.  As 
)ne  of  the  best  builders  in  the  country 
says,  “It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
hat  a  cedar  canoe  will  stand  more  hard 
tnocks  than  an  oak  one ;  for  where  it  only 
Receives  bruises,  the  oak  streaks  will  split.” 

•  suppose  it  is  settled  beyond  dispute  that 
white  cedar  stands  at 
he  head  for  boat 
streaks.  I  prefer  it, 
hen,  because  it  is  the 
)est.  And  I  prefer 
he  clinker,  because  it 
;  the  strongest,  sim- 
ilest,  most  enduring, 
md  most  easily  re¬ 
tired  in  case  of  ac- 
ident.  To  prove  the 
trength  theory,  take 
cedar  (or  pine) 
trip  eight  feet  long 
nd  six  inches  wide, 
lend  it  to  a  certain 
oint  by  an  equal 
train  on  each  end, 
nd  carefully  note 
te  result.  Next 
:rip  it  lengthwise 
'ith  the  rip  saw,  lap 


Showing  the  clinker  construction 


the  two  halves  an  inch,  and  nail  the  lap  as 
in  boat  building.  Test  it  again,  and  you 
will  find  it  has  gained  in  strength  about 
twenty  per  cent.  That  is  the  clinker  of  it. 

Now  work  the  laps  down  until  the  strip 
is  of  uniform  thickness  its  entire  length, 
and  test  it  once  more;  you  will  find  it 
much  weaker  than  on  first  trial.  That  is 
the  smooth  skin,  sometimes  called  lap- 
streak.  They,  the  clinker  canoes,  are  easi¬ 
ly  tightened  when  they  spring  a  leak 
through  being  rattled  over  stones  in  rap¬ 
ids.  It  is  only  to  hunt  a  smooth  pebble  for 
a  clinch  head,  and  settle  the  nails  that  have 
started  with  the  hatchet,  putting  in  a  few 
new  ones  if  needed.  And  they  are  put  to¬ 
gether,  at  least  by  the  best  builders,  with¬ 
out  any  cement  or  white  lead,  naked  wood 
to  wood,  and  depending  only  on  close 
work  for  water-proofing.  And  each  pair 
of  strips  is  cut  to  fit  and  lie  in  its  proper 
place  without  strain,  no  two  pairs  being 
alike,  but  each  pair,  from  garboards  to 
upper  streak,  having  easy,  natural  form 
for  its  destined  position. 


There  is  only  one  objection  to  the 
clinker-built  canoe  that  occurs  to  me  as  at 
all  plausible.  This  is,  that  the  ridge-like 
projections  of  her  clinker  laps  offer  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  water,  and  retard  her  speed. 
Theoretically,  this  is  correct.  Practically, 
it  is  not  proven.  Her  streaks  are  so  near¬ 
ly  on  her  water  line  that  the  resistance,  if 
any,  must  be  infinitesimal.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  element  might  lessen 
her  speed  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  mile 
race.  I  am  not  racing,  but  taking  leisurely 
recreation.  I  can  wait  two  or  three  min¬ 
utes  as  well  as  not.  Three  or  four  knots 
an  hour  will  take  me  through  to  the  last 
carry  quite  as  soon  as  I  care  to  make  the 
landing. 

Veneered  canoes  are  very  fine,  for  deep 
water ;  but  a  few  cuts  on  sharp  stones  will 
be  found  ruinous;  and  if  exposed  much  to 
weather  they  are  liable  to  warp.  The 
builders  understand  this,  and  plainly  say 
that  they  prefer  not  to  build  fine  boats  for 
those  who  will  neglect  their  proper  care. 

The  paper  boat,  also,  will  not  stand 
much  cutting  on  sharp  stones,  and  is  not 
buoyant  when  swamped,  unless  fitted  with 
water-tight  compartments. 

The  canvas  is  rather  a  logy,  limp  sort 
of  craft,  to  my  thinking,  and  liable  to 
drown  her  crew  if  swamped. 

But  each  and  all  have  their  admirers, 
and  purchasers  as  well,  while  each  is  good 
in  its  way,  and  I  only  mention  a  few  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  preference  of  the  cedar. 

When  running  an  ugly  rapid  or  crossing 
a  stormy  lake,  I  like  to  feel  that  I  have 
enough  light,  seasoned  wood  under  me  to 
keep  my  mouth  and  nose  above  water  all 
day,  besides  saving  the  rifle  and  knapsack, 
which,  when  running  into  danger,  I  al¬ 
ways  tie  to  the  ribbing  with  strong  linen 
line,  as  I  do  the  paddle  also,  giving  it  about 
line  enough  to  just  allow  free  play. 

Provide  your  canoe  with  a  flooring  of 
oilcloth  3 y2  feet  long  by  15  inches  wide; 
punch  holes  in  it  and  tie  it  neatly  to  the 
ribbing,  just  where  it  will  best  protect  the 
bottom  from  wear  and  danger.  Use  only 
a  cushion  for  seat,  and  do  not  buy  a  fancy 
one  with  permanent  stuffing,  but  get  six¬ 
pence  worth  of  good,  unbleached  cotton 
cloth,  and  have  it  sewed  into  bag  shape. 
Stuff  the  bag  with  fine  browse,  dry  grass 
or  leaves,  settle  it  well  together,  and  fasten 
the  open  end  by  turning  it  flatly  back  and 
using  two  or  three  pins.  You  can  empty 
it  if  you  like  when  going  over  a  carry,  and 
it  makes  a  good  pillow  at  night,  better 
than  a  bootleg. 

Select  a  canoe  that 
fils  you,  just  as  you 
would  a  coat  or  hat. 
A  16-pound  canoe 

may  fit  me  exactly, 
but  would  be  a  bad 
misfit  for  a  man  of 
180  pounds.  And 

don’t  neglect  the  aux¬ 
iliary  paddle,  or 
“pudding  stick,”  as 
my  friends  call  it. 
The  notion  may  be 
new  to  most  canoe¬ 
ists,  but  will  be  found 
exceedingly  handy 
and  useful.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  little  one-hand¬ 
ed  paddle  weighing  5 
to  7  ounces,  20  to  22 
(see  page  367) 


The  canoe  looks  a  mere  toy,  but  she  is  safe  and  seaworthy 
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FEATHERED  FRIENDS  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 

CAMPING  AND  STILL  HUNTING  FOR  BIG  GAME  AFFORDS  MANY  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
STUDYING  AT  CLOSE  RANGE  THE  TRUE  FRIENDLINESS  OF  THE  WOODLAND  BIRDS 


THERE  are  a  number  of  the  smaller 
song  and  insectivorous  birds  with 
whom  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  be¬ 
come  friends.  Among  them  is  the  chicka¬ 
dee.  The  companions  of  both  the  black- 
capped  and  Hudsonian  species  has  proba¬ 
bly  been  enjoyed  by  every  man  whose  bus¬ 
iness  or  pleasure  has  taken  him  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods  into  the  woods  in  northern 
latitudes. 

Just  sit  down  in  the  woods,  preferable 
near  or  among  low  bushes,  begin  to  eal 
your  lunch  and  if  there  are  any  chick¬ 
adees  close  at  hand— and  usually  there 

are _ in  a  few  minutes  they  will  come  to 

vou,  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  chattering 
and  “dee-deeing”  and  almost  asking  out¬ 
right  for  a  share  of  the  food.  If  no  sud¬ 
den  move  is  made  to  frighten  them,  they 
often  approach  within  a  few  feet  and, 
holding  their  pert  little  heads  sidewise 
eye  you  so  intelligently  and  in  such  a 
chummy  manner,  that  nothing  could  tempt 
a  true  sportsman  to  offer  them  harm.  The 
bird  lover  need  never  be  lonesome  in 
Chickadee  Land. 

Still-hunting  for  big  game  affords  many 
opportunities  for  studying  at  extremely 
short  range  the  friendliness  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  birds.  When  standing  or  sitting 
quietly  in  the  cool,  sunlit  woods  on  an  Oc¬ 
tober  morning,  the  hunter  is  apt  to  have 
a  brown  creeper,  or  perhaps  an  equally  in¬ 
teresting  sapsucker  come  slipping  around 
the  tree  trunk  against  which  he  may  be 
leaning.  Many  times  have  these  two  trim 
little  birds — diminutive  policemen  of  the 
tree  trunks — entertained  me  while  I  wait¬ 
ed  for  game  to  appear.  Occasionally  I 
have  had  the  downy  and  hairy  woodpeck¬ 
ers  both  working  on  the  tree  whose  trunk 
served  for  my  backrest. 

But  it  is  around  one’s  camp  that  the 
true  friendliness  of  birds  is  demonstrated. 
They  soon  learn  to  trust  the  camper,  and, 
if  he  is  quiet — birds,  like  bees,  don’t  “take’ 
to  fussy  people — they  will  come  quite  up 
to  and  sometimes  into  the  tent. 

One  fall  morning,  not  long  ago,  while 
eating  a  late  breakfast  at  a  table  just  out¬ 
side  the  tent  doorway,  four  different  kinds 
of  camp-frequenting  birds  kept  me  com¬ 
pany:  chickadees,  slate  j  uncos,  pine  warb¬ 
lers  and  a  little  winter  wren.  The  warb¬ 
lers  busied  themselves  searching  for 
larvae  and  insects  on  the  twigs  and  branch¬ 
es  of  a  small  hemlock  which  shaded  the 
tent,  seemingly  taking  up  the  work  of  in¬ 
sect  hunting  where  the  trunk  climbers — 
creepers  and  woodpeckers — leave  off,  and 
completing  the  job  very  thoroughly.  The 
j  uncos  and  chickadees  hopped  and  flitted 
about,  occasionally  dropping  to  the  ground 
to  inspect  some  newly-found  tid-bit; 
while  the  perky  little  wren  uttered  his 
sharp  “chuck !  chuck !”  as  he  skipped  over 
and  through  a  pile  of  brush.  All  were  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  each  other. 

One  autumn  evening  just  at  dusk,  a 
slate  junco  came  flying  into  the  tent  and 
alighted  on  the  stove.  It  was  still  a  trifle 


By  A.  T.  STRONG 

warm,  though  not  hot  enough  to  burn. 
But  the  unnatural  warmth  beneath  his  feet 
seemed  to  puzzle  him,  for  he  kept  hopping 
about  for  several  seconds,  looking  down 


Sometimes  the  shyest  of  woodland  visit¬ 
ors  may  be  hunted  with  the  camera 


at  the  sheetiron  top  and  all  the  while  chip- 
chucking  over  the  mystery;  then,  still  mys¬ 
tified,  he  sailed  out  of  the  doorway  and 
perched  himself  upon  the  chopping  block, 
which  seemed  more  to  his  liking. 

A  PINE  warbler  flew  into  my  tent  one 
June  afternoon,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  fear,  dropped  to  the 
table  within  a  yard  of  where  I  sat  eating. 
He  surveyed  the  cans  and  bottles  and  dishes 
which  comprised  my  table  service,  looked 
up  at  me  as  calmly  as  though  he  were  in 
his  own  house  instead  of  mine,  then  flitted 
to  the  clothes  line  stretched  above  the 
stove  and  deliberately  pulled  at  a  ravel¬ 
ing  of  the  dish-wiping  towel  until  it  gave 
away.  Then  holding  it  firmly  in  his  beak, 
out  the  doorway  he  went.  In  a  short  time 


he  returned  and  making  straight  for  the 
clothes  line,  secured  another  loose  thread 
from  the  towel  and  again  flew  away,  so 
somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
baby  warblers  lived  in  a  distinguished  nest 
and  perhaps  were  very  proud  of  the 
strands  of  toweling  woven  among  its  twigs 
and  twisted  grasses. 

(p'RUMBS  and  bits  of  food  scattered 
j  around  a  camp  will  of  course  attract 
the  birds  but  are  likely  also  to  attract 
less  welcome  visitors,  such  as  skunks  and 
porcupines.  It  is  better  never  to  break  the 
woodcraft  rule  of  “absolutely  no  litter 
around  camp.”  A  good  plan  that  was 
adopted  by  a  party  of  bird-lovers  in  the 
Maine  woods  was  to  hang  the  birds’  food 
up  on  the  door  post.  A  large  lump  of  suet 
was  hung  there  and  the  frost  hardened  it 
to  stone.  The  camp  was  later  occupied  by 
a  party  of  hunters,  who  were  surprised 
one  morning  just  at  the  peep  of  dawn  to 
hear  a  knocking  at  the  door,  but  on  open¬ 
ing  it  no  one  appeared.  Much  mystery 
surrounded  the  ghostly  visitor  who  contin¬ 
ued  his  earl}r  visits  for  several  days  at  the 
same  “witching  hour,”  until  one  of  the 
party  peeped  from  the  window  and  discov¬ 
ered  a  large  woodpecker  busy  at  the  for¬ 
gotten  suet  which  bumped  noisily  against 
the  door. 

I  believe  the  junco  the  friendliest  of  all 
camp-visiting  birds.  I  have  often  had 
several  of  them  skipping  about  the  tent, 
inside  and  out,  picking  up  bits  of  food,  • 
and  paying  no  more  attention  to  me  than 
if  I  were  part  of  the  camp  fixtures.  And 
in  the  evenings,  when  the  j  uncos  trill 
their  soft,  cheery  little  song — so  filled 
with  the  joy  of  living— one  has  his  reward 
for  having  treated  them  kindly. 

Usually  the  junco  is  quite  fair  and 
neighborly  in  his  dealings  with  other  birds 
and  the  small  animals  of  the  woods.  But 
I  recall  one  junco  that  was  saucy,  though  the 
circumstances  in  this  instance  were  peculiar. 

A  chipmunk  feeding  upon  some  food 
scraps  that  I  had  placed  on  a  big  log, 
was  suddenly  and  savagely  attacked  by  a 
female  slate  junco.  The  little  bird  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  abruptly  and  with  no 
preliminaries  pitched  on  to  the  inoffensive 
rodent  with  fury  of  a  demon.  Such 
ear  boxing  and  head  scratching  as  befell 
that  chipmunk!  The  unexpectedness  of 
the  assault  so  nonplussed  him  that  flight 
from  his  feathered  tormentor  seemed  to 
be  all  he  thought  of,  and  with  a  startled 
“chip-i-chur-r-r !”  he  retreated  ignomin- 
iously  from  the  log.  Nor  did  the  junco 
appear  desirous  of  eating  the  food.  After 
the  hurried  departure  of  the  chipmunk, 
she  mounted  guard  in  a  near-by  bush  and 
with  much  excited  chipping  announced 
that  she  was  still  in  fighting  trim  for  all 
comers.  As  it  was  in  the  nesting  season, 
no  doubt  the  plucky  little  bird  was  only  , 
taking  precautionary  measures  against  a 
possible  raid  upon  her  nest,  which  prob¬ 
ably  was  tucked  away  in  some  tuft  of 
grass  near  the  log  feeding-station. 
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NUMBER  ONE— LEONARD  HULIT 


YOU  have  asked  me  to  give  to  you 
something  of  my  experience  in  life 
as  a  fisherman  and  otherwise.  I 
was  born  on  a  farm  near  Freehold, 
Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  on  a  bitterly 
cold  day  in  December  while  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  between  the  North  and  the 
South  was  in  full  swing;  the  exact  year 
is  no  matter,  as  it  can  in  no  way  af¬ 
fect  the  veracity  of  this  tale.  My  early,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  entire  school¬ 
ing  was  in  a  country  schoolhouse  where 
strict  discipline  was  maintained  and  where 
birch  sprouts  were  plentiful.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  I  entered  a  general  store  as  just 
“utility  boy”  at  a  salary  of  $50  and  board 
per  year,  and  it  is  yet  an  open  question  if 
I  was  not  a  trifle  overpaid.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  stuck  to  the  job  until  in  the  end 
I  had  served  through  all  departments  to 
buyer  and  manager-in-general. 

At  last  growing  tired  of  the  indoor  life 
I  purchased  a  farm  which  had  known  bet¬ 
ter  days,  and  spent  four  heart-breaking 
years  trying  to  make  two  things  grow 
where  nothing  had  grown  for  many  sum¬ 
mers.  At  last  I  sold  it  for  just  what  I 
paid  for  it,  minus  the  $2,500  I  had  spent 
on  it  in  the  way  of  improvements,  and  on 
my  way  home  after  giving  the  deed  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  singing  “Lucky  Jim.” 
Since  which  time  I  have  interested  myself 
in  several  enterprises,  some  of  which  have 
been  like  the  farm,  others,  however,  more 
successful.  Politically  I  have  never  aspired 
very  high.  I  have  served  more  than  a 
dozen  years  as  councilman  in  the  munici¬ 
pality  where  I  live  and  much  of  the  time 
have  been  its  treasurer.  This  result  mayr 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  very  warm 
triend  of  the  judges  of  election  who 
handle  the  ballots.  Of  my  legislative  work 
I  can  say  I  have  served  ceaselessly  on  the 
different  committees,  and  have  also  been  on 
different  occasions  delegate  from  my  own 
state  in  interstate  work. 

AS  a  fisherman  my  experience  began 
early  in  life  and  the  love  has  grown 
with  each  passing  year.  While  still  in 
gingham  dresses  I  recall  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  small  creek  watching  the  minnows  and 
wondering  if  they  grew  up  to  be  the  large 
fish  I  had  seen  the  men  and  larger  boys 
carry'  home  on  a  string.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  Forest  and 
Stream  printed  a  story  of  mine  on  the 
brook  sucker,  that  fish  being  the  first  to  be 
taken  by  me  on  a  hook,  and  I  believe 
my  first  one  was  the  largest  ever  taken  by 
me.  I  have,  however,  taken  a  great  many, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  believe  I  myself 
have  been  angled  for  as  being  one  of  the 
variety,  and  it  is  safe  to  add  have  been 
successfully  landed  more  than  once. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  my  interest  placed 
me  by  the  seashore  and  I  immediately  be¬ 
gan  the  quest  of  the  game  fishes  of  the 
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MANY  letters  have  been  received 
by  our  Editorial  Department 
asking  questions  about  the  various 
writers  tv  ho  have  made  Forest  and 
Stream  so  welcome  in  thousands  of 
homes ,  including  every  country  on 
the  globe.  With  this  number  we  in¬ 
augurate  an  autobiographical  page 
in  answer  to  these  communications. 
In  these  columns,  from  time  to  time, 
will  appear  all  the  data  regarding 
your  favorite  contributor  that  we 
can  persuade  him  to  divulge  to  an 
interested  audience.  Modesty  will 
forbid  him  from  saying  many  things 
about  himself  that  others  might  say 
for  him;  so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hulit, 
zt 'ho  is  the  first  in  this  series,  we  will 
whisper  confidentially  that  he  is 
known  all  over  America  as  the  fore¬ 
most  authority  on  surf  fishing  and 
his  articles  in  Forest  and  Stream  on 
this  subject  have  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention  from  scientific  experts  as 
well  as  sportsmen.  Gentlemen,  Mr. 
Leonard  Hulit!  [Editors.] 


ocean.  So  dear  was  the  subject  to  me  that 
I  left  no  manner  of  question  open  that 
could  be  solved  in  relation  to  the  time  of 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  coast  line  fishes.  Inquiry  and  obser¬ 
vation  were  ever  on  tap  and  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  proved  too  knotty  for  local  solution 
the  files  of  the  fish  commissions  were 
sought,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  final 
authorities  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
invoked  to  make  sure  of  the  grounds  to  be 
maintained.  I  have  fished  over  much  of 


the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  down  to  and 
around  the  Florida  coast  and  journeyed 
to  the  Texas  coast  in  quest  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  inland  waters  of  Florida, 
too,  have  been  gone  over  by  me  to 
establish  some  facts  in  relation  to  the 
channel  bass.  I  fancy  I  have  taken  every 
variety  of  fish  common  to  our  waters 
with  the  exception  of  the  tuna.  While, 
of  course,  the  heavy  weights  are  ever  a 
source  of  delight,  and  I  have  had  my  full 
share,  still  to  me  there  is  an  unspeakable 
joy  in  taking  may  of  the  smaller  fishes  on 
light  tackle  where  the  quiet  of  headwaters 
is  to  be  found. 

OF  one  thing  I  can  boast.  I  have 
never  been  accused  of  underestimat- 
ting  the  weight  of  any  fish  ever 
taken  by  me,  nor  of  overestimating  the 
help  which  may  have  been  given  me  by  my 
partner;  and  on  each  occasion  where  ques¬ 
tions  of  veracity  have  arisen  I  have  been 
able  to  take  the  doubters  down  and  show 
them  the  particular  ocean  where  I  had 
my  luck. 

Leonard  Hulit. 


ANSWERS  TO  FISHERMEN 

SEVERAL  readers  have  written  or  have 
telephoned  to  us  asking  if  there  is  trout 
fishing  on  Long  Island,  also  the  different 
places  near  New  York  City  where  bass  and 
pickerel  are  to  be  found.  These  men  are 
mainly  busy  men  who  have  only  the  week¬ 
end  in  which  to  fish  and  rest — and  there  is 
no  better  rest  than  to  go  a-fishing.  This 
year  there  is  an  added  spur  to  one’s  de¬ 
sire,  for  one  can  fish  and  fish  and  be  a 
patriot,  too. 

There  is  no  trout  fishing  on  Long  Island, 
that  is,  no  open  water,  for  all  the  streams 
are  preserved  or  protected.  In  regard  to 
pickerel  fishing,  there  is  said  to  be  very 
fine  fishing  at  Peconic  River,  Riverhead, 
L.  I.  For  both  pickerel  and  bass,  the  fish¬ 
erman  might  try  Wildwood  Lake,  which 
is  il/4  miles  southeast  of  Riverhead,  L.  I., 
or  Artist  Lake,  454  miles  northeast  of 
Patchogue,  L.  I. 

Trout  fishing  is  good  at  Bethel,  Conn., 
about  forty-five  miles  from  New  York. 
There  are  many  open  streams  in  the  vicinity. 
Near  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  which  is  about 
90  miles  from  New  York,  there  is  good 
trout  fishing.  The  Muskenetcong  and  Pe- 
quest  Rivers  in  northwestern  New  Jersey 
are  reported  to  contain  many  trout.  This 
territory  can  be  easily  reached  by  railroad, 
automobile  or  motorcycle. 

There  are  probably  many  other  fishing 
waters  within  a  fifty-mile  radius  of  New 
York  which  are  unknown  to  the  writer. 
Information  regarding  these  streams  will 
be  gratefully  received  and  passed  on  to 
the  brethren  of  the  angle. 
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A  Razor  Blade  Knife 

A  USEFUL  little  knife  that  is  as  handy 
for  the  fly  tyer  as  for  his  wife  can 
be  made  from  a  safety  razor  blade.  This 
knife  is  especially  good  for  ripping  canvas 
or  cloth.  It  needs  for  its  construction  two 
rivets  of  a  size  to  fit  the  holes,  two  pieces 
of  tin  and  some  tire  tape.  The  pieces  of 
tin  are  placed  as  shown  in  the  drawing 


and  fastened  together  with  the  rivets.  The 
handle  is  wound  with  the  tire  tape  to  give 
a  good  grip  until  it  is  the  size  desired. 
The  total  length  of  the  knife  is  only  four 
inches  and  it  is  a  handy  little  tool  to  have 
around.  The  good  steel  of  which  the  tiny 
blade  is  made  will  keep  sharp  a  long  time. 

The  man  who  never  makes  something 
new  and  useful  out  of  something  eld  and 
discarded  misses  much  of  the  joy  of  living; 
and  I,  for  one,  have  as  much  genuine  pleas¬ 
ure  in  some  little  thing  of  my  own  manu¬ 
facture  as  a  millionaire  has  in  the  most 
expensive  equipment  he  can  buy  offhand. 


To  Color  Home-Made  Baits 

I  LIKE  to  rig  up  baits  when  I  am  fishing 
and  I  have  some  in  my  collection  that 
have  given  good  service.  I  generally  whit¬ 
tle  new  ones  to  while  away  time  in  camp 
and  I  have  found  that  the  wax  crayons  used 
by  children  for  school  work  are  very  good 
for  coloring  the  baits.  They  are  clear, 
bright  colors,  are  waterproof,  will  not  smut 
or  run  and  take  very  little  time  to  apply. 
I  can  experiment  to  my  heart’s  content 
with  them  and  if  the  bait  is  not  any  good 
I  have  not  wasted  a  lot  of  valuable  time 
and  expensive  enamel.  I  carry  a  piece  of  red, 
one  of  yellow,  and  one  of  green  in  my  ditty 
bag,  and  while  my  attempts  at  bait  making 
are  not  particularly  artistic  they  generally 
get  the  fish. 

George  Collins,  Maine. 


The  Problem  of  Winding  or  Splicing 


■^TOTICING  the  article  by  Bro.  B.  Price, 
of  Maine,  in  your  April  issue,  let  me 
offer  a  method  I  have  used  for  years  in 
winding  my  rods,  as  well  as  for  tying  the 
splice  on  two  piece  wood  fly  rods,  and  for 
securing  the  end  of  a  rope. 

The  simplicity  of  this  method  will  appeal 
to  my  brother  sportsmen  who  are  not  “in 
the  know,”  I  am  very  sure,  and  if  taken 
seriously  will  enable  them  to  repair  their 
rods  when  necessity  calls  and  when  good 
sport  would  be  lost  by  lack  of  ability  to  re¬ 
pair,  as  the  job  can  be  accomplished  with 


any  kind  of  thread  or  fine  cord,  and  when 
this  method  is  taken  you  can  only  undo 
your  work  with  a  knife,  as  it  will  not  come 
undone. 

Fig.  i,  for  small  windings.  If  you  are 
right  handed  grasp  part  to  be  wound  in  left 
hand,  throw  the  thread  over  from  you,  and 
grasp  with  thumb  and  forefinger  of  right 
hand,  insert  a  loop  of  the  same  thread  you 
are  using  under  first  winding,  and  wind 
over  the  end  of  your  thread,  letting  end  run 
to  the  left ;  continue  to  wind  over  until 
winding  is  finished,  cut  your  thread  long 
enough  to  insert  in  loop,  and  pull  sharply 
through  as  shown  in  Fig.  iA,  cut  ends  with 
sharp  knife. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  longer  winding ;  wind  your 
end  in  and  cut  off  after  you  have  covered 


with  4  or  5  windings ;  continue  to  wind  until 
you  have  4  or  5  windings  to  go,  then  insert 
your  loop,  wind  over  and  pull  through  and 
cut  off  with  sharp  knife  close  to  finished 
winding.  See  Fig.  2A. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  having 
no  slack,  the  windings  at  ends  being  just  as 
tight  as  at  the  middle,  and  it  makes  a  neat 
job. 

Every  angler  should  carry  in  his  kit  a 
spool  of  silk  thread,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
shellac. 

I  hope  Bro.  Price  will  not  think  I  am 
“stealing  his  thunder.”  I  feel  certain  he  will 
try  this  method,  and  think  well  of  his 
brother  angler. 

W.  H.  Thompson,  Ohio. 


A  Rod  for  the  Boy  to  Make 


I  HAVE  outgrown  my  fondness  for  fish¬ 
ing  with  a  bent  pin  on  a  string  and  a 
chunk  of  salt  pork  for  bait,  but  as  long  as 
I  live  I  shall  never  outgrow  my  fondness 
for  making  “fish  poles.”  A  good  thing  for 
the  littlest  boy  to  know — as  well  as  a  use¬ 
ful  bit  of  knowledge  for  his  father — is  the 
way  I  have  of  making  a  pole  into  a  rod, 
with  guides  and  all. 

The  first  step  is  to  cut  a  smooth  pole  of 
the  length  best  suited  to  your  height  and 
to  the  water  which  you  are  going  to  fish. 
Get  one  not  too  springy  and  not  stiff 
enough  to  use  as  a  club ;  whittle  off  all 
projections  and  make  it  as  nice  as  you  like. 
You  can  make  a  fine  checkered  grip  on  the 
butt.  The  guides  are  very  small  screw 
eyes  inserted  at  convenient  intervals;  the 
tip  guide  must  be  bent  over  nearly  but  not 
quite  at  right  angles  before  inserting  in 
the  end  of  the  rod.  Guides  enable  the 
extra  line  to  be  wound  up  on  the  butt  of 
the  rod  instead  of  on  the  tip  as  small  boys’ 
fishing  rods  generally  are  made  top  heavy 
in  this  way. 

This  rod  is  good  for  the  unexpected 
extra  member  of  a  party,  or  for  the  “wim- 
men  folks”  who  insist  on  fishing  after  all, 
or  for  a  pleasant  occupation  on  a  rainy 
day  in  camp,  or  when  the  good  rod  is 
broken,  or  for  many  uses.  The  only  thing 
to  be  guarded  against  is,  forgetting  to  put 
a  few  very  small  screw  eyes  in  the  ditty 
bag.  H.  B.  M.,  Illinois. 


A  Useful  Square  of  Wire  Cloth 

WHEN  one  is  going  light  in  the  woods 
one  pan  always  has  to  do  duty  for 
several  utensils.  This  is  very  true  of  the 
vessel  which  is  coffeepot,  teapot  and  other 

things  in  one. 
It  ought  by 
rights  to  have 
a  spout,  but  a 
spout  is  very 
hard  to  keep 
clean  when  the 
article  is  put 
to  so  many 
uses.  The  fa¬ 
miliar  strainer 
for  tea  or 
coffee  is  too  bulky  to  carry  into  the 'woods 
and  cheese  cloth  is  not  handy  to  use.  The 
wire  screen  cloth  takes  the  trick.  It  should 
be  of  the  non-rustable  kind  and  about  five 
inches  in  diameter.  It  can  be  used  flat 
over  a  large  basin  or  can  be  bent  into  shape 
to  fit  a  ring  of  wood  or  the  framework 
of  a  regular  strainer.  It  is  easy  to  pack 
and  to  wash  and  just  about  fills  the  bill 
for  a  camper’s  strainer. 
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Camper’s  Button  Holder 

D  EFORE  starting  out  on  a  journey  or 
a  camping  trip  the  buttons  on  one’s 
\\  earing  apparel  should  be  looked  over  and 
all  loose  ones  sewed  tightly.  But  it  is  good 
to  have  several  extra 
buttons  of  various 
sizes  on  the  theory 
that  if  you  do  not 
need  them  some  one 
else  may.  These  are 
best  carried  on  a 
\er_\  thin  strand  of  wire.  Each  end  should 
have  an  unclosed  loop,  then  if  the  button 
one  wants  happens  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  strand,  the  others  can  be  pushed  past 
the  closing  until  the  one  wanted  is  in  po¬ 
sition  when  it  may  be  easily  removed  by 
unclasping  the  ends.  Buttons  in  a  box 
will  spill  and  on  a  string  are  unhandy  to 
get  at,  but  carried  in  this  manner  they  will 
pack  anywhere  and  are  no  bother. 


For  the  Camp  Camera  Crank 
I — I  ERE  is  a  little  trick  for  the  camera 
man  and  is  the  way  I  dry  my  nega¬ 
tives.  Articles  needed  are  two  hairpins 
and  a  weight  just  heavy  enough  to  keep 
the  negatives  taut  while  drying.  A  lead 
sinker  is  very  good  to  use  and  easy  to  find 
about  camp.  The  hairpins  will  be  a  harder 
matter  unless  there  are  ladies  along.  To 


The  “True  Lover’s  Knot” 

HIS  is  the  old  name  for  the  square 
knot  and  it  gets  its  name  from  the 
tact  that  the  more  you  try  to  pull  it  apart 
the  closer  it  is  bound  together  which  is  as 
true  lovers  should  be.  It  is  very  simple  to 
tie  and  yet  it  is  very  tricky.  If  not  tied 
correctly  the  result  is  a  “granny  knot” 
which  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the  illus¬ 
tration.  A  granny  knot  slips  and  will  pull 
)ut  if  any  strain  is  put  upon  it,  while  a 
square  knot  will  hold  until  the  rope  breaks 
to  tie  it,  take  the  two  ends  of  cord,  one  in 
:ach  hand;  place  the  strand  held  by  the 
eft  hand  over  the  right  hand  strand  and 
wist  under  and  over.  Then  place  the 
hort  ends  together  so  that  the  one  held 
n  the  ri&ht  hand  is  on  top  of  the  left 
s^ranJ  and  twist  under  and  over, 
he  cord  will  be  formed  in  two  loops  in- 
-rtwined  so  that  when  they  are  moved 
sward  each  other  by  holding  both  ends 


rig  the  hanger:  first  stretch  a  cord  or 
heavy  fish  line  between  two  trees  or 
through  screw  eyes,  then  bend  the  hair¬ 
pins  for  hooks  as  shown.  The  lower  pin 
can  have  the  sinker  slipped  on  before  it  is 
threaded  through  the  negatives.  It  will 
not  tear  them.  In  shaping  the  hairpins 
into  hooks  the  second  bend  or  angle  should 
be  more  than  a  right  angle,  for  when  in 
use  it  keeps  the  sides  of  the  film  from 
curling  together. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 


rhtly  the  loops  will  separate,  but  a  pull 
mgs  them  together  tightly  again.  The 
rmula  is  left  on  top,  under  and  over; 
;ht  on  top,  under  and  over.  If  this  is 
Tiembered  a  square  knot  will  always  re- 
t  and  the  insecure  granny  knot  will  be 
nded.  Every  camper  should  practise 
ng  the  square  knot  until  he  can  tie  it 
the  dark  with  his  eyes  shut. 


Getting  Sun  Time 

/DAMPING  alone  in  the  woods  I  realized 
v-^what  an  awkward  thing  it  is  to  have 
one’s  watch  stop  and  no  way  to  tell  the 
time.  Some  persons  do  not  need  any  time¬ 
piece  when  camping  out.  The  sun  is  their 
only  guide;  they  get  up  with  the  sun  and 
go  to  bed  shortly  after  he  does  and  are 
fond  of  saying  that  “time  was  made  for 
slaves.”  But  I  am  not  of  this  kind;  in 


common  with  many  others  I  want  to  know 
what  time  it  is. 

.An  old  woodsman’s  rule  is  this:  Deter¬ 
mine  which  direction  is  south.  If  you  have 
no  compass  you  may  be  able  to  find  south 
by  the  direction  of  a  stream  or  road  on 
your  map.  Then  point  the  hour  hand  of 
your  watch  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and 
slowly  turn  it  around  the  dial,  keeping  it 
always  pointed  towards  the  sun  until  the 
south  comes  half  way  between  the  hour 
hand  and  twelve.  You  have  no  way  of 
judging  the  exact  minute  so  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  minute  hand. 

Even  on  a  cloudy  day  you  will  have  no 
trouble  finding  the  position  of  the  sun  if 
you  go  about  it  in  this  way :  Hold  the  point 
of  your  knife  at  right  angles  with  your 
thumb  nail.  Turn  it  slowly  round  and  you 
will  see  a  faint  shadow.  The  sun,'  of 
course,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  blade. 

G.  L.  B.,  Connecticut. 


A  Simple  Clothes  Peg 

ID  ERHAPS  one  of  the  most  inconvenient 
things  of  camp  life  is  to  have  nothing 
to  hang  your  clothes  on.  Here  is  a  simple 
peg  that  costs  nothing  but  a  little  clipping 
with  your  knife. 

First  cut  from  the  nearest  tree  a  Y 
shaped  branch  according  to  size  of  peg 
wanted;  after  this  is  done  cut  two  notches 
in  branch,  one  at  top  and  one  at  bottom  as 
shown  in  Fig.  A.  Then  get  two  pieces  of 
cord  each  of  the  same  length,  say  about 


Fig  A 


one  and  a  half  feet  long,  make  two  notches 
in  tent  pole  and  tie  Fig.  A  to  tent  pole, 
leaving  one  of  the  prongs  sticking  out  to 
hang  things  on.  Make  as  high  from  the 
ground  as  possible. 

Theodore  Britt,  Montreal. 
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P.  H.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

We  have  received  the  following  commu¬ 
nication  from  one  of  our  readers : 

In  your  April  number,  Seneca’s  Hints, 
Helps'  and  Answers,  P.  H.  C„  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  asks  if  there  is  any  method  of  correct¬ 
ing  a  dog  of  gun  shyness. 

Before  answering  this  question  it  would 
be  well  to  ask  how  long  a  time  has  the 
dog  been  so,  his  age,  etc. 

I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  gun 
shv  dog  was  outwitted  by  his  trainer. 
First  the  man  petted  the  dog  and  fed  him 
some  scraps  of  meat,  after  which  they  re¬ 
paired  to  a  rowboat  and  proceeded  to  the 
middle  of  the  lake. 

The  man  then  quietly  took  his  gun  and 
fired.  Of  course  the  dog  started  for  home, 
while  the  man  proceeded  to  row  between 
the  dog  and  shore  when  he  again  shot  his 
gun.  After  repeating  these  tactics  several 
times  the  dog  decided  to  get  in  the  boat, 
where  he  was  received  with  kindness  and 
more  meat  scraps.  The  gun  was  again 
used,  but  the  dog  failed  to  start  for  home. 
This  treatment  was  followed  up  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  succession  after  which  the 
dog  was  cured. 

Of  course  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
dogs.  I  owned  an  Irish  setter  that  was 
gun  shy  and  I  remember  having  hint  out 
in  a  boat  on  one  occasion  and  when  I  fired 
my  gun  he  did  not  try  to  jump  out  of  the 
boat  but  simply  lay  there  and  trembled. 
I  also  took  him  to  the  clay  bird  shots  and 
kept  him  right  under  the  gun  for  hours  at 

a  time  all  to  no  purpose. 

J.  M.  Austin,  N.  \ . 


Ans.  to  P.  H.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  April 
number : 

Is  there  any  method  of  correcting  a  dog 
of  gun  shyness?  Build  a  good  size  pen 
with  top  so  dog  cannot  get  out.  Place  the 
gan-shy  dog  in  pen  with  an  old  dog  that 
is  not  gun-shy.  Keep  plenty  of  water  for 
them  but  no  food.  Feed  twice  a  day  just 
outside  of  the  pen  door :  at  feeding  time 
always  have  your  small  rifle  ready;  as  soon 
as  the  dogs  come  out  for  the  feed  fire 
the  rifle.  The  gun-shy  dog  will  retreat  to 
the  back  of  the  pen  and  there  remain.  Do 
not  speak  to  him  or  in  any  way  endeavor 
to  coax  him  out.  Just  forget  he  is  on 
earth,  for  in  this  case  silence  is  golden. 
Repeat  the  operation  from  day  to  day  and 
in  less  than  a  week  your  gun-shy  dog  will 
stand  for  his  feed  beside  the  old  one  with 
just  a  start  when  you  fire;  then  you  ma) 
reach  down  and  pet  him  and  speak  kindly. 
You  may  then  allow  him  to  run  in  the  yard 
for  a  few  minutes.  Lock  them  back  in  the 
pen  and  continue  the  treatment  for  a  few 
days  more,  then  remove  the  old  dog  and 
give  the  pup  a  few  treatments  alone.  I 
think  you  will  find  the  result  all  you  could 
ask.  If  you  live  in  the  country  you  can 
use  your  shot  gun  after  you  have  removed 
the  old  dog.  Never  fire  directly  over  the 
dog;  give  him  a  chance  to  understand 
what's  going  on. 

J.  E.  Storey,  Texas. 


Seeing  the  question  of  P.  H.  C.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  about  ground  hogs,  will  say 
I  have  had  very  good  success  with  a 
22  cal.  rifle.  I  shot  sixty  hogs  summer  of 
1916.  My  friend  and  I  shot  fifty-one  hogs 
in  1917,  I  getting  forty-three  of  them.  As 
to  the  time  to  hunt  them,  here  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  I  have  found  about  the  last  week 
in  June  is  about  the  right  time  to  start  as 
the  young  will  be  near  half  grown,  and  as 
I  think  they  are  much  better  eating  than 
rabbits,  it  is  a  waste  to  shoot  them  too 
soon. 

Now  as  the  ground  hog  season  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  so  is  poison  ivy,  a  little  remedy 
may  be  appreciated  by  some.  I  get  poi¬ 
soned  every  time  I  go  out  if  I  do  not  use 
this  remedy.  The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  get 
glassweed  or  wild  touch-me-not  (the  same 
thing)  and  squeeze  and  work  it  up  to  a 
pulp,  then  rub  it  over  all  places  exposed, 
say  face,  neck  and  hands.  If  I  forget 
this,  then  I  am  poisoned,  but  a  few  rubs  of 
the  same  thing  will  cure  me.  I  could  men¬ 
tion  lots  of  cures,  but  find  this  to  be  the 
quickest  and  best  cure. 

Now  being  as  P.  H.  C.  lives  in  the  same 
burg  as  I  do,  would  like  very  much  to  meet 
him,  and  tell  him  what  little  I  know  about 
ground  hogs.  If  you  wish  to  print  this, 
you  may  use  my  name  and  address,  and  it 
P.  H.  C.  wishes  to  call  on  me,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  a  talk  with  him. 

Wishing  you  success  with  your  good 
work,  I  remain, 

J.  H.  Smith. 

So.  Mathilda  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


L.  M.  M.,  New  York: 

Replying  to  your  query  in  the  April 
Forest  and  Stream  as  to  the  best  method  of 
preserving  fish  without  ice,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  communication  from 
one  of  our  readers  with  the  request  that  we 
publish  it  in  these  columns: 

One  summer,  when  it  was  pretty  warm, 
we  wanted  to  bring  home  from  Algonquin 
Park  some  trout  but  had  no  ice.  The  fish, 
which  were  large  size,  a  pound  and  over, 
were  hung  where  the  smoke  from  the  camp 
fire  caught  them  for  a  few  hours.  When 
we  broke  camp  the  fish  were  cleaned  and 
gills  removed,  not  washed,  plentifully  pep 
pered  inside,  no  salt,  and  wrapped  each  one 
separately  in  paper.  On  getting  to  the  hotel 
they  were  put  on  the  sawdust  in  the  ice 
house.  Next  morning  they  were  put  in  a 
bag  and  brought  home.  These  fish  were 
caught  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  were 
eaten  for  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
flavor  was  perfect;  in  fact,  they  were  the 
only  trout  I  ever  cared  about  eating  at  home 
after  coming  out  of  the  woods.  I  have 
brought  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  from 
Saskatchewan  to  Ontario — four  days’  jour¬ 
ney — by  drawing  them,  wiping  them  inside 
and  dusting  in  lots  of  pepper,  and  stuffing 
with  hay.  Each  bird  was  wrapped  sepa- 
ratelv  in  paper,  which  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  their  preservation. 

C.  W.  Young,  Ont. 


Dr.  C.  M.  M.,  Wisconsin : 

I  have  a  Chesapeake  duck  dog  and  would 
like  a  book  of  instructions  on  training. 
Do  you  know  of  a  book  on  training  water 
dogs  ? 

Ans.— There  is  no  book  devoted  solely 
to  the  training  of  water  dogs  of  this  kind, 
but  we  can  supply  you  with  a  copy  of  the 
“Amateur  Dog  Book’’  that  gives  you  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  this  subject. 
The  price  of  this  book  is  SOO- 


C.  T.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Will  you  kindly  answer  in  your  Seneca’s 
Hints,  Helps  and  Answers  column  whether 
you  have  ever  heard  of  anybody  catching 
trout  by  placing  their  arm  and  hand  in  the 
water;  they  stroke  and  tickle  the  trout, 
finally  grab  same  and  in  this  manner  catch 
them. 

Ans.— There  is  such  a  method  that  was 
formerly  practised  more  than  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  particularly  in  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  most  successful  in  those  streams  that 
have  overhanging  banks  with  pockets  in 
which  the  fish  lie.  It  is  necessary  that 
these  locations  be  known.  The  approach 
to  the  bank  is  made  quietly  and  the  water 
and  surroundings  are  not  disturbed  any 
more  than  necessary.  The  operator  lie? 
at  full  length  upon  the  bank,  reaches  care¬ 
fully  down  into  the  water  and  moves  very 
cautiously  until  his  fingers  come  in  contact 
with  the  trout,  then  the  fish  is  promptly 
seized  and  pitched  up  on  the  bank. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Simons,  D.D.S. : 

A  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Bannon 
c/o  Forest  and  Stream,  9  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  will  be  promptly  forwarded  t< 
him.  You  forgot  to  give  your  address. 


K.  I.  S.,  Wisconsin : 

I  have  read  with  great  enjoyment  .Dr 
Holden’s  excellent  articles  on  fly-tying 
especially  the  article  in  the  May  issue., 
wish  you  could  arrange  to  have  him  giv 
the  kind  of  material  that  is  used  in  makin 
the  Ginger  Quill,  Red  Upright,  Blue  U{ 
right,  etc.  This  would  greatly  interest  m 
and  probably  others  of  y'our  readers. 

Ans.  Your  query  was  referred  to  D 
Holden,  who  answers  as  follows : 

Ginger  Quill  is  an  upright-winged  floate 
Wings,  greyish  or  light  brown,  and  pre' 
erablv  transparent.  May  be  made  fro 
scales,  starling  wing-feather,  or  undi 
feather  of  mallard’s  wing,  or  from  pigeon 
wing.  Body  of  quill,  preferably  the  midr 
of  peacock  eye-feather  herb  Legs  at 
Tail,  yellow  brown  hackle. 

Blue  Upright  is  a  wet  fly,  much  used 
Devonshire,  England.  Wings,  Leg  at 
Tail,  light  blue.  Body,  white  ribbed  wi 
black  silk.  Wings  may  be  made  from  bln 
jay  or  pigeon’s  wing  feather,  or  white  due 
dyed.  Legs  and  tail,  from  light  blue  A 
dalusian  hackle  or  Leghorn  hackle,  dyed. 

Rea  Upright  is  a  hackled  floater,  the  d 
tailed  coloration  of  which  is  unknown 
me.  Dr.  George  Parker  Holden. 


UNE,  1918 
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A  CORRECTION 

itor  Forest  and  Stream: 

)n  page  206  of  jour  April  issue  ap- 
red  a  photograph  of  a  Stone  sheep  shot 
me  and  underneath  it  was  stated  that 
head  was  mounted  by  Schwarz,  St. 
iis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  sheep 
;  mounted  for  me  by  James  L.  Clark, 
)  Southern  Boulevard,  New  York  City, 

)  has  mounted  practically  all  of  my 
'hies.  I  will  appreciate  the  favor  of  a 
ection. 

Powhatan  Robinson. 


AN  INTERESTING  QUERY 

or  Forest  and  Stream: 
any  years  ago  I  had  some  correspond- 
with  Mr.  Geo.  Bird  Grinnell,  then  oc- 
ing  your  chair,  and  though  I  do  not 
v  whether  he  is  still  occupying  the 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  it  could 
scertained,  possibly  by  a  brief  query 
lur  columns,  whether  other  sportsmen 
have  shot  specimens  of  the  antelope- 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mountains — 
'ocerus  montanus — have  observed  a 
■what  remarkable  habit  exhibited  by 
?  I  am  alluding  to  a  pose  they  as- 
when  they  desire  to  increase  their 
on  by  squatting  on  their  hindquarters 
sitting  up  like  a  begging  poodle  or  a 
rabbit.  I  have  seen  them  doing  this 
-veral  occasions  and  mention  it  as  a 
us  habit  in  my  “Fifteen  Years  Sport 
Jfe  in  Western  America”  (1900),  but 
te  I  have  heard  of  several  men  who, 
;se  they  have  not  seen  it,  throw  doubt 
y  tale.  I  am  away  from  my  books, 
f  my  memory  does  not  betray  me  a 
sman  from  your  side  who  did  a  good 
mountain-goat  shooting  confirmed  in 
'f  his  books  or  articles  my  observa- 
Do  you  happen  to  remember  the 
?e?  If  so,  particulars  would  oblige 
:ry  much. 

sibly  it  was  ex-President  Theodore 


if' Zde-S  °f  F?™st  and  Stream  are  invited 
on  various  subjects,  although  their  views 

Roosevelt  who  hunted  in  the  Kootenay 
country  some  years  after  I  had  been  there 
( he  wrote  a  very  interesting  Foreword  for 
one  of  my  books)  and  I  would  write  to 
him  direct,  but  do  not  like  troubling  him 
at  such  busy  times  and  with  his  health  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state.  If  you  think  he 
has  sufficiently  recovered,  and  are  unable 
to  assist  me,  perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  forward  him  this  letter,  on  the 
chance  of  his  finding  a  spare  moment  to 
reply  to  it  through  his  Secretary. 

Apologizing  for  troubling  you  in  the 
matter, 

Yours  faithfully, 

W  m.  A.  Baillie-Groh man,  England. 

[We  have  referred  your  letter  to  Dr. 
Grinnell,  who  writes : 

“I  think  it  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Baillie- 
Grohmann  may'  have  been  the  first  person 
who  described  this  odd  habit  of  the  so- 
called  white  goat  ( Oreamnus  montanus), 
but  the  habit  of  sitting  up  on  the  haunches 
like  a  dog,  or  even  sitting  up  with  the  fore¬ 
feet  raised  in  the  air,  has  been  alluded  to 
by  a  number  of  people  who  have  shot  this 
species.  I  do  not  think  Owen  Wister,  who 
wrote  the  article  on  the  white  goat  and  its 
country  for  American  Big  Game  Hunting, 
and  also  one  for  Scribner’s  volume  on 
Bison,  Muskox,  Wild  Sheep  and  Goats, 
speaks  of  it,  but  it  is  well  known  to  all 
hunters  who  have  pursued  this  species.” 

Col.  Roosevelt  is  in  good  health  and  we 
believe  will  be  interested  in  your  letter 
which  will  be  placed  before  him.  Editors.] 


FROM  A  REAL  OLD-TIMER 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

The  April  number  of  Forest  and  Stream 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  interest.  Beauty 
begins  with  the  front  cover  page ;  although 
1  can  appreciate  the  wonderful  colors  of 
the  many  different  flies,  mj?  interest  in 
these  practically  ends  there. 

I  once  wrote  the  late  Fred  Mather  that 
I  was  no  angler.  Was  too  lazy  to  fish; 
but  would  row  a  boat  all  day  for  some  one 
else  to  do  the  fishing,  if  I  could  have  my 
gun  laying  on  the  seat  beside  me.  Mr. 
Mather  wrote  back,  “You  are  just  the  man 
I  am  looking  for.”  In  August,  1855,  I  did 
this  for  Grover  Cleveland  for  two  days; 
he  got  the  fish  and  I  got  the  ducks,  squir¬ 
rels  and  partridge  (we  had  no  grouse  those 
days),  and  we  were  both  satisfied.  I  re¬ 
member  he  hooked  a  large  black  bass  in  a 
flood  wood  and  lost  him.  He  staved  there 
an  hour  for  that  fish  but  failed  to  get  it, 
but  he  caught  others  of  less  size.  I  am 
just  fisherman  enough  to  know  that  it 


to  use  these  columns  to  express  their  opinions 
may  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  Editors .] 

is  always  the  largest  fish  that  get  away. 

After  the  beautiful  cover  page,  came  the 
wonderful  photographs  of  “The  Drumming 
of  the  Ruffed  Grouse,”  which  was  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  me.  I  never  dreamed,  much 
less  ever  expected  to  live  to  see  a  dozen 
photographs  of  a  drumming  grouse.  In 
my  boyhood  days  I  have  often  tried  to  get 
even  a  glimpse  of  one  in  the  very  act,  but 
never  succeeded  in  doing  so.  That  ’  was 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
give  them  time  to  do  so  before  I  shot  them. 
At  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  shooting 
a  partridge  while  flying.  After  the  grouse 
article  came  the  interesting  (to  me)  “Amid 
the  Hills  and  Dales  of  Warwick,”  by  Wid- 
geon  (a  name  that  I  remember  in  Forest 
and  Stream  nearly  40  j^ears  ago).  I  say 
that  it  was  interesting  to  me,  as  I  know 
it  must  refer  to  ‘'The  Warwick  Wood¬ 
lands”  of  Frank  Forrester,  which  was  the 
first  sportsman’s  story  book  I  ever  read, 
more  than  40  years  ago.  In  the  third  col¬ 
umn,  page  204,  Widgeon  asks,*  “Have 
any  of  my  readers  eaten  a  breakfast 
of  buckwheat  cakes,  from  buckwheat 
grown  on  your  own  farm?”  Yes,  Wid¬ 
geon,  I  have  hundreds  of  times,  of  course 
I  mean  on  my  Father’s  farm,  as  long  ago 
as  I  can  remember,  which  is  at  least  80 
years  ago.  But  we  did  not  have  honey 
made  from  the  buckwheat  flowers  as  we 
did  not  like  that  brand  of  honey.  We  pre¬ 
ferred  maple  syrup  from  our  own  sugar 
bush,  and  we  also  had  butter  from  our  own 
cows,  and  I  milked  the  milk  furnished  by 
those  cows  at  least  73  years  ago;  and  I 
think  that  I  might  make  a  year  or  two 
longer  and  be  within  bounds. 

I  am  indebted  to  Widgeon  for  one  thing 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  prove  for  manv 
years.  Again  more  than  70  years  ago  I 
was  following  two  mowers  in  the  meadow, 
spreading  the  grass,  when  one  of  the  men 
cut  the  head  off  a  black  snake  four  or  five 
feet  long,  that  had  a  white  ring  around  its 
neck.  Both  men  said  that  they  had  never 
seen  a  snake  like  it  before,  and  I  have 
never  seen  one  like  it  until  more  than 
j'ears  after  this  occurrence.  I  was 
visiting  my  boyhood  home  in  Jefferson 
County,  New  York,  some  12  or  15  y-ears 
ago,  when  I  caught  and  killed  a  smafl  black 
snake  16  inches  long  which  had  a  white 
ring  around  its  neck.  I  showed  it  to  at 
least  50  people  in  the  village,  and  none  of 
them  had  ever  seen  one  like  it.  I  put  it 
in  a  bottle  of  alcohol  expecting  to  bring  it 
home,  but  forgot  it.  At  the  top  of  page 
205  Widgeon  tells  of  dropping  astride  a 
dead  black  snake  with  a  white  ring  around 
its  neck,  which  was  at  least  eight  feet  long 
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Adds  to  Trap  Shooting  Joys 

NOTHING  increases  the  pleasure  of  the  man  at  the  traps 
like  ammunition  upon  which  he  can  depend.  Trap 
shooting  is  a  beneficial  pastime  and  is  more  popular 
than  ever  today.  Americans  are  learning  the  value  of  hitting 
the  mark. 

Peters  Shells  operate  and  shoot  perfectly  in  shot  guns  of  all 
standard  makes.  Y  ou  will  find  dependable  quality  in  every 
Peters  load. 

Peters  is  right  at  the  top,  and  has  been  there  for  years,  in  the 
annual  round  up  of  winners  of  the  season’s  shooting  honors. 
In  1917  the  First  and  Second  Amateur  Trap  Shooting  Aver¬ 
ages  were  made  with  Peters,  viz: 

W.  H.  Heer,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  broke  1997  out  of 
2050,  an  average  of  .9741. 

Woolfolk  Henderson  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  broke 
2502  out  of  2570,  an  average  of  .9735. 

Six  times  in  the  past  8  years  the  Highest  Amateur  Honors 
have  been  won  with  the  ©  Brand. 

Before  you  again  face  the  flying  targets  stock  up  with  Peters 
Shells.  Then  you  will  understand  why  so  many  champions, 
past  and  present,  “swear  by”  Peters. 

The  best  always  is  cheapest. 

That  explains  Peters  Popularity. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


LOOK  FOR  THE  /nN 
TRADE  MARK  \£y 


and  was  called  a  “Racer” ;  of  late  years 
have  come  to  believe  the  old  saying  “tha 
one  is  never  too  old  to  learn.” 

There  are  many  other  interesting  article 
in  the  magazine,  also  a  very  humorous  on 
by  Newton  Newkirk,  “A  Week  Week-en 
at  Willemagassett.”  My  attention  was  al 
tracted  to  it  by  the  splendid  illustrations  a 
the  top  of  the  pages. 

J.  L.  Davison,  New  York. 


WHO  KNOWS  A  CURE? 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  am  an  interested  subscriber  to  yot 
paper  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  yo 
can  suggest  a  cure  for  “tail  rot”  in  trou 

I  have  a  large  artificial  pond  with 
clean  gravel  bottom  and  running  water  yi 
all  the  trout  that  I  stock  it  with  get  th 
disease  which  causes  the  tail  and  ofte 
the  other  fins  to  rot  away. 

This  disease  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  fisi 
as  I  watch  them  through  a  plate  glass  wii 
dow,  and  eventually  causes  death. 

I  have  tried  salt  solution  and  Condy 
fluid  but  neither  seem  to  do  any  good. 

The  disease  does  not  affect  any  oth 
kinds  of  fish  as  there  are  five  other  vari> 
ties  yet  every  trout  is  affected  with  it. 

I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  sugge 
some  remedy. 

R.  T.  Jackson,  Canada. 


A  RECIPE  REQUESTED 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

My  father  is  a  subscriber  to  Forest  at 
Stream.  Please  send  me  a  recipe  for  pr 
serving  salmon  eggs,  and  greatly  oblige, 
Willard  W.  Day. 
874  Kirby  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Will  some  brother  or  other  in  eastei 
Oregon  give  me  some  facts  on  the  hom 
steading  proposition?  Or  perhaps  the  e 
itor  has  something  to  tell. 

R.  R.  Foster. 

304  5th  Ave.,  S.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

[If  you  will  write  to  the  Passenger  ai 
Tourist  Agent  of  any  railway  passii 
through  the  section  you  would  prefer,  1 
should  be  able  to  provide  you  with  tl 
required  information.  Editors.] 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  where 
could  purchase  a  live  coon,  either  tame  <1 
wild.  Arthur  W.  Pease,  Mass. 


Try  Marble  soil 

Gun  experts  say  that  no  other 
equals  Marble’s  Nitro  Solvent  Oilfor 
cleaning,  lubricating,  polishing.  It 
keeps  guns  and  rifles  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition — lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Dis-  1 
solves  the  residue  of  all  black  and 
smokeless  powders, including  Cordite. 
Acts  instantly — stops  corrosive  ac¬ 
tion — positively  removes  and  pre¬ 
vents  rust  and  cuts  off  dirt  and  gum. 

It’s  an  absolute  necessity  to  every 
gun  owner.  2 -oz.  bottle  25c;  6-oz.  can  50c. 
Postage  10c  extra.  Direct  by  mail  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it.  Write  today  for  freetrial  bot¬ 
tle.  Mention  your  dealer’s  name.  Ask  for 
catalog,  Marble's  60  Specialties  f  or  Sportsmen. 

MARBLE*  ’ 

•flrrao-soivirh 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Are.  Gladstone.  Mich.  | 

MB 

J.  KANNOFSKY  cKsL 

4m 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 
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HAS  WRITTEN  TO  HIS 
CONGRESSMAN 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Your  article  “Sheep  or  Elk,”  by  Eme 
son  Hough,  in  Forest  and  Stream  f< 
March,  T918,  was  great.  Mr.  Hough  asl 
where  should  the  sheep  be  kept,  or  whe 
should  they  go.  Please  tell  him  for  me: 
like  sheep  about  as  much  as  he  does  ar 

the  best  place  for  them  to  go  is - we 

I  have  written  our  Congressman  on  th: 
question  and  put  it  to  him  straight. 

H.  E.  Browne,  Pennsylvania. 


John  Barleycorn  may  seem  a  pleasai 
guide,  but  he  never  travels  the  safe  path 
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Mr,  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  President  American 
Game  Association  says:  “Trapshooting  is  great 
practice  for  both  experts  and  beginners  and 
develops  crack  field  shots." 


The  Clay  Pigeon  Knows  No  Game  Laws 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  FOREST  DELAWARE 

Trapshooting 

Anto  Enamel 

Trapshooting  for  Women 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Trapshooting  Leagues 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Game  Bird  Booklet 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Du  Pont  Sporting  Powders 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Leather  Solutions 

Blasting  Powder 

Metal  Lacquers 

Blasting  Supplies 

Pyralin  Enamel 

Farm  Explosives 

Commercial  Acids 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Alums 

Challenge  Collars 

Saltpetre 

Town  &.  Country  Paint 

Wood  Pulp 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Tar  Distillates 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Bronze  Powder 

Name . 

Address . 

City. . . 

State . . . .  . . 

THERE  is  no  limit  of  season,  law 
or  time.  There  is  no  long  distance 
journey  to  the  shooting  grounds.  There 
is  never  the  disappointment  of  not  find¬ 
ing  game. 

TRAPSHOOTING 

is  always  ready  at  every  shooting  club.  Clay 
birds  are  plentiful — ready  with  their  speedy 
flight  and  vexing  turns  to  give  you  more  gun 
thrills  to  the  minute  than  any  “feathered 
game”  can  give. 

Every  man — every  woman  should  know 
how  to  shoot  and  “hit”  what  they  shoot  at. 
The  gun  club  is  the  place  to  learn  this  demo¬ 
cratic  patriotic  sport.  Find  out  how — now. 

Check  trapshooting  in  the  coupon — mail  it 
to  us  and  get  all  the  facts. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Established  1802 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  ares 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Explosives 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar 
Chemicals. 

Du  Font  Fabrikoid  Company.  Wilmington,  Delaware. .  .Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway.  N.  Y.,  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable 
Collars. 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works.  Wilmington,  Delaware . Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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REVOLVERS  AUTOMATIC  PISTOLS  ' 
AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  GUNS 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  COLT’S  FIRE¬ 
ARMS  have  played  a  dominant  part  in  the  brilliant 
military  achievements  of  our  country. 

COLT'S  are  the  REVOLVERS  and  AUTOMATIC 
PISTOLS  that  have  been  officially  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

For  individual  home  protection  you  can  safely  place 
your  trust  in  the  firearms  on  which  Uncle  Sam  has  put 
his  unqualified  O.  K. 

prvi  T*? Q  "  The  Proven  Best 

1  ■*  JL  by  Government  Test  *  *  . 

\\  Illustrated  catalog  29  mailed  free  on  request  /j 

Colt’s  Patent  Firearms  Mfg.  Co. 

/  \x  Hartford,  Conn.  \ 

r?v  u.  s.  A. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


U.S.Army  and  Navy  Goods 

Also  complete  outfitters  for 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  OFFICERS 

Wool  Coats  Canvas  Leggings  Shirts 

Wool  Breeches  Hats  Gloves  Shoes 

Array  Sweaters  Blankets  Canteens 

Navy  Sweaters  Overcoats  Mess  Kits 

Leather  Leggings  Sleeping  Socks  Boots 

and  5000  other  useful  articles  for  field  service — 

outing,  etc. 

Price  list  5  sent  on  receipt  3c  postage.  j 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE  CO.,  INC. 

Largest  Outfitters — Mo  Inflated  Prices. 

Army  and  Navy  Building 

245  West  42nd  St.  (Bet.  B’y  &  8th  Av.)  New  York  City 


A  Strike 


means  a  catch,  when  you  keep 
your  reel,  your  rod,  your  line  and 
your  flies  in  perfect  condition  with 

3-in-One  Oil 

A  famous  fisherman  says,**Every  Angler 
should  carry  3-in-Onein  his  kit."  3-in-One 
makes  reels  run  right,  prevents  rust  on 
steel  rods,  prevents  cracking  of  cane  oi  bam¬ 
boo  rods  and  makes  silk  or 
linen  lines  stronger.  Also 
keeps  “dry  flies"  dry . 

FREE  — Booklet  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  3-in-One. 

3-in-One  Oil  Co, 

165E.2.F.  Bdwy. 

New  York 


SINGLE  TRIGGER  For  Parker 

A  Highly  perfected  Trigger  of  the  latest  approved  type. 
Made  of  the  finest  Material  and  Workmanship.  Its  few 
parts  do  Not  cut  away  the  sto~k  Alter  or  Mar  the  Gun. 
Trigger  is  fully  Guaranteed.  Price  $15.00.  send  for  de¬ 
scription  matter. 

LINDSAY  MFC.  CO.  Houston,  Texas 


SOMETHING  ABOUT 
BATS 

BATS  are  found  in  tropical  and  temper¬ 
ate  climes  all  over  the  world,  and  are 
a  very  large  and  important  group ;  yet 
about  hardly  any  order  of  animals  living  in 
the  open  air  is  so  little  known.  The  bats 
of  North  America  are  exclusively  insect¬ 
eating,  and  their  destruction  of  insects  has 
often  been  referred  to,  but,  though  much 
detailed  work  has  been  done  and  many 
papers  published  to  demonstrate  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  insectivorous  birds,  little  has  been 
said  of  the  economic  value  of  bats.  The 
work  of  these  is  no  doubt  most  important 
in  keeping  in  check  insects  which  fly  in  the 
dusk  and  in  the  darkness.  They  eat  many 
species  harmful  to  agriculture  and  many 
that  carry  disease,  such  as  the  hosts  of 
malaria-bearing  mosquitos. 

Much  matter  interesting  to  the  layman  is 
to  be  found  in  a  paper  recently  published 
by  the  University  of  California  entitled  “A 
Synopsis  of  the  Bats  of  California,”  by 
Hilda  Wood  Grinnell.  It  deals  with  more 
than  sixty  species  of  California  bats,  and, 
quite  apart  from  the  systematic  and  techni¬ 
cal  material  given  in  connection  with  each 
species,  there  are  frequent  notes  and  sug¬ 
gestions  throwing  interesting  light  on  the 
habits  of  these  mammals. 

Much  has  been  written  about  certain  pe¬ 
culiar  senses  of  bats,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  a  bat  confined  in  a  room 
will  never  dash  itself  against  the  wall  or 
any  object  in  the  room  or  against  a  window 
pane.  Bats  turned  loose  in  a  many-win¬ 
dowed  room,  though  evidently  seeking  a 
means  of  escape,  were  never  seen  to  dash 
against  a  window  pane,  as  a  bird  would 
do  under  like  circumstances.  The  theory 
advanced  to  explain  the  bat’s  recognition  of 
the  invisible  barrier,  glass,  is  that  the  bat  is 
warned  by  increased  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  as  the  animal  approaches  the  window 
pane. 

The  hearing  of  the  bat  seems  good,  and 
Dr.  J.  Grinnell  has  suggested  that  bats  hunt 
their  insect  food  by  sound.  He  says :  “Even 
the  wing  strokes  of  a  tiny  miller  must  be 
distinct  and  audible  to  the  bat,  which  snaps 
it  up  so  unerringly,  and  the  droning  of  a 
June  beetle  must  sound  to  the  bat  as  pene¬ 
trating  as  the  roar  of  a  biplane  motor  does 
to  us.” 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  except  where 
their  habits  have  been  modified  by  the 
changes  wrought  by  man,  North  American 
bats  may  be  classed  either  as  cave-dwelling 
or  as  tree-dwelling.  Many  species  of  bats 
are  known  to  gather  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  in  sheds,  unoccupied  rooms  of  dwell¬ 
ings  and  simiiar  places,  while  others  live  in 
trees.  Those  occupying  caves  or  portions 
of  old  buildings  usually  live  in  large  colo¬ 
nies,  while  those  that  dwell  in  trees  live 
singly  or  in  small  companies.  It  is  known 
that  some  bats  migrate,  although  little  in¬ 
formation  has  been  obtained  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  Mrs.  Grinnell  tells,  however,  of  three 
California  bats  that  are  known  to  be  mi¬ 
gratory  in  portions  of  their  range,  and  facts 
pointing  in  this  direction  are  given  for 
other  localities. 

Most  bats  catch  their  prey  on  the  wing 
and  devour  it  without  alighting.  The  hard 
parts,  such  as  wing  cases  of  beetles,  are 
bitten  off  and  dropped  to  the  ground,  while 
the  soft  edible  parts  are  eaten.  Bats  be¬ 
come  very  fat  in  the  autumn  and  this  fat 
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is  absorbed  during  the  periods  of  hiberna¬ 
tion  or  migration. 

The  enemies  of  bats  are  believed  to  be 
comparatively  few.  They  are  night-flying 
creatures  and  so  are  likely  to  escape  obser¬ 
vation  ;  besides  they  are  thought  to  be  un¬ 
palatable  to  predatory  birds  and  mammals. 
Nevertheless,  their  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  pellets  of  owls  and  hawks  and  in 
the  stomach  of  large  trout.  Though  bats 
have  few  enemies  they  do  not  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly,  for  their  rate  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  slow. 

An  early  reference  to  the  recognition  of 
the  useful  service  performed  by  bats  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  J.  K.  Towsend, 
1838,  who  said  that  a  species  of  bat  which 
is  numerous  on  the  Columbia  River  was 
protected  by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  because  of  its  services  in  destroy¬ 
ing  skin-eating  beetles  which  abounded  in 
the  fur  establishments. 

Dr.  C.  A.  R.  Campbell  has  estimated  that 
at  Mitchell’s  Lake,  Texas,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  food  of  bats  consists  of  malaria-car¬ 
rying  mosquitoes.  At  this  place  he  took 
measures  to  attract  bats  in  greater  numbers, 
and  when  their  numbers  increased  he  found 
that  the  number  of  mosquitoes  decreased, 
and  that  malaria  became  much  less  preva¬ 
lent.  He  suggested  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  foster  and  increase  the  bats,  and 
believes  that  the  cost  of  this  action  might 
be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  the  guano  to  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Bats  are  protected  by  law  in  one  city  of 
the  United  States — San  Antonio,  Texas — 
and  anyone  there  violating  the  ordinance 
may  be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than 
$200  for  each  bat  so  killed.  G.  B.  G. 


LAKE  ANDES 

(continued  from  page  345) 

from  the  cheek  of  a  drowsy  maiden.  A 
gorgeously  sun-burnished  thunderhead,  its 
dome  majestically  towering  miles  above 
all  living  things,  grew  to  awesome  splen¬ 
dor  in  the  southwestern  sky  and  a  party  of 
Yankton  Sioux  bedecked  in  brilliant  toned 
raiment  came  tearing  down  a  wagon  lane 
in  a  prairie  schooner,  the  snow  white  roof 
and  walls  of  which  were  neatly  peeled  and 
hung  so  the  great  outdoors  might  be  seen 
unhampered.  The  view  up  and  down  the 
lake  was  incomparable.  The  great  length 
of  the  sheet  of  water  made  ranch  buildings 
appear  to  be  built  on  the  surface  of  Andes. 
A  thousand  bass  shot  from  the  liquid  in 
an  unbroken  processional  and  the  dying  sun 
sent  scintillations  of  silvery  hue  from  their 
steel  gray  scales. 

Besides  being  the  quintessence  of  fish¬ 
ing  resorts,  Lake  Andes  often  extends  the 
glad  hand  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
migrating  wildfowl. 

As  the  patient  little  acorn  grows  until 
it  towers  above  the  topmost'  spires  of  a 
mermaid’s  dreams,  so  has  changed  the 
stagnant  slough  to  a  vast  watery  expanse 
and  we  welcome  it  here  in  the  heart  of  the 
middle  west  where  large  lakes  are  about 
the  scarcest  and  most  appreciated  article 
you  ever  saw. 


THE  only  thing  that  often  mars 
what  would  otherwise  be  a 
delightful  trip  is  the  lack  of 
warm  food. 

The  lunch  you  carry  with  you  is  all  right 
— as  far  as  it  goes.  But  wouldn’t  some¬ 
thing  warm  taste  great!  Some  real  fried 
eggs  and  bacon.  Or  a  nice  piece  of  steak. 
And  a  cup  of  steaming  hot  coffee. 

Now  you  can  have  it — and  anything 
else  you  want.  The 

Sterling  Kamp- Kook -Kit 

enables  you  to  make  quick  meals  anywhere.  2  cups, 
2  frying  pans,  a  boiler  (for  coffee,  etc.)  and  a  grid- 
all  rust-proof,  in  a  compact  case  9)4  inches  long — 
4)^  inches  wide  —  2%  inches  high.  Weighs  only 
two  pounds!  Never  in  the  way  —  easy  to  carry — 
always  ready!  Set  up  for  use  in  a  minute.  Get 
youTS  before  your  next  outing. 

For  sale  at  hardware,  sporting  goods  or  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Or  if  yours  can’t  supply  you,  sent 
direct — postpaid — on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00.  Fully 
guaranteed.  If  you  order  direct,  be  sure  to  give 
name  of  your  best  and  nearest  dealer. 


UPTON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

70S  Sterling  Street  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


here  With 


Bifie  as  shown  $50.00 
Peep  Bight,  extra  3.75 


NEWTON  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


deliver  a  smashing  blow  anywhere  along  the  line  over  the  longest  practical 
game-shooting  ranges.  The  ammunition  they  use  is  not  only  of  3,000*  f.s.  velocity, 
but  it  has  bullet  weight  enough  to  make  it  effective  out  where  the  game  is.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  its  class  for  its  calibers:  22,  256,  80  and  .35. 

To  see  what  a  difference  bullet  weight  makes  in  energy  at  long  game  shooting  ranges, 
and  in  higher  energy  at  the  shorter  ones,  see  the  ballistics  tables  in  our  148-page  catalog, 

sent  for  stamp. 

Newton  Rifles  are  Now  Being  Delivered 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  74-78  E.  Jewett  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully_forwarded_  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  GeneralPassenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY _ ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Wd  oleum  Cancel 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO., 

796  Fourth  St.  Old  Town,  Maine 


Spend  your  week  ends  in  an  Old  Town 
Canoe  and  give  yourself  the  “pep”  to 
handle  your  job  right.  The  combination  of 
fresh  air,  camp  life  and  paddling  an  Old 
Town  will  work  w'onders  in  your  health. 

Let  an  Old  Town  Canoe  introduce  you  to 
the  joys  of  outdoor  life.  Let  it  carry  you 
where  game  and  fish  are  plentiful.  Old 
Towns  are  buoyant,  speedy  and  staunch. 
Write  for  catalog.  $39  up.  Dealers  every¬ 
where. 


Russell’s  Ike 
ltori 


Study  that  cross-section-four 
layers  of  leather  between  you  ■ 
and  the  trail  give  full  protec- 
tion  without  extra  weight  of  I 
stiff  sole- leather  sole.  The  _ 
lightest  boot  ever  made  for  hard  B 
service.  Stands  the  gaff— and  m 
keeps  your  feet  dry.  Special  ■ 
chrome  waterproofed  cowhide,  M 
color,  with  sole  piece 
of  wonderful  Maple  Pac  hide  ^ 
that  outwears  sole  leather.  ^ 
Note  our  patent  "Never  ^ 
Pip"  watershed  seams—  ^ 

)  stitches  to  lead  water  ^ 
in  to  your  _  & 
foot.  /  ^ 


AV 


It’s  the  boot  for  still  hunters,  bird  hunters,  fishermen 
and  all-around  "hikers.”  Made  to  your  measure,  any 
height. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue  “M”—Free 

W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 

Berlin,  Wis, 


1  “He’s  After  It!”  1 

=  TTE’S  a  big  fellow,  by  the  feel  of  f§ 
H  him.  Let  him  run  awhile —  j§ 

JJ  then  strike  him  hard!  ' 

-  Fishing’s  great  sport,  isn’t  it? —  § 

||  especially  when  you  have  an 

1  EVINRUDE  1 

H  l  DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTOR  1 

=  Special  method  of  balancing  gives  the  1918  jp 
~  Evinrude  wonderfully  smooth,  vibration-  == 
=  less  running.  Equipped  with  Evinrude  |§ 

=  Magneto — Built-In  Flywheel  Type  and  |g 
3  Automatic  Reverse. 
f§  New  catalog  just  out — write  for  it. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

=E  874  Evinrude  Block  Milwaukee,  Wis.  == 

=  Branches:  == 

=  New  YorkjBoston,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore.  == 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Victoria  =E 

Also  Mfrs.  of  The  Evinrude  Oil  Engine  5= 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen- 
1  tive  for  WALK- 
i  ING.  Whether  you 
|  walk  for  health, 
I  business  or  pleas- 
!  ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1,75 

Sold  By  All  Dealers  or  Direct 


AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  | 


i 

;  . 

:  • 

GOING  camping; 

Your  camp  equipment  is'not  complete  without 
the  American  Folding  Kampkook  Stove.  It 
eliminates  all  your  fuel  troubles;  set  up  and 
going  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  gather  wood. 
Keeps  cooking  utensils  clean;  no  odor,  smoke 
n  or  dirt.  Two  powerful  burners;  burns  ordinary 
gasoline.  Simple  and  easy  to  operate;  not  af- 
;  i  fected  by  wind.  Folds  conveniently  into  steel 
case  when  not  in  use.  Size  folded,  14Hx8x3^ 
1  inches,  weight  8  lbs.  Also  supplied  with  Kamp- 
i  oven  for  broiling  and  baking. 


Every  automobile  owner  and  every  sportsman 
needs  the  Kampkook.  Your 
sporting  goods  or  hardware 
dealer  can  supply  you. 

Attractive  colored 
folder  free  on  re¬ 
quest . 

AMERICAN  GAS 
MACHINE  CO. 
779  Clark  St. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
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AMONG  THE  WHITE 
SHEEP  OF  THE  NORTH 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  339) 

night  in  our  tent,  which  he  accepted  with¬ 
out  much  persuasion.  We  had  hardly  set¬ 
tled  down  again  when  the  ground  began  to 
tremble  and  shake  quite  perceptibly  and  I 
wondered  if  the  giant  bear  was  trying  to 
chew  up  the  tent,  but  Ben  said  it  was  only 
a  baby  earthquake  which  of  course  had  no 
terrors  for  us  after  our  exciting  adventure 
with  the  bear.  In  the  morning  we  all  had 
a  good  laugh,  mostly  at  Andy’s  expense,  as 
he  confessed  to  not  having  liked  the  idea 
of  holding  the  light  and  rather  decided  that 
he  had  been  the  goat  in  the  proceeding.  We 
saw  plainly  where  the  bear  had  disturbed 
the  brush,  but  could  not  determine  for  cer¬ 
tain  whether  he  was  of  the  black  or  brown 
species.  Ben  rather  concluded  that  it  was  a 
Brownie,  as  he  had  tried  to  scare  it  away 
by  shouting  and  knocking  on  the  tent  when 
he  was  first  disturbed  but  the  great  dark 
object,  which  he  plainly  saw,  kept  advanc¬ 
ing  toward  him  instead  of  retreating,  as 
would  probably  have  been  the  case  with  a 
black  bear ;  then,  too,  his  great  size  which 
Ben  said,  even  allowing  for  the  darkness 
which  might  have  magnified  it  somewhat, 
and  the  noise  he  made  seemed  to  bear  out 
the  deduction  that  it  had  been  a  Brownie. 

AFTER  breakfast  had  been  disposed  of, 
Ben  and  I  watched  the  sheep  hunters 
disappear  through  the  willows  on  their 
way  to  the  high  country  and  a  little  later 
we  started  to  hunt  for  bear  along  the  river 
bottom,  having  in  mind  a  possible  sight  of 
our  nocturnal  visitor.  We  went  up  stream 
a  way,  but  the  alder  jungle  got  so  thick 
we  turned  about  and  hunted  down  stream. 
Climbing  a  little  peak  that  commanded  a 
fair  extent  of  country  we  sat  down  and 
scanned  the  slopes  for  bear.  We  saw  a 
black  bear  high  above  us  near  the  foot  of 
a  draw,  but  none  nearby,  so  we  decided  to 
drop  down  along  the  trail  we  had  followed 
in  getting  into  the  country.  Walt  and  Tom 
passed  us  on  their  way  out  to  Skilak  Lake 
cache  with  the  sheep  head's  and  we  shouted 
bon  voyage  to  them  as  they  disappeared 
down  the  trail.  Descending  to  the  river  we 
walked  quietly  among  a  great  heap  of 
broken  boulders,  the  result  of  Spring  rock- 
slides,  and  sat  down  in  a  good  place  to 
watch  for  bear. 

After  an  hour  of  patient  waiting  in  the 
silence  of  noonday  when  the  only  sound 
came  from  the  falling  leaves  or  an  occa¬ 
sional  chirp  of  squirrel  or  bird,  we  decided 
to  climb  up  the  mountain  side  through  a 
cut  we  thought  might  afford  a  way  to  the 
table-land  above  and  walk  back  to  camp 
along  the  top.  We  were  just  starting  to 
climb  when  Ben  looked  back  and  said: 
“There’s  a  bear  now.”  I  stepped  up  to 
where  he  was  standing  and  saw  a  black 
object  moving  across  the  very  spot  where 
we  had  been  sitting.  I  sent  a  quick  shot 
after  him,  but  he  ran  out  of  sight  among 
the  timber,  and  although  we  followed  him 
a  little  he  got  away.  This  sudden  episode 
changed  our  plans  and  we  hunted  slowly 
back  to  camp  along  the  trail  we  had  come 
down.  When  we  neared  camp  we  were 
surprised  to  see  two  rams  high  over  our 
heads,  climbing  along  the  sheer  face  of  a 
precipice.  We  stopped  and  watched  them 
through  our  glasses  for  a  long  time. 
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When  we  reached  camp  we  had  even  a 
tter  view  of  them  and  laughed  at  the 
vcl  situation ;  sheep  almost  in  camp  while 
■  hunters  were  far  afield  searching  the 
nd  swept  peaks  for  them.  When  they 
urned.  that .  night,  a  little  disappointed 
tli  their  day’s  work,  we  nonchalantly  told 
rm  what  we  thought  of  hunters  who 
1  not  know  enough  to  shoot  sheep  when 
■y  came  right  in  camp  after  them.  Their 
k  of  incredulity  changed  to  one  of  eager 
-rest  when  we  finally  pointed  the  sheep 
to  them  lying  quietly  among  the  rocks 
lost  in  the  same  spot  where  we  had  first 
n  them.  Andy  could  not  keep  his  glasses 
of  them  until  darkness  settled  down  and 
!’  almost  inclined  to  doubt  his  vision  or 
think  he  had  a  pair  of  magic  glasses,  but 
;kay  said  they  looked  pretty  good  to  him, 
i  if  they  were  still  there  in  the  morning 
i  of  them  would  surely  be  his. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


HE  “SA1RY  GAMP” 

(continued  from  page  355 ) 

res  long,  with  a  blade  3)4  inches  wide, 
irk  it  out  of  half-inch  cherry  or  maple, 
I  fine  the  blade  down  thin.  Tie  it  to  a 
ll with  a  slip-knot,  having  the  handle  in 
r  reach,  and  when  you  come  to  a  nar- 
),  tortuous  channel,  where  shrubs  and 
•is  crowd  you  on  both  sides,  take  the 
:  de-blade  inboard,  use  the  pudding 
i.,  and  you  can  go  almost  anywhere 
i'  a  muskrat  can. 

fishing  for  trout  or  floating  deer,  re¬ 
ntier  you  are  dealing  with  the  wary, 

i  that  the  broad  blades  are  very  showy 
h  in  motion.  Therefore,  on  approach- 
£a  spring-hole,  lay  the  double-blade  on 
£  lily-pads  where  you  can  pick  it  up 
■i  wanted,  and  handle  your  canoe  with 
{auxiliary.  On  hooking  a  large  fish, 
ile  the  rod  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
h  lay  the  canoe  out  into  deep  water, 

'■  from  all  entangling  alliances.  You 
i.be  surprised  to  find  how  easily,  with 
!fle  practice,  you  can  make  a  two-pound 
>’  or  bass  tow  the  canoe  the  way  you 

ii  it  to  go. 

[  floating  for  deer,  use  the  double-blade 
bin  making  the  passage  to  the  ground : 
jitake  it  apart  and  lay  it  inboard,  using 
’the  little  paddle  to  float  with,  tying  it 
■nb  with  a  yard  and  a  half  of  linen 
e  On  approaching  a  deer  near  enough 
iiot,  let  the  paddle  drift  alongside. 
re  are  many  canoe  cruises  within 
°  of  the  average  vacationist  from 
s  'n  cities.  The  Adirondacks  offer 
■less  trips  among  lakes  and  streams 
bsasy  portages  and  little  quick  water 
t  annot  be  negotiated  by  anyone  with 
Hicum  of  skill  in  handling  the  craft. 
ei  are  ^any  canoe  trips  through  Jer- 
uch  may  be  completed  in  a  few  days, 
^ending  up  the  Hudson  in  a  canoe 
''  more  popular  every  year.  As  for 
estern  states  they  also  have  their 
13  3f  streams  and  lakes  which  are  navi- 
s<by  the  frail  but  staunch  canoe.  The 
not  far  distant  when  the  waters 
c  were  once  flecked  by  the  bark  of  the 
K  Wl11  again  reflect  his  beloved  craft 
-intless  numbers,  although  the  occu- 
.!)e  a  fairer  complexion  and  speak 
rent  tongue.  But  at  heart  the  past 
Usent  canoeists  are  bound  by  one  tie 
le,3ve  and  admiration  for  the  canoe. 
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FRY  FISH 

in  deep 

VEGETOLE 

When  you  fry  fish  in  smoking  hot  Vegetole  its  high  tem- 
perature  sears  the  outside  a  golden,  crisp  brown.  All  the 
juices  are  retained,  and  the  meat  within  is  flaky  and  full 
flavored  better  flavored  than  when  cooked  any  other  way. 

DIXIE  CARROLL'S  RECIPE: 

Have  at  least,  an  inch  of  good  hot  Vegetole  in  the  fry¬ 
ing  pan.  the  deeper  the  better.  Wipe,  the  water  carefully 
from  the  dressed  fish  inside  and  out.  Rub  in  a  little 
sait  roll  in  eommeal.  and  dust  thoroughly  inside.  Slip 
carefully  into  the  hot  Vegetole  and  fry  a  medium  brown. 


ASH  A  WAY  LINES  are  record  lines 


They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  fish.  They  were  recognized 
as  record  lines  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 

Their  quality  is  dependable. 
Over  ninety-four  years  of  con¬ 


sistent  effort  have  put  them  in 
the  “tried  and  proven”  class. 

Ashaway  Lines  are  good 
friends  to  meet  and  good 
friends  to  keep. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines 
About  Lines*'  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


ASHAWAY  UNE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO.,  ashaway,  r.  i„  u.s.a. 

Established  1824 


Summer  HomewOimp 

The  summer  home,  camp,  cottage,  hunting* 
lodge— these  (of  all  places)  should  have  con¬ 
venient  comforts  and  healthful  surroundings. 
Do  as  thousands  of  others  have  done.  Elimi¬ 
nate  the  outdoor  privy  or  other  unhandy,  un¬ 
sanitary  makeshift.  Install  the 

Ro-San 


Set  it 


up  anywhere— move  it  any  place  you 
—  want  to.  Simply  provide  a  good 
draft.  Chemical  placed  in  con¬ 
tainer  kills  germs.  Empty  con¬ 
tents  once  a  month. 

Absolutely  Odorless 

No  odor  whatever.  Health 
Officers  and  Public  Officials 
endorse  it.  Well  built,  dura¬ 
ble,  highly  finished,  occupies 
small  floor  space.  Write  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

®  Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

17806  6th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GUARANTEED 

A-l  Silver  Black  Foxes 

W1™  guaranteed  A-i  Silver 
Black  Foxes,  which  have  been 

Fee  irffl  prolific— with  Three 
Established  _  Ranches  — with  yearly 
profits  ranging  up  to  40% 

COLLINS  FoxkManled?ed 

of  the  West 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  enormous 

financial  profits,  investigate  the  Fox 
Industry.  Get  foxes  that  are  abs“ 
lu  ely  guaranteed  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  with  a  fixed  quality  of  fur, 

from - 


COLLINS 


v>? 


^  REEDSBURG 


THE  FOX  MAN 

105  S.  Park  St. 


WIS. 
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No  Back-Lash 
No  Thumbing 

No  back-lashes  to  try  your 
temper  and  your  patience  if  you  use 
the  South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel.  No  long,  discouraging 
months  of  practice  to  learn  the  art 
of  casting.  Just  throw  out  the  bait 
and  reel  in  the  line.  That  s  all  that  s 
necessary  with  this  reel. 

A  few  moments’  practice  and  the 
beginner  is  an  expert.  Every  cast 
a  perfect  cast.  No  annoying  tang¬ 
les  due  to  back-lashes,  they  simply 
can’t  happen  with 

The  South  Bend 
Anti -Back -Lash  Reel 

The  reel  runs  free  and  thumbs 
itself.  The  minute  the  bait  strikes  the 
water  or  the  line  slackens,  the  spool  stops 
automatically  and  you’re  ready  to  lure  the 
biR  ones  from  their  hiding  places.  The  only 
reel  for  the  beginner  and  tbe  best  reel  for 
the  experienced.  Just  the  thing  for  night 
casting.  Fully  guaranteed  without  time 
limit.  Thirty-five  thousand  in  use. 

A  Lure  That  Makes  ’Em  Strike — 

The  BASS-ORENO 

Most  suc¬ 
cessful  plug 
ever  mar¬ 
ie  e  t  e  d  — 
—  Dives.darts 

wobbles,  wiggles  and  swims  alluringly. 
They’ll  strike  the  BASS-ORENO  when 
every  other  bait  fails.  Made  in  eight  stand¬ 
ard  colors  and  the  new  scale  finish.  Try  it; 
only  75c. 

Most  dealers  carry  South  Bend 
Quality  Tackle.  If  yours  does  not,  we  will 
supply  you  direct.  Send  dealer’s  name. 

Send  for  this  Free  Book 

“The  Days  of  Real  Sport” — a 

book  that  will  take  you  back  to  your  boy¬ 
hood  fishing  days;  illustrated  by  Briggs. 
Write  for  it. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

10288  Colfax  South  Bend 


Avenue 


Indiana 


Anvas  houses 

FRESH  AIR  RETREAT  On  TORT  LAWN  Bud  »  J OPTO 

signed  especially  for  sleeping  and  living  in  th 
£  to  the  AIR  aa  an  UMBRELLA  but  INSTANTLY  closed 

sather  tight  or  just  partly.  Lets  the  AIR  .If* 

EPS  the  INSECTS  OUT.  Easily  erected  or  quickly 
LLAPSED  and  rolled  into  BUNDLES  without  the 
mov al  of  a  bolt  or  the  use  of  a  tool. 
hy  swelter  under  HOT  ROOFS  when  the 
,ose-To- Nature  houses  are  as  cool  as 
b  atmosphere.  Eight;  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
irements.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalog. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 
0  FRONT  ST.  COLFAX.  low/ 


C.  H.  L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

I  have  a  .38-40  slide  action  Remington 
Model  141A ■  Is  the  gun  good  for  coyotes, 
wolves,  wildcats,  deer,  etc.,  and  at  what 
range  ? 

Ans. — This  rifle  is  very  suitable  indeed 
for  all  game  up  to  and  including  deer,  but 
the  cartridge  has  not  the  velocity  or  stop¬ 
ping  power  for  bear  or  larger  animals. 
The  ihaximum  accuracy  range  of  the  car¬ 
tridge  is  approximately  200  yards. 


R.  B.  J.,  Detroit,  Mich. : 

We  are  unable  without  considerable  re¬ 
search  work  to  give  you  answers  to  all  of 
the  questions,  as  they  are  highly  technical 
and  scientific  in  character.  We  can  answer 
questions  2  and  6  offhand  and  these  are 
as  follows : 

Q.  No.  2.— Can  you  give  a  simpler  for¬ 
mula  for  calculating  energy  than  (formula 
not  given  in  question) . 

Ans. — A  simple  formula  is  as  follows: 

WV1 

_ “W”  is  weight  of  bullet;  “V”  is 

2  G 

muzzle  velocity  and  “G”  the  expression 
for  acceleration  in  velocity  due  to  gravity, 
which  in  this  locality  is  about  32.2.  When 
the  weight  of  the  bullet  is  given  in  grains 
the  results  will  have  to  be  divided  by  .007. 

q  No.  6.— How  high  should  an  embank¬ 
ment  be  at  1,000  yards  that  a  soldier  68 
inches  tall  may  have  a  walking  zone  20 
wide  and  be  safe  from  the  Springfield 
bullet  ? 

Ans. — The  question  is  not  clear  because 
it  is  not  stated  whether  the  walking  zone 
is  20  inches  or  20  feet.  If  it  is  20  inches, 
which  would  be  a  very  small  walking  space 
indeed,  the  height  of  the  embankment 
should  be  about  9  feet.  If  the  walking 
zone  is  20  feet  even  with  an  embankment 
of  considerable  height,  say  18  or  20  feet, 
there  would  be  danger  from  ricochets, 
stripped  jackets,  etc.  The  usual  walking 
space  is  about  5  feet. 


The  angle  of  departure  for  the  ma: 
mum  range  of  the  Springfield  rifle  is 
degrees. 


L.  K.  V.,  Hot  Springs,  Texas : 

Having  had  several  back  fires  in  shoi 
ing  my  single  shot  .22  caliber  rifle  I  wot 
like  to  know  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  t 
rifle  or  the  cartridges.  I  have  been  usi 
the  Smokeless  Short  ungreased  cartrir 
and  the  back  fire  was  sufficient  to  ma 
me  rub  my  eye  quite  forcibly. 

Ans.— Back  fires  when  shooting  with 
.22  Short  ungreased  cartridge  in  a  sin 
shot  rifle  mean  that  considerable  gas  1 
passed  by  the  shell  and  leaked  through 
breech  mechanism  into  the  face  of 
shooter.  This  is  caused  by  the  chamber 
the  rifle  being  badly  worn  or  enlarged 
the  extent  that  the  shell’s  swelling  fr 
the  explosion  was  not  sufficient  to  entit 
cut  the  gas  off.  This  is  more  liable 
occur  in  rifles  chambered  for  longer  c 
tridges  than  that  used.  There  are  a  ni 
ber  of  good  single  shot  rifles  on  the  rr 
ket  and  any  responsible  dealer  will  si 
you  his  complete  line. 


T.  V.,  New  Jersey: 

What  will  it  cost  me  to  become  a  m 
ber  of  the  National  Rifle  Association; 
the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association? 

Ans. — Annual  membership  in  the  N 
A.  costs  $2.  Life  membership  $25.  Am 
membership  in  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  costs 
Address  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  R.  A 
Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  S.  T„  New  Jersey: 

The  boys  of  my  troop  of  Boy  Sc, 
are  interested  in  rifle  shooting.  What  i 
we  do  to  get  started? 

Ans. — Your  scout  master  is  the  pr 
person  to  take  up  this  question  with, 
him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  boys  for  a 
cussion  of  the  subject. 


W.  U.  U.,  Indiana : 

Will  vou  kindly  inform  me  what  you 
consider  the  best  all  round  rifle  for  deer 
and  bear? 

Ans.— This  is  a  much  mooted  question 
and  one  of  personal  opinion  in  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  larger  calibers,  say  from 
.30  up  to  and  including  the  .405  caliber. 
The  .35  caliber  seems  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  good  all  round  game  rifle. 

Q — Can  a  person  use  one  of  the  large 
caliber  rifles  (i.  e.,  .401  Winchester,  .35 
Remington,  250-3000  Savage)  in  target 
practice  with  the  same  accuracy  as  with 
the  smaller  calibers,  that  is,  .25,  .22,  etc. . 

Ans. — No.  _ 

Q_What  is  the  maximum  range  of  the 
Springfield,  Ross,  256  Newton?  What  is 
the  angle  of  departure  for  the  maximum 
range?  Is  the  knowledge  of  the  maximum 
range  of  any  benefit? 

Ans. — The  maximum  range  of  the 
Springfield  rifle  is  4.891  yards.  We  have 
no  figures  available  on  the  other  two  rifles 
mentioned. 


L.  McT.,  Georgia: 

Please  tell  me,  if  you  can,  the  dat 
the  first  International  Rifle  Match  he 
the  United  States.  j 

Ans. — The  first  International  Rifle  SI 
ing  contest  in  the  United  States  of  vf 
the  writer  has  any  record,  took  plat 
Creedmoor,  L.  I.,  on  September  13  an. 
1876.  It  was  known  as  the  Cente 
Trophy  Match.  Teams  of  eight  men  1 
part,  representing  Scotland,  Ireland,  U- 
States,  Australia  and  Canada,  winnii 
the  order  named.  The  contest  referr 
is  now  known  as  the  Palma  Match, 
last  match  held  was  at  Camp  Perry,  '« 
1913.  It  was  won  by  the  American  1 
J.  F.  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  ) 
answer  column  what  is  meant  by  mult1' 


artridge? 

Ans. — Multi  ball  cartridges  of  any) 
er  consist  of  three  round  balls  seatec' 
le  shell  in  place  of  a  bullet,  the  ball 
lg  one  over  the  other.  These  are 
so  in  the  45-70  Springfield  rifle. 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE 
ELK 

(continued  from  page  337) 

rate  from  starvation  is  small ;  in  some  years 
it  is  large.  The  ranchers,  of  course,  are 
glad  of  a  market  for  their  hay. 

In  the  spring,  the  elk  more  or  less  starved, 
turn  about  from  these  points  where  they 
have  been  held,  and  make  their  way  back 
into  the  mountains  of  the  Park.  There  the 
cows  have  their  calves,  and  the  next  year, 
the  elk  herds  augmented  by  these  calves, 
come  back  again  and  starve  again.  So 
they  move  backward  and  forward  with  the 
seasons,  calves  being  produced  each  year, 
probably  in  excess  of  the  total  of  those  that 
starve  and  those  that  are  killed  by  hunters 
of  whatever  sort.  Starvation  and  the  rifle 
probably  do  not  carry  off  each  year  a  num¬ 
ber  equal  to  those  born.  In  other  words,  the 
elk  in  the  Park  tend  constantly  to  increase, 
but  the  winter  food  constantly  tends  to  de¬ 
crease. 

Some  years  ago,  largely  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Hon.  Frank  Mondell,  the  State 
of  Wyoming  made  a  game  reserve  of  the 
portion  of  the  Teton  forest  reserve  lying 
about  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
and  of  Buffalo  Fork  and  other  tributaries 
of  Snake  River.  This  game  reserve  was 
lately  thrown  open  to  the  rifle,  and  no  doubt 
many  elk  were  killed  in  it.  It  has  been  said 
within  a  year  that  it  was  the  best  hunting 
ground  in  the  state  and  this  may  well  be 
true.  This  game  preserve  in  the  Teton 
forest  reserve,  however,  possesses  no  inter¬ 
est  whatever  so  far  as  winter  range  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  high  country  and  is  deserted 
by  the  elk  in  the  fall,  probably  not  later 
than  early  September,  except  when  the  au¬ 
tumn  sets  in  late. 

It  is  clear  that  the  domestic  sheep  should 
be  removed  from  every  foot  of  the  forest 
reserves  near  the  Park,  but  these  forest 
reserves  near  the  Park  are  summer  range. 
Very  little — practically  none — constitutes 
winter  range  for  elk.  What  these  elk  need 
is  winter  range,  and  this  they  must  have 
if  they  are  to  survive.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  anybody  knows  where  this  winter  range 
may  be  had.  If  the  elk  do  not  have  winter 
range  they  must  be  fed  or  else  must  starve 
to  death.  If  they  are  fed,  their  numbers 
will  continually  be  increasing  and  a  greater 
number  will  tend  to  starve  to  death.  If 
they  increase  sufficiently,  perhaps  they  will 
devour  all  the  summer  feed  in  the  Park 
and  then  will  starve  to  death  during  the 
summer  and  in  the  Park,  instead  of  as  now, 
during  winter  and  outside  of  the  Park. 

|  Where  can  be  found  some  winter  range 
[for  elk,  which  can  be  reserved  for  elk? 
[Can  Mr.  Hough  or  anyone  else  answer? 

The  gentlemen  who,  in  discussing  these 
losses,  say  “something  ought  to  be  done,” 
jive  us  little  help.  To  say  that  the  Biologi¬ 
cal  Survey  ought  to  be  abolished,  or  to  say 
hat  the  Forest  Service  should  be  abol- 
shed,  or  its  personnel  materially  changed, 
tetrays  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  carry- 
ng  on  the  work  of  Government  Depart¬ 
ments.  These  Government  officials,  what¬ 
ever  their  title,  are  bound  hard  and  fast  by 
aws,  rules,  regulations  and  precedents,  the 
rowth  of  many  years,  from  which  they 
hemselves  cannot  get  away.  Their  ex- 
enditures  are  strictly  limited  and  the  items 
or  which  money  shall  be  spent  and  the 
mount  to  be  spent  for  each  items  are  usu- 


It  Will  Tempt  You  to  Enjoy 
Life  Outdoors 

If  you  love  to  camp  out,  if  you  are  fond 
of  out  door  life  at  all,  you  will  find  in  the 
Orsco  Kumpfy  Kamp  the  most  convenient, 
cosy,  comfortable,  sanitary  little  cottage 
yet  devised. 

It’s  good  for  use  in  city  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  by  lake  or  stream.  It  affords 
maximum  comfort;  entails  least  trouble  in 
transportation  and  erection;  is  proof 
against  rain  and  wind,  yet  admits  the 
faintest  breeze. 

Made  of  strong  wire  screen  frames,  board  floor,  canvas  roof  and 
waterproof  awning  materials— erected,  7*4  ft.  square  and  7  ft.  high; 
folds  up  into  small  space  for  carriage  or  shipment. 

Fuller  Details  On  Request. 


Price  $100.  F.  O.  B.  So.  Orange 


Orange  Screen  Co.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


Eastern  Brook  Trout  For  Sale 

Remarkably  Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings. 
FIVE  70  SEVEN  INCHES 

EASTPORT,  L.  I.  TROUT  HATCHER 

EASTPORT,  L.  I. 


TheSpoonTMGets’em! 


Hook  releases  when  fish  strikes  and  sudden  slop  at  end  of 
slot  sets  hook  firmly  into  jaw.  Darts  and  dives  like  a  real 

- - —  fish.  Catches  more  than  any  other  spoon  or 

w  o  o  d  e  n 
minnow. 
Great  for 
all  game 
fish— Black 
Salmon,  Cod, 
dealer  for 


Bass.  Trout,  Musky  Pike, 

Tarpon,  etc.  Six  sizes.  Ask  your 

Knowles  Automatic  Striker  ?-em on  rcY'F  pr,ce- 

,  ,l  ,,,  „  .  Cluaranteed.  Catalogue. 

Length:  l%"  2Va"  234"  3V  41/,"  5U" 

Price  each  35c  35c  55c  75c  90c  $1.25 

Finishes  t  Sn.VER--- SILVER  AND  COPPER  —  BRASS 
 ■  **•  KNOWLES,  89  Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THOMAS 


The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
nsntng  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
jireirCn^s  modern  angling  sport. 

.Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


FOR  SALE 

SALMON  FISHING 

One  share  in  Tobique  Salmon  Club,  Sal¬ 
mon  up  to  30  lbs.  All  on  the  fly,  Club  owns 
or  controls  best  fishing  along  famous 
Tobique  River  and  its  branches.  Can 
leave  Boston  9  P.  M.,  and  kill  a  salmon 
next  afternoon.  25  members.  Shares 
seldom  change  hand.  Inquire  of  George 
Linn,  202  Hayden,  Clinton-Bldg.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


“Handy”Casting  Weight 

Attachable  fromeitherend. 
Kidney  shaped.  Weedless. 
Non-kinkable.  Will  not  come 
open  in  use.  Three  sizes — oz . , 
%oz.,3-16oz.  Price  60c  a  doz. 

Dealers  and 


S.  ARNOLD,  Mfgr. 


IMITATION  PORK  BAIT 

Perfect  m  action.  Made  of 
specially  prepared  white  rubber 
with  white,  red  or  black  heads. 
No.  1,  for  Fly  Casting.  36c  per  doz. 
Wo.  2,  for  Bait  Casting,  60c  per 
No.  3.  for  Surf  Casting 
or  Trolling,  66c  per  dozen. 

Jobbers  Wanted 


2328-0 

Brooklyn 


Kansas  City,  Ma 


■G3 


LUCKY 


SWIVEL  SPREADER 


TIDAL  WATER  FISHING 
AND  TROLLING 

fJff£VENTS  TAISIGE./AIG 
SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  25  CENTS  - 

THt  ORLY  DIRECT  PULL  SPREADER  OR  THt  MARKET  ( 

HENRYT.  SCHILLING 


SAVE  25%  to  60% 

on  slightly  used 

GRAFLEX-KODAKS 

Cameras  and  Lenses  of  every  description.  Equal 
to  new.  Save  money.  Write  now  for 

Free  Bargain  Book  and  Catalog 

H listing  hundreds  of  money-saving  bargains  in 
7 slightly  used  and  new  cameras  and  supplies.  All 
goods  sold  on  lO  days’  Free  Trial.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  You  take  no  chances  dealing  with  us.  We 
have  been  in  the  photographic  business  over  16  years.  Write  now. 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.  Dept.  436  114  S.  Wabash  An.,  Chicago 


/  Regulation 

U.  S.  ARMY  UNIFORMS 

Consisting  of  Khaki  Suit,  Cam¬ 
paign  Hat,  Leggings,  and  0.  D. 
Shirt  all  complete  .  .  or 
sent  postpaid  SIT89 

SPEC.  L  -  -  “■  1 

UNIFORMS  AND  CAMP  OUT¬ 
FITS  FOR  OFFICERS  AND 
MEN  IN  SERVICE,  HUNTERS 
AND  SPORTSMEN  AT  HOME 

Everything  you  need  listed  in  our  catalog  “C.” 
Send  4c.  postage,  today. 

Satisfadion-Money-Bacl^-Guarantee 

Army  &  Navy  Equipment  Co. 

37  WEST  I25TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Heddon 
Carter-Built  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 


"rab 

3% 
VVeedless 


Ash  the  Fish!” 

a  Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons 


Dowagiac,  Mich. 


printed  instructions! T3 BUILD  O^N  STEEL  BOAT 


CO.,  611  Perry  St.. 


From .  Patterns 
nted 

Save  3-8  cost.  Work 
easy.  Materials  fur-i13 
nished.  Also  finish^ 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT 
Albion.  Mich. 
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Golf  at  Old  Point  (qjji fort 


Motel 
Chamberlin 


Transportation  service  by  both  Rail 
and  Water  as  far  South  as  Old  Point 
Comfort  was  never  better! 


SNATCH  a  couple  of  days  away  from  the 
grind,  grab  your  golf  clubs,  of  course, 
and  come  on  down,  or  up,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  try  your  game  on 
the  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course  which  is  part 
of  Hotel  Chamberlin. 


The  Golf  Course  is  one  of  the  finest  ever ;  designed 
and  laid  out  by  authorities  on  the  “  Royal  and 
Ancient  ”  Game  —  convenient  to  the  hotel,  and,  be¬ 
ing  owned  by  The  Chamberlin,  it  is  managed  in  a 
way  which  will  suit  you.  You  can  also  Tennis,  Horse¬ 
back  or  Motor.  The  air  and  sun  are  just  right  to 
make  you  enjoy  the  famous  real  Southern  Cooking. 


But  perhaps  the  most  fascin¬ 
ating  side  of  all  is  the  Social 
Life,  for  here  mingle  Society 
and  the  Army,  Naval  and! 
Aeronautical  representatives  of 
our  own  country,  and  those  of 
our  Allies,  as  nowhere  else  on 
the  continent. 


This,  also,  is  the  place  to  take 
“  The  Cure,”  with  every  sort 
of  Bath  Treatment  at  your  conr- 
mand. 


You  will  be  interested,  in  our  special  booklet  on  “Golf,”  as  it  contains 
the  first  Aeroplane  Map  of  a  Golf  Course  ever  published  in  America. 

Address  GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  MANAGER,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 


U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

Also  complete  outfitters  for  ARMY  and  NAVY  OFFICERS 

Khaki  Coats  Army  Shoes  Army  Chairs 


•Khaki  Riding 
Breeches 
Khaki  Shirts 
Leather  Leggings 
Middy  Hats 
Middy  Shirts 


Scout  Outfits  (Folding) 

Mess  Kits  Ponchos 

Tents  Blankey 

Army  Cots  Army  Hats 

(Folding)  Blankets 

Cooking  Outfits  Army  Sweaters 

and  5000  other  useful  articles  for  field  service — outing, 
etc.  Price  list  5  sent  on  receipt  3c  postage. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Largest  Outfitters — No  Inflated  Prices. 

Army  and  Navy  Building 

245  West  42nd  St.  (Between  Broadway  &.  8th 
Ave.)  New  York  City 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO!” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres. 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 


Fishing  Tackle 


Deal  direct  with 
the  manufacturer 

Better  Tackle  here  for  your 
money  no  matter  what  price 
Tackle  you  buy.  This  we 
guarantee  and  you  may  look  to  us  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  guarantees.  The-  price 
you  pay  will  be  refunded  if  the  goods  are 
not  satisfactory.  Take  your  cue  from  the 
Country’s  best  anglers  and  buy  from  us. 

178-Page  Catalog  Sent  on  Request. 


Edward  vom  Hofe  &  Company 

106  Fulton  St.  New  York  City 


iNSYDE  TYRES  inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  inileasre,  prevent  blov 
outa  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any  tir 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.  Agents  wantei 

Amer. Accessories  Co. .Dept.  Cincinna 


all}  definitely  specified.  Beyond  the  law 
and  the  regulations  they  cannot  go. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  For¬ 
est  Service  would  be  glad  to  keep  sheep  out 
of  the  forest  reserves,  but  the  sheepmen 
apply  to  their  Congressmen,  Congressmen 
go  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  summons 
his  Chief  Forester  or  Sub-Deputy  Chief 
Forester,  and  says,  “Congressman  Smith 
wants  this,  that  or  the  other  thing,  and  I 
wish  you  would  let  him  have  it  if  you  can.’* 
The  unfortunate  official  of  the  Forest  Ser¬ 
vice,  who  thus  is  more  or  less  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  will  undoubtedly 
strain  all  the  points  he  can  to  oblige  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congressman.  Usually, 
the  forestry  official  does  not  himself  know 
the  precise  conditions  in  a  particular  section 
of  country  and  has  to  depend  on  reports 
from  other  people.  There  is  a  general  be¬ 
lief  throughout  the  country  that  in  the  De¬ 
partments  at  Washington  everything  is 
known  about  all  possible  subjects  in  the 
United  States,  but  this  impression  is  quite 
erroneous. 

Besides  being  absolutely  unjust  and  un¬ 
gracious,  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  criticise 
subordinate  officials  for  conditions  which 
are  wholly  beyond  their  control.  The  only 
help  for  this  condition  of  the  elk  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  lies  with  Congress  and 
Congress  feels  no  interest  in  the  subject. 

It  is  even  doubtful  whether  Congress  can 
do  anything  to  relieve  the  situation.  As  I 
have  shown,  you  have  a  number  of  animals 
constantly  increasing  in  an  area  which  so 
far  as  food  conditions  go  is  ever  contract¬ 
ing.  My  personal  view  is  that  a  point  will 
finally  be  reached  where  the  number  of  elk  | 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
duced  at  intervals  to  a  point  where  they  can 
be  cared  for  like  park  deer.  To  announce 
this  belief  is,  of  course,  to  invite  angry 
criticism  from  many  people,  who,  in  my 
modest  opinion  know  much  less  about  the 
subject  than  I  do.  . 


DRY  FLY  FISHING 

\ 

(continued  from  page  347) 

HAVING  satisfied  yourself  that  you 
have  enough  line  out  make  the  true  1 
cast  and  as  soon  as  the  line  is  on 
the  water  gently  raise  the  point  of  the  rod 
in  order  to  keep  the  line  fairly  straight  or  ] 
tight,  but  do  not  do  this  so  quickly  as  to  j 
make  the  fly  move  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  this  will  thoroughly  scare  the 
trout  because  the  fly  is  doing  a  very  un¬ 
natural  thing  when  it  “drags”  itself  along  1 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

If  the  fish  does  not  take  the  fly  as  it 
floats  over  him  let  it  continue  floating  down 


three  false  casts  in  order  to  dry  the  fly  and 
throw  off  any  moisture  that  is  on  the  reel  . 
line  and  repeat  the  cast. 


At  the  second  cast  we  will  presume  that 
the  trout  takes  your  fly.  Do  not  strike  vio¬ 
lently;  tighten  your  grasp  on  the  rod  and  ! 
that  is  frequently  sufficient  to  drive  the 
barb  home. 

Get  down  stream  of  the  fish  and  always 
try  to  keep  below  the  fish.  Do  not  stand 
up  and  advertise  your  presence  to  the  fish 
but  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible 
and  bring  the  fish  within  reach  of  your 
landing  net  as  soon  as  possible. 

Put  on  as  much  strain  as  you  think  the 
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tackle  will  stand  and  keep  the  fish  moving. 
If  the  fish  makes  a  determined  bolt  towards 
some  snags  or  other  dangers,  do  not  try  to 
stop  him  by  pulling  hard.  Instead  of  pull¬ 
ing  hard  on  the  fish,  who  will  only  pull  that 
much  stronger  himself,  release  nearly  all 
the  strain,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
trout  will  stop  in  his  rush  towards  the 
danger  spot,  then  by  putting  on  a  little 
strain  the  fish  can  be  frequently  coaxed 
away  from  the  snags  into  more  open  water 
where  there  is  no  danger.  Keep  the  fish 
moving  and  do  not  try  to  land  it  until  it  is 
thoroughly  worn  out.  (I  am  referring  to 
trout  of  4  lbs.  or  more  hooked  on  a  very 
light  leader.)  When  the  trout  turns  up 
on  its  side  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is  “all  in,” 
and  you  can  generally  land  it  in  a  very  few 
moments ;  but  do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry;  wind  in  enough  line  so  that  when 
the  rod  is  held  backwards  over  the  shoulder 
the  fish  will  be  within  reach  of  your  net. 

Now  open  your  landing  net,  put  it  in  the 
water  well  down,  and  bring  the  thoroughly 
tired  fish  over  the  submerged  net.  Raise 
the  net  and  lift  the  fish  out.  Kill  it  at 
once  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  base  of  the  head 
and  if  you  have  a  spring  balance  weigh  the 
fish  at  once,  because  the  longer  it  is  out 
of  water  the  less  the  fish  will  weigh. 

If  at  the  time  when  you  first  hook  a  fish 
you  try  to  straighten  the  rod  up,  i.  e.,  point 
the  lower  part  upright  and  have  the  rest 
of  the  rod  bending  in  a  graceful  curve,  you 
find  that  owing  to  the  short  distance  you 
cannot  straighten  the  rod,  it  is  advisable  to 
let  out  enough  line  until  you  can  hold  the 
rod  upright;  because  when  the  rod  is  field 
thus  the  full  benefit  of  its  slender,  supple 
tip  is  derived  and  any  tugs  or  lunges  the 
hooked  fish  may  make  are  taken  care  of  by 
.the  sensitive  spring  of  the  rod. 

While  casting  the  rod  must  be  held  quite 
firmly,  but  when  playing  a  large  trout  it 
should  be  held  much  more  lightly. 

Always  try  to  keep  as  close  to  a  hooked 
fish  as  possible  and  keep  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  advantages  of  using  fine  drawn  gut 
as  before  remarked  are  that  fish  will  take  a 
fly  on  very  fine  gut,  when  they  will  refuse 
and  even  quit  feeding  if  coarse  gut  should 
be  used;  but  drawn  gut  has  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  being  very  easily  frayed  and  thus 
weakened. 

The  act  of  drawing  the  gut  removes  the 
very  thin  natural  covering  or  outer  surface 
of  the  gut ;  the  consequence  is  that  when 
the  leader  is  thoroughly  softened,  as  it 
should  be  when  fishing,  if  the  leader  comes 
into  contact  with  weeds  or  willow  roots  it 
quickly  shows  wear.  Undrawn  gut  lasts 
longer,  but  there  are  limitations  as  to  the 
fineness  of  it;  whereas,  with  drawn  gut  the 
diameter  can  be  regulated  more  or  less  to 
suit  conditions  or  the  individual  taste  of 
the  user.  I  gave  in  the  table  in  the  April 
number  of  Forest  and  Stream  the  diameters 
of  x,  xx,  and  xxx ;  there  is  still  a  finer 
grade,  viz.,  xxxx,  but  this  is  rather  too  fine 
to  use  when  large  trout  can  be  expected. 

If  nothing  over  il/2  lbs.  was  likely  to  be 
caught  I  should  not  be  afraid  of  using  a 
leader  tapering  down  to  xxxx,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  about  0.0064  of  an  inch,  but 
when  using  the  dry  fly  in  waters  where  its 
use  is  best  adapted  trout  can  be  expected 
which  will  be  much  heavier  than  1  Vi  lbs.  I 
Therefore  xxx  is  quite  fine  enough,  in  fact 
much  too  fine,  for  a  large  majority  of  fish¬ 
ermen. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


It  Can't  Crack! 
Strike  Again! 


c7Ac"D-D" 

KHAKI  WATCH 


f\EG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF 

Prestige  WALTHAM 


MOVEMENT  Accuracy 


Look  for  Drummer 
Boy  Striking  the  Un¬ 
breakable  Glass,  Il¬ 
lustration  Inside 
Cover  of  “Khaki”Box 


Always  sold  in 
this  box.  Avoid 
imitations  by 
securing  the 
“Khaki"  Box. 

The  individual 
numbers  of 
case  and  move¬ 
ment  on  every 
box. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

“The  Watch  in  the  Trenches” 

which  explains  why  there  are  barrels  of  dis¬ 
carded  watches  at  the  front,  that  are  out  of 
commission  and  cannot  be  repaired. 

Non-Inflammable  Unbreakable  Glass 

The  “KHAKI”  Glass  (name  stamped  on  surface) 

Protects  the  watch — cannot  break  or  crack — is  not  a  Nitro-Cellulose  product,  which  is  dangerous. 
Because  of  contraction  all  other  kinds  of  unbreakable  glass  becomes  loose  or  fall  out  and  the 
watch  is  rendered  useless.  This  cannot  happen  to  the  “D-D”  Khaki  Watch  for  the  “Khaki”  Glass 
is  held  securely  by  the 

DOUBLE  CLINCHED  BEZEL— Patented  Sept.  11, 

It  grips  the  glass  around  the  entire  circumference  and  prevents  the 
entrance  of  dust  and  moisture  into  the  watch. 

"No  Fuss”  Strap 
Simple,  one-piece  clasp.  Strap 
slips  over  hand  as  a  loop.  There¬ 
fore  cannot,  be  dropped  when  put¬ 
ting  on.  Leaves  no  loose  strap 
end  to  catch  in  sleeve.  Clasp 
Patented. 

Sold  by  leading  Watch  Dealers 

JACQUES  DEPOLLIER  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of  High-Class  Specialties  for  Waltham  Watches 

15  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 

DUBOIS  WATCH  CASE  CO.  Est.  1877  


1917 


“Cravenette”  Finish  Webbing 

Moisture  proof.  Stronger  and 
more  comfortable  than  leather. 
Matches  uniform  of  Soldier  or 
Sailor,  Khaki  Color,  Blue.  Black 
or  White;  Black  Leather  or  Pig¬ 
skin  strap. 


Radium 

Dial 


You 


The  "AUTOSNAP"  is  an  automatic  shutter  operating  device.  The  "AUTO¬ 
SNAP"  enables  you  to  take  your  picture  with  the  group.  YOU  get  the 
focus,  join  tlie  group,  and  let  the  "AUTOSNAP"  do  the  rest. 

The  "AUTOSNAP"  eliminates  making  two  exposures  to  get  the  one  result, 
which  is  your  picture  with  the  group.  Saves  50%  or  your  film  and  gives 
you  better  pictures. 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  weighs  but  half 
an  ounce,  and  so  simple  a  child  can  operate  it. 

Will  last  a  lifetime,  and  the  only  shutter 
operator  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to 
operate  each  and  every  time.  Your  camera  is 
not  complete  without  one. 


Made  in  two  sizes  to  operate 
Eastman  Vest  Pocket  . 


Any  Camera  or  Kodak  having  <M  AA 
a  cable  release . 


Postpaid  to  Any  Address 


When  you  use  an  “  AUTOSN  AP”  you  include  yourself  in  all 
group  p>ictures 


“  AUTOSNAP  ”  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own 

PICTURE 


Joe  Welsh 
*  Leaders 
“Never  Say  Die” 

—  After  using  them  an  entire  season 
anglers  tell  us  they  are  as  fresh  and 
show  no  signs  of  wear  whatever. 
They  never  break  because  there  are 
no  knots  or  splices.  They  are  in¬ 
visible  in  the  water. 

—  Five  breaking  strains,  30  pounds  to 
4  pounds  —  lengths  3,  6,  and  9  feet. 
Endorsed  by  the  Test  and  Tryout  De¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Sportsman. 
Booklet  upon  request. 

—  This  ad  and  25c  brings  you  a  3-foot 
sample,  50c  6-feet,  75c  9-feet. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Sell  Them 

JOE  WELSH,  Pasadena,  California 
Exclusive  Agent  II.  S.  and  Canada 


“I  Would  Not  Fart 
withitfor$10,000” 

writes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful  cus¬ 
tomer.  “Worthmorethanafarm,”says 
another.  So  testify  over  100,000  Men 
and  Women  who  have  worn  it. 

The  Natural  My  Brace 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure.  Brings 
comfort,  health,  strength  and  pep. 

MAKES  YOU  FEEL  GOOB  AND  LOOK  GOOD 

Replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal  organs; 
reduces  enlarged  abdomen;  straightens  shoulders; 

relieves  backache,  curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  etc., 
m  both  sexes.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  meas- 
blank  and  our  very  liberal  free  trial  proposition. 
HU  WARD  C.  RASH,  Pres.  Natural  Body  Brace  O' 
323 Rash  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kan. 


Vkik  Bela,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
Mr  J329L  other  far-bearing  animals 
xt  1  At  ^  in  large  numbers,  with  the 

New.  Folding.  Galvanized  Steel- Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  Price  List,  and  Free  Book'et 
on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish 
J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept.!>45  St.  Louis,  Ho. 
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The  Red-E  Folding  Stove  and  Oven 

Sets  up  anywhere.  Keeps  the  heat  where  you  want  it.  Draft  at  back  controls 
tire.  Cool  to  work  at.  Uses  any  length  fuel.  Safe  in  woods.  No  loose  parts. 
Welded  steel  grate  fastened  to  back  by  special  sliding  hinge.  Big  enough  to 
cook  for  12.  Sets  up  and  folds  instantly.  Clean  to  carry  when  folded.  Hon¬ 
estly  made.  Oven  detachable.  Bakes  perfectly.  Keeps  things  hot.  A  com¬ 
plete  meal  quickly  and  easily.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Ril(lor  -  Rr_;i_r  .  c.nwP  Size  10  x  18.  Folded,  only  1%  in.  thick.  Khaki 

Better  than  a  Broiler  or  a  M  case  75c  extra  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  can't 
Price  Complete  $b.l>u  supply  you,  send  us  check  and  we  will  send  stove 
Stove  alone  $3.00  prepaid.  Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed. 

THE  REP-E  COm  10  E,  Broad  Street,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


ELMER 

SHANER 

Manager 

Interstate 
Trapshooting 
Association 
with  his 

ITHACA 

Ithaca  prices  must  ad¬ 
vance  soon. 

Get  in  ahead  of  the  ad¬ 
vance. 

Any  man  can  shoot  an 
Ithaca  better. 
Catalogue  FREE. 
Double  hammerless 
guns  $29.00  up. 

Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $100.00  up. 

Address  Box  25 

Ithaca  Gun  Co. 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


«  LIMITED  SUPPLY 

IMPORTED  HOSIERY  i 

For  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  Wear  u 

IN  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  FOR  H 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  £ 


No.  15 

Id.  1  A  FinestScotchWoolTeimis  Socks  in  white,  jJ 
llOeXV^rav,  gTeen,  black,  heather  and  |  CA  £ 

white,  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . M 

KT  1C  M en’s  Finest  ScotchWool  Golf  Hose, 

in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O  CA  w 

heather  (without  feet  $3),  a  pair . 

KT  0/\  Women’s  8cotch  Wool  Stockings,  in  M 
1>0*  white,  white  with  colored  O  AA  ft 

clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a  pair  .  •  IJ 

Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment,  w 
Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  Q 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co.  £ 

42S  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38tK  St.,  N.  Y.  (j| 


Price  $1.25 


You  Can  Tramp  All  Day 

You  can  do  the 
w  hardest  work  or 
play  withoutstrain, 

L  chafing  or  pinching 
if  you  wear  a  Sep- 
erate  Sack  Sus- 
pensory.  The  S.S. 

.  S.  has  no  irritatingleg  straps, 
r  no  oppressive  band  on  thel 
.  ■  sack,.  no  scratching  metal 

.  slides.  It  is  made  just  as  nature 

Intended.  (Note  illustration)&5“ 

With  the  S.S.S.  you  always  have  a  clean 
Suspensory  every  morning.  Each  outfit 
lias  two  sacks,  you  can  clip  one  fast  to  the sup¬ 
porting  straps  while  theother  sack  is  cleaneed 
All  sizes..  Mailed  in  plain  package  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory.  Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PARK  Place,  WATERTOWN.  N.Y 


25c 

Postpaid 


For 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 

lo  Ihe  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  3k  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NTE,  New  Belforl,  Mass. 


THE  “UNITED”  CAMP  GRID 

The  Grid  that  will  not  sag  or  warp 

Electrically  welded  joints  and  reinforced  frame. 

Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  M.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of 

Simplex  and  Du¬ 
plex  Camp  Grids, 
Meat  Broilers,  Po¬ 
tato  Bakers  and 
other  CampUtensils 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun. 
be  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don’t  you 
experiment?  It's  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable  money. 


Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you  out 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 

270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WildRlco 
BrinqsMeDucks 


PLANT  NOW  and  provide  a 
natural  feedinpr  ground  to  at¬ 
tract  them  next  fall.  TER¬ 
REL’S  SEEDS  GROW. 

Write  .today  for  planting  in¬ 
formation  and  prices. 


Clyde  B.  Terrel.  Naturalist 
Dept.  H  34.  Oshkosh,  Wis 


OLD  GUIDE  PUNKIE  CHASER 

The  real  thing  to  chase  off  Punkies,  Black  Flies, 
Mosquitoes,  etc.,  while  fishing,  boating,  hunting, 
or  camping  in  the  woods,  or  beating  the  trail  on 
the  Old  Wood  Road. 

Price  25  cents 

ROYAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


HOW  BIG  IS  A 
TROUT  ? 

(continued  from  page  348) 

One  that  weighed  iO$i  pounds  nine  hours- 
after  it  was  caught  in  June,  1886,  by  Dr. 
Charles  Haddock,  of  Beverly,  Mass.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  “clean  cut  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical  fish  28(4  inches  long  and  16 (4  inches 
girth.”  This  fish  was  again  reported  in 
Forest  and  Stream  of  July  27th,  1895,  with 
exactly  the  same  data,  as  having  been  caught 
that  year  In  1888  one  of  io(4  pounds  was 
taken  in  August,  and  another  of  10(4  in' 
May,  1890.  One  of  io(4  was  taken  in 
June,  1897;  one  of  10  in  May,  1898;  one  of 
10  in  May,  1903;  one  of  103-16  July  30th, 
1907,  by  Capt.  S.  Z.  H.  Slocum,  U.  S.  A., 
and  one  of  10  in  May,  1908. 

Of  fish  ranging  from  9  pounds  but  not 
including  10  pounds,  there  are  records  of 
about  30,  of  which  the  largest  was  9j4> 
caught  in  May,  1901.  Two  others  almost 
as  large,  911-16  each,  were  caught  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1897,  and  June,  1906,  respectively. 
Nine  of  9(4  pounds  each  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  caught  October,  1877,  for  fish 
culture;  October,  1878,  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose;  August,  1883;  June,  1884;  September, 
1885;  June,  1887;  September,  1897;  May, 
1911;  and  July,  1910.  Five  of  9(4  each 
were  taken  respectively,  in  October,  1873, 
for  fish  culture;  September,  1884;  Septem¬ 
ber,  1885;  April,  1896;  and  September,  1897. 
One  stated  to  weigh  over  9  pounds  was  re¬ 
corded  for  May,  1890,  taken  on  a  fly  at 
Upper  Dam.  One  of  9(4  pounds  was  taken 
for  fish  culture  in  October,  1878,  and  one 
of  the  same  weight  caught  September,  1892. 
Eleven  or  more  of  9  pounds,  each  of  which 
was  taken  at  spawning  time,  have  been  re¬ 
corded. 

Over  sixty  weighing  8  pounds  and  over 
and  less  than  9  pounds  are  authentically  re¬ 
corded,  of  which  not  more  than  a  dozen 
were  fish-cultural  records.  They  are  still 
catching  big  ones  in  Maine,  but  no  records 
have  been  broken  lately. 

NOW  for  the  Nepigon.  This  district  has 
been  famous  for  years,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  records  have  not  been  kept  as 
accurately  as  in  Maine.  The  late  Charles  ^ 
Hallock,  founder  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
mentions  a  17  pound  square  tail  trout  as  ■ 
having  been  taken  there,  but  definite  data 
are  lacking.  This  paper  recorded  only  last 
summer  the  capture  of  a  trout  weighing 
over  14  pounds  in  the  Nepigon,  this  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Edwin  Sanborn,  a  rec-  1 
ognized  scientific  angler,  but  the  report  has  , 
stirred  up  some  controversy. 

That  there  are  still  immense  trout  in  the 
Nepigon  river  is  conceded,  and  now  that 
the  big  lake — hitherto  an  almost  unknown  j 
wilderness  region — has  been  made  acces¬ 
sible  by  railroad,  we  may  expect  almost 
any  day  to  hear  that  some  angler  favored 
by  the  gods  has  landed  a  new  record 
breaker,  fishing  at  the  mouth  or  up  one; 
of  the  numerous  rivers  rushing  into  Lake 
Nepigon. 

It  is  also  conceded,  from  the  very  nature 
and  probability  of  the  case,  that  the  largest 
trout  ever  taken  by  a  white  man  has  not 
matched  up  with  some  caught  by  Indians. 
The  latter  have  the  most  opportunity :  they 
are  familiar  with  localities  and  are  not 
averse  to  spearing  or  netting  spawning 
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beds.  I  have  heard  them  myself  describe 
square  tailed  trout  that  must  have  gone 
over  fifteen  pounds,  and  perhaps  five 
pounds  more,  and  have  no  reason  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  these  stories. 

THAT  the  largest  trout  is  yet  to  be 
caught,  is  a  cheerful  but  almost  cer¬ 
tain  prophecy.  So,  gentle  angler, 
take  courage.  Somewhere,  most  likely  in  a 
Canadian  lake,  he  is  swimming  and  waiting 
the  call  to  the  trout  Valhalla. 

May  it  be  your  good  luck  to  encounter 
him  in  sportsman-like  battle.  It  may  come 
in  the  spring,  when  the  wild  plum  blos¬ 
soms  have  woven  a  fringe  and  tracery  of 
almost  celestial  beauty  around  the  shores, 
and  in  the  new  green  woods  the  white 
throat  and  the  thrush  are  making  melodious 
the  wild  places. 

Or,  mayhap,  this  chiefest  event  of  your 
life  will  take  place  in  the  fall  season,  when 
Nature  has  stolen  all  the  brightest  colors 
of  her  most  beautiful  sunset  and  painted 
the  maple  and  the  birch  with  them,  until 
the  foliage  renders  dull  by  comparison  the 
weak  effort  ot  the  human  brush. 

At  any  rate,  whether  the  distinction  is  or 
is  not  to  be  yours,  here  are  wishes  for 
your  good  luck  and  fortune  in  the  fishing 
months,  now  coming  nearer  day  by  day. 


THE  TWO-PIECE 
FRANK  DAY  ROD 

(continued  from  page  349) 
deftness  in  dropping  the  lure  have  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  success.  And— here  is  an 
important  point — it  isn’t  as  much  fun  to 
get  a  fish  on  a  short  rod. 

You  charge  temperamentality ;  and  I 
answer  that  it  isn’t  temperamentality,  but 
common  sense.  You  get  more  control  over 
your  lure ;  you  can  drop  a  fly  and  spinner 
with  most  the  amount  of  splash  you  wish  ' 
by  elevating  your  rod  you  may  retrieve 
slowly  and  let  your  bait  run  deep,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  line  dry  except  for 
the  few  feet  nearest  the  lure ;  by  elevating 
the  tip  of  the  rod  and  retrieving  rapidly, 
you  can  fetch  your  lure  along  the  surface ; 
by  combining  elevation  and  speed  of  re¬ 
trieving  you  can  get  any  combination  you 
want  as  to  depth  of  lure  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  If  there  is  one  thing  I  detest 
it  is  the  young  rainstorm  every  caster  cre¬ 
ates  with  his  casts  of  wet  line. 

AND  here  is  another  point:  If  you 
cast  with  a  short  rod,  you  must  turn 
and  twist  to  place  your  lure.  With 
the  Frank  Day  rod,  using  both  hands,  I, 
who  am  by  no  means  an  expert,  can  place 
my  lure  at  any  point  within  reasonable 
distance  that  I  can  see  by  turning  my  head : 
and  I  have  a  delicately  swan-like  neck  and 
can  see  a  large  part  of  the  360  degrees  of 
a  circle.  I  can  do  this  because  I  can  use 
the  rod  with  both  hands,  casting  from 
either  the  right  or  left  side,  over-hand  or 
under-hand.  I  can  wade  up  a  small  stream, 
casting  to  each  bank  and  fishing  all  the 
water  between,  and  do  this  without  chang¬ 
ing  position  or  turning  my  body. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  you  have  an 
all-purpose  rod.  You  can  cast  a  naked  fly 
with  it  by  changing  to  a  fly  line.  You  can 
change  from  your  free-spool  to  a  click  and 
have  a  bait  rod. 

“Oh,  but  isn’t  it  too  heavy  for  flies?’’ 


NO  time  to  stop  for  a  meal 
while  the  trout  are  running. 
As  you  work  the  stream,  take  the 
edge  off  your  hunger  with  a 
couple  of  Beech-Nut  Peanut  But¬ 
ter  sandwiches. 

We  keep  in  mind  your  healthy 
outdoor  appetite  when  we  select 
only  the  finest  Spanish  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  peanuts  for  blending  and 
crushing  into  the  golden-brown, 
full-flavored  butter. 

Anf  we  keep  your  diet  in 
mind,  because  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter  yields  three  times  the 
calories  of  steak,  four  times  those 
of  eggs. 

Get  some  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter  from  your  dealer  or  outfitter. 


BeecMNut 


Beech-Nut  PackingCompany 

CANAJOHARtE,  NEW  YORK 

“Foods  of  Finest  Flavor ” 


D.  J.  GUCCIONE 

Fine  Fur  Rugs 

TAXIDERMY 

Headquarters  for  Mountecfrur  Rugs.  Specialty  in  Tanning  and 
Mounting.  Fur  Rugs  Repaired,  Cleaned  and  Bleached. 

Phone  Gramercy  5490.  215  E  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

Highest  Award  Pan.  Pac.  Int.  Exposition. 


MI)  •  II  J  /"»  .JP  Animals,  Birds, 

DOies-Hes  tot  hm-~y  pig*™. 

Pheasants.  Dogs, 
Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  cnart,  10c. 

BOIES  book  on  Rabbits,  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  illustrated,  tells  how  to  house, 
feed  and  care  for  them,  how  to  dress  and 
save  the  skin  and  many  receipts  for  serv- 
the  flesh,  25c.  Book  on  Rats  and  Mice. 
Cavies,  25c.  BOIES  PET  STOCK  FARM, 
235,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Fire 

Arms— 

Fishing 

Tackle 


Athletic 

and 

Camp 

Outfits 


Military 

Supplies 


Send  for  Booklet 
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“Serviceable  Gifts  For 
Those  Who  Serve” 


SCHOVERLING, 
DALY®.  GALES 

302  and  304  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HERE’S  A  TREAT  FOR  ANGLERS 


NESSMUK  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 


NESSMUK 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 


We  have  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  market  the  articles  of  Fishing  Tackle  recommended  by  the  famous 
"NESSMUK"  in  his  book  on  "WOOIX'RAFT" — a  new  edition  of  which  is  being  published  this  year,  and  which  we  are 
in  a  position  to  furnish  at  the  publisher's  price  of  $1.00.  We  give  herewith  a  description  of  articles  now  available.  We 
shall  add  to  these  articles,  as  market  conditions  permit,  other  equipment  he  recommends  that  are  not  included  now. 
Anglers  will  find  all  goods  under  the  "NESSMUK"  Trade  Mark  are  the  very  best  obtainable  at  the  prices  and  that,  they 
are  particularly  effective  and  useful  for  the  different  purposes  for  which  they  are  made. 


NESSMUK 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 


SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS. 


Semi-handmade  of  Extra  Selected  Imported  Bamboo — of  which,  only  the  hard  resilient  outside  fibre  is  used. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  attain  proper  action  and  power  in  these  Rods.  All  metal  parts  are  of  18% 
Nickel  Silver,  and  the  ferrules  are  hand-welded.  The  handle  is  made  of  solid  cork  rings.  Each  Rod  has  an  extra  tip 
and  is  put  up  in  a  cloth  covered  wood  form  and  bag.  The  "Nessmuk"  Rods  are  wound  by  hand.  Of  mottled  black 
and  white  silk,  tipped  with  green,  and  finished  with  several  coats  of  Special  Rod  Varnish. 

"Nessmuk”  Rods  are  made  in  four  patterns. 


No.  N.  T.  L.  Light  Fly — length,  SV2  ft.;  weight,  about  4%  oz. — For  Trout  Brook  Angling. 

No.  N.  T.  H.  Heavy  Fly — length.  9%  ft.;  weight,  about  5%  oz. — For  Trout  Lake  and  for  Black  Bass. 

No.  N.  B.  Bait  Rod — length,  7V&  ft.;  weight,  about  7%  oz. — For  Trolling  and  Stillfishing. 

No.  N.  B.  C.  Bait  Caster — length,  5%  ft.  ;  weight,  about  5%  oz. — Made  in  the  short  butt,  long  tip  style  with  Agate  1st 

Guide  and  Tips. 

$10.00  Each. 


Nessmuk 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 


BUCKTAIL  SPINNERS. 


For  All  Game  Fish. 

Made  of  Untrimmed  Bucktail  Hair  (when  trimmed,  Bucktail  loses  half  its  effectiveness,  as  the  wiry,  crawly,  thin 
end  of  the  hair  is  gone).  Bucktail  Hair  is  superior  to  any  other  material  for  the  making  of  lures  of  tliis  type  This 
for  the  reason  that  when  wet  the  hairs  spread,  wiggle  and  look  more  life-lika  than  is  the  case  with  hairs  from  the 
rabbit,  squirrel  and  other  animals,  or  even  than  feathers.  These  substitutes  invariably  mat  and  appear  dull  and  lifeless 
the  moment  they  become  wet;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Bucktail  Hair  is  just  the  reverse — it  does  not  look  so  well 
when  dry,  but  when  in  the  water  has  the  proper,  real  life-like  effect;  and  after  all,  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  lure  in 
the  water  that  counts.  Aside  from  the  greater  luring  qualities  of  the  Bucktail  Hair,  this  tvpe  of  bait  possesses  greater 
durability  and  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard,  continuous  work  far  better  than  feathers,  etc.  Finished  off  at  the 
top  with  a  little  gold  plated  metal  Spinner  which  adds  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Bait 


MADE  IN  TWO  SIZES. 


MADE  IN  THREE  STYLES. 

Brown — Hair  Wings  with  Red  Silk  Body. 
Grayish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body. 
Blackish— Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body. 


SPECIAL  PATTERNS  TO  ORDER. 

Bass — on  Size  1/0  O’Shauglinessv  Hooks, 

each  .  50c. 

Trout — on  Size  6  O'Shaughnessy  Hooks, 
each  . . 


FROG  GANG. 


you  ask.  And  I  answer  :  “What  ?  Are  you 
temperamental,  too?” 

But  in  addition  to  that  retort,  I  want  to 
answer  you  frankly.  Certainly  the  Frank 
Day  rod  is  too  heavy  for  a  fly  rod.  So  is 
any  other  rod  excepting  the  fly  rod  itself. 
But  the  Frank  Day  rod  is  not  heavy.  The 
tip,  made  of  cane,  is  exceedingly  light — 
much  lighter  than  a  tip  of  bamboo,  though 
bamboo  is  best.  The  base  piece  is  light, 
too.  You  must  remember  that  both,  if 
made  of  cane,  are  hollow.  A  good  Frank 
Day  rod  can  be  made  to  weigh  less  than 
nine  ounces. 

George  N.  Mannfeld,  of  Indianapolis, 
one  of  the  best-known  anglers  of  Indiana, 
came  down  to  Huntington,  Ind.,  to  address 
our  sportsmen’s  organization.  When  he 
saw  one  of  the  rods,  he  was  politely  in¬ 
terested.  When  he  first  held  one  of  them, 
his  exclamation  was:  “Why,  isn’t  it  light?” 

We  have  spoken  of  this  rod  as  if  there 
were  only  one  model.  There  are  really 
two,  one  for  streams  and  one  for  lakes. 
The  stream  rod  is  fairly  stiff  in  the  butt 
and  rather  willowy  in  the  top  joint.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  light  plugs  and  spinners. 
The  lake  model  has  a  stiffer  tip,  and  is 
used  for  the  heavy  baits.  Personally,  I 
use  the  same  rod  for  both  lakes  and 
streams ;  for  I  fish  in  lakes  only  when 
stream  fishing  is  not  available. 

As  for  lures,  take  any  good  spinner;  put 
a  one-hooked  fly  on  the  end  of  it;  use  a 
non-kinkable  sinker  in  front;  tie  on  your 
line  and  begin. 

This  combination  makes  a  long  lure. 
The  sinker  itself  is  a  part  of  it.  Whether 
that  is  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  I 
do  not  know;  but  if  you  believe  it  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  the  kink  invented  by  E.  M. 
Wasmuth,  a  Hoosier  manufacturer  who 
takes  his  fishing  as  seriously  as  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  politics,  will  help  you.  Mr.  Was¬ 
muth  gets  a  tandem  spinner.  Then  he  rolls 
up  a  funnel  of  paper,  fastening  the  point 
of  the  funnel  at  the  lower  end  of  the  space 
between  the  blades  and  pours  molten  lead 
into  the  funnel.  When  the  lead  cools,  he 
fashions  it  to  suit  himself,  and  thus  he  has 
a  sinker  that  is  a  part  of  his  spinner. 

Neither  the  Wasmuth  kink  nor  the  Frank 
Day  rod  is  patented.  You  are  welcome  to 
them.  But  I  think  the  day  will  come  when 
both  will  arrive  in  the  catalogues. 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 

Made  of  Highest  Quality  Imported  Hand  Filed  Hollow  Point  Sproat  Hooks,  and  Best  Double  Imported  Selected 
Spanish  Gut. 

Lower  Hook,  Size  1/0;  center  Hook,  Size  1,  placed  1  inch  above  the  lower  one  and  at  right  angle  to  same-  ton 

Hook,  a  small  lip  Hook .  ,n„ 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 


21  PARK  PLACE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


-U.  S.  ARMY  SHOE- 

The  Genuine  MUNSON  LAST  Worn  by  Our  Soldiers 
^1.  Built  of  selected  leather.  r  c 

f  Pliable,  wear-proof  sole.  •'or  Sportsman 

t2.  Adopted  by  U.  S.  Sur-  or  B anker , 

geons  after  four-year  tests.  pnr  Fnrt>*f  r»7v 
3.  Looks  good.  Wears  long.  •'orest  or  City 

Easy  as  velvet.  ff  mm  C Post 

Comfort— Health— Wear— Style  *  rl  p  -j 

- Servioe-Saving  — ,a,a 

Guarantee 

Shoe.  We  guarantee  to  fit 
you  by  mail.  Your  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded 
on  request  if  these  are  not 
all  we  claim. 

U.  S.  Army  Doctors  pre¬ 
scribe  this  last  for  your 
feet !  Every  pair  is  honestly 
built  of  honest  leather. 
They  look  good.  They  wear! 
You  save  $3.  Be  good  to 
...  0.  —  .  _  ,  your  feet  and  order  a  pair. 

All  Sizes — Tan. Army  Color  Now! 

BOSTON  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  8L“r,uchs.*t' 


IMPROVED  FISH  CULTURE 

THIS  year  for  the  first  time  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commissioners  on  Fisheries 
and  Game  will  hold  all  the  brook  trout  that 
have  been  hatched  at  the  state  hatcheries 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves  before  turning  them  into  the 
streams. 

Years  ago  when  fish  culture  was  not  far 
advanced  it  was  only  considered  necessary 
to  locate  a  hatchery  where  enough  water 
could  be  had  for  hatching  the  eggs,  the 
young  fish  often  being  liberated  soon  after 
they  were  out  of  the  egg,  and  in  many  cases 
before  they  had  begun  to  feed.  Modern 
methods  of  fish  culture  require  that  the  fish 
should  be  able  to  protect  themselves  to 
some  extent  if  they  are  to  live  and  grow 
up.  Wherever  new  hatcheries  have  been 
built  during  recent  years  locations  have 
been  selected  where  a  large  volume  of  water 
was  available  for  rearing  the  fish  as  well 
as  for  hatching,  as  nearly  all  prominent 
fish  culturists  today  agree  that  better  results 
are  obtained  by  liberating  good  sized  fish. 
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FIELD  TRIALS  OF  THE  SETTER  CLUB 


(continued  from  page  333) 


with  the  dogs  more  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  within  bounds  and  allow  them 
to  display  their  natural  qualities  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  judges,  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  follow  behind  the 
handlers.  They  watch  carefully  everything 
the  dogs  do  and  thereby  form  an  estimate 
of  their  various  qualities.  The  first  series 
is  not  a  race  of  dog  against  dog.  It  is 
simply  a  systematic  procedure  that  will 
enable  the  judge  to  see  each  dog  in  action, 
so  that  they  can  form  an  intelligent  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  capabilities  and  relative  stand¬ 
ing  of  every  dog  entered.  The  time  each 
brace  of  the  first  series  is  run,  is  usually 
fixed  arbitrarily  to  thirty  minutes;  this 
gives  all  contestants  an  equal  opportunity. 
The  judges,  after  all  of  the  dogs  in  the 
first  series  have  been  run,  are  allowed  to 
exercise  their  own  discretion  as  to  which 
dogs  they  desire  to  carry  along  in  the  stake 
for  further  competition.  At  the  same  time 
they  eliminate  those  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  worthy.  In  no  other  sport  is  so  much 
confidence  placed  in  a  judge,  and  it  may 
also  be  said  that  this  system  has  worked 
satisfactorily. 

This  method  of  judging  Trials  is  what  is 
known  as  the  “Spotting  System,”  that  is, 
the  judges  spot  the  best  dogs. 

HOW  to  hold  a  Field  Trial  close  to 
home  over  a  limited  area  of  ground, 
thereby  avoiding  tedious  and  expen¬ 
sive  journeys  and  the  keeping  up  of  large 
preserves,  has  been  the  subject  of  endless 
theories,  discussions  and  repeated  attempts 
and  failures  for  many  years.  Among  the 
organizations  that  made  attempts  at  solv¬ 
ing  one  of  the  great  problems  in  field 
trials  was  the  English  Setter  Club  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  This  Club  has  long  been 
active  in  bench  show  affairs  and  has 
among  its  members  one  Frank  Reily,  of 
Medford,  N.  J.  Mr.  Reily  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  popular  men  in  the  field 
trial  world.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  the 
National  Championship  at  Grand  Junction, 
Tennessee,  and  dogs  of  his  breeding  have 
been  successful  contestants  at  practically 
every  field  trial  ground  in  America.  Mr. 
Reily  appreciated  the  possibilities  of  the 
English  Setter  Club  Field  Day  and  went 
to  work  quietly.  His  standing  among  field 
trial  men  was  such  as  to  secure  first  their 
toleration  and  later  a  certain  degree  of  en¬ 
couragement.  He  gradually  developed  va¬ 
rious  plans  until  his  club  today  has  arrived 
at  a  complete  system  of  competition  that 
has  elevated  the  organization’s  trials  to  a 
premier  position  and  they  are  destined  to 
a  far  reaching  influence  on  the  game  in 
every  section  of  the  country, 
b  This  year  members  of  the  English  Setter 
Club  purchased  a  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres  on  which  to  run  their  field  trials.  In 
the  center  of  the  preserve  there  is  a  hill ; 
here  the  clubhouse  and  buildings  are  located 
and  from  this  point  of  vantage  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  follow  up  the  work  on  each  brace 
of  dogs  throughout  a  complete  field  trial 
heat.  In  handling  the  trials  the  dogs  are 
cast  off  across  the  open  country.  Here  it 


is  possible  to  measure  their  speed  and 
range  as  accurately  as  if  they  were  run¬ 
ning  on  one  of  the  great  preserves.  Then 
they  can  be  worked  through  the  timber  or 
out  on  to  the  rolling  country  where  they 
can  display  their  bird  sense  and  back  again 
to  the  heavier  cover  where  most  of  the 
birds  are  found.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where 
these  grounds  are  located,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  birds  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
bred  there  in  sufficient  numbers  so  that  the 
club’s  grounds  will  become  a  refuge  and 
breeding  sanctuary. 

The  trials  this  year  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  run  each  brace  of  dogs 
under  practically  equal  conditions  and  af¬ 
ford  the  judges  an  opportunity  for  study¬ 
ing  the  speed,  style,  range  and  the  search 
qualities  of  every  entry,  as  well  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  them  on  game.  By  these 
procedures  an  accurate  definition  can  be 
arrived  at  and  the  true  value  of  every 
dog  in  the  stake  determined.  After 
watching  the  trials  this  year  we  are  ready 
to  concede  that  they  are  being  run  under 
conditions  closely  simulating  old  field  trials. 
The  English  Setter  Club  today  is  more 
than  a  progressive  field  trial  institution. 
Its  unique  method  of  conducting  trials  and 
the  system  that  has  been  worked  out  will 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  dog  that 
has  the  honor  of  winning  one  of  these 
stakes  must  be  accepted  in  the  field  trial 
world. 

The  officers  of  the  English  Setter  Club 
are :  John  Harris,  President ;  Charles  M. 
Bruce,  Vice-President ;  George  G.  Bergen, 
2nd  Vice-President ;  Frank  Reily,  3rd  Vice- 
President  ;  Elmer  M.  Simpkins,  Secretary, 
and  Dr.  J.  E.  Dunwoodie,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary.  All  these  gentlemen  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  sportsmen.  It  is  the  schooled  judg¬ 
ment  and  wide  experience  in  field  trial 
matters  of  Mr.  Reily,  however,  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  details  of  arrangement  which 
have  contributed  so  materially  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  club. 

The  Judges  of  the  trials  this  year  were 
Dr.  T.  W.  Shore,  of  Boonville,  N.  C.,  and 
T.  C.  Comstock,  of  East  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  They  followed  the  heats  closely 
and  arrived  at  an  accurate  conclusion  in 
the  most  decisive  and  clean  cut  manner. 
The  members’  Derby  was  won  by  Great 
Island  Live- Wire,  owned  and  handled  by 
Lieut.  Ziegler.  C.  B.  Huff’s  white  and 
orange  dog  Zeb  was  second,  and  River 
Lawn  Colonel,  owned  by  R.  H.  Sidway, 
was  third.  In  the  age  stake  Mr.  Reily’s 
Jersey  Prince  was  first,  Dr.  Wagner’s  De- 
lanco  Don  was  second,  while  equal  third 
was  divided  between  Aumond  Pat  and 
O-Don  Smathers.  In  the  open  Derby 
Jumping  Jack,  handled  by  W.  F.  Weeks, 
was  first,  Great  Island  Live-Wire  was  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Smather’s  Phils  Speed  Ben  was 
third.  Naponechee,  a  well-known  perform¬ 
er  on  the  big  circuit,  won  the  Open  All 
Age,  while  the  “Free  for  All”  was  won 
by  R.  M.  Heckscher’s  Shore’s  Ben. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  every 
dog  placed  in  these  trials  was  of  Grand 
Circuit  caliber. 


Ta  ’net ray  your  angling  skill  with  inferior 
tackle  for  the  sake  of  imaginary  economy 
is  to  deny  your  sportsmanship  its  legiti¬ 
mate  reward*.  Which  is  not  saying 
that  “Fishing  Tackle 'that’s  Fit  For 
Fishing”  is  high  priced,  but  rather,  that 
its  quality  standards  do  not  permit  it  to 


ur  New  t918  Catalog  is  Ready. 
_ 

BBEY  &  IMBRIE 

BAKER,  MDBS AY  *  IMBRIE.  Inc. 

11  WARREN  STREET,  NEW  TORE 


THE  FLY  ROD  WIG6LER 


50c. 

Here  is  the 
greatest  fish 
getter  ever 
used  on  a  fly 
rod.  A  reg- 
u  1  a  r  little 

acts  and  looks  like  a  crippless  minnow  and  handles1 
°i?  any  .°fdlnary  fly  rod-  Large  and  small 
“"“'L  large  trout  a11  «°  crazy 

over  It  and  it  gets  the  big  ones.  Two  sizes,  2%  and 

Exduisita!y  finished  in  Silver  Shiner, 
S?Id?n  Fhl"eL,Aed  Slde  Minnow,  Yellow  Perch, 
5"h“d-  a'i  white,  Yellow,  Red.  Price.  50c.  each. 
Send  stamp  for  Fishing  Tackle  Catalog. 

W.  J.  Jamison  Co.,  Dept.  S,  736  So.  California  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST  ? 

Get  ‘he  1918  OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALEN¬ 
DAR-  It  tells  WHEN.  A  man  in  Canada  writes 
oend  me  a  1918  Calendar.  X  believe  there  is 
something  to  it.  1  am  going  to  a  lake  shortly 
where  I  have  caught  twelve  trout,  ten  to  twenty 
inches  long,  in  ten  minutes  and  on  a  better  day 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  bite.”  He  believes  it 
will  help  him.  It  may  help  YOU.  Send  25c.  today 
to  OLD  FISHERMAN’S  CALENDAR 
Box  1458  H  Sta.  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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I  Catch 
Big  Fish! 


So  can  YOU.  Professionals,  Amateurs, 
women  and  children  everywhere  are 
making  record  catches  of  all  kinds  of  game  fish,  trolling  or  cast- 

RusH 

Tango  Minnow 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

— the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It  wiggles,  dives  and  swims  like  a  minnow 
in  action  A  sure  killer  for  Bass,  Pickerel,  Pike  and  Muscallonge. 

Get  our  latest  models— “Regular,”  “Junior”  or  “Weedless  Midget,”  in 
nine  different  color  combinations.  No  long  tedious  waits  when  casting 
or  trolling  with  the  Tango.  There’s  a  thrill,  a  splash,  and  the  game  is 
yours.  The  Tango  gets  the  big  ones  if  they’re  there.  ^  ^  7 B  f. 

At  your  dealer’s,  or  direct,  postpaid,  insured  stamps  or  Money  Ordei 

Four  assorted  colors  and  models  for  Bass,  Pickerel,  Wall-eyed  Pike  or  Muscallonge 
$3.00.  Accept  no  substitute.  There  is  only  one  Tango. 

I  own  the  patents : 

Dealers:  My  Selling  Plan  is  very  generous  Send 
for  it  today.  Ask  your  jobber  for  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  Counter  Display,  Free. 


J  .  K  .  R  U  S  H  ,  963  Rush  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Round  Mountain  Lake  Camps 

Fly  fishing  for  trout  assured  every  day  in  either  of 
3  ponds,  or  15  miles  of  mountain  trout  streams. 
Individual  camps  with  open  fire  places,  central 
dining  camp.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  map 
showing  how  to  reach  camp  with  automobile  in 
North  Maine  Woods. 

DION  O.  BLACKWELL 
Round  Mountain  Maine 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS 

Prepares  boys  for  college  or  business.  >  A  plan  9^ 
military  training,  yet  the  boy’s  individuality  is 
maintained.  Extensive  grounds,  modern  buildings. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools.  Address  Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M  ,  Head- 
master,  100  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

or  SpringTrolling, 
We  guarantee  the 
Best  in  Maine 

Landlocked  Salmon  up  to  24  lbs.,  or  largest  in  the  state. 
(Ask  the  state  or  federal  hatcheries).  Trout  and  Togue  3 
to  10  lbs.  Salmon  Pool  or  lake  Ashing.  Safety  Spon¬ 
sor  canoes.  Fine  camp  accommodations  for  ladies  or  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Only  six  miles  from  It.  R.  station  by  motor  boat. 
Write  for  booklet. 

CAPT.  COOPER.  Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


FLY  FISHING 


The  Time; 
The  Place; 
-The  Bait! 


_ the  three  things  needed 

to  put  the  right  edge  on  your 
Ashing  trips.  The  time  and  , 

Diace  you  know,  and  the  bait  well,  if  y 
never  ‘tried  the  Hildebrandt  Baits  you  have 

STotma!«ePr1w^tthe  fllh'or  the  fishing  condi¬ 
tions.  Them’s  a  Hildebrandt  Bait  .ha,  will  lure 
the  big  ones  to  your  string  302  Kinds  of  nne, 
easy-working,  hand-made  baits  in  the  HUrte 
brandt  line;  get  acquainted  with_  em,  they 
make  the  right  brand  of  fisherman  s  luds. 

Send  today  for  Hildebrandt  catalog  of  bate 
and  tackle,  illustrated  in  colors.  f  2c  stamp 
brings  it.  It  tells  you  bow  to  really  get  fish 
when  you  go  Ashing. 
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FISH,  HUNT  AND 
SLEEP  IN  COMFORT 

The  Ha-Ha  Head  Pro¬ 
tector  Will  Absolutely 
Protect  You. 

Made  of  BRASS  WIRE' 
GAUZE.  DeAes  MOSQUI¬ 
TOS  and  ALL  insects. 

Fits  ANY  hat,  weighs 
THREE  ounces,  goes  in 
VEST  pocket. 

Patented  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 
A  well-made  serviceable  article  for  the  WISE  man. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them,  $2.00  will  bring 
you  one  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  prepaid. 

Write  us  today,  delays  are  dangerous 

THE  RHOADES  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


I  For  Summer  Home! 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet 


Odorless  — Sanitary — ‘Germ-Proof 

Every  home  without  sewerage,  plumbing  or 
running  water  needs  one.  Anyone  can  install. 

Placed  in  any  room  In  house.  10.000  in  use. 

U.  S.  HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES 

Says:- “Chemical  Closet  complies  with  re¬ 
quirements.  ’  ’  Abolish  fly -breeding  closet. 

Germ-life  killed  by  chemicals.  State  Boards 
of  Health  endorse  it.  10,000  in  use.  Agent*  | 

Wanted.  Exclusive  territory.  Catalog  FREE.  1 - _ 

Comfort  Chemical  Closet  Co.,  2786  Factories  Bldg.t  Toledo,  0. 


THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO., 

1056  High  St.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  your  1918  Tackle  Catalog. 

J  fly  fish  for . 

1  bait  cast 

Name . 

Address . 


HILDEBRANDT 

BAITS 

Hook  ana  Land ’em. 


Rubber  ~-Rind 


Outvviggles  any  bait,  ever  made.  Also  slowly 
revolves,  Aashing  silver  and  crawAsh-brown. 
A  marvelous  lure  in  the  water.  Used  for 

bait  or  the  lightest  Aycasting.  Needs  no 

salt-brine;  no  care;  never  whips  or  dries  out. 
Mr.  Bass  want  flash  and  action.  Here  it  is. 
Brother!  This  camouflage  strings  the  Ash, 
even  on  the  brightest  day  and  -the  clearest 

water.  $1.00  per  pkg.  of  1  doz. .  enough  for 

a  season's  Ashing.  Manfd.  by  J.  A.  WAVRIN, 
3(58  S.  Grand  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON  FISH 

By  JEAN  DE  MACKLOT 

SMALL  mouth  bass  in¬ 
dulges  in  greater  or 
less  acrobatic  leaping, 
depending  a  great  deal 
on  the  depth  and  phys¬ 
ical  condition  of  the 
water  in  which  he  is 
fighting  the  angler.  One 
is  sure  to  remark  this, 
if  he  fishes  different 
waters.  Contrary  to  the 
experience  of  some  per¬ 
sons  I  have  seen  some 
red  eyes  of  great  size  quite  as  active  as 
any  two  or  three  pounder  I  have  ever  tied 
up  with.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  o) 
the  mountain  small  mouth  to  break  frorr 
water  some  wherever  they  are  found 
There  the  streams  are  swift,  cold,  and  ex¬ 
cessively  clear.  In  fact  the  temperatun 
of  the  rivers  averages  well  with  those  oi 
northern  countries,  and  they  are  much 
colder  than  most,  bordering  the  Canadiar 
line.  There  is  much,  too,  in  how  a  mat 
fights  a  small  mouth.  The  man  that  know: 
how  can  make  the  irate  bronze  gentlemat 
cut  prodigious  capers. 

In  shallow,  fast  water,  free  from  ob 
stacks  of  rocks  and  submerged  logs  am 
brush  small  mouth  bass  are  prone  to  man; 
aerial  flights  when  hooked.  But  take  then 
in  long  reaches  of  deep  water,  and  thei 
fighting  manoeuvers  are  sure  to  undergo  ; 
change.  They  invariably  dive  in  a  gyrat 
ing  way,  fully  impressed  that  there  is  som 
welcome  rock  or  log  ever  awaiting  aroum 
which  the  line  can  be  wound.  But  the  in 
stant  you  put  the  fish  through  strength  o 
tackle,  to  fighting  high  near  the  surface 
the  more  they  will  attempt  to  leap. 

Now  there  was  the  largest  small  mout 
that  I  ever  took  on  a  fly  rod — five  hour 
after  the  battle  he  lacked  just  an  ounc; 
of  weighing  seven  pounds.  The  water  i 
which  he  swallowed  my  Jungle  Cock  o 
No.  4  hook  was  anywhere  from  twelve  t 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  very  fast,  full  of  suck 
ing  swirls,  and  cut  rapidly  along  stee’ 
gravel  banks.  The  fight  was  from  a  boat 
and  as  the  river  was  clear  the  obstruction 
in  the  bottom  were  easily  discernible  c 
any  depth.  I  fought  that  big  fellow  o1 
the  surface.  I  roughed  him  every  bit  tin 
the  line  and  rod  would  stand.  My  boa 
man  counted  twenty  flights  from  water  th;1 
this  fellow  made  in  the  half  of  an  hou 
not  enumerating  the  last  flounces  prior  1 
final  defeat. 

It  is  rather  a  unique  experience  to  tack’ 
other  than  a  game  fish  with  a  fly  rod.  TI 
fight  is  often  more  interesting  than  exci 
ing.  Once  I  inveigled  a  market  fisherms1 
to  trust  an  eight  pound  yellow  cat  to  ir 
fly  rod.  I  hooked  him  well  in  his  toug 
leathery,  cuticle-like  upper  lip,  and  droppf 
him  over  the  boat  into  a  placid  reach  c 
water.  I  was  prepared  for  a  whirlwir 
fight.  But  that  yellow  belly  simply  sound* 
once,  and  went  to  sleep.  The  only  tin! 
the  fish  made  the  slightest  resemblance  < 
a  fight  was  when  Mr.  Boatman  prodde 
him  into  wakefulness  with  the  blade  of  1 
long-handled  paddle.  The  flexible  tip  i 
no  ways  disturbed  his  slumber,  for  he  pe; 
sisted  an  hour  in  this  drowsy  state  befo: 
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he  worked  himself  in  a  rage,  that  ulti¬ 
mately  proved  his  undoing. 

I  borrowed  a  sturgeon  from  the  same 
complaisant  fisherman.  That  armored, 
razor-backed  gentleman  must  have  weighed 
ten  pounds.  I  hooked  him  in  his  peculiar 
shaped  mouth,  and  flung  him  out  into  the 
swift  water.  It  was  case  of  another  gen¬ 
tleman  that  must  have  lost  much  sleep  in 
the  confines  of  the  livebox.  He  could  not 
be  made  to  move.  It  proved  just  as  amus¬ 
ing  as  attaching  a  line  to  a  sunken  boulder. 

But  among  these  freak  experiences  with 
a  fly  rod,  a  common,  four  pound  homely- 
looking  buffalo  fish  gave  me  all  the  fight  I 
wanted.  He  showed  all  the  gymnastics  of 
an  army  of  rainbows,  and  as  much  strength 
as  any  small  mouth  ever  exerted  against 
a  four  and  a  half  ounce  rod.  The  truth 
must  come  out — I  never  did  land  that  fish. 

Over  in  the  eastern  G'zarks  they  take  the 
big  red  horse  suckers  during  the  spring 
run  With  casting  baits.  They  get  at  the 
head  of  the  shoal  when  they  know  the 
fish  are  running,  and  resort  to  the  many 
hooked  wooden  minnow.  This  is  weighted 
down  with  a  heavy  sinker,  then  cast  far 
out  into  the  river.  The  bait  drags  ct  the 
bottom,  and  the  fish  becomes  snagged  on 
the  barbs.  Such  a  spectacle  as  an  enraged 
ten  or  fifteen  pound  red  horse  makes  on 
a  light  casting  rod,  when  hooked  in  the 
back,  is  surely  worth  witnessing. 


A  READER’S  COMPLAINT 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  have  a  large  juicy  bone  to  pick  with 
you.  All  on  account  of  the  April  issue 
of  your  magazine.  It  happened  this  way : 
As  I  sat  in  front  of  my  open  fireplace 
dashes  of  sleet  and  snow  could  be  heard, 
even  though  the  warm  red  curtains 
screened  the  inclement  weather  from  sight. 
My  favorite  tolling  dog,  with  his  honest 
head  across  my  knee,  was  happily  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  winnowing  of  duck  pinions  and 
the  glorious  sport  we  had  shared  during 
the  season  just  past.  With  listless  inter¬ 
est  I  began  opening  letters  and  papers.  As 
the  paper  knife  slit  the  cover  from  Forest 
and  Stream  there  appeared  before  me  an 
apparition  upon  its  cover.  There  heading 
the  wonderful  illustrations  was  a  Jock 
Scott  salmon  fly,  which  at  first  glance 
seemed  almost  to  be  picked  up  between 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  cast  with  deadly 
accuracy !  And  yes,  there  the  sixth  in 
line  was  my  early  season  favorite,  the  good 
old  Silver  Doctor.  But  what’s  the  use? 
The  whole  cover,  even  down  to  the  small¬ 
est  trout  fly  in  the  bunch,  was  a  work  of 
art  so  faithfully  were  they  reproduced.  At 
once  the  gun  was  forgotten  and  reminis¬ 
cences  of  past  days  with  rod  and  line  fil¬ 
tered  through  my  mind.  The  hum  of  the 
salmon  river  and  babble  of  thp  busy  trout 
stream,  in  fancy  I  could  distinctly  hear. 
But  a  dash  of  sleet  upon  the  window 
spoiled  it  all,  and  casting  the  hateful  mag¬ 
azine  from  me  I  became  terribly  blue,  real¬ 
izing  it  must  be  weeks  and  weeks  before  I 
approached  my  favorite  salmon  pool  with 
any  hope  of  success !  Oh  why  did  you  do 
it,  Mr.  Editor  !  Don’t  you  feel  just  a  little 
hit  ashamed  of  yourself?  Even  if  all  the 
other  magazine  covers  for  April  were  “also 
fans”  I  can  not  find  sufficient  excuse  for 
your  thoughtlessness. 

H.  A.  P.  Smith,  Nova  Scotia. 


Dept.  F,  Union  Stock  Yard* 
Chicago  _ 
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’Round  the  Fire 

Back  from  your  hike  with  rod  or  &un, 

Morris’  Tested  Foods  &reet  you  with 
an  appetizing  flavor  all  their  own. 

That’s  when  you  are  &lad  the  camp 
supply  of  Morris’  Supreme  Ham  and 
Bacon  is  ample. 

Keep  your  pack  well  filled  with  Morris’  Canned 
Ox  Tongue  and  other  Meats — big,  variety,  easily 
served.  Marigold  Oleomargarine  and  “White- 
leaf’’  Brand  Lard  are  all  Morris' Tested  Foods. 
J.  Write  for  booklet  of  outdoor  recipes. 

{vJorri£&CompanY 

Packers  and  Proviaioners 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  Forest  and  Stream,  published  monthly,  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1st,  1918. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York, 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
J.  T.  Wood,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  the  Forest  and  Stream  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit. 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
agers  are: 

Publisher,  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co., 
9  East  40th  St,,  N.  Y.  City. 

Editor,  William  Bruette,  9  East  40th  St.,  N. 
Y.  City. 

Managing  Editor,  William  Bruette,  9  East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Business  Manager,  J.  T.  Wood,  9  East  40th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Forest  and 
Stream  Publishing  Co.,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City;  William  Bruette,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City;  C.  A.  Reed,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City; 
H.  C.  Mallory,  9  East  40th  St..  N.  Y.  City; 
Norwood  Johnson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  238  E.  15th  St.,  N.  Y.  City;  Jay  Hall, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. ;  Fred  M.  Stephenson,  Menom¬ 
onee,  Wise. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are 
none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  se¬ 
curity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  -of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 


is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  T.  WOOD,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d 
day  of  April,  1918. 

[Seal.]  JEANNE  VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 


fhe  Up-to-Date  Fishing  Tackle 

12  Different  Articles  for  ONLY  25  Cents 


The  angling  season  has  coma 
'round  again  once  more,  and 
we  have  pleasure  In  offering 
this  Up-to-Date  assortment  or 
Fishing  Tackle  that  contains 
twefye  different  necessary  ar. 
tides,  including  18  feet  of  best 
Fishing  Line,  aTso^  package  of 
Fish  Lure,  the  finest  bait  out 
forattracting  flah  to  your  hook. 
Here  is  what  the  outfit  consist# 
of :  6  assorted  sizes  Best  Ringed 
Fish  Hooks. spear  point.  1  Egg- 
shaped  Float  painted  and  var¬ 
nished.  18  feet  Brown  CoMon 
Line.  1  Leaden  Sinker,  ringed 
.  1  Standard  Trout  Fly  with  Kingfisher  Spear  Hook.  1  Snelled  Gut 
1  Package  Fish  Lure.  There  is  no  better  way  of  passing  the  tima 
g.  and  a  little  patience  is  usually  well  rewarded  with  a  good  haul.  The 
me*  ot  me  above  outfit,  complete,  aa  described,  is  Qnljr  29  Cents.  Postpaid. 

JOHNSON-SMITH  &  CO. 

Dept.  712  54  W.  Lake  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AUTOMATIC  REPEATING  RIFLE 

FIRES  20  SHOTS  IN  ONE  LOADING !  i  Z 

This  ia  a  regular  size  automatic  revolver, 

Shoota  B.  B.  shots  obtainable  anywhere,  r 
same  as  other  rifles  and  guns.  Repeats  20 
times  with  one  loading.  Handsomely  fin¬ 
ished  in  gun  metal.  No  caps  or  load  necessary, 
it  works  with  aspring  and  shoots  with  rapidity  a....  . 
accuracy.  Simply  load  with  20  B.  R.  Shot,  then  press  the 
trigger.  Nothing  to  explode— -absolutely  harmless  and 
safe.  Remember,  it  is  not  a  mere  toy,  but  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  a  REGULAR  AUTOMATIC.  Sent  complete 
with  a  round  of  shot  for  ONLY  25  cents,  postpaid. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  8  CO,  Dept.  712,  54  W.  Lake  SL,  CHICAGO 


NEW  BOOK  ON  ROPE  SPLICING 

USEFUL  KNOTS,  HITCHES,  SPLICES.  ETC. 

A  most  practical  handbook  giving  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  directions  for  making 
all  the  most  useful  knots,  hitches, 
splices,  rigging,  etc.  Over  100 illustra¬ 
tions.  All  about  wire  rope  attachments, 
lashing,  blocks,  tackles,  etc.  37  He¬ 
raldic  knots  illustrated.  Of  great  value 
to  mechanics,  riggers,  campers,  boat¬ 
men,  Price  20c  postpaid. 

JOHNSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

Dept.  712 

54  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


DOWN  IN  MAINE 


Trout  Salmon  and 
Native  Togue  are 
found  in  Varnum  Pend.  A  pleasant  quiet  place  to 
spend  your  summer  vacation.  We  are  6 miles 
from  Farmington.  Write  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Farmer, 
Camp  Dewey  Temple,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Maine. 
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ROW 

and 

SALM  O  N 

Waiting  for  You 

in  the  swift-running  streams 
and  rivers  of 

Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick 

Experienced  guides  who 
know  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  fish,  and  the 
needs  of  the  fishermen. 

NO  BETTER  FISHING 
GROUNDS  ANYWHERE 

Further  particulars  gladly  given  by 

A.  O.  SEYMOUR 

General  Tourist  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific 
Railway 

MONTREAL  -  CANADA 


CAMP  LINGERLONG 

CLEMONS,  N.  Y.  On  Pine  Lake,  including  500 
acres  of  wildest  Adirondack  Mountains :  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  and 
dancing.  Tramping,  and  horseback  riding  to 
surrounding  mountain  peaks,  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain.  Excellent  cuisine.  Spring 
water.  Cabins  $16,  tents  $14  with  hoard.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Mgr.  F.  D.  ROBINSON,  101 
West  85th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  in  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references,  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  Bank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 

TROUT  FISHING  IN  TOE 
ADIRONDACK  MTS. 

One  of  the  finest  Trout  fishing  grounds  in  the 
country.  Boats  and  guides  for  the  asking;  excel¬ 
lent  board;  rates,  $10.00  and  $12.00  per  week. 


BEEBE  AND  ASHTON 
CRANBERRY  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


Ye  WALTON  INN 

“1000  ISLANDS” 

CLAYTON, NEW  YORK 

On  the  State  Highway  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence 
Centrally  located. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing  and  many  other 
forms  of  recreation. 

Write  for  further  “Xcellent”  Garage. 

information 

West  Point  House 

Prout’s  Neck,  Maine 

Broad  piazza,  overlooking  Saco  Bay.  Modern 
plumbing.  Steam  heat. 

Own  garden  and  cows.  Fireproof  garage. 
Bathing,  boating,  deep-sea  fishing.  Good  roads 
for  automobiling.  R.  R.  JORDAN,  Prop. 


Accept  the  season’s  greetings, 

We  wish  you  goodly  cheer, 

And  may  a  rich  prosperity 

Attend  you  through  the  year. 

When  you  take  your  Vacation,  come  to  the 

NINIGRET  HOUSE 

Open  May  25.  Crescent  Beach,  Conn. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


Among  the  Pinei 

in  tent,  log  cabin  or  modern 
hotel  in  a  country  of  scenic 
beauty  where  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  kodaking,  canoeing  are 
at  their  best. 

Highlands  of  Ontario 

offers  you  and  all  the  family  the 
outing  of  your  life.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  will  help  you  plan 
your  stay  at  Algonquin  Park, 
Muskoka  Lakes,  Georgian  Bay, 
Lake  of  Bays  or  Timagami.  Write 
or  call  for  literature. 

J.  D.  McDonald,  917  Mer¬ 
chants  Loan  &  Trust 
Bldg.,  Chicago 
F.  P.  Dwyer.  1270  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York 
W.  R.  Eastman,  294  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Boston 
A.  B.  Chown.  506  Park 
Bldg..  Pittsburgh 


CAMP  BONNIE  DUNE 

ON  CAPE  COD 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Young  Boys  (8-14  yrs.) 
Let  your  boy  learn  early  the  Lure  of  the  Great  Out  Doors. 

We  will  give  him  Loads  of  Fun  in 
The  right  place,  with  the  right  climate,  the  right  care,  the 
right  equipment,  the  right  companionship. 

For  full  information  address 

DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS,  JR..  Director,  South  Dennis,  Mass. 


If  you  want  the  best  fishing  trip  you  ever  had, 

Send  for  Our  Booklet 

Zella  Isle  Camps 

On  BIG  FISH  LAKE 

McNALLY  BROS,  Prop.  Ashland,  Maine. 

ALSO  CAMPS  ON 

Big  Machais  Lake 

HILLSIDE  RIVER  VIEW 

A  summer  resort,  located  in  beautiful 
Sullivan  County,  in  the  midst 
of  Nature’s  splendor. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
E.  B.  FERDON,  Prop.  Rosooe,  N.  Y. 


TRY  BILL  EARLEY’S  CAMPS 

Best  of  fishing— salmon,  bass  and  trout. 
Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  croquet.  Good 
table.  Own  cows.  Plenty  of  eggs.  Good 
garden  vegetables  and  berries.  Guides, 
boats,  the  best  of  trolling,  plenty  of  bait. 
Booklet. 

W.  L.  EARLY  Guilford,  Me.,  R.E.D.  No.  3 


COES  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Fifty  sleeping  rooms.  Electric  lights 
and  modern  improvements.  Rates,  $2.50 
and  up  per  day;  $12.00  and  up  per  week. 
Brook  Trout  Fishing,  Bird  and  Rabbit 
Hunting.  Auto  Livery. 

Address  for  particulars  O.  R.  Coe  in  Catskill  Moun- 
tains ,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  HOUSE 

No  section  popular  alike  with  the  sportsmen  and  the 
vacationer  is  so  accessible  as  the  Rangeley  Lakes  Region. 

At  the  head  of  the  chain  and  most  beautiful  of  all  is 
Rangeley,  or  Oquossoc  Lake,  and  at  its  lower  end  is  the 
Mountain  View  House. 

Rangeley  has  been  famous  for  years  for  its  big  fish,  both 
trout  and  salmon.  The  Mountain  View  House  has  easy 
access  to  all  the  best  fishing  grounds.  Not  only  are  these 
lakes  close  at  hand,  but  numerous  ponds  are  scattered 
hereabouts,  so  that  an  abundanqe  of  both  bait  and  fly 
fishing  is  afforded. 

The  fishing  season  opens  when  the  J?e  leaves  the  lakes 
and'  closes  October  1st.  The  season  for  bird  shooting 
begins  September  15th.  Send  for  Boooklet. 

Express  Office  L.  E.  BOW  LEY 

Oquossoc,  Me.  Post  Office,  Mountain  View,  Me. 


A  WANDER-LUST  AND 
WHAT  CAME  OF  IT 

(continued  from  page  335) 

hair-raiser — it  nearly  amounted  to  a  falls. 
When  the  canoe  shot  over  the  lip  and  I 
looked  down  my  heart  turned  a  hand¬ 
spring  into  my  mouth !  “Hold  tight !”  I 
squeals  to  Clem.  His  answer  was  a  groan. 
At  the  foot  of  this  slide  was  a  mammoth 
boulder  three  feet  above  water.  The  canoe 
was  headed  straight  for  it !  I  didn’t  like 
the  idea  of  splitting  a  nice,  big,  symmetrical 
boulder  like  that  in  two  specially  when  it 
had  never  done  anything  to  us,  so  I  poised 
my  paddle  ahead  ready  to  push  the  canoe 
to  one  side. 

JUST  before  the  bow  struck  I  jammed 
the  canoe  blade  against  the  rock  and 
gave  a  mighty  shove.  What  followed 
is  not  quite  clear  to  me.  1  guess  the  canoe 
paddle  must  have  skidded  or  something. 
Anyhow  overboard  I  went  kerslop  into 
the  current !  I  had  my  mouth  open  when 
I  went  under  and  swallowed  a  couple  of 
quarts  of  water  before  I  could  get  it  shut. 
I  had  a  sense  of  being  rolled  swiftly  and 
violently  along  under  water,  then  suddenly 
everything  was  calm  about  me.  When  I 
bobbed  up  and  looked  around  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  Clem  swimming  ashore 
for  dear  life.  The  next  thing  I  saw  was 
the  canoe  overturned  near  me.  Grabbing 
it  I  started  for  shore.  Climbing  out  I  stood 
beside  Clem  who  was  leaking  like  a  sieve 
— so  was  I.  After  we  had  coughed  up  a 
pailful  or  two  of  water  he  shook  his  fist 
under  my  nose  and  hisses : 

“Say,  wot  in  -  (naughty  word)  did 

you  do  it  for?”  “Do  wot  for?”  I  gurgles. 

“If  you’d  kept  your  -  (another  bad 

word)  paddle  to  yourself  we’d  have  come 
through  like  a  couple  of  corks !”  sputters 
Clem.  “Yeh,”  says  I  very  spiteful,  “you 
mean  like  a  couple  of  corpses!”  “After 
steerin’  the  canoe  through  that  mess  of 
boilin’  water,”  Clem  goes  on,  “you  had  to 
butt  in  at  the  last  minute  and  spill  the 


After  swimming  ashore  Clem  and  I  talked 
frankly  to  each  other  for  quite  a  spell. 


beans !”  “Look  here,”  says  I  bristlin’  up 
like  a  porcupine,  “if  I  hadn’t  pried  the 
bow  away  Irom  that  rock  you’d  have 
smashed  the  canoe  and  splattered  our 
brains  out !”  “Not  your  brains,  I  wouldn’t,” 
jeers  Clem;  “you  ain’t  got  no  brains  to 
spatter !  Besides,  I  saw  that  boulder  all 
the  time  and  I’d  have  swung  the  canoe 
off!”  “Oh,  of  course,”  I  sneers  very  sar¬ 
castic  ;  “why,  you  big  simp,  you  was  scared 
so  green  you  was  paralyzed  with  buck- 
boulder-fever !  This  is  the  thanks  I  get 
for  saving  your  worthless  life  for  you !” 

Thus  we  stood  smelling  each  other’s  fists 
and  exchanging  compliments  until  we  both 
got  so  cold  that  all  we  could  do  was  stut- 
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otcl  §?an  1ft  cm  o 


Central  Park,  West- 
74th  and  75th 
Streets 


Overlooking  Central  Park’s  most  pictur¬ 
esque  lake 

Especially  attractive  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  Appeals  to 
fathers,  mothers  and  children. 


Rooms  and  bath  —  $2.50  upwards. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  —  $4.00  per  day  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES. 

Please  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Ownership  Management  —  Edmund  M.  Brennan. 


ter.  After  that  vve  stripped  in  a  brisk 
breeze  and  wrung  out  our  clothes,  then 
climbed  back  into  the  clammy  things. 
There  was  an  ominous  silence  between  us. 
I  made  up  my  mind  I’d  bite  my  tongue  off 
before  I’d  speak  first  and  I  guess  Clem 
felt  the  same  by  the  way  he  sawed  wood. 
After  collecting  the  two  paddles  which  had 
drifted  ashore  we  dumped  the  water  from 
the  canoe  and  continued  down  river,  both 
of  us  still  sulking.  We  were  about  as 
much  company  for  each  other  as  a  couple 
of  clams.  Naturally  I’m  a  sociable  cuss 
and  I  had  to  watch  myself  every  minute  to 
keep  from  saying  something  to  Clem. 

IT  was  nearly  five  p.  m.  when  we  turned 
into  Pine  Stream  and  began  paddling 
on  the  home  stretch  campward.  We 
had  covered  half  the  distance  without  a 
word  when,  turning  a  bend,  I  saw  ahead  a 
handsome  bull  moose  standing  belly-deep 
among  the  lily  pads.  "Look,  Clem !”  I 


As  we  neared  camp  I  related  the  school 
reader  story  of  “Stick  to  Your  Bush” 


whispers  off  my  guard;  “ain’t  he  a  beaut!” 
“A-h-h-a-h !”  taunts  Clem ;  “you  spoke 
first,  didn’t  you !”  “Huh !”  says  I ;  “did 
you  think  I  was  tryin’  to  keep  from  speak- 
in’  to  you,  Clem?  Gee,  I  wouldn’t  be  so 
mean  as  that.”  “Well,  I’m  glad  you  busted 
the  silence,  Newt,”  confesses  Clem;  “I’ve 
been  chokin’  to  talk.”  After  that  we  were 
as  friendly  as  you  please. 

As  we  made  our  camp  in  the  dusk  says 
Clem,  “Fine  bunch  of  big  trout  we  got  to¬ 
day  over  on  Rapid,  eh,  Newt?”  “Yeh,” 
sighs  I;  “say,  Clem,  jevver  read  that  piece 
in  the  old  school  reader  entitled,  ‘Stick  to 
Your  Bush’?”  “Nope,”  says  Clem.  “Well, 
it  goes  like  this,”  says  I — and  I  told  him. 


OLD  TIMERS’  SHOOTS 

HE  trapshooting  calendar  offers  some¬ 
thing  new  this  year  in  the  “old-tim¬ 
ers’  ”  shoots. 

These  “old-timers’  ”  shoots  will  be  staged 
by  many  gun  clubs  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  Their  purpose  is  to  get 
together  at  least  once  each  year  the  “old- 
time”  trapshooters,  and  as  many  others  as 
care  to  attend,  and  hold  a  shoot  in  honor 
of  the  veterans.  It  is  a  reunion  event 
which  deserves  to  be  encouraged. 

An  “old-timer”  does  not  necessarily  mean 
an  old  man.  The  definition  of  an  old-timer 
in  trapshooting  is  a  person  who  has  been 
shooting  at  the  traps  for  15  years  or  more. 

For  several  years  “old-timers’  ”  shoots 
have  been  staged  by  a  number  of  clubs, 
and  their  success  prompted  the  idea  of 
making  the  “old-timers’  ”  shoots  a  national 
proposition.  * 

Indications  are  that  there  will  be  500  of 
these  shoots  held.  There  are  more  vet¬ 
erans  in  trapshooting  than  in  any  other 
sport  and  there  is  a  saying  “o.nce  a  trap- 
shooter,  always  a  trapshooter.” 


CHUCK  A  BUG  £  LEAPING  SALMON 

REALIZE  THE  REAL  JOY  OF  FISHING 


Trolling  in  the  Lake  and  fly  fishing  in  the 
Stream.  The  best  fishing  in  the  State. 
Then  send  your  family  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Comforts  of  private  log-camps 
with  bath  and  open  fireplaces.  Ideal  stop 
for  Auto  Tourists.  Engage  camps  early. 
Write  for  terms. 

BALL’S  CAMPS,  Grand  Lake  Stream,  Me. 


CAMP  WILDMERE  mai^eA^oods 

Sebago  Lake  region.  Unexcelled  equipment.  Campers 
have  choice  of  either  tents  or  bungalows.  Motor  boats, 
motor  car,  fine  buildings.  Cooks  who  “know  how."  Trips 
to  Mount  Washington  and  Poland  Spring.  Our  best  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  Wildmere  boys  and  their  parents.  Our 
aim:  To  enrich  and  strengthen  the  life  of  each  boy.  Book¬ 
let  showing  real  camp  life  sent  on  request. 

‘‘Ask  our  old  boys 
IRVING  S.  WOODMAN 
Box  79,  Times  Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  KOHUT 

OXFORD,  MAINE 

offers  an  exceptional  program  of  work  and  play. 
Counsellors  noted  college  men.  Doctors  and  nurses 
in  constant  attendance.  Enrollments  limited  to  one 
hundred.  Twelfth  season,  opens  July  1st.  Dr.  G. 
A.  Kohut,  Director,  302  West  87th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


CAMP  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale — Camp  on  Schoodic  Lake,  Maine. 

5  log  and  3  frame  buildings. 

Complete  equipment  for  40,  including  motor  and 
sail  boats. 

Owner  will  take  $2000,  less  than  he  has  spent  on 
the  property. 

F.  H.  DODGE  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

In  the  Adirondacks,  on  Cranberry  Lake,  magnificent 
scenery,  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  mountain  climbing. 
Large  airy  rooms  with  comfortable  beds:  pleasant  sitting 
rooms,  large  open  fireplaces;  pure  water,  excellent  table. 
Daily  mail.  Steamboat  meets  all  trains.  Terms  reasonable. 

J.  M.  BALDERSON,  Prop. 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


Accept  this  book  with  our  compliments 


Contains  road  map  and 
all  points  of  interest  of 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls 
and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo’s  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists. 
Convenient  t  o 
business  districts 
and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard. 

European  plan. 

Fireproof ,  modern. 

250  outside  rooms 
$1.50  up.  Unex¬ 
celled  cuisine. 

C.  A.  MINER 
Managing  Director 


HOTEL 


DOUGLAS  INN  Stages 

Douglas  Hill,  Maine 

1000  ft.  elevation,  overlooks  Sebago  Lake  and  White 
Mountains.  Modem  improvements;  rooms  large  and  airy , 
board  unsurpassed ;  dairy  products,  poultry  and  vegetables 
from  our  own  farm.  Besides  the  Inn,  there  are  several 
cottages  containing  large,  pleasant  rooms  with  open  fire¬ 
places.  An  ideal  place  for  all  who  appreciate  wonderful 
scenery  and  beautiful  drives. 

E-  S-  DOUGLAS,  Douglas  Hill,  Maine 


RIVERSIDE  HOUSE 

GREEN  HARBOR,  MASS. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Good  fishing,  boating,  sailing  &  hunting  in  the 
Fall — finest  beach  in  New  England  for  bathing. 
40  miles  from  Boston  on  best  Auto  Roads. 

W.  H.  MAHONEY,  Prop. 


IF  GOOD  FISHING.  GOOD  HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL  SCENERY,  PURE  AND 
Health-giving  Air  with  good  accommodations  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  are  the  attractions  that  call  the  sportsman  and 
his  family  away  from  their  daily  cares,  then  the  merits  of 
CLEARWATER  CAMPS  should  be  investigated. 

CLEARWATER  CAMPS 
Are  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Clearwater  Lake,  near 
the  little  village  of  Allen's  Mills,  five  miles  from  Farm¬ 
ington.  the  terminus  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  shire  town  of  Franklin  County,  Maine. 

E.  G.  GAY.  Farmington.  Maine. 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


.256  NEWTON  FACTORY  CONDITION, 

trade  for  .30  Newton  only,  or  $50  cash.  50  cart¬ 
ridges,  $2.50.  Owen  Kintner,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 


BARGAIN  IN  NEW  FIREARMS:  WINCHES- 

ter  hammerless  repeater,  12  gauge,  30  choke,  $35; 
Baker  hammerless  Paragon  grade,  30  choke,  $70: 
Remington  automatic  rifle,  22  cal.,  $62  grade  for 
$50;  Delus  Baker  12  gauge,  slightly  used,  beautiful 
condition,  $100;  Smith  &  Wesson  22  heavy  frame 
target  revolver,  $22.  D.  Trass,  Madison,  O. 


DOUBLE  BARREL  GRADE,  1%,  ITHACA,  IN 

good  shape,  $27;  22  Winchester  Auto  in  fine  shape, 
$15.  Edgar  Hunt,  Barron,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 1912  WINCHESTER  TOURNA- 

ment  gun,  new  condition,  shot  50  times,  with  fine 
leather  case;  $50.  Want  .25  Colt  automatic. 
George  P.  Freyer,  R.  4,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— BRAND  NEW  IVER  JOHNSON 

.22  revolver  with  holster;  6-inch  barrel,  blue  fin¬ 
ish;  Western  grip;  $7.  Cecil  Walker,  Sabina, 
Ohio,  Route  4. 


FOR  SALE— IVER  JOHNSON  REVOLVER 

.32  cal.,  $8;  Shebler,  carburetor,  $5;  cyclecar 
without  engine,  $25.  S.  A.  MacAlpine,  287  De¬ 
pew  Ave,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— MARLIN  REPEATING  RIFLE, 

32x40;  combination  Lyman  Globe  and  Peep  Sights; 
two  boxes  cartridges;  good  as  new;  $15.  Frank 
Kern,  Libertyville,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— WINCHESTER  25/20  MODEL, 

1892;  50  shells  and  reloading  tools,  $18.50.  Walter 
F.  Hanson,  Richland  Centre,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— WINCHESTER  HAMMERLESS 

pump  gun,  12  gauge,  30-in.  barrel;  fine  condition; 
full  choke,  slightly  used;  price  $30.  G.  L.  Hast¬ 
ings,  Box  46,  R.  R.  1,  Bushnell,  Ill. 


GUN  OWNERS  —  MAKE  YOUR  GUNS, 

rifles,  revolvers,  etc.,  like  new,  with  my  guaran¬ 
teed  recipe  for  rebluing  and  browning  gun  parts. 
Few  cents  buys  material.  Same  as  used  by  gun 
factories.  Recipe  mailed  for  only  50  cents,  money 
order.  E.  J.  Simon,  D.  1,  Dane,  Wis. 


ITHACA  NO.  4  DOUBLE  TRAP  GUN,  SIL- 

ver’s  pad,  automatic  ejector,  straight  grip,  30-754- 
1454-2  54-144,  good  condition;  $40.  O.  R.  Corey, 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 


SPRINGFIELD  AND  KRAG  OWNERS— 

Rifle  and  Revolver  Clubs — Notice:  Does  the  cost 
take  all  the  pleasure  out  of  your  shooting  Then 
let  me  reload  your  high  priced  ammunition.  I  can 
please  you.  Chas.  T.  Short,  Inyokern,  Cal. 


W.  &  C.  SCOTT  &  SONS,  HAMMERLESS, 

Premier  Ejector  grade,  12  ga.  30  in.,  Damascus 
barrels,  full  and  modified  choke,  7  lbs.  9  oz.,  pistol 
grip  2 14x1454.  Price  $185.  Send  for  our  lis't  of 
used  and  shopworn  guns,  rifles,  etc.  Kirkwood 
Bros.,  Inc.,  23  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED— REMINGTON  OR  WINCHESTER 

automatic  rifle  not  under  35  cal.,  latest  model 
and  new  condition.  H.  Webster,  148  Central  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED— REMINGTON  PREMIER  GRADE 

automatic.  H.  Gordon.  315  Hagerman  Bldg.,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 


HUNTING  AND  TRAPPING  TRIPS 


PARTNERS  WANTED  TO  MAKE  LONG  TRIP 

through  British  Colombia  and  Alaska.  Must  have 
$100.  Two  or  three  partners  preferred  for  hunt¬ 
ing  and  trapping  trip.  Ralph  Mulligan,  1293  37th 
Place,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


INSTRUCTION 


MEN— WOMEN  WANTED  FOR  GOVERN- 

ment  war  positions.  Thousands  needed  imme¬ 
diately.  Good  salaries;  permanent  employment; 
liberal  vacations;  other  advantages.  We  prepare 
you  and  you  secure  a  position  or  we  refund  your 
money.  Ask  for  booklet  “QL”  free  to  citizens. 
Washington  Civil  Service  School,  2043  Marden 
Ruilding,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  BREEDING 


BELGIAN  HARES,  FLEMISH  GIANTS,  HIM- 

alayans.  Belgian  Yards,  Kinderhook,  New  York. 


BREEDERS’  NEWS,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Buttercups,  rabbits,  cavies. 
How  to  rear  and  market  profitably.  50c.  year; 
eight  mos.  trial,  25c.  You’ll  be  delighted. 

I  AM  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  RED  FOX 

cubs  for  spring  delivery.  Alex.  Woolstencroft, 
Fulda,  Minn. 


PHEASANTS,  CHINESE,  MONGOLIAN, 

Reeves,  Amherst,  Golden,  Silver  and  Japanese 
Silkys,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Doves.  New  Zealand 
Rabbits.  No  order  too  large.  Three  thousand 
full  wing  Chinese.  Fall  delivery.  Marmot  Pheas- 
antry,  Marmot,  Ore. 


SKUNKS— ARE  MONEY  MAKERS.  LET  US 

supply  you  with  blackest,  odorless  stock.  But  first 
send  for  Holbrook’s  great  book  “Skunk  Culture 
for  Profit.”  It  teaches  the  whole  skunk  industry 
from  feeding  and  disarming  to  breeding  and  mar¬ 
keting.  144  pages;  50  illustrations.  Price  $1.00, 
postpaid.  Skunk  Development  Bureau,  Dept.  F, 
Chicago,  III. 


LIVE  STOCK  WANTED 


FOXES  WANTED— 100  REDS  AND  GREYS. 

Ross  Brown,  McFall,  Ala. 


MAGAZINES  WANTED 


WANTED— FEBRUARY,  1917,  ISSUE  OF 

Forest  and  Stream.,  C.  S.  Bliss,  Midland 
Michigan. 


WANTED— FOREST  AND  STREAM  ODD 

numbers  in  1905-6-7-8.  Complete  or  files  for 
these  years.  Unbound  preferred.  State  price. 
Chas.  N.  Kessler,  Helena,  Mont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


10  BEAUTIFUL  POSTCARDS,  MEMBERSHIP. 

Catalog,  10c,  25 — 15c.  Stewart  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 


250  LETTER  HEADS  OR  ENVELOPES  $1.00. 

W.  E.  Moyer  Supply  House,  Milton  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  SILK  SERVICE  FLAGS,  25c.  T. 

Mears,  66,  Anderson,  Ind. 


BILLIARD  TABLE  3x6.  BUILD  YOURSELF 

at  small  cost.  Scale  drawings  and  instructions 
Fifty  Cent  Money  Order.  IT.  G.  Smith,  West 
Hudson,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS— GET  A  HOME  BLACK- 

board,  34x36.  Strong  Canvas.  Easily  hung  on 
wall,  60c.  “Home  Blackboard,”  2534  Cullom  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


CLEAN  NEAT  FINISHING.  POSTAGE  PAID 

both  ways.  Mailing  boxes  furnished.  Get  prices 
and  samples.  C.  Grant  Myers,  Department  Three, 
Summit,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  CARDS  FOR  RESULTS.  MEM- 

bership  printed  immediately,  15c.  Pacific  Ex¬ 
change,  Bryn  Mawr,  Washington. 


KEEP  YOUR  RAZOR  KEEN!  REQUEST 

free  literature.  Shinestrop  Co.,  230  East  50th  St., 
New  York. 


LEAKY  RUBBERS— MEND  THEM  YOUR- 

self  with  Treado,  a  prepared  rubber;  requires  no 
cement,  heat  or  patches.  40c  a  can.  T’reado  Mfg. 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Agents  wanted. 


PEERLESS  MINSTREL  BOOK,  PEERLESS 

Recitations,  Peerless  Monologue,  15c  each.  All 
30c.  Catalogue  Plays,  Farces,  Wigs,  Make-up, 
3c.  stamp.  Stanton  Amusement  Co.,  D'ept.  F, 
Norwich,  New  York. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  DEMANDS  CONSER- 

vation.  Comply!  Use  STICKIT.  Mend  all  cellu¬ 
loid  articles.  Automobile  side  curtains.  Two 
sizes,  15c-25c  postpaid.  Golden  Co.,  1800  Van 
Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Continued  on  Page  382) 
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WHEN  THE  SUPPLIES 
GAVE  OUT 

(continued  from  page  343) 

ant,  brave  chaps  had  grown  suddenly  old. 

He  poled  the  boat  from  the  slough,  into 
a  narrow  stream,  that  was  eight  feet  wide 
as  it  ran  under  the  mangroves.  Hope 
once  more  revived !  His  expectations 
would  come  true.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Harney.  There  would  be  deep  water — pure 
water,  from  this  on.  Only  a  few  hours  and 
they  would  be  surrounded  by  bird  rooke¬ 
ries — there  would  be  nests  brimming  with 
eggs ;  and  more  “coon”  than  they  could  eat, 
and  plump  bream  for  steaming  in  leaves 
over  a  hot  fire.  Then  Whitewater  Bay — 
and  the  fishing  boats ! 

It  was  not  easy  to  force  the  skiff  through 
the  interlaced  roots  of  the  mangrove. 
When  he  did  get  through,  a  glance  ahead 
confirmed  that  first  blood-chilling  premo¬ 
nition.  The  little  stream  was  a  blind  alley! 

Ten  feet  further  on,  there  frowned  a 
formidable  barrier  of  mangroves— gnarled, 
twisted,  snake-like,  impenetrably  dense 
mangroves,  as  the  waterway  seeped  out 
amongst  the  roots  and  lost  its  identity. 

There  was  nothing  to  it  but  defeat !  No 
boat  could  ever  negotiate  that  swamp !  No 
man  or  boy  or  Indian  even  would  dare 
risk  travel  afoot.  Fate  had  once  more  re¬ 
fused  to  fit  the  mosaic  of  the  ’Glades. 

WE  find  this  brief  note  in  Mr.  King’s 
diary,  descriptive  of  his  culminat¬ 
ing  apprehension. 

“March  5th.... Am  really  discouraged. 
Went  as  deep  into  the  coast  mangroves  as 
I  dared,  hut  knew  at  once  that  we  could 
never  break  through  with  the  boat.  To  try 
it  on  foot  would  mean  almost  certain  death. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  I  consider  de¬ 
serting  the  skiff.  It  would  be  madness.  Re¬ 
turned  to  noon  camp  on  the  shell  mound. 
Found  the  boys  had  caught  several  gar¬ 
fish  and  were  cooking  them.  Know  this 
diet  is  unwise,  but  we  must  eat  something. 
Last  of  supplies  reached — nothing  but  a  few 
ends  of  bacon,  handful  of  grits  and  a  little 
coffee.  Shot  wood  ibis  while  coming  back 
from  mangrove  fringe.  Will  save  it  for 
night.  Mentally  depressed.  Greatly  weak¬ 
ened  physical  condition  (self).  Told  boys 
that  it  would  be  best  to  try  some  other 
point  of  mangroves  and  admitted  that 
slough  stream  had  ended  in  blind  alley. 
Did  not  permit  them  to  suspect  the  full 
truth.  Too  indisposed  to  think  clearly.  | 
We  had  gar  for  lunch.  Disagreeable. 
Could  not  swallow  tough,  strong  meat.  Cut 
it  into  fine  shreds  and  made  a  stew,  mixing  , 
in  water  and  bay  leaves.  Still  unpalatable  J 
and  far  from  hunger-satisfying.  Catlow  1 
would  eat  little.  John  balked  after  first  ! 
few  mouthfuls.  Made  myself  eat  dish¬ 
ful.  Boiled  enough  water  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  Afraid  of  it- — had  bad  odor.  Less  j 
than  five  hours  of  daylight  left  and  yet,  if 
there  were  days  of  it,  I  would  scarcely  ■ 
know  what  course  to  pursue.  Must  sit  j 
down  quietly  and  TRY  to  think — to  think 
in  a  constructive  manner.  Imagine  boys 
suspect  the  truth.  They  fight  against  show-  t 
ing  it.  Where  will  we  camp  tonight? 
What  is  to  be  our  next  effort.  Never  was  J 
the  balm  of  prayer  so  blessed — so  indis¬ 
pensable — so  comforting.  We  are  in  HIS  ! 
hands  1” 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALES— A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 

young  females  from  trained  hunters;  right  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  America;  prices 
right.  H.  E.  Gattenby,  Macksburg,  Iowa. 


AIREDALES  PUPS  NATURAL  BORN  HUNT- 

ers  and  tree  barkers;  farm  raised.  F.  E.  Knick, 
Greenville,  O.  i 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  AIREDALE  FE- 

male  year  old;  beagle  female  1G  months,  for  re¬ 
volvers.  American  Beagle  Pub.  Co.,  Youngs¬ 
town,  O. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  CHOICE  PEDIGREED 

Airedales;  eight  months  old,  $10;  12  months  old, 
$15;  registered  60  pound  stud,  $30;  also  one  little 
toy  Boston  bull,  6  months  old.  K.  Wibye,  266  E. 
Fourth  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 


ONE  REGISTERED  FEMALE  AIREDALE 

puppy,  Bell  of  Anna  (A.  K.  C.  241197),  six  months 
old,  black  and  tan;  sired  by  Abbey  Prince  Nobbier, 
he  by  Ch.  Abbey  King  Nobbier;  no  better  breeding 
to  be  had;  will  sell  cheap  or  exchange  for  16  or  20 
gauge  gun ;  must  be  good  one.  J.  F.  Keistler, 
Anna,  Ill. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  BROOD  MATRON 

$25;  4  months  old  female  pups,  $10;  best  of  breed¬ 
ing;  extra  good  color.  C.  W.  Brewer,  Cassville, 
Wis. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE,  REGISTERED  AIRE- 

dale  Stud  dog,  3  years,  extra  dark,  would  consider 
extra  fine  bred  female.  Cedarview  Kennels,  Fair 
Haven,  Vt. 

"SPORTING  AIREDALES— HUSKY,  MOUN- 
tain  raised  puppies,  from  dead  game  parents,  rich 
in  the  blood  of  champions.  Natural  retrievers 
and  guaranteed  hunters.  Washoe  Kennels,  Ana¬ 
conda,  Montana. 


BEAGLES 


FOR  SALE— 3  BEAGLE  BITCHES  WELL 

broken;  1  young  dog,  started,  $8,  $12.50.  S.  G. 
Setzer,  China  Grove,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  BEAGLES,  BEAGLE, 

pups  coon,  opposum  dogs,  fox  hound  bitch,  blood¬ 
hound  bitch,  stud  bloodhound.  Harold  Evans, 
Moores  Hill,  Ind. 


MALE,  GOOD  HUNTER.  FEMALE,  GOOD 

hunter,  been  bred;  also  pup;  field  winner;  at  stud. 
Jas.  A.  Whallen,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE— BARGAINS  IN  YOUNG  BEAGLES 

ready  to  start,  unhandled,  unspoiled;  best  color, 
straight  and  O.  K.  $10  each;  Belray  Blue  Boy  and 
Silvertoned  King  breeding.  B.  K.  Wilkins,  R.  10, 
Hillsboro,  O. 


COLLIES 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIES  IN 
this  country  for  their  age  sent  on  approval. 
Book  cm  the  training  and  care  of  Collies,  fifty 
cents.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels,  Dundee,  Mich. 


DOGS  WANTED 


WANTED— BIRD  DOGS  FOR  TRAINING, 

twenty-nine  years’  experience,  training  grouse  dogs; 
good  references;  terms  reasonable;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  A.  E.  Seidel,  Danville,  Pa. 


WANTED— PAIR  LLEWELLIN  SETTER  PUP- 
pies  by  Montrose,  six  to  twelve  months  old.  Thos. 
E.  Covington,  care  Forest  and  Stream. 


GUN  DOGS 


A  FINE  BRACE  OF  HIGH  CLASS  WHITE  & 
orange  marked,  Free  Lance,  English  Setter 
bitches;  wonderful  blood  for  brood  purposes,  five 
and  six  years  old;  three  years  work  in  Mississippi; 
weigh  about  35  pounds  each;  wide,  staunch,  won- 
detful  nose;  will  make  fine  prairie  chicken  dogs; 
will  sacrifice  for  $125  for  brace  if  taken  at  once; 
would  accept  new  Trap  Grade,  12  Gauge  Remington 
Automatic  shotgun,  or  a  new  256  Newton  High 
Power  rifle  as  part  payment,  balance  cash.  M.  W. 
Baden.  Winfield,  Kansas. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

\ 


GUN  DOGS 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DUCK  RETRIEVER— 

Pedigreed  and  registered  out  of  the  best  hunting 
stock  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  big,  able,  strong 
dog;  fine  retriever;  shot  over  last  season;  price, 
$75.  John  Sloan,  Lee  Hall,  Va. 


CHOICE  LLEWELLYN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH 

setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  pointers,  span¬ 
iels  and  retrievers,  pups  and  dogs.  Good  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  Enclose  stamps  for  lists.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Kennels.  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS,  PUPPIES,  FOUR  LIT- 

ters  grandsons,  Mobile  and  Prince  Rodney; 
bright  and  active;  broken  dogs;  price,  $10.  Weav¬ 
er’s  Kennels,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


"FOR  SALE— FINE  ENGLISH  SETTER 

dog,  two  and  a  half  years  old;  trained,  registered; 
will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  interested  parties. 
R.  L.  Jewell,  328  Ridge  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— SETTER  AND  POINTER  PUP- 

pies  four  months  old,  best  of  breeding,  perfect 
health,  $10,  $12.50  and  $15  for  quick  sale;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  L.  W.  Blankenbaker,  3113  El¬ 
liott  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  10-11 


IRISH  SETTER  TRAINED  ON  PARTRIDGE 

Grouse  and  Woodcock;  $25.  M.  L.  Harvey,  Mont- 
chanin,  Del. 


MUST  SELL,  TWO  PURE  LLEWELLIN  JIPS 

mother  and  daughter;  former  is  beautifully  marked 
white,  black  and  ticked;  thoroughly  broken  on 
quail,  grouse  and  woodcock;  stanch  and  steady,  not 
a  bad  fault,  also  a  great  brood  bitch;  she  is  “Mo¬ 
hawk  II”  and  Kitty  Rodney:  a  bargain  price  of 
$125;  the  daughter  is  sired  bv  "Momoney,”  whelped 
April  16,  1917;  beautifully  marked,  W.  B.  T.  &  T.; 
nicely  started  and  not  gun  shy  or  spoiled  in  any 
way;  bargain  price,  $50;  it  is  a  crime  to  sell  these 
dogs  so  cheap.  H.  E.  Brown,  Kane,  Pa. 


ONE  FIFTEENTH  FUTURITY  BITCH 

whelped  January  1,  1918;  Paliacho’s  Bee-Wiss  Miss 
Pally.  C.  E.  Blacklidge,  Abbeville,  Ala. 


_ GUN  DOGS _ 

PALIACHO’S  BEE,  A  BEAUTIFUL 

straight  bred  Llewellin  brood  bitch  of  the  world’s 
greatest  field  trial  breeding,  Paliacho-Ruby  Rod- 
stone;  in  exchange  for  a  double  trap  gun  of  stand¬ 
ard  make.  C.  E.  Blacklidge,  Abbeville,  Ala. 


POINTERS  POINTERS  POINTERS— STAND- 

ard  Bred,  eligible  to  registry.  W.  O.  Gilbert, 
Wilton,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH 

for  sale;  trained  on  grouse  and  woodcock.  L. 
Bowken,  Edgewood  Ave.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  BROOD  AND  SHOOTING  BITCH 

in  the  country,  granddaughter  of  Fishel’s  Frank 
and  Manitoba  Rap.  Won  second  Central  States 
field  trial  October,  1916;  whelped  July,  1914; 
trained  by  Herbert  Fishel;  price,  $150;  wire  or 
write.  N,  A,  Baltzell,  M.  D,,  Marianna,  Fla. 


HOUNDS 


A  FE1W  OOONHOUND  PUPS  AT  A 

bargain.  Jas.  H.  Grisham  Kennels,  Wheeler, 
Miss. 


A  REAL  COONHOUND  KENTUCKY  BRED, 

excellent  ranger,  good  mouth,  game  getter;  30 
days’  trial.  Xavier  Kidwell,  Springfield,  Ky. 


BLOODHOUNDS,  FOXHOUNDS,  NOR- 

wegian  bear  hounds,  Irish  wolfhounds,  deer 
hounds;  illustrated  50-page  catalogue  5  cent  stamp. 
Rookwood  Kennels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


"COON,  FOX,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  HOUNDS 

for  big  game,”  young  hounds,  three  cents  for  reply. 
Jas.  H.  Grisham’s  Kennels,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


DO  YOU  WANT  HARDY  CANADIAN  DEER 

and  fox  hound  pups?  I  have  three  beauties  from 
best  hunting  stock.  T.  M.  Costello,  Box  469, 
Renfrew,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE— FEMALE  RUSSIAN  WOLF- 

hound;  eligible;  due  in  season  in  May.  H.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS — 

pups,  trained  dogs,  broken  in  splendid  game  coun¬ 
try;  specialty  extra  good  natives.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE— PURE  BRED  RUSSIAN  WOLF- 

hound,  female,  lkz  years  old;  will  make  one  of 
the  best  to  breed  from;  color  white,  with  brindle 
patches;  must  be  sold  at  once;  price,  $50.  F.  E. 
Southwick,  9  Park  Terrace,  Milford,  Mass. 


FOXHOUND,  MALE,  TRAINED,  MUST  SELL, 

$20.  Fred  G.  Blumm,  8032  Normal  Ave.,  Chicago, 


FOX,  DEER  AND  WOLF  HOUNDS — THE 

Walker  type,  game  runners,  true  cold  trailers;  a 
guarantee  goes  with  these  dogs;  price,  $15  to  $50. 
E.  D.  Garr,  La  Grange,  Ky. 


GOING  TO  ARMY— FIRST  $25.00  GETS  MY 

trained  three  year  old  Redbone  foxhound  bitch. 
Hobart  Ison,  Jeremiah,  Ky. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


OCONEE  LADY  GAY.  ONE  OF  THE  NICEST 

and  best  matron  I  ever  owned,  Three  Yrs.  old. 
Sire,  Champion  Lewis  C.  Morris;  Dam,  Rap’s  Lady 
Gay,  Raised  Two  Litters  from  her,  Want  Gun  Field 
grade,  or  Cash,  $50.00.  M.  G.  Yerton  Newell, 
N.  C.  ’ 

FOR  SALE;  ONE  HEAD  EACH  ASIATIC 

deer.  Elds,  Sambur  and  Schomburks.  The  latter 
the  rarest  extant.  One  each  Wild  Buffalo  and 
Wild  Ox  (SledaUg).  Both  large.  None  are  mount¬ 
ed,  only  skull  and  horns.  Few  Siamese  knives.  As 
part  payment  will  take  Smith  or  Fox  12  bore 
hammerless  shot  gun  and  .35  Cal.  Repeating  rifle 
or  Sonora  talking  machine  and  records.  Address 
E.  B.  McDaniel,  M.  D.,  Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 

DOGS~ AND  PUPPIES,  MOST  EVERY  VARI- 

ety,  Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Boston  Terriers,  Bull 
Dogs,  Toy  Poodles,  Great  Danes,  Collies,  St.  Ber¬ 
nards,  Newfoundlands,  etc.  State  wants,  we  ship 
anywhere.  American  Kennels,  Busleton,  Pa. 
(Continued  on  /’age  383) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


USE  A  THINKING  MACHINE— THAT  PRO- 

duces  original  literal  y  plots  in  endless  variety  for 
drama,  short  story,  novel  and  motion  picture 
scenario.  Price  postpaid  One  Dollar,  or  write  for 
descriptive  pamphlet.  Arthur  F.  Blanchard,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 


MODELS  AND  MACHINERY 


DIES,  TOOLS,  MODELS,  SPECIAL  MACHIN- 

ery  built.  Expert  workmen.  Superior  Tool  &  Die 
Works,  313  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MOTORCYCLES 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  GOOD  MOTORCYCLES 

we  have  taken  in  exchange  on  new  ones.  Send 
for  special  bargain  list.  Shaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Kansas,  Dept.  238. 


INDIAN  USED  PARTS  AT  HALF  PRICE 

and  less.  Carburetors  $5,  Brakes  $4,  Magnetos 
$10,  Forks  $6.  Complete  Engines  $30.  Parts 
cheap  and  serviceable.  Send  for  list.  Victor  Mo¬ 
torcycle  Co.,  Desk  B,  Victor,  Colorado. 


MOTORCYCLES  FROM  $25  UP— NEW  AND 

2nd  hand.  Easy  terms,  large  list  to  choose  from, 
all  makes,  send  4c  stamps  for  Bulletin  “P,”  Peer¬ 
less  Motorcycle  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


CASH  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND  PATENTS. 

Write  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— PATENTED  SCISSORS.  THOS. 

N.  Arnold,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


INVENT  SOMETHING.  YOUR  IDEAS  MAY 

bring  wealth.  Send  Postal  for  Free  Book.  Tells 
what  to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a  patent  through 
our  credit  system.  Talbert  &  Talbert,  4762  Tal¬ 
bert  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OUTRIGHT  OR  ROYALTY,  U.  S.  AND 

Canadian  Patent.  Nutless  spindle,  dust-proof,  for 
vehicles.  Lorenz  Felber,  2700  Chartres  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 


PATENT  FOR  SALE  —  TIME-CONTROLLED 

Automatic  Furnace  Starter.  Outright  or  Royalty. 
Necessity  in  every  heating  plant,  small  cost,  large 
profits.  Walter  Emery,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


SPORTSMEN  ATTENTION!  PROTECT  YOUR 

new  ideas  promptly  and  properly.  Mail  sketch 
to-day;  25  years’  experience.  Bennett  S.  Jones, 
Patent  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WINDOW  SCREEN 

or  mosquito  net  on  roller.  Patented.  For  sale. 
State  right  or  Royalty.  Offer  wanted.  Nelson, 
484  Prospect  Place.  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


PHEASANTS 


FOR  SALE— RING  NECKED  PHEASANT 

hens,  1917  hatch,  $5.00  each.  Strong  field  raised 
birds.  F.  A.  W,  Shaw,  Marlborough,  New  York. 


FULL-PLUMAGE  GOLDEN  AND  LADY  AM- 

herst  pheasant  cocks  at  reduced  prices.  H.  W. 
Coddington,  Roanoke,  Va. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE — SILVERS,  RING- 

necks,  Goldens,  Lady  Amhersts,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Gambels,  Quail.  Orders  taken  for  eggs.  Robin¬ 
son  Bros.,  Aldershot,  Ont.,  Canada. 


RAISE  PHEASANTS.  BIG  MONEY. 

Pleasant  work.  Our  book  on  Pheasant-Breeding 
tells  how.  Prepaid  only  75c.  Faytex  Co.,  36 
Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RING-NECK  PHEASANT  EGGS  $3.00  PER 

dozen;  $20  per  100.  All  other  varieties,  $5  per 
dozen.  “Pheasant  Farming,”  postpaid,  '50c. 
Simpson’s  Pheasant  Farm,  Corvallis,  Ore. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY— CAMERA  FUR- 

nished,  instructions  given.  Wanted — Shotguns, 

rifles.  Message  Art  Co..  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


POULTRY 


S.  C.  ANCONAS— A  REAL  LAYING  STRAIN 

of  show  birds;  eggs  from  first  pen  $2  per  15;  baby 
chicks  25c  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harold 
E.  Merchant,  Savanna,  Ill. 


POULTRY 


AMERICAS  FINEST  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

for  next  winter  eggs.  Eggs  from  proven  high  win¬ 
ter  layers,  $2.00  per  15,  up.  From  fine  utility 
stock,  $1.50  per  15,  $8.00  per  100.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  Alfred  Beardsley,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  THOMPSON’S  “IMPER- 

ial”  Ringlet  eggs  for  hatching,  $2.00  per  15; 
$7.00  per  100.  Winners  at  Mt.  Holly  Fair,  Hud¬ 
son  B.  Haines,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Mt.  Holly,  New 
Jersey. 


BUCKEYES— STOCK  AND  EGGS,  REASON- 

able.  Lindley  T.  Place,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 


FANCY  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS— 

Full  Egg  Basket  Strain.  $3.50  for  30  eggs.  Good 
hatch  guaranteed.  Order  early.  Welch  Poultry 
Farm,  Versailles,  Ind. 


MALLARD  EGGS— LIMITED  SUPPLY  FROM 

carefully  selected  flock  of  natural  callers.  All 
small  dark  and  perfect  specimens.  The  best  are 
always  cheapest.  Setting  $3.  P.  F.  Anderson, 
Ohio,  Illinois. 


PIT  GAME  EGGS,  $2.00  PER  15.  ENGLISH 

Black  reds,  Whitehackles,  Dominicks.  W.  E. 
Forrister,  Framingham,  Mass. 


STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS  RING- 

let  Strain  eggs  per  15,  $2.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  O.  Nesdahl,  Shevlin,  Minn. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON— ONE  CHOICE  COCK- 

erel  and  hatching  eggs  for  sale  from  egg  record 
hens,  $4  setting.  Christina  M.  Ruppert,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  N.  Y. 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS,  NO  LIMIT 

$15,  100;  $2,  12.  English  Caller  eggs,  $4  12. 
Birds,  Mallards,  $3  pair;  English  Callers,  $6  pair. 
Mail  draft.  E.  Breman  Co.,-  Danville,  Ill. 


REAL  ESTATE 


$5.00  DOWN,  $5.00  MONTHLY;  SEVEN  ACRE 

fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  riverfront;  Ozarks;  $100. 
Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North  Fifth, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE— 40  ACRES  TIMBERED  LAND, 

with  9-room  frame  house,  located  on  Au  Sable 
river,  7  miles  east  of  Grayling.  Fine  location  for 
clubhouse.  Address  R.  S.  Babbitt,  Grayling, 
Mich,,  P,  O.  B.  No,  3. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


LAKE  SHORE  PROPERTIES  OF  ALL  SIZES 

and  locations,  anything  from  a  100  foot  lot  to  a 
section  containing  2  miles  of  shore  line,  on  Minne¬ 
sota’s  fine  lakes,  on  and  near  the  Great  Jefferson 
Highway  and  other  good  auto  roads.  Drop  me  a 
card  for  descriptions.  Prices,  $20  per  acre  and  up. 
J.  M.  Totten,  Little  Falls,  Morrison  County,  Minn. 


SUMMER  RESORTS 


FOR  SALE— SUMMER  RESORT,  ONEIDA 

Lake,  N.  Y.  On  State  Road  and  Trolley.  Con¬ 
tains  nine  room  house,  1(4  acres  land,  and  large 
saloon.  Rowboats  in  big  demand.  Might  rent. 
H.  Loftie,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TRAPS  AND  TRAPPING 


LIVE  ANIMAL  TRAP— WHY  PAY  BIG 

prices  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  a  few 
cents.  Simple  in  construction  but  sure  to  work. 
Send  50  cents  (silver  or  postal  note)  for  full  in¬ 
structions  and  my  experiences  trapping  mink.  Wal¬ 
lace  R.  Waters,  R.  R.  1,  Durban,  Man.,  Canada. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 


WANTED  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  WITH  BUILD 

in  magneto.  Your  lowest  cash  price.  Address  E. 
Westphal,  1827  15th  Street  Place.  Moline,  Ill. 


YACHTS  AND  MOTOR  BOATS 


FOR  SALE— 6  CYLINDER  90  H.P.  AVIATION 

Maxi  motor;  adaptable  to  fast  motor  boat.  Moler 
Aviation  School,  Pablo  Beach,  Fla. 


LEARN  YACHT  DESIGNING.  ALBUM  51 

Yacht  Designs,  25c.  Yacht  Model  Emporium, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BUILD  MOTORBOAT  TO  ORDER  IN 

exchange  for  late  model  used  automobile.  Yacht 
Model  Emporium,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


MR.  WINANS’  RIFLES 

WALTER  WINANS,  the  world  re¬ 
nowned  rifleman,  has  given  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  about  his 
weapons  in  a  letter  to  Arthur  Bonsall, 
editor  of  the  “Shooting  Times.”  Regard¬ 
ing  his  preference  in  rifles  and  in  answer 
to  a  question,  Mr.  Winans  says: 

“The  rifle  I  used  when  making  my  ‘Clean 
Score  at  Deer’  was  one  of  a  pair  made  for 
me  according  to  my  specification  of  what 
a  big  game  rifle  should  be.  Since  then 
many  have  been  made  on  this  model,  and, 
I  believe,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England 
used  a  similar  pair  on  his  India  shooting 
trip.  My  idea  was  that  a  rifle  for  big  game 
should  be  as  near  as  possible  like  a  12-bore 
shot-gun,  in  balance,  weight,  handiness,  and 
bend  of  stock,  to  suit  the  shooter.  Most 
people  look  on  rifle  shooting  as  distinct 
from  shot-gun  shooting:  even  first-class 
men  with  the  shot-gun  often  begin  to  poke 
and  dwell  on  their  aim  as  soon  as  they  take 
up  a  rifle.  I  use  a  rifle  and  a  gun  exactly 
alike ;  at  running  shots  I  fire  snap  shots 
with  the  rifle.  In  fact,  I  never  could  “hold 
on”  with  a  rifle.  I  have  to  loose  on  the 
moment  the  sights  come  in  line,  and  in 
running  shots  I  squeeze  the  trigger  as  I 
raise  the  rifle,  and  it  goes  off.  as  the  stock 
touches  my  shoulder.  With  this  way  of 
shooting  I  found  any  regulation  rifle  I  tried 
clumsy,  and  I  could  not  swing  quickly  with 
them.  My  pair  of  rifles,  therefore,  for  soft- 
skinned  big  game  shooting  balance  just  like 
a  shot-gun,  though  they  are  a  little  heavier, 
about  like  a  pigeon  gun.  Double  barrels,  of 
course.  I  never  can  shoot  as  well  with  a 
single  as  with  a  double :  the  double  lies  so 
much  better  in  the  left  hand,  a  single  one  is 
apt  to  cant  to  the  side.  The  cartridge  is 
made  especially  for  this  rifle,  the  idea  being 
to  have  a  hard  hitting,  short  range  cart¬ 
ridge.  A  man  asked  me  what  was  the 
longest  range  I  shoot  a  rifle  at  game.  I 
answered. — ‘I  get  as  close  as  I  possibly  can.’ 
My  rifles  were  made  for  shooting  at  from 
20  to  8o  yards  running  shots,  and  standing 
shots  up  to  200  as  a  maximum.  A  long 
range  high  velocity  cartridge  means  not 
only  a  heavy  rifle  with  a  lot  of  recoil,  but 
a  dangerous  rifle,  as  one  never  knows  where 
a  bullet  shooting  up  to  2,000  yards  will  go 
and  kill  somebody.  I  shoot  wild  boar, 
bears,  etc.,  at  from  5  to  50  yards,  and  deer 
when  running  in  dense  woods  are  seldom 
over  100  yards  and  oftener  at  40  yards. 
The  cartridge  is,  therefore,  .400  straight 
shell  (to  diminish  recoil),  3  inches  long, 
solid  metal,  45  grains  cordite,  230  grains 
bullet,  lead  bullet,  metal  base,  copper  tube: 
white  ivory  bead  front  sight,  big  open  V 
hind  sight.  To  show  how  hard  it  hits,  I 
give  below  proportion  of  animals  hit  to 
those  killed:— Wild  boar,  150  killed,  three 
wounded  and  lost;  moufflon  (the  toughest 
animals  of  any  I  have  shot),  25  killed,  one 
(hit  in  hock)  lost;  bears,  10,  all  killed  (one 
found  dead  next  day)  ;  buffalo,  2  killed; 
wapeti  and  altai,  83;  elk,  1  (all  killed); 
red  deer,  46  killed,  one  lost,  broken  foreleg; 
fallow  deer,  47  killed,  2  lost  with  a  broken 
foreleg ;  two  foxes,  six  hares,  one  squirrel 
killed,  all  running  shots.  I  killed,  with 
one  shot  each,  two  menagerie  lions,  which 
had  to  be  destroyed,  one  hyena.  All  shoot¬ 
ing  done  standing  up  like  shooting  a  shot¬ 
gun;  most  of  the  shots  snap  shots  at  run¬ 
ning  animals.” 


June,  1918 
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HOME  TREATMENT  FOR  AILING  DOGS 

THE  THIRD  PAPER  ON  PRESERVING  CANINE  HEALTH 

By  MEDICUS 


OFTEN  a  common  cold,  with  a  thin 
mucus  discharge,  which  eventually 
thickens,  becomes  chronic  and  is  then 
referred  to  as  catarrh.  In  its  early  stages 
it  speedily  yields  to  treatment,  but  if 
neglected  it  becomes  disastrous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  no  one  knows  where  it  will 
end.  Puppies  are  more  prone  to  colds  than 
grown  dogs,  and  the  strong  rugged  breeds 
that  spend  most  of  their  lives  out  of  doors 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  affected  as  those 
kept  as  house  pets  in  heated  rooms  and 
taken  out  from  time  to  time  for  exercise 
under  varying  conditions  of  temperature. 
Colds  and  catarrh  may  be  the  result  of 
neglect  in  any  form,  such  as  leaky  kennels, 
allowing  a  sporting  dog  to  stand  around  in 
the  rain  or  after  a  hard  day’s  work  to  sleep 
at  night  on  damp  bedding.  Exposure  of 
any  kind  when  tired  or  exhausted  and  the 
vitality  is  low  is  also  apt  to  be  followed 
by  a  cold.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  is 
dull,  lifeless  and  a  picture  of  lassitude,  in¬ 
clined  to  curl  up  and  sleep  any  place  and 
dispirited  when  disturbed.  The  appetite  is 
lost  or  capricious ;  this  is  followed  by  run¬ 
ning  at  the  nose  and  a  slight  discharge 
from  the  eyes;  the  membranes  of  the  eye 
are  inflamed  and  darker  than  usual.  Sneez¬ 
ing  is  frequent,  and  the  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  indicates  the  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
order;  it  is  a  thin  mucus,  and  not  sticky 
as  in  distemper.  The  dryness  of  the  nose 
and  the  heat  of  the  mouth  denote  the 
amount  of  fever,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  no 
rise  of  temperature,  as  in  distemper,  nor 
do  the  teeth  become  discolored,  as  in  the 
latter  disease.  If  the  inflammation  and 
catarrhal  condition  extends  to  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  throat  there  will  be  a  cough; 
if  it  is  confined  to  the  nostrils  alone  there 
is  simply  a  discharge.  The  treatment  is 
simple  and  the  condition  easily  cleared  up 
f  taken  in  time.  Give  the  patient  a  dose 
>f  castor  oil  as  soon  as  it  is  observed  to 
>e  “off  its  feed”  and  ailing;  keep  in  dry, 
omfortable  quarters;  give  plenty  of  water 
o  drink,  in  which  you  may  dissolve  a  tea- 
poonful  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
ive  the  following  medicine :  Tincture  of 
conite,  twelve  drops ;  paregoric,  two 
rams;  syrup  of  squills,  four  drams;  spirits 
f  nitre,  two  drams ;  concentrated  spirits 
f  acetate  of  ammonia,  one  dram;  water 
3  make  four  ounces.  Dose,  from  one- 
ourth  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful 
iree  times  a  day.  Feed  on  sloppy  food  for 
vo  or  three  days  and  then  give  more  sub- 
antial  food  and  cod  liver  oil. 

Bad  breath  is  frequently  noted  in  dogs, 
his  disgusting  condition  is  due  to  a  va- 
ety  of  causes,  chief  among  them  being  a 
isordered  stomach,  the  result  of  indiges- 
on  or  worms,  and  a  diseased  condition  of 
ie  teeth,  which  is  more  or  less  dependent 
^on  the  condition  of  the  stomach.  Dis¬ 
hes  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  a  catarrhal 
mdition  of  the  nasal  passages,  also  affect 
e  breath.  Remove  the  cause;  that  is,  if 
e  stomach  is  out  of  order  treat  for 
orms  and  use  a  good  condition  pill  until 
e  digestive  processes  are  normal.  If  the 


teeth  are  covered  with  tartar  remove  it  by 
scaling  with  a  small  scraper,  such  as  den¬ 
tists  use,  and  then  clean  with  an  ordinary 
tooth  brush  and  dental  powder.  If  the 
breath  remains  bad  after  the  teeth  have 
been  cleaned  and  the  stomach  toned  up, 
give  twice  a  day  for  a  week  two  to  ten 
grains  of  salol.  If  there  is  catarrhal  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  a  ten-ounce  bottle  of  water  and 
syringe  out  the  nostrils  twice  a  day  with 
the  solution. 

Some  dogs  when  out  on  the  street  ex¬ 
hibit  a  morbid  appetite  and  will  pick  up 
and  eat  all  kinds  of  rubbish — dirt,  coals, 
stones  and  filth.  Muzzling  a  dog  when  in 
the  street  for  several  weeks  will  sometimes 
break  it  of  this  habit  and  other  cases  can 
be  cured  by  dusting  everything  with 
cayenne  pepper  liable  to  be  picked  up.  In 
all  cases  give  a  good  dose  of  worm  medi¬ 
cine,  as  worms  are  the  cause  of  most  mor¬ 
bid  appetites. 

Short-faced  dogs,  such  as  pugs,  Bostons 
and  bull  dogs,  frequently  have  difficulty  in 
breathing;  sometimes  during  a  period  of 
excitement  it  is  so  labored  that  the  dog 
will  all  but  suffocate  or  fall  over  on  its 
side  as  if  on  the  verge  of  asphyxiation, 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  the  sides 
heave  heavily  and  quantities  of  white, 
frothy  mucus  are  brought  up,  especially 
when  first  turned  out  in  the  morning. 
Usually  in  these  cases  the  condition  is  more 
or  less  complicated  by  a  weak  heart.  Al¬ 
though  operations  are  sometimes  performed 
in  these  cases  and  the  false  palate  re¬ 
moved,  they  are  seldom  successful.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  carefully  select 
the  diet  so  as  to  obviate  danger  of  aggra¬ 
vating  the  condition  by  a  disturbance  of 
the  stomach.  Feed  three  times  a  day  on 
raw  meat  cut  into  small  pieces;  do  not 
overload  the  stomach  at  any  time  and  give 
from  one  to  eight  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  and  from  three  to  ten  grains 
of  pepsin  after  each  meal. 

PUNCTURED  wounds,  whether  caused 
by  the  bite  of  a  dog  or  some  sharp 
instrument,  if  allowed  to  scab  over  at 
the  top  before  healing  has  been  completed 
at  the  bottom,  usually  form  an  abscess ; 
therefore,  all  wounds  of  this  character 
should  be  induced  to  heal  slowly  from  the 
bottom.  Wash  the  injured  parts  with 
warm  water  to  which  carbolic  acid  has  been 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
sixty,  or  use  a  warm  solution  of  boracic 
acid,  then  soak  a  pad  of  absorbent  cotton 
in  either  one  of  these  lotions  and  apply  it 
to  the  wound,  cover  with  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk  and  bandage.  This  treatment  should 
be  continued  until  the  wound  is  healed.  If 
the  skin  is  torn  the  parts  should  be  cleansed 
with  the  carbolic  solution  and  the  edges  of 
the  wound  brought  together  with  stitches, 
then  apply  a  pad  of  carbolic  gauze  over 
the  parts  and  bandage  in  position.  There 
is  always  danger  of  suppuration,  and  if  it 
occurs  remove  two  or  three  stitches  so  as 
to  give  the  parts  drainage.  The  patient 


THE  KENNEL  MART 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DACHSHUNDE  KENNELS— WEIDMANNS 

heil,  G,  R.  Rudolf,  Cuba,  Mo. 

u  iSAL,E~BULL  pups7TAenn  AT.aw- 

tord.  Miles,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — HIGH  CLASS  HUNTING 

sporting,  farm,  watch,  and  pet  dogs;  rabbits  fer-’ 
rets,  guinea  pigs,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  hogs; 

>  oung  stock  specialty;  stamp  for  reply  and  cirl 
culars.  Chas.  Ridgely,  Canton,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE— THREE  LITTERS  OF  BLACK 

and  tan  Dachshund  puppies  sired  by  Champion 

rthTT  V°n  ?er  IIa,de-  TeJa  from  Cleveland,  and 
other  well  known  studs,  and  one  litter  of  red 
s>red  by  Zeppelin  von  Allendale  from 
Spunk  von  Allencltile: ;  three  male  tiger  puppies, 
whelped  last  March,  sired  by  Zeppelin  von  Allen- 
dale,  war  prices!  Allendale  Farm  Kennels  (Reg) 
Lake  Villa,  Lake  Co„  Ill.  v  s 

GREAT  DANE  FOR  "SALE— FEMALE,  ~ONE 

year  old,  out  of  champion  stock;  very  large.  Penn- 
wood  Kennels  (Reg.),  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

HANDSOME  MALE  "PEKINGESE,  ~REGIS- 

tered.  T  M.  Kilgariff,  260  Brookline  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  ’ 

HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur, 

PEKINGESE  MALE  PUPPIES,  ONE  YEAR 

old;  housebroken;  got  by  V.  I.  Sim,  bright  red 

N  Y  city  C°at'  J'  YuiUe>  74  West  38th  St., 

SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid  8 
doses  50c;  18  $1.50,  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical 
Pioducts  Co,,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 
iox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Ken- 
nels,  Route  2,  York,  Pa. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER  SPANIELS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

English  and  American  strains;  hunting,  attractive 
auto  and  family  dogs;  puppies,  males,  $15;  fe¬ 
males,  $10.  Obo  Cocker  Kennels,  “Englewood,” 
Denver,  Colorado, 

_  F0R,  SALE— ONE  PAIR  OF  BLACK  COCKER 

Spaniel  dogs,  fine  hunters  and  pets;  stamp.  E.  S. 
Roberts,  Cassadaga,  New  York. 


_ TERRIERS _ 

n  W-  E-.  FILLY  &  SONS  CO.,  GRAY,  OKLA., 

*  2X  . errier  dogs;  largest  kennels  in  the  west;  very 
affectionate,  intelligent;  the  greatest  rat  and  var¬ 
mint  dog  on  earth;  great  companion  and  automobile 
dogs;  no  poultryman  can  afford  to  do  without  one; 
are  best  watch  dogs;  no  babies  kidnapped  where 
there  is  a  Lilly  Fox  Terrier  in  the  home;  both  sex, 
from  three  to  nine  months  old;  all  colors;  price  $5 
to  $?  each;  pairs  not  akin. 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS,  GOLDYLOCKS  2ND 

two  years  old,  $15;  female  nine  months  old  bred  to 
registered  dog,  $25;  pups  when  old  enough  to 
wean,  $10,  $15.  Ernest  Joos,  Tenney,  Minn. 

WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS— A  LITTER 
of  good,  strong,  farm  raised  pedigreed  puppies 
for  sale.  Geo.  W.  Lovell,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels. 
Marydel,  Md. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk, 
Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters,  Pointers,  Pet 
and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  ioc. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


F  O  R  E  ST  AND  S  T  R  E  A  M 
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!  THE  KENNEL  MART 

PRACTISE  ECONOMY 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
in  these  days  of  high  prices  that 
by  providing  your  dog  with 

SPRATT’S 
DOG  CAKES 

OR 

PUPPY  BISCUITS 


you  are  not  only  maintaining  his  health,  but  you  are  also  giving  him 
the  most  economical  and  least  wasteful  food  obtainable,  and  you  are 
helping  to  conserve  the  food  supply  and  to  win  the  war. 

Insist  on  Spratt’s  for  Your  Dog’s  Sake 


Write  for  samples  and  send  2c  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT,  LIMITED  Newark,  N.  J. 


DENT'S  CONDITION  PILLS 

4®T 


■fe  If  your  dog  is  sick, 


all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 


THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


PURE  GOLD  42934 

AT  STUD  A  Great  Son  of  Champion 
Comanche  Frank,  by  Ex.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Queen  .  .  .  Young  Stock  For  Sale. 

RIVERDALE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  CONN. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  POINTERS 


A  nice  lot  of  good  strong, 
healthy,  farm  raised  puppies 
of  the  best  of  breeding 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

Middleboro,  Mass. 

Tel.  29-M 


GIVE  YOUR  DOG  A  SULPHUR  BATH 

BALLARD’S  LIQUI- 
SULPHUR.  .  .  . 

The  finest  and  safest 
remedy  for  MANGE 
and  all  DISEASES 
of  the  SKIN. 

A  small  quantity 
placed  in  warm  water 
ensures  a  PERFECT 
SULPHUR  RATH, 
which,  in  addition  to 
its  curative  qualities, 
produces  glossy  hair 
and  promotes 
HEALTH  and  Vigor. 
Price  $1.00  per  l2oz.  bottle. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LIQUI  -  SULPHUR  CO. 

Bible  House,  9th  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


should  be  prevented  from  licking  the 
wound,  as  the  dog’s  tongue  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  healing  properties  that  have  been 
attributed  to  it  popularly.  If  an  abscess 
forms,  make  an  opening  at  the  softest  part 
and  drain  the  contents,  then  pack  the 
wound  with  sterilized  gauze  or  oakum, 
which  should  he  changed  daily.  This  treat¬ 
ment  keeps  the  wound  open  until  it  has 
healed  from  the  bottom. 

Boils  which  afflict  dogs  are  similar  to  the 
boils  in  human  beings  and  are  due  to  the 
same  causes,  that  is,  they  indicate  either 
a  poverty  of  the  system  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  weakness,  or  they  may  be  the  result  of 
plethora  and  too  much  blood.  They  also 
follow  diseases  like  distemper  and  are  not 
uncommonly  induced  by  worms.  Boils  are 
very  painful  and  make  the  dog  cross.  They 
appear  usually  where  the  skin  is  thinnest. 
Their  first  appearance  is  in  the  form  of 
small  red  swellings,  which  enlarge,  become 
hot  and  painful  and  eventually  break  and 
discharge  their  contents.  They  usually  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  bellies 
of  young  puppies  when  suffering  from  dis¬ 
temper  or  worms.  If  accompanying  dis¬ 
temper  they  should  not  be  treated,  but  at 
other  times  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
reform  the  diet,  give  more  green  food, 
bathe  oftener,  exercise  more  and  when  the 
boils  are  soft  and  ripe  open  them  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  dress  with  an  antiseptic 
solution. 

BURNS  may  be  due  to  contact  with  fire, 
hut  more  frequently  it  is  boiling  water 
that  has  caused  the  injury.  In  some 
cases  the  skin  is  scorched  and  the  hair 
frizzled,  but  the  hair  roots  are  not  ‘de¬ 
stroyed  and  a  new  growth  soon  reappears. 
In  other  cases  the  tissues  of  the  skin  are 
destroyed,  and  the  hair  roots  killed  and  a  | 
large  blister  forms,  which  usually  goes 
through  a  stage  of  suppuration  and  then 
heals,  leaving  a  smooth,  white,  glistening 
scar  on  which  the  hair  never  grows.  If  the 
skin  is  only  scorched  apply  three  or  four 
times  a  day  the  common  lime  water  and 
linseed  oil  lotion  composed  of  one  part  of 
lime  water  to  two  parts  linseed  oil.  This 
relieves  the  pain,  protects  the  parts  from 
the  air  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  is  all 
right.  In  those  cases  where  the  skin  has 
been  burned  deeply  the  parts  should  be 
coated  with  boracic  ointment.  After  tne 
blister  breaks  there  is  nothing  better  than 
boracic  ointment  to  apply  to  the  raw  sur¬ 
faces.  It  should  be  laid  on  thickly  and 
protected  by  lint  or  absorbent  cotton,  kept 
in  place  by  a  bandage.  The  dressing  should  ; 
be  repeated  three  times  a  day  and  should 
be  conscientiously  attended  to. 

Bald  spots  are  common,  and  if  the  hair 
follicle  is  not  destroyed  it  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  into  activity,  but  if  dead,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  burn,  treatment  is  useless.  If 
the  baldness  is  caused  by  eczema  rub  the 
spots  sparingly  with  a  little  green  iodide1 
of  mercury,  wash  the  next  day  and  apply; 
lanolin  ointment.  The  following  lotion  isj 
also  useful  in  stimulating  the  activity  of, 
the  roots  of  the  hair:  tincture  of  can- 
tharides,  two  drams;  water  of  rosemary, j 
two  drams ;  glycerine,  four  drams ;  waterj 
to  make  eight  ounces.  Apply  twice  a  day; 
and  use  care  to  avoid  getting  into  the  eyes 
and  ears  as  the  dog  will  object  vigorously 
to  treatment  if  he  is  once  hurt  during  it.j 
(to  be  continued  next  month) 


A  GIFT 


YOU  CAN  OBTAIN  A  LARGE  (8x9) 
COLORED  REPRODUCTION  OF  THESE  TWO 
MINIATURE  PICTURES  FREE  BY  SUB¬ 
SCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  &  STREAM 
AT  THE  PRESENT  YEARLY  RATE  OF  $2.00. 


THESE  TWO  MAGNIFICENT  masterpieces  by  Edmund  Osthaus 
and  H.  A.  Driscole,  mounted  on  bristol  art  board  (size  11  x  14  inches) 
without  lettering,  other  than  the  artist’s  signature,  will  be  mailed  free 
of  additional  cost,  to  anyone  sending  $2.00  for  a  yearly  subscription 
to  FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

DON’T  FAIL  to  take  advantage  of  this  money  saving  offer.  The 
single  copy  price  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM  is  20  cents  and  the 
yearly  subscription  rate  $2.00. 

PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
by  sending  $2.00  now  and  their  subscription  will  be  extended 
one  year  beyond  the  present  prepaid  period.  No  extra  charge 
for  Canadian  orders. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NINE  EAST  FORTIETH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Save  the 
Products 
of  the  Land 

FAT 

MORE 

FISH 

They  Feed 
Themselves 


FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 

FISH  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


America  s  lakes  and  streams  give  us  the  greatest  fish  supply  on  earth. 
Make  this  supply  available  by  taking  part  in  the 


NATIONAL  FISHING  CONTEST 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

Forest  anc  stream 

CERTIFICATES  and  Lapel  Buttons  lor  all  who  add  25  pounds  of  fish 
to  the  nation’s  food  supply. 

CASH  PRIZES— Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  for  those  who  catch  the 

largest  fish.  jlSlf’  *  Hr- 

GO  FISHING  AND  HELP  UNCLE  SAM 

'  V.ro-  \ 


“Fish  for  Uncle  Sam 


Save  The  Products  of 


SAY,  MISTER 
HOW  IS 
YOUR  DOG? 

IF  he  is  all  run-down,  thin  and  un¬ 
thrifty,  if  his  coat  is  harsh  and 
staring,  his  eyesmatterated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him— 

Eating  Grass  Won’t  Help  Him 

Dent’s  Condition  Pills  Will 

They  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog 
eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are  affected  with  mange,  eczema, 
or  some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  mem. 


Price,  Per  Box,  50  Cents 

The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  io  cents. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  write  to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for 
postage — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


THE  FIRST  OUTDOOR  JOURNAL  PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA 
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Price,  20  cents 
at  Newsdealers. 


Published  Monthly.  Subscription 'Rales:  United  States,  S2.00  a  year;  Canada.  $->.ocra  year;  Foreign. Countries.  Sj.oo  a  year. 
Single  Copies,  20  cents.  Entered  in  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Mail  Matter. 
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Stewart  &  Kidd  Company’s 

Sport,  Travel  and  Fishing  Books 


LAKE  AND  STREAM 

GAME  FISHING 

A  Practical  Book  on  the  Popular  Fresh 
Water  Game  Fish,  the  Tackle  Necessary  and 
How  to  Use  It. 

By  Dixie  Carroll,  Editor  of  the  National 

Sportsman  and  Fishing  Editor  of  the 

Chicago  Herald. 

Columbus  Post-Dispatch : 

If  you  want  "rod  and  reel"  facts,  presented  with 
♦he  scent  of  wild  flowers  and  the  sparkle  of  rippling 
waters,  read  "Lake  and  Stream  Game  Fishing"  and 
you  will  long  for  another  try  at  the  bass  or  trout.  If 
you  are  a  veteran,  it's  a  certainty  you  will  eagerly  read 
the  book  from  cover  to  cover,  for  it's  practical  and 
chockful  of  information  only  learned  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  If  uninitiated  in  the  charming  sport,  you  will 
pine  for  a  "hook,  pole  and  worm,"  just  to  see  if  there 
is  as  much  pleasure  in  the  sport  as  "Dixie"  declares. 
Then  you  will  be  inoculated  for  all  time,  and  the  call 
of  the  lake  and  stream  will  ring  in  your  ears  until 
the  last  summons. 

Seasonable  facts  that  effect  the  fishing  con¬ 
ditions.  Information  that  will  be  found  in¬ 
valuable  to  the  beginner  and  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  angler  alike.  Written  from  actual  fish¬ 
ing  experiences. 

The  Basses,  Muskellonge,  Pike,  Pickerel, 
Wall-eyed  Pike  and  Trout  treated  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  manner  as  to  habits  and  peculiarities. 

Elaborately  Illustrated.  Cameo  Paper. 

Net  $2.00. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PARK 

By  Gen.  Hiram  M.  Chittenden 

An  entirely  new  and  revised  edition  of  this 
classic  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Ever  since  its  discovery  more  than  forty 
years  ago  The  Yellowstone  Park  has  grown 
in  popular  interest.  Its  natural  wonders  sur¬ 
pass  anything  to  be  found  in  like  compass 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Bulletin  of  American  Geographical  Society'. 
“There  is  practically  nothing  relating  to  the 
Park  of  interest  to  intelligent  readers  that  is 
not  treated  in  this  volume.” 

Ready's  Mirror:  “Gen.  Chittenden  possesses 
the  art  of  making  even  dry  statistics  bloom, 
and  his  book,  supplied  as  it  is  with  a  splendid 
index  and  a  map  to  delight,  is  replete  with 
human  interest.” 

Toronto  Saturday  Night:  “Gen.  Chittenden  is 
naturally  in  a  position  to  write  with  authority 
on  the  development  of  this  wonderful  natural 
treasure-house  of  the  American  people.” 

Handsomely  Illustrated  on  Cameo  Paper. 

Three  Color  Cover  Jacket  showing  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Falls  in  its  Natural  Beauty. 

Net  $2.oo. 


ROOK  SE  THE 
BLACK  bass 

H£  n  s  Ha  LI. 


p  IP  ANY 


BOOK  OF  THE 

BLACK  BASS 

By  James  A.  Henshall,  M.  D. 

This  contains  The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass 
and  more  about  the  Black  Bass.  Comprises 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history  together 
with  a  practical  treatise  on  angling  and  fly¬ 
fishing,  with  a  full  account  of  tools,  imple¬ 
ments  and  tackle.  The  angling  portion  of  the 
volume  is  without  doubt  the  best  ever  written 
on  these  Fishes. 

“It  is  clear,  and  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  the  different  modes  of  fishing,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cuts  of  the  manner  of  holding 
the  rod,  castings,  and  diagrams  of  the  mode 
of  throwing  the  fly  so  that  it  seems  to  us  as 
if  the  merest  tyro  could  soon  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  by  carefully  reading  this  book  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  instructions.  Not  only  is  it  a  book 
for  the  beginner,  but  it  is  one  that  no  angler 
can  afford  to  do  without.” — Forest  and  Stream. 

140  Illustrations.  Net  $2.00. 

CAMP  FIRES 

IN  THE  YUKON 

By  Henry  A.  Auer 

In  this  book,  the  author,  an  explorer,  a 
hunter  of  big  game,  and  a  lover  of  the  Great 
Out-doors,  takes  the  reader  from  the  shut-in 
life  of  the  Cities  to  the  mighty  wilderness  of 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 

Hunters  of  big  game  will  revel  in  this  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  greatest  range  of  big  game  on  the 
continent;  lovers  of  animal  life  will  find  keen 
interest  in  observing  and  studying  with  Mr. 
Auer  the  habits  of  the  wild  life  of  the  far 
North,  while  the  reader  who  loves  the  Open 
Places  of  God’s  Great  Nature  will  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  intimate  contact  with  the  Majesty, 
Might  and  Beauty  of  the  Wilderness  of 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 

Numerous  Full  Page  Illustrations  on  Cameo 
Paper.  Handsome  Three  Color  Cover  Jacket. 

Net  $2.00. 


Indian  Tales,  Thrilling  Adventure  and  Hairbreadth  Escapes 

CHRONICLES  OF  BORDER  WARFARE 

By  Alexander  Scott  Withers 

A  most  important  history  of  the  Settlement  by  the  Whites  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  and 
of  the  Indian  Wars  and  Massacres  in  that  section  of  the  State.  With  anecdotes,  tales, 
and  stories  of  famous  Indian  Battles,  daring  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 

New  edition,  edited  and  annotated  by  Reuben  Goldthwaites,  with  a  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  the  late  Lyman  C.  Draper.  With  a  copious  index.  Third  Edition  Just  Ready. 
Net,  $2.50. 
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GETTING  A  MOUNTAINEERING  REPUTATION 

CLIMBING  MT.  WHITNEY,  THE  HIGHEST  PEAK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CALLS  THE  ONE 
BIG  BLUFF  IN  AMERICAN  MOUNTAINS  AND  IS  SAFER  THAN  WALKING  ON  A  SIDEWALK 

By  EMERSON  HOUGH 


ONE  of  the  unaccountable  vagaries  of 
the  human  mind  is  the  universal  am¬ 
bition  to  climb  some  innocent  and 
inoffensive  mountain  which  never  did  any¬ 
body  any  harm.  If  mountains  were  in  any 
way  possessed  of  predatory  habits,  or  were 
in  the  least  disposed  to  wander  from  their 
own  dooryard  and  look  for  trouble,  it 
might  be  different,  but  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it  you  cannot  im¬ 
agine  anything  more  meek  and 
humble  than  the  average  mountain. 

And  yet  people  equip  themselves 
with  goggles  and  alpine  stocks,  and 
shoes  that  hurt  their  feet,  and  go 
out  and  climb  some  unresisting 
eminence,  and  then  come  back  and 
have  their  pictures  taken.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  a  part  of  the  great 
human  egotism,  the  wish  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  reason  of  having 
done  something  different. 

True,  mountain  climbing  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  walking  on  a  sidewalk. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  safer.  As  for 
my  own  self,  I  always  looked  on 
the  mountain  climber  with  the  same 
gentle  leniency  I  would  accord  to 
a  boy  with  a  sore  thumb,  or  a  lady 
with  a  past.  I  have  had  to  climb 
a  few  mountains  sometimes,  but,  as 
the  advertising  page  says,  there  was 
a  reason — usually  there  was  a  sheep 
or  goat  up  on  top.  As  for  climb¬ 
ing  mountains  simply  for  the  sake 
of  saying  I  had  done  it,  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  that  could  have 
been  charged  against  me. 

Still,  some  of  our  best  people  do 
climb  mountains.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  clubs  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  do  nothing  else — the 
Mazama  Club,  the  Sierra  Club,  or 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada.  I  be¬ 
long  to  the  Sierra  Club  now.  It  is 
very  simple  to  get  in.  After  you 
get  in  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  rest 
•on  your  laurels.  I  shall  never  have 
to  climb  any  more  mountains, 
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because  I  now  belong  to  the  Sierra  Club, 
hence  am  plumb  famous  if  I  never  do  any¬ 
thing  else. 

I  forget  how  many  feet  high  a  mountain 
has  to  be  before  you  can  acquire  merit 
through  it  sufficient  to  qualify  you  for  the 
Sierra  Club,  or  any  of  our  other  leading 
altitudinous  social  aggregations,  but  if  you 


climb  Mount  Whitney,  they  can  not  very 
well  keep  you  out  of  the  Sierra  Club,  un¬ 
less  you  are  cross-eyed  or  something. 

And  yet  Mount  Whitney  has  been 
climbed  by  babies  six  years  of  age  as  well 
as  babies  over  six.  All  it  needs  is  a  hand 
rail  and  a  new  stair  carpet,  and  you  would 
think  it  was  only  going  up  to  the  next  flat. 
There  are  thousands  of  peaks  in 
the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras  much 
harder  to  climb  than  Mount  Whit¬ 
ney,  although  much  lower  in  meas¬ 
ured  altitude.  There  is  no  use 
climbing  any  of  these,  because  that 
means  too  much  hard  work,  besides 
it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  easier  to 
climb  Mount  Whitney,  which  is  the 
highest  peak  in  the  entire  United 
States.  It  is  almost  twice  as  high 
as  the  Flatiron  Building  in  New 
York  City. 

Mount  Whitney  is  located  some¬ 
where  in  eastern  California,  in  the 
exact  center  of  a  great  many  other 
mountains,  nearly  all  of  which  look 
higher  than  it  does, .but  which  are 
not.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Bishop,  California,  on  the  wfest  by 
Visalia,  and  on  the  north  by  Yo- 
semite  Park.  On  the  south  it  has 
no  boundary,  and  that  is  where 
you  climb  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
tell  after  your  hazardous  exploit 
that  you  rode  almost  all  the  wav- 
up  on  a  broad  gauged  mule  which 
is  rigged  with  never  slip  tires.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  Mount  Whit¬ 
ney  has  ever  been  climbed  all  the 
way  up  by  a  mule,  but  it  certainly 
is  the  case  that  the  United  States 
Geographical  Survey  had  mules  up 
on  top  of  it — that  is,  almost  on  top 
of  it. 

Going  down  in  the  night  the 
party  got  among  the  rocks,  having 
been  delayed  by  the  slowness  of 
one  of  the  members  to  get  down. 
As  not  even  a  mule  cared  to  walk 
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The  Stephen  T.  Mather  party  on  the  Wh  itney  Meadow  in  the  core  of  the  Sierras 


down  stairs  at  night,  they  all  concluded  to 
stay  where  they  were  until  daylight.  The 
packers  took  the  lead  mule  firmly  by  his 
forefeet  and  spread  them  out,  one  on  one 
rock  and  another  on  another.  Then  they 
adjusted  his  hind  legs  in  similar  fashion. 
The  mule  stood  three  or  four  hours  until 
daybreak,  then  yawned,  wagged  an  ear,  and 
went  on  down  the  mountain. 

That  was  the  mule  my  friend  McCor¬ 
mick,  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad,  rode  when  we  climbed 
Mount  Whitney.  I  had  another  mule  of 
equal  capability.  If  they  had  not  halloaed 
at  us  and  stopped  us,  we  would  have  rid¬ 
den  clear  on  up,  and  probably  never  found 
the  mountain  top  at  all.  They  said  it 
was  not  professional  to  ride  a  mule  all  the 
way  up — that  it  is  considered  better  form 
to  stop  at  the  foot  of  the  Chimney,  and 
take  two  or  three  hours  to  go  up  on  foot 
— it  must  be  at  least  2,500  feet  that  you 
are  supposed  to  climb  on  foot.  It  is  a 
good  thing  they  told  us  about  that,  or 
McCormick  and  I  might  never  have  gotten 
into  the  Sierra  Club  at  all. 

Mount  whitney  is  14,502  feet 

high  in  its  stocking  feet,  a  few,  at 
least,  higher  than  anything  else  in 
our  proud  republic — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
United  States  proper.  There  are  moun¬ 
tains  up  in  Alaska  which  make  it  look 
like  a  bent  nickel,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  these  when  you  are  out  after  a 
reputation  as  a  mountain  climber.  I  know 
Mount  Whitney  is  this  high  because  Brad¬ 
ford  Marshall,  Chief  Geographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  says  it  is 
that  high.  He  is  the  man  that  makes  the 
maps,  put  in  all  the  contour  lines,  and 
measures  all  the  mountain  peaks.  He  is 
the  only  sensible  mountain  climber  I  know 
of — he  gets  a  salary  for  doing  it.  None 
of  us  did. 

You  can  climb  Mount  Whitney  from  the 
east  side  or  from  the  west  side.  Some 
day  there  will  be  a  road  across  the  Sier¬ 
ras  in  there  somewhere — it  was  part  of 
our  business  to  find  out  whether  one  could 


be  built.  Usually  parties  go  in  from  the 
west  side,  which  means  that  they  go 
through  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  or 
else  up  the  Kaweah  Valley;  thence,  wind¬ 
ing  around  via  Timber  Gap  and  Farewell 
Gap  or  the  Franklin  Pass,  until  they  get 
over  into  the  Kern  River  Valley.  The 
usual  camp  for  climbing  Mount  Whitney 
on  the  west  side  is  at  what  is  known  as 
the  Crabtree  Meadows. 

When  you  get  there  you  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  famous  Golden  Trout  country. 
There  are  several  streams  here  each  of 
which  has  a  yellowish  bottom  and  which 
hence  raises  Golden  Trout.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  correct  thing  to  have  a  species  of 
these  named  after  you.  There  were 
eighteen  in  our  party,  and  each  of  us  had 
a  new  species  named  after  him.  When 
you  are  in  the  business  of  getting  famous 
there  is  no  use  drawing  a  line  too  soon. 

Of  course,  going  in  to  climb  Mount 
Whitney  means  a  pack  train  for  a  week 
or  two  weeks — the  longer  you  are  there 
the  better  you  will  like  it.  Our  party  was 
a  very  modest  and  simple  one — we  only 
had  fifty-odd  horses  and  mules,  and  half  a 
dozen  packers  and  a  dozen  or  two  guests. 

It  is  perfectly  simple  to  run  a  pack  train 
of  this  kind  if  you  are  a  friend  of  Stephen 
T.  Mather,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  at  Washington.  He  has  Alad¬ 
din  skinned  both  ways  of  the  deck.  He 
gets  a  princely  salary  of  $2,700  a  year,  or 
maybe,  as  has  earlier  been  said,  $2,750. 
Incidentally — and  very  usefully — he  is  the 
king  of  the  Cannibal  Borax  Islands,  and 
has  been  for  so  long  that  it  takes  a  twen¬ 
ty  mule  team  now  to  haul  his  cigarette 
money.  Still,  you  need  that  much  money 
to  climb  Mount  Whitney,  if  you  are  also 
engaged  in  being  an  Assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

This  brings  one  to  certain  studies  of 
our  government  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  justly 
famous  for  his  skill  in  picking  out  assist¬ 
ants.  Having  induced  such  a  one  to  aban¬ 
don  his  own  business  for  the  sake  of  the 
aforesaid  princely  salary,  Mr.  Lane  ex¬ 


plains  to  him  gently  the  special  avenues 
along  which  the  Department  must  needs 
be  assisted. 

“Now,  take  that  new  automobile  road 
across  the  Sierras,”  he  says — “I  suppose  a  l 
very  fair  survey  could  be  made  for  thirty  | 
or  forty  thousand  dollars.  Then  we  need 
another  hotel  at  one  of  the  other  Parks —  i 
— it  wouldn’t  cost  a  cent  over  fifty  thou-  1 
sand  dollars.  Now  Steve — or  Adolph — or  1 
George — (here  fill  in  any  suitable  name  for 
an  assistant) — think  of  all  the  money  I 
give  you  in  that  salary  of  $2,750  here.  Out 
of  that  you  can  spend  this  $50,000  for  your 
pore  old  boss,  can’t  ya  ?” 

Here  there  is  business  of  the  Secretary 
leaning  against  the  door  of  his  office,  his 
lip  trembling,  and  his  eyes  suffused  with 
tears.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  for 
Steve,  or  Adolph,  or  George  to  do  except 
to  come  across,  whereupon  the  Secretary 
goes  back  into  his  office,  dries  his  tears  on 
the  corner  of  the  blotter  and  thinks  up 
some  new  place  where  the  Secretary  ought 
to  be  assisted. 

If  this  thing  keeps  up  we  certainly  will 
have  some  National  Parks — if  borax  lasts. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  Honor¬ 
able  Franklin  K.  Lane  would  come  out 
any  minute  with  the  suggestion  of  a  four 
story  hotel  on  top  of  Mount  Whitney  and 
an  upholstered  hand-rail  leading  all  the 
way  up.  It  is  even  money  that  if  he 
thinks  of  it  he  will  get  it.  The  Horn 
Stephen  T.  Mather  has  proved  himself  a 
grand  little  Assistant  so  far. 

The  reader  of  average  intelligence  will 
already  have  divined  the  best  way  in 
which  Mount  Whitney  can  be  climbed — it 
is  by  the  assistance  of  the  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary.  In  our  party  we  had  the 
said  Assistant — about  the  quietest  man  in 
the  party,  although  he  rode  a  large  and 
gaudy  white  mule  whose  loquacity  annoyed 
him  very  much.  And  then  came  the  Chief 
Geographer  aforesaid,  and  likewise  the 
Landscape  Engineer  of  all  the  National 
Parks.  Besides  that  we  had  a  real  live 
congressman  from  Massachusetts — the  old¬ 
est  congressman  in  the  House,  a  bachelor 
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of  sixty-odd  summers,  and  a  good  sport, 
although  it  was  his  first  trip  into  the  moun¬ 
tains.  We  had  likewise  the  vice  president 
of  a  railroad  as  aforesaid — about  as  near 
unlike  what  you  think  a  vice  president  of 
a  railroad  is  as  anything  you  ever  saw. 
We  had  the  editor  of  a  national  monthly 
which  has  just  hit  upon  the  pleasant  idea 
of  calling  its  galley  list  of  subscribers  a 
“Society.”  I  was  very  proud  when  I  found 
I  could  break  into  this  list  with  two  dol¬ 
lars.  Still,  he  wasn’t  proud,  although  his 
society'  of  select  souls  runs  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand.  He  likewise  had  never 
been  -west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
didn’t  really  know  that  geography  ran  so 
far  west.  Then  we  had  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control  of  California — 
which  I  never  knew  before  had  any  con¬ 
trol  at  all ;  and  a  State  Engineer  of  that 
State,  and  another  engineer  from  Hew 
York,  and  the  private  secretary  to  the  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary,  and  likewise  a 
paleontologist  of  international  fame  and  a 
long  connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  New  York.  Likewise  we  had  an 
illustrated  lecturer,  a  moving  picture  man, 
and  an  ex-minister,  who  was  also  an  author  ; 
although  these  last  three  were  obliged  to 
leave  after  a  day  or  two  in  camp.  Also 
we  had  the  editor  of  a  Visalia  newspaper, 
who  went  along  to  see  that  we  did  not  re¬ 
move  any  of  the  scenery.  Add  to  this  a 
bunch  of  hard  cow  punchers, 
packers,  and  others,  and  you 
have  the  ingredients  for  almost 
anything  yrou  like.  Naturally 
any'one  accustomed  to  live  in 
camp  with  large  parties  would 
suppose  that  here  was  the  set¬ 
ting  for  a  drama  of  crime — 
murder,  mutiny,  and  all  unkind¬ 
ness.  How'ever,  au  contraire,  as 
we  say  in  Chicago,  there  never 
was  a  pleasanter  party  out  of 
doors,  and  all  of  the  things 
which  might  have  happened  did 
not  happen  at  all. 

True,  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
thing  would  occur  to  liven  up 
matters.  For  instance,  one 
mule  walking  along  on  the  trail 
which  ascends  the  steep  moun¬ 
tain  side — the  said  mule  being 
fast  asleep,  as  they  nearly  al¬ 
ways  are  in  a  pack  train — in  its 
trance  walked  directly  off  the 
trail  and  fell  200  feet  down  the 
mountain  side,  including  in  its 
descent  a  crate  of  apples  and 
cantaloupes.  How  it  happened 
no  one  can  tell,  but  the  mule 
escaped  with  a  slight  abrasion 
on  its  nose,  and  a  few  slight  ab¬ 
rasions  on  the  cantaloupes.  Dis¬ 
covering  it  was  anchored  by  a 
tree  on  the  mountain  side,  it 
groaned,  walked  up  to  its  place 
in  the  train,  and  calmly  went  to 
sleep  again.  You  cannot  really 
hurt  a  mule  very  much.  They 
have  the  best  disposition  there  is. 

The  best  thing  about  a  mule 
is  his  versatility.  He  has  what 
is  known  as  a  flexible  motor  of 
two  speeds,  and  uses  no  strainer 
3n  his  gasoline.  Thus  one  day 
it  lunch  we  observed  my 
nule  Mike  looking  at  us 


with  an  expression  of  mingled  disap¬ 
pointment  and  longing  on  his  counten¬ 
ance.  It  was  an  easy  guess  that  he  desired 
something  to  eat,  like  the  rest  of  us,  so  we 
tried  him  with  things  that  the  rest  of  us 
were  enjoying.  Mike  with  much  gusto 
then  and  there  devoured  three  kinds  of 
preserves,  abundant  bread  and  butter  and 
some  toast,  half  a  can  of  sardines,  half  a 
pound  of  cake,  some  ripe  olives  and  some 
green  ones,  and  some  breakfast  bacon.  We 
tried  him  then  on  roast  beef,  and  found  he 
would  eat  it,  although  he  was  not  so  avid 
about  that  as  he  was  regarding  certain 
other  things — but  we  believe  that  was  only 
because  we  had  served  his  roast  beef  in 
the  form  of  dessert.  We  made  him  a  very 
nice  salad  out  of  leaves  from  all  of  the 
trees  which  stood  about  us,  and  in  fact 
never  found  anything  which  he  would  not 
eat.  I  believe  he  liked  Roquefort  cheese 
and  sardines  better  than  almost  anything 
else.  I  am  convinced  that  mules  never 
have  attained  the  station  in  life  which  be¬ 
longs  to  them.  There  ought  to  be  a 
Society  for  Sardines  for  Destitute  Mules. 
This  would  engage  the  ambition  of  a  lot 
of  our  enthusiastic  ladies. 

1FEAR  that  Mr.  Bradford  Marshall,  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Mather  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  Mount  Whitney,  was  guilty  of 
forgetting  to  read  in  the  handbooks  of  ex¬ 


pert  outfitters  all  the  usual  instructions 
about  going  light.  We  did  not  go  light. 
We  had  a  fourteen-foot  table,  two  cook 
stoves,  complete  table  silver,  napkins,  and 
everything  else  according.  We  had  fresh 
eggs  every  day,  fresh  cantaloupes  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  fresh  oranges,  lemons,  and 
everything  else  you  could  think  of,  beside 
the  usual  staples. 

\\  e  even  had  a  doctor  along — and  you 
would  think  from  the  equipment  that  a 
doctor  would  be  needed.  Our  doctor  was 
a  Vienna  graduate  who  lives  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  a  very  able  gentleman.  He  started 
in  on  the  trip  with  a  bright  and  cheerful 
countenance,  but  at  the  close  of  it  he  was 
the  saddest  man  you  ever  saw.  On  a  mule 
of  his  own  he  carried  a  complete  modern 
surgical  outfit,  including  a  hospital  with 
antiseptic  operating  chair,  anesthetic  appli¬ 
ances,  a  glass  case  of  tools  for  everything 
you  can  think  of,  and  a  well  equipped  drug 
store  with  large  red  and  green  lights, 
which  was  set  up  every  night  ready  for 
business. 

But  no  business  came.  Often  I  have 

seen  Doctor  S - standing  leaning  against 

the  trunk  of  a  tree,  his  strong  bosom  torn 
with  sobs.  “Look  at  ’em — look  at  ’em  eat. 
Sick— sick?  Do  they  look  it?”  Then  he 
would  shed  burning  tears.  He  was  ready 
at  any  time  to  cut  off  somebody’s  leg,  but 
everybody  was  so  busy  at  something  else 
beside  getting  fractures  or 
bruises  that  the  poor  doctor  left 
us  with  a  broken  heart — he 
hadn’t  had  anything  to  do. 

There  was  another  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  our  party 
of  whom  not  so  much  could  be 
said.  I  refer  to  Ty  Sing,  the 
cook.  Probably  you  never  heard 
of  Ty  Sing,  but  that  is  because 
you  do  not  know  much  about 
your  country.  Ty  Sing  is  the 
best  trail  cook  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  today.  He  has  been 
in  the  Geographical  Survey  ser¬ 
vice  for  twenty-odd  years,  and 
there  is  nothing  like  him.  Ty 
Sing  is  a  short  haired  China¬ 
man,  a  useful  man,  and  a  good 
citizen.  He  has  self  respect, 
speaks  perfect  English,  and  ex¬ 
pects  you  to  use  English  in 
talking  to  him.  Ty  Sing  is  a 
man  without  a  country.  He  was 
born  in  Nevada  City  fifty-odd 
years  ago,  but  although  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  apparent  that  he  was 
born  somewhere,  there  is  no¬ 
body  alive  in  the  world  who  can 
prove  it.  He  ought  to  be,  and 
practically  is,  an  American 
citizen,  and  a  good  one,  yet  he 
cannot  vote.  Neither  can  he  go 
back  to  China,  and  be  a  Chinese 
citizen.  Hence,  being  unable  to 
be  either  American  or  Chinese, 
he  annexed  himself  to  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Survey.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  Ty  Sing  I 
think  the  United  States  would 
go  out  of  business  in  that  de¬ 
partment. 

Ty  Sing  and  his  assistant, 
Eugene,  are  another  part  of  the 
best  system  in  climbing  Mount 
Whitney.  True,  they  make  you 
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Early  morning  with  the  pack  train 

get  up  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  meals 
are  sure  to  be  on  time  with  Ty  Sing  at  the 
head.  Always  he  comes  in  at  night  smiling 
and  singing,  at  the  head  of  the  pack  train, 
leading  his  mule  with  the  two  cook  stoves 
packed  on  its  back,  and  Eugene  leading  or 
driving  his  certain  other  mule  laden  with 
cooking  utensils ;  said  mule  being  named 
Panginkey,  an  animal  of  much  fame. 

For  a  time  Ty  Sing  was  sad  during  our 
justly  famous  expedition.  The  milk  mule 
did  not  get  into  camp  the  first  night  out 
from  Sequoia  Park.  That  is  to  say,  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  mule  laden  with  some  250 
pounds  of  condensed  milk  and  cream,  is  at 
the  present  writing  lost  somewhere  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Sierras.  It  has  never  been 
heard  from  since.  If  some  bunch  of 
prospectors  runs  across  that  mule,  it  will 
be  better  for  them  than  any  mineral  strike 
they  can  make  in  that  neck  of  the  woods. 

WHAT  made  our  party  of  brave  ad¬ 
venturers  leave  the  safety  of  home 
and  journey  into  the  terrors  of  the 
virgin  wilderness  which  surrounds  Mount 
Whitney — the  same  country  where  adven¬ 
turous  Fremont  was  once  cast  away  and 
obliged  to  live  on  mule  straight?  The 


answer  to  that  question 
runs  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  appreciation  for 
great  and  interesting 
natural  objects.  The 
trail  to  Mount  Whit¬ 
ney  lies  across  Sequoia 
National  Park,  which 
is  the  father  of  the 
Sierra  National  Parks. 
As  first  laid  out  by  its 
progenitors  —  Walker, 
Tuohy,  Stewart  and 
others  —  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  ran 
from  Visalia  nearly  to 
the  Funeral  Range,  and 
included  Mount  Whit¬ 
ney,  the  Kern  River 
country,  the  King’s 
River  country,  what  is 
now  Yosemite  Park, 
and  pretty  much  every¬ 
thing  else  on  the  map. 

Those  were  days, 
however,  when  some 
of  our  industrious  lum¬ 
bermen  were  acquiring 
their  timber  holdings — 
days  also  when  we  had 
politics  in  Washington, 
so  to  speak.  It  became 
rumored  that  there  was 
good  timber  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  mineral  to 
be  had  over  in  fore- 
ninst ;  the  authorities 
at  Washington  began 
to  apply  certain  restric¬ 
tions  to  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  these  early 
conservationists.  Years 
have  passed  since  then. 
That  beautiful  and 
splendid  mountain 
range  between  the 

great  tree  groves  and 

the  Owens  River  Val¬ 

ley  far  to  the  west 
has  become  more  generally  known.  It 

has  been  discovered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  mountain  ranges  in  all  the 

world.  There  are  few,  if  any,  mines  of 
any  value  in  it  now,  and  there  are  not 
very  many  cattle — and  none  too  fat  at  that, 
as  we  may  testify. 

Now,  in  any  large  national  point  of  view 
there  ought  to  be  a  highway  across  the 
Sierras  at  this  point — an  opening  into  the 
central  valleys  of  California,  which  would 
mean  far  greater  prosperity  for  these  val¬ 
leys.  These  mountains  are  too  good  to  be 
held  back  from  the  American  public.  They 
are  of  no  use  to  anybody  as  they  are,  but 
they  ought  to  be  of  use  to  everyone,  not 
only  to  the  citizens  of  our  country,  but  to 
those  of  other  countries. 

It  seeming,  therefore,  that  the  early  idea 
of  the  Big  Tree  Park  was  after  all  a  good 
one,  there  is  now  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
limits  of  Sequoia  Park  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  part  of  the  Kern  River 
Valley,  Mount  Whitney,  and  something  of 
that  magnificent,  though  practically  un¬ 
known,  mountain  range  which  lies  deep  in 
the  interior  of  the  Sierra.  A  casual  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  personnel  of  our  party  will 
show  that  it  was  competent  to  investigate 


and  to  report  on  the  virtues  of  this  region. 
If  you  yourself  need  a  personal  reputation 
as  a  hardy  mountaineer,  there  is  no  better 
prescription  possible  than  to  join  such  a 
party  as  ours — if  you  can. 

AS  to  what  we  saw  in  that  wonderful 
region,  you  cannot  convey  much  idea 
of  it  by  pen  or  camera.  In  the  novel 
“Westward  Ho!”  written  by  Canon  Charles 
Kingsley — he  could  write  a  bit,  too,  al¬ 
though  he  had  no  dictaphone  and  no  es¬ 
tablished  rate  per  word  as  famous  authors 
have  today — I  find  the  following  passage: 

“Yes.  The  mind  of  man  is  not  so  'in¬ 
finite,’  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  that  word, 
as  people  fancy ;  and  however  greedy  the 
appetite  for  wonder  may  be,  while  it  re¬ 
mains  unsatisfied  in  everyday  European 
life,  it  is  as  easily  satiated  as  any  other 
appetite,  and  then  leaves  the  senses  of  its 
possessor  as  dull  as  those  of  a  city  gour¬ 
mand  after  a  Lord  Mayor’s  feast.  Only 
the  highest  minds — our  Humboldts,  and 
Bonplands,  and  Schomburgks  (and  they 
only  when  quickened  to  an  almost  un¬ 
healthy  activity  by  civilization) — can  go  on 
long  appreciating  where  Nature  is  insa¬ 
tiable,  imperious,  maddening,  in  her  de¬ 
mands  on  our  admiration.  The  very  power 
of  observing  wears  out  under  the  rush  of 
ever  new  objects;  and  the  dizzy  spectator 
is  fain  at  last  to  shut  the  eyes  of  his  soul, 
and  take  refuge  (as  West  Indian  Spaniards 
do)  in  tobacco  and  stupidity.  The  man, 
too,  who  has  not  only  eyes  but  utterance — 
what  shall  he  do  where  all  words  fail  him? 
Superlatives  are  but  inarticulate,  after  all, 
and  give  no  pictures  even  of  size  any  more 
than  do  numbers  of  feet  and  yards;  and 
yet  what  else  can  we  do,  but  heap  super¬ 
lative  on  superlative,  and  cry,  ‘Wonderful, 
wonderful !  and  after  that  wonderful,  past 
all  whooping?’  What  Humboldt’s  self  can¬ 
not  paint,  we  will  not  try  to  daub.” 

THE  Sierras  are  a  wonderful  country 
for  perspective.  No  place  in  the  world 
is  equal  to  this  region  in  the  way  of 
exact  perspective.  The  average  human  being 
leaving  the  states  of  the  east  believes  him¬ 
self  to  be  about  as  tall  as  the  Woolworth 
Building.  After  he  has  passed  a  day  in 
the  giant  forest  he  shrinks  to  about  the 
size  of  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Chicago. 
The  third  day  out  from  the  forest  he  is, 
even  in  his  own  estimation,  not  much  taller 
than  a  bantam  rooster,  and  he  awakes  every 
morning  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  been 
sleeping  under  too  many  bed-clothes.  The 
entire  experience  of  a  trip  through  these 
mountains  is  almost  as  much  stupifying  as 
amazing. 

Of  course,  from  the  giant  forest  east¬ 
ward  all  travel  must  be  by  pack  train  and 
saddle  animal.  The  average  daily  progress 
in  this  fashion  of  locomotion  is  nominally 
20  miles,  but  the  term,  “mile,”  should  al¬ 
ways  be  used  in  quotation  and  question 
marks.  The  mountain  mile  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  in  the  way  of  kinship  wit! 
the  mile  which  forms  a  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  ordinary  country.  While  the  trail 
is  laid  out  as  much  as  possible  on  good 
contour  lines,  one  is  lucky  to  get  through 
a  day’s  travel  without  climbing  at  least  one 
summit  which  may  be  at  least  five  or  six 
thousand  feet  up  on  side,  and  as  much  or 
more  down  another. 
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The  pack  mules  and  the  box  hitch 


Roughly,  the  course  of  the  journey  from 
Visalia  on  the  west  of  the  Sierras  to  Lone 
Pine  Station  on  the  east  is  northeast  to  the 
Giant  Forest ;  southeast  to  the  Redwood 
Meadows ;  southeast  to  Mineral  King  over 
the  Big  Timber  Gap ;  southeast  to  Soda 
Springs  over  the  Farewell  Gap — which 
brings  one  to  the  Kern  River  Valley. 
Thence  one  goes  almost  due  north  for  two 
days’  journey,  then  turning  to  the  east  and 
southeast  to  reach  the  Crabtree  Meadow, 
which  is  the  usual  camp  for  parties  ascend¬ 
ing  the  mountain.  Thence  one  goes  south¬ 
east  to  the  Whitney  Meadows,  due  east  to 
the  Horseshoe  Meadow,  and  thence  down 
a  steep  pitch  into  the  warm  valley  of  the 
Owens  River,  where  one  reaches  railway 
and  automobile  transportation  once  more. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  ten  days’  journey 
of  this  sort  will  have  netted  somewhere 
between  180  and  200  miles,  as  near  as  miles 
can  be  measured  in  this  sort  of  travel.  We 
cut  out  one  camp,  going  from  the  Mineral 
King  camp  east  over  the  Franklin  Pass, 
instead  of  southeast  to  the  Soda  Springs 
and  the  Kern  River  Valley.  It  was  well 
that  we  did  so,  for  the  view  from  the 
Franklin  Pass  off  to  the  east  is  one  of  the 
wonderful  views  of  the  world.  The  Ka- 
weah  Peaks,  the  Chagoopa  Plateau,  and  all 
that  mass  of  mountains  which  lie  around 
Whitney  proper  can  be  seen  far  off  to  the 
east.  One  looks  entirely  across  the  deep 
cut  valley  of  the  Kern,  indeed,  would  have 
no  notion  of  its  presence.  North,  south, 
east,  or  west  are  mountains,  and  again 
mountains — and  such  mountains !  A  sort 
of  delirium  seizes  one  in  surroundings  such 
as  these.  One  does  not  wish  to  go  back 
to  civilization  at  all.  The  world  seems 
very  far  away,  and  one  seems  put  back 
into  some  primordial  state  of  being  in 
which  civilization  has  not  yet  dawned. 

WE  found  snow  on  the  Franklin  Pass, 
but  not  enough  to  offer  serious 
trouble.  As  we  broke  down  from 
this  summit,  heading  into  the  valley  or  Rat¬ 
tlesnake  Creek,  which  was  to  form  the  stiff 
stairway  down  to  the  Kern  River  Valley, 
we  had  offered  to  us — at  least  those  who 
went  down  in  advance  had  it  offered — one 
of  the  most  splendid  mountain  pictures  it 
ever  was  my  fortune  to  see,  and  one  which 
I  fancy  not  many  ever  will  see.  Our  pack 
train  was  coming  down  the  trail — fifty-odd 
animals  in  all — and  as  it  chanced  they  were 
all  deployed  on  the  steep  mountain  side 
where  the  trail  zig-zagged  sharply,  the  grad¬ 
ing  being  too  steep  to  take  straight  down. 
As  the  animals  were  strung  out  on  the  trail 
they  occupied  a  number  of  these  short  legs, 
so  that  they  were  moving  in  six  or  eight 
different  directions  at  the  same  time.  The 
whole  mountain  side  seemed  alive,  and  as 
the  train  came  down,  hurrying  under  the 
exhortations  of  the  pack  men,  there  was 
something  military,  or  more  than  military, 
about  the  sight  which  made  the  blood  of 
every  man  who  saw  it  leap  more  rapidly. 
Had  there  been  a  moving  picture  camera 
there  at  the  time  there  would  have  been 
an  opportunity  for  such  a  picture  as  per¬ 
haps  never  again  will  be  seen  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Ours  was  one  of  the  largest  pack 
trains  which  ever  went  into  the  Sierras, 
and  it  just  chanced  that,  close-bunched  to¬ 
gether,  it  struck  this  zig-zag  descent  at  just 
such  a  place  as  would  have  offered  a  mov¬ 


ing  picture  camera 
the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  But  our 
moving  picture  man 
by  this  time  had 
gone  back  home  from 
Mineral  Springs  the 
day  before,  so 
no  record  ever  was 
made  of  that  splen¬ 
did  and  stirring  spec¬ 
tacle,  whose  like  not 
many  mountain  men 
ever  have  seen. 

It  is  a  sharp  and 
very  difficult  pitch 
down  the  Rattlesnake 
into  the  splendid  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Kern 
River,  but  once  there 
the  going  is  easier. 

We  made  a  late  camp 
on  that  day  of  the 
drive  from  Franklin 
Pass — and  that  the 
pack  train  came 
through  without  the 
loss  of  an  animal  was 
proof  of  as  good 
train  work  in  the 
mountains  as  this 
writer  at  least  has 
ever  seen — it  must 
have  been  something 
like  25  miles  that  day, 
and  the  train  was  on 
the  trot  two-thirds 
of  the  time. 

But  what  a  camp 
that  night — and  how 
Ty  Sing  did  rise  in 
the  estimation  o  f 
every  hungry  moth¬ 
er’s  son  of  us  1  Now 
we  rested  for  a  day, 
and  got  many  scores 
of  trout,  and  made 
little  journeys  here 
and  there,  and  won¬ 
dered  at  the  splendid 
and  imperishable  pictures,  which  are  hung 
mile  after  mile  along  the  steep  wall  of 
this  canyon,  so  little  known  to  us  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  own  it. 

There  is  a  day’s  journey  from  the  Funs- 
ton  Meadows,  where  we  made  our  fourth 
camp,  to  the  Junction  Meadow,  where  one 
climbs  up  really  out  of  the  Kern  River 
Valley  and  crosses  the  divide,  to  come  that 
night  into  the  open  spaces  of  Crabtree 
Meadows,  where  one  camps  for  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Whitney  proper.  It  runs  quickly 
in  the  telling,  and  all  too  quickly  in  the 
actual  experience ;  but  the  man  who  plans 
on  the  ascent  of  Whitney  may  figure  that 
he  is  six  days  out  at  least  when  he  camps 
on  the  night  previous  to  his  ascent  of  the 
mountain. 

UP  to  this  time  our  worthy  doctor  had 
been  in  a  state  of  gloom,  since  there 
was  little  for  him  to  do.  but  now  he 
chirked  up  and  freely  offered  to  take  off 
an  arm  or  a  leg  for  any  gentleman  who 
needed  such  attention.  At  times  during  the 
trip  the  hopes  of  our  company  physician 
rose  very  high,  especially  when  we  were 
packing  some  of  the  mules.  There  was  one 
jf  the  latter  by  the  name  of  Joe  Huntoon, 


which  promised  a  tragedy  every  morning — 
one  time  he  held  still  until  the  packs  were 
put  on  him,  and  then  calmly  proceeded  to 
vault  over  the  horse  of  an  adjacent  cow- 
puncher  who  had  done  nothing  but  hold  his 
ear  to  take  his  mind  off  himself.  One  mule 
and  two  horses  went  down  in  a  bunch.  I 
say  the  doctor  looked  cheerful  then.  But, 
wonderful  to  state,  everybody  got  up  un¬ 
hurt.  I  heard  the  medical  man  mutter 
things  under  his  breath.  “Curses  on  the 
luck!”  said  he.  “Every  plan  gone  wrong!” 
But  now  the  worthy  doctor  chanced  to  no¬ 
tice  a  certain  difficulty  in  the  writer’s 
breathing  apparatus — which  later  proved  to 
be  nothing  less  infantile  than  a  good  case 
of  whooping  cough — and  his  face  once 
more  was  wreathed  with  smiles. 

“You  must  not  climb,”  said  he.  “If  you 
do  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  I  to  him,  “I  wouldn’t 
ask  that  of  anybody.” 

“No,”  he  went  on,  “if  you  climb  that 
mountain  you  certainly  will  get  fatty  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  heart  and  diaphanitis  of  both 
lungs.  If  you  go  up  on  that  mountain  you 
will  never  come  down  alive.” 

“Say  not  so,  doctor,”  said  I,  pleadingly. 
(continued  on  page  434) 
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but  somehow  he  seemed  to  be  sleepy 


The  author  making  a  graceful  cast  after 
practicing  only  a  few  minutes 


Here  is  a  lifelike,  full-length  portrait  of 
the  playful  sea  salmon  that  jumped 


POLING  PEQUISSET  POOLS  WITH  PETER 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  RELATES  HIS  EXPERIENCES  IN  MORE  OR  LESS  PRIVATE 
POOLS  WHILE  PURSUING  SALMO  SALAR  ON  ITS  ANNUAL  HOLIDAY  FROM  THE  SEA 


OR  years  I  had  read  tall  tales  about 
catching  that  royal  fighter,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Salmon,  and  had  bent  my  ear  until 
it  nearly  broke  every  time  I  could  listen 
to  an  angler  who  had  indulged  in  this 
sport,  but  I  had  never  been  there  myself. 
Therefore  you  can  imagine  that  anticipa¬ 
tion  w.  s  high  within  me  when,  on  a  bright 
and  crisp  latter- June  morning,  I  stepped 
into  the  bow  of  a  20-foot  canoe  in  front 
of  Pete  Lanigan’s  camp  on  the  Pequisset 
River  and  tucked  my  feet  under  me,  while 
Pete,  able-bodied  guide,  got  in  astern, 
pushed  off  into  the  current  and  began 
poling  upstream. 

You,  Gentle  Reader,  are  probably  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  to  fishing.  So  am  I — therefore 
I  will  not  go  into  details  about  how  I  first 
got  into  touch  with  Pete  and  corresponded 
for  weeks  with  him  relative  to  this  trip, 
outfit,  etc.  Suffice  to  say  that  here  I  was 
faring  forth  on  the  swiftly  sliding  bosom 
of  the  Pequisset  for  my  first  whack  at  the 
big  fellows  which  journey  up  the  fresh¬ 
water  streams  on  their  annual  pilgrimage, 
but  spend  the  rest  of  the  year  “somewhere 
in  the  Atlantic.” 

I  had  arrived  the  evening  before  and 
had  talked  fishing  prospects  with  Peter  un¬ 
til  he  began  to  yawn  his  head  off.  Then 
I  bunked  up  to  ponder  what  he  had  told 
me  and  to  sleep  fitfully,  only  to  dream  that 
I  was  connected  with  the  biggest  silver 
monster  that  ever  came  out  of  the  Pe¬ 
quisset  and  to  wake  up  suddenly  with  my 
heart  going  a  mile  a  minute. 

Most  of  the  Pequisset  water  is  leased  by 
sportsmen  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  Boston,  but  Lanigan’s  land  abutted  on 
two  pools  which  he  held  for  himself  and 
the  few  fishermen  he  entertained  during 
the  summer.  A  curious  character  was 
Peter — tall,  lank,  lean,  lithe,  with  a  merry 
smile  and  twinkling  gray  eyes  which  over¬ 
looked  nothing.  He  was  as  strong  as  a 
bull,  but  as  gentle  as  a  kitten  and  talked 
with  a  curious  drawl.  He  was  that  sort 
of  guide  that  would  make  a  sportsman  say 
to  himself,  “Well,  I’ll  go  the  limit  with 
this  guy — I’m  in  good  hands.”  That  was 
Lanigan. 

“We’ll  whip  the  Boulder  Pool  first,”  says 
Pete  as  he  drove  the  canoe  easily  up¬ 
stream,  poling  against  the  six-mile -an- 
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hour  current,  “and  if  we  don’t  get  nothin’ 
there,  we’ll  come  back  for  lunch  and  spend 
the  afternoon  at  the  Ledge  Pool  below 
camp.  We  ort  to  dig  one  out  somewhere 
today — right  straight  ahead  as  the  bow 
pints  you’ll  see  a  deer.” 

Sure  enough,  standing  knee-deep  near 
the  right  bank,  a  little  way  upstream  was 
a  handsome  doe.  Presently  she  heard  the 
click  of  the  canoe-pole  and  with  wide  eyes 
and  ears  erect,  watched  us  steadily  draw¬ 
ing  nearer,  then  suddenly  she  whirled  and 
in  two  bounds  was  in  the  brush  giving  us 
a  farewell  wave  with  her  “white  flag.” 

After  15  minutes  poling  we  came  up 
to  Boulder  Pool,  so  named  because  of 
a  great  big  rock  in  midstream  at  the 
lower  end  of  it.  This  pool  was  perhaps 
200  yards  long.  It  was  merely  a  broaden¬ 
ing  and  deepening  of  the  river  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  swifter  and  shallower 
water  above  and  below  it.  At  no  place 
was  the  pool  more  than  five  feet  deep  and 
the  bottom  was  plainly  to  be  seen.  As  Pete 
pushed  up  over  the  bar  into  the  pool  he 
hugged  the  left  bank  closely  and  reversed 
his  pole,  using  the  unshod  end  to  make  less 
noise.  Pushing  well  above  the  pool-head 
he  swung  the  canoe  out  into  the  current 
letting  the  bow  turn  down  stream  and  when 
he  had  drifted  to  our  first  position  he 
dropped  anchor  (a  heavy  lead  weight  run¬ 
ning  thru  a  pulley  at  the  stern)  and  there 
we  hung  with  the  water  sliding  swiftly 
by  under  us. 

Pete  moved  forward  just  behind  me. 
“Now,  sir,”  says  he,  sweeping  his  eyes 
over  the  pool  and  taking  a  squint  at  the 
sky,  “I  think  we’ll  offer  ’em  a  Black  Dose, 
double-hook,  number  eight  —  leetle  too 
bright  for  a  very  gay  fly  today,  don’t  you 
think?”  “Pete,”  says  I,  “if  what  I  don’t 
know  about  this  game  was  in  a  book  it 
would  keep  you  in  readin’  matter  all  win¬ 
ter.”  Well,  Pete  tied  a  Black  Dose  on  the 
end  of  my  nine-foot  leader  and  told  me 
to  go  to  it. 

Now  casting  a  fly  with  a  double-handed 
rod  16  feet  long  and  weighing  15  ounces 
is  a  different  proposition  from  swinging  a 
five-ounce  bamboo  with  a  simple  wrist 
movement.  According  to  instructions  from 
Pete  I  began  with  a  short  line  (not  much 
longer  than  the  length  of  the  rod),  flip¬ 


ping  the  fly  first  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
canoe  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Soon 
as  it  struck  the  water  the  current  carried 
it  around  in  a  quarter  circle  until  it  hung 
below  the  bow  and  as  it  swung  around  I 
gave  it  a  gentle  twitching  motion  which  is 
supposed  to  make  an  old  bull  salmon  hun¬ 
gry  for  feathers.  After  making  these  two 
casts  I  stripped  off  say  four  or  five  feet 
of  line  from  the  reel  and  repeated  the  op¬ 
eration,  casting  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  After  I  had  out  all  the  line  I  could 
cast  without  hanging  myself  Pete  would 
pull  anchor  and  drop  the  canoe  down  a 
bit,  when  I  would  start  in  casting  again 
where  I  left  off.  Thus  the  pool  is  covered 
from  top  to  bottom.  If  there  is  a  salmon 
in  it  he  sees  your  fly  (unless  he  is  blind 
or  has  his  eyes  shut)  and  if  he  wants  it 
he  will  take  it,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Wi  had  half  fished  the  pool  without, 
any  indication  there  was  a  fish  in, 
it  when  suddenly  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pool  a  beautiful  salmon  shot  into  I 
the  air  four  or  five  feet  and  after  making, 
a  graceful  rainbow  curve  and  reflecting  the1 
sunlight  from  the  silver  of  him  dived  back 
into  the  pool  with  a  mighty  splash !  “Gee- 
whizz  !”  I  gasps  aghast,  nearly  dropping 
my  rod  overboard;  “Pete,  was  that  a  sal-; 
mon,  or  a  whale?”  “’Bout  a  twelve 
pounder,”  grins  Pete.  “Twelve  pounder!” 
sneers  I ;  “why,  man,  I’ll  bet  that  salmon, 
was  two  yards  long  and  weighed  forty 
pounds !”  “They  alius  look  bigger  than 
they  be,”  says  Pete.  As  we  worked  down 
in  casting  where  the  fish  had  broken  water 
I  was  all  nerved  up  expecting  a  strike  at 
every  cast,  but  there  was  nothing  doing. 
Pete  explained  that  a  breaking  fish  seldom 
takes  a  fly  and  it  worked  out  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  although  we  changed  flies  twice 
and  covered  the  pool  a  second  time.  Bv 
then  it  was  noon  and  we  returned  to  camp 
for  lunch. 

It  was  nearly  3  p.  m.  before  we  voyaged 
down  river  to  Ledge  Pool,  about  a  mile, 
below  camp.  Sailing  down  the  Pequisset 
is  a  cinch — with  the  swift  current  for  mo¬ 
tive  power  all  the  canoeman  has  to  do  is 
steer,  but  poling  upstream  takes  skill,  plus; 
elbow-grease.  Shooting  a  stretch  of  white 
water  brought  us  into  Ledge  Pool  and  £ 
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After  I  had  nervously  waited  for  five 
minutes  Pete  told  me  to  cast  again 


Down  river  at  race-horse  speed  went  the 
big  fellow  with  Pete  and  me  behind 


Pete  tried  to  start  the  sulky  salmon  by 
throwing  stones  at  the  end  of  his  tail 


picturesque  pool  it  was.  The  river  curved 
here  gently  and  rising  from  the  left  bank 
were  a  series  of  wellnigh  perpendicular 
bluffs,  or  ledges. 

Pete  anchored  at  the  head  of  the  pool 
and  I,  in  the  bow,  filled  my  old  briar  and 
got  busy  with  the  fly.  The  sea  salmon 
fisherman  must  be  eternally  vigilant — he 
may  cast  999  times  in  vain  and  get  a  strike 
on  the  1000th  flip  of  the  fly — no  man  knows 
what  the  placid  surface  of  the  pool  con¬ 
ceals,  nor  at  what  instant  the  vicious  rush 
of  the  fish  may  come.  “Be  ye  always 
ready,”  is  the  angler’s  motto. 

We  had  covered  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  pool  without  the  slightest  encourage¬ 
ment.  My  arms  were  tired  swinging  the 
heavy  rod  and  I  confess  my  fishing  zeal 
was  waning  a  bit.  Curiously  enough  it  was 
right  then  something  happened ! 

I  HAD  out  perhaps  40  feet  of  line  and 
had  just  made  the  right-hand  cast  in  a 
hopeless  fashion  and  without  result. 
Then  I  sailed  the  fly  (Jock  Scott  this  time) 
to  the  left.  It  struck  the  surface  with  a 
spat  and  began  to  describe  its  arc  as  the 
current  swung  it  around  while  I  gently 
twitched  it.  The  fly  was  directly  in  line 
with  the  canoe  where  it  hung  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  then  I  tightened  my  grip  on  the  rod 
and  was  just  lifting  the  fly  from  the  water, 
when — bing! — an  old  he-salmon  came  for 
it  like  a  mad  bull,  but  fell  short !  His  head 
and  shoulders  came  well  out  of  water  and 
he  snapped  his  mighty  jaws  close  enough 
to  the  fly  to  almost  taste  the  feathers ! 
The  spray  flew  in  all  directions  and  when 
he  went  down  he  slapped  the  surface  an¬ 
grily  with  his  tail,  leaving  a  seething  “boil” 
in  his  wake.  I  was  so  flabbergasted  I 
nearly  swallowed  my  pipe.  I  brought  my 
rod-tip  back  swiftly  and  was  going  to  slam 
that  fly  back  to  where  the  salmon  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  but  before  I  could  do  it  Pete 
grabbed  the  rod  above  my  head  and  stopped 
it  in  mid-swing — fire  line  coiled  limply 
around  my  neck. 

“Don’t  cast  ag’in  until  you  give  him  a 
rest,”  whispers  Pete ;  “that  was  a  good  un 
and  he  wanted  it — maybe  he’ll  come  ag’in.” 
I  tried  to  be  calm,  but  internally  I  was 
quivering  with  excitement.  Pete  explained 
that  it  was  useless  to  follow  up  a  rise  with 
an  immediate  cast — that  the  salmon  must 
be  given  time  to  return  to  its  base  from 
which  it  had  first  seen  the  fly — also  that  it 
was  important  to  cast  again  with  the  same 
length  of  line  and  on  the  same  side.  So 
I  sat  there  in  the  canoe  with  fast  beating 
heart.  We  talked  in  whispers.  Pete  cau¬ 
tioned  me  that  if  the  fish  took  the  flv  not  to 
try  to  pull  its  head  off  its  shoulders  in 


order  to  fasten  the  hooks — he  said  a  gentle 
lift  of  the  rod  would  do  that.  Five  min¬ 
utes  passed — perhaps  more  than  that — and 
I  was  hoping  and  praying  that  the  fish 
would  come  again.  Finally  says  Pete  in  a 
low  voice,  “Allright,  sir, — now  try  him 
ag’in.” 

I  dropped  the  fly  quietly  overboard  and 
the  current  carried  it  down  until  the  line 
straightened  out,  then  I  lifted  it  and  made 
a  cast  to  the  left  as  I  had  done  before. 
My  eyes  were  bugged  out  following  what 
I  imagined  would  be  the  course  of  the  fly 
(for  it  was  under  water)  and  my  heart 
was  in  my  throat  ready  to  climb  up  into 
my  mouth ! 

Smash ! — he  took  it !  I  lifted  the  rod 
quickly  and  with  too  much  strain,  but, 
thank  goodness,  line,  leader  and  fly  held. 
“Good! — You’ve  got  him!”  yelps  Pete  joy¬ 
ously.  There  was  a  second’s  pause — as  if 
the  big  fellow  hadn’t  quite  got  it  through 
his  head  that  he  had  two  hooks  in  his  jaw. 
Then  the  reel  screamed  and  the  line  flowed 
out  as  the  salmon  tore  down  river  at  race¬ 
horse  speed.  I  heard  the  anchor  come 
bumping  aboard  and  glanced  back  over  my 
shoulder.  Pete  was  standing  couched  in 
the  stern  poling  after  the  fish  with  every 
ounce  of  his  energy.  The  song  of  the  reel 
dropped  a  few  notes — then  stopped  as  Pete 
shot  the  canoe  toward  the  left  bank  and 
held  it  there.  “He’s  turned  and  is  cornin’ 
back !”  yells  Pete ;  “take  up  your  slack  1” 
I  reeled  in  frantically. 

SUDDENLY  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
above  us  a  monster  salmon  shot  out 
of  water,  threw  a  pretty  summersault 
and  splashed  back  into  the  pool.  “Great 
Scott ! — that’s  a  bigger  one  than  I  have 
on!”  I  gasps.  “It’s  the  same  one,”  grins 
Pete.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  believe  this 
because  my  line  was  tending  down  stream 
and  the  fish  was  above  us,  but  the  sagging 
of  the  line  by  the  swift  current  explained 
the  mystery. 

After  his  acrobatics  in  midair  the  big 
fellow  hung  fire  a  minute.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  was  wondering  what  stunt  he  would 
pull  off  next,  but  he  didn’t  keep  us  long 
in  suspense.  “Z-i-n-n-n-g-g !”  went  the  reel 
as  he  tore  toward  the  head  of  the  pool. 
Pete  followed  as  fast  as  he  could  pole,  but 
at  the  rips  the  fish  paused.  “Gosh,”  says 
Pete,  “I  hope  he  don’t  go  up  thru  that 
white  water! — if  he  does  I  don’t  know  as 
I  can  keep  up  to  him !”  But  fortunately  he 
didn’t.  After  a  brief  breathing  spell  he 
shot  to  the  surface  and  skated  50  feet 
across  the  pool  spraying  the  water  on  both 
sides  as  he  went,  then  submerging  he  head¬ 
ed  down  stream  again.  “Where’s  he  goin' 


now,  Pete?”  says  I  anxiously.  “I  dunno,” 
answers  Pete;  “he  starts  in  like  as  if  he 
was  a-goin’  back  to  sea — how  much  line 
you  got  on  that  reel  ?”  “Over  four  hundred 
"feet,”  says  I.  “That’s  ’nough,”  says  Pete. 

I  THOUGHT  he  would  stop  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  pool,  but  he  didn’t — no  sir,  he 
kept  right  on  going  down  thru  a  quar¬ 
ter  mile  of  rips  with  us  steaming  along  be¬ 
hind  him.  Once  he  gained  on  us  until  I 
had  hardly  more  than  50  feet  of  line  left, 
but  Peter  speeded  up  and  I  retrieved  more 
of  it.  Below  the  rips  was  a  stretch  of 
quieter  water  and  when  the  big  fellow 
reached  this  he  settled  down  in  midstream 
and  began  to  sulk.  Pete  held  the  canoe 
against  the  bank  and  a  little  upstream  from 
the  fish.  “Jest  gettin’  his  breath  back,” 
says  Pete.  “Don’t  you  s’pose  he’s  purty 
tired?”  says  I.  “Huh! — he  ain’t  limbered 
up  yet,”  says  Pete.  “How  much’ll  he 
weigh?”  I  inquires.  “Oh,  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  pounds,  I  reckon,”  says  Pete.  Five 
minutes  passed  but  the  fish  still  sulked. 
“I’m  goin’  to  start  the  ole  loafer,”  says 
Pete  stepping  out  of  the  canoe  and  ground¬ 
ing  the  stern  on  shore.  Then  he  began 
throwing  stones  below  the  fish,  small  peb¬ 
bles  at  first,  then  larger  stones  and  casting 
them  nearer  the  fish  all  the  time.  “Pete, 
you  be  ready  to  get  aboard  if  he  starts,” 
says  I  nervously.  “I  will — don’t  you  wor¬ 
ry,”  says  Pete.  The  stones  had  no  effect 
and  we  wraited  another  five  minutes  for  the 
fish  to  think  up  some  deviltry.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  a  curious  thing  happened. 

A  fish-hawk  which  had  been  circling 
about  against  the  blue  far  overhead  must 
have  got  his  keen  eye  on  the  salmon  at  the 
end  of  my  line.  At  any  rate  the  bird  sud¬ 
denly  dropped  like  a  plummet,  with  talons 
outstretched,  but  before  he  struck  the 
water,  Pete  took  in  the  situation  and  wav¬ 
ing  his  hat  began  to  yell.  The  hawk,  dis¬ 
concerted,  turned  his  course  swiftly  down 
river.  “Git  out  of  here,  you  durned  ole 
fish-thief!”  yells  Pete  after  the  hawk; 
“you’ve  got  a  good  opinyun  of  yourself  to 
think  you  kin  lug  off  a  eighteen  pound 
salmon  what  don’t  belong  to  you !” 

However,  the  fish-hawk  started  the  fish — 
downstream  again.  Pete  hopped  aboard 
and  resumed  his  pole  and  he  had  to  go 
some  as  the  fish  speeded  up.  “He’s  got  his 
second  wind,”  says  Pete,  “and  there  ain’t 
no  tellin’  now  where  the  old  fool  will  stop.” 
The  fish  had  already  been  on  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  yet  he  showed  no 
signs  of  tiring.  It  was  a  give-and-take-line 
game  for  another  half  mile.  At  the  lower 
end  of  this  more  placid  water  were  more 
(continued  on  page  440) 
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a  little  upland  pasture  above  the  cliffs  where 
we  had  seen  the  sheep  which  Andy  and 
Mackay  were  probably  stalking,  we  were 
astonished  by  the  sight  of  two  large  rams 
lying  down  on  a  grassy  knoll  about  a  thous¬ 
and  yards  below  us.  How  we  wished 
that  we  could  get  some  word  to  Mackay, 
but  we  could  not  do  it  without  disturbing 
the  rams,  so  we  sat  quietly  watching  them. 
They  looked  for  all  the  world  like  marble 
statues,  pure  w'hite  against  the  dark  rocks 
behind.  In  a  few  moments  we  saw  a  head 
appear  above  a  little  saddle  about  three 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  rams  in  a 
line  with  us,  and  a  little  later  we  made 
out  the  forms  of  Andy  and  Mackay.  They 
had  seen  the  big  rams  after  all  and  were 
very  busy  stalking  them.  From  our  seat 
at  the  edge  of  the  pocket  we  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  view  of  the  whole  affair. 


WHEN  the  first  faint  light  of  dawn 
spread  over  the  valley  the  next 
morning  and  Walter  had  started 
the  little  sticks  a-cracking  in  the  stove. 
Andy  stole  out  with  his  glasses  again  and 


the  edge  of  a  ridge  and  a  little  later  the 
sun  broke  through  and  the  fog  began  to 
drift  away.  We  had  a  vision  of  dim  peaks 
beyond,  glittering  marble  white  against  the 
sky  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  rushing 


waters  of  the  Killey  far  below,  hushed  to 
a  low  moan.  The  sharp  winds  of  the 
lonely  peaks  swept  crying  about  our  ears 
as  we  crept  along  over  the  jagged  rocks. 
Always  we  saw  sheep  on  the  slopes  beyond 
the  river.  We  watched  one  band  of  ewes 
and  lambs  cropping  the  grass  in  a  little 
mountain  meadow,  and  a  troop  of  six  rams 


MEANWHILE  the  hunters  crawled 
from  one  ravine  to  another,  keep¬ 
ing  well  hidden  behind  the  benches, 
and  rapidly  reducing  the  distance  until 
finally  both  the  sheep  and  the  hunters  were 
within  the  radius  of  our  glasses  and  our 
interest  became  intense.  Every  once  in 
awhile  Mackay  would  raise  his  gun  as  if 
to  shoot  and  then  lower  it  as  he  saw  that 
he  could  gain  a  closer  position.  Finally 
he  crawled  forward  and  took  a  long,  steady 
aim.  At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  ram 
that  had  been  so  restless  jumped  forward 
and  rolled  over  on  his  side  while  his  com¬ 
panion  ran  directly  toward  Mackay  and 
stood  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  quite  near  them, 
making  a  wonderful  target,  before  he 
turned  again  and  disappeared  up  a  draw 


Past  the  little  lake  on  the  home  trail,  with  heavy  packs  and  light  hearts 


filing  across  a  snow  patch  so  far  away  that 
they  seemed  almost  mythical — like  ghosts 
of  sheep  haunting  the  range  of  yesterday. 
As  we  came  over  a  little  rise  overlooking 


to  the  left.  We  saw  the  excited  huntersi 
'eap  forward  and  shake  hands  over  the  last; 
sneep  of  the  hunt.  “It  was  as  good  as  a 
movie,”  said  Ben  when  it  was  all  over. 


We  saw  the  fog  shutting  down  over  the  higher  peaks  and  sought  shelter 


saw  that  the  sheep  were  still  there.  We 
all  rolled  out  of  our  sleeping  bags  in  short 
order,  and  having  at  last  stowed  away 
enough  of  the  wonderful  flap  jacks  Walter 
was  busy  making,  we  were  ready  for  the 
morning’s  climb.  Ben  and  I  had  planned 
to  hunt  the  higher  slopes  for  bear  so  we 
accompanied  the  sheep  hunters  to  the  first 
plateau.  Mackay,  intent  on  the  quest  of 
his  third  ram,  climbed  rapidly  ahead  while 
Ben  and  I  took  things  a  little  easier  and 
were  rewarded  for  our  deliberation.  While 
resting  along  the  way  we  spied  a  cow-moose 
followed  closely  by  a  calf,  trotting  along 
over  a  bench  far  below  us.  They  came 
rapidly  into  view,  evidently  having  been 
disturbed  by  some  wolf  or  bear,  the  cow’s 
ears  were  shot  out  ahead  to  catch  any  un¬ 
toward  sound  and  the  little  calf  kept  a 
keen  eye  on  the  back  trail.  They  stopped 
suddenly  when  they  came  to  our  trail  and 
swung  around  in  an  undecided  manner, 
showing  unmistakably  that  they  had  caught 
our  scent.  After  going  back  a  way  they 
compromised  and  chose  the  middle  ground 
between  two  dangers,  trotting  off  over  a 
bench  at  a  right  angle  to  their  former 
direction.  It  was  strange  to  see  moose  so 
far  above  its  usual  range,  but  the  Kenai 
species  seem  to  prefer  the  high  plateaus 
at  this  time  of  year. 

Fog  suddenly  shut  down  over  everything; 
it  had  been  hanging  about  the  higher  peaks 
all  morning,  so  we  sought  the  shelter  of 
some  rocks  out  of  the  dampness  and  smok<=d 
in  silence  for  awhile,  hoping  that  the  mist 
would  lift  and  allow  us  to  continue  our 
hunt.  After  awhile  we  crept  forward  along 
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one  of  its  hind  quarters  which  looked 
like  the  one  Mackay  had  wounded 
over  in  Benjamin  Creek  basin.  If 
he  really  was  the  one,  he  had  fully 
recovered  as  his  actions  attested  by 
his  extreme  agility  in  getting  out  of 
range  of  the  hunters. 

Walter  and  Tom  were  back  in 
camp,  having  made  the  trip  to  Skilak 
Lake  and  back  in  two  days.  Walt 
had  prepared  a  fine  sheep  mulligan 
in  celebration  of  our  last  night 
among  the  peaks.  We  sought  our 
hemlock  boughs  a  little  later  than 

usual,  but  were  soon  asleep  and  the 
quiet  darkness  brooded  over  the 

wilderness. 

The  morning  of  our  last  day  in 
the  sheep  country  broke  with  ruddy 
glow.  Swiftly  the  shadows  fled 

from  alder  thicket  and  the  night 

mist  rolled  aloft.  As  I  went  down 
to  the  little  lake  to  wash  I  felt  the 
sting  of  frost  in  the  air;  soon  all 
this  wide  expanse  would  be  covered 
with  its  mantle  of  white  and  the 
long  Arctic  winter  would  tighten  the 
streams  and  ponds  in  a  relentless 
grip.  What  would  then  become  of 
the  sheep  I  wondered ;  driven  to  the 
high  peaks  for  protection  from  so 
many  enemies,  they  must  surely  de¬ 
scend  when  winter’s  icy  blasts  sweep  across 
their  chosen  range.  As  I  looked  up  the  long 
barren  slopes  stretching  around  me,  I  noticed 
little  dots  of  white  moving  slowly,  stirring 
to  the  call  of  day,  safe  at  least  for  another 
season  from  their  arch  enemy,  man.  The 
wheels  of  chance  had  turned  for  them  and 
six  of  their  number  had  paid  the  toll  of 
fate;  the  ones  that  remained  moved  silently 
among  their  accustomed  peaks,  leading 
their  wild  untrammeled  life  high  above  all 
the  congestion  of  the  world. 


The  whole  setting  had  been  wonder¬ 
ful.  There  in  a  natural  amphitheatre 
among  the  mist  shrouded  peaks,  lit 
by  the  magic  light  of  the  sun,  which 
seemed  to  shine  through  the  clouds 
down  upon  that  one  spot,  in  close 
resemblance  to  the  stage  lights  in 
a  theatre,  was  enacted  the  time  hon¬ 
ored  drama  of  the  chase;  truly  de¬ 
picting  man’s  instinct  to  creep  upon 
and  capture  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  lonely  places  of  the  earth. 


WE  crossed  a  steep  snow  gla¬ 
cier,  digging  our  heels  into 
the  hard  crust  to  keep  from 
slipping,  up  over  the  ridge  to  the 
Benjamin  Creek  basin,  and  ate  our 
lunch  near  a  little  stream  of  water 
that  trickled  down  from  a  snow 
patch  far  above.  As  we  sat  there 
smoking  afterwards,  I  counted 
troops  of  sheep  on  the  mountains 
round  about.  In  one  flock  we 
counted  as  many  as  thirty-five,  most¬ 
ly  ewes  and  lambs,  and  one  black 
bear  moving  among  the  alders  about 
timber  line  on  the  mountain  across 
the  valley.  As  we  stumbled  down 
into  the  little  valley  where  our  camp 
was  situated  I  realized  that  it 
would  probably  be  my  last  trip 
down  the  trail  we  had  passed  so  many- 
pleasant  hours  on  and  I  looked  back  re¬ 
luctantly  on  the  little  bit  of  meadow  land 
I  had  come  to  know  so  well.  Each  morn¬ 
ing  it  had  greeted  us  with  fresh  beautyq 
a  happy  resting  place  before  we  started 
on  the  long,  hard  climb  above ;  but  the 
great  charm  of  the  wilderness  is  that  it 
ever  beckons  us  to  new  adventures,  and 
nature  is  so  lavish  with  her  beauty  there 
is  no  room  for  regret. 

We  were  soon  in  camp  and  a  happy  time 


Mackay  and  his  magnificent  second  ram 

we  had  of  it  that  night,  laughing  and 
joking  about  the  fire,  every  one  in  rare 
good  humor  over  the  success  of  the  trip. 
We  measured  the  head  of  Mackay’s  last 
ram  and  it  proved  to  have  the  widest  spread 
of  an\r  in  our  collection.  It  spread  twenty- 
two  inches  between  points  with  a  base  of 
thirteen  and  a  half,  and  a  circumference 
of  thirty-five  inches.  The  body  of  the  ram 
showed  no  wound  of  any  kind,  but  as  they 
were  returning  to  camp  they  saw  a  ram 
with  a  great  spot  of  congealed  blood  on 


The  massive  horns  of  the  six  rams  that  paid  the  toll  of  fate;  note  the  difference  in  convolution  and  corrugation  of  the  horns 
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CYPRESS  TRAILS 


AEACT  NARRATIVE 

FAR  beyond  the  last  outposts  of  Miami 
civilization,  as  you  head  in  a  south- 
westernly  direction,  there  is  a  quaint 
little  ramshackle  gate,  that  suddenly  clips 
the  road  in  twain.  If  you  could  continue 
indefinitely  you  might,  in  time,  reach  the 
Gulf  and  the  marvelous  West  Coast,  and 
Tampa  would  welcome  you.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  likely  motor  jaunt  for  generations  to 
come.  For  a  magic  highway  is  under  con¬ 
struction.  It  follows  snugly  beside  the 
Tamiami  Trail  Canal,  and  is,  for  the  most 
part,  as  straight  and  unerring  as  some  of 
the  famous  Seminole  trails  of  Yesterday. 

The  Tamiami  is  not  finished.  As  we 
have  told  you,  asthmatic  but  entirely  effi¬ 
cient  dredges  are  gnawing  at  the  lime  stone 
and  silt  and  coal-black  muck  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades.  They  go  deeper  and  deeper  into 
this  mystery  land,  but  it  is  a  tedious  work. . 
and  slow. 

And  the  new  Road,  which  is  to  inevitably 
connect  the  twin  coasts,  keep  pace  with  the 
digging  of  the  canal,  of  which  it  is  a  living 
part.  Tons  of  immaculate  white  lime  stone 
are  tossed  upon  the  left  hand  bank.  Large, 
distorted  masses  of  peculiarly  formed 
’Glade  rock  supply  the  foundation  for  this 
road.  And  the  gummy  muck  streaks  it,  as 
a  grim  reminder  of  crumbling,  disintegrat¬ 
ed  ages. 

For  some  ten  miles,  starting  at  “The 
Gates,”  the  roadbed  is  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  engineers  have  done  their  work 
well.  There  runs  the  narrow,  ghostly 
canal ;  a  ribboned  strip  of  changing  color, 
through  primitive  ’Glade  territory.  Its  far¬ 
ther  banks  are  grotesque  with  sectional 
slices  of  hammock  and  myrtle  clump.  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  been  consulted  in  laying  the 
canal.  The  surveyors  marked  its  unerring 
course,  and  whatever  crossed  its  resolute 
path  must  go  forever. 

To  the  left  of  the  road,  it  is  the  ’Glade 
country  again.  Muck,  smoothed  out  by 
rains,  has  made  an  elaborate  stenciling  de- 


OT  THE  KING  PARTY 

of  great  experience — an  engineer  and  sur¬ 
veyor — is  in  charge  of  twenty  young  fel¬ 
lows.  They  are  mere  boys  and  they  hail 
from  many  parts  of  the  country.  One  is 
from  Detroit,  another  is  a  draughtsman  in 
a  contractor’s  office  in  Cincinnati — a  third 
belongs  to  the  streets  department  of  a 
large  Western  metropolis.  They  have 
come  down  for  experience — and  they  get 
it.  This  interesting  party  is  plotting  out 
the  reclaimed  land  of  the  Everglades  in 
the  proximity  of  the  Tamiami  Trail  canal. 
They  are  surveying  a  country  that  has  been 
under  water  for  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  years.  And  it’s  a  very  nasty,  irksome, 
dangerous  job.  Up  to  their  waists  in 
muck,  oftimes,  and  with  an  utter  disregard 
for  eight-foot  moccasins  and  rattlers,  they 
are  leaving  a  mosaic  of  white  surveyor’s 
stakes  behind  them,  as  they  go  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  No-Man’s-Land  of  Florida. 

It  was  along  this  same  marvelous  Ever¬ 
glades  canal,  that  Mrs.  King  w'ent,  wearily, 
hopelessly,  day  upon  day,  as  the  period  of 
the  party’s  absence  lengthened.  Rumors 
had  come  from  the  terminus  of  the  water¬ 
way,  that  Indians  had  seen  the  missing 
King  expedition. 

Someone  working  on  the  dredges  had 
been  told  by  some  guide,  that  some  Indian 
possessed  valuable  information.  They 
were  all  vague,  uncertain  rumors,  difficult 
of  pinning  down  or  running  to  earth.  But 
in  her  agony  of  mind,  spirit  and  body,  Mrs. 
King  could  not  remain  at  home,  inactive. 
The  slightest  hint  of  news  sent  her  an¬ 
xiously,  eagerly  hurrying. 

Late  one  afternoon,  another  bit  of  talk 
echoed  from  the  Tamiami.  Members  of 
an  Indian  tribe  had  been  spied  near  the 
dredges.  They  had  seen  white  men  far 
in  the  glades.  The  Indians  were  in  their 
canoes  and  were  headed  for  Miami.  Mrs. 
King  could  not  wait.  As  darkness  fell,  she 
made  another  lonely  journey  out  the 
Tamiami  Road,  searching  every  foot  and 


Grave 


vice  for  snakes,  ’gators,  turtles  and  water 
fowl.  At  night,  from  that  vast,  drying 
realm,  the  giant  turtle  comes.  His  pil¬ 
grimage  is  forced.  He  must  find  water — 
water — always  water!  You  may  mark  the 
clumsy  trail  of  him,  as  he  crosses  the  muck. 

It  is  the  same  with  panthers  and  wild 
cats  and  the  brow-wrinkled  coon.  It  is 
true  of  ducks  and  limpkin  and  a  dozen 
other  birds.  They  come  chattering  to  the 
brink  of  the  canal,  from  f^r  reaches  of 
once  water-covered  Everglades. 

There  is  an  odd  camp  midway  out,  on 
the  Tamiami.  A  fine  southern  gentleman. 
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mile  of  the  placid  waters  of  the  canal,  for 
Seminole  canoes.  Mr.  King  still  lived!  It 
must  he  so!  Her  hours  of  bitter  suffering 
would  culminate  in  a  great  relief.  The 
Seminoles  in  their  swiftly  moving  cypress 
boats  were  encountered.  Yes.  They  had 
seen  three  men.  Two  of  them  were  hunt¬ 
ers  and  one  was  a  Miami  guide.  It  was 
NOT  the  King  party  1 

★  *  *  *  *  * 

The  night  of  the  fifth  of  March  was  one 
Mr.  King  never  forgot.  The  horror  of  it 
was  still  heavily  upon  him,  when  they 
made  their  triumphal  entry  into  Miami, 


for  camp.  They  could  go  no  further  with¬ 
out  food  and  rest.  Food!  Yes,  there  was 
the  limpkin !  That  had  been  saved.  And 
in  an  old  tin  young  John  had  discovered 
three  pieces  of  unpalatable  bacon,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  grits  and  enough  spilled  coffee,  in 
powder  form,  to  make  two  cups.  This 
represented  their  sum  total  of  supplies. 
Would  the  morrow  bring  starvation? 

A  camp  fire  was  built  on  the  extreme 
end  of  a  myrtle  clump  and  by  its  light  the 
tents  wTere  put  up  with  more  than  usual 
care.  There  had  been  a  steady  gathering 
of  clouds  since  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 


noted,  with  ever  increasing  apprehension, 
that  his  faculties  seemed  dull  and  dispir¬ 
ited.  He  could  no  longer  think  clearly. 
There  were  intermittent  spells  of  intense, 
suicidal  depression.  He  shook,  as  though 
with  ague.  Rest  had  been  broken  by  vio¬ 
lent  chills.  The  blankets  were  clammy. 
They  had  been  so  for  many  days  and 
nights. 

Finally  he  raised  his  glasses  to  his  eyes 
and  scanned  the  murky,  misty  expanse  of 
sloughs.  The  monotony  of  it  made  him 
groan.  Would  there  EVER  be  relief! 
Oh,  for  water  enough  to  bear  the  skiff! 
The  craft  was  adding  a  ton  a  day!  But 
the  trail  almost  due  East  must  be  resumed. 
Every  other  course  had  failed.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  attempt.  He  rummaged 
through  the  clump  until  he  came  upon 
some  cabbage  palm  and  small  cabal  palms. 
The  hearts  of  these  are  small  and  tender 
and  of  a  delicate  green — the  food  of  the 
’Glade  guide  in  an  extremity,  Mr.  King 
remembered.  There  is  a  species  of  bud, 
made  up  of  tightly  rolled  leaves.  It  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  immature  heart  of  the  growing 
stalk.  At  its  base  the  cabal  palm  is  some 
four  inches  and  tapers  at  the  top  to  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar.  Its  average  length  is 
twelve  inches.  Enough  of  this  was  taken 
back  by  King  Sr.  to  shred  and  make  the 
foundation  of  a  grotesque  broth.  Nibbled 
green,  it  was  quite  as  disagreeable. 

The  boys  were  up.  Catlow,  luckily,  felt 
better.  Fie  had  vomited  freely  and  taken 
a  few  pellets  of  soda  mint  from  the  medi¬ 
cine  kit.  That  this  relief  was  destined  to 
be  but  temporary,  was  not  an  immediate 
deterrent  of  gratification  on  Mr.  King’s 


r 


The  new  Tamiami  Trail  Canal.  As  the  muck  and  silt  is  thrown  up  by  the  dredges,  it 
forms  a  road-bed,  which  will  eventually  cut  through  to  Tampa 


long  afterward.  Of  all  nights  and  of  all 
suffering,  it  had  been  the  most  poignant, 
since  it  brought  an  almost  certain  realiza¬ 
tion  of  death.  They  would  never  get  out 
of  the  ’Glades  alive !  They  were  beaten. 
The  net  had  closed.  That  last  blind  alley 
in  the  mangroves  was  sufficient  to  convince 
Mr.  King  that  the  struggle  was  well  nigh 
hopeless.  His  ever  increasing  uneasiness 
over  his  personal  condition  only  made  the 
situation  worse.  And  Catlow  was  sick- 
very  sick.  They  were  all  depressed  be¬ 
yond  the  telling. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  a  last  fateful 
resolution  was  made.  They  would  strike 
out  to  the  Eastward,  almost  parallel  with 
the  Harney.  They  -would  break  through 
the  slough,  some  way  or  other  until  they 
stumbled  upon  a  flow.  Some  stream  must 
lead  them  down  into  Harney — eventually. 
It  was  a  case  of  hope — of  keeping  up  hope. 
Shark  River  was  not  to  be.  Lossman’s — 
no — not  back  to  Lossman’s  and  the  mad 
blockade  in  the  Coastal  opening.  They 
were  so  far  South,  now — deeper  water 
would  begin  to  appear.  Harney  had  a  per¬ 
fect  capillary  system  of  little  tributaries. 
One  of  these  would  carry  them  through 
the  mangroves  and  cypress  and  bay  to  Har¬ 
ney  proper — or — Tarpon  Lake! 

Then  began  the  desperate,  weakening 
:ask  of  negotiating  a  passage  for  the  glade 
joat  through  black  sloughs  of  sticky,  pu¬ 
trid  muck.  It  was  almost  dark  and  they 
had  covered  less  than  three- fourths  of  a 
mile.  There  was  not  enough  water  in  any 
of  the  sloughs  to  bear  the  boat.  It  was 
dragged,  lifted,  coaxed  and  pushed  over 
and  through  masses  of  saw  grass.  Mr. 
King,  grown  suddenly  dizzy,  called  a  halt 


noon.  As  Catlow  put  it:  “It’s  gathering 
for  a  week’s  session.”  Indications  pointed 
to  a  heavy  downpour  before  morning,  as 
if  their  aggregate  troubles  and  discom¬ 
forts  were  not  overwhelming  enough. 

But  it  did  not  rain.  A  heavy  dew  and 
a  chill  in  the  air,  coupled  with  weird,  un¬ 
reasonable  heaviness  that  weighted  down 
the  spirit  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  three 
— John — carried  on,  until  morning  came; 
bleak,  desolate,  as  the  stones  of  a  tomb. 

Mr.  King  was  stirring  at  daybreak.  He 
tiptoed  away  from  the  camp  and  sat  upon 
a  fallen  tree,  near  the  water.  He  was 
nauseated — sick  through  and  through.  He 


~1 


part.  He  did  not  care  for  himself  so  much 
— he  could  accept  John’s  fate.  But  Catlow 
was  his  charge— his  guest— a  friend’s  son. 
The  responsibility  here  was  of  another 
character. 

Catlow  had  discovered  a  water  pocket 
some  two  hundred  feet  from  the  myrtle 
clump.  It  was  populated  by  decadent  gar. 
One  of  these  the  boy  had  speared  and 
brought  back  alive,  twisting  and  writhing 
on  the  steel  point.  A  gar  is  half  brother 
to  the  shark.  Its  repulsive  snout  with  the 
rows  of  needle-like  teeth  and  its  blood¬ 
shot,  staring  eyes,  make  it  a  poor  camp 
chum.  But  Catlow  was  hungry,  after  his 


Down  the  Tamaimi  Canal  come  the  Seminoles  in  their  sturdy  canoes,  cut  from 
cypress  logs.  It  was  to  these  Indians  that  Mrs.  King  looked  for  information 
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Are  the  drainage  canals  of  southern  Flor¬ 
ida  reclaiming  the  Everglades  country? 
These  three  photographs  are  conclusive 

purging.  His  appetite  would  be  served. 
His  acquisition  was  heavy  with  roe. 

Mr.  King  fried  the  roe  in  deep  fat,  over 
a  crackling  fire,  but  he  had  no  stomach  for 
the  dish.  In  fact,  all  three,  after  the  first 
whiff,  thought  of  the  garfish  repast  of  the 
day  before,  and  turned  white.  With  the 
first  heat  contact,  the  roe  turned  a  bril¬ 
liant,  poisonous  carmine.  It  was  a  red 
that  suggested  the  uncooked.  But  no 
amount  of  frying  changed  the  appalling 
red  color.  The  flesh  of  the  gar  is  affected 
in  the  same  peculiar  manner.  It  is  tough, 
hard,  rubbery. 

“Roe  tastes  like  mud,”  grunted  Catlow. 

“And  probably  has  as  much  real  nourish¬ 
ment,”  added  John,  “but  it’s  fillin’,  old  man, 
at  any  rate.  Have  a  bit  of  cabbage  palm 
salad.” 

Catlow  couldn’t  see  the  joke.  He  was 
hungry  and  the  eating  of  that  breakfast 
did  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  Mr.  King  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  drink  of  hot  broth 
and  a  munch  of  the  cabbage  palm  heart. 
While  the  youngsters  were  cleaning  the 
few  dishes  and  packing  the  boat,  he  waded 
out  across  the  sloughs  on  two  sides  of  the 
myrtle  clump. 

There  were  water  holes  in  plenty,  and  an 
occasional  slough  filled  with  shallow, 
murky  water  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet — 
but  it  did  not  look  encouraging.  There 
were  no  leads — no  signs  of  a  distinct  flow 
to  the  southward  and  to  Harney. 

In  one  pocket,  Mr.  King  spied  a  great 
’gator.  He  fired  with  his  revolver,  but  the 
bullet  glanced  and  the  ugly  customer  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  nest  of  bubbles  and  mud.  To 
dig  him  out  would  prove  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  task.  His  hole  or  nest  might  run 
back  under  the  muck  for  his  entire  length. 
1  An  adjacent  hammock  of  small  propor¬ 
tions  gave  evidence  of  the  dry  spell.  The 
coco-plums,  palmettos  and  bay  tangles  were 
turning  sere  and  brown.  Buttonwoods 
drooped  and  vines  hung  limp  from  bur¬ 
nished  myrtles.  But  it  was  here  that  Mr. 
King  discovered  the  real  secret  of  their 
mysterious  malady.  All  that  ’Glade  guides 
had  told  him  and  all  that  past  experience 
had  taught,  came  back  vividly  as  he  parted 
a  cluster  of  vines  and  looked  through,  into 
a  slough  skirting  the  hammock. 

“Everglades  dogwood !”  He  all  but 
shouted  the  words.  More  than  one  Set  :i- 
nole  had  told  the  sinister  story  of  them. 
“Him  root  in  slough  make  water  heep  bad 
for  drink.  Poison.  Much  sick.  No  get 
well  if  keen  on  drink.  Very  bad.  Root 


Our  first  view  of  the  blessed  cypress.  The 
discovery  of  cypress  and  mangrove  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  coast  was  not  far  distant 

him  go  through  muck — him  go  through 
much  water,  long  ways.  Inside  go  bad. 
No  doctor  help  much  ’cept  big  doctor.  Bet¬ 
ter  go  thirsty.  Evil  spirit  in  dogwood  root.” 

Some  strange  chemical  action  took  place, 
when  dogwood  root  in  profusion,  and 
slough  water  came  in  contact,  one  with  the 
other.  This  action  was  marked  when  there 
was  little  water  in  the  sloughs  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  clumps  and  hammock 
islands.  The  liver  was  affected  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  It  stopped  the  action  of  the 
organ — tied  it  in  a  knot.  And  they  had 
been  compelled  to  drink  many  times  from 
the  sloughs — had  done  so,  unthinkingly. 
The  gar,  as  bad  as  it  was,  had  not  done 
the  real  harm.  It  was  dogwood  root ! 
Cypress  had  given  the  trails  picturesque 
quality  and  the  mangrove,  even  this  far 
from  Harney,  was  in  evidence,  but  the  dog¬ 
wood — ah,  that  had  cropped  up  insidiously. 


The  hammock  now  stands  high  and  dry 
in  the  midst  of  sun-baked  silt  and  shell. 
The  wooden  structures  are  canoe  docks 


How  the  party  made  that  next  ten  miles, 
no  one  of  them  knew.  In  a  daze  they 
stupidly  plodded  on,  dragging  and  carrying 
the  'skiff,  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 
If  only  the  sun  had  blazed  its  radiant  face 
in  the  sky.  That  would  have  cheered  them. 
It  remained  overcast,  with  always  a  hint  of 
the  oncoming  storm. 

Then  another  gray,  chill  night  settled 
over  the  ’Glades  and  another  grim  camp 
was  built  in  the  cabbage  palms  of  a  wind 
swept  island.  They  ate  nothing.  The  rel¬ 
ish  and  even  the  desire  for  food  had  gone. 
The  very  thought  of  it  was  revolting.  The 
dead  water  sloughs  impregnated  the  night 
air  with  horror.  Their  clothes  were  torn, 
their  camp  equipment  soggy  and  difficult  to 
handle.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  built  a  fire,  nursing  it  along  with 
soggy  twigs  and  rotted  bay  wood. 

The  tent  fly  was  put  in  place,  for  a  driv¬ 
ing  rain  came  from  the  East,  cold  and 
penetrating  and  bearing  with  it  the  sort  of 
mist  that  makes  marrows  ache.  No  game! 
not  a  smitch.  The  water  of  the  sloughs, 
even  when  boiled,  was  disgusting  as  its 
odor  reached  the  nostrils. 

All  night  long,  Mr.  King  stifled  the 
groans  that  mounted  to  his  lips.  His’  suf¬ 
fering  had  reached  a  genuine  climax. 
Sharp  pains  cut  his  thighs.  Catlow  re¬ 
peatedly  cried  out  in  his  troubled  sleep. 
Little  John  murmured  of  his  beloved 
mother  and  sister. 

And  here  again,  we  shall  tell  our  story 
by  extracts  from  Mr.  King’s  diary.  How¬ 
ever  disjointed  the  '  details  may  be,  they 
merely  reflect  the  intense  suffering  and  ' 
agony  of  those  dreadful  hours.  They  were 
glad  to  leave  the  clump,  when  morning 
came,  for  they  had  found  upon  it,  broken 
open  by  falling  trees  and  the  washing  away 
of  shells  and  silt,  an  ancient  Indian  grave. 
Bared  to  view,  were  the  yellow,  bleached 
bones  of  some  long  dead  Seminole  chief; 
the  crude  log  box-like  sepulchre  gone  into 
sad  decay. 

March  6th. — Delayed  start.  Pattering  of 
rain.  Most  disagreeable  weather.  Empty 
stomachs.  No  food  except  half  dead  gar  in 
sloughs.  More  afraid  of  water  than  ever. 
Compelled  to  try  gar  steak  stew.  Tem¬ 
pered  taste  with  bay  leaves.  Gives  us  all 
violent  attacks  of  acute  indigestion.  John 
made  broth  of  wild  carrot.  Refreshing  and 
warming  to  stomach.  Another  marvelous 
sight  of  water  spout  on  Gulf.  We  could 
see  it  plainly  despite  mist  and  inclement 
(continued  on  page  437) 


Seven  months  ago,  Seminoles  built 
a  camp  on  the  myrtle  hammock, 
entirely  surrounded  by  water 
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SOME  FAVORITE  NEARBY  FISHING  RESORTS 

FEW  STATES  OF  THE  UNION  ARE  MORE  FAVORABLY  LOCATED  THAN  NEW 
JERSEY  WHICH  FOR  YEARS  HAS  BEEN  FAMED  FOR  ITS  INTEREST  TO  ANGLERS 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream 


PERHAPS  there  are  but  few  questions 
more  frequently  asked  during  the 
fishing  season  than  “Where  can  I  go 
for  a  prospect  of  a  good  day’s  sport  within 
a  reasonable  distance  from  the  great  cities 
of  the  East?” 

Were  it  true  that  once  a  “good  fishing” 
ground  always  a  “good  fishing”  ground, 
then  the  answer  would  have  been  given 
many  years  since ;  but  the  changing  con¬ 
ditions  bring  about  results  which  in  their 
turn  produce  other  results,  and  all  form  a 
mighty  chain  of  facts  which  requires  the 
active  brain  of  man  to  understand  its 
forging  and  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

I  am  writing  now  of  our  coast  tidal 
waters  and  will  try  to  make  plain  to  the 
reader  why  once  famous  fishing  grounds 
are  no  more  so  classed.  There  are  but 
few  states  of  the  Union  more  favorably 
located  as  a  fishing  resort  than  is  New 
Jersey.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
great  cities  of  other  states,  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sessing  many  within  its  own  borders,  it 
has  for  a  long  time  been  recognized  as 
second  to  none  of  the  states  in  its  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  angler  who  has  but  a  short 
period  of  time  in  which  to  enjoy  his  fa¬ 
vorite  pastime  or  perhaps  whose  means 
are  too  limited  to  warrant  his  going  to 
more  distant  fields.  To  the  man  of  more 
leisure  it  is  equally  interesting  as  there  are 
abundant  stretches  of  water  for  the  use  of 
yacht  or  houseboat  and  fishing  grounds  in¬ 
numerable  at  his  hand. 

That  there  is  a  marked  diminution  of 
our  choice  fishes  in  Jersey  waters  no  longer 
remains  a  question.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  was  a  real  plethora  of  many  of  coast¬ 
line  fishes  and  they  were  to  be  had  for  the 
taking  at  most  of  the  points  along  the  en¬ 
tire  state  border.  The  Kill-von-Kull. 
Prince’s  Bay  and  all  the  stretches  of  the 
Raritan  were  choice  grounds  for  the  an¬ 
gler  as  well  as  the  commercial  fisherman. 
The  factories  along  the  banks  at  the  head¬ 
waters  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
diminution  of  the  runs  of  fish  by  discharg¬ 
ing  their  poisonous  and  ill  smelling  refuse 
into  the  waters ;  yet  doubtless  the  great¬ 
est  cause  is  the  destructive  methods  of  the 
purse  seiners  and  the  pound  nets,  which 
persistently  set  well  into  the  inside  waters 
and  so  serve  to  break  up  the  runs  of  the 
gravid  fish  when  endeavoring  to  reach 
their  chosen  spawning  ground,  as  well  as 
to  gather  in  the  fingerlings  as  they  pass  out 
in  the  autumn  months.  The  same  con¬ 
ditions  obtain  with  many  of  the  tidal  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  state  and  not  to  this  state  alone, 
but  to  many  both  north  and  south. 

To  the  south  of  these  waters  is  the 


Shrewsbury  river,  the  north  branch  of 
which  reaching  through  Oceanic  on  to  Red 
Bank,  is  to  a  great  extent  an  unpolluted 
stream  and  the  old  time  fishing  is  to  be 
had  on  many  of  points.  It  is  a  very  strong 
tideway  and  should  never  be  ventured  on 
without  the  assistance  of  one  who  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  such  conditions. 

Beginning  at  Spermaceti  Cove,  which  is 
well  inside  Sandy  Hook  up  and  around 
Highland  Beach,  good  fishing  can  be  had 
at  the  proper  season.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  autumn  months  when  at  the 
latter  place  good  striped  bass  fishing  is 
to  be  had  by  trolling  slowly  with  “blood¬ 
worm”  and  spinner.  Much  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  at  the  Seabright  draw,  but 
it  is  quite  useless  to  make  the  endeavor 
unless  a  good  boatman  is  in  charge,  as  the 
tideway  is  very  strong.  Farther  up  the 
river  at  Oceanic,  and  in  fact  as  far  as  Red 
Bank,  the  finest  of  weakfish  are  taken 
fishing  at  the  edge  of  the  channel  ways 
with  shedder  crab  bait.  Night  fishing  is 
generally  productive  of  the  best  results 
here  as  then  the  waters  are  clear  of  all 
sorts  of  craft  and  the  fish  are  on  the  feed 
at  such  times.  The  gray  light  of  the  early 
morning  is  also  good  and  will  frequently 
be  found  to  give  more  real  sport  than  the 
entire  balance  of  the  day.  Fishermen 
should  not  be  misled,  however,  on  this 
stream  as  what  is  known  as  the  south 
Shrewsbury,  which  is  merely  an  arm  of 
the  former,  is  shallow  and  contains  no  fish 
of  interest  to  the  average  angler. 

FOLLOWING  down  the  coast  are  many 
points  where  good  fishing  is  to  be  had 
from  the  beach.  At  Long  Branch  a 
pier  is  maintained  extending  more  than 
one  thousand  feet  seaward.  Here  during 
the  entire  summer  fish  are  taken  in  their 
proper  season.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
many  people  who  cannot  cast  from  the 
beach  direct.  Striped  bass,  weakfish,  plaice, 
kingfish  and  croakers  are  the  kinds  usually 
taken  and  when  the  runs  are  on  are  usually 
plentiful.  Elberon,  Allenhurst  and  Deal 
Beach  farther  south  are  famous  as  striped 
bass  grounds.  Many  of  the  largest  ever 
taken  have  been  secured  at  these  points, 
but  beach  fishing  only  prevails  and  the 
surf  casting  is  necessary  to  success.  As- 
bury  Park,  as  well  as  Ocean  Grove,  main¬ 
tain  piers,  but  during  the  fishing  season 
there  are  ordinarily  such  crowds  around 
that  but  small  comfort  is  to  be  had,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  fish  are  there.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  wise  ones  do  not  as  a  rule  make 
„mch  use  of  these  piers. 

Shark  river  inlet  is  next  along  the  line 


and  furnishes  a  fine  fishing  basin  on  both 
sides ;  the  north  side  at  Avon  being  one 
of  the  best  known  points  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  a 
period  of  at  least  forty  years  as  many  fish 
have  been  taken  here  as  at  any  single  re¬ 
sort  along  the  shore.  In  the  river  proper 
conditions  have  materially  changed  from 
former  years ;  where  once  deep  channels 
prevailed  now  flats  abound.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  many  bridges  thrown 
across  the  stream,  and  what  is  true  of  this 
river  is  true  of  many  others.  The  rail¬ 
roads  make  a  practise  when  placing  new 
piling  of  sawing  off  the  old  ones  at  the 
water’s  edge  and  allowing  the  ends  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  bottom.  This  after  many  repe¬ 
titions  forms  a  dam  so  that  the  sand  which 
is  carried  in  on  the  storm  tides  gathers 
there  and  is  not  removed  by  the  less  pow¬ 
erful  ebb  tides;  thus  the  channels  are 
blocked  and  the  fishing  grounds  broken  up. 
The  basin  to  the  south  on  the  Belmar 
shore  is  also  good  fishing  ground.  A  pier 
at  Belmar  is  removed  somewhat  from  the 
gathering  crowds  and  gives  annually  better 
results  than  the  ones  to  the  north  just  men¬ 
tioned;  being  near  to  an  inlet  also  adds 
somewhat  to  the  prospects  as  the  fish  are 
attracted  by  the  outflow  of  fresh  water 
which  is  continually  coming  down.  Along 
the  entire  Belmar  front  are  innumerable 
cuts  and  eddies  which  produce  good  fish¬ 
ing,  and  many  anglers  spend  their  entire 
time  there  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

South  from  here  we  get  the  Manas- 
quan  river  with  its  traditions  as  well 
as  its  fishing  interests.  Legends  of 
Captain  Kidd  are  rife  along  its  banks  and 
sources.  It  is  a  river  in  truth  and  not 
merely  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  many  of 
the  so-called  rivers  are.  In  the  days  of 
long  ago  there  was  a  good  channel  extend¬ 
ing  many  miles  inland  and  smuggling  was 
carried  on  to  an  astonishing  extent.  Mer¬ 
chandise  which  never  made  returns  to  the 
custom  houses  was  transferred  at  sea  to 
coast  schooners,  and  they  in  turn  delivered 
it  to  the  native  dwellers  of  inland  towns. 
These  were  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the 
craft,  which  when  unloaded  took  on  car¬ 
goes  of  cordwood  or  hollow  iron-ware  of 
which  there  was  a  large  industry  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  stream.  These  well 
authenticated  facts  still  cast  a  glamor 
around  the  name  and  place.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fine  fishing  point  and  has  a  large 
colony  built  up  along  the  beach  near  the 
inlet  composed  largely  of  fishing  enthusi¬ 
asts.  The  channel  of  the  river  has  to  a 
great  degree  been  affected  by  the  bridges 
(continued  on  page  436) 
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PACIFIC  SALMON  IN  ATLANTIC  WATERS 


ANY  SALMON  THAT  HAS  MORE  THAN  TWELVE  RAYS  TO  THE  ANAL  FIN  IS  AN 
ONCORHYNCHUS,  A  STRANGER  FROM  THE  COUNTLESS  HORDES  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


By  JOHN  D.  QUACKENBOS,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society; 
Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  Member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 


FIVE  species  of  salmon,  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Atlantic 
forms  by  the  greater  number  of 
anal  fin  rays  have,  since  ages  when 
the  continent  was  young,  ascended 
the  streams  of  our  northern  Pacific 
coast  in  hordes  that  no  man  could 
number.  These  fish  are  classified  by 
ichthyologists,  and  I  name  them  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  as 

(i)  The  Quinnat,  Chinook,  King, 
or  Columbia  River  salmon,  the  most 
widely  known  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  as  a  food  fish  of  ioo  varieties 
of  Sahnonidce  described  in  scientific 
manuals  —  attaining  an  extreme 
weight  of  ioo  lbs.  though  averaging 
only  22  lbs. 

(2)  The  Blueback,  Red  Salmon, 
or  Sockeye  (Nerka),  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  Alaskan  fishes,  a  smaller 
form  running  from  3  to  7  lbs.  in 
weight. 

(3)  The  Silver  Salmon  (Kisutch), 
canned  in  large  quantities  in  Oregon 
and  Washington. 

(4)  The  Humpback  Salmon,  a  re¬ 
cent  introduction  in  our  waters. 

(5)  The  Dog  or  Calico  Salmon 
(Keta)  of  vastly  inferior  quality. 

The  last  three  salmons  are  small 
fish,  varying  from  3  to  10  lbs.  They 
are  fall  runners,  whereas  the  king 
and  the  blueback  run  in  the  spring. 

All  these  Pacific  forms  vary  in 
the  number  of  rays  to  the  anal 
fin  from  14  to  20.  Our  common  Atlan¬ 
tic  salmon  (Salar)  has  only  9  such  fin 
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Twenty-seven  pound  chinook 
a  veritable  trophy 


salmon, 


rays,  and  the  landlocked  salmon  or 
ouananiche  does  not  exceed  12.  Therefore, 
for  diagnostic  purposes,  any  fish  with  more 


than  12  anal  rays  is  an  oncorhynchus,  a 
stranger  from  the  Pacific. 

The  chinook  (16  anal  rays)  is  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  food  supply  as  the 
most  valuable  fish  in  the  world.  The  year¬ 
ly  plant  of  infant  salmon  from  government 
and  private  hatcheries,  now  totals  upward 
of  half  a  billion.  The  average  taken  in  the 
Columbia  River  is  about  30,000,000  pounds. 
According  to  the  latest  data,  the  entire 
annual  catch  of  the  five  species  of  salmon 
and  the  steel  head  trout  in  the  United 
States,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska,  is 
estimated  at  435,973,290  lbs.  To  this 
amount  the  chinook  contributed  65  million 
pounds ;  Alaska  returns  annually  in  salmon 
alone  more  than  the  price  paid  to  Russia 
by  Secretary  Seward  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  ($7,200,000). 

Attracted  by  its  wonderful  fecundity,  as 
well  as  by  its  value  for  food  purposes,  the 
students  of  fish  life  connected  with  the 
United  States  Commission  have  for  forty 
years  persisted  in  attempts  to  naturalize 
this  fish  in  many  waters,  including  the 
Atlantic  Coast  streams,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  but  until  recently 
with  negative  results.  From  1873,  when 
experiments  with  the  chinook  salmon  be¬ 
gan,  twenty-five  million  fry,  fingerlings,  and 
yearlings  had  up  to  1913  been  distributed 
by  the  government.  Of  this  vast  number, 
not  22  were  recorded  as  caught  in  Atlantic 
waters,  until  after  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H., 


was  selected  in  1904  for  further 
trial.  Here  the  chinook  salmon 
has  found  conditions  favorable  to 
its  growth.  The  fish  were  planted 
as  fry.  In  1908,  six-pound  speci¬ 
mens  were  taken ;  in  1909,  200  of 
much  larger  size  were  captured  with 
hook  and  line.  The  heaviest  fish  so 
far  caught  weighed  20  lbs.  A  brief 
review  of  the  life  history  of  the 
quinnat  will  throw  light  on  the  cause 
of  failure  in  the  case  of  these  early 
plantings  of  salmon. 

Most  of  the  eggs  deposited  are 
destroyed,  only  one  per  cent,  when 
left  to  nature,  attaining  the  age  to 
which  fish  culture  carries  ninety 
per  cent.  Most  of  the  alevins,  help¬ 
less  during  the  six  weeks  required 
for  the  absorption  of  the  yolk-sac, 
are  swallowed  by  predatory  fishes 
and  birds.  So  we  may  start  with 
the  fry,  drifting  down  stream  tail 
first,  subsisting  on  floating  insects 
and  larvae,  and  reaching  the  ocean 
when  five  months  old.  Their  stay 
here  varies  from  two  to  four  or  five 
years,  during  which  they  grow  with 
phenomenal  rapidity.  But  of  the  life 
of  this  and  other  salmon  in  the  sea, 
practically  nothing  is  known.  The 
young  are  believed  to  remain  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  they  have 
descended,  feeding  voraciously  as 
they  grow  on  the  schools  of  smelts, 
silversides,  anchovies,  herring,  and 
dainties.  In  Puget  Sound  the 
salmon  are  taken  in  nets  at  all 
seasons,  proving  that  when  out  of  the 
rivers  they  are  not  far  from  the  shore. 

All  species  of  Pacific  salmon,  males 


other 

King 


Gaffing  a  thirty  pound  chinook  salmon 
in  Oregon  waters 

and  females,  spawn  but  once.  Death 
is  the  penalty  of  their  nuptial  acts.  Im¬ 
pelled  by  their  instinct  to  seek  fresh  water 
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as  the  organs  of  reproduction  develop, 
these  salmon  gradually  prepare  for  their 
up-river  journey  by  a  considerable  stay  (30 
to  40  days)  in  brackish  water,  and  then 
stem  the  current  at  the  rate  of  2  to  4 
miles  a  day  toward  the  spawning  grounds 
many  hundred  miles  upstream.  But  the 
bridal  migration  is  in  reality  a  death  march, 
for  in  all  five  species  of  oncorhynchus  dis¬ 
solution  invariably  follows  the  first  act  of 
procreation.  Both  parents  die,  whether  the 
hymeneal  bed  be  a  thousand  miles  or  a 
thousand  yards  from  the  ocean.  The  day 
of  their  bridal  is  the  day  of  their  funeral. 
An  inexorable  nature  exacts  a  frightful 
penalty'  at  the  climax  of  their  passion. 


ill-fitting  the  prince  of  anadromous  fishes, 
whose  Atlantic  congener  returns  none  the 
worse  to  the  sea. 

The  same  life  history  is  enacted  at  Lake 


waters  in  which  it  had  been  planted  tt> 
study'  its  habits  and  liberated  20,000  chi- 
nooks  in  Tuxedo  Lake.  Of  these,  not  a 
single  specimen  was  taken  during  the  sum- 


At  top,  immature  female,  19  months,  Tuxedo;  below,  sexually  developed  baby 
male,  19  months,  2  lbs..  Tuxedo 


THE  symptoms  which  mark  preparation 
for  spawning  also  herald  their  death. 
When  migration  begins,  the  salmon 
enters  on  a  fast  that  is  never  broken ;  the 
digestive  organs  contract  giving  the  fish  a 
gaunt,  shrivelled,  misshapen  appearance. 
There  is  a  consequent  loss  in  weight  which 
ultimates  in  30  per  cent.  After  the  spawn¬ 
ing  grounds  are  reached,  and  operations  be¬ 
gin,  the  skin  thickens,  loses  its  silvery 
sheen,  and  becomes 
discolored  and  blotched 
with  ulcerations,  the 
fins  fray',  parasites  at¬ 
tack  the  gills  and  in¬ 
testines,  the  males  de¬ 
velop  the  hooked  jaw 
which  gives  the  species 
its  name  ( onco¬ 
rhynchus  or  hook- 
snout)  armed  with 
enormously'  enlarged 
front  teeth,  fungus 
blinds  the  eyes,  and  the 


i 


Chinook  salmon,  20  months  old,  weight  7^4- tbs.,  caught  last  November  in  Long  Pond,  Plymouth,  Mass.  Above,  female 

chinook  caught  in  Lake  Sunapee  by  W.  M.  Keil,  trolling 


postnuptial  history  of  this  great  food  fish  is 
the  most  pathetic  in  all  the  happenings  of 
nature.  Exhausted  by  procreation  and  the 
long  residence  in  fresh  water,  scarred  by 
bruises,  shorn  of  their  fair  proportions, 
sightless,  deformed,  without  instinct  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  sea,  the  spent  and  leprous  fish- 
forms  give  themselves  to  the  current,  heart¬ 
broken  and  helpless,  to  drift  to  an  ignomin¬ 
ious  death,  and  pile  the  river  banks  with 
festering  carcasses,  ghastly  cemeteries  that 
pollute  the  water  and  taint  the  air — an  end 


Sunapee,  where,  after  an  ephemeral  exist¬ 
ence  of  dwarfed  growth  and  sexual  impo¬ 
tence,  the  Chinooks  group  together  during 
the  autumnal  anniversary  of  the  funeral 
rites  of  their  forbears,  and  await  their 
deaths  at  the  hands  of  the  saprolegnia 
fungus. 

This  tallies  with  the  experience  of  Mr. 
W.  M.  Keil,  Superintendent  of  the  Tuxedo 
Fisheries,  who  becoming  enthusiastic  over 
the  acclimatization  of  our  splendid  fish  to 
a  fresh  water  environment,  visited  various 


mer  of  1917.  The  silver  salmon  that  were 
planted  in  Averill  Lake,  Vermont,  in  1912, 
and  had  grown  to  a  weight  of  2 J4  lbs.  had 
all  disappeared  in  1916.  Mr.  Keil  has  just 
written  me  as  follows : 

“My  experience  with  these  fish  in  our 
local  waters,  and  my  personal  observa¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  other  waters  that  have 
been  stocked  with  the  Pacific  salmon, 
has  fully'  convinced  me  (although  I  very 
much  dislike  to  have  to  own  up  to  it) 
(continued  on  page  442) 
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ANGLING  FOR  THE  VALIANT  BLACK  BASS 

THE  SPINY  FIGHTER  MAY  BE  CAPTURED  WITH  A  VARIETY  OF  TACKLE  BUT 
HE  RESPONDS  TO  CORRECT  METHODS  WITH  EXHILARATING  DASH  AND  VIGOR 

By  ROBERT  PAGE  LINCOLN 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  in  the  dear  old 
fireside  companion  and  comrade  of 
trail  and  water,  Forest  and  Stream, 
the  magazine  you  hold  in  your  hands, 
there  appeared  an  editorial.  It  said : 
“Reams  of  poetry  and  tomes  of  ponder¬ 
ous  wisdom  have  been  accumulating  for 
centuries  on  the  subject  of  trout  and  the 
joys  of  capturing  him,  but  the  literature 
of  the  black  bass,  while  modern  in  na¬ 
ture  from  the  fact  that  the  bass  is  not 
a  world-wide  fish,  is  also  growing  apace. 
Dr.  Henshall  was  the  first  American  au¬ 
thor  to  give  the  bass  a  proper  place  in 
angling  literature.  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  bass  had  been  sung  in 
song  and  stories  for  many  years — prior  to 
the  time,  perhaps,  when  the  learned  Doctor 
bent  his  first  pin  and  impaled  thereon  the 
wriggling  angle  worm.  Some  people  of 
idle  mind  and  superficial  view  call  the 
black  bass  the  fish  of  the  bourgeoise  re¬ 
serving  to  the  trout  the  title  of  real 
aristocracy  of  game  fishes.  This  is  snob¬ 
bishness  of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  Never 
has  there  been  born  a  man  too  good  to 
fish  for  bass,  and  never  to  the  end  of 
time,  or  until  the  stream  of  earthly  joy 
are  merged  in  the  channels  of  celestial 
existence  will  such  a  condition  arise.” 

The  editor  goes  on  to  add  further  virtu¬ 
ous  laurels  to  the  black  bass,  every  asser¬ 
tion  of  which  we  uphold  and  give  our 
palm.  The  black  bass  is  truly  as  our  dear 
comrade,  Henshall,  has  said,  “Inch  for 
inch  the  gamest  fish  that  swims.”  We, 
who  yearly  fish  the  waters  for  the  black 
bass,  know  this.  The  bass  is  the  inland 
fish  par  excellence.  It  is  the  fish  we  turn 
to  with  gladness  when  the  season  opens 
and  the  breath  of  summer  again  blows 
welcome  over  the  land.  I  have  angled 
long  days  and  years  for  various  of  our 
American  fishes.  I  have  written  hundreds 
of  articles  telling  of  the  beauties  and 
delights  of  trout  fishing  and  yet  I  have 
not  lost  track  of  Micropterus,  the  black 
bass,  for  f  can  say  with  cheerful  abandon 
and  true  honesty  that  some  of  my  most 
pleasant  days  have  been  spent  in  angling 
for  him.  I  have  used,  not  only  the  bait 
rod,  with  artificial  minnows  and  live  bait, 
but  also  the  fly-rod  and  the  artificial  fly 
in  my  capture  of  him.  In  both  methods 
he  has  come  up  to  standard  with  all  the 
old-time  dash  and  vigor,  fulfilling  all  I 
ask  and  demand.  The  black  bass  is  the 
great  American  fish.  With  the  onward 
sweep  of  civilization  the  brook  trout  stays 
awhile  and  then  withdraws ;  other  trout 
are  introduced  and  they  do  well  at  times, 
but  they  too  withdraw.  But  not  so  the 
valiant  black  bass.  It  keeps  its  numbers 
and  is  always  widely  represented  in  the 
lakes  where  it  is  planted;  there  always 
to  welcome  the  angler  with  a  fight  that  is 
good  to  behold.  On  the  black  bass  we  can 
always  rely.  When  we  leave  the  cities  and 
go  out  to  recuperate  and  gain  a  new  lease 
on  life,  instilling  new  interests  and  brighter 


A  salt  water  brother  of  the  black  bass 

deeds  in  us,  the  black  bass  is  always  there 
to  swell  our  record  of  true  happiness. 
Therefore  I  love  the  black  bass. 

THE  time-honored  form  of  fishing  for 
the  black  bass  is  with  the  bait  rod, 
with  either  artificial  minnows  or  live 
bait.  In  recent  years  the  artificial  min¬ 
now  has  practically  reached  its  height. 
I  make  so  bold  as  to  state  that  there  is 
an  actual  decline  in  the  use  of  live  bait, 
and  a  more  and  more  conclusive  turning 
to  the  newer,  and  more  sportsmanlike  art¬ 
ificial  minnows  as  the  lure.  In  the  past 
the  user  of  the  live  bait  shouted  long  and 
loud  and  aggressively  that  the  artificial 
minnow  was  the  most  murderous  tool,  bar 
none,  that  was  ever  invented  and  that  no 
self-respecting  angler  would  lower  himself 
in  dignity  to  use  it.  And  even  lately,  Kit 
Clarke,  a  well  known  old-time  angler  has 
severely  criticised  the  use  of  the  wooden, 
or  inanimate  minnow  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  too  many  hooks ;  that  it  is  an 
“assassinating”  method  and  should  not  be 
given  the  least  countenance.  How  puerile 


is  such  nonsensical,  foolishness !  If  one 
studied  and  used  artificial  minnows  as  we 
do  who  are  -active  in  the  game  there 
would  not  be  so  much  bombastic  writing 
without  first  investigating  the  truth  of 
those  vigorously  upheld  conclusions.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while  there  are 
many  artificials  fairly  littered  with  gangs 
on  the  market  these  are  fast  going  out  of 
use.  The  leading  manufacturers  of  today 
are  putting  out  artificials  with  few  gangs, 
and  even  with  single  hooks,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  that,  as  far  as  a  sportsmanlike  appli¬ 
ance  is  concerned,  the  artificial  favorably 
leads.  This  is  true  of  all  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Their  latest  productions  have  fewer 
and  fewer  hooks,  but  the  attractiveness  of 
the  lure  as  to  form  yet  remains  intact.  It 
is  this  winning  attractiveness  that  calls  the 
bass  out  to  hit  it,  and  if  a  single  hook 
is  placed  on  a  minnow  with  scientific 
knowledge  of  how  a  bass  strikes  a  bait, 
that  single  hook  will  be  just  as  deadly  as 
the  many-ganged  minnow. 

Furthermore  the  artificial  minnow  is  here 
to  stay.  It  is  here  to  stay  just  as  the 
artificial  fly  will  always  remain.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  form  of  the  artificial 
is  the  so-called  wobbler,  of  which  there 
is  a  wide  presentation  on  the  market,  open 
to  purchase.  The  wobbler  form  is  a  signal 
success.  Its  erratic  motion  in  the  water 
purports  to  imitate  a  disabled  fish  trying 
to  make  headway  in  the  water,  and  get 
along  on  its  way.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that 
a  fish  will  always  strike  a  disabled  young 
fish,  to  convert  it  speedily  into  food,  not 
through  humanitarian  reasons  (to  put  it 
out  of  its  suffering),  but  that  it'  can  get 
hold  of  it  without  undue  exertion.  Right 
here  entered  the  wobbler  minnow,  and  so 
successfully  did  it  win  the  attention  of 
the  bass  that  in  short  order  it  became  fa¬ 
mous.  It  is  not  my  business  to  advocate 
one  wobbler  over  another,  but  I  simply 
wish  to  make  note  that  in  general  the 
firms  that  have  been  long  established  put 
out  the  best  material.  When  you  put  out 
good  money  you  want  something;  your 
money’s  worth  in  other  words.  Therefore 
see  to  that  your  minnow  has  a  durable 
enamel  coating.  Second  rate  minnows  have 
but  a  thin  veneering  of  paint  that  peels 
off  after  a  little  while  being  in  the  water. 
They  crack  and  check.  The  minnows  from 
the  old-established  firms  do  not  do  this 
and  \vill  last  long  and  give  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  in  proportion. 

I  find  that  the  wobbler  is  exceptionally 
good  along  the  side  of  the  weed  beds  and 
pads  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  and  up 
into  August.  My  records  of  catches  prove 
this.  But  along  the  first  of  June,  and 
throughout  June,  when  the  bass  are  in  the 
shallow  the  surface  baits  should  not  be 
lost  track  of.  Also  the  underwater  min¬ 
nows  are  then  valuable  additions  to  the 
tackle  box.  Several  companies  put  out 
small-bodied  minnows,  having  just  a  trailer 
gang,  this  gang  being  masked  in  buck-hair. 
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These  minnows  (as  to  hue  of  body)  are 
furnished  in  many  colors.  I  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  taste  and  desire  for  the  rainbow- 
hued  creations  in  the  small-bodied  form ; 
some  are  spotted  artistically,  others  of  sev¬ 
eral  colors  merging  or  blending.  These 
have  always  won  for  me  many  good  bass 
as  would  satisfy  my  sportsmanlike  wants. 
Red  is  very  attractive  to  the  preying  fishes. 
The  red  bucktail  is  to  be  given  preference 
over  the  bucktail  stained  yellow,  or  the 
one  which  is  in  its  natural  tone  of  white. 
White  is  always  a  winner  by  the  way,  but 
if  I  were  to  choose  between  the  colors 
I  would  say  that  the  spotted  creations  and 
the  color-merged  creations  lead. 

NATURALLY  the  best  fishing  of  the 
year  occurs  when  the  season  first 
opens.  One  would  do  well  to  be 
early  on  the  grounds  therefore.  Right 
after  the  breeding  season  is  over  the  fish 
are  exceptionally  hungry  and  take  the  lure 
with  a  dash  and  sprightliness  that  is  sin¬ 
gular  to  behold.  Experience  has  taught  me 
after  so  many  years  of  fishing  that  the 
first  three  weeks  in  June  and  the  first 
two  weeks  in  October  are  the  best  sea¬ 
sons  for  bass. 

Much  of  the  poor  success  that  attends 
many  in  their  bass  fishing  is  not  that  the 
fish  are  not  there,  but  that  they  go  about 
their  fishing  incorrectly  and  ill  prepared. 
Many  a  time  in  Forest  and  Stream  I  have 
spoken  of  the  supreme  need  of  exerting 
cautiousness  while  pursuing  your  fishing- 
operations.  The  cautious,  careful,  well- 
selecting  and  methodical  fisherman  attains 
success  where  the  blundering  brother  slips 
a  cog  and  comes  home  without  his  regula¬ 
tion  five  or  six  bass.  After  long  study 
I  have  come  to  think,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  in  this  excellent  journal,  that 
cautiousness  is  the  one  prime  requisite  in 
all  fishing.  Move  along  with  ease,  keep 
hidden  as  much  as  possible.  Cast  care¬ 
fully,  studying  the  places  that  seem  the 
most  productive  of  possibilities.  Suppose 
you  have  a  likely  spot  lined  out.  Do  not 
plump  your  bait  right  into  it,  but  cast  up 
beyond  the  fish  and  reel  it  by  him.  If  a 
fish  happens  to  be  in  that  pocket,  and  if 
he  rushes  the  bait  and  hits  it  but  does  not 
get  caught  do  not  frantically  cast  back 
again,  as  nine  out  of  ten  will,  because  he 
will  be  frightened.  When  the  minnow 
comes  by  him  again  he  will  look  on  it 
with  suspicion,  and  the  more  you  cast  it 
into  that  place  the  more  safe  and  certain 
will  he  be  in  his  reflections  that  that  thing 
is  all  wrong,  all  wrong,  James.  Rather 
move  upon  your  way,  whether  along  the 
shore  or  in  your  boat,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  come  back  again  and  make  another 
cast  in  that  place.  By  that  time  he  will 
have  debated  with  himself  and  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  incident,  and  will  be  cool  and 
pugnacious  again,  perhaps  hitting  it  sav¬ 
agely.  This  is  the  scientific  part  of  it,  not 
supposition,  but  clearly  condensed,  and 
carefully  ascertained  facts. 

In  boat  fishing  I  have  found  that  it  is 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  and  logic  to  sit 
down  and  cast  than  stand  up.  Your  liabil¬ 
ity  of  being  seen  is  then  vastly  minimized. 
The  universal  manner  of  casting  a  bait  is 
by  means  of  the  under-hand  cast,  or  the 
side  swipe.  Nine  use  the  side  swipe  where 
one  uses  the  overhead  cast.  Yet  the  over¬ 


head  cast  is  on  all  points  the  wisest,  the 
method  that  assures  of  accuracy  when  you 
want  to  put  a  bait  in  a  pocket  and  actually 
hit  the  spot  you  are  aiming  for.  Care  and 
consideration,  balance  and  judgment  are 
the  demands  necessary  to  attainment  in 
overhead  casting.  Simply  your  rod  is 
thrown  up  straight  over  the  shoulder,  back¬ 
ward  to  an  angle  of  approximately  450 
and  then  cast  forward.  I  will  admit  that 
it  taftes  a  little  time  and  patience  to  learn 
the  trick  of  it,  but  when  once  learned  you 
will  be  powerfully  surprised  by  the  results 
you  attain.  A  millionaire  once  offered  to 
pay  me  well  for  teaching  him  the  process. 
I  did  it  free  of  charge.  He  told  me  that 
the  overhead  cast  is  the  only  method  worth 
using.  I  corrected  him  by  saying  that  it 
was  one  by  which  more  general  accuracy 
could  be  gained. 

You  can  make  an  artificial  minnow  in  the 
water  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  lifeless 
chunk  of  wood,  or  you  can  make  it  an 
animated  thing.  The  average  fisherman 
casts  intemperately  and  automatically,  reels 
as  though  life  depended  upon  getting  the 
minnow  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  throws 


The  best  of  good  bass  waters 


it  out  again  with  a  splash  that  would  rock 
a  motor  boat.  Why  cannot  more  bass 
fishermen  cast  with  judgment  and  with 
ease?  It  is  possible  if  you  know  how  to 
put  a  bait  down  without  a  splash.  This 
is  nothing  remarkable  or  new.  Another 
thing :  I  notice  in  my  fishing  trips  over 
many  and  varied  lakes  here  and  there 
throughout  the  north  that  bass  fishermen 
will  cast  into  a  likely  pocket,  reel  in,  cast 
back  into  that  same  place — as  high  as  five 
or  six  times.  This  is  useless  waste  of 
time  and  line— take  it  from  an  old  hand. 
Row  along,  cast  into  a  pocket,  row  oil,  cast 
into  another,  only  one  cast  to  a  likely  place. 
After  you  have  cast  up  a  shore,  come 
back  again.  That  is  the  system — one  cast 
tcx  a  pocket.  If  there  is  a  bass  there  and 
he  would  not  take  it  the  first  cast  I  assure 
you  that,  as  a  general  rule,  he  will  not 
take  it  the  second,  or  third,  or  fourth 
time;  and  each  cast  will  frighten  him 
the  more.  Be  moderate,  use  judgment. 

BASS,  needless  to  relate,  are  very  odd 
in  their  notions  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  will  take  well  one 
day,  and  the  next  day  apparently  lay  off. 
This  has  been  laid  down  as  gross  eccen¬ 
tricity,  but  the  scientific  conclusions  is 
quite  more  revealing.  Bass  feed  well  one' 
day,  and  lay  off  the  next  day,  like  the 
boa  constrictor,  to  digest  their  food.  Many 
fishermen  owe  their  ill  results  to  being 
out.  always  on  the  days  when  the  fish  are 
digesting  food  taken  the  day  before.  An¬ 
other  thing:  You  complain  that  while  you 
get  bass  in  one  locality  well  one  day,  the 
next  day,  the  day  after  and  the  day  after 
that  they  are  not  there.  More  eccentric 
notions  you  believe.  Here  is  the  scientific 
solution  of  it.  Preying  fishes  follow  the 
minnow  schools.  As  the  minnow  schools 
move,  so  move  the  preying  fishes  who 
make  them  their  daily  fare.  Another 
pointer  that  experience  has  taught  me,  not 
books :  The  bass  will  be  found  in  the  most 
numbers  close  up  on  shore,  sometimes  two 
or  three  feet  from  shore.  One  angler  in 
a  hundred  casts  up  that  far,  and  yet  when 
they  are  feeding  there  they  are  and  not 
along  side  the  outer  edge  of  the  pads. 
Why  should  they  be  there?  The  minnows 
are  not  there.  Simple,  friend;  why  it’s 
so  simple,  and  yet  so  accurate  that  it  is 
laughable.  I’ll  tell  you  why  you  get  bass 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  pads.  Having  fed 
to  repletion,  or  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  need  no  more  for  the  time  being, 
then  they  go  through  the  pad-parks  and 
take  a  stand  under  a  nice  big  leaf  at  the 
outer  edge  and  lie  there,  reflecting  and 
taking  in  the  air.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
pads  is  to  them  the  promenade  place,  sight¬ 
seeing  grounds,  recreative  adjuncts— or 
plain,  common  resting  places.  When  the 
fish  are  feeding  along  the  shores  about 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or 
from  four  to  six  in  the  evening  dig  out 
that  weedless  hook,  with  its  not  to  stiff- 
wired  weed  guards,  hook  on  a  frog  and 
cast  it  close  up  there  on  shore.  And  use 
caution.  Why?  When  fish  are  feeding  all 
their  senses  are  on  the  alert  and  sharpened 
as  never  before.  They  seem  quicker  to  ap¬ 
preciate  a  disturbance  and  take  fright.  It 
stands  to  reason  if  you  frighten  a  fish 
he  will  not  stay  long  to  investigate. 
(continued  on  page  428) 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  FLY 

THE  IDEAL  FLY  FOR  TROUT  SHOULD  HAVE  THE* SYMMETRICAL  PERFECTION 
OF  THE  NATURAL  FLY  AND  ITS  SHINING  IRIDESCENCE  OF  WING  AND  BODY 


WE  get  into  serious  difficulties  at  times 
when  we  abandon  a  well  trodden 
road,  the  land-marks  of  which  are 
clearly  defined,  for  a  byway  where  the  de¬ 
viations  are  puzzling  and  not  distinctly 
visible.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  to  a  great  extent  by  anglers,  of 
what  is  now  terme.d  the  old  fashioned  fly, 
which  in  their  estimation  is  “down  and 
out.” 

All  of  us  are  subject  to  the  attraction 
which  surrounds  a  so-called  novelty.  We 
really  do  not  take  time  to  consider  whether 
we  are  putting  our  faith  on  a  fad  or  have 
stumbled  upon  something,  the  superiority 
of  which  over  all  other  forms  is  undoubted 
and  assured.  In  the  floating  fly,  known  as 
Halford’s  fly,  for  he  is  a  leading  apostle 
of  the  new  cult,  are  we  really  getting  much 
of  a  novelty?  As  I  before  stated,  in  a 
previous  article,  this  new  fly  of  necessity 
•is  constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  old,  and 
differs  from  it  only  from  the  fact  that  it 
will  float  for  a  limited  period.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  fly  of  the  single  idea,  and  as  I 
view  it,  everything  that  was  desirable  in 
the  old  fly  has  been  abandoned,  if  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  float¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the 
new.  The  ridiculous 
assumption  that  these 
new  flies  resemble  nat¬ 
ural  insects  is  claimed 
by  the  votaries,  who 
worship  at  the  shrine 
of  this  new  -  fangled 
infallibility.  Taking 
Henry  Halford  as  the 
great  expounder  and 
fly-tyer  of  the  new 
school,  and  judging  by 
the  artificial  floating 
flies  he  has  evolved  and 
given  to  the  angler 
with  the  pretentious 
label  attached  that 
they  represent  nature,'  renders  it  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  wonderment  that  any  one, 
upon  their  examination,  could  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  imagine  such  to  be  the  case.  The 
fact  is,  the  new  fly  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  old  one  to  which  the  “oil  tip”  has 
been  applied.  It  is  not  a  counterpart  of  it, 
for  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  old  fly  have  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  been  obliterated,  in  the  effort  to  make 
it  represent  nature,  the  failure  of  which 
has  been  such  a  lamentable  one  that  it 
places  it  in  the  category  of  the  grotesque. 

WHAT  are  the  facts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question?  It  is  known  that 
from  the  very  early  date  of  the  first 
books  written  upon  the  subject  of  angling, 
that  the  crude  and  ungainly  flies  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  described  therein,  furnished  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  sport.  We  can  not  imagine  that  the 
“wool  donnes”  minutely  dilated  upon  in  this 
literature  bore  any  resemblance  whatever  to 
natural  insects,  and  I  regret  to  state  that 
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this  remark  is  to  a  great  extent  applicable 
to  the  present  modern  imitations. 

Year  after  year  improvements  entered 
into  the  construction  of  the  flies  of  these 
early  dates  until  they  have  developed  into 
the  beautiful,  elegant  and  natural  looking 
lures,  tied  by  the  Scotch  experts.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  construct  flies  of  greater 
efficiency  than  these,  and  in  my  opinion 
they  will  more  than  hold  their  own  against 
the  Vampires  sold  in  the  shops,  which  are 
designated  as  floating  flies  that  represent 
nature.  Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  I 
ignore  the  idea  that  a  fly  should  float  and 
that  in  its  make-up  it  should  as  closely  as 
possible  resemble  a  natural  insect.  Far 
from  it ;  a  common  sense  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  necessity.  That  a  fly  should  float  and 
resemble  a  form  of  animate  life  is  not  by 
any  means  a  novel  idea.  The  failure  of  it 
lies  in  its  practical  illustration,  the  flies 
dressed  to  fulfil  these  desiderata  are  woe¬ 
fully  lacking  in  all  the  requisites ;  while 
the  writers  on  this  subject  elucidated  their 
ideas  on  paper,  they  could  not  demonstrate 
‘hem  through  the  medium  of  their  artificial 


imitations,  and  to  the  present  date  they 
have  not  “delivered  the  goods.” 

As  I  before  remarked  it  is  the  fly  of  the 
single  idea,  carried  to  the  point  of  pinning 
your  faith  upon  a  single  fly  upon  a  cast. 
From  what  I  know  of  fishing,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Salmonidce,  it 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it ;  that  it  min¬ 
imizes  the  chance  of  success  must  be  ap¬ 
parent.  The  danger  I  foresee  is  that  the 
American  angler  will  be  led  away  from 
real  facts  and  place  his  reliance  upon  fads, 
and  the  great  fad  of  all  is  in  the  trout  fly 
that  falsely  claims  to  imitate  nature  and 
completely  ignores  the  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  nervous  organization  of  the  trout 
by  the  harmony  of  color. 

If  it  were  possible  to  construct  a  cast  of 
flies  which  were  perfect  counterparts  of 
nature  would  it  ensure  success?  Probably. 
Let  us  examine  a  natural  fly — note  its  sym¬ 
metrical  perfection,  and  the  smooth  and 
shining  iridescence  of  the  wings  and  body. 
Nature  as  a  rule  does  not  clothe  insect  life 
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with  colors  intensely  distinct,  but  has  en¬ 
dowed  them  with  flashing  qualities  which 
make  them  a  shining  object  on  the  surface 
of  the  stream.  Rob  them  of  this  quality 
and  while  they  might  possess  the  shape  and 
colors  of  insects,  their  shimmering  beauty 
will  have  passed  away,  and  they  would  be¬ 
come  an  indifferent  object  to  our  vision 
from  their  lack  of  attractiveness. 

It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  really  valu¬ 
able  artificial  fly,  in  which  this  iris-like 
glimmer  is  not  more  or  less  in  evidence. 
If  there  are  secrets  in  the  construction  of 
flies,  this  is  the  leading  one  of  all,  and 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  statement  I  have  made.  It  is 
the  magic  spell  which  is  irresistibly  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  May-flies  and  imitations  of 
the  Ephemeridce  I  construct.  Accident  im¬ 
parted  to  me  the  method  of  doing  this, 
when  years  of  experiment  had  failed.  The 
so-called  old  fashioned  fly  can  never  be 
“hid  under  a  bushel,”  as  long  as  its  wings 
radiate  the  luster  of  the  Golden  Pheasant 
and  the  Blue  Macaw.  It  is  questionable 
whether  color  plays  the  leading  part  it  has 
been  supposed  to  do,  provided  the  shade 
we  select  emanates 
rays  of  light.  Dyed 
feathers  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  this  attribute  and 
should  never  be  found 
in  the  cabinet  of  an 
artistic  fly-tyer. 

I  am  not  favorably 
impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  appetite 
of  the  Salmonidce  is 
satisfied  by  objects 
which  are  selected ;  .1 
mean  that  fish  exer¬ 
cise  what  we  term  se¬ 
lection  to  any  great 
extent.  To  endow  an 
animal  of  a  low  grade 
of  organization  with 
a  characteristic  which  is  a  prominent  and 
distinguishing  quality  of  one  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  extreme  nervous  sensibil- 
ity,  is  an  argument  in  which  a  scientific 
fact  is  ignored  and  is  not  for  a  moment 
admissible.  This  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  theory  of  exact  imitation,  and  carries 
the  idea  that  the  appeal  to  a  fish  must  be 
made  to  his  selective  instinct  (for  instinct 
it  must  be  if  the  assertion  is  correct),  for 
behind  it  we  have  the  fact  that  the  gusta¬ 
tory  nerve  of  a  trout  is  lacking  in  what  we 
term  taste.  In  reality  the  exact  imitation 
theory  teaches  the  fly  maker  to  make  an 
appeal  to  something  that  has  no  existence 
except  of  a  visionary  character.  The  lead¬ 
ing  appeal  to  fish  cannot  be  made  through 
the  medium  of  his  gustatory  nerve.  The 
leading  stimulant  in  a  predatory  animal  is 
hunger,  which  is  a  desire  of  quantity,  not 
of  quality. 

Second  alone  to  this,  iridescent  objects 
are  the  most  powerful  incentives  of  in- 
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THE  PARADISE  OF  ALL  TROUT  FISHERMEN 

THE  UPPER  PECOS,  WHERE  THE  WEST  IS  NOWHERE  WILDER  AND  WHERE 
A  MEAL  LIES  A-BASKING  AND  AWAITING  THE  MERE  CASTING  OF  A  BAIT 


IT  matters  not  a  jot  how  steeped  you  are 
in  every  angle  of  the  angler’s  art.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  your  specialty  is 
pot-setting  off  the  shores  of  Cuttyhunk, 
bass-baiting  from  the  fisherman’s  yawls  of 
Provincetown,  or  deep-woods  trouting  in 
the  wilds  of  plenteous 
Maine.  You  will  in¬ 
stantly  admit,  as  an 
adept  in  the  fine  art 
of  fishing,  that  there 
is  no  more  skillful 
manceuvering  to  be 
found  in  all  the  realm 
of  Fishdom  than  that 
to  be  found  in  the 
trailing  of  that  wiliest 
of  all  Pisces,  the  brook 
or  mountain  trout. 

We  had  trailed  trus 
tempting  morsel  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maine. 

We  had  penetrated  into 
the  mountain  streams 
of  other  Eastern  fish¬ 
ing  grounds.  Some¬ 
what  satiated  with  the 
regulation  adventures 
offered  by  these  quite 
conventionally  s  u  r  - 
rounded  trout  haunts, 
we  planned  out  a 
unique  motor  trip 
which  should  not  only  re-discover  Amer¬ 
ican-made  scenic  marvels  but  likewise 
nose  out  a  few  of  the  famous  wild  haunts 
for  American  trout.  And  nowhere  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  the  Yellowstone,  is  a  wilder  known 
aquarium  penetrable  than  that  which  dwells 
under  the  brilliant  skies  of  New  Mexico. 

Accordingly,  after  we  had  made  the  mo¬ 
tor  run  of  three-quarters  of  a  continent,  we 
were  suddenly  plunged  into  the  great 
Southwest,  into  that  mystic  land  of  the  an¬ 
cient  pueblo  and  the  Mexican  adobe.  And 
the  landscape  which  was  bearing  us  to  that 
Mecca  of  all  fishing,  the  far-famed  Pecos 
river,  was  as  strange  as  a  bit  of  far  Cas- 
tilia  or  some  even  more  Occidental  bit  of 
the  Orient.  As  we  left  Las  Vegas  our  rad¬ 
iator  browsed  through  a  land  of  deep  arro- 
yos,  or  sand  gulches,  of  scrubby  and  plenti¬ 
fully  sprinkled  cedars,  of  winding  trails  and 
infrequent  mud  houses.  For  this  is  the  set¬ 
ting  which  the  great  Southwest  rolls  out 
on  all  sides  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  her 
marvellous  trout  stream. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
journey  we  got  beautifully, 'charmingly,  and 
most  completely  lost.  We  had  just  passed 
by  Bernal  and  Doretta  in  a  wild  and  rugged 
country  where  curious  Indians  peek  out  at 
one  like  the  leading  characters  in  some  un¬ 
believable  primitive  play,  when  we  came  to 
a  fork  in  the  sandy  road.  Unfortunately 
Mexicans  and  Indians  tear  down  sign-posts 
as  fast  as  they  are  raised,  for  both  these 
races  are  still  strongly  superstitious  in  the 
wilder  districts.  Even  now  they  get  nut 
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of  the  field  of  the  camera’s  finder  as  fast 
as  they  can  skulk;  feeling  that  they’re  being 
spied  on  by  an  “evil  eye.”  These  forked 
roads  looked  equally  well  defined,  so  we 
supposed  they  both  led  to  Pecos — that  is, 
the  village  of  Pecos,  if  a  group  of  half  a 


dozen  adobes  may  be  called  a  village.  The 
reason  for  this  supposition  on  our  part  was 
due  to  our  many  experiences  in  finding  just 
such  newer  cross-cuts  always  leading  back 
into  the  same  road  again.  So  we  struck  to 
the  left,  since  we  imagined  this  looked  a  bit 
better.  Soon  the  road  dropped  out  of  sight 
into  the  bed  of  a  deep  gulch  or  arroyo. 
This  we  traversed  in  its  lowest  strata  for 
some  hundreds  of  yards.  Then  we  came 
up  to  earth  again  onto  a  path  which  trailed 
about  like  a  cat  chasing  its  tail.  A  strong 
suspicion  came  that  this  wild  trail  could 
scarcely  be  the  better  route,  and  that  we 
had  best  turn  about.  But  just  then,  dead 
ahead,  we  discovered  a  few  low  adobes 
doubtlessly  constituting  a  pueblo  or  Indian 
village.  So  we  went  on  adventuring.  It 
was  a  down-at-the-heels  pueblo,  of  cracking 
mud  or  infrequent  red  chilis  strung  from 
the  roof,  and  of  sparser  inhabitants.  Only 
two  squaws  appeared  to  contemplate  our 
modern  steel  horse  in  none  too  friendly 
fashion.  To  the  older  we  shouted  one 
word,  “Pecos”  pointing  ahead.  The  old 
woman  remained  stolid,  but  the  other  with 
a  dramatic  gesture  pointed  back  across  a 
spur  track.  On  this  track  was  a  small 
shanty  with  a  huge  tank,  undoubtedly  a  fill¬ 
ing  station  for  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  roads. 
Later  the  sign  “Ribera”  on  this  shack 
proved  the  correctness  of  our  surmise. 

But  to  our  dismay,  the  road,  or  burro 
path,  led  through  an  ambitious  river  which 
later  proved  to  be  our  first  introduction  to 
the  Pecos  which  we  sought  to  fish.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  obvious  that  we  were  destined 


to  ford  it  by  auto  before  we  could  ever  cast 
a  bait  into  its  farther  and  more  prepossess¬ 
ing  waters.  We  learned  from  the  tank 
keeper  that  by  fording  this  deep  stream  we 
could  sooner  regain  the  main  road  which 
we  had  lost,  and  which  was  safely  bridged 
over  the  Pecos— there. 
We  plunged  in  and 
the  water  gurgled 
merrily  over  the  run¬ 
ning  board  and 
swished  high  on  the 
body  of  the  car.  It 
was  a  memorable  in¬ 
troduction  which  this 
river  extended,  for 
why  under  the  canopy 
of  the  brilliant  New 
Mexican  skies  w  e 
neither  got  stuck  nor 
stalled  by  a  wet  igni¬ 
tion  system  was  be¬ 
yond  us.  As  last  we 
regained  the  Post  road 
and  entered  Pecos  at 
sundown.  Here  is  one 
commodious  adobe- 
ranch,  placed  in  a  set¬ 
ting  of  Mexican  and 
Indian  dwellings.  Here 
the  village,  store-ga¬ 
rage-office  offers  ac¬ 
commodations  for 
travelers.  And  here  we  selected  a  choice¬ 
ly  jointed  bamboo  pole,  with  a  rqel,  and 
the  proper  species  of  Mexican  trout  flies. 
These  resembled  red-bodied  mosquitoes. 
We  quite  ignored  our  humbler  equipment, 
since  these  accessories  are  offered  the 
adobe  guests  gratuitously. 

THE  next  morning  we  set  out,  taking 
,  the  precaution  to  see  the  sun  high, 
for  New  Mexican  trout  are  hot-house 
creatures,  which  rise  to  the  surface  to  bite 
only  when  the  sun  has  thoroughly  warmed 
the  waters.  This  upper  part  of  the  Pecos 
River  offered  some  contrast  to  its  lower 
relation  which  we  had  forded  at  Ribera. 
In  all  our  journeyings,  either  abroad  or  in 
our  own  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  more  unique  and  picturesque  stream.  It 
is  beautifully  shaded  by  frequent  trees,  and 
the  eddying  pools  of  its  habitable  waters 
with  uprooted  stumps,  overhanging  banks, 
and  moss  encrusted  logs  offer  an  ideal  re¬ 
sort  for  thousands  of  trout.  And  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  augments  this  natural  condition  by 
annually  restocking  the  river. 

As  we  crept  quietly  through  the  long 
grass  and  the  shading  trees  to  find  some 
summer  boarding  house  for  trout,  far  down 
the  stream  infrequent  Mexicans  and  Indians 
waded  their  burroes  through  the  waters, 
ignoring  the  log  bridge  above.  We  found 
an  enticing  spot,  and  cast  far  over  into  its 
blackness  our  slender  lines.  We  waited 
quietly  in  the  balmy  air  where  no  mosqui¬ 
toes  and  other  insects  gnaw  away  the  pleas- 
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WHY’S  AND  HOW’S  OF  DRY 

PART  FOUR  CONTAINS  ADVICE  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT 
A  NATURAL  MANNER  OVER  A  FEEDING  TROUT  WITHOUT 

By  R.  L.  M.  (CALIFORNIA) 


IT  is  very  exciting  to  hook  a  big  trout 
on  a  fly,  but  the  excitement  should  not 
cause  one  to  forget  that  one  only  has 
a  very  slender,  fragile  connection  with  that 
fish,  and  also  to  always  remember  that  the 
harder  you  pull  on  the  trout,  the  more  he 
will  pull.  By  keeping  down  and  holding 
lightly  a  big  fish  can  be  coaxed  out  of  the 
most  impossible  strongholds  into  more  open 
water,  whereas  if  a  heavy  strain  is  put  on 
at  once,  the  trout  takes  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
and  bolts  for  his  favorite  hiding  place, 
which  is  frequently  underneath  a  rough, 
jagged  rock  or  a  nest  of  willow  roots. 

If  he  gets  into  the  willow  roots  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  will  be  lost 
unless  the  unexpected  happens,  but  if  he 
goes  under  a  rock  all  is  not  lost ;  there  is 
still  a  chance  of  landing  him.  The  thing 
to  do  the  moment  one  feels  that  the  leader 
is  chafing  against  a  rock,  is  to  slack  off  en¬ 
tirely.  In  all  probability  the  fish  will  come 
out  from  his  hiding  place  in  a  minute  or 
so,  because  feeling  no  more  strain  he  im¬ 
agines  that  he  is  free. 

If  the  hook  is  over  the  barb  and  holding 
well,  do  not  reapply  the  strain  as  soon  as 
the  fish  comes  out,  because  if  you  do  the 
fish  will  bolt  back  again,  but  wait  until  the 
fish  has  moved  away  a  bit  from  the  danger 
spot,  and  then  if  well  down  stream  of  the 
fish,  begin  to  apply  a  gentle  strain;  the 
further  you  can  coax  him  away  from  his 
stronghold  the  better  it  will  be.  If  you 
have  luck  you  will  be  able  to  get  the  fish 
twenty  yards  or  more  away,  then  you  can 
begin  to  make  him  keep  moving  and  thus 
tire  him  out  and  land  him  finally. 
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But  the  remedy  of  taking  off  all  the 
strain  when  he  is  under  the  rock  is  a 
rather  heroic  remedy,  because  if  the  fish  is 
not  well  hooked  the  hook  is  liable  to  come 
out  and  you  will  lose  the  fish ;  but  it  is  the 
only  remedy  there  is  for  this  particular  set 
of  unfortunate  conditions. 


D  L.  M.  (California) ,  the  author 
of  this  article,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  authorities  on  dry  fly 
fishing  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  a  devotee  of  the  art  for  over 
thirty  years  and  has  either  person¬ 
ally  met  or  been  in  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  acknowledged  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  British  school  of  dry  fly 
men,  although  the  greater  part  of  his 
fishing  has  been  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  therefore  well  able  to 
instruct  both  the  novice  and  those  of 
some  experience  in  the  art  of  cast¬ 
ing  the  dry  fly.  The  April  Forest 
and  Stream  contained  the  first  paper 
of  the  series,  which  will  be  concluded 
in  the  August  issue.  [Editors.] 


Oftentimes  a  hooked  fish  will  bolt  into 
a  bed  of  weeds;  in  this  case  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  stick  the  rod  into  the  ground 
and  take  the  line  in  the  hands  and  by  gen¬ 
tle  pulls  “handline”  the  fish  out  of  the 
weeds  and  then  resume  the  rod,  and  finish 
playing  and  land  the  fish.  The  reason  a 
fish  escapes  so  easily  when  he  bolts  into  a 
mass  of  willow  roots  is  that  he  either 
wraps  the  leader  round  a  root  and  breaks 
loose  or  else  he  manages  to  get  the  hook 
caught  onto  a  root  and  then  he  frees  him¬ 
self  in  a  few  moments. 

WHEN  fishing,  even  if  able  to  throw  a 
very  long  line,  never  throw  a  foot 
further  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary;  keep  down  and  get  closer  to  the  fish. 
A  cast  of  80  feet  is  a  very  long  cast  to  fish 
successfully,  because  if  a  fish  rises  and  you 
do  not  hook  him  well,  he  is  very  liable  to 
get  off  owing  to  the  line  becoming  slack 
for  a  moment.  If  you  have  80  feet  of  line 
out  and  a  fish  rises  at  the  time  when  your 
rod  was  at  a  flat  angle  of  only  20°  with 
the  horizontal,  straightening  the  rod  will 
only  pull  in  the  fly  6  feet  towards  you, 
provided  the  line  lay  in  a  mathematically 
straight  line  between  the  tip  of  the  rod 
and  the  fly.  But  in  practice  the  line  will 
never  be  straight,  therefore  when  casting 
a  long  line  it  will  be  necessary  to  reel  in 
quickly  as  well  as  to  straighten  the  rod ; 
even  so  the  fish  has  a  very  good  chance 
to  escape. 

Eighty  feet  may  seem  a  very  short  dis¬ 
tance  when  compared  with  the  distances 
cast  at  fly-casting  tournaments,  but  the 
style  of  casting  seen  at  these  exhibitions 
is  distinctly  not  the  style  used  in  dry  fly 
fishing.  A  special  rod  is  required  for  tour¬ 
nament  casting,  one  that  is  rather  too  stiff 
for  pleasant  fishing.  The  tip  is  not  as 
fine  as  it  should  be  for  use  with  fine  gut 
leaders,  and  the  weight  will  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  io  or  ii  oz. 

At  Fig.  ii  I  have  shown  a  sketch  map  of 
part  of  a  stream ;  the  arrows  show  the  di¬ 
rection  and  speed  of  the  surface  currents, 
a  long  arrow  signifying  faster  water  than 


FLY  FISHING 

CASTING  THE  FLY  IN 
ALARMING  THE  FISH 


a  short  arrow ;  and  the  place  where  the 
trout  is  rising  is  shown  as  an  oval. 

The  angler  is  supposed  to  be  on  the 
right  hand  bank  and  he  will  notice  that  the 
water  runs  a  good  deal  faster  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  stream  than  in  that  part  of  it 
where  the  trout  is  feeding.  In  order  to 
place  the  fly  above  the  feeding  fish  and 
ensure  it  floating  down  without  any  “drag,” 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  horizontal 
cast,  moving  the  rod  to  the  left;  in  other 
words,  a  “back  hand”  cast.  When  the  fly 
falls  on  the  water  the  line  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  in  a  straight  line  between  the  end  of 
the  rod  and  the  fly,  should  fall  on  the 
water  with  an  up  stream  curve  to  it,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  just  how 
this  is  done,  but  the  best  explanation  I  can 
give  is  to  say  that  sufficient  power  is  not 
given  in  the  forward  cast  to  make  the  line 
fall  straight ;  there  is  to  a  certain  extent 
a  slight  slackening  of  the  effort  just  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  forward  motion  of 
the  rod  when  making  the  cast. 


.  /Z. 


When  the  line  falls  in  the  curve,  the  fast 
current  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  will 
not  cause  the  fly  which  is  floating  on  the 
slower  moving  water  to  drag  until  the 
action  of  the  current  has  made  the  line 
assume  a  curve  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
equal  camber  to  the  original  curve.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  approximate  position 
when  drag  can  be  expected.  The  fly  in 
the  meantime  has  floated  over  the  fish  in 
a  perfectly  natural  manner. 

IN  Fig.  12  conditions  are  reversed,  the 
swift  water  is  where  the  trout  is  feeding 
and  the  slacker  water  is  between  the 
fish  and  the  bank.  I  have  illustrated  a 
particular  place  I  am  very  familiar  with 
and  shown  the  position  in  which  my  line 
falls  on  the  water. 

The  fly  passes  over  this  fish  in  a  natural 
manner  and  possibly  goes  six  feet  or  more 
before  the  drag  of  the  water  on  the  line 
is  felt,  it  can  then  be  lifted  and  the  cast 
repeated.  In  this  case  a  horizontal  cast 
is  made  moving  the  rod  to  the  right ;  the 
line  is  made  to  fall  in  the  abrupt  bend  by 
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bringing  the  line  down  on  to  the  water 
at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  bend,  the  leader 
and  fly  then  swing  around  and  fall  as 
indicated.  These  casts  are  not  easy  to 


unless  he  keeps  on  rising  after  you  have 
cast  over  him  the  first  time. 

Whenever  a  fish  has  been  caught  the  fly 
is  generally  pretty  well  mussed  up.  Before 


make,  and  only  men  who  are  proficient  with 
a  fly  rod  should  attempt  them. 

SOMETIMES  it  is  impossible  to  cover  a 
fish  by  an  up  or  across  stream  cast; 
the  only  way  in  which  the  fish  can  be 
reached  is  by  casting  down  stream  and 
allowing  the  fly  to  drift  over  the  fish.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  if  we  let  out  enough  line 
to  reach  a  fish  and  cast  at  the  spot,  the 
fly  will  commence  to  drag  against  the 
stream  as  soon  as  it  falls  on  the  surface. 

In  this  case  we  have  to  let  out  about  five 
feet  more  line  than  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  fish.  The  fly  is  cast  and  the  line  al¬ 
lowed  to  fully  extend  itself,  but  well  up 
in  the  air;  very  similar  in  fact  as  when 
drying  the  fly.  Then  the  point  of  the  rod 
is  raised  slowly  and  the  line  is  drawn  back 
towards  the  fisherman  and  when  the  rod 
is  nearly  upright  the  fly  and  line  will  fall 
on  the  water  above  the  fish.  (See  Fig.  13.) 
The  rod  point  is  gradually  lowered  now 
to  allow  the  line  to  float  down  stream  with¬ 
out  any  assistance. 

If  the  fish  does  not  take  the  fly  on  the 
first  presentation  let  the  line  get  fully  ex¬ 
tended  with  the  rod  tip  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  and  then  lift  line  and 
fly  in  the  manner  least  calculated  to  fright¬ 
en  the  fish.  Only  the  actual  conditions  can 
be  a  guide  as  to  the  best  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  By  moving  the  rod  to  either 
left  or  right  it  may  be  possible  to  swing 
the  line  well  off  to  the  side  of  the  fish’s 
location  before  lifting  the  line. 

Only  cast  down  stream  with  the  dry 
fly  when  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the  fish 
by  any  other  method.  A  fish  that  has  to 
be  cast  for  down  stream  is  very  easily 
frightened  and  if  the  first  cast  does  not 
get  the  fish  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  any  good 
trying  any  more  for  that  particular  fish, 


you  try  to  dry  it,  throw  it  into  the  water 
and  drag  it  through  the  water  to  wash  the 
slime  off  it.  Then  if  you  have  a  piece  of 
amadou,  which  is  a  fungus  having  the 


THE  best  fly  to  use  is  always  that  one 
which  is  the  nearest  imitation  to  the 
fly  on  which  the  trout  are  feeding. 
If  there  are  no  local  experts  who  can 
tell  accurately  what  fly  the  fish  are  feed¬ 
ing  on  and  the  fisherman  can  see  flies  on 
the  water,  he  should  use  his  own  judgment 
and  select  the  nearest  imitation. 

A  good  list  of  flies  to  have  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Olive  Dun,  Dark  Olive  Dun,  Iron 
Blue  Dun,  Olive  Spinner,  Pale  Watery 
Dun,  Jenny  Spinner,  Red  Spinner,  March 
Brown,  Sherry  Spinner,  Black  Gnat,  Small 
Dark  Sedge,  Medium  Sedge,  Cinnamon 
Sedge. 

He  should  also  have  some  of  the  fancy 
flies :  Wickham’s  Fancy,  Little  Marryat, 
Red  Tag,  Grdenwell’s  Glory,  Red  Quill, 
Hare’s  Ear,  Witchurch  Dun. 

Personally  I  prefer  the  Halford  series 
of  Hackle  Flies,  because  they  cover  a  large 
range  of  variations  in  a  few  specimens ; 
there  are  only  nine  of  them,  viz.,  Dark 
Olive  Quill,  Medium  Olive  Quill,  Red 
Quill,  Adjutant  Blue,  Gold  Ribbed  Flare’s 
Ear,  Pale  Watery  Dun,  Ginger  Quill,  Red 
Ant,  Wickham. 

Dry  Flies  should  be  if  anything  rather 
smaller  than  the  actual  size  of  the  F  leets 
that  they  are  supposed  to  represent;  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  tied  on  very  small 
hooks,  viz.,  Nos.  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  what  large 
sized  trout  have  been  caught  on  such  small 
hooks ;  it  all  depends  on  how  the  fish  is 
handled  after  it  has  been  hooked. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  student  of  fly¬ 
fishing  we  are  reproducing  Fig.  9  of  this 
series  in  larger  size. 

The  line  should  extend  itself  and  absorb 
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property  of  absorbing  moisture  very 
readily,  pinch  the  fly  between  the  folded 
amadou  and  most  of  the  water  will  be 
dried  up  and  the  fly  can  be  finally  dried 
by  a  few  false  casts. 


all  the  energy  of  the  cast  or  throw,  while  it 
is  still  in  the  air,  and  not  on  the  lawn. 
Fig.  9  shows  the  right  method,  b,,  h,,  the 
wrong  method  is  illustrated  at  a,,  a2. 

(to  be  concluded  next  month) 
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In  the  region  referred  to,  the  importance  of  this  work 
of  preservation  is  slowly  coming  to  be  recognized  and 
several  areas  have  been  set  aside  where  no  molestation 
of  the  birds  is  permitted.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the 
feeling  which  has  resulted  in  the  setting  aside  of  state 
game  refuges — as  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota — may 
so  increase  that  individual  land  owners  or  groups  of 
land  owners  about  a  body  of  water  will  agree  that  on 
this  water  no  shooting  shall  be  done.  In  individual  cases 
action  such  as  this  has  been  taken  as,  for  example,  where 
the  owner  of  Island  Lake,  a  considerable  body  of  water, 
has  for  many  years  protected  the  fowl  on  this  lake. 
Where  it  is  practicable,  Federal  reservations  should  be 
made,  covering  pieces  of  water  occupied  by  wild  fowl 
in  summer,  as  well  as  state  refuges  in  far  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  as  yet  existed. 

To  increase  our  wild  fowl  as  much  as  possible  is  a 
worthy  work,  in  which  all  legitimate  means  should  be 
employed,  and  this  is  one  such  means.  We  may  believe 
that  when  the  Enabling  Act  has  become  law  and  active 
steps  are  taken  to  enforce  the  Migratory  Bird  Law  and 
the  treaty  with  Canada,  checks  not  now  existing  will  be 
put  on  the  killing  of  wild  fowl. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest _  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


WESTERN  WILD  FOWL  REFUGES 

HE  general  stopping  of  spring  shooting,  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law,  but,  above  all, 
the  improved  sentiment  among  men  who  use  the  gun 
have  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  our  wild  fowl.  This 
means  not  only  more  sport  for  those  who  use  the  gun, 
but  an  addition  to  a  delicate  and  important  food  supply 
which  for  many  years  has  been  decreasing.  We  should 
all  do  what  we  can  to  foster  this  increase,  and  the  means 
are  at  hand. 

Men  who  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  traveled  through 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  over  what  was  then  termed  the 
great  plains  will  not  fail  to  recall  the  vast  hordes  of 
water  fowl  which  bred  in  every  pond  and  slough.  If  the 
season  was  early  enough,  broods  of  downy  young  covered 
the  water,  and  when  alarmed  hurried  to  the  shelter  of 
the  grass  about  the  pond.  If  it  was  autumn  and  the 
nights  were  chilly,  flocks  of  fowl  were  seen  coming  from 
the  north  and  dropping  into  every  open  resting  place,  or 
perhaps  rising  in  great  clouds  from  the  ponds  that  the 
traveler  approached. 

In  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  and  parts  of 
Nebraska,  there  are  wide  areas  dotted  with  pools,  ponds 
and  lakes  which  are  still  frequented  by  great  numbers 
of  wild  fowl,  though  of  the  old  time  pools  and  ponds 
many  have  been  drained  and  have  come  under  the  plow 
to  produce  crops.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  great  terri¬ 
tory  where  wild  fowl  still  breed,  and  not  only  wild  fowl, 
but  also  many  of  the  larger  wading  birds,  and  besides 
these,  terns,  gulls  and  grebes. 

So  numerous  are  the  nests  in  some  of  these  lakes  that 
of  late  years  several  eastern  men  interested  in  game 
breeding  have  sent  out  to  certain  breeding  grounds  in 
Canada  or  the  Northern  Lhiited  States,  to  collect  the 
eggs  of  certain  species  of  ducks,  which  they  have  had 
hatched  out  there,  and  the  young  raised  by  hand,  for 
transportation  to  preserves  here  in  the  east. 

Measures  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  waters  where 
these  birds  breed.  This  protection  is  essential,  for  if 
the  birds  are  pursued  while  nesting  or  rearing  their  young 
they  will  abandon  the  place. 


PRACTICAL  SCIENCE 

HE  so-called  practical  man  is  rather  disposed  to  make 
fun  of  the  labors  of  his  scientific  fellow  citizen, 
but  this  levity  often  means  only  that  the  practical  man 
lacks  information. 

Students  of  science  work  to  accumulate  knowledge, 
believing  that  when  acquired  this  knowledge  will  benefit 
humanity.  In  a  thousand  ways,  it  has  done  this.  At  a 
scientific  meeting  last  winter  a  symposium  was  held,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  question  of  what  zoology  has  done  for  hu¬ 
man  welfare.  Of  the  addresses  made  two  were  of  special 
interest  to  us  of  the  United  States. 

In  one  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner, 
reviewed  very  briefly  the  beginnings  and  progress  of 
the  sane  and  beneficent  fishery  administration  of  the 
United  States  from  the  time,  forty-seven  years  ago, 
when  Prof.  Baird  set  the  movement  on  foot.  Prof. 
Baird — then  perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  zoologists— 
had  the  vision*  to  look  into  the  future  and  to  see  what 
fish  culture  jnight  do  for  our  food  supply.  He  engi¬ 
neered  and  set  on  foot  the  movement  and  was  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  other  men,  who  have  helped  to 
push  the  work  forward,  to  make  it  more  perfect  and  of 
greater  extent  and  usefulness,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  LTnited  States  but  of  the  world.  By  the  work  of 
these  men  the  production  and  consumption  of  fish  food 
has  been  greatly  increased.  Examples  of  special  work 
are  seen  in  the  study  of  the  oyster  and  the  improvements 
made  in  fostering  the  oyster  industry,  now  grown  to  such 
great  proportions.  In  the  lobster  industr}',  the  failure 
of  some  states  to  follow  the  teachings  of  zoology  has 
made  the  lobster  a  scarce  and  high  priced  food.  Zoologi¬ 
cal  investigations  have  made  the  collection  of  pearls 
from  fresh  water  streams  of  the  west  an  important  in¬ 
dustry.  All  these  matters  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
material  welfare  of  our  people. 

Prof.  Henry  B.  Ward  discussed  the  influence  of  zool¬ 
ogy  on  the  physical  welfare  of  man.  Our  primitive  an¬ 
cestors,  with  their  stone  weapons,  had  to  fight  the  lion 
and  the  bear  and  other  large  carnivora,  and  in  later 
times  it  became  necessary  to  greatly  reduce  the  numbers 
of  injurious  small  animals,  a  process  going  on  today  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Biological  Survey.  Finally,  in 
recent  years,  it  was  discovered  that  minute  insects  that 
suck  the  blood  are  transmitters  of  disease  and  death. 
A  mosquito  is  the  host  which  transmits  malaria  or  yel- 
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low  fever  from  one  person  to  another;  a  form  of  plague 
comes  to  man  through  the  bite  of  fleas  infected  from 
rats  or  ground  squirrels ;  and  other  insects  transmit  other 
diseases.  Statistics  show  that  in  Italy  alone  malaria  has 
claimed  200,000  victims  annually  and  the  sleeping  sick¬ 
ness  500,000  in  Africa,  while  in  India  the  losses  from 
plague  are  far  greater. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  was  being  dug,  the  French 
workers  perished  by  pestilences  so  sweeping  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recruit  wo  xers  fast  enough  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  had  died.  Today,  through  the  de¬ 
struction  of  insects,  yellow  fever  is  unknown  in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  communities  live  there 
in  comfort  and  ease,  where  formerly  life  for  the  white 
man  was  impossible. 

The  subject  is  fascinating  and  volumes  might  be 
written  about  it.  The  point  to  be  made  is  that  this  study- 
of  matters  of  which  the  average  man  is  ignorant  and 
which  to  him  seem  trifling  has  its  purpose  and  that  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  this 
purpose  is  of  astonishing  value,  economically  and  in  the 
preservation  of  human  life. 


A  WILD  DOG 

.l  AVORITE  topic  for  imaginative  country  re¬ 
porters  to  send  in  to  city  dailies  deals  with  packs 
of  wild  dogs  said  to  ravage  certain  country  districts,  de¬ 
stroying  the  farmer’s  poultry  and  calves  and  sometimes 
even  frightening  himself.  These  stories  usually  have 
their  origin  under  the  reporter’s  hat,  yet  there  have  been 
wild  dogs,  though  they  are  very  rarely  seen.  The  Call 
of  the  Wild  may  well  have  had  a  basis  of  fact. 

In  a  recent  report  made  of  a  trip  into  the  Buffalo 
Fork  country,  by  a  scout  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  he  told  of  the  killing  of  one  mountain  lion,  one 
bobcat,  four  coyotes  and  an  Airedale  dog.  This  dog 
was  wild,  possibly  lie  had  wandered  away  from  some 
settlement  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Park,  possi¬ 
bly  he  had  been  lost  by  someone  traveling  near  or  in  the 
Park,  but  he  had  been  seen  occasionally  for  several 
years  and  was  one  of  the  destructive  animals  which  the 
scouts  were  ordered  to  kill. 

Deer,  antelope,  their  young,  with  rabbits,  and  ground 
nesting  birds  must  have  been  the  prey  on  which  this  dog 
lived  during  the  years  that  he  was  known  to  have  been 
at  liberty  there.  It  was  high  time  that  he  was  killed,  and 
Scout  Anderson,  who  reported  his  death,  did  good  work 
in  holding  straight  on  this  Airedale. 


ANOTHER  PROTEST  AGAINST  SHEEPING 

REAT  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  to  so 
change  the  regulations  regarding  grazing  in  the 
national  forests  as  to  allow  sheeping  in  national  parks 
and  increased  sheeping  in  national  forests,  comments 
California  Fish  and  Game,  the  organ  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission,  upon  a  question  which  is  arousing  the  widest 
interest.  This  may  sound  favorable  so  far  as  increased 
meat  supply  is  concerned,  but  anyone  who  has  seen  the 
deep  traces  left  in  sections  where  sheep  have  grazed 
will  shudder  to  think  what  results  are  to  be  expected. 
Many  are  the  wornout  meadows,  deeply  gullied,  which 
now  testify  to  the  past  inroads  of  herds  of  sheep,  and 
many  the  depleted  game  covers  where  the  trampling  of 
nests  and  the  destruction  of  food  has  reduced  upland 
game  birds  to  the  minimum.  These  are  dangerous  times 
and  every  conservationist  must  help  form  the  army  of 
defense  needed  to  save  wild  life  in  this  emergency  when 
special  opportunity  to  devastate  wild  life  resources  is 
given  the  enemy. 


HOW  FAST  CAN  A  DOG  RUN 

HE  speed  of  birds  has  been  well  threshed  out,  and 
now  the  Shooting  Times  asks  the  question,  At  what 
pace  can  a  dog  travel  ?  A  fox-terrier,  as  we  all  know, 
will  follow  his  master’s  carriage  for  hours  with  no  signs 
of  fatigue.  Wolves  will  travel  sixty  miles  in  a  night. 
Nansen  saw  Arctic  foxes  on  the  ice  nearly  500  miles 
from  land.  Eskimo  dogs  can  travel  forty-five  miles  in 
five  hours,  according  to  an  authority,  who  relates  that  he 
once  drove  his  dog  team  seven  miles  in  half  an  hour.  A 
Siberian  dog,  on  good  ice,  will  draw  about  eight}"  pounds ; 
ordinary  domestic  dogs,  at  full  speed,  run  at  the  rate  of 
from  thirty-three  to  forty-nine  feet  per  second;  setters 
and  pointers,  about  eighteen  and  a-half  to  twenty-one  and 
seven-tenths  miles  per  hour,  and  they  can  maintain  this 
speed  for  two  or  even  three  hours.  Foxhounds  are  very 
fast,  and  in  a  recent  trial  one  of  them  beat  a  thoroughbred 
horse,  covering  four  miles  in  six  and  a-half  minutes. 
Greyhounds  can  run  at  the  rate  of  fifty-nine  to  seventy- 
five  feet  per  second.  Horses  cannot  exceed  sixty-three 
feet  per  second. 


THE  AUGUST  ISSUE 

ITH  the  August  issue,  Forest  and  Stream  attains 
another  birthday.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that 
the  year  that  has  past  has  been  a  prosperous  one.  Pros¬ 
perity  measured  by  Forest  and  Stream’s  standards,  does 
not  mean  financial  dividends,  but  it  does  mean  that  its 
family  circle  of  readers  has  grown  and  that  its  sphere  of 
influence  has  widened.  Today  Forest  and  Stream  has 
more  readers  than  ever  before  in  its  history  and  this 
again  means  that  it  has  attained  the  largest  issue  of  any 
outdoor  magazine  in  the  world. 

In  the  next  issue  Emerson  Hough  will  conclude  his 
story  on  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Whitney  with  his  whimsical 
comments  on  mountain  climbing  in  general. 

The  final  chapter  of  Mr.  Larned’s  interesting  story  on 
the  remarkable  King  Expedition  will  appear.  We  are 
also  glad  to  announce  that  last  winter  this  fascinating 
writer  made  another  trip  into  this  wonderful  section,  the 
story  of  which  we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers. 

In  these  war  weary  times  Newton  Newkirk’s  human 
nature  studies  come  as  a  relief  to  tired  nerves. 

The  question  of  where  to  go  fishing  is  always  impor¬ 
tant  and  Mr.  Hulit  will  have  a  second  paper  on  nearby 
favorite  fishing  resorts.  In  addition  to  a  charming  liter¬ 
ary  style  Mr.  Hulit  speaks  with  a  voice  of  authority,  for 
no  one  has  studied  the  Atlantic  waters  more  carefully,  or 
knows  them  better  than  this  brilliant  writer. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  distinguished  Dr.  Henshall  intro¬ 
duced  the  black  bass  to  the  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream,  and  our  readers  are  always  interested  in  the 
valiant  bronze  back.  He  is  a  sturdy  warrior  everywhere, 
but  near  the  streams  of  the  Ozarks  in  Missouri  it  is 
claimed  that  there  he  fights  a  little  harder  and  a  little 
longer  than  in  any  other  waters.  James  Eugene  Stevens 
has  written  a  story  on  “Three  Tenderfeet  on  the  Jim 
River.”  It  is  a  story  of  bass  fishing  at  its  best  in  the 
Ozarks,  full  of  information,  and  good  advice  that  will 
appeal  to  our  readers. 


SPARE  THE  PIGEON 

HE  Pigeon  Department  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  has  been  extended  to  large  propor¬ 
tions.  Throughout  the  country  the  training  of  pigeons 
as  carriers  of  war  messages,  is  now  progressing  on  an 
extensive  scale.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between 
the  ordinary  pigeon  and  the  homing  or  carrier  pigeon. 
Therefore,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  exceedingly  unpa¬ 
triotic  to  shoot  or  to  interfere  with  pigeons  of  any  kind. 
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TICKS  AS  PARASITES  OF  GAME  ANIMALS 

THEIR  DANGER  TO  HEALTH  LIES  NOT  SO  MUCH  IN  BLOOD-SUCKING  PROPENSITIES 
AS  IN  THE  MALIGNANT  FORMS  OF  GERM  LIFE  WHICH  THEY  FREQUENTLY  CARRY 


THE  following  letter  from  Mr.  Arno  J. 
Vivian,  of  the  Culver  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  Indiana,  is 
of  much  interest  in  its  relation  to  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  relative  abundance  of  small 
mammals.  Unfortunately,  little  is  known 
regarding  ticks  and  other  ectoparasites  of 
game  animals,  except  that  hardly  any  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  latter  is  free  from  their  rav¬ 
ages,  and  that  some  of  these  parasites  have 
very  curious  life  histories,  living  on  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  hosts  during  their  young 
and  their  adult  stages. 

“Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream : — 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  a  very  pronounced  decrease  of  the 
red  squirrels  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  think  I  have  at  last  found  the 
reason  for  this.  As  I  was  walking  the 
other  day  I  noticed  a  squirrel  lying  on 
the  ground  gasping  for  breath.  I  picked 
it  up  and  saw  a  number  of  little  gray 
objects  on  its  head  and  back.  Upon  ex¬ 
amining  one  of  these  I  found  it  to  be  a 
gray  tick  or  bug  with  a  red  head  and 
legs,  and  which  seemed  to  be  sucking  the 
blood  from  the  squirrel. 

“I  would  like  very  much  to  know  if 
you  could  give  me  the  name  of  this 
little  animal,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is 
a  common  pest  or  not.” 

From  Mr.  Vivian’s  meager  description  of 
the  ticks  it  is  impossible  to  name  them 
with  certainty,  but  they  doubtless  belonged 
to  one  of  several  species  of  blood-sucking 
Acarina,  of  the  genera  Ixodes  or  Hccma- 
physalis,  known  to  infest  rodents  and  other 
mammals.  Young  ticks  of  the  latter  genus 
often  live  upon  birds,  but  the  adults  are 
usually  found  on  rabbits.  In  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  I  once  accidentally  caught  a  hermit 
thrush  in  a  trap  set  for  shrews,  and  the 
head  of  this  bird  was  completely  covered 
with  tiny  ticks  which  were  identified  as  the 
young  of  Hcemaphysalis  leporis-palustris. 
The  thrush  had  been  so  badly  injured  by 
the  trap  that  I  had  to  kill  it,  and  as  soon 
as  it  became  cold  the  parasites  all  left  its 
body.  This  was  probably  due  rather  to  the 
coagulation  of  the  bird’s  blood  than  to  the 
lowering  of  its  temperature,  for  related  spe¬ 
cies  of  ticks  live  on  the  cold-blooded 
turtles,  lizards,  and  snakes  as  well  as  upon 
warm-blooded  animals. 

Rabbits  and  hares  are  quite  commonly 
speckled  with  these  ticks,  especially  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  seem  to  be  of  rarer  oc¬ 
currence  on  squirrels.  They  often  cluster 
thickly  about  the  long  ears  of  their  rabbit 
hosts,  and  are  present  in  various  sizes  from 
pinheads  to  buckshot.  On  one  occasion  I 
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picked  up  a  young  Long  Island  cottontail 
rabbit  which  was  so  completely  covered 
with  these  irksome  blue  pests  that  I  doubt 
whether  it  could  have  survived  the  loss  of 
blood  and  the  irritation  to  the  skin. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  or  more  of  our 
North  American  ticks  can  be  no  less 
troublesome  to  human  beings  than  to  small 
wild  mammals.  When  the  “wood-ticks,”  as 
they  are  called,  get  a  firm  yet  subtle  and 
painless  hold,  they  cannot  be  dislodged 
without  pulling  the  body  of  the  creature 
from  its  buried  head,  which  remains  in  the 
skin  and  causes  a  persistent  itching,  some¬ 
times  for  months  afterwards. 


RECORDS  OF  WINTER  BIRDS 
OF  PREY 

HE  winter  of  1917-18  was  marked  by 
an  exceptional  abundance  of  destruc¬ 
tive,  northern  birds  of  prey,  such  as 
goshawks,  horned  owls  (including  the 
arctic  and  western  varieties),  etc.,  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  New  England  and  cen¬ 
tral  states.  In  southern  Connecticut  one 
gamekeeper  is  reported  to  have  trapped  and 
shot  225  hawks,  mostly  goshawks,  "and  76 
owls,  mostly  great  horned  owls.  A  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  taxidermist  is  furthermore 
said  to  have  received  upwards  of  fifty 
goshawks  for  mounting. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  much  interest, 
with  a  bearing  upon  the  war-time  conser¬ 
vation  of  the  nation’s  game  resources,  if 
readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  would  send 
their  records  of  all  kinds  of  birds  of  prey, 
made  during  the  last  winter,  to  the  editor 
of  this  department.  The  data  might  then 
be  summarized  and  published  in  these  pages 
next  autumn  so  as  to  be  available  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  hawk  and  owl  invasion 
during  the  winter  of  1919-1920. 


But  the  worst  danger  from  ticks  is  not 
the  mere  annoyance  that  they  cause,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  healthy  wild 
animals  seldom  suffer  prolonged  ill  effects 
from  ordinary  and  equally  healthy  ticks, 
which  are  of  normal  occurrence  upon  them 
and  which  drop  off  of  their  own  accord 
when  they  have  become  sufficiently  inflated 
with  the  blood  of  their  host.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  ticks,  like  yellow-fever  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  tsetse  flies,  are  potential  car¬ 
riers  of  disease.  Within  their  bodies  they 
sometimes  harbor  various  species  of  blood 
parasites — single-celled  animals  which  cause 
dangerous  fevers  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  “Spotted  fever”  and  “biliary 
fever  ’  are  only  two  of  the  maladies  orig¬ 
inated  by  organisms  introduced  into  the 
blood  by  ticks.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
during  one  year  (1907)  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  cattle  were  lost  in 
the  United  States  through  the  ravages  of 
tick-borne  diseases.  Probably  whole  races 
of  wild  animals  have  in  the  past  been  ex¬ 
terminated  in  the  same  way,  and  we  may 
he  sure  that  if  the  diminution  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  red  squirrels  recorded  by  Mr.  Vivian 
had  any  relation  to  the  presence  of  the 
ticks,  the  rodents  were  killed  through  in¬ 
oculation  with  a  fever  or  plague  and  not 
because  of  the  loss  of  blood,  which  was 
trifling  and  of  little  importance. 

As  regards  the  life  history  of  ticks,  the 
female,  which  alone  becomes  distended  with 
blood,  eventually  drops  from  her  host  to 
the  ground  and  proceeds  to  lay  her  eggs. 
These  are  enormously  numerous;  as  many 
as  twenty  thousand  have  been  counted! 
The  mother  then  dies.  When  the  young 
ticks  hatch,  they  climb  up  adjacent  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  await  the  approach  of  their  host. 
Time  is  no  object  with  them,  for  they  are 
capable  of  living  for  months  or  even  years 
without  food.  A  certain  proportion  of 
them  finally  achieve  a  contact  with  some 
bird  or  other  suitable  animal,  and  at  once 
work  through  the  feathers  or  fur  and  bury 
their  mouth  parts  in  the  skin.  When  they 
have  sucked  blood  for  an  appropriate  length 
of  time  they  again  drop  off  and  undergo  a 
metamorphosis  resembling  that  of  insects. 
(I  may  here  insert  that  the  ticks  are,  of 
course,  not  insects  but  belong  to  the  same 
group  as  the  spiders  and  mites).  After  the 
completion  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  ticks, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  as  males  and  females,  repeat  their 
tactics  in  search  of  an  unfortunate  victim 
from  which  to  suck  more  blood,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  give  in  return  a  mortal  disease. 

R.  C.  M. 
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UTILIZING  THE  LIMIT  CATCH  OF  FISH 

EACH  AND  EVERY  ANGLER  SHOULD  WASTE  NO  FISH  AS  SIMPLE  PRESERVATIVE 
METHODS  OF  SALTING.  DRYING  AND  SMOKING  ASSURE  A  SUPPLY  OF  DELECTABLE  FOOD 


HEALTH  and  energy,  with  increased 
productiveness,  are  engendered  by 
that  diversion  from  strenuosity  known 
as  angling.  Notwithstanding  restrictive 
laws  and  the  fact  that  all  true  sportsmen 
endeavor  to  retain  no  more  fish  than  the 
law  allows,  the  angler  sometimes  finds  him¬ 
self  legitimately  possessed  of  more  fish 
than  he  can  immediately  utilize  or  keep 
fresh  until  his  vacation  ends.  In  such  in¬ 
stances  the  fish  become  a  waste  and  a  loss 
to  the  food  supply. 

Under  present  conditions  waste  of  ordi¬ 
nary  fishes  is  almost  or  quite  as  reprehen¬ 
sible  as  undue  destruction  of  those  re¬ 
garded  as  superior  varieties.  There  are 
some  anglers  whose  list  of  game  fishes 
comprises  only  two  or  three  species,  or  it 
may  be  only  one,  and  who  regard  all  other 
forms  as  “coarse  fish”  and  undesirable. 
There  are  others  whose  lists  include  some 
of  these  very  same  coarse  fish  and  they 
may  even  be  the  favorite  fish. 

The  suggestion  to  which  the  foregoing 
leads,  is  that  each  and  every  angler  waste 
no  fish,  whether  salmon  or  carp,  trout  or 
chub,  bass  or  bullhead,  perch,  sunfish, 
sucker,  bowfin,  or  whatnot.  It  is  suggested 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  that  such  waste 
can  be  obviated  by  conservative  measures, 
such  as  those  of  preservation  by  salt¬ 
ing,  drying,  and  smoking. 

If  the  angler  adopts  the  suggestions  of¬ 
fered  herewith,  although  it  may  not  at 
first  appeal  to  him,  he  may  later  experience 
the  gratification  of  having  a  supply  of  fish 
of  a  kind  and  delectability  which  perhaps 
he  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain, 
and  he  will  have  the  pleasure  and  pride  of 
boasting  to  his  family  or  guests  that  he  not 
only  caught  but  cured  the  fish  himself. 

Cueing  the  Fish 

HICHEVER  of  the  foregoing  meth¬ 
ods  of  curing  is  employed,  there  are 
two  essentials  to  be  provided : 

(i)  Salt  with  which  to  salt  the  fish,  and 
(2)  a  receptacle  in  which  to  salt  them. 
Even  those  who  go  to  the  more  distant 
and  isolated  permanent  camps,  while  they 
may  have  to  take  their  salt  with  them,  will 
probably  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  there  some  sort  of  a  container  that 
will  answer  a  temporary  purpose.  But  for 
those  who  go  far  afield,  conveying  their 
supplies  by  pack  animal,  or  packing  them 
on  their  own  or  their  guides’  backs,  the 
matter  is  not  so  simple,  as  everything  must 
be  adjusted  to  carrying  capacity.  Yet  in 
all  cases  the  object,  means,  and  processes 
are  the  same,  differing  only  in  degree. 

Salt. — Medium  coarse  salt  is  the  best ; 
:ommon  barrel  salt  is  recommended,  but 
any  salt,  even  table  salt,  will  do.  The 
imount  required  may  be  estimated  from  the 
opacity  of  the  containers  intended  to  be 
'filed.  One  pound  of  salt  to  a  gallon  is  a 
rood  rule  to  follow. 

Receptacle. — Where  conveniently  obtain- 
tble  or  transportable,  almost  any  tight  re- 
eptacle  will  do — a  barrel,  keg,  firkin,  kit, 
r  earthen  crock.  Owing  to  the  liability 
0  rust,  tin  or  iron  are  not  desirable,  al¬ 


though  galvanized  iron  or  agate-tin  ware 
would  answer  for  a  short  period.  Where 
transportation  is  not  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  earthen  ware  crocks  make  excellent 
containers,  but  for  all  around  convenience, 
everything  considered,  wooden  containers, 
if  not  made  of  resinous  wood,  are  prefer¬ 
able.  For  its  size,  nothing  excels  a  com¬ 
mon  firkin,  which  may  be  had  in  various 
sizes.  It  affords  the  advantage  of  a  handle 
by  which  they  can  be  carried  or  fastened 
to  the  carrier.  Some  boxes  are  sufficiently 
tight,  or  can  be  made  so,  to  serve  as  tem¬ 
porary  containers,  or  an  empty  lard  kit, 
tub,  or  other  similar  receptacle  may  be  used. 
There  should  be  a  tight  fitting  top  or  cover 
with  any  of  them.  The  salt  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  may  be  packed  in  the  container. 

Preparing  the  fish. — The  usual  procedure 
is  to  split  the  fish  down  the  belly  to  the 
vent,  removing  the  viscera  and  cutting  off 
the  head  and  tail ;  make  a  cut  on  each  side 
of  the  backbone  inside  of  the  body  cavity; 
cut  the  bone  in  two  as  far  back  as  can  be 
reached  and  remove  the  cut-off  portion ; 
then  make  a  deep  cut  along  one  side  of 
the  remainder  of  its  length,  and  lay  the 
fish  open.  The  fish  should  be  washed  in 
salted  water  and  the  blood  removed  from 
the  backbone  or  that  portion  of  it  which 
remains.  If  the  fish  is  too  large  to  go 
into  the  container,  cut  it  into  proper  lengths. 

Large,  stocky  fishes  like  the  carp,  buf¬ 
falo,  drum,  etc.,  may  be  skinned  or  scaled, 
severing  the  head  and  removing  the  back¬ 
bone.  Then  cut  into  lengthwise  halves,  and 
into  crosswise  sections  to  fit  the  container. 
The  heads  of  small  fishes  and  the  scales 
of  fine  scaled  fishes  need  not  be  removed, 
although  if  the  heads  are  left  on  they 
should  be  split  and  the  gills  removed. 
Small  fishes  such  as  the  brook  trout,  cisco, 
and  small  sizes  of  other  similarly  shaped 
fishes  may  be  split  along  the  back,  on  one 
side  of  and  close  to  the  backbone.  The 
backbone  need  not  be  removed. 

Small,  slender  fish  like  the  smelt  and 
some  lake  herring,  which  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  split,  should  be  cleaned  by  drawing 
the  viscera  out  of  the  body  cavity  as  the 
head  is  severed,  or  along  with  the  gills  if 
the  head  is  allowed  to  remain. 

The  degree  of  nicety  observed  in  dress¬ 
ing  the  fish,  such  as  removal  of  fins,  bones, 
scales,  etc.,  depends  wholly  upon  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  inclination  of  the  operator.  For 
instance,  it  is  possible  to  trim  the  meat 
from  close  to  the  bones  of  some  fishes,  so 
that  scarcely  a  bone  is  left.  This  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  such  fishes  as  pickerel  and 
suckers.  With  a  little  practice  it  can  be 
done  with  facility  by  splitting  the  fish 
along  the  back  to  the  backbone,  thence 
trimming  belly-ward  close  to  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ribs ;  sever  the  head  and  remove 
the  viscera. 

Salting. — Having  prepared  the  fish  in 
some  such  way  as  indicated,  place  a  layer 
of  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  container,  and 
on  this  spread  a  layer  of  fish,  one  deep, 
skin  side  down,  tail  or  narrow  end  toward 
the  center  of  the  container,  previously  hav¬ 


ing  rubbed  onto  the  meat  side  some  salt ; 
then  cover  these  with  a  layer  of  salt  and 
add  another  layer  of  fish,  repeating  the 
process  until  the  container,  is  full  or  the 
supply  of  fish  exhausted. 

The  salt  and  the  moisture  from  the  fish 
will  make  a  strong  brine  in  which  the  fish 
may  be  kept  until  required  for  use,  if  pro¬ 
tected  from  heat.  The  temperature  should 
not  exceed  70°  F.  A  lower  degree  is  safer. 
A  piece  of  board  shaped  to  fit  the  container 
should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  fish  and 
weighted  down  with  a  clean  rock.  If  the 
supply  of  fish  first  packed  is  not  sufficient 
to  fill  the  receptacle,  by  following  the  same 
process  as  before  other  fish  may  be  added 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  container  is 
full.  Should  the  brine  evaporate  or  leak 
out,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  fish 
may  be  added.  This  is  made  by  dissolving 
one  pound  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or 
until  it  is  strong  enough  to  float  a  potato. 
When  full  the  receptacle  should  be  headed 
up  or  tightly  covered. 

“The  Game  Fishes  of  the  Northern 
States  and  British  Provinces,”  by  R.  B. 
Roosevelt,  in  a  chapter  on  camp  life,  gives 
“notes  on  preserving  fish  in  camp.”  A 
recommended  method  of  pickling  fish  is  to 
make  a  pickle  of  two  parts  of  salt  and  one 
part  of  common  brown  sugar.  It  is  stated 
that  this  “will  keep  them  forever.” 

Drying 

HE  sportsman  who  has  to  travel  fc* 
and  wishes  to  save  his  surplus  fish 
will  find  that  by  drying  he  will  be 
enabled  to  take  home  a  considerable  sup¬ 
ply,  providing  his  journey  is  not  too  con¬ 
tinuous.  He  would  need  to  remain  in  one 
place  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  But  the 
process  of  drying  may  be  interrupted,  as 
in  moving  camp  for  instance,  and  taken  up 
again.  In  fact  partly  dried  fish,  when 
properly  prepared,  make  a  very  palatable 
change  from  fresh  fish  diet.  For  trans¬ 
portation  the  fish  may  be  packed  in  birch 
bark,  canvas,  gunny  sack,  camp  packs,  rub¬ 
ber  blanket,  or  even  the  duffle  bag.  For 
conveyance  or  shipment  home  they  may 
be  made  into  several  smaller  packages,  if 
desired,  and  packed  with  other  impedi¬ 
menta  or  shipped  by  parcel  post  from  the 
first  post  office  reached. 

To  dry  the  fish  they  should  be  prepared 
and  salted  as  previously  described.  They 
need  remain  only  a  short  time  in  the  salt. 
If  the  fish  are  large  and  thick  meated  48' 
hours  will  be  required ;  medium  sized  fish 
will  need  36  hours,  and  small  fish  24  hours. 
The  simplest  method  of  drying  is  to  string 
them  on  a  cord  or  withe  and  hang  them  in 
the  sun.  To  string  large  fish  whole,  the 
cord  or  withe  should  pierce  the  fish  in  two 
places,  as  at  each  forward  corner,  in  order 
to  keep  it  flat.  Narrow  strips  or  small  fish 
need  be  perforated  but  once.  A  good 
method,  but  one  which  entails  a  little  more 
labor,  is  to  construct  a  rack.  Drive  four  or 
more  crotched  stakes  into  the  ground  to- 
serve  as  supports  for  two  parallel  length¬ 
wise  poles  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
(continued  on  page  446) 
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STERN  PADDLING  WITH  THE  SINGLE  BLADE 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  CORRECT  METHOD  ORIGINATED  AND  USED  BY  THE 
INDIANS  IS  KEPT  ALIVE  TODAY  BY  A  MERE  HANDFUL  OF  CANOEISTS 

By  IULE  MARSHALL 


THERE  are  two  classes  of  paddlers 
with  the  single  blade,  those  who  pad¬ 
dle  correctly  and  those  who  paddle 
incorrectly.  The  latter  group  comprises 
ninety-nine  per  cent.  Perhaps  this  sounds 
exaggerated  but  after  the  writer  has  differ¬ 
entiated  between  the  right  and  the  wrong 
way,  you  will  no  doubt  agree  with  him.  It 
is  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  reader  is 
one  of  the  larger  class  and  would  do  well 
to  read,  correct  his  stroke  and  practise  the 
proper  method  of  wielding  the  blade. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  start  with  the 
proper  paddle,  and  the  main  point  here  is 
to  select  one  of  correct  length.  The  paddle 
standing  upright  should  reach  to  the  height 
of  your  eyes,  no  matter  whether  it  is  to  be 
used  in  the  bow,  the  center  or  the  stern. 
Most  paddlers  make  the,  common  error  of 
selecting  blades  that  reach  over  their  heads 
and  sometimes  over  their  head  and  hands 
in  height.  The  shape  of  the  blade  and  the 
grip  is  simply  a  matter  of  choice  and  very 
often  of  use.  It  is  well  not  to  select  a 
blade  with  too  large  an  area  as  it  will  not 
respond  to  the  deft  strokes  that  a  paddler 
must  use  at  times,  besides  being  tiresome 
under  its  extra  weight.  Any  extra  weight 
had  better  be  in  the  haft.  Most  paddles  are 
made  with  the  haft  too  thin.  This  not  only 
causes  breakage  but  allows  of  excessive 
“spring.”  There  is  just  that  happy  medium 
in  a  paddle  between  the  one  that  is  stiff  and 
the  one  that  is  too  springy  that  would  make 
you  fondle  the  right  paddle  as  you  would  a 
pet  fly  rod.  For  this  purpose  spruce  is  the 
best  of  woods.  It  is  light  and  has  just  the 
right  amount  of  “life.”  Mahogany  and  but¬ 
ternut  are  stiff  and  brittle.  Maple  and  cher¬ 
ry  are  heavy  and  springy,  though  the  latter 
two  can  be  made  into  very  thin  blades  for 
noiseless  paddling. 

Gripping  the  paddle  is  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  points  in  acquiring  the  proper  stroke. 
Most  folks  place  their  hands  altogether  too 
far  apart  believing  in  so  doing  that  they  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  leverage  with  the 
least  effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  causes 
an  excessive  movement  of  the  body  with  a 
consequent  checking  of  the  momentum  of 
the  canoe  besides  a  misplacement  of  the 
stroke  causing  a  waste  of  power.  The 
grips  should  be  about  thirty  inches  apart 
with  the  upper  hand  on  top  of  the  paddle 
grip.  The  paddle  should  not  be  held  too 
tightly  and  on  the  recovery,  a  complete  re¬ 
laxing  of  the  muscles  can  be  practised  that 
will  greatly  relieve  the  strain  of  a  hard 
constant  pull. 

The  stroke  is  next  of  importance.  With 
the  paddle  poised  for  the  start,  the  lower 
hand  should  be  extended  as  far  forward  as 
possible  while  the  upper  hand  is  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  your  head  and  about  twelve 
inches  directly  forward.  The  shoulders  will 
be  turned  in  the  same  general  direction  as 
the  hands  thereby  adding  to  the  reach.  The 
paddle  is  then  dropped  so  that  the  blade  is 
completely  submerged,  gracefully,  cleanly 
and  without  splash.  The  power  is  at  once 
applied  with  all  the  muscles  of  both  arms 


and  shoulders  by  means  of  a  combined  push 
and  pull.  The  driving  power  wanes  as  the 
lower  hand  comes  abreast  the  hip  and 
ceases  as  it  passes.  The  object  is  to  drive 
the  craft  ahead,  so  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  attempt  to 
further  drive  with  the  diminishing  power 
resulting  from  a  slanting  blade.  As  there 
is  no  fixed  fulcrum  with  this  method  of 
leverage  there  is  no  fixed  point  that  can  be 
determined  on  for  the  division  of  power 


The  correct  way  to  steer;  the  posture 
is  good  and  every  movement  is  ryth¬ 
mic  with  that  of  the  canoe 


-. — -i 

•* 


The  wrong  way  to  steer;  the  body  is 
out  of  alignment,  the  wrists  are 
cramped  and  the  paddle  checks  the 
progress  of  the  canoe 


into  driving  and  steering.  Different  length 
arms  and  paddles  may  alter  matters  consid¬ 
erably.  However,  the  steering  is  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  same  stroke  that  drives  the 
canoe  and  is  effected  without  any  lost  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  speed  of  the  canoe.  Here  then 
is  the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  art  of 
paddling  and  the  point  at  which  so  many 
people  fail  to  paddle  correctly. 

As  the  steering  is  effected,  the  blade,  in 
being  brought  back  through  the  water,  is 
turned  gradually  at  right  angles  so  that  the 
edge  that  was  the  outer  edge,  now  leads,  or 
in  other  words,  the  forward  side  of  the 
paddle  at  the  start  of  the  stroke  becomes 
the  inner  side  next  to  the  canoe  during  the 
process  of  steering.  To  illustrate  this,  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  were  paddling  with  a  single 
blade  that  was  painted  black  on  one  side 


and  white  on  the  other,  if  the  white  side 
were  the  after  side  at  the  start  of  the 
stroke,  it  would  be  the  outerside  at  the 
finish.  This  method  of  steering  becomes 
automatic  in  that  it  allows  the  -\vater 
through  which  the  canoe  is  passing  to  run 
off  the  blade  at  an  angle  causing  a  continu¬ 
ous  straight  course  for  the  canoe.  It  re¬ 
duces  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  paddler 
and  the  headway  resistance  of  the  canoe  to 
the  minimum.  It  not  only  saves  the 
strength  of  the  stern  paddler  but  the  bow 
man  or  all  of  the  crew  as  well.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  paddle  swiftly,  the  only  way  to 
paddle  noiselessly  and  the  only  way  to  pad¬ 
dle  in  dangerous  turbulent  water.  It  is  the 
only  way  the  canoe  can  be  steered  toward 
the  side  you  are  paddling  on  without  chang¬ 
ing  sides.  It  was  the  method  originated 
and  used  by  the  Indians  and  kept  alive  to¬ 
day  by  a  majority  of  the  Canadians  and  only 
a  mere  handful  of  Americans  as  compared 
with  the  great  number  of  canoeists  in  this 
'.ountry.  It  is  the  scientific  and  correct  way. 

AGAINST  this  we  have  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  paddling  the  wrong  way. 
Using  the  painted  paddle  illustration, 
they  start  the  stroke  with  the  white  side 
of  the  paddle  aft  and  finish  or  steer  with 
the  white  side  turned  in  against  the  canoe. 
In  this  way,  the  propelling  power  is  sudden¬ 
ly  stopped  and  some  sharp  steering  com¬ 
menced.  The  canoe  has  been  turned  off 
its  course  through  the  very  act  of  changing 
from  driving  to  steering.  The  headway  is 
partially  checked  and  the  canoe  is  slowly 
and  laboriously  brought  back  to  its  course 
again.  The  speed  of  the  canoe  is  reduced, 
the  paddle  usually  fetches  up  against  the 
gunwale  with  a  bang  and  the  strength'  of 
the  paddler  is  more  rapidly  sapped,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  poor  innocent  bowman  who 
is  plugging  away  pulling  wide  to  make  up 
as  best  he  can  the  shortcomings  of  the  stern 
paddler,  and  suffering  mental  agonies 
through  ever  being  turned  away  from  his 
objective.  Still  it  is  no  wonder  that  so 
many  people  paddle  wrongly  since  so  many 
books  have  been  written  touching  on  this 
subject  instructing  people  to  paddle  the 
wrong  way.  Only  in  a  recent  issue  of  one 
of  our  contemporary  journals  was  printed 
a  special  article  on  guiding  the  canoe  stating 
very  concisely  the  WRONG  WAY  as 
though  it  were  the  right  way. 

As  the  correct  method  of  guiding  the 
canoe  is  mastered,  it  suggests  many  other 
deft  strokes  that  will  not  only  make  pad¬ 
dling  more  pleasant  but  come  in  very  handy 
during  trying  moments.  The  canoe  can  be 
more  easily  turned  to  a  new  course.  The 
stern  of  the  canoe  can  be  jack-knifed  to 
the  right  or  left  without  very  much  effect 
on  the  bow.  The  canoe  can  be  sculled 
forward,  backward  or  sidewise  without 
lifting  the  blade  out  of  water.  The  weight 
can  be  lifted  out  of  the  canoe  for  an  in¬ 
stant  like  a  flash  by  shelving  the  flat  of 
the  blade  straight  down  on  the  water. 
Throwing  your  v/eight  on  a  “feathered” 
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blade  will  often  save  one  from  being  tossed 
out  of  the  canoe  by  a  sudden  wave  or  by 
an  unsteady  partner.  Altogether  it  is  safer 
to  paddle  right  so  let  us  start  now. 

CANOEISTS  all  over  the  country 
have  asked  questions  of  such  gen¬ 
eral  interest  that  I  have  drawn  dia¬ 
grams  to  illustrate  my  answers. 

“Will  you  kindly  publish  or  write  me  re¬ 
garding  the  following  information?  What 
is  the  best  and  most  simple  sailing  rig  for 
the  17-foot  open  canoe?  For  a  sail  area 
of  fifty  square  feet,  one  sail,  leg-o’-mut- 
ton,  how  high  would  the  mast  have  to  be 
and  how  long  the  boom?  At  what  angle 
does  the  boom  project  from  the  mast? 
What  is  the  best  wood  to  use  for  the 
spars?  What  size  should  the  lee-boards  be? 
What  is  the  best  wood  for  this  purpose?” 

Below  are  given  two  excellent  single 
rigs  for  open  sailing  canoes,  the  lateen  and 
the  leg-o’-mutton.  Both  are  used  with 
either  one  or  two  lee-boards,  preferably 
one  well-made  board.  The  leg-o’-mutton 
sail  can  be  made  with  either  a  tall  mast  on 
which  the  sail  is  held  by  means  of  rings 
or  with  a  short  mast  and  a  sprit  or  yard. 
The  former  is 
better  for  rac¬ 
ing  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  more  suit¬ 
able  for  cruis¬ 
ing.  The  cruis¬ 
ing  type  can  be 
easily  stowed 
as  all  the  spars 

are  of  convenient  and  nearly  identical 
in  length.  This  sail  has  one  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  lateen  sail  in  that  it  can 
be  reefed.  The  total  height  of  the  rig  in 
Fig.  1  is  14  feet,  made  up  of  the  mast 
8' — 6"  and  the  yard  8' — 6"  which  will  allow 
for  an  overlap  of  the  two  spars.  The 
boom  is  9' — 0"  long  and  is  from  12"  to 
16"  higher  from  the  deck  at  its  after  end 
than  it  is  at  the  mast.  The  very  best  of 
all  woods  for  use  as  spars  is  spruce  as  it 
is  light,  tough  and  springy.  The  best  wood 
for  use  in  lee-boards  is  mahogany  as  it  is 
stiff,  strong  and  can  be  tapered  and  planed 
to  a  nice  shape  with  very  little  likelihood 
of  its  warping.  The  overall  dimensions  of 
a  board  for  a  50  square  foot  sail  should 
be  four  feet  by  one  foot.  The  June, 
1917,  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream 
.gav-e  a  complete  description  of  the 
lee-board. 

The  open  canvas  covered 
canoe  for  paddling  and  sail¬ 
ing  illustrated  at  the  top 
is  of  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions:  Length  17’ 
beam  33" ;  sail  area  50 
sq.  ft. ;  mast  8' — 6" ;  c/ei 
j  boom  9' — 0"  ;  yard 
8'— 6":  foot  8'- 


head  11' — 9";  leech  13' — o";  roach  3";  mast 
step  from  bow  3'— 3"  ;  lee-board  pivot  from 
bow  5' — 6" ;  lee-board  length  4' — o"  ;  width 
12". 

Frazer  says:  “In  purchasing  a  canoe 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
particular  use  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put.  Like  rifles  and  fishing  rods,  it 
will  be  best  for  one  kind'  of  use. 

You  may  combine  two  things  in 
one — as  a  canoe  for  both  sail¬ 
ing  and  paddling  —  but  you 
cannot  have  in  that  combi¬ 
nation  the  very  best  pad- 
dler  and  the  very  best 
sailer.”  Many  things 
have  changed  in  the 
ten  years  since 
Forest  and 
Stream  pub- 
1  i  s  h  ed  Mr. 

F  r  a  z  e  r’s 
book  and 
it  is  safe 
to  say 
that 


satisfaction  of  paddling  home  very  easily 
when  the  breeze  dies  down.  And  now  a 
word  of  caution  to  one  who  is  learn¬ 
ing  the  proper  use  of  the  single 
blade.  Do  not  get  in  the  habit  of 
paddling  always  on  the  same  side ; 
learn  to  shift  the  paddle  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  learn  each 
side  at  the  same  time,  for  if  it  is 
not  mastered  in  this  manner  there 
is  always  a  slight  awkwardness  in 
managing  it  on  the  least-used  side. 


*ya  -ter  Line 


The  leg  o’  mutton  sail 

adapting  sails  to  a  canoe 
for  paddling  is  one  of 
the  things  that  have 
been  improved  upon  in 
that  decade.  The  open  canvas  covered 
canoe  which  is  illustrated  and  described  on 
this  page  is  as  nearly  perfect  for  all 

purposes  on  a  cruise  as  anv  I 


have  ever 
stiff  breeze 
of  open 
t  r  y 


cruise 

handled.  With  a 
and  a  long  stretch 
water  I  will 
conclusions 
anyone  in 
sight  and 
if  he  hap- 
pens  to 
best 


P.  R.  B.,  Rome,  Ind. : 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  re¬ 
cent  articles  on  Canoeing.  Will  you 
kindly  refer  me  to  such  books  on 
canoe  handling  and  sailing  as  you 
know  to  be  good.  How  are 
“Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing” 
by  Vaux,  and  “Canoe  Cruis¬ 
ing  and  Camping1’  by  Frazer? 

I  do  not  care  about  the 
camping  part  so  much,  but 
want  the  actual  canoe 
handling.  Are  you  a 
member  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association?  If 
so,  who  is  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  present? 

“Canoe  Handling” 
by  Vaux  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  treatise  on 
£2*4.  the  theory  and 
management  of 
the  canoe  both 
sail  and  paddle  as  well  as  be- 
most  interesting  history  of  the 
development  of  the  sport.  Many  of  the 
rigs  described  in  this  work  are  a  trifle 
old  fashioned  as  compared  with  those  in 
use  to-day,  but  are,  however,  correct  in 
every  detail.  Frazer’s  book  is  recommend¬ 
ed  for  cruising  and  camping,  but'  not  for 
sailing.  We  are  now  preparing  for  publi¬ 
cation  a  book  by  Jule  Marshall  on  “Han¬ 
dling  the  Modern  Canoe.”  We  are  proud 
to  say  that  we  are  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Canoe  Association,  an  organization 
which  stands  for  the  very  highest  ideals  of 
the  Great  Outdoors.  The  Treasurer,  Mr. 
S.  B.  Burnham,  P.  O'.  Box  No.  23,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  you  relative  to  membership  in  the  As¬ 
sociation  or,  better  still  send  your  applica¬ 
tion  to  this  office.  The  initiation  fee  is 
$1.00  and  the  dues  $1.00  per  year.  Editors.] 


The  practical  and  popular  lateen  sail  is  more  suitable  for  cruising 


C.  L.  J.,  Maine: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  simple 
sailing  rules  that  apply  to  sailing  canoes? 
The  “rules  of  the  road”  on  the  water 
are  important  to  know.  A  vessel  is  on 
the  starboard  tack  when  the  wind 
blows  against  her  starboard  side,  and 
she  has  the  right  of  way  over  a 
vessel  on  the  port  tack  except 
when  the  latter  is  sailing  close- 
hauled  and  the  former  sailing 
free,  in  which  case  the  vessel 
-  on  the  port  tack  has  the  right 
of  way.  If  two  vessels  have  the 
wind  blowing  on  the  same  side, 
the  vessel  to  windward  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  one 
to  the  leeward.  A  steam  vessel 
must  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
sailing  vessel.  Every  vessel  over¬ 
taking  another  must  keep  out 
of  the  latter’s  way.  Editors.] 
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A  STONE  FIREPLACE  IN  THE  SUMMER  CAMP 

THE  MANY  DULL,  CHILLY  DAYS  EVEN  IN  THE  PLEASANT  MONTHS  MAKE 
THE  HEARTH  OF  THE  OPEN  FIREPLACE  A  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  SPOT 

By  H.  H.  LE  DREW 


NOT  all  the  writers  who  have  ever 
dreamed  can  exhaust  the  charms  of 
an  open  fire,  and  surely  if  there  is 
any  place  where  these  charms  are  abso¬ 
lutely  unadulterated  it  is  at  the  camp  in 
the  wilds  by  the  lake-shore.  No  restric¬ 
tions  of  polished  furniture,  expensive  rugs 
or  scarcity  of  fuel  limit  the  size  of  the 
blaze  there.  There  extravagance  of  fuel  is 
nearer  a  virtue  than  any  place  else,  for  the 
axe  becomes  a  source  of  pleasure.  It  is 
there  you  may  pile  high  the  logs  in  glo¬ 
rious  heaps  and  with  feelings  void  of  mis¬ 
givings  enjoy  the  odor  of  bark  and  peat 
to  the  heart’s  delight.  And  the  setting  of 
the  picture  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  city 
home  can  compare 
with  this.  The  call  of 
the  night  bird,  the 
creaking  of  the 
branches,  the  lapping 
of  the  water,  the  con¬ 
scious  embrace  of  the 
wilds  all  serve  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  picture 
and  afford  an  exhilara¬ 
tion  experienced  under 
no  other  conditions. 

People  unaccustomed 
to  camping  might  think 
that  a  fireplace  in  a 
summer  camp  would 
be  an  ornament  and 
an  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  familiar 
with  camp  life  know 
that  there  are  many 
dull  damp  days,  even  in 
the  most  pleasant 
months  of  the  year, 
when  an  open  fire 
would  be  very  wel¬ 
come.  There  are  clear, 
windy  days  in  the 


self  of  this  comfort,  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  a 
little  work  and  can  obtain  the  few  simple 
materials  enumerated  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  : 

The  first  requisite  is  plenty  of  stone, 
which  must  be  within  easy  reach  and  of  a 
size  convenient  to  handle.  When  you  have 
gathered  what  you  think  will  be  sufficient 
go  and  collect  as  many  more.  You  are  sure 
to  underestimate  the  amount  it  will  take. 
This  also  applies  to  the  sand. 

Of  next  importance  is  a  supply  of  sand 
which  can  usually  be  found  by  the  lake  side. 
Mine  was  lifted  out  of  several  feet  of 
water  and  dried  on  shore  before  being  used. 
But  all  foreign  matter  such  as  dead  leaves, 


All  the  tools  required  are  a  long-handled 
shovel,  a  stone  hammer,  a  trowel  ■  and  a 
mason’s  level. 


I 


Excavation 

T  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  below  the 
frost  line,  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
continent  this  often  runs  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet.  If,  however,  bedrock  comes 
nearer  the  surface,  one  can  commence  to 
build  as  soon  as  this  is  reached.  But  in  any 
event,  all  loose  earth,  sod,  humas,  decayed 
wood,  etc.,  must  be  removed.  Excavate  a 
space  as  large  as  the  combined  surface  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  chimney  and  hearth.  It 
may  not  be  a  necessity  to  go  quite  so  deep 
with  the  hearth  por¬ 
tion  of  the  excavation, 
but  it  is  very  desirable. 
If  the  chimney  is  to  be 
3x7  feet  as  shown  in 
the  diagram,  then  the 
whole  excavation  will 
be  5'  x  7'. 


The  Foundation 


latter  part  of  the  season  when  the  hearth 
would  be  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
home.  When  the  cool  evenings  set  in,  then 
the  open  fire  is  no  longer  a  luxury — it  is 
a  prime  necessity,  if  one  is  to  have  com¬ 
fort,  to  say  nothing  of  cheer.  There  are 
few  people  who  are  not  gladdened  by  the 
blazing  log  and  there  is  no  place  it  sheds 
its  charm  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
cabin  in  the  woods  or  at  the  cottage  by  the 
shore  of  some  picturesque  lake. 

I  shall  attempt  to  describe,  in  this  article, 
how  I  built  my  fireplace  with  my  own 
hands,  and  how  you  may  do  the  same,  at  a 
cost  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible  in 
comparison  with  its  value.  Let  me  say,  at 
the  outset,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  build¬ 
ing;  had  never  had  experience  with  cement 
work ;  had  never  handled  a  trowel,  a  stone 
hammer  or  a  level ;  and  as  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  fireplace,  I  had  seen  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  what  one  observes  when  reclining  be¬ 
fore  the  open  grate.  Therefore,  any  man 
of  average  physical  strength  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  my  experience  to  possess  him- 


Interior  view  of  completed  fireplace;  dotted  lines  indicate  chimney  opening 

mud,  etc.,  must  be  carefully 


twigs,  shells, 
excluded. 

The  other  materials  required  are  cement 
or  lime,  a  hundred  firebricks,  two  bars  of 
iron  and  a  throat  damper,  all  of  which,  of 
course,  will  be  purchased  at  the  nearest 
store  and  taken  to  the  camp.  In  my  case 
the  cost  of  these  materials  worked  out  as 
follows : 

100  hard  bricks .  $2.00 

17  bags  cement  at  70c .  11.90 

Throat  Damper  .  1.00 

Two  bars  iron  }4"  x  3"  x  4' .  5.50 


$20.40 

The  last  item  is  not  a  necessity,  but  for 
an  amateur,  it  may  ir^ean  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  absolute  failure.  By 
using  this  device  he  need  not  worry  about 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  so  designed  that  by  building 
according  to  its  lines  you  cannot  make  any 
mistake  about  the  draught,  which  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  chimney  building. 


HEN  you  have 
completed  the 
e  x  c  a  v  ation, 
commence  to  build  by 
rolling  in  the  largest 
and  roughest  stones 
you  have  gathered. 
When  you  have  filled 
the  space  to  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the 
surface,  level  the  part 
you  have  built  with 
smaller  pieces  of 
broken  stone,  and 
make  sure  that  all  the 
crevices  are  filled  by 
spreading  a  couple 
inches  of  sand  or 
gravel  over  all.  Then 
mix  enough  concrete  in  the  proportions 
of  “three  sand,  one  cement,  and  four 
of  broken  stone  or  gravel”  to  make  a 
layer  two  to  three  inches  thick.  Before 
this  sets,  throw  in  enough  rough  stone  to 
raise  the  foundation  one  foot,  and  again 
pour  in  enough  concrete  to  fill  the  inter¬ 
stices  and  level  all  with  about  two  inches 
concrete.  Begin  now  to  use  the  better  qual¬ 
ity  stone,  raising  the  foundation  to  about 
eight  inches  of  the  floor.  See  that  this  sur¬ 
face  is  level  and  square  and  the  dimensions 
true.  This  complete  the  foundation. 

Plan  now  for  the  two  front  piers,  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  fireplace.  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  be  lined  with  the  firebricks.  The 
stone  part  of  the  back  wall  will  be  about 
8  inches  wide,  which  together  with  the  brick 
facing  will  make  the  wall  12  inches. 
Measure  3  feet  forward  from  the  outer  side 
of  this  wall  and  draw  a  line  parallel  with 
it.  This  line  will  mark  the  front  edge  of 
the  piers.  Select  two  stones  each  21  inches 
in  length  and  as  thick  as  can  be  procured, 
for  the  two  corner  stones  of  the  piers.  Fix 
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them  in  place  upon  a  good  bed  of  mortar, 
and  build  the  first  tier  all  around  with  a 
brick  facing  on  the  inside  of  the  back  and 
side  walls.  (See  Figure  I.)  Continue  to 
build,  exercising  care  that  the  stone  does 
not  touch  the  brick  work,  but  leaves  a  joint 
at  least  one  inch  wide  to  receive  the  mor¬ 
tar  which  must  be  thin  enough  to  find  its 
way  into  all  crevices.  In  constructing  the 
brick  lining,  do  not  allow  it  to  be  bound 
ir.  with  the  main  parts  of  the  wall,  but  all 
through  the  process  anticipate  that  the  brick 
wall  will  eventually  burn  out,  especially  'A 
the  back  about  16  inches  from  the  bottom 
where  the  hottest  flame  will  strike,  and 
that  repairs  will  have  to  be  made  without 
disturbing  the  main  wall. 

Build  the  first  foot  above  the  floor  level 
perpendicular  all  around.  After  that  the 
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back  wall  must  be  brought  forward  a  little 
with  each  course  so  that  at  30  inches  from 
the  bottom  it  may  meet  the  flange  of  the 
throat  damper.  (See  Fig.  2.)  This  is  best 
done  by  fixing  boards,  tilted  at  the  proper 
angle,  in  front  of  the  brick  lining  at  the 
back.  The  front  piers  may  be  built  to  their 
full  height  of  30  inches  before  the  back 
part  has  been  completed.  In  this  way  the 
throat  damper  may  be  temporarily  set  in 
place  so  as  to  assist  in  setting  the  boards 


inches  of  the  iron  bars  will  now  rest  on 
each  pier  and  they  are  thick  enough  to 
prevent  any  weight  from  bearing  on  the 
front  flange  of  the  damper  when  the  front 
wall  is  built.  Now  replace  the  throat  dam¬ 
per  and  draw  it  forward  until  it  touches 
the  iron  bars.  The  flange  is  about  3  inches 
wide,  which  with  the  three  inch  iron  bars  it 
touches  makes  about  6  inches  in  front  of 
the  throat.  In  this  way  the  heat  will  be 
thrown  well  forward. 

You  will  notice  by  diagram  2  that  the 
inside  of  the  front  wall  starts  from  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  base,  and  widens  to  12 
inches  at  a  height  of  3  feet  above  the  bars. 

Take  care  in  placing  the  first  row  of 
stones  across  the  iron  bar  to  see  that  the 
inner  edge  is  so  cut  away  that  no  weight 
bears  upon  the  flange  of  the  damper  The 
second  row  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  at  all,  and  after 
that  it  is  plain  sailing, 
until  the  mantel  line  is 
reached.  All  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  mantel  sup¬ 
ports  are  two  short 
pieces  of  4  x  4  or  6  x 
6.  Build  these  two  into 
the  wall  the  same  as 
you  would  a  stone,  be¬ 
ing  sure,  however,  that 
they  do  not  come  near 
the  flue  and  that  they 
are  on  a  perfect  level 
with  each  other.  A  foot 
in  the  wall  will  give  a 
sufficient  hold  and  10 
inches  outside  will  be 
wide  enough  to  support 
a  12  inch  shelf.  The 
shelf  itself  may  be  any 
width  desired,  and  the 
height  is  also  a  matter  of  taste. 

IF  you  find  that  the  stone  at  your  disposal 
is  rough  and  uneven,  do  not  be  discour¬ 
aged.  Remember  all  you  need  is  one 
even  side — the  inside.  It  does  not  matter  if 
the  outside  of  the  wall  is  uneven, — it  will 
look  all  the  more  pictureseque  and  natural, 
but  the  flue  that  is  to  direct  the  smoke  to 
the  outside  must  be  just  as  neat  and 
smooth  as  you  can  get  it. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  3 

in  proper  position.  When  the  walls  have 
been  raised  to  a  level  of  30  inches  all 
around,  remove  the  damper  and  place  across 
the  front,  spanning  the  space  from  pier  to 
pier  the  two  pieces  of  iron  mentioned  above, 
one  placed  directly  upon  the  other.  Three 


Lime  Mortak 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  cement 
mortar  is  to  be  used,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  lime  would  not  do  as  well.  It  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  is  more  bulky,  and 
when  transportation  is  a  question,  as  in  my 
own  case,  the  odds  are  all  against  it.  It 
has  one  very  great  advantage,  however,  in 
that  it  is  worked  much 
easier  than  cement  mor¬ 
tar.  It  is  also  cheaper 
and  will  keep  for  weeks 
after  being  mixed. 

Getting  Large  Stones 
in  Position 

A  M  assuming,  o  f 
course,  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  chimney  is 
to  be  a  single  handed  job.  If  help  can  be 
secured,  so  much  the  better,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  work  described  that  cannot 
be  done  by  any  person  who  can  lift  50  or 
60  pounds  and  who  is  not  scared  to  stand 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  Very  little 


scaffolding  is  required  to  build  a  chimney 
.  in  an  ordinary  summer  cottage,  for  the 
roof  will  not  likely  be  more  than  8  or  9 
feet  high,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  up  near 
it  you  can  work  from  above.  A  couple  of 
stout  logs  of  equal  length  placed  with  one 
end  on  the 
ground  and 
the  other  on 
the  chimney 
wall  or  on 
the  roof  a 
foot  apart, 
fastened  to¬ 
gether  with 
one  inch 
boards,  will 
make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ladder 
on  which  to 
roll  the  larger 
stones,  and  if 
they  are  long 
enough  t  o 
reach  out 
about  10  or  12 
feet  from  the 
wall  at  the 
bottom,  it  will 
afford  a  very 
easy  grade  to 
carry  up  the 
mortar  and 
smaller 
stones.  (See 
Fig.  3.) 


CROSS  SECT  I  on 
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Fig.  2 

THE  height  of  the  chimney  depends 
largely  on  the  surroundings.  It 
seems  necessary  to  get  above  the 
highest  peak  of  the  cottage  in  order  to 
prevent  smoking.  I  tried  first  at  a  height 
of  2  feet  above  the  roof  at  the  point 
where  the  chimney  came  through,  which 
happened  to  be  the  lowest  part  of  the 
roof.  This  gave  satisfaction  for  a  time 
and  I  was  about  to  consider  the  job  com¬ 
plete,  when  a  strong  breeze  came  from  the 
East  which  sent  an  occasional  puff  of 
smoke  down  the  flue.  Then  I  built  it  up 
level  with  the  peak  and  since  that  time  it 
has  worked  perfectly  under  all  weather 
conditions.  It  is  well  to  place  a  cement 
cap  at  the  top,  and  that  is  best  done  by 
constructing  it  of  concrete  in  the  exact  po¬ 
sition  it  is  to  occupy.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  rough  board  frame,  taking  care 
to  have  it  water  tight  until  set. 

(continued  on  page  439) 
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Pocket  Safety  Axe  Sling 

THIS  is  the  way  I  carry  my  belt  axe. 

A  leather  strap  n"  by  W  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Make  a  2^/2  inch  slit  about 
two  inches  from  the  buckle  end.  Run  the 
axe  handle  through  the  slit.  My  patent 
axe  makes  it  necessary  to  close  the  guard 
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into  the  handle  in  order  to  do  this.  Then 
slip  the  long  end  of  the  strap  under  and 
over  the  waist  belt  and  buckle  the  strap. 
This  forms  a  swinging  loop. 

Jim  Ferguson,  “Somewhere  in  N.  Y” 

Double  Blood-Knot  for  Salmon  Gut 

HERE  is  the  greatest  tip  that  I  have 
ever  learnt  about  salmon  fishing,  by 
far  the  most  valuable  piece  of  knowledge, 
and  one  that  saved  me  many  salmon  and 
many,  many  pounds  in  salmon  gut. 

Not  only  is  this  the  neatest  knot  that 
can  be  used  to  connect  strands  of  gut,  but 
it  is  far  and  away  stronger  and  more  dur¬ 
able  than  any  other,  and  the  knot,  instead 
of  being  much  weaker  than  the  average 
strand  of  your  cast,  is  quite  as  strong  as 
any  other  part  of  it. 

I  understand  that  the  knot  is  known  to 
one  or  possibly  two  country  tackle-makers 
who  jealously  preserve  their  secret. 

My  discovery  of  the  method  by  which 
this  knot  can  be  tied  with  the  very  great¬ 
est  ease  by  any  one  was  made  quite  recent¬ 
ly.  The  only  requisite  is  that  the  gut  must 
be  well  soaked  before  you  begin  it. 

The  knot  is  tied  thus : — 

1.  Lay  the  ends  of  the  two  strands  of 
gut  side  by  side  as  you  wish  to  tie  them 
and  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart, 
holding  them  with  your  left  hand,  the  end 
of  the  left  hand  strand  being  nearer  to 
your  body. 

2.  With  your  right  hand  take  the  nearer 
end  and  wind  it  three  times  round  the 
other  strand  (winding  over  and  away 
from  you). 

3.  Then  bend  the  end  back  and  poke  it 
down  between  the  two  strands  where  your 
left  thumb  was  (Fig.  A).  That  is  half 
the  knot  done:  the  other  half  consists  in 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing  with  the  op¬ 
posite  half  of  the  knot. 

4.  Shift  the  half  knot  as  it  stands  into 
your  right  hand. 


5.  Take  the  loose  end  and  bring  it  over 
the  strand  towards  you,  and  so  wind  three 
times  round  the  link  of  the  gut. 

6.  Then  bend  it  back  and  poke  it  up¬ 
wards  between  the  two  links  so  as  to  lie 
beside  the  other  loose  end,  but  pointing  the 
opposite  way  (Fig.  B). 

Then,  to  pull  the  knot  tight,  slightly 
moisten  the  left  finger  and  thumb,  and  with 
them  hold  the  knot  lightly  whilst  you  pull 
the  ends  firmly  and  sharply.  The  knot  will 
run  up  into  a  complete  and  translucent  roll 
with  the  ends  sticking  out  at  right  angles, 
and  they  can  then  be  cut  off  short  (Fig.  C). 

The  beginner  will  find  it  an  advantage, 
when  he  wishes  to  pull  this  knot  tight,  to 
get  a  friend  to  hold  the  knot  for  him,  with 
a  finger  and  thumb  moistened  in  water,  so 
that  the  tier  has  both  hands  free  to  pull  the 
knot  tight.  But  with  a  very  little  practice 
no  help  is  needed ;  you  hitch  the  gut  round 
the  root  of  your  little  finger  (or  of  that 


and  the  next  finger),  just  as  a  woman 
holds  her- wool  in  knitting,  and  that  leaves 
your  thumb  and  finger  of  that  hand  free 
to  hold  the  knot,  and  so  both  to  damp  it 
and  to  prevent  it  slipping. 

In  tying  the  knot  one  or  two  things  must 
be  remembered : — 

1.  The  two  ends  must  be  twisted  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  to  get  the  twist  continu¬ 
ous,  or  else  the  knot  will  be  spoilt.  For 
the  knot  is  nothing  more  than  two  strands 
twisted  together  for  six  complete  turns, 
and  then  having  their  loose  ends  brought 
back  to  the  center  and  stuck  through  this 
twist  in  opposite  directions. 

2.  The  gut  must  be  well  soaked,  and  it  is 
better — though  not  essential — to  damp  the 
gut  at  the  moment  before  the  knot  is  pulled 
tight. 

Before  cutting  off  the  projecting  ends  it 
is  well  to  give  them  a  good  pull,  and  until 
you  become  well  practised  in  tying  the  knot 


the  ends  should  not  be  shaved  off  too 
closely.  Soon  you  will  tie  it  so  securely 
that  the  ends  may  be  cut  off  as  close  as  a 
knife  can  shave  them.  A  great  advantage 
of  this  knot  is  its  economy  of  the  gut. 
With  this  knot,  when  fishing,  you  can  and 
should  retie  your  cast  on  the  spot,  if  it 
shows  any  sign  of  weakness.  You  can,  if 
necessary,  make  up  a  complete  new  cast  of 
single  gut — the  gut  having  been  soaked,  of 
course — in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  You 
can  keep  jour  change  fly  on  a  strand  of 
gut  and  soak  that  in  a  tobacco  tin  or  in  a 
bit  of  wet  flannel  (or  in  your  month  or 
inside  the  stocking  over  your  waders), 
and  then  cutting  off  the  last  link  of  your 
single  gut  (with  the  fly),  tie  on  your  new 
link  ready  tied  to  its  flj'.  For  any  one  who 
does  not  often  change  his  flies,  two  or 
three  flies,  each  on  a  good  long  strand  of 
gut,  will  provide  all  his  changes  for  the  day. 

This  most  ingenious  knot  is  nothing  but 
a  double  blood-knot.  Each  strand  of  the 
gut  runs  straight  through  the  knot,  both 
lying  within  it  side  by  side  and  jammed  to¬ 
gether  by  the  rolls  outside  it,  so  that  the 
harder  the  gut  is  pulled  the  more  firmly  do 
these  rolls  jam.  The  great  suitability  of 
the  knot  for  tying  gut  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  strand  of  gut  does  enter  the  knot 
in  this  way  and  go  right  through  it  without 
any  bend  whatever,  and  to  the  strain  being 
taken  by  the  jamming  of  these  two  straight 
pieces  together. 

Who  was  the  ingenious  person  who  in¬ 
vented  this  knot,  or  who  first  thought  of 
applying  the  method  of  the  blood-knot  to 
tj'ing  salmon  gut  no  one  knows ;  but  he 
most  certainly  deserves  the  perennial  grati¬ 
tude  of  all  salmon  fishers. 

A.  H.  Chaytor.  England. 


Trap  For  Turtles 

FIRST  take  a  large  candy  bucket  or  a 
small  water-tight  barrel ;  if  a  barrel, 
saw  in  two  halves.  Next  bore  a  inch 


bo.it 


'Counter  wetgnC 


hole  down  about  one  inch  from  the  top  and 
do  the  same  thing  on  the  opposite  side. 
Next  make  a  lid  just  large  enough  so  that 
it  will  slip  down  the  inside  of  the  bucket 
or  barrel.  Drive  an  eight-penny  nail  in 
one  edge  of  the  lid  and  one  on  the  edge 
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opposite  and  let  the  nails  protrude  out 
enough  so  that  they  will  go  into  the  holes 
on  either  side  of  the  trap.  Nail  a  small 
block  on  the  inside  of  the  trap,  just  under 
the  lid  so  that  it  will  only  tip  one  way. 

In  my  crude  sketch  of  the  lid,  I  have 
marked  the  bait  side  and  the  weight  side. 
In  mounting  the  lid  see  that  the  weight 
side  is  over,  the  block  on  the  inside  of  the 
trap.  Fasten  a  piece  of  meat  or  putrid 
liver  on  the  bait  side  of  the  lid;  a  piece 
just  large  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
weight.  The  trap  is  now  ready  for  use. 
Take  it  to  the  pond  or  stream,  select  a 
place  where  the  turtles  climb  out  on  the 
bank  or  a  log  to  sun  themselves.  Put 
enough  rocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  trap 
to  sink  it  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top. 
Tie  a  stout  cord  to  the  trap  and  the  other 
end  to  a  bush  or  anything  secure  on  the 
bank.  This  should  get  the  turtles. 

C.  W.  Bandy,  Illinois. 


To  Make  Matches  Waterproof 

DIP  the  heads  and  one  inch  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  stick  in  collodion.  If  desired 
the  match  may  then  be  rolled  in  fine  (pul¬ 
verized)  gun  powder.  The  powder  adds 
to  the  flash  and  first  blaze.  Be  careful  to 
have  the  powder  fine  and  do  not  put  on 
too  much.  Collodion  is  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  gun  cotton  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store,  and  is 
a  useful  dressing  for  cuts  and  scratches. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Miles,  Pa. 


Canvas  Camp  Cot 

I  AM  going  to  try  to  give  you  fellow 
sportsmen  my  idea  for  a  camp  bed. 
Procure  a  large  piece  of  canvas  six  and  a 
half  feet  square,  firmly  stitch  two  opposite 
sides  together  thus  forming  a  bottomless 
sack.  Cut  two  stout  poles  seven  or  eight 


feet  long  and  as  big  around  as  your  wrist. 
Insert  them  through  the  bag  and  allow  the 
ends  to  project  equally  at  each  end,  rest 
these  two  ends  on  two  logs.  In  order  to 
hold  the  poles  in  place,  notches  should  be 
cut  in  the  logs  at  such  distances  as  will 
draw  the  bag  to  its  full  width.  The  in¬ 


terior  of  the  canvas  should  now  be  filled 
with  dried  grass,  leaves,  moss,  or  spruce 
boughs.  This  makes  a  good  bed  and  is 
comfortable  and  dry.  The  picture  will  ex¬ 
plain  more  fully.  Frank  Fonda,  Ohio. 


The  Wasmuth  Kink 

E  OR  the  benefit  of  the  fishermen  who 
are  interested  in  my  article  on  the 
Frank  Day  rod  in  the  June  issue  of  Forest 
and  Stream,  I  am  sending  a  drawing  of 


about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
map  was  then  turned  over  and  another 
quadrangle  pasted  upon  its  back.  A  sheet 
of  celluloid  was  made  into  a  case  open  at 
one  end,  the  other  three  edges  being  bound 
with  tape.  This  case  was  just  large  enough 
to  hold  the  map  when  the  latter  was  folded 
and  fitted  into  a  coat  pocket  made  a  little 
large  for  this  purpose.  By  folding  it  prop¬ 
erly  two  adjoining  sections  could  always 
be  seen,  one  on  one  side  and  the  other  on 
the  other  side  of  the  celluloid  case,  and 


the  Wasmuth  kink  which  was  described  in 
that  article.  Mr.  Wasmuth  is  a  Hoosier 
manufacturer  who  takes  his  fishing  as 
seriously  as  his  business  and  politics,  and 
I  am  sure  his  invention  will  prove  of  value 
to  many  who  do  not  like  a  long  lure  with 
sinker  tied  on  ahead. 

Mr.  Wasmuth  gets  a  Tandem  spinndr. 
Then  he  rolls  up  a  funnel  of  paper,  fastens 
the  point  of  the  funnel  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  space  between  the  blades,  and  pours 
molten  lead  into  the  funnel.  When  the 
lead  cools  he  fashions  it  to  suit  himself. 
Thus  he  has  a  sinker  that  is  part  of  his 
spinner.  He  leaves  a  little  more  lead  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other  which  gives  a 
wobbling  motion  to  the  spinner.  Mr. 
Wasmuth  has  not  patented  his  invention 
yet,  but  it  is  such  a  fine  idea  that  other 
fellows  would  better  hurry  and  make  up  a 
supply  of  them  before  he  decides  to  do  so. 

A.  E.  A.,  Ind. 


To  Preserve  Government  Maps 
N  our  trip  through  the  Golden  Trout 
country,  of  which  I  have  written  in 
Forest  and  Stream,  we  used  the  govern¬ 
ment  quadrangle  maps  which  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
for  ten  cents  each.  Almost  everyone  we 
met  on  the  trip  seemed  to  be  using  similar 
maps,  but  no  one  had  them  arranged  as 
conveniently  as  we  did.  The  idea  we  put 
to  use  was  suggested  by  my  sister,  but  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  others  have  hit  upon  it 
in  the  past.  Each  map  was  cut  into  six 
sections  and  pasted  back  down  upon  cheese 
cloth,  the  edges  of  the  sections  being  kept 


when  desired  it  could  be  pulled  out  and 
the  entire  quadrangle  inspected.  Our  map 
was  in  perfect  shape  after  five  weeks  of 
rough  travel,  during  which  time  it  was 
used  daily,  while  others  we  saw  were  in 
shreds  after  a  week’s  usage. 

M.  L.  Langhorst,  Calif. 


Don’t  Fcrget  the  Priest 

I  HAVE  always  taken  occasion  to  urge 
the  use  of  a  “priest,”  whenever  an  op¬ 
portunity  arose,  but  nine  out  of  ten  Amer¬ 
ican  anglers  with  whom  I  have  been 
thrown  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  as  applied  to  angling. 

The  English  tackle  dealers  all  advertise 
the  priest  as  part  of  a  necessary  outfit; 
running  in  price  from  two  to  five  shillings, 
being  more  or  less  ornamental,  and  vary¬ 
ing  in  size  according  to  the  fish  to  be 
“treated.” 

The  priest  is  simply  a  short  round  stick, 
like  a  policeman’s  billy,  and  is  used  by 
giving  a  smart  sharp  blow  on  the  head  of 
the  fish,  as  soon  as  netted,  to  put  him  out 
of  misery;  and  one  twelve  inches  long, 
and  a  half  to  three-quarter  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  is  ample  for  ordinary  use;  and 
one  should  always  be  carried,  whether  on 
land  or  in  a  boat. 

So  many  anglers  think  only  of  killing 
dangerous  ones,  and  are  apt  to  forget  the 
cruelty  of  throwing  a  live  fish  into  a  boat 
or  basket  to  die  in  slow  agony;  or  in  put¬ 
ting  them  on  a  string  to  be  kept  alive  in 
water  in  prolonged  suffering. 

A.  T.  Brice,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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TAKING  BASS  ON  CRAWFISH 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream'. 

I  have  never  read  in  Forest  and  Stream 
anything  relative  to  the  taking  of  black 
bass  on  craw  fish  or  soft  shelled  crabs  as 
they  are  commonly  called.  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  one  of  their  principal  articles  of 
food  it  seems  strange  so  little  has  been 
written  about  them.  I  have  examined  the 
contents  of  the  stomachs  of  a  great  many 
bass  and  have  seldom  failed  to  find  crabs 
in  them,  mostly  hard  shelled  ones,  at  all 
times  during  the  fishing  season. 

As  my  fishing  experience  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  stream  and  its  tributaries,  that 
is,  French  Creek  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Saegerstown,  Pa.,  it  may  be  possible  that 
the  soft  shell  crabs  do  not  abound  in  other 
streams.  In  French  Creek  they  are  to  be 
found  from  the  latter  part  of  May  until 
as  late  as  November.  There  seems  to  be 
two  species  which  shed  their  shells  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  From  May  until  September 
one  can  find  them  in  the  larger  streams 
along  the  banks  in  shallow  water,  and 
mostly  under  large  flat  stones,  this  variety 
being  a  dark  red  or  reddish  brown  color 
when  soft.  During  September  and  October 
the  best  place  to  find  soft  ones  is  in  the 
small  brooks.  They  vary  in  color  from  a 
very  light  brown  to  a  light  gray  or  slate 
color.  Locally  they  are  called  clay  or  white 
crabs. 

Crabs  are  designated  by  the  small  boys 
as  mushies,  softies  and  peelers,  according 
to  their  degree  of  softness.  A  “mushy”  is 
one  that  has  just  shed  its  shell  and  is  lit¬ 
erally  as  soft  as  mush.  A  “softy”  is  one 
that  has  shed  probably  several  hours  before 
caught,  and  although  soft  the  shell  has 
started  to  form.  While  a  “peeler”  is  one 
that  has  not  yet  shed,  but  the  skin  that  will 
be  the  new  shell  has  formed  underneath 
the  old  shell,  which  has  become  loose  and 
can  be  easily  removed. 

I  have  never  known  the  time  that  a 
mushy  would  fail  to  get  a  strike  if  cast 
into  waters  containing  small  mouthed  bass. 

Probably  one  reason  that  so  few  people 
fish  with  crabs  is  the  fact  that  it  is  so  hard 
to  hook  the  fish  after  he  has  struck,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  crab  on  account  of  be¬ 
ing  soft  comes  off  the  hook  very  easily.  I 
have  had  the  best  success  by  using  a  large 
hook,  and  striking  while  the  fish  is  making 
the  first  run.  One  should  strike  hard  with 
a  firm  pull  but  without  jerking.  The  crab 
should  be  hooked  by  starting  the  point  of 
the  hook  underneath  the  tail  and  bringing 
it  out  just  back  of  the  last  two  legs.  Some 
fisherman  use  a  small  hook  and  allow  the 
bass  to  swallow  the  bait,  but  just  as  many 
will  be  taken  the  other  way,  as  they  often 
take  out  a  lot  of  line  and  then  drop  the  bait. 
To  get  one  bass  out  of  every  three  strikes 
on  this  kind  of  bait  is  a  fair  average,  but 
if  you  have  good  soft  crabs  you  will  get  a 
great  many  strikes.  I  caught  over  thirty 
bass  in  one  week  in  August  using  crabs  for 
bait,  none  less  than  ten  inches  in  length 
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and  most  of  them  over  twelve  inches. 

In  addition  to  bass  there  are  pike  and 
wall  eyed  pike  in  French  Creek.  There  are 
also  calico  bass  or  crappies,  as  they  are 
called  locally,  which  are  taken  in  great 
numbers. 

D.  C.  Collom,  Penna. 


“HOW  BIG  IS  A  TROUT?” 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

It  was  about  thirty-five  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Frank  Marble,  of  Boston,  came  out 
from  a  fishing  region  to  Mrs.  Abbot’s 
hotel  at  the  foot  of  Umbagog  Lake.  Does 
anyone  remember  this  much  liked  house 
with  a  rough  painting  or  drawing,  of  a 
trout  on  its  door,  done  by  the  famous 
artist,  Mr.  Walter  Brackett — and  also  well 
known  and  liked  because  of  Mrs.  Abbott’s 
never  equalled  corn  cakes? 

Mr.  Marble  brought  with  him  a  brook 
trout  so  large  that  those  who  saw  it  might 
almost  have  exclaimed  “there  ain’Jt  no 
such  animal !”  As  I  recall  it,  the  fish 
weighed  eight  or  nine  pounds.  When  re¬ 
cently  I  related  this  to  several  fishermen 
friends,  I  was  so  laughed  at  and  so  jeered 
at  that  I  took  a  back  seat  only  remarking 
that  I  would  try  to  substantiate  my  story. 

My  friends  aver  that  no  brook  trout 
was  ever  known  to  weigh  over  two  or 
three  pounds ;  they  also  deny  that  the 
brook  trout  (salmo  fontinalis)  has  the 
square  tail.  Can  you  help  me  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion?  Especially  as  to  this  remark¬ 
able  catch  of  Mr.  Marble.  I  will  add  that 
my  late  husband,  Mr.  William  E.  Skillings, 
of  Boston  and  of  Bethel,  Maine,  was  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  sportsmen  with 
both  rod  and  gun  of  his  day,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  and  always  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  Forest  and  Stream. 

Mas.  K.  D.  Skillings,  Mass. 

[A  large  trout  caught  by  a  Mr.  Marble 
in  1879  is  mentioned  in  the  article  “How 
Big  is  a  Trout?”  which  appeared  in  the 
June  Forest  and  Stream.  Editors.] 


WHAT  LURES  FOR  CHANNEL  CATS 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream'. 

I  am  a  reader  of  Forest  and  Stream 
and  note  the  interesting  reading  about 
fishing,  but  I  never  see  anything  about 
how  to  catch  channel  cats,  and  what  kinds 
of  lure  the  fishermen  use.  I  use  liver  and 
steak,  but  not  with  any  good  luck.  Will 
you  kindly  mention  some  that  can  be  used 
with  good  results ;  any  information  will 
be  appreciated.  W.  Mustard,  Texas. 


H.  C.  S.,  Dallas,  Texas: 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr. 
Rhead’s  article  on  “Trout  Insects  for  Early 
Fly  Fishing,”  and  being  a  novice  looking  to 
this  sport  for  recreation,  will  you  kindly 
answer  through  your  Seneca’s  Answer  Col¬ 
umn,  advising  what  is  meant  by  Dry  Fly 
and  Wet  Fly  fishing?  Your  answer  will  be 
appreciated. 

Ans. — In  dry  fly  fishing,  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  the  fly  is  kept  dry;  that  is,  it  is  cast 
so  as  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  an  instant,  and  is  not  allowed  to  sink. 
Dry  flies  are  made  in  more  or  less  perfect 
imitations  of  natural  insects,  and  the  ones 
chosen  at  any  particular  time  are  the  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  ones  on  which  the  trout  are 
seen  to  be  feeding.  They  are  supposed  to 
deceive  the  fish,  who  does  not  suspect  that 
they  are  other  than  the  real  insect,  and  are 
so  manipulated  by  the  caster  as  to  complete 
this  deception. 

The  psychology  of  the  wet  fly  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  understood.  It  is  fished  wet,  that  is, 
as  bait,  and  often  times  the  most  successful 
flies  do  not  resemble  any  insects  that  ever 
flew.  They  may  excite  the  trout’s  curiosity 
or  his  pugnacity,  or  he  may  simply  be 
hungry  and  “take  a  chance.” 

The  dry  fly  method  of  casting  is  more 
finished  and  appeals  to  many  sportsmen, 
but  the  wet  fly  will  never  entirely  disappear 
so  long  as  it  catches  the  fish. 


E.  L.  R.,  Hamburg,  New  Jersey: 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  magazine, 
Forest  and  Stream,  I  will  appreciate  your 
reply  to  some  questions.  The  large  mouth 
bass  in  Jersey  has  got  my  goat.  I  live  near 
a  large  lake  that  contains  many,  and  I 
have  tried  a  large  number  of  baits,  but  they 
will  not  take  anything.  The  water  in  this 
lake  is  real  dark  and  varies  considerably 
in  depth.  Take  in  the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  bass  are  constantly  jumping  up, 
about  sunset  until  dark.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  they  do  this  for,  are  they  feeding? 
If  they  are,  what  are  they  feeding  on? 
Would  they  take  flies;  if  so,  what  kind  of 
flies  would  you  advise  me  to  get,  and  what 
are  good  bucktail  flies  for  bait?  What 
time  of  year  do  they  take  the  flies  best? 

Ans. — Relative  to  the  large  mouth  black 
bass  that  you  are  unable  to  catch,  both  the 
large  and  small,  mouth  black  bass  are  very 
uncertain  and  whimsical  fish.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  early  in  the  season,  they  take  arti¬ 
ficial  minnows  best,  and  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  try  minnows,  frogs  and  angle  worms. 
In  August  and  September  you  will  have 
best  success  with  flies. 

The  bass  that  you  see  jumping  at  sunset 
are  feeding  upon  small  insects  that  are 
flying  upon  the  water.  Sometimes  you  will 
see  them  chasing  schools  of  minnows  along 
the  shore.  From  time  to  time  you  will  find 
articles  in  Forest  and  Stream  on  bass  fish¬ 
ing,  but  the  main  advice  we  can  give  you 
is  keep  constantly  at  it  and  study  condi¬ 
tions  carefully,  trying  all  kinds  of  bait. 
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How  many  birds  get  through 
your  shot  patterns? 


- NO 


BLAST"- 


IT  is  not  enough  to  know  that  your 
shells  shoot  hard,  that  they  are  sure 
fire  and  water  proofed.  It’s  the 
pattern  that  counts. 

The  secret  of  good  patterns  is  in  the 
wadding.  Good,  close  shooting,  evenly 
distributed  patterns  are  the  direct  result 
of  a  correct  system  of  wadding  scien¬ 
tifically  adjusted  to  the  bore  of  your  gun. 

The  wadding,  like  the  piston  head  of  a 
gas  engine,  must  give  the  explosion  some¬ 
thing  solid  to  work  against  so  that  the 
shot  may  be  pushed  out  evenly. 

It  must  expand  and  fill  the  tube  of  the 
barrel,  completely  sealing  in  the  gas  be¬ 
hind  it.  No  gas  must  escape  to  scatter 
the  shot. 

It  must  offer  just  the  right  amount  of 
resistance  to  the  explosion  so  as  to  de¬ 
velop  uniform  pressure  and  high  velocity 
without  danger  of  jamming  the  pellets 
out  of  shape  at  the  “choke”  or  muzzle 
constriction. 

The  illustrations  at  the  side  of  this  page 
show  actual  test  patterns,  50%  to  70% 
faulty,  the  result  of  poor  wadding. 

The  Winchester  system 

Winchester  Wadding  is  the  result  of 
repeated  experiments  to  determine  the 
most  efficient  control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  special  construction  of  the  Base 
Wad  gives  what  is  known  as  Progressive 
Combustion  to  the  powder  charge. 

Combustion  spreads  instantly  through 
the  powder  charge.  By  the  time  the  top 
grains  of  powder  become  ignited  the  full 
energy  of  the  burning  powder  behind  is 
at  work.  Though  the  explosion  is  al¬ 
most  instantaneous,  it  is  none  the  less 
Progressive,  the  final  energy  and  maxi¬ 
mum  velocity  of  the  completely  burned 
powder  being  developed  at  the  muzzle, 
where  it  is  most  needed. 


Meanwhile,  under  the  heat  of  combus¬ 
tion,  the  tough,  springy,  Driving  Wad  has 
expanded  to  fill  the  barrel  snugly  all 
around.  No  gas  escapes.  It  is  completely 
sealed  in.  The  wadding  pushes  up  the 
shot  evenly. 

At  the  muzzle  the  shot  pellets  slip  out 
without  jamming  while  the  wadding  is 
checked  for  a  brief  interval  by  the  con¬ 
striction  of  the  muzzle.  It  follows  some 
distance  behind  the  shot  pattern. 

The  shot  cluster  travels  on,  unbroken  by 
gas  blast  or  wadding,  and  makes  the  hard¬ 
hitting,  uniform  pattern  for  which  Winchester 
shot  shells  are  world  famous. 

Fish-Tail  Flash.  All  Winchester  smoke¬ 
less  shells  are  made  with  the  new  Winchester 
No.  4  Primer- — The  quickest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  shot  shell  primer  made.  Its  broad  fish-tail 
flash  gives  instant  and  thorough  ignition. 
Every  grain  of  powder  is  completely  burned 
up  before  the  shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle. 

The  Crimp.  The  required  degree  of  pres¬ 
sure  necessary  in  seating  the  driving  wads  is 
worked  out  in  combination  with  the  hardness 
or  the  softness  of  the  crimping  required  for 
any  particular  shell. 

Water-proofing  and  lubrication 

In  the  cold,  damp  air  of  the  marshes  or 
under  the  blazing  sun  at  the  traps,  Winchester 
shells  will  always  play  true.  Winchester  wa¬ 
ter-proofing  process  prevents  them  from  swell¬ 
ing  from  dampness.  Special  lubrication  of  the 
paper  fibres  prevents  brittleness  and  “  split¬ 
ting  off”  in  dry  weather. 

Uniform  Shells.  From  primer  to  crimp, 
Winchester  shells  are  constructed  to  insure 
the  maximum  pattern  possible  from  any  load 
and  under  all  conditions.  $100,000  is  spent  an¬ 
nually  in  the  inspection  and  testing  of  finished 
shot  shells.  25,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
are  fired  every  year  in  testing  guns  and  am¬ 
munition. 

Clean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the 
field  or  at  the  traps  be  sure  your  shells  are 
Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  Smoke¬ 
less  ;  Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  Black  Pow¬ 
der.  Write  for  our  Free  Booklet  on  Shells, 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Dept. 
1631,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Winchester  pattern:  $20 
pellets  out  of  every  possible 
43h  or  74 %  of  the  shot 
charge,  evenly  distributed,  no 
birds  get  through. 


Effect  of  bad  loading  of  wad¬ 
ding  increases  breech  pres¬ 
sure.  Violence  of  explosion 
“jams”  and  mutilates  pellets. 
Actual  test  target  160  pellets 


Effect  of  weak  wadding 
pierced  by  the  gas  blast. 
The  blast  blozvs  into  the  shot 
cluster  scattering  the  pellets 
•in  all  directions.  Low  pres¬ 
sure  and  poor  penetration. 
Actual  test  target  178  pellets 


checked  by  friction  or  mus¬ 
cle  choke,  it  is  blown  through 
the  shot  cluster  scattering  the 
shot.  Actual  test  target  221 
pellets 


Winchester 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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Rations — that’s  the  big  item 

Whatever  your  luck  with  gun  or  tackle,  you 
never  fail  to  bring  one  thing  back  to  camp — 
and  that’s  your  appetite.  Hungry?  V ou 
could  eat  anything.  But  you  shouldn’t. 
Good,  wholesome,  nourishing  food  is  even 
more  necessary  in  camp  than  at  home. 
Experienced  sportsmen  draw  on 

Heinz  57  Varieties 

for  their  rations.  Ready-cooked,  pure, 
rain-proof,  easily  carried. 

HEINZ  BAKED  BEANS — Four  kinds — all  good. 
Hit  the  spot  either  hot  or  cold. 

HEINZ  CREAM  SOUPS — Tomato,  celery  and 
pea.  Made  from  selected,  fresh  vegetables  and 
pure,  rich  cream. 

HEINZ  TOMATO  KETCHUP— Adds  a  fine 

taste  to  game  or  fish. 

HEINZ  PEANUT  BUTTER— As  nourishing  as 
the  bread  under  it.  Keeps  sweet.  Use  same  as 
dairy  butter. 

HEINZ  PICKLES — Sweet,  sour  and  mixed. 
Something  you’ll  long  for,  if  you  forget  to  take 
them. 

Heinz  Preserves.  Prepared  Mustard,  Vinegars, 
Apple  Butter,  Olives,  Worcestershire  Sauce, 
etc.,  etc. 

All  grocers  sell  them 
Send  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  inCanada 


Gfet  One 


■fantfjy  Oil  Cog 
^hreein  one  oil 

S  PREVENTS  RUST 

LUBRICATES 
CLEANS  A  NO 
POLISHES 

TALK  I  MG  M  ACM  INC* 

; 


SEWING  MACHINES 
TYPEWRITERS  A 
ELECTRIC  TAMS 
RAIORS  A  STROP* 
FIRE-ARM  S 
•ASNETOS  COMMUT‘T0** 
ASM  REGISTERS  A  1  ** 
LIGHT  MACHINERY. 

NOS. FURNITURE  A  WOODWORM' 


°*«RS  L 


^kee  in  one  oi  l 'com  pan1 


This  is  the  Handy  Oil 
Can  full  of  famous 

3 -in -One  Oil 

Fits  any  sewing  machine  drawer. 
Belongs  in  every  tool  box,  fishing 
and  hunting  outfit.  May  be  car* 
ried  in  pocket  without  danger  of 
breakage.  3  ounces  only  25c. 
FREE— Dictionary  of  Uses  and 
sample  of  3-in-One. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co., 
165  EZH.  Broadway,  N.Y# 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


As  a  rule  large  mouth  bass  do  not  take 
flies  as  the  small  mouth  bass  for  they  live 
in  deeper  and  slower  water,  and  you  have 
got  to  go  down  after  them. 


BREEDING  WILD  DUCKS 

T  N  reading  over  your  May  number  I  wa„ 
T  very  much  interested  in  the  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job. 

As  you  can  see  I  am  a  farmer  and  I  also 
tryr  to  find  time  during  the  year  to  fish 
and  hunt.  And  as  the  war  has  taken  more 
and  more  men  from  the  farms,  the  chance 
for  pleasure  diminished  so  it  is  left  for 
the  farmers  who  like  to  hunt  and  fish,  to 
raise  the  game  and  fish  at  home. 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  thirty  mallards 
and  would  like  to  add  some  canvas  back, 
red  head,  both  species  of  teal,  and  springs 
or  pin  tails  to  my  flock,  but  do  not  know 
where  the  eggs  can  be  secured. 

I  would  like  to  get  into  communication 
with  some  one  who  could  furnish  me  with 
eggs  and  would  like  all  the  information 
about  whom  to  write  to  which  you  can 
furnish.  I  would  also  like  Mr.  Job’s  book¬ 
let  which  his  article  says  you  have. 

David  P.  Lee,  Ill. 

[We  regret  that  the  time  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  when  it  is  possible  to  purchase  these 
eggs.  The  breeding  of  them  is  only  in  its 
infancy  though  it  is  beginning  and  the 
few  that  have  got  it  started  want  to  keep 
every  egg  to  increase  their  own  stock.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  by  beginners 
is  to  buy  trapped  wild  ducks  from  dealers 
who  handle  them,  and  patiently  try  to 
make  them  breed.  Mr.  Job  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  are  working  on  these  lines  at  their  ex¬ 
periment  station  at  Amston,  Connecticut, 
where  they'  are  just  making  a  beginning 
and  are  not  yet  able  to  supply  eggs,  though 
they  hope  to  in  the  future. 

We  have  had  mailed  you  a  list  of  deal¬ 
ers  who  supply  such  ducks.  Careful  man¬ 
agement  and  patience  are  requisite  to  start 
them  breeding.  We  have  also  sent  to  you 
Mr.  Job’s  bulletin  on  the  “Propagation  of 
Wild  Water-Fowl,”  which  should  help  you 
very  much.  Let  us  hear  from  you  again 
as  to  the  progress  of  your  ducks.  Editors.] 


SARATOGA  FIELD  DAY 


THE  Saratoga  Lake  Association,  Inc.,  of 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  at  a  recent 
meeting  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y„ 
elected  J.  A.  P.  Ketchum,  president :  W.  H. 
Manning,  vice-president,  and  J.  M.  Corey, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  association  have 
already  planted  sixteen  cans  of  brook  trout 
fry  in  local  streams  as  well  as  fourteen 
cans  of  wall  eyed  pike  in  Saratoga  lake 
and  lake  only.  The  association  will  hold 
a  field  day  at  the  lake  some  time  in  July 
and  will  put  on  a  program  of  fly  casting, 
trap  shooting,  motor  and  swimming  races. 
The  hunter  is  to  be  looked  after  and  his 
wants  supplied  and  with  that  end  in  view 
the  members  plan  to  liberate  several  hun¬ 
dred  pheasants  this  coming  season.  Sara¬ 
toga  has  ideal  pheasant  cover  and  already 
the  pheasant  shooting  has  been  very  good. 
The  association  have  had  several  hundred 
cloth  signs  printed  calling  attention  to  the 
game  laws  and  the  legal  length  of  certain 
game  fish  and  it  is  further  planned  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  campaign  of  public  education. 

J.  M.  Corey. 
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Mr.  JOHN  B.  BURNHAM,  President  American 
Game  Association  says:  “Trapshooting  is  great 
practice  for  both  experts  and  beginners  and 
develops  crack  field  shots,” 


The  Clay  Pigeon  Knows  No  Game  Laws 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 
EOREST 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 


Trapshooting 

Anto  Enamel 

Trapshooting  for  Women 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Trapshooting  Leagues 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Game  Bird  Booklet 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Du  Pont  Sporting  Powders 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Leather  Solutions 

Blasting  Powder 

Metal  Lacquers 

Blasting  Supplies 

Pyralin  Enamel 

Farm  Explosives 

Commercial  Acids 

Py*ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Alums 

Challenge  Collars 

Saltpetre 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Wood  Pulp 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

Tar  Distillates 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Bronze  Powder 

THERE  is  no  limit  of  season,  law 
or  time.  There  is  no  long  distance 
journey  to  the  shooting  grounds.  There 
is  never  the  disappointment  of  not  find¬ 
ing  game. 

TRAPSHOOTING 

is  always  ready  at  every  shooting  club.  Clay 
birds  are  plentiful — ready  with  their  speedy 
flight  and  vexing  turns  to  give  you  more  gun 
thrills  to  the  minute  than  any  “feathered 
game”  can  give. 

Every  man — every  woman  should  know 
how  to  shoot  and  “hit”  what  they  shoot  at. 
The  gun  club  is  the  place  to  learn  this  demo¬ 
cratic  patriotic  sport.  Find  out  how — now. 

Check  trapshooting  in  the  coupon — mail  it 
to  us  and  get  all  the  facts. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Established  1802 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  L  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Explosives 
Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Wilmington,  DeL,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar 
Chemicals. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.  Wilmington,  Delaware. .  .Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works,  723  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable 
Collars. 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. Paints,  Pigments.  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works.  Wilmington.  Delaware . Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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HERE’S  A  TREAT  FOR  ANGLERS 


NESSMUK  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 


We  have  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  market  the  articles  of  Fishing  Tackle  recommended  by  the  famous 
"NESSMUK"  in  his  book  on  "WOODCRAFT" — a  new  edition  of  which  is  being  published  this  year,  and  which  we  are 
in  a  position  to  furnish  at  the  publisher's  price  of  $1.00  We  give  herewith  a  description  of  articles  now  available.  We 
shall  add  to  these  articles,  as  market  conditions  permit,  other  equipment  he  recommends  that  are  not  included  now. 
Anglers  will  find  all  goods  under  the  "NESSMUK"  Trade  Mark  are  the  very  best  obtainable  at  the  prices  and  that  they 
are  particularly  effective  and  useful  for  the  different  purposes  for  which  they  are  made. 


TRADE  mark— registered. 


SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS. 


Semi-handmade  of  Extra  Selected  Imported  Bamboo — of  which,  only  the  hard  resilient  outside  fibre  is  used. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  attain  proper  action  and  power  in  these  Bods.  All  metal  parts  are  of  18% 
Nickel  Silver,  and  the  ferrules  are  hand-welded.  The  handle  is  made  of  solid  cork  rings.  Each  Rod  has  an  extra  tip 
and  is  put  up  in  a  cloth  covered  wood  form  and  bag.  The  "Nessmuk”  Rods  are  wound  by  hand.  Of  mottled  black 
and  white  silk,  tipped  with  green,  and  finished  with  several  coats  of  Special  Rod  Varnish. 

"Nessmuk”  Rods  are  made  in  four  patterns. 


No.  N.  T.  L.  Light  Fly — length.  8%  ft.;  weight,  about  4%  oz. — For  Trout  Brook  Angling. 

No.  N.  T.  H.  Heavy  Fly — length,  9%  ft ;  weight,  about  5%  oz. — For  Trout  Lake  and  for  Black  Bass. 

No.  N.  B.  Bait  Bod— length.  7t4  ft.;  weight,  about  7%  oz. — For  Trolling  and  Stillfishing. 

No.  N.  B.  C.  Bait  Caster — length.  5%  ft;  weight,  about  5V&  oz. — Made  in  the  short  butt,  long  tip  style  with  Agate  1st 

Guide  and  Tips. 

$10.00  Each. 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 


BUCKTAIL  SPINNERS. 


For  Ah  Game  Fish. 

Made  of  Untrimmed  Bucktail  Hair  (when  trimmed,  Bucktail  loses  half  its  effectiveness,  as  the  wiry,  crawly,  thin 
end  of  the  hair  is  gone).  Bucktail  Hair  is  superior  to  any  other  material  for  the  making  of  lures  of  this  type.  This, 
for  the  reason  that  when  wet  the  hairs  spread,  wiggle  and  look  more  life-like  than  is  the  case  with  hairs  from  the 
labbit,  squirrel  and  other  animals,  or  even  than  feathers.  These  substitutes  invariably  mat  and  appear  dull  and  lifeless 
the  moment  they  become  wet;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Bucktail  Hair  is  just  the  reverse — it  does  not  look  so  well 
when  dry,  but  when  in  the  water  has  the  proper,  real  life-like  effect;  and  after  all,  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  lure  in 
the  water  that  counts.  Aside  from  the  greater  luring  qualities  of  the  Bucktail  Hair,  this  type  of  bait  possesses  greater 
durability  and  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard,  continuous  work  far  better  than  feathers,  etc.  Finished  off  at  the 
•op  with  a  little  gold  plated  metal  Spinner  which  adds  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Bait. 


MADE  IN 

MADE  IN  THREE  STYLES. 

Brown — Hair  Wings  with  Red  Silk  Body. 

Grayish— Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body, 
blackish— Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body. 


TWO  SIZES. 

SPECIAL  PATTERNS  TO  ORDER. 

Bass — on  Size  1/0  O'Shaughnessy  Hooks. 


each  .  50c. 

Trout — on  Size  6  O'Shaughnessy  Hooks, 
each  . . . 40c. 


Nessmuk 


FROG  GANG. 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 


Made  of  Highest  Quality  Imported  Hand  Filed  Hollow  Point  Sproat  Hooks,  and  Best  Double  Imported  Selected 
Spanish  Gut. 

Lower  Hook,  Size  1/0;  center  Hook.  Size  1,  placed  1  inch  above  the  lower  one  and  at  right  angle  to  same;  top 

Hook,  a  small  lip  Hook . each  30c. 


WILLIAM  MILLS 

21  PARK  PLACE 


&  SON 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


ePRESH  Ara  RETREAT  on  your  lawn  and  a  LUXURY  In  the 
esigned  especially  for  sleeping  and  living  in  the  open 
OPEN  to  the  AIR  as  an  UMBRELLA  but  INSTANTLY  closed 
weather  tight  or  just  partly.  Lets  the  air  in  but 
KEEPS  the  insects  out.  Easily  erected  or  quickly 
COLLAPSED  and  rolled  into  bundles  without  the 
removal  of  a  bolt  or  the  use  of  a  TOOL. 

Why  swelter  under  HOT  roofs  when  the 
Close-To-Nature  houses  are  os  cool  as 
the  atmosphere.  Eight  Raizes  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalog. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 
FRONT  ST.  COLFAX-  IOWA 


Fishing  Tackle 


Deal  direct  with 
the  manufacturer 

Since  1S67  we  have  made  and 
sold  Fishing  Tackle.  All  our 
energies  have  gone  into  this 
work  for  over  fifty  years  and 
to-day  our  rods  and  reels  are  as  perfect  as  the 
best  material  and  the  most  skilled  workmen  can 
make  them.  The  difference  .in  material  and  work¬ 
manship  are  so  easily  disguised  that  even  an  ex¬ 
pert  is  at  times  deceived.  Better  Tackle  here  for 
your  money  no  matter  what  price  Tackle  you  buy. 

i/8-Page  Catalog  Sent  on  Request. 

Edward  vom  Hof  e  &  Company 

106  Fulton  St.  New  York  City 


ANGLING  FOR  BASS 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  409) 

IT  is  a  mistaken  belief  that  fish  cease 

feeding  at  sundown.  This  idea  must 

have  been  gotten  from  the  fact  that  if 
man  goes  to  bed  so  go  the  fish  to  bed. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  fish  feed 
at  their  best  from  six  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  twelve,  midnight.  As  my  good 

friend,  Robert  H.  Davis,  who  heads  thfc 

Munsey  string  of  magazines,  said  to  me: 

‘  Sure,  I  do  most  of  my  bass  fishing 
at  night — the  darker  the  better.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  color  the  bait  is.  The 
big  ones  take  the  plugs  best  after  dark. 
I  have  caught  three,  four  and  five-pound 
fish  at  night  on  the  lakes  where  I  could 
never  take  them  over  two  and  a  half  or 
three  pounds  in  the  daytime.  I  think  they 
have  got  an  idea  that  they  are  protecting 
the  smaller  ones  under  the  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  for  that  reason  they  are  braver; 
or  else,  perhaps,  like  the  human  family, 
the  sports  are  out  after  sunset.” 

Mr.  Davis  has  success  using  any  kind  of 
an  artificial  minnow.  On  the  other  hand 
the  real,  true  success  for  night  fishing  is 
the  so-called  phosphorescent  or  luminous 
bait.  This  is  treated  to  a  radiant  coat¬ 
ing.  When  ready  to  go  out  fishing,  you 
simply  hold  this  bait  before  a  light  for 
five  or  ten  minutes;  this  acts  upon  the 
sensitive  coating  and  in  the  water  it  gives 
off  a  ghostly  glow  that  is  indeed  not  only 
fascinating  and  mysterious,  but  a  deadly 
lure.  The  bass  seemingly  cannot  resist 
hitting  it.  These  moonlight  glowers  comes 
in  the  three  forms,  the  underwater,  the 
surface  lure  and  the  wobbler.  The  last 
two  are  the  best,  the  wobbler  taking  the 
lead  because  it  creates  an  eccentric  move¬ 
ment  in  the  water.  To  have  missed  the 
night  fishing  is  indeed  to  have  missed  some 
of  the  best  sport  that  the  field  ^olds  open 
to  you.  Fish  along  the  sides  01  the  pads, 
and  in  and  arpund  the  obstructions.  Go 
with  caution,  needless  to  say.  Have,  a 
lantern  in  the  boat  so  that  you  can  see 
to  untangle  a  backlash  if  you  get  one. 
Here  is  where  the  reels  with  speed  retard¬ 
ers  (fitted  internally),  or  a  reel  with  a  wire 
in  front  to  take  away  the  nuisance  of  a 
backlash  come  in  handy,  to  say  the  least. 

The  reel  for  bait  casting  should  be  a 
quadruple  multiplying  one,  and  it  should 
have  (which  is  generally  not  mentioned) 
a  long  barrel.  A  reel  with  cramped  quar¬ 
ters  hinders  in  even  spooling  of  the  line 
and  lays  one  in  the  road  of  a  backlash 
three  times  easier  than  if  the  reel  has  a 
long  barrel.  The  so-called  roo-yd.  reel  is 
a  commendable  size,  but  do  not  believe 
for  one  minute  that  the  one  hundred  yard 
reel  holds  that  much  line.  If  it  holds 
eighty  yards  it  is  doing  well.  Just  why 
manufacturers  will  put  ioo  yards  on  a 
sixty  or  eighty  yard  reel  I  do  not  know. 
Here  is  something  you  are  never  told  to 
do :  Build  a  core  out  of  cheap  line  on  the 
barrel ;  then  hitch  the  silk  line  to  that. 
The  line  should  quite  fill  the  reel  but  by 
no  matter  of  means  so  that  the  line  touches 
the  reel  pillars,  or  cross-bars  as  some  call 
them.  What  is  the  reason  of  bringing  the 
line  up?  Simply  that  your  casting  ability 
is  doubled,  for  you  can  thus  put  out  more 
line  to  cast  than  if  the  line  is  deep  down 
in  the  reel.  If  you  study  the  scientific 
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part  of  this  you  will  readily  see  the  point 
without  further  explanation. 

Your  reel  need  not  cost  fifty  dollars. 
The  beginner  is  foolish  to  try  casting  with 
a  smooth  running  fifty  dollar  reel.  Per¬ 
fectly  good  and  servicable  reels  can  be  had 
in  price  from  five  to  ten  dollars.  German 
silver  for  a  metal  is  undeniably  the  best 
material ;  it  is  durable,  untarnishable  and 
devoid  of  the  flash  and  glitter  which  often 
frightens  fish  in  much  fished  water. 

While  I  use  split  bamboo  bait  rods  now 
and  then,  also  the  solid  wood,  my  favorite 
is  the  steel  rod — and  the  amount  of  ser¬ 
vice  I  get  out  of  mine  certainly  has  sealed 
my  opinion  on  what  constitutes  a  good 
rod.  It  has  not  only  the  bull-dog  tenacity 
about  it;  but  it  has  the  action,  the  give 
and  take.  The  good  thing  about  a  steel 
bait  rod  is  that  you  can  use  it  not  only 
for  trolling  for  heavy  fish  but  also  for 
bait  casting.  The  length  should  be  five 
and  one-half  feet.  The  rod  should  have 
a  finger  pull.  Insist  on  the  finger  pull. 
Once  you  have  used  this  ingenious  inven¬ 
tion  you  will  never  be  without  it.  Most 
rods  are  now  fitted  with  this  pleasant, 
useful  innovation. 

JUST  what  do  we  know  about  bait  cast¬ 
ing  lines?  The  soft-braided  line  is 
generally  recommended  over  the  hard- 
braided  one.  Why?  For  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  the  soft-braided  line  spools  the 
best,  lies  close  on  the  reel  and  being  com¬ 
paratively  thin  in  calibre  you  can  get  more 
on  the  reel.  The  poor  silk  line  frays  fast ; 
it  gets  frazzled.  Poor  silk  lines  are  flat. 
Be  careful  that  you  buy  from  virtuous 
firms.  The  size  listed  as  letter  G  in  the 
soft-braid  is  the  best.  On  the  other  hand 
the  hard-braided  line  will,  with  care,  out¬ 
last  the  soft-braided  line  by  three  times. 
Usually  the  hard-braided  line  is  very 
strong,  the  only  trouble  being  that  it  builds 
up  so  fast  on  the  reel.  For  ordinary  work 
it  cannot  be  used.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  line.  It  is  advisable  that 
after  you  come  in  from  fishing  you  string 
it  up  among  the  trees  to  dry  out — the 
longer  hung  up  the  better.  Five  minutes 
may  dry  the  outside  surface,  but  not  the 
core  of  the  line.  When  a  line  is  dry  put 
a  little  clean,  unsticky  oil  on  a  cloth  and 
run  the  line  through  it.  Do  not  put  on 
much  oil.  A  little  goes  a  long  way  if  the 
oil  is  good. 

See  to  that  you  have  a  couple  of  extra 
spools  of  line  in  your  tackle  box.  I  men¬ 
tion  this  for  obvious  reasons.  Also  see 
that  you  have  a  snap-device  which  has  a 
swivel  on  it  at  the  end  of  your  line  by 
which  to  fasten  on  your  baits.  If  you  tie 
the  line  to  each  bait  you  not  only  waste 
line,  but  time. 

Never  be  without  a  tackle  box.  Instead 
of  filling  it  full  to  the  top  with  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  odds  and  ends  of  hooks,  spoons, 
etc.,  weed  out  the  superfluous  and  lay  the 
necessary  things  away  each  in  its  place 
in  the  tackle  box.  The  artificials  should 
lie  separated  instead  of  in  a  bunch. 

And  lastly,  see  that  you  have  a  net  for 
your  fishing.  Many  and  many  a  fish  is 
lost  from  the  edge  of  the  boat  simply  be¬ 
cause  no  net  was  used.  This  net  should 
be  of  the  round  hoop  sort.  The  handle 
should  be  about  three  and  one-half  feet 
long.  With  a  net  such  as  this  you  can 
stand  up  and  net  your  fish  when  ready. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


Oriental  Wiggler.  $1.00;  weight,  1/2  or  2/a  oz. 
All  Red,  all  White  or  Red  and  White 

(State  which  one  when  ordering) 


Once  said — -“He  that  would  catch 
fish  must  venture  his  bait.” 

The  results  in  fishing  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  kind  of  bait  ventured. 
The  old  query,  ‘‘What  luck”  is 
never  asked  of  a  user  of  Al.  Foss 
Pork  Rind  Minnows,  but  “Where 
did  you  catch  them”  is  the  usual 
salute. 


25c  Jar 
12  Pieces 


Little  Egypt  Wiggler,  75o;  weight  %  oz. 


If  your  dealer  has 
decided  that  any  old 
plug  is  good  enough 
for  you,  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  you  direct. 


Manufactured  by, 

AL.  FOSS 

1726  to  1736  COLUMBUS  ROAD 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Eastern  Brook  Trout  For  Sale 

Remarkably  Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings. 

FIVE  70  SEVEN  INCHES 

EASTPORT,  L.  I.  TROUT  HATCHER 

EASTPORT,  L.  I. 


Out  on  the  Old 
Fishin'  Grounds 

THAT’S  where  your  Evinrude  is 
going  to  take  you,  first  chance 
you  get.  Fishing  Season  takes  on 
new  pleasures  when  you  have  an 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTOR 

Just  a  tug  at  the  flywheel  and  the  lake  is 
yours.  You  can  really  “cover”  all  the 
good  fishing  grounds — without  touching 
oar  to  water. 

Special  method  of  balancing  gives  the  1918  Evin¬ 
rude  wonderfully  smooth,  vibrationless  running. 
Evinrude  Magneto,  Built-In  Flywheel  Type  and 
Automatic  Reverse.  Write  for  new  catalog  today. 
Over  90,000  sold.  Used  by  25  Governments. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 
900  Evinrude  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
A  Iso  manufacturers  of  the  Evinrude  Oil  Engine 
Distributing  Branches: 

New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore. 


FISH,  HUNT  AND 
SLEEP  IN  COMFORT 

The  Ha-Ha  Head  Pro¬ 
tector  Will  Absolutely 
Protect  You . 

Made  of  BRASS'  WIRE 
GAUZE.  Defies  MOSQUI¬ 
TOS  and  ALL  insects. 

Fits  ANY  hat,  weighs 
THREE  ounces,  goes  in 
VEST  pocket. 


Patented  In  U.  S.  A.  and 


A  well-made  serviceable  article  for  the  WISE  man. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them.  $2.00  will  bring 
you  one  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  prepaid. 


Write  us  today,  delays  are  dangerous 


THE  RHOADES  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 


INSVDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileage,  prevent  blow¬ 
outs  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any  tire. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.  Agents  wanted. 

■fj  Amer.Accessories  Co. .Dept.  Cincinnati 


A  Winning  Combination 

A  reel  that  thumbs  itself — that 
never  back-lashes,  and  a  plug  that  dives, 
darts,  wobbles,  wiggles  and  swims  so  allur¬ 
ingly  that  Mr.  Fish  simply  ean’t  resist  strik¬ 
ing!  That’s  the  winning  combination  used 
by  thousands  of  enthusiastic  anglers.  The 
reel  is  the  famous  South  Bend  Anti-Back • 
Lash  R<  el  and  the  bait  is  the  wonderful  BASS- 
ORENO,  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  plug 
ever  marketed.  If  you  want  to  catch  the  most 
fish  and  have  the  most  fun,  use  South  Bend  Qual¬ 
ity  Tackle  — the  favorite  of  “old  timers"  as  well 
as  beginners.  The  BASS-ORENO  is  a  sure  killer; 
comes  in  eight  standard  colors  and  the  new  scale 
finish. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  South  Bend 
Quality  Tackle  we’ll  supply  you  with  our  guar¬ 
anteed  products  direct.  Send  dealer’s  name. 

A  Book  for  You 

If  you  want  a  great  big  laugh,  and  some 
valuable  hints  and  fishing  information,  send  for 
“The  Days  of  Real  Sport."  Yours  for  the  asking. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

10290  Colfax  South  Bend. 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


Baby 
Crab1 
98  % 
Weedless 


Heddon 
Carter-Built  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

‘AsK  the  Fish  !” 

Jas.  Heddon’s 

Dowagiac ,  Mich. 
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ASH  A  WAY  LINES  are  record  lines 


They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  fish.  They  were  recognized 
as  record  lines  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 

Their  quality  is  dependable. 
Over  ninety-four  years  of  con¬ 


sistent  effort  have  put  them  in 
the  “tried  and  proven”  class. 

Ashaway  Lines  are  good 
friends  to  meet  and  good 
friends  to  keep. 

Our  booklet  “A  Few  Lines 
About  Lines”  is  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFG.  CO.,  ashaway,  r.  i„  u.s.a. 

Established  1824 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple.  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 
Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

To  find  out  what  your  gun, 
be  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don't  you 
experiment?  It's  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable  money. 


Write  us  your  needs  and  we  will  help  you  out 


Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 


270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


25c 

Postpaid 


For 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 


In  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  kuown  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  SV4  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

WM.  F.  NTE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

J 


The  summer  home,  camp,  cottage,  hunting 
lodge— these  (of  all  places)  should  have  con¬ 
venient  comforts  and  healthful  surroundings. 
Do  as  thousands  of  others  have  done.  Elimi¬ 
nate  the  outdoor  privy  or  other  unhandy,  un¬ 
sanitary  makeshift.  Install  the 


Ro-San 


Indoor 

Closet 


Set  it  up  anywhere — move  it  any  place  yon 
want  to.  Simply  provide  a  good 
draft.  Chemical  placed  in  con¬ 
tainer  kills  germs.  Empty  con¬ 
tents  once  a  month. 

Absolutely  Odorless 

No  odor  whatever.  Health 
Officers  and  Public  Officials 
endorse  it.  Well  built,  dura¬ 
ble,  highly  finished,  occupies 
small  floor  space.  W.'Le  for 
catalog  and  prices. 

Rowe  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 


17806  6th  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


THE  “UNITED”  CAMP  GRID 

The  Grid  that  will  not  sag  or  warp 
Electrically  welded  joints  and  reinforced  frame 
Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Dept.  M.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of 

Simplex  and  Du¬ 
plex  Camp  Grids, 
Meat  Broilers,  Po- 
v  tato  Bakers  and 
other  CampUtensils 


ARTIFICIAL  FLIES 

(continued  from  page  410) 

creased  actively  in  the  Salmonidce.  To  for¬ 
get  this  in  the  make-up  of  an  artificial  fly 
places  it  in  the  category  of  old  junk.  There 
is  no  deviation  from  nature  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  iris  shades,  its  use  in  proper 
proportion  is  the  one  and  only  method  to 
make  a  fairly  correct  imitation  of  the 
Ephemeridce,  for  they  one  and  all  emit  the 
sparkling  rays  of  radiant  light.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  allusion  to  this  fact  by  writers, 
who  claim  to  be  careful  observers,  is 
astounding;  how  this  could  escape  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  any  one,  except  he  were  dead, 
is  a  physiological  marvel.  In  my  mind  the 
modern  artificial  fly  illustrates  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fads  from  time  immemorial,  one 
particular  fad  appearing  more  or  less  con¬ 
spicuously  in  each  individual  pattern.  To 
unravel  the  complications  of  necessity  ad¬ 
herent  to  this  system  is  a  task  beside  which 
the  untying  of  the  Gordian  knot  would  be 
simplicity  itself.  Everything  except  com¬ 
mon  sense  is  a  component  of  it.  In  order 
to  tie  a  fly  of  real  utility,  our  mind  must 
be  entirely  diverted  from  all  that  apper¬ 
tains  to  it. 

To  be  brief,  the  fly  we  will  construct 
will  as  near  as  possible  represent  nature. 
In  it  we  will  place  the  shades  which  are 
known  to  be  the  colors  of  insects  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  stream.  The  shape  and  size 
of  it  will  claim  our  particular  attention ; 
its  wings  shall  be  shining  and  transparent, 
and  above  and  beyond  all  the  body  shall 
be  iridescent,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the 
material  from  which  it  is  evolved  shall  be 
waterproof.  A  fly  tied  to  fulfil  these  indi¬ 
cations  will  not  engender  either  fear  or 
suspicion  in  the  fish. 

We  will  not  endanger  this  necessary  at¬ 
tribute  by  doubling  the  amount  of  hackle, 
or  mar  its  resemblance  to  reality  by  at¬ 
taching  a  rough  and  cumbersome  body,  nor 
wings  spread  out  in  parachute  form  re¬ 
gardless  of  proportion,  for  these  proce¬ 
dures  are  supposed  to  assist  materially  its 
floating  qualities  which  in  a  small  degree 
have  been  gained,  by  destroying  its  iden¬ 
tity  to  any  known  form  of  life.  It  has  no 
life-like  appearance  as  it  floats  upon  the 
stream.  The  distortion  of  its  general 
make-up  resembles  nothing  except  some 
animate  object,  not  dead,  but  in  the  last 
stages  of  decomposition. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
the  readers  of  my  previous  articles  request¬ 
ing  me  to  give  them  in  detail  the  method 
I  pursue  in  dressing  a  fly.  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  do  so,  as  it  would  be  a 
great  desideratum  if  all  anglers  could  tie 
their  own  flies,  and  in  them  give  visible 
expression  of  their  ideas.  The  operation 
is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  one,  and  not  so 
difficult  as  is  generally  supposed.  My 
way  of  doing  it,  which  I  propose  to  show 
you,  simplifies  it  wonderfully.  The  next 
article  I  will  contribute  to  Forest  and 
Stream  will  deal  with  the  material  required 
and  how  to  prepare  it.  At  any  time  I  will 
be  pleased  to  imitate  for  any  reader  of 
this  magazine,  any  insect  or  insects  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  to  him  to  possess  superior 
killing  properties. 


A  poorly  ventilated  cabin  is  almost  as 
dangerous  as  snakes  that  may  lurk  in  the 
chinks. 
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THE  PARADISE  OF 
ALL  FISHERMEN 

(continued  from  page  41 1 ) 

of  us  to  pull  quickly  And,  yes,  for  once  a 
famous  trout  stream  actually  held  trout ! 
In  came  a  beautiful,  gray  speckled  beauty 
with  the  seal  of  Pecos  trout  in  its  pound 
and  a  quarter  weight. 

After  landing  several,  we  crept  to  new 
pastures.  Here  I  ran  amuck  the  worst  old 
scout  in  the  brook.  The  greedy  thing  swal¬ 
lowed  my  fly  with  one  gulp  and  then  tried 
to  make  off  with  my  pole.  It  took  me  un¬ 
awares  and  nearly  succeeded  in  catching  me. 

We  cut  a  notched  stick  and  impaled 
thereon  our  speckled  beauties.  As  we  stole 
farther  down  the  stream  we  ran  across  ad¬ 
venture  (for  us),  and  mishap  (for  the 
others).  On  the  far  bank  the  white  of  a 
canvas  tent  gleamed  suddenly.  Beyond  it 
was  a  silent  touring  car. 

“What  an  ideal  spot  for  a  camp”  we 
thought.  But  this  thought  was  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  woman  who  waved 
a  white  flag  from  the  doorway  of  her  tent. 
We  wondered  whether  it  was  a  signal  for 
help  or  a  warning  to  stay  away.  “Safety 
first”  seemed  the  wiser  course,  since  she 
did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  acute  distress. 
When  we  returned  to  the  ranch  we  learned 
that  this  isolated  camp  held  a  virulent  case 
of  typhoid  fever.  And  this  was  the  accus¬ 
tomed  New  Mexican  mode  for  quarantining 
the  unfortunate  traveler. 

Further  up  the  stream  I  encountered 
Heap  Big  Chief,  Number  Two.  This  old 
settler  dwelt  under  an  overhanging  bank.  I 
liked  the  appearance  of  the  deep  water  near 
it,  and  so  cast  in,  this  time  warily  propped. 
A  big  U  of  a  mouth  shot  at  my  fly.  Through 
the  transparent  water  the  frequency  of  its 
speckles  shone  up.  Heap  Big  Chief  started 
up  stream,  but  this  time  no  snag  intervened. 

I  gave  a  quick  jerk  and  stalled  its  hasty 
retreat.  Then  I  pulled  again,  and  with  a 
quick  swish  of  the  lithe  pole  landed  it  on 
terra  firma.  I  can  not  swear  to  its 
exact  dimensions.  I  only  know  that  it  was 
the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  bunch. 

Now  hunger  assailed  us,  and  we  went 
back  to  the  roadster  and  dug  out  from  its 
capacious  hold  the  necessary  implements  for 
preparing  a  feast.  Heap  Big  Chief  was 
dressed  first,  and  rolled  in  meal  with  half 
a  dozen  other  relatives  who  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed.  Our  camping  grate  was  impaled  in 
the  lea  of  a  bank  and  soon  the  blazing  wood 
was  replaced  by  glowing  coals.  The  grate 
held  troughs  in  which  the  dabs  of  butter 
coasted  down  merrily  while  the  trout  roast¬ 
ed  quickly  and  a  delicious  aroma  penetrated 
the  air.  Shortly  the  delectable  morsels  were 
transferred  to  enamel  plates  and  with  bread 
and  butter  supplementing  a  tin  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee  hot  from  the  bottle,  made  quite  the 
most  memorable  feast  of  a  memorable 
ourney. 

So  when  you  “See  America  First”  and 
your  route  into  old  New  Mexico  comes 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  old  Santa  Fe, 
fither  beg,  borrow  or — hire  any  means  of 
ransportation  whatsoever  (auto  preferred) 
ind  strike  off  the  beaten  paths  into  that 
■pot  along  the  Upper  Pecos,  where  the 
■Vest  is  nowhere  wilder  and  where  a  meal 
ies  abashing  and  awaiting  for  the  mere 
asting  of  bait.  Truly,  this  is  the  Paradise 
f  all  trout  fishermen. 


The  Red-E  Folding  Stove  and  Oven 

Sets  up  anywhere.  Keeps  the  heat  where  you  want  it.  Draft  at  back  controls 
fire.  Cool  to  work  at.  Uses  any  length  fuel.  Safe  in  woods.  No  loose  parts. 
Welded  steel  grate  fastened  to  back  by  special  sliding  hinge.  Big  enough  to 
cook  for  12.  Sets  up  and  folds  instantly.  Clean  to  carry  when  folded.  Hon¬ 
estly  made.  Oven  detachable.  Bakes  perfectly.  Keeps  things  hot.  A  com¬ 
plete  meal  quickly  and  easily.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Beller  than'a  Broiler  or  a  Stove  Size  10  x  18-  F°ld«L  only  1%  to-  thick.  Khaki 
tsetjer  than  a  Broiler  or  a  .Move  case  _5(,  extra  Ask  V0U1.  dealer  lf  he  can't 

*  ™ce  complete  supply  you,  send  us  check  and  we  will  send  stove 

Stove  alone  $.5.00  prepaid.  Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed. 

THE  RED-E  CO.,  10  E,  Broad  Street,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 


F.  E.  PITTMAN 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY 


,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


U  Wn  1  AFineetScotchWoolTennisSocksinwhite, 

X  nu.iusray,  green,  black,  heather  and  |  cn 

M  white,  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . 1../U 

V  1  C  Men’s  Finest  ScotchWool  Golf  Hose, 

w  lvC».  U  in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O  CO 

fl  heather  (without  feet  ?■,),  a  pair . d.  Ju 

M  O  A  Women’s  Scotch  Wool  Stockings,  in  . 

'fiL  fcV  white,  white  with  colored  O  Alt  f£ 

IJ  clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a  pair  . .  «.vU  y 

w  Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment.  „ 
fl  Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  fj 

©  Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co.  x 

Q  425  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38th  St..  N.  Y.  [{ 


ITHACA 
WINS 


WORLD’S  RECORD 

ART  RISSER,  of 

Illinois,  at  the  Grand 
American  Handicap 
with  an  ITHACA 
broke  1 23  straight 
targets  from  1 8  yards, 
beating  the  previous 
world’s  record  of  108 
by  15  targets.  Mr. 
Risser  says  any  man 
can  break  more 
targets  with  an 

ITHACA 


Catalogue  FREE. 

Double  Hammerle** 
Guns,  $29.00  up. 
Single  BarrelTrapGuns, 
$100.00  up. 

Address  Box  25 

ITHACAGUNCO. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


D.  &  C.  Lake  Line  steamers  are  now  in  regular 
service  to  Mackinac  Island  and  the  famous  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  resorts  of  Northern  Michigan, 
making  four  trips  weekly.  These  steamers  touch  at 
many  of  the  Lake  Huron  way  ports  and  make  di¬ 
rect  connections  with  rail  and  steamer  lines  for 
such  places  as  Les  Cheneaux  Islands,  McMillan, 
Munising,  Grand  Island,  Brevort  Lake  and  Lake 
Superior  and  Georgian  Bay  points. 

St.  Ignace  is  the  terminal  point  in  the  route  of 
the  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company’s 
steamers,  which  proceed  to  Mackinac  Island  from 
that  point.  St.  Ignace,  as  all  sportsmen  know,  is 
within  easy  distance  of  splendid  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing. 

D.  &  C.  Steamers  touch  at  Harbor  Beach,  Os¬ 
coda,  Alpena,  and  Cheboygan,  all  of  which  places 
offer  attractions  for  rod  and  gun  enthuisasts. 

Most  important  of  the  Lakes  around  Alpena  are 
Grand  Lake,  Long  Lake  and  Hubbard  Lake.  Small- 
mouthed  black  bass,  pike  and  pickerel  abound  in 
these  lakes.  Rogers  City  is  near  a  number  of 
streams  which  are  famous  for  their  brook  trout 
and  rainbow  trout. 

Cheboygan  is  the  gateway  to  the  famous  island 
route  to  Lake  Michigan.  Oscoda  and  Harbor 
Beach  offer  exceptional  sport  in  black  bass,  perch 
and  muscallongc. 

D.  &  C.  Line  steamers  are  in  daily  service  be¬ 
tween  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  providing  fast,  comfortable  steamers  of 
the  greatest  passenger  fleet  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Every  possible  provision  for  the  safety,  conven¬ 
ience  health  and  pleasure  of  the  traveler  has  been 
built  into  these  steamers.  D.  &  C.  Find  Food 
dinners  are  unsurpassed.  Modern  wireless  equip¬ 
ment  enables  passengers  to  keep  in  touch  with 
activities  on  shore  at  all  times. 

Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  containing  de¬ 
tailed  information  of  interest  to  tourists  and 
sportsmen,  and  Great  Lakes  Map.  Address  L.  G. 
Lewis.  General  Passenger  Agent,  9  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ask  Boies— He’s  Got  ’Em— 

A) 


Animals,  Birds, 
Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Pheasants,  Dogs, 
Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  chart,  10c. 

BOIES  book  on  Rabbits,  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  illustrated,  tells  how  to  house, 
feed  and  care  for  them,  how  to  dress  and 
save  the  skin  and  many  receipts  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  flesh,  25c.  Book  on  Rats  and  Mice, 
25c;  Cavies,  25c.  BOIES  PET  STOCK  FARM, 
^  Box  235,  Mill  brook,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO!” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres. 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 


Round  Mountain  Lake  Camps 

Fly  fishing  for  trout  assured  every  day  in  either  of 
3  ponds',  or  15  miles  of  mountain  trout  streams. 
Individual  camps  with  open  fire  places,  centra 
dining  camp.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  map 
showing  how  to  reach  camp  with  automobile  in 
North  Maine  Woods. 

DION  O.  BLACKWELL 
Round  Mountain  Maine 


From  Patterns  and__  RUILD  STFFI  RflAT 

printed  instructions.  Jp  DUIL.D  OWN  OIDLL  DU/il 
Save  3-8  cost.  Work  -p 
easy.  Materials  fur-  ^ 
nished.  Also  finish 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

F.  H.  DARR0W  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611  Perry  St.. 
Albion.  Mich. 
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A-l  Silver  Black  Foxes 


WITH  guaranteed  A-i  Silver 
Black  Foxes,  which  have  been 
proved  prolific — with  Three 
Established  Ranches  —  with  yearly 
profits  ranging  up  to  40% 

¥  I\T0  is  the  acknowledged 

LULLING  of^the^West 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  enormous 

financial  profits,  investigate  the  Fox 
Industry.  Get  foxes  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  with  a  fixed  quality  of  fur, 

- ^COLLINS 

s'  THE  FOX  MAN 

105  S.  Park  St. 
REEDSBURG  W1S. 


it  IS 


to  be  out  on  the  water  in  a 
staunch,  speedy  Old  Town,  the 
master  canoe!  Sunshine,  stimu¬ 
lating  air  and  invigorating  ex¬ 
ercise.  What  Doctor  can  write 
a  better  HEALTH  prescription? 

Old  Town  Canoes  are  graceful,  buoy¬ 
ant  and  beautifully  balanced.  Like  a 
flash  they  respond  to  each  stroke.  Let 
an  Old  Town  carry  you  far  and  near,  for 
an  all  day  paddle  or  a  short  run  to  a 
near-by  cove  and  a  hearty  picnic  lunch. 
Write  today  for  a  catalog  which  also 
illustrates  the  "Sponson  Model,"  the 
safest  canoe  in  the  world. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

797  Fourth  St.  Old  Town,  Maine 


U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

Also  complete  outfitters  for  ARMY  and  NAVY  OFFICERS 

Khaki  Coats  Army  Shoes  Army  Chairs 

•Khaki  Riding  Scout  Outfits  (Folding) 

Breeches  Mess  Kits  Ponchos 

Khaki  Shirts  Tents  Blankey 

Leather  Leggings  Army  Cots  Army  Hats 

Middy  Hats  (Folding)  Blankets 

Middy  Shirts  Cooking  Outfits  Army  Sweaters 

and  5000  other  useful  articles  for  field  service — outing, 
etc.  Price  list  5  sent  on  receipt  3c  postage. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Largest  Outfitters — No  Inflated  Prices. 

Army  and  Navy  Building 

245  West  42nd  St.  (Between  Broadway  &.  8th 
Ave.)  New  York  City 


THE  CAPACITY  OF 
THE  22 

By  CAPT.  ROY  S.  TINNEY 

URING  the  past  few  months  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  inquiries  as  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  accurate  range  of  the  22  caliber,  rim- 
fire,  low-power,  long-rifle  cartridge;  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  the  22-5-40.  As  my  testing 
range  is  not  yet  fully  equipped  for  research 
work,  I  can  not  answer  the  question  as 
fully  and  accurately  as  I  would  like  to,  but 
I  have  carried  my  experiments  to  a  point 
that  enables  me  to  give  some  definite  data 
on  the  subject.  Here  is  my  present  table 
of  average  ten-shot  groups  made  outdoors 
from  an  ordinary  bench  rest.  Note  care¬ 
fully  the  absolute  consistency  of  the  diver¬ 
gence  up  to  and  including  150  yards. 

25  yards — F2  inch, 

50  yards — I  inch, 

75  yards — 1^2  inches, 

100  yards — 2  inches, 

150  yards — 3  inches, 

200  yards — 5  inches  and 
250  yards — 6  inches. 

The  English  riflemen  have  made  several 
four-inch  groups  at  200  yards,  firing  prone 
without  a  rest  in  open  competition,  and  to 
show  that  these  were  not  freak  perform¬ 
ances  I  will  give  a  score  made  during  a 
match  by  Ernest  H.  Robinson. 

The  firing  was  done  on  the  standard 
British  target  having  a  five-inch  bull’s-eye 
which  requires  a  lot  better  holding  than 
the  “A”  target  we  use.  He  fired  140  shots ; 
105  were  “bulls”  and  35  were  “fours,”  not 
a  “three”  was  made.  Result  665  x  700,  ex¬ 
actly  95%.  The  British  string  consists  of 
seven  shots  and  the  score  contained  4  “pos¬ 
sibles,”  2  strings  of  11  consecutive  “bulls” 
land  3  straight  runs  of  10,  9  and  8  “fives” 
respectively.  From  this  you  can  readily  see 
that  at  200  yards  the  little  22  does  not  have 
to  take  off  its  hat  to  its  big  brothers. 

Two  members  of  the  Essex  School  of 
Musketry,  Richard  J.  Young  and  John 
Rebhan,  have  each  made  228  x  250  on  the 
German  Ring  Target  at  200  yards,  from 
the  standing  off-hand  position.  This  means 
an  average  deviation  of  only  2^  inches 
from  the  center  of  the  bull’s-eye,  equal  to 
the  firing  done  from  the  bench  rest.  Law¬ 
rence  Young  made  a  226  with  his  repeater 
equipped  with  hunting  sights  and  a  227 
with  his  father’s  Ballard  rifle. 

Firing  prone  with  a  parapet  rest,  I  have 
made  ten-shot  “possibles”  on  the  eight-inch 
bull  of  the  Army’s  “A”  target  at  200  yards 
and  47  and  48  at  300  yards.  This  is  in  my 
opinion  the  extreme  accurate  range  of  the 
cartridge. 

THUS  DO  WE  MOVE  FORWARD 

EVER  discard  a  thing  merely  because 
it  is  old  and  do  not  permit  tht  glamor 
of  novelty  to  conceal  a  latent  defect.  The 
fact  that  an  arm  has  rendered  good  service 
for  a  long  term  of  years  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  possesses  certain  valuable 
qualities  that  can  not  be  denied,  qualities 
that  made  it  serviceable  and  successful  in 


spite  of  its  defects ;  and  when  you  attempt 
to  correct  these  defects,  be  very  carefu 
that  while  so  doing  you  do  not  injure  o. 
remove  the  basic  principle  that  made  the 
arm  a  useful  and  dependable  implement. 

On  the  other  hand,  beware  of  that  most 
human  of  all  failings :  the  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  “kinder  sot  in  your  ways.”  Nothing 
but  eternal  activity  of  mind  and  continued 
study  will  prevent  a  man  from  unconscious¬ 
ly  sliding  into  the  rut  of  the  hide-bound 
conservative,  one  who  complacently  folds 
his  hands  and  says,  “Why  bother  with  this 
new-fangled  idea?  The  old  gun  can’t  be 
beaten  or  improved  upon.  It  is  perfect, 
therefore  let  it  alone.”  This  attitude 
sounds  the  death  knell  of  all  progress. 
Nothing  conceived  by  the  human  mind  and 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man  can  be  per¬ 
fect;  perfection  is  the  great  unattainable 
toward  which  all  successful  men  work. 
They  can  never  achieve  their  objective,  but 
their  persistent  and  intelligent  effort  to  do 
so  is  what  makes  them  a  success. 

Another  pest  is  the  vocal  inventor,  the 
man  who  builds  ballistic  wonders  from  the 
stuff  o’  dreams.  This  chap  will  present  a 
most  interesting  and  novel  theory,  but, 
upon  being  questioned,  is  forced  to  admit 
that  his  workshop  is  an  air  castle  and  his 
product  as  intangible  as  the  idea  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

Always  listen  to  what  the  other  man  has 
to  say,  you  may  learn  something.  If  he 
has  a  new  shooting  iron  study  it  carefully 
and  then  test  it  out  with  patient  thorough¬ 
ness  and  great  care,  but  above  all  be  care¬ 
ful.  An  untried  gun  is  like  an  outlaw  mus¬ 
tang,  you  never  know  just  what  it  is  liable 
to  do  next  and  one  accident  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  send  the  experimenter  to  that 
far  country  where  weapons  of  all  kinds  are 
unknown  and  unnecessary.  A  breech  block 
driven  through  the  face  terminates  one’s 
career  in  a  sudden  and  unpleasant  manner. 
Once  upon  a  time  we  took  some  things  for 
granted  and,  by  a  miracle  of  good  luck, 
escaped  with  wounds  that  did  not  prove 
fatal.  Now  we  quote  the  chief  and  say, 
“Some  folks  are  from  Missouri  and  have 
to  be  shown,  but  I’m  from  Wisconsin  and 
I’ve  got  to  hold  it  in  my  hand.” 


HI -VELOCITY  AND  HI-POWER 

A  RECENT  letter  from  C.  M.  Tongster 
of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  contains  these 
two  questions : 

What  is  the  point  blank  range  of  the 
30-40  Krag? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  “point  blank” 
range ;  the  law  of  gravity  is  inexorable. 
A  rifle  bullet  starts  downward  the  instant 
it  leaves  the  muzzle  and  never  follows  an 
imaginary  line  extended  from  the  axis  of 
the  bore.  The  trajectory  of  the  30-40 
Krag  is  about  1%  inches  at  100  yards  and 
about  6  inches  at  200  yards,  so  up  to  that 
distance  no  elevation  of  the  rear  sight  is 
necessary  when  hunting. 

Is  the  22  Hi-power  considered  plenty  big 
for  such  animals  as  moose  and  elk? 

No,  it  is  not.  Moose  and  elk  have  been 
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killed  with  this  rifle  and  there  is  one  au¬ 
thentic  instance  where  the  “Imp”  dropped 
a  Bengal  tiger,  but  I  must  confess  I  have 
a  lot  more  respect  for  that  man’s  courage 
than  I  have  for  his  judgment.  The  68- 
grain  Savage  bullet  starts  off  with  an  in¬ 
itial  energy  of  1,190  foot-pounds,  less  than 
half  the  power  of  the  U.  S.  army  cartridge, 
and  as  the  range  increases  the  power  of 
the  ball  fades  out  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
I  carried  an  “Imp”  for  a  while  as  a  saddle 
gun  down  in  Old  Mexico  and  the  South¬ 
west,  and  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  rifle 
for  its  ounces,  and  effective  up  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  or  so  on  coyote,  mule  deer  and 
mountain  lions,  those  cowardly  cats  of  the 
desert,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  lightness 
of  the  gun  I  also  found  it  very  difficult 
to  place  my  shots  at  any  range  over  fifty 
yards.  I  came  very  near  terminating  my 
hunting  career  by  shooting  a  bull  moose 
with  a  38-55-255,  W.  H.  V.,  having  a  muzzle 
energy  of  1,437  foot-pounds,  247  foot¬ 
pounds  more  than  the  22  Savage  Hi-power. 
Tackling  big  game  with  a  gun  that  does  not 
deliver  a  2,000  foot-pound  wollop  is  at  best 
a  risky  proposition,  my  pet  howitzer  pos¬ 
sesses  over  three  times  that  power. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  N.  Cross¬ 
land  of  New  Florence,  Pa.,  contains  some 
excellent  dope  on  this  subject  of  light  and 
heavy  bullets.  It  is  the  sort  of  a  letter 
I  like  to  receive,  concise  and  to  the  point, 
and  written  by  a  man  who  loves  and  un¬ 
derstands  the  game ;  his  data  and  conclu¬ 
sions  are  absolutely  correct. 

“I  read  the  letter  from  M.  V.  C.  of  De¬ 
troit,  on  the  Savage  25/3000.  If  you  will  al¬ 
low  me,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  some¬ 
thing  on  the  subject.  The  great  trouble 
with  nearly  every  one  is  the  confusion  of 
the  terms  High  Velocity  and  High  Power. 
The  25/3000  belongs  to  the  former  class. 
High  velocity  is  usually  understood  as 
meaning  a  light  bullet  driven  at  high  speed ; 
high  power  is  a  high  velocity  plus  a  bullet 
of  sufficient  weight  to  deliver  a  smashing 
blow  at  long  distances.  The  25/3000  Sav¬ 
age  shows  a  velocity  of  1,526  feet  but  only 
435  foot-pounds  in  energy.  There  are 
other  25.  rifles  whose  140-grain  bullet  shows 
velocity  2,183  feet  ar>d  energy  1,484  foot¬ 
pounds. 

“A  light  bullet  at  high  speed  will  almost 
to  a  certainty  do  just  what  M.  V.  C.  com¬ 
plains  of,  ‘the  bullet  goes  to  pieces  on 
striking  bone,  making  a  rather  superficial 
wound.’  For  paunch  shots  the  breaking  up 
of  the  bullet  is  likely  to  make  a  quick  kill, 
but  if  a  rib  is  struck  the  bullet  will  break 
up  without  entering  the  body,  doing  little 
damage. 

“M.  V.  C.  inquires  if  a  heavier  bullet 
and  lower  velocity  would  not  give  better 
results?  The  trouble  he  is  up  against  is  a 
shell  and  gun  that  will  not  handle  loads 
of  that  character  with  satisfaction,  and  if 
the  gun  would,  he  would  have  to  use  great 
care  to  keep  within  the  safety  zone,  as  the 
25/3000  is  practically  at  its  limits,  and  a 
new  action  would  have  to  be  designed  to 
go  beyond  the  present  cartridge.” 

All  that  Bro.  Crossland  says  about  the 
25/3000  is  true  of  the  22  Hi-power  and  the 
only  criticism  I  can  offer  of  his  opinion  is 
the  infrequency  with  which  his  letters  ar¬ 
rive,  as  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  rifle¬ 
man  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  to 
share  the  good  stuff  with  the  great  frater¬ 
nity  of  powder  burners. 


Steel  Lined  WETPPOOF 

SHOT  SHELLS 

MAKE  your  showery  hunting  days  this  Fall  the  good  days  for 
ducks  they  really  ought  to  be,  with  the  right  shotshells — 
Remington  UMC  Smokeless  “Arrow"  or  "Nitro  Club"  Wetproof 
Steel  Lined  “Speed  Shells.”  No  matter  how  much  water  may  get 
to  them,  they  will  actually  stay  just  as  dry  and  serviceable  as  the 
barrel  of  your  Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun  or  Autoloading  Shotgun. 
Those  finest  of  shoalwater  fowl,  the  big  mallards — which  you  can 
seldom  get  within  gunshot  of  when  it  is  calm  and  fair — will  not  be 
so  quick  to  take  wing.  But  your  shells  must  be  right. 

R5mMoth 

for  Shooting  Right 

Remington  UMC  Smokeless  “Arrow"  and  “Nitro  Club" 
W etproof  Steel  Lined  “  Speed  Shells'  ’  are  made  complete¬ 
ly  waterproof  by  a  wonderful  process,  invented  for 
them  and  used  exclusively  in  their  manufacture. 

The  result  is  a  shell  that  will  work  right  through  the  gun 
and  shoot  right  throughout  an  all  day  downpour — keeps 
hard  and  smooth  as  glass,  with  no  softening  of  the  turned-over  end 
or  bulging  of  the  top  wad,  in  the  wettest  coat  pocket. 

In  black  powder,  buy  the  old  reliable  “New  Club,'  now  ^A^etproof 
sealed  at  turnover  and  top  wad. 

Sold  hy  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  with  REM  OIL,  the  combina¬ 
tion  Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO..  Inc 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  \Forld 
AVoolworth  Building  New  York 


- - 


“  NEWTON  ” 


We  have  installed  a  complete  Cartridge  Factory  and  there  will  be  no 
further  shortage  of  cartridges.  Capacity  40  rifles  and  15,000  cartridges  per 
day.  Send  stamp  for  catalog. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.  74-84  E.  Jewett  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Hotel 

Chamberlin 


Transportation  Service  by 
both  Rail  and  Water  as 
far  south  as  Old  Point 
Comfort  was  never  better! 

HERE’S  comfort,  health 
ncl  happy  excitement 
for  you  from  early  morn  to 
dewy  eve. 

No  matter  what  you  want  in  a 
vacation.  The  Chamberlin  has  it. 

Is  it  Golf? — right,  bring  your 
clubs.  An  interesting  Sporty 
Eighteen-Hole  Golf  Course  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Chamberlin. 

Is  it  Swimming? — right,  the  salt 
water  bathing  in  the  big  Mosaic, 
Sun-lit  Sea  Pool  is  great. 

Is  it  Sunshine? — we’re  drenched 
with  it,  ozone  too. 

Is  it  Southern  Cooking? — not  a 
“  Mammy  ”  in  the  South  can  beat 
the  Chamberlin  cuisine. 

Is  it  Medicinal  Baths? — we  du¬ 
plicate  every  treatment  given  at 
Vichy,  Aix,  Carlsbad,  Nauheim  or 
Harrogate,  under  the  best  profes¬ 
sional  skill. 


But  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  side  of  all  is  the  Social  Life,  for  here 
mingle  Society  and  the  Army,  Naval  and  Aeronautical  representatives  of 
our  own  country,  and  those  of  our  Allies,  as  nowhere  else  on  the  continent. 


In  any  event,  write  for  our  special  booklet,  “Golf” — it  contains  the 
first  Aeroplane  Map  of  a  Golf  Course  ever  published  in  America 


Address:  GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  Mgr.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 


HILDEBRANDT 

BAITS 

Hook  and  Land ’em. 


You  can  depend  on  the  old,  reliable 
Hildebrandt  bait  makers — artisans  with 
years  of  experience  in  the  game  of  fool¬ 
ing  the  fish.  303  sizes  and  kinds  of  baits 
to  select  from,  every  one  made  like  a 
piece  of  jewelry.  Each  bait  designed  for 
some  particular  fish  or  kind  of  fishing. 

Write  for  the  big  1918  Hildebrandt  cata¬ 
log  of  Baits  and  Tackle;  baits  shown  in 
full  size  and  actual  colors.  A  two-cent 
stamp  brings  it. 

The  John  J.  Hildebrandt  Co. 

1057  High  St.  Logansport,  Ind. 


WATERPROOF 

MATCHBOX 


Worth  far  more  than  its  weight  in  gold  to  the 
hunter,  trapper  or  camper,  or  to  anyone  who  may 
find  himself  without  shelter.  Every  soldier  and 
selectman  ought  to  have  one.  Holds  enough 
matches  for  several  days  and  ic 
absolutely  waterproof.  Made  of 
seamless  brass  with  watertight 
cover.  Size  of  10-gauge  shell — 
just  right  for  pocket.  Thousands 
used  by  American  and  Allied 
officers  and  soldiers.  Get  one  now— 
be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

50  CENTS  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

or  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  if  your  dealer  won't  supply  you. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Marble’s  Sixty 
Specialties  for  Sportsman. 

Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co. 

526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Foxhounds,  Coon,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel  Dogs, 
Setters,  Pointers,  Pet  and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets,  10c. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS  YORK,  PA. 


GETTING  MOUNTAIN¬ 
EERING  REPUTATION 

(continued  from  page  397) 

“Well,  you  won’t,”  said  he.  “You  will  be 
buried  up  there,  and  your  friends  and  fam¬ 
ily  will  never  see  you  more.  Young  man, 
try  not  the  pass.  Cut  out  the  ‘Excelsior’ 
stuff  and  be  reasonable.  Let  the  excelsior 
stay  around  the  bottles.” 

All  the  time  I  could  see  that  he  was  look¬ 
ing  more  and  more  hopeful.  He  thought 
that  in  all  probability  I  would  try  that 
climb  and  come  back  badly  bunged  up 
enough  to  give  him  a  patient  at  least. 

In  fact,  he  did  prevail  upon  two  or  three 
of  our  best  people — a  Congressman,  an 
editor,  and  one  or  two  others,  to  remain  in 
camp  with  him.  Confidentially  he  explained 
to  everyone  else  that  while  he  did  not  wish 
to  crab  the  act  in  any  way,  he  was  con¬ 
fident  that  one  certain  person — meaning  the 
undersigned — would  never  make  the  ascent, 
and  if  so  would  never  get  down  again.  I 
heard  him  cautioning  several  friends,  to 
each  of  whom  he  gave  a  bottle  of  strychnia. 

“If  he  gets  blue  around  the  finger  nails 
or  lips,”  said  he  hoarsely,  casting  a  glance 
at  me,  “give  him  some  of  this.  Then  get 
him  down  to  the  camp  again  as  fast  as  you 
can.  We  will  bury  his  remains  here.” 

WITH  these  few  cheerful  farewells  I 
started  out  with  the  rest  of  the 
party  early — unnecessarily  early — on 
the  next  morning.  That  was  when  McCor¬ 
mick  and  I  came  so  near  to  riding  up  the 
mountain  on  our  two  mules,  Mike  and  Pipe, 
before  the  rest  of  the  party  could  catch  up 
with  us.  When  we  were  nearly  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Chimney,  where  the  actual 
climbing  begins,  Mr.  Mather  hailed  us  and 
told  us  to  get  down,  as  it  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  in  good  form  to  ride  a  mule  up  Whit¬ 
ney  from  the  west  side. 

So  McCormick  and  I  descended  and  rue¬ 
fully  turned  our  mules  back  down  the 
mountain.  We  were  alone  amidst  arretes, 
neves,  cornices,  couloirs,  crevasses,  and 
everything  else  there  is  going  in  mountain 
terrors.  And  now  we  were  on  foot.  Our 
trusty  mules  were  gone. 

I  suppose  it  may  be  2,500  or  3,000  feet  to 
the  top  of  Whitney  from  the  foot  of  the 
Chimney,  where  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  ascent  begins.  Most  of  the  party  went 
right  on  up,  skipping  merrily  from  peak  to 
peak,  and  probably  not  stopping  at  all — 
we  could  not  see  from  where  we  were.  I 
had  chartered  a  special  guide  for  myself, 
the  head  packer,  who  no  more  minded 
climbing  Mount  Whitney  than  one  does 
stepping  on  an  elevator.  I  told  him  if  he 
would  get  me  up  the  mountain  in  spite  of 
the  doctor  I  would  give  him  ten  dollars. 

“Do  you  mean  that?”  said  he,  and  I  as¬ 
sured  him  that  I  did. 

“You  are  up  there  now,”  said  he,  “if  I 
have  to  take  you  up  in  pieces  and  set  you 
up  again — that  ten  dollars  is  never  going 
to  get  away  from  me!” 

So,  in  company  with  my  guide,  and  hear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  gloomy  counsels  of  our 
physician,  I  started  up  the  Chimney,  trying 
to  remember  all  the  mountain  lore  I  had 
forgotten  in  my  earlier  years.  Much  to  my 
surprise,  nothing  seemed  to  happen.  On 
the  contrary,  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life. 
My  guide  got  disgusted,  and  taking  the 
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lunch,  camera,  and  sweater,  strolled  off 
and  began  to  pick  strawberries  or  some¬ 
thing  on  the  way  up. 

Mr.  Mather,  himself  the  soul  of  courtesy 
and  discretion,  made  a  great  bluff  about  be¬ 
ing  unable  himself  to  go  very  fast,  and  so 
remained  back  with  me,  the  selected  victim 
of  the  terrors  of  the  mountains.  It  was 
very  difficult  for  him  to  walk  so  slow,  but 
we  managed  it.  I  was  resolved  to  sell  my 
life  as  dearly  as  possible — it  having  already 
proved  to  be  worth  ten  dollars  to  the  guide. 

Somewhere  about  half  way  up  or  more 
we  met  a  party  coming  down — mostly  made 
up  of  women  and  children,  who  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  seemed  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
They  were  waiting  for  others  of  their  party, 
who  presently  came  down  the  trail — two 
smiling  young  damsels  who  probably  would 
have  been  down  earlier  save  for  the  great 
personal  pulchritude  of  some  of  our  other 
gentlemen  whom  they  had  met  at  the  sum¬ 
mit.  Seeing  Mr.  Mather  and  the  rest  of 
our  detachment,  they  paused  to  pass  the 
time  of  day.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hurry 
about  going  up  the  mountain  at  the  time, 
and  plenty  of  opportunity  to  photograph 
Mr.  Mather  in  the  act  of  assisting  Secre¬ 
tary  Lane,  by  such  fashion  of  conversation 
as  befitted  this  occasion. 

These  two  young  ladies  seemed  as  fresh 
as  paint.  I  asked  them  if  they  really  had 
climbed  Mount  Whitney,  and  with  much 
surprise  they  replied,  “Sure,  why  not?” 
They  were  camping  five  or  six  miles  down 
the  valley,  and  for  all  I  know  had  con¬ 
tracted  the  habit  of  climbing  the  mountain 
every  day  before  breakfast. 

But  after  a  while  we  strolled  on  up  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trail,  which  is  more  or  less 
plain.  By  and  by  I  came  to  a  place  with 
a  lot  of  rocks  lying  around  where  most  of 
our  fellows  were  sitting  down  and  smok¬ 
ing  or  eating  or  making  pictures.  They 
rose  up  in  greeting. 

“Congratulations,  old  man!”  said  several 
of  them.  “Glad  you’ve  made  it.” 

“Made  what;  and  why  congratulations?” 

“Why,  for  climbing  the  mountain.” 

“What  mountain?”  I  asked  them. 
“Where  is  any  mountain?  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  there  has  been  any  moun¬ 
tain  anywhere  around?” 

“This  is  it,”  they  said.  “You’re  on  top — 
you  can’t  get  any  higher.” 

“You’re  fooling!”  said  I  to  them.  “This 
isn’t  any  mountain.  We  must  have  got  off 
the  trail  somewhere  and  missed  Mount 
Whitney.  Fine  guide  I’ve  got,  to  let  us 
miss  the  whole  mountain.” 

“But  you  haven’t  missed  it,”  said  they. 
“Look  at  the  figures  on  the  rock.  Look  at 
the  government  cairn.  Look  at  the  refuge 
house  there — go  in  and  sign  the  register.” 

Well,  sure  enough,  it  was  the  top  of 
Mount  Whitney.  If  they  had  only  left  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  me  alone  with  those  mules 
we  would  have  been  up  there  long  ago. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 

ANGLING  TOURNAMENT 

THE  annual  tournament  of  the  National 
Association  of  Scientific  Angling 
Clubs  will  be  held  at  Washington  Park, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  August  22,  23,  24  and  25, 
1918.  There  will  be  the  nine  standard 
events,  also  four  novelty  events.  Prizes  to 
the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars  will  be 
awarded.  Anglers  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  will  participate. 


CALLMAC 


FLOATING  BUGS 

with  PATENTED  “NO-SUP”  BODIES 


THE  SENSATIONAL  FLY-FISHING  LURE 

Made  in  12  standard¬ 
ized  patterns  and  put 
up  on  cards  marked 

McCarthy  patent 

None  Other  Are  Genuine 

Price  each,  50  cents 
Per  dozen,  $5.50 

Send  5c.  for  full  color  catalogue  with  detailed 
instructions  in  Fly  and  Bait  Casting 


call  j.  McCarthy 

Dept.  S  219  So.  Dearborn  St. 


Chicago,  III 


BOOK  Of  the  BLACK  BASS 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.  D. 

You  Can  Have 
This  Book  Free 


140  Illustrations.  Net  $1.75 


This  new  edition  is  revised  to  date 
and  largely  re-written.  Contains 
“Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  and  “More 
About  the  Black  Bass.”  Comprising 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history, 
together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing,  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and 
tackle. 

“The  angling  portion  of  the  book  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  thing  ever 
written  upon  these  fishes.  It  is  clear, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the 
different  modes  of  fishing,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cuts  of  the  manner  of 
holding  the  rod,  castings,  and  diagrams 
of  the  mode  of  throwing  the  fly  so 
that  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  merest 
tyro  could  soon  become  an  expert  by 
carefully  reading  this  book  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  instructions.  Not  only  is 
it  a  book  for  the  beginner,  but  it  is 
one  that  no  angler  can  afford  to  do 
without. — Forest  and  Stream. 


By  subscribing  to 

FOREST  and 
STREAM 

for  2  years  at  the 
regular  $2.00 
yearly  rate. 

$5.75  Value  for  $4.00 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  c Book  DePt.)  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


THE  FLY  ROD  WIGGLER 


Greatest  fish  getter  ever  used  on  a  fly  rod.  Handled  easily  on 
any  ordinary  fly  rod.  Wiggles  and  wobbles  like  a  crippled 
minnow.  Large  and  small  mouth  bass  and  large  trout  go 
crazy  over  it.  Cut  shows  bait  as  weedless,  but  hooks  can  be  reversed 
if  desired.  Exquisitely  finished  in  Silver  Shiner,  Yellow  Perch. 
Red  Side,  Red  Head.  etc.  Two  sizes.  2%  and  1%  inches  long. 

Price  50c  each.  Pocket  box  of  four,  $2.00. 

Send  stamp  for  catalog  Bait  Flies,  Weedless  Hooks,  Lines,  etc. 
W.  J.  JAMISON  CO.,  Dept.  S,  736  So.  California  Ave.,  Chicago 


Price  $1.25 


ANY  POSITION  IS 
COMFORTABLE 

If  You  Wear  a 
Separate 
Sack 

Suspensory 

It  will  not  pinch, 

A/  pull  or  strain, 

S  /  because  It  is 

i  made  as  nature  intended 

this  support  to  be.  It 

has  no  leg  straps  to 
chafe  you,  no  front  band  on  sack  to  press 
and  irritate,  no  metal  slides  to  scratch. 

Each  outfit  has  two  sacks,  one  of  which 
you  clip  on  the  supporting  straps  while  the 
other  is  being  cleansed.  (You  can  wash 
the  S.  S.  S',  sack  as  quickly  as  your  hands.) 

This  means  a  clean  Suspensory  every  day. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on 
receipt  of  price.  Goods  guaranteed. 

Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PARK  PLACE.  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels, 
Marydel,  Md. 
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Wonderful  lifelike  movements. 

Convertable.  an  excellent  underwater  or  surface  bait. 
Floats  until  started.  Tail  guards  hooks  from  snags 
and  bottom. 


Here’s  The  Latest  Fish  Fooler 

THE  CREEK  CRAB  WIGGLER 

Catches  Fish  When  Other  Baits  Fail 

You'll  lose  fish  if  you  don't  have  this  bait  when 
they  are  “  bitin'  "  crabs,  the  natural  food  of  the 
game  fish. 


When  they  are  "bitin'  "  minnows,  throw  them  our 
Creek  Chub  Wigglers  (regular  or  our  New  Vi  Ounce 
Baby)  so  near  the  live  minnow  in  looks  and  move¬ 
ment  they  can’t  resist  it.  Price  of  each,  scale  finish, 
85  cents. 


New’  Booklet  for  the  asking. 

Get  from  your  dealer  or  send  85  cents.  All  baits 
guaranteed  satisfactory  in  every  respect  or  money 
refunded. 


THE  CREEK  CHUB  BAIT  CO.,  131  So.  Randolph  St.,  GARRETT,  INDIANA 


FISHERMAN’S 

LUCK 

NEVER  BEAT  THIS 


COMPACT  TACKLE  BOX  <tf\  ftn 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  *P  J 

FOREST  and  STREAM  U 


Nothing  better  for  a  day’s  fishing.  The  Compact  Fishing  Box  holds  all 
your  outfit  reel,  baits,  spoons,  flies,  hooks,  etc.  Box  is  small  enough 
to  fit  a  coat  pocket,  n  x  514  x  2 yA  inches. 

Here  s  the  Story:  For  $3.00  we’ll  send  you 
this  one  piece  steel  rustproof  Black  Japan 
finished  tackle  box  together  with  a  full  years 
subscription  to  Forest  <5*  Stream. 

This  is  just  $1.00  more  than  the  regular 
price  of  Forest  &  Stream  alone  and  represents 
a  real  bargain  to  Fishermen. 


Forest  &  Stream,  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

For  the  enclosed  $3.00  send  me  your  maga¬ 
zine  for  one  year,  also  The  Compact  Tackle 
Box. 

Name . 


Address 


“Handy”  Casting  Weight 

Attachable  fromeither  end. 
Kidney  shaped.  Weedless. 
Non-kinkable.  Will  not  come 
openinuse.  Three  sizes— Koz., 
%  oz. ,  3-16  oz.  Price  60c  a  doz. 


IMITATION  PORK  BAIT 

Perfect  in  action.  Made  of 
specially  prepared  white  rubber 
with  white,  red  or  black  heads. 
No.  1,  for  Fly  Casting,  35c  per  doz. 
No.  2,  for  Bait  Casting,  50c  per 
dozen.  No.  3,  for  Surf  Casting 
or  Trolling,  65c  per  dozen. 


Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

S.  ARNOLD, Mfgr.  Br^„  Kansas  City,  Ma. 


.SWIVEL  SPREADER, 


TIDAL  WATER  FISHING 
AND  TROLLING 

PREVENTS  7VWGZ//VG 
SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  2S  CENTS  = 

THL  ONLY  DIRECT  PULL  SPREADER  ON  THE  MARKET! 

HENRY  T  SCHILLING 


SAVE  25%  to  60% 

on  slightly  used 

GRAFLEX-KODAKS 

Cameras  and  Lenses  of  every  description.  Equal  | 
to  new.  Save  money.  Write  now  for 

Free  Bargain  Book  and  Catalog 

listing  hundreds  of  money-saving  bargains  in 
/slightly  used  and  new  cameras  and  supplies.  All 
goods  sold  on  lO  days’  FreeTrial.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  You  take  no  chances  dealing  with  us.  We 
have  been  in  the  photographic  business  over  16  years.  Write  now. 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.  Oepi  437  124  S.  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago 


Special  Offer 

A  complete  Outfit.  One 
7x7  Army  Tent,  One 
Cot,  One  Chair.  List  price 
$16.25.  Limited  quantity 
at  special  price  4  CA 
all  complete.  .  .  . 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Tern*.  Cots.  Blankets,  Camp  Furniture,  Cooking 
Outfits,  Shirts.  Pants,  Sweaters,  Hats,  Boots, 
Leggings.  Ponchos,  and  every  article  you  need  is 
listed  in  our  new  catalogue  "F."  Send  4c  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  it  today. 

Prompt  delivery — Money  back  guarantee 


37  West  125th  Street,  New  York 


C  ATCH 

Send  75c  to-day  for 

Rush  Tango 
Minnow 

“Regular,” 

“Junior.”  or 
“Weedless 
Midget”  | 
models. 


BIG  FISH ! 
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FAVORITE  NEARBY 
FISHING  RESORTS 

(continued  from  page  405) 

thrown  across,  but  it  still  affords  good 
fishing  where  the  proper  place  is  known, 
as  I  personally  saw  some  beautiful  striped 
bass  taken  during  the  season  of  1917  at 
least  eight  miles  from  the  inlet,  one  in 
particular  weighing  above  eleven  pounds. 

Just  within  the  bend  of  the  river  near 
its  mouth  is  one  of  the  best  grounds  for 
plaice  along  the  coast  and  has  so  been 
known  for  many  years.  Boat  fishing  for 
them  is  usually  practiced  and  the  use  of 
the  float  and  live  bait  the  method.  Point 
Pleasant  along  the  south  bank  as  well  as 
its  ocean  frontage  is  too  well-known  to 
need  much  description.  It  has  from  time 
beyond  present  man’s  ken  been  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  angling  fraternity.  The  old 
part  of  the  town,  which  lies  about  one 
mile  back  from  the  ocean  front,  partakes 
of  many  of  the  legends  of  the  sea;  and 
folks  will  tell  you  of  the  days  when  ves¬ 
sels  were  stranded  on  the  bar,  not  alto¬ 
gether  by  accident  or  stress  of  storm,  and 
the  spoils  gathered  in  by  the  thrifty  watch¬ 
ers,  who  it  is  asserted  kept  fires  burning 
at  times  altogether  too  great  in  volume  for 
the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Bay  Head, 
Lavallette,  Seaside  Park  and  Ortley  are  all 
good  points  at  certain  seasons  for  such 
fish  as  striped  bass,  kingfish,  plaice,  weak- 
fish  and  the  favorite  bluefish  when  they 
are  on  the  move  shoreward.  All  these 
points  can  be  reached  by  trains  on  the 
Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  as  far  as 
Point  Pleasant  when  the  Pennsylvania  serv¬ 
ice  must  be  taken  on. 

THIS  carries  us  down  to  Barnegat  inlet 
to  what  is  known  as  north  point  of 
beach.  Here  the  largest  of  bluefish 
are  met  with  and  while  they  are  not  always 
in  evidence,  still  there  are  but  few  if  any 
spots  along  the  coast  that  are  productive 
of  better  results  with  this  last-named  fish. 
Striped  bass  are  taken  here  freely  at  times; 
while  as  a  rule  they  are  not  so  large  as 
those  taken  more  to  the  north  still  they 
are  met  with  up  to  thirty  pounds,  which 
is  all  the  most  enthusiastic  should  desire. 
And  it  here  that  one  of  the  many  anomalies 
of  fish  life  presents  itself.  This  point 
seems  to  be  the  average  limit  of  the  north¬ 
ern  range  of  the  channel  bass.  While  a 
few  are  taken  each  season  much  to  the 
north,  the  great  body  of  them  do  not  pass 
this  terminal,  if  so  it  may  be  termed.  This 
is  the  great  northern  inlet  to  Barnegat 
Bay  and  is  about  one  mile  in  width.  A 
continually  shifting  channel  makes  entrance 
from  the  sea  at  all  times  hazardous  for 
anything  but  light  draft  craft.  Both  sides 
of  the  inlet  are  good  points  for  the  chan¬ 
nel  bass  but  the  south  side  is  undoubtedly 
the  better  ground  and  more  acceptable  to 
the  angler  as  reasonably  good  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  are  to  be  had  in  close  prox¬ 
imity,  and  the  charges  are  kept  to  a  mod¬ 
erate  rate.  This  is  known  as  Barnegat 
City  and  has  long  been  a  famous  resort 
for  fishermen.  It  is  quaint  to  a  degree 
and  glories  rather  as  a  sportsman’s  rest 
than  a  summer  resort.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  stretch  down  the  beach  passed 
many  good  points  for  inland  fishing  within 
the  bay  proper.  At  times  around  the  rail- 
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road  bridge  which  crosses  the  bay  at  Sea¬ 
side  Park  good  weaktishing  is  to  be  had.  It 
is  advisable  however  to  ply  the  art  at  night 
or  in  the  very  early  morning  as  the  water 
is  quite  shallow  there  of  late  years  and 
the  great  oyster  reefs  which  used  to  ex¬ 
tend  even  farther  north  are  now  entirely 
covered  by  drifting  sands. 

I  was  much  impressed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1917  with  the  changed  condition 
of  the  channel  ways  for  more  than  fifty 
miles  within  this  body  of  water.  Where 
within  the  past  ten  years  good  channels 
were  found,  long  sand  bars  now  reach  out 
and  present  shallows  so  that  a  launch  of 
two  feet  draft  has  to  proceed  with  cau¬ 
tion.  However,  at  certain  seasons,  partic¬ 
ularly  during  August  and  September,  fairly 
good  fishing  may  be  had  by  lovers  of  the 
inland  style,  for  weakfish,  croakers  and 
snappers  at  such  places  as  Cedar  Creek. 
Tom’s  River,  Ware  town  and  many  of  the 
thoroughfares  extending  between  the  isl¬ 
ands  which  abound  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  bay. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  stranger  it  may 
be  well  to  explain  that  Barnegat  Bay  ex¬ 
tends  for  a  distance  of  possibly  more  than 
sixty  miles  north  and  south  exactly  parallel 
with  the  ocean,  and  is  divided  by  a  narrow 
stretch  of  sand  varying  in  width  from 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  to  not  more  than 
a  mile  and  on  this  narrow  neck  of  sand 
all  the  places  mentioned  for  surf  fishing 
are  located.  Occasionally  a  writer  to 
Forest  and  Stream  harks  back  to  the  days 
of  fifty  years  ago  and  reminisces  of 
Ortley’s  and  Chadwick’s,  in  their  palmy  days 
great  spots  for  duck  shooting.  I  have 
been  familiar  with  these  places  for  more 
than  forty  years.  The  houses  are  still 
standing  and  are  resorted  to  each  year  by 
many  sportsmen,  but  have  lost  much  of 
their  prestige  as  the  railroad  and  motor 
boat  has  broken  up  the  old  time  glory.  It 
was  but  a  few  miles  below  Ortley’s  and 
when  on  a  duck  shooting  trip  that  a  most 
amusing  incident  occurred  which  I  will  re¬ 
late  in  a  future  chapter. 

(to  BE  CONTINUE!!  NEXT  MONTH) 
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weather  because  of  great  height.  Body  of 
water  five  hundred  feet  in  air.  Seemed  to 
explode  at  top  and  break.  A  second  break 
in  column  in  center.  Pendulated  arms. 
These  arms  dangled  and  then  plunged 
downward.  This  proves  close  proximity 
of  Gulf.  Practically  impossible  to  light 
fires.  All  wood  very  soggy.  Travel  poor. 
Dreadful  portages  necessary.  Still  drag¬ 
ging  boat  up  to  three  o’clock  in  afternoon. 
Rain  has  filled  pockets  with  water.  Their 
condition  uninviting,  however. 

Pain  in  kidneys.  Excruciating.  Boys 
complain  also.  They  are  despondent.  Thin 
and  pinched.  Scarcely  able  to  handle  boat. 
My  own  strength  failing  rapidly.  Night. 
Camp  on  end  of  Hammock.  Compelled  to 
eat  garfish.  Absolutely  nothing  else.  Rain 
— rain — rain  ! 

March  7th. — Cloudy.  Repetition  of  dog¬ 
wood  symptoms.  Sure  we  have  all  been 
poisoned.  Discovered  that  the  one  possible 
antidote  is  not  in  medicine  kit.  Strange 
prank  of  fate.  Dark  colored  glass  bottle. 
Thought  it  filled  when  we  left  Miami.  It 
was  empty.  No  other  medicine  for  pur- 


The  Wyman  Hair  Fly 

These  Bass  Flies,  the  personal  handiwork  of  a 
master  ciaitsman  in  the  art,  make  an  instant 
appeal  to  the  sportsman  who  knows! 

WYMAN  Bass  Flies  make  record  catches  every 
season  and  are  preferred  to  all  other  lures  by 
many  of  America's  leading  anglers. 

WYMAN  flies  are  practically  indestructible — will 
last  for  many  seasons  of  hard  use.  They  must 
be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Order  a 
small  assortment  today.  Look  them  over!  Put 
one  in  the  water!  See  how  it  becomes  a  living 
lure  bound  to  attract  fish.  Compare  it  with 
any  fly  you  have  ever  seen.  It  will  meet  with 
your  approval. 

Made  for  Bait  or  Fly  Casting. 

PRICK  $1.00  each — $5.00  half  dozen — $10.00  a 
dozen,  post.  paid. 
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Angler  that  Knows 
a  Good  Thing. 


J.  H.  Crawford,  Duluth,  Minn.,  writes  — 

“I  used  one  of  your  Leaders  all  of  last  season 
and  it  is  the  finest  and  best  Leader  1  ever 
used  in  my  30  years  of  fishing  experience  ” 

Try  One  Yourself  —  It’ll  Prove  True 
Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Sells  Them 


JOE  WELSH 

Pasadena,  California 
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WHEN  DO  FISH  BITE  BEST? 

Get  the  1918  OLD  FISHERMAN'  CALENDAR. 
It  tells  WHEN.  Bass  fishing  from  now  on,  Small 
Mouth  Bass.  Large  Mouth  Bass,  Sea  Bass,  the 
“orneriest”  fish  that  ever  wiggled  a  fin;  some¬ 
times  they  will  take  the  bait,  with  a  rush  or  they 
will  nose  at  it  and  hack  away.  The  Calendar 
shows  the  days  when  they  mean  business.  Send 
25c.  to-day  to 

Q»  F,  CALENDAR,  Box  1463  H.  Sta.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


f  Sportsmen 

f  T>UILT  to  stand  the 
caff  of  heavy  ser- 
vice  without  tiring  the  feet. 

Soft  and  light — and  as  water¬ 
proof  as  leather  boots  can  be 
made.  Water  can’t  possibly  sneak 
in  through  our  special  never-rip 
“watershed”  seam  (patented), 
joining  toe-pieces  and  'vamp. 

Made  of  black,  chrome,  flexible 
cowhide.  Worn  by  experienced 
campers,  fishermen,  hunters, 
hikers  and  all  outdoor  men 
who  know  real  boots 
when  they  see 
them.  You’ll 
^  swear  by 


Write 
for  Catalog 
“M” — Free 


DUSSELL’S  “Never-Leak” 

1  ^  Boots  are  built  for  business  ^  ^ 
and  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis¬ 
faction— they  make  good,  or  back  comes 
your  money.  In  any  height.  Soles  hob¬ 
nailed  or  smooth.  Made  to  your  measure. 

W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 
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The  new  Edition  of  “Nessmuk’s”  WOODCRAFT,  the  greatest  of  great  books  on 
Camping,  Hunting  and  Fishing  is  ready. 
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cost  of  everything  entering  into  book  manufactur¬ 
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2000  COPIES 


Special 


One  Dollar  Delivered  Anywhere 


A  cloth  bound  copy  of  “Nessmuk’s"  WOODCRAFT  will  be  given  FREE  of  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  anyone  subscribing  for  one  year  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  at  the 
regular  yearly  rate  of  $2.00. 
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Handy  shaped  blade 
makes  this  knife  best 
for  mechanics,  sports¬ 
men  and  farmers;  light 
but  strong-  resharpen¬ 
ed  easily.  Stag  handle, 
German  silver  finish: 
blades  file  tested,  hand 
forged  from  razor  steel 
and  warranted. 
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302-304  Broadway 
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"Hurry  Up!” 

FINISH  taking  the  picture — 
we’re  hungry!  And  pass 
alongthat  jarof  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter — my  bread  is  ready  fork.” 

Beech-Nut  satisfies  the  most 
outrageous  hunger  that  camper 
ever  had.  And  for  two  very 
good  reasons: 

One  is  the  coticentrated  food- 
value  in  every  jar  of  Beech-Nut 
Peanut  Butter — yields  three  times 
as  many  calories  as  steak,  four 
times  those  of  eggs.  The  other 
reason  is  the  rich  flavor  of  choic¬ 
est  Spanish  and  Virginia  peanuts, 
blended,  salted,  crushed  to  creamy 
smoothness. 

Get  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter 
from  your  dealer  or  outfitter. 

Beech-Nut 

Peanut  Butter 


Beech-Nut  Packing  Company 

CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

“Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 


pose.  Observations  impossible  because  of 
weather.  Sloughs  only  black  muck.  Went  • 
one  more  mile,  but  slightly  to  Northward. 
Then  to  West  and  to  East  again.  Against 
wind,  which  is  strong.  Elements  combat¬ 
ting  us.  Camp.  Two  limpkin — very  thin 
and  emaciated  helped.  No  fire. 

March  8th. — More  water.  Enough  to 
float  skiff.  Faint  revival  of  hope.  Some¬ 
thing  is  happening.  Camp  on  the  first  real 
island  in  many  days.  Fire — plenty  of  wood 
although  sky  overcast.  Compelled  to  re¬ 
main  here  to  recuperate. 

Managed  to  make  observations  late  in 
afternoon.  Noticed  cross  currents  in  shal¬ 
low  water.  Leading  more  directly  south. 
Hope  !  Hope  !  God  has  not  forsaken  us  1 
It  must  be  the  Shark  River  flow ! 

March  pth. — Managing  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  with  meagre  diet  of  gar, 
broths  and  cabbage  palm.  Double  boiling 
of  treacherous  water.  Decided  to  go  fur¬ 
ther  North  in  hope  of  reaching  current  and 
waterway  southward  again.  Few  miles 
thus.  Came  abruptly  upon  impenetrable 
myrtle  ridge.  No  portage.  But  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  Returned  to  first  locale.  Found 
new  and  better  flow.  Pronounced  current 
here,  also.  More  southerly  direction.  Night 
finds  conditions  brightening.  Saw  heron, 
white  and  beautiful,  for  a  moment  against 
the  first  sunset  sky. 

March  ioth. — A  clear  sky  and  a  glorious 
morning.  Warmth  that  makes  our  bodies 
radiate — poor,  hurt,  tormented  bodies ! 
Catlow  now  so  ill  that  he  has  to  be  helped. 
John’s  face  dead  white  beneath  growth  of 
beard.  Enough  water  for  the  boat !  Think 
of  that.  The  flow  is  decidedly  marked1. 
Experience  great  trouble  using  pole  or 
paddles.  This  makes  five  days  of  kidney 
trouble.  Two  miles  in  what  seems  to  be 
channel.  Water  quite  deep.  Grass  in  more 
flourishing  shape.  Three  feet  of  water. 
Despite  encouraging  signs,  our  diet  has 
told  on  us.  Constant  nausea.  Shooting  ' 
pains.  Eyes  hurt.  Both  boys  now  ill. 
Constantly  thirsty,  but  sure  water  is  taint¬ 
ed.  Boil  it.  Wind  and  current  both  pro-  1 
nounced  at  noon.  Six  miles  made  this  day. 

As  night  came  on,  waterway  grew  to  dig-  • 
nity  of  stream.  Rather  wide.  But  water 
is  gray-green  and  has  queer  look  and 
strange  odor.  Tastes  peculiar.  Stream  has 
now  split  into  sloughs.  Oh,  the  sickening 
realization  of  it !  Narrower!  My  personal 
dread  and  discouragement  is  returning. 
Camp  on  what  I  take  to  be  a  coastal  ham¬ 
mock.  Discovery  of  wild  rubber  trees  as 
put  up  tents.  Jungle  conditions.  A  land 
of  strange  enchantment.  Fig  trees.  Enor¬ 
mous  Boston  ferns.  Long-eared  ferns. 
Panther  howl  heard  in  night.  Strange 
night  prowlers  as  the  camp  fire  dies.  Cat- 
low  a  very  sick  boy.  John  can  scarcely 
stand.  No  food.  And  as  I  lay  wrapped  in  1 
my  blankets,  I  heard  him  speaking  aloud 
in  the  night  stillness.  He  was  repeating  a 
prayer  of  his  boyhood : 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep ; 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep.” 

The  darkness  oppresses.  Never  before 
have  I  quite  understood  the  majesty  and 
mystery  of  the  Florida  Everglades  as  I  do 
at  this  moment.  Tomorrow  will — must — 
tell  the  final  chapter. 

(to  be  concluded  next  month) 


Be  a  Forest  and  Stream  Angler  and 
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A  M 


FOUR  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement  is 
strong  enough  if  the  cement  is  what  it 
should  be,  but  if  there  are  any  misgiv¬ 
ings  on  this  point  it  should  be  made  a  little 
stronger.  The  sand  must  be  perfectly  dry, 
as  the  best  part  of  the  mixing  is  done  be¬ 
fore  any  water  is  added.  The  way  to  en¬ 
sure  a  homogeneous  mixture  is  to  turn  the 
pile  over  a  number  of  times  with  a  shovel. 
First  measure  out  the  sand  on  the  corner 
of  the  board,  then  add  the  cement.  Now 
transfer  the  heap  to  another  part  of  the 
board  by  lifting  each  shovelful 
completely  clear  of  the  board  and 
turning  it  bottom  up  in  the  new 
position.  When  all  has  been 
transferred  in  this  way,  repeat 
the  process  to  another  part  of 
the  board  and  back  again,  making 
three  complete  mixings.  Then 
scoop  out  a  hollow  in  the  centre 
of  the  bulk  almost  down  to  the 
board  and  throw  in  enough  water 
to  make  a  good  stiff  consistency, 
chop  it  with  the  shovel,  stir,  turn 
and  mix  until  it  is  the  same  con¬ 
sistency  all  the  way  through.  Add 
as  much  water  as  you  can  with¬ 
out  making  the  mortar  too  thin 
to  hold  to  the  trowel.  You  must 
mix  cement  mortar  in  small 
quantities  for  it  sets  rapidly 

and  cannot  be  guaranteed  _ _ 

after  it  has  stood  longer  (  jl _ _ 

than  three-quarters  of  an  h 

hour.  For  this  reason  V  ■ 
it  is  necessary  to  ar 
range  a  tier  of 
stones,  each  in  its 
proper  place  be¬ 
forehand,  and  lift 
them  off  careful- 
y  opposite 

t,h e  ^a<"e  Exfjhple 
they  are  to  apcaaU 
go.  When  ^ra/iyr/ncs 
the  mortar 
is  ready,  each  stone 
is  bedded  in  position. 

No  matter  whether 
it  is  brick,  stone  or 
wood,  whatever 
comes  in  contact  with 
mortar  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  moistened  im- 
nediately  before  con- 
:act  occurs.  This  is 
:specially  necessary 
vith  brick,  but  even 
he  flintiest  stone  in 
he  hot  season  of  the 


SCZfTL-E.  -  /z  mch  —  /  foot 


ear  will  literally  swallow  moisture,  and  if 
.  has  not  been  saturated  before  hand  it 
nil  instantly  take  the  moisture  from  the 
lortar  and  leave  it  crumbly  and  useless  be- 
ore  it  has  had  time  to  set. 

The  construction  of  the  hearth  is  a  sim- 
le  matter.  In  putting  in  the  foundation, 
o  not  build  over  the  part  on  which  the 
earth  and  fireplace  rest,  higher  than  with- 
1  6  to  12  inches  of  the  top  surface  of  the 
ior.  After  the  chimney  is  completed  and 
ere  are  no  more  pieces  of  broken  stone 
id  mortar  to  fall  from  above,  you  can 
oceed  to  put  in  the  hearth.  You  can 
ther  have  a  concrete  hearth  or  a  combi¬ 


nation  of  concrete  and  stone.  Mine  is  of 
the  latter  type.  I  secured  a  number  of 
stones  not  thicker  than  the  depth  of  the 
space  left  unfilled  and  each  with  one  even 
surface.  I  placed  them  in  position  so  that 
the  smooth  side  came  exactly  on  a  level 
where  the  floor  was  to  come,  propping 
them  up  with  pieces  of  broken  stone  and 
leaving  joints  of  one  to  two  inches  open 
between  them,  using  them  right  to  the  back 
of  the  fireplace.  I  then  mixed  sand  and 
cement  in  the  proportions  of  three  of  sand 
to  one  of  cement  until  it 
was  thin  enough  to  pour, 
and  poured  it  down  the 
joints  until  all  the  inter¬ 
stices  were  filled  to  with¬ 
in  one-half  inch  of  the 
top.  In  this  half  inch  I 
poured  neat 
d  cement  also 

mixed  thin. 

3  The  whole 
surface  was 
then  smoothed  off  with 
the  trowel.  After  it  had 
set,  the  loose  particles  of 
cement  were  scraped  off 
the  stones,  leaving  each 
stone  in  the  natural  ap¬ 
pearance,  blending 
nicely  with  the  ce¬ 
ment  joints.  One 
cannot  empha¬ 
size  too 
strongly  the 
advantage  of 
having  the 
surface  o  f 
the  floor, 
t  h  e  hearth, 
and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the 
fireplace  on 
exactly  the 
same  level. 
In  brushing 
back  chance 
sparks  and 
embers  o  r 
any  accumu¬ 
lation  of  dust, 
pipe  ashes, 
bits  of  moss, 
leaves,  etc., 
the  ease  with 
which  it  is 
done  is  a  joy. 

In  offering 
this  descrip¬ 
tion  I  wish  it 
attempt  has  been 


JCDCZD 
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understood  that  no 
made  to  assume  the  office  of  an  archi¬ 
tect  or  builder.  My  object  has  been  to 
show  that  any  layman  can  build  a  fire¬ 
place  that  will  be  safe,  will  not  be  an  eye¬ 
sore,  and  will  give  all  the  comfort  of  a 
much  more  expensive  structure. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  if  it  looks  like  a  big 
undertaking.  Don  your  overalls  and  an 
old  shirt,  dig  out  your  last  year’s  hat  and 
two  or  three  pairs  of  old  gloves  and  go  to 
it.  You  will  be  surprised  how  well  you 
will  get  along,  and  how  much  you  will  en¬ 
joy  it.  When  it  is  done  you  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
change  it  for  the  finest  mantel  in  the  land. 


AVON  INN 

AVON-BY-THE-SEA 

New  Jersey 

A  Block  on  the  Ocean  front.  Fifty 
miles  from  New  York  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  Located  between 
Asbury  Park  and  Spring  Lake. 


DANCING,  BATHING, 
BOATING,  GOLF,  FISHING 


Safest  Beach  on  Jersey  Coast 


A  high-class  Resort  Hotel  catering 
to  families  with  children 


Special  Rates  over  Fourth  of  July 

From  Wednesday  dinner 
until  Monday  after  breakfast, 
$15.00 

Write  for  Booklet 

S.  THOMAS  PENNA,  Manager 

Telephone,  21 1  Asbury 


Ba*»yM  Revolver 

A  Nmhiim  and  Meet  Effective  Weepen.  Maaauraa  But  414 

$o5o 

«4Mp  hu  bean  produced  to  meet  the  ever  \ 

inertunn*  demand  for  a  revolver  that  would  * 

eomblns  email  iin  and  li*ht  wairtit  wjth  Uva 
aaaential  featurea  of  y  r  ~  ~ 

eMIHy.  It  ia  small  in  aise,  ret  1* 
juat  a a  effective  and  serviceable 
as  the  moat  exi  ensive  weapon 
you  ean  bur.  t  veryone  should 
pave  a  revolver  and  should  know 
fcew  to  use  It.  and  there  ia  no  t 
aafer  or  better  one  made  than  - 

this.  A  treat  feature  is  its  safety  notion 
that  ffuards  against  accidental  dis- 
«har*e  makin*  it  quite  safe  for  younc  me 
and  ladles.  The  illustration  civea  an  idea  o. 

.lta  appearance,  but  it  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  The 
ammunition  used  is  the  standard  22-ealibre  cartridge  obtainable  anywt.frs  The 
aperation  of  the  charting  mechanism  is  extremely  rapid  and  absolutely  reliable; 
•tx  well  aimed  shots  can  be  fired  in  as  many  seconds.  The  revolver  is  very  well 
•one true ted.  with  finest  nickel  plated  fluted  barrel  of  cylinder,  and  it  weieha  onl* 
4H  ounce..  i»  ,ri«  U+m  to  mtj  U. SO.  seat  I,  axil  ».*  *  SgSSm. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  A  CO..  Btfi  97.  713  Wt  Lake  St—  C  NIC  ABO 


NEW  BOOK  ON  ROPE  SPLICING 


USEFUL  KNOTS,  HITCHES,  SPLICES.  ETC. 

A  most  practical  handbook  giving:  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  directions  for  making: 
all  the  most  useful  knots,  hitches, 
splices,  rigging,  etc.  Over  100  illustra¬ 
tions.  All  about  wire  rope  attachments, 
lashing,  blocks,  tackles,  etc.  87  He¬ 
raldic  knots  illustrated.  Of  great  value 
to  mechanics,  riggers,  campers,  boat¬ 
men,  Price  20c  postpaid. 

JOHNSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

Dept.  713 

54  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


IP 

«=•*■  1 

tm  | 

INVENT 


SOMETHING.  It  May 
Bring  Wealth.  Send 
_  ,,  ,  .  Postal  for  Free  Book, 

(ells  what  to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a  patent 
through  Our  Credit  System.  Send  sketch  for  Free 
Opinion  and  Advice.  TALBERT  &  TALBERT 
4762  Talbert  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  Sunset ! 

I  Hall  I 


FOURTH  AVE. 

AND 

|  KINGSLEY  ST.  | 

I  ASBURY  PARK  I 
1  N.  J. 


Modified 
European  Plan 

1  Rooms  from  $  1 .00  per  day  § 
upward  per  person. 

With  bath,  $3.00  per  day  1 
upward  per  person.  1 

=  EE 

Club  Breakfasts,  j| 
Table  d’HOTE 
1  Luncheons  and  Dinners  1 

Also  a  La  Carte  Service 


vvvvvvvvvv 


THE  LOGICAL 
|  HOTEL  | 

I  FOR  MOTORISTS  I 


=  Elevators  Electric  Lights  = 

Telephone  701  p 


I  J.  W.  Rockafeller  i 


VACATION  DAYS 

Wherever  they  may  take  you,  in  the  mountains 
or  woods,  to  the  rivers  or  lakes,  your  outing 
will  be  more  pleasant  and  enjoyable  if  you  take 
an  American  Folding  Kampkook  Stove  with 
you. 

It’s  the  ideal  camp  stove  for  every  outing. 
Substantially  built,  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
Two  powerful  burners,  burns  gasoline.  Nor 
affected  by  wind.  Keeps  cooking  utensils 
clean,  no  smoke,  soot  or  odor.  Absolutely  safe. 
Folds  into  steel  case  when  not  in  use.  Size 
14Hx8x3 H  inches,  weight  8  lbs.  Also  fur¬ 
nished  with  Kampoven  for  broiling  and  baking. 

Every  auto  owner  and  sports¬ 
man  needs  the  Kampkook. 

Sold  by  all  sport¬ 
ing  goods  dealers. 

Write  for  attractive 
colored  folder. 

AMERICAN  GAS 
MACHINE  CO. 

779  Clark  St. 
Albert  Lea ,  Minn. 


FISHING!!! 

Black  Bass  and  Maskinonge 
OAK  ORCHARD  LODGE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 
Perry  Alexander,  Manager 


CIV  CICU  IN  A  We  guarantee  the 

■  LI  rivnlllU  Best  in  Maine 

Landlocked  Salmon  up  to  24  lbs.,  or  largest  in  the  state. 
(Ask  the  state  or  federal  hatcheries).  Trout  and  Togue  3 
to  10  lbs.  Salmon  Pool  or  lake  fishing.  Safety  Spon¬ 
sor  canoes.  line  camp  accommodations  for  ladies  or  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Only  six  miles  from  It.  R.  station  by  motor  boat 
Write  for  booklet. 

CAPT.  COOPER,  Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS 

Prepares  boys  for  college  or  business.  A  plan  of 
military  training,  yet  the  boy’s  individuality  is 
maintained.  Extensive  grounds,  modern  buildings. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools.  Address  Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M.,  Head¬ 
master,  100  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


TAKE  YOUR  FAMILY  WITH  YOU 

Camp  in  the  Maine  Woods  or 
along  the  Seashore 

Economize  and  stay  longer.  Tents,  shacks,  bungalows  or 
comfortable  rooms  and  good  board.  Deep-sea  fishing,  sail¬ 
ing,  bathing,  tennis,  camp-fires,  rifle  practice,  classes  in 
Art,  Music  and  French,  picturesque  scenery.  Bring  your 
camera  and  oldest  clothing. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  IDEA  CENTER 

Mt.  Pisgah  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


VIAMEDE 

MOUNT  JULIAN  P.  0. 


S TONEY  LAKE’S 
SELECT 

SUMMER  HOTEL 
ONT.,  CANADA. 


All  the  vacation  pleasures  one  desires. 

The  central  point  for  Stoney  Lake’s  best  fish¬ 
ing  beds. 


Terms  $14.00  to  $21.00  Weekly.  Children  special. 
MRS.  W.  M.  GRAHAM,  Mount  Julian,  P.  0. 
Ontario,  Canada. 


WOPOWOG  LODGE 

LAKE  SALMON,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 

Doctors,  F.  &  S.  Schwarz. 

FOR  ALL  AGES 

" Here  Every  Prospect  Pleases  and  No  one 
Puts  On  Style." 

Under  Management  of  Camp  Wopowog,  Ine. 
Accommodating  300  Exclusively  for  Gentiles 
Terms  $12.00  &  $14.00  Weekly. 


POLING  PEQUISSET 
POOLS  WITH  PETER 

(continued  from  page  399) 

rips.  “I  hope  to  glory  he  don’t  take  it  into 
his  head  to  go  down  thru  there,”  says  Pete 
uneasily.  “Why  not? — the  goin’  looks 
good,”  says  I.  “Well,”  drawls  Pete,  “at 
the  foot  of  them  rips  is  the  Club  House 
Pool  and  them  rich  sports  mightn’t  like  us 
to  muss  up  their  water.” 

But  man  proposes  and  prays  while  a 
fighting  salmon  does  as  he  jolly  well 
pleases — down  thru  the  rips  went  the  big 
fellow  with  us  sliding  swiftly  along  in  his 
rear.  The  fish  ploughed  right  along  until 
he  reached  the  center  of  the  pool  opposite 
the  club  house  (which  seemed  to  be  desert¬ 
ed)  where  he  shot  out  of  water  again  and 
flopped  back  with  a  splash  that  could  be 
heard  half  a  mile.  Presently  an  elderly, 
bewhiskered  gentleman  came  out  on  the 
piazza  of  the  club  house,  adjusted  his  specs 
and  after  giving  us  an  indignant  once  over, 
called  out,  “I  say  you  fellows ! — may  I  ask 
what  you  mean  by  fishing  our  pool?” 
“That’s  the  president  of  the  club,”  whispers 
Pete  over  my  shoulder.  “Well,  go  ahead 
and  talk  back  nice  to  him,”  I  whispers. 
“You  see,  sir,”  grins  Pete  very  polite,  “this 
gentleman  hooked  him  in  my  lower  pool, 
but  the  fish  ’pear’d  to  want  to  travel,  so  we 
jest  nacherly  thort  we’d  come  along  with 
him  for  company.” 

By  this  time  three  other  club  members 
had  joined  the  first  speaker.  “Outrageous!” 
stormed  one.  “I  should  say  so !”  growled 
another.  “You’ve  spoiled  our  pool  for  the 
evening  fishing,”  called  the  first  one  who 
had  spoken,  “and  I’ll  have  to  ask  you  to 
leave  this  pool  at  once,  do  you  under¬ 
stand?”  “Yes,  I  understand,”  drawls  Pete, 
“but  say  that  over  ag’in  a  lettle  louder  so 
the  fish  can  hear  you.” 

“Gentlemen,”  I  says,  “I  am  very  sorry  to 
disturb  your  pool,  but  I  can’t  steer  this 
salmon  worth  a  cent  and  he  won’t  drive 
no  matter  how  hard  I  push  on  the  line.  If 
you’ll  lend  me  this  water  long  enough  to 
land  him  I'll  be  under  eternal  obligations.” 

Before  I  could  hear  any  reply  the  salmon 
took  it  into  his  head  to  move  on  down 
stream  and  he  got  steam  up  fast.  After 
Pete  gave  the  canoe  a  mighty  shove  he 
waved  his  hat  to  the  indignant  quartet  on 
the  piazza  and  I  called  back,  “Thank  you. 
gentleman,  for  your  hospitality.”  r 


The  question  mark  in  this  picture  means, 
“Will  Pete  gaff  the  fish  or  miss?” 


It  wasn’t  long  until  we  were  well  out 
of  the  Club  House  Pool  and  into  anotlw 
stretch  of  rips.  Once  thru  this  the  fis: 
lunged  heavily  above  the  surface  a  few 
inches  and  slumped  back  to  settle  quietly  in 
placid  water.  “He’s  losin’  his  pep,”  says 
Pete.  This  listened  good  to  me — my  arms 
were  aching  like  the  mischief  and  the  ner 
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vous  tension  had  nearly  worn  me  out.  “How 
long  has  he  been  on  ?”  says  I.  “Accordin’ 
to  my  watch,”  says  Pete,  “  'bout  a  hour  and 
a  half.”  “Huh ! — seems  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  me,”  says  I. 

Peter  had  worked  the  canoe  inshore 
again  and  grounded  it.  Then  he  stepped 
out,  gaff  in  hand,  and  walking  down  until 
he  was  opposite  where  my  line  cut  the 
water,  began  to  rubber.  “I  can  see  him,” 
says  Pete,  “but  the  water’s  too  deep  to  gaff. 
Say,  s’pose  you  lean  your  rod  inshore  to’rds 
me  and  jest  hold  a  stiff  line  on  him — I  think 
the  stiddy  pull  will  gradually  bring  him 
where  I  can  reach  him.” 

Pete  waded  quietly  into  the  water  up  to 
his  thighs  and  stood  still,  then  I  followed 
his  instructions.  It  seemed  absurd  to  think 
that  the  mere  tension  on  the  line  could 
swing  the  big  fellow  out  of  his  position,  but 
inch  by  inch  he  was  coming.  I  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  panic  lest  the  fly  would  tear  out, 
or  that  the  fish  would  break  away  in  a 
sudden  rush  before  I  could  relax.  Pete  tvas 
standing  like  a  statue,  bent  over  tensely,  the 
cruel  point  of  his  gaff  poised  just  above  the 
surface.  His  knuckles  were  white  from  the 
grimness  of  his  grip  on  the  handle.  There 
was  no  sound  save  the  trill  of  a  song- 
sparrow  in  a  tree  above  my  head  and  the 
liquid  purling  of  the  river.  Little  by  little 
the  big  silver  beauty  gave  in  to  the  slight 
strain  on  the  line.  “He’s  cornin’,  but  slow,” 
says  Pete  in  a  level  voice  and  without  mov¬ 
ing.  I  wondered  how  he  could  be  so  calm 
and  unemotional  about  it — I  fancied  I  could 
see  my  rod  vibrate  with  every  thump  of 
my  heart.  I  was  bordering  on  nervous 
prostration— it  was  all  I  could  do  to  restrain 
an  impulse  to  let  out  a  wild  screech  and 
throw  the  rod  into  the  river  !  Fear  in  many 
forms  gripped  me — fear  that  the  fly  would 
tear  loose — that  Pete  would  miss  the  fish 
and  break  the  leader — that  the  fish  would 
decide  to  move  on  again  and  that  I  would 
have  all  this  agony  to  go  thru  again,  or 
that - ! 

Biff!— Pete  struck  with  the  quickness  of 
a  panther !  Before  I  realised  it  he  was 
wading  ashore  grinning  and  on  the  end  of 
his  gaff  struggled  in  vain  what  looked  to 
me  like  the  god-father  of  all  Pequisset  sal¬ 
mon  !  “Good  work,  Peter !”  I  howled  vault¬ 
ing  from  the  canoe  and  slacking  on  my  line 
“He’s  a  right  sizable  fish,”  drawls  Pete  low¬ 
ering  the  silver  prize  to  the  grass  and 
mercifully  tapping  him  on  the  head  with 
:he  handle  of  his  heavy  hunting  knife.  A 


/ith  the  deceased  salmon  lying  on  the 
grass  congratulations  were  in  order 


uiver  passed  over  the  glittering  beauty,  his 
ns  flickered  slightly  and  he  lay  quiet. 
“Well,  Pete,”  says  I  with  a  huge  sigh  of 
ilief,  “he  was  a  noble  fighter.”  “Yes,” 
•ins  Pete,  “he  give  you  quite  a  rassle, 
dn’t  he?”  Then  we  shook  hands,  filled 
lr  pipes  and  sat  down  in  the  shade,  with 
e  silver  beauty  at  our  feet,  to  talk  it  over 


FRENCH 


RIVER 

the  waterway  that  links 
Georgean  Bay  with  Lake 
Nipissing  is  now  afford¬ 
ing  superb  fishing. 

BLACK  BASS 

MASK  I  NON  GE 
and  PIKE 
,  Comfortable  Camp  ac¬ 
commodation  lor  anglers 
on  Dry  Pine  Bay,  two 
miles  from  C  a  n  a  d  i  a  n 
Pacific  station.  Motor 
launch  meets  trains. 

Further  particulars  gladly 
furnished  by 
A.  O.  SEYMOUR 
General  Tourist  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific 
Railway 

MONTREAL 


Camp  Kahkon 

Canoeing  and  camping-out  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Maine  Wilderness — 250  miles  down 
the  Allagash. 

For  catalogue,  address  SUMNER  R.  HOOPER, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


Spring  Lake  Camps 

Fourteen  log  cabins,  with  general  dining-room,  on  shore 
of  a  beautiful  lake  in  a  mountainous  country  in  the  Maine 
Woods.  Excellent  food,  comfortable  beds,  pure  spring 
water,  good  hunting  and  fishing  make  this  an  ideal  place 
to  spend  a  vacation  for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Side 
trips  to  Spencer  Stream  and  Dead  River.  Only  2V2  miles 
of  buekboard  road.  Hay  fever  unknown.  Booklet  and 
references  on  application. 

JOHN  B.  CARVELLE 

Spring  Lake,  Somerset  Co.,  Maine 


Sea  Cliff  Inn  co™ 

NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

New  England’s  most  popular  seashore  resort. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  "Quaint  Nantucket." 
Address  SEA  CLIFF  INN,  Nantucket.  Mass. 
Open  June  20  to  Sept.  20. 

Wabi- 
Lake 
Ontari 

Thv  unspoiled  country’ — A  Camp  with  every  comfort  in  the 
heart  of  the  Canadian  North  Woods — 1500  lakes.  Best 
fishing.  Boats.  Canoes  and  Launches  for  hire.  Bathing, 
Tramping.  Guides.  One  night  from  Toronto.  Excellent 
table.  Rates  $14  and  $16  per  week.  $2.50  per  day.  Write 
for  Booklet. 

Miss  E.  ORR,  250  Wright  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Kon  Camp 
Temagams 
io,  Canada 


f\i  ill  |  P  In  Maine’s  Ideal  Spot  for 

Pleasant  Island  lamps  imping.  Boa.ing,  F«h- 

r  mg,  Hunting. 

The  place  for  you,  Mr.  Sportsman,  and  the  entire  family. 
This  region  is  famous  for  Trout  and  Landlocked  Salmon 
fishing  during  the  spring  and  summer  and  Partridge  and 
Deer  Hunting  in  the  Fall.  Each  camp  has  open  fireplace, 
nearly  all  have  baths — fitted  in  a  way  that  spells  comfort. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Fresh  vegetables,  milk,  cream  and 
poultry.  Write  for  booklet. 

WESTON  U.  T00THHAKER 

Pleasant  Island,  Maine 


New  Central  House 

BELGRADE  LAKE,  ME. 

and  camps.  Open  for  black  bass  fly  fishing,  June 
17th.  Modern  accommodations,  excellent  cuisine 
and  service,  Booklet.  Central  Hotel  Co. 


New 

Monterey 

Hotel 

North  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. 

Open 

June  29th 

FOR  SEVENTH  SEASON 

CAPACITY  500 

All  Outside  Rooms 

Hot  and  Cold  Salt  Water 
in  Ail  Bathrooms 

White  Service 

Orchestra 

Largest  Most  Modern  Hotel 
on  North  Jersey  Coast 

New  York  Booking  Office 

8  West  40th  Street 

W.  H.  Westwood,  Representative 

SHERMAN  DENNIS 

Manager 
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Central  Park  West — 
74th  and  75th 
Streets 

Overlooking  Central  Park's  most  pictur¬ 
esque  lake 


Especially  attractive  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  Appeals  to 
fathers,  mothers  and  children. 


Rooms  and  bath  —  $2.50  upwards. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  —  $4.00  per  day  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES. 

Please  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Ownership  Management  —  Edmund  M.  Brennan. 


CHUCK  A  BUG  £  LEAPING  SALMON 

REALIZE  THE  REAL  JOY  OF  FISHING 


Trolling  in  the  Lake  and  fly  fishing  in  the 
Stream.  The  best  fishing  in  the  State. 
Then  send  your  family  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Comforts  of  private  log-camps 
with  bath  and  open  fireplaces.  Ideal  stop 
for  Auto  Tourists.  Engage  camps  early. 
Write  for  terms. 

BALL’S  CAMPS,  Grand  Lake  Stream,  Me. 


CAMP  WILDMERE  MAI\TVVO()I)S 

Sebago  Lake  region.  Unexcelled  equipment.  Campers 
have  choice  of  either  tents  or  bungalows.  Motor  boats, 
motor  car,  fine  buildings.  Cooks  who  “know  how.”  Trips 
to  Mount  Washington  and  Poland  Spring.  Our  best  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  Wildmere  boys  and  their  parents.  Our 
aim:  To  enrich  and  strengthen  the  life  of  each  boy.  Book¬ 
let  showing  real  camp  life  sent  on  request. 

“Ask  our  old  boys.” 

IRVING  S.  WOODMAN 
Box  79,  Times  Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Accept  this  book  With  our  compliments 


HOTEL 


Contains  road  map  and 
all  points  of  interest  of 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls 
and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo’s  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists. 
Convenient  1 0 
business  districts 
and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard. 
European  plan 
Fireproof,  modern. 
250  outside  rooms 
$1.50  up.  Unex¬ 
celled  cuisine. 

C.  A.  MINER 
Managing  Director 


CAMP  KOHUT 

OXFORD,  MAINE 

offers  an  exceptional  program  of  work  and  play. 
Counsellors  noted  college  men.  Doctors  and  nurses 
in  constant  attendance.  Enrollments  limited  to  one 
hundred.  Twelfth  season,  opens  July  1st.  Dr.  G. 
A.  Kohut,  Director,  302  West  87th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


CAMP  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale — Camp  on  Schoodic  Lake,  Maine. 

5  log  and  3  frame^uildings. 

Complete  equipment  for  40,  including  motor  and 
sail  boats. 

Owner  will  take  $2000,  less  than  he  has  spent  on 
the  property. 

F.  H.  DODGE  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


DOUGLAS  INN  Stages 

Douglas  Hill,  Maine 

1000  ft.  elevation,  overlooks  Sebago  Lake  and  White 
Mountains.  Modem  improvements;  rooms  large  and  airy; 
board  unsurpassed;  dairy  products,  poultry  and  vegetables 
from  our  own  farm.  Besides  the  Inn.  there  are  several 
cottages  containing  large,  pleasant  rooms  with  open  fire¬ 
places.  An  ideal  place  for  all  who-  appreciate  wonderful 
scenery  and  beautiful  drives. 

E.  S.  DOUGLAS,  Douglas  Hill,  Maine 


RIVERSIDE  HOUSE 

GREEN  HARBOR,  MASS. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Good  fishing,  boating,  sailing  &  hunting  in  the 
Fall — finest  beach  in  New  England  for  bathing. 
40  miles  from  Boston  on  best  Auto  Roads. 

■W.  H.  MAHONEY,  Prop. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

In  the  Adirondacks,  on  Cranberry  Lake,  magnificent 
scenery,  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  mountain  climbing.. 
Large  airy  rooms  with  comfortable  beds;  pleasant  sitting 
rooms,  large  open  fireplaces;  pure  water,  excellent  table. 
Daily  mail.  Steamboat  meets  all  trains.  Terms  reasonable. 

J.  M.  BALDERSON,  Prop, 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


IF  GOOD  FISHING,  GOOD  HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL  SCENERY,  PURE  AND 

Health-giving  Air  with  good  accommodations  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  are  the  attractions  that  call  the  sportsman  and 
bis  family  away  from  their  daily  cares,  then  the  merits  of 
CLEARWATER  CAMPS  should  be  investigated. 

CLEARWATER  CAMPS 
Are  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Clearwater  Lake,  near 
the  little  village  of  Allen's  Mills,  five  miles  from  Farm¬ 
ington,  the  terminus  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  shire  town  of  Franklin  County,  Maine. 

E.  G.  GAY,  Farmington.  Maine. 


PACIFIC  SALMON  IN 
ATLANTIC  WATERS 

(continued  from  page  407) 

that  all  varieties  of  the  “Oncorhynchus” 
die  at  less  than  six  years  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched.  I  had  great  hopes  at 
one  time  of  being  able  to  upset  many  of 
the  statements  made  in  regard  to  the 
dying  of  this  species,  and  especially  so 
with  the  landlocked  variety;  but  while 
my  own  experimenting  with  this  fish  in 
fresh-water  has  shown  me  that  not  all 
males  die  immediately  after  reproducing, 
I  think  that  it  has  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  all  females  do,  and  the 
males  within  a  brief  period.” 

With  this  view  I  most  emphatically  agree. 

The  successful  stocking  of  Eastern 
waters  with  this  desirable  food  and  game 
fish  will  not  depend  then  on  its  acclimatiza¬ 
tion  and  reproduction  in  a  new  habitat.  The 
instincts  of  a  million  years  can  not  change 
through  a  decade  or  two  of  novel  and  al¬ 
luring  environments.  In  all  experiments 
that  have  been  made  here  and  abroad,  the 
chinook  salmon  have  never  been  cajoled  to 
forget  the  laws  of  their  nature.  The  days 
of  the  years  of  their  short  lives  are  num¬ 
bered  during  the  season  of  their  first  sex¬ 
ual  excitement.  If  we  fall  in  love  with 
them  as  a  game  fish,  the  stock  will  have  to 
be  replenished  annually — and  this  is  in 
every  way  practicable — not  by  planting  help¬ 
less  fry  as  has  been  the  brainless  practice 
for  so  many  years — but  fingerlings  4  or  5 
inches  in  length,  able  to  evade  a  miscellany 
of  enemies. 

THE  chinook  salmon  puts  up  a  good 
fight  if  not  handicapped  with  too 
much  avoirdupois.  A  friend  recently 
recounted  to  me  his  struggle  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  with  a  60  pound  fish 
that  repeatedly  leaped  from  the  sea,  fought 
wickedly,  and  tried  his  nerve  to  the  utmost, 
while  a  90  pound  salmon  was  reeled  in  by 
sheer  force  against  dead  weight.  Do  not 
imagine,  however,  that  the  king  salmon  is 
ever  going  to  attain  such  proportions  in  the 
East.  The  life  of  the  fish  is  too  short  to 
turn  into  pounds  beyond  twenty  the  com¬ 
paratively  scanty  food  supply.  Most  of  the 
specimens  captured  at  Sunapee  during  the 
past  six  years  varied  from  3  to  5  pounds  inij 
weight.  The  fish  is  not  a  fly-taker,  but  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  troll  during  the  spring,  in  our" 
waters  as  in  the  Western  inlets, — there  a, 
single  hook  is  used  baited  with  a  common 
sardine,  here  with  a  fresh  water  smelt 
Throughout  the  summer,  they  are  fished  for 
with  live  bait  in  the  deep  waters  of  out 
lakes.  At  the  height  of  their  run  at  Suna-, 
pee,  4,000  to  5,000  salmon  were  taken  during 
several  seasons  aggregating  from  seven  tc 
ten  tons  per  season. 

The  sport,  of  course,  does  not  compart 
with  fly  fishing  for  the  silver  Salar  of  the 
Maine  and  Canadian  streams  that  Isaai 
Walton  tells  us  “grows  so  big  in  the  sea” 
or  the  “unsalted  salmon  of  the  foaming 
floods,”  the  princely  ouananiche,  character 
ized  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke  as  “the  cleanes 
feeder,  the  merriest  liver,  the  loftiest  leaper1 1 
and  the  bravest  warrior  of  all  creature 
that  swim.” 

Whereas  the  Pacific  salmon  do  not  tak 
a  fly  in  their  native  waters,  sanguine  an 
glers  entertain  the  hope  that  they  wil 
change  their  nature  in  this  respect  in  thei 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS,  BOYS,  WOMEN,  EVERYBODY 

may  capitalize  their  spare  time;  make  and  sell  your 
own  goods;  build  up  a  mail  order  business  of  your 
own;  no  capital  or  experience  necessary;  interesting 
information  free.  American  Technical  Labora¬ 
tories,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


AGENTS :  EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORY  FOR 

“World’s  Best  System  of  Lightning  Protection.” 
Big  profits  and  large  volume  of  sales  for  hustlers. 
George  E.  Thompson  Lightning  Rod  Co.,  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn. 


AGENTS— SELL  GASO  TONIC;  ELIMINATES 

carbon,  makes  lowgrade  gasoline  act  like  high;  in¬ 
creases  mileage;  more  power,  quicker  starting; 
absolutely  harmless;  can  you  beat  it?  Gaso  Tonic 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AGENTS— SPECIALTY  MEN  SELL  THE 

Simplex  Auto  Brush,  new  auto  and  wagon  washer; 
fits  any  hose;  sure,  quick  cash  sales;  free  samples. 
Francis  N.  Mfg.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED— TOLIVER  PUNCTURE— 

Proof  Inner  Tubes  sell  easily — our  agents  make 
$5.00  to  $50.00  a  day  net  profit — no  competition. 
If  you  wish  to  establish  a  business  of  your  own 
with  unlimited  possibilities  for  profit,  write  us 
for  complete  details.  Toliver  Tube  and  Tire  Co., 
821  Toliver  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FORDS  CAN  BURN  HALF  COAL  OIL,  OR 

Cheapest  Gasoline,  using  our  1918  Carburetor;  34 
miles  per  gallon  guaranteed;  easy  starting;  great 
power  increase;  attach  it  yourself;  big  profit  sell¬ 
ing  for  us;  30  days’  trial;  money  back  guarantee; 
styles  to  fit  any  automobile.  Air-Friction  Car¬ 
buretor  Company,  550  Madison  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


NINETY  PER  CENT  OF  YOUR  CALLS 

Turned  into  Sales!  Wonderful  Enthusiasm  Fol¬ 
lows  Every  Demonstration!  Write  at  Once  for 
Full  Particulars  of  Our  Line  of  Eradium  (Lumin¬ 
ous)  Articles.  Startling!  Mysterious!  Ever¬ 
lasting!  Novel!  They  Shine  in  the  dark.  Cru¬ 
cifixes,  House  Numbers,  Bulbs,  Match  Boxes,  Pic¬ 
tures,  Switch  Plates.  Sole  Manufacturers.  The 
Pioneer  Corporation,  1238  W.  63rd  Chicago,  Ill. 


POWERINE  IS  EQUAL  TO  GASOLINE  AT  5c 

a  gallon — Salesmen  and  agents  wanted;  exclusive 
territory  granted;  Powerine  is  guaranteed  to  be 
harmless,  to  remove  and  prevent  carbon;  doubling 
the  life  of  all  gasoline  motors,  saving  repairs,  add¬ 
ing  snap,  speed  and  power;  an  amount  equal  to  20 
gallons  of  gasoline  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in 
the  U.  S.,  charges  prepaid,  for  $1.  W.  Porter 
Barnes,  Dept.  8C,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


STAPLE  ARTICLE  FOR  AGENTS,  GOOD 

profit;  send  10c.  for  sample.  Ivanhoe  Supply  Co., 
3326  Oakes  St.,  Everett,  Wash. 


WILL  $60  WEEKLY  INCOME  SATISFY  YOU? 

Best  proposition  with  surest  results  ever  offered 
solicitors;  outfit  free;  no  selling,  delivering,  or 
showing  samples.  Address  Room  343,  Wells  Build- 
ing,  Quincy.  III. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


15  COINS,  30  CENTS  PER  PACKAGE.  SAM- 

ple  coin  trays,  25  cents  each;  order  yours  now. 
C.  Johnson,  100  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUES,  GUNS,  PISTOLS,  SPEARS,  DAG- 

gers,  shields,  Indian  curios,  coins,  bills,  catalogue 
free.  Nagy,  33  South  18th,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  INDIAN  RELICS — FROM  ROCK 

Island  Co,  Ill.;  11  inch  spears,  15  inch  spades, 
notched  hoes  and  hundreds  of  other  rare  speci¬ 
mens;  send  twenty-five  cent  War  Stamp  for  arrow 
and  list.  Fred  S.  Moody,  Port  Byron,  Ill. 

BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

oldi-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 
K  size,  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
years  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
King  City,  Mo. 


=  . . .  = 

= ;  Every  month  thousands  of  || 
1|  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  || 

||  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  || 

1 1  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  l| 

||  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  If 

||  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  || 

||  j’our  own  heart,  they  like  the  || 

||  things  you  like,  and  most  of  || 

||  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  l| 

||  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  || 

||  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  || 

||  things  that  Sportsmen  use.  || 

A  nominal  charge  of  five  (5)-  || 

||  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  || 

||  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  || 

§  FiiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimmiiiimimiiiiiiiiiHitiiiiiiMiiiiiHitiimiiimitimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiii;  = 
SniiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii; 

ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 

tail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


A  REAL  BED  INSIDE  YOUR  FORD;  ONLY 

$6.50;  uses  cushions;  circular  free.  Auto-Sleeper 
Co.,  922L,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  RIGHTS;  SELL 

TANKII;  Guaranteed;  modern  auto  fuel;  100  to 
175%  profit;  TANKII.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“FORD”  LIGHTS  INCREASED  100%  BY  AT- 

taching  the  “Morelight”  controller;  wonderful 
seller;  retail,  $2.50;  county  contract  free.  “Mor- 
light”  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MAKE  DRY  BATTERIES.  SIMPLE,  PRAC- 

tical  instructions,  with  blue  print,  25  cents.  Dirigo 
Sales  Company,  Bath,  Me. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

250  LETTERHEADS  OR  ENVELOPES,  $1.00. 

W.  E.  Moyer  Supply  House,  Milton,  Pa. 


DETECTIVES  MAKE  BIG  MONEY!  TRAVEL 

and  see  the  country;  we  instruct  you  at  a  nominal 
cost;  write  for  free  booklet.  American  School  of 
Criminology,  Dept.  F,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DOLLARS  YEARLY  IN  YOUR  BACKYARD. 
No  Ginseng,  mushroom  dope;  new  ideas;  investi¬ 
gate;  particulars  free.  Sunshine  Co.,  175  East 
82nd  St.,  New  York. 


SPECIAL!!!  INCH  DISPLAY  ADVERTISE- 

ment  100  magazine  thrice  $8.  Coast-to-Coast  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

THREE  THOUSAND  FORMULAS  AND 
recipes  for  all  trades  and  instructions  in  chemical 
oil  painting  for  one  dollar.  Geo.  Kaupp,  Aber¬ 
deen,  S.  D. 

TURTLE  NETS  THAT  GET  THEM.  MAKE 

$15  a  day  trapping  for  market;  am  an  old  turtle 
trapper;  will  tell  you  how;  nets,  $2  each,  $22  per 
dozen.  W.  D.  Raudman,  Constantine,  Mich. 


WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG.  WE 

write  music  and  guarantee  publisher’s  acceptance; 
submit  poems  on  war,  love  or  any  subject.  Ches¬ 
ter  Music  Co.,  538  South  Dearborn  St.,  Suite  262, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  GOOD  DURABLE  PAINTS 

and  varnish  15c  gallon.  Emmelmann  Bros.  Mfg. 
Co.,  Dept.  8,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


_ CAMERAS _ 

BARGAINS— SEVERAL  FINE  CAMERAS 

and  a  good  phonograph.  Durso,  Dept.  34,  25  Mul- 
berry  St.,  New  York, 


COLLECTIONS 

COLLECTIONS  EVERYWHERE,  PROMPT- 

ness  our  watchword.  Phoenix  Mercantile  Bureau, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. _ _____ 

SAN  FRANCISCO— AMERICAN  MERCAN- 

tile,  Anglo  Bank  Bldg.  “Live  Wire,”  Collections, 
California. 


COLLECTIONS 


BUILD  A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR 

own.  Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  teach  secrets  of 
collecting  money;  refer  business  to  you.  Write 
today  for  Free  Pointers  and  new  plan.  American 
Collection  Service,  101  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


MAGIC  —  ESCAPES  —  ILLUSIONS  —  CATA- 

log  of  Parlor  Trices  free;  professional  catalog  with 
500  illustrations;  1,000  tricks,  10c.  Hornmann 
Magic  Co.,  Sta.  H.  470  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING — BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH  BLACK  BASS,  WE  HAVE 

the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United 
States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4  inch  finger- 
lings  for  stocking  purposes.  Waramaug  Small- 
Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  Henry  W. 
Beeman,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


FISHING  SUPPLIES 


FLY  TYING  MATERIAL — EVERYTHIN  G 

for  tying  your  own  flies;  price  list  free.  Mole  Fly 
Company,  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— ANGLERS  SECRET  FISH  BAIT, 

will  get  the  fish;  price,  50c.;  Money  Order  or  Cash. 
Ignatz  Weiskopf,  Spring  Green,  Wis. 

SALMON  FISHING  OUTFIT :  ONE  SIXTEEN- 

foot  greenheart  rod  made  by  Scribner  of  St. 
John;  price,  $15;  two  reels,  $5  each;  flies  from  25c. 
to  50c.  each.  H.  O.  Wilbur,  Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TROUT  FISHERMEN— IF  YOU  ARE  TIRED 

or  unsuccessful  with  the  ordinary  make  and  design 
of  trout  flies,  we  have  flies  that  will  interest  you; 
absolutely  new  in  construction;  looks  like  a  real 
fly;  acts  like  one;  gets  40%  more  trout  than  any 
other  make;  a  fly  that  will  eventually  be  in  de¬ 
mand  by  all  trout  fishermen;  price,  $3  a  dozen; 
sizes  from  4  to  10;  25c.  for  sample  fly;  money 
returned  if  not  satisfactory;  no  catalogs;  the  fly 
tells  the  story;  no  discounts;  retail  trade  only.  W. 
P.  McCauley,  original  designer  of  successsful  trout 
flies,  Kalispell,  Montana,  Box  99. 


FISHING  SUPPLIES  WANTED 


WANTED— USED  HIGH-GRADE  THREE  OZ. 

fly  rod;  low  priced.  Light  Fly,  703  Linz  Bldg., 
Dallas,  Texas. 


FOR  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS  SHOULD  SUB- 

scribe  for  the  Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer. 
150  page  illustrated  monthly  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  care  and  repair  of  the  car.  The  only  magazine 
in  the  world  especially  devoted  to  the  practical  side 
of  motoring.  The  “Trouble  Department”  contains 
five  pages  of  numbered  questions  each  month  from 
car  owners  and  repairmen  which  are  answered  by 
experts  on  gasoline  engine  repairs.  $1.00  per  year, 
15  cents  per  copy.  Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50. 
Postals  not  answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  108 
Highland  Court,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


“FOR  MEN” 


SHAVE  RIGHT!  LEARN  HOW,  LITERA- 

ture  free.  Shinestrop,  D230  East  50  Street,  New 
York. 


SHAVE  WITHOUT  WATER,  BRUSH  OR 

soap.  Lewis’  Shave-Ezee  Creme  gives  a  delightful 
shave  and  a  soothing,  comfortable  feeling  to  the 
skin.  A  true  cream  used  on  a  dry  face.  Positively 
no  water  used.  Protects  skin  from  sun  and  wind. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  it.  6-oz.  package  mailed 
anywhere,  42c.  Dealers  wanted.  No  samples.  The 
Kreem-Eze  Co.,  Roseville,  Cal. 
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FOR  SALE 


20  PRETTY  POSTCARD  VIEWS  10c.  CASTLE 

Co.,  21  Locust,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

200  ALL  DIFFERENT,  REALLY  FINE  POST- 

agc  Stamps,  23c.  Dayton,  East-Foxboro,  Mass. 

AUTOMATIC  SCREW  MACHINE— CLEVE- 

land — will  handle  stock  up  to  one  inch.  Price 
for  quick  sale,  $300  cash.  Angsten-Koch  Com¬ 
pany,  4062  Princeton  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CUT  CORNERS  IN  YOUR  EXPENSE  BY 

Using  “Smearless”  carbon  paper  and  “Wearebest” 
Typewriter  ribbons.  Send  for  samples  of  paper 
and  price  list  of  our  products.  Vacuo- Static  Sales 
Agency,  350  Lawn  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  A  50  H.P.  ROBERTS  ALUMINUM 

4  cylinder  gasoline  engine,  for  Monoplane  or  Hy¬ 
droplane.  Cost  $1,500.  Price  $500.  Geo.  B. 
Boutelle,  324  North  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HARDY  FLY  ROD,  NINE  FEET  SIX  INCHES 

extra  tip.  Four  ounces,  nine  drams.  Never  used. 
$40.  At  Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold’s,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  George  Turner,  151  Pierre- 
pont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN:  HEATLESS  TROUSERS 

Press  free,  with  box  of  fifty  selected  stock  of 
cigars  for  only  $5  prepaid,  satisfactory  or  money 
refunded,  Mfg*s  Sales  Dept.,  2123  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

SPECIAL!!!  $250  PHONOGRAPH  $150. 

Marvelous,  guaranteed.  Agents,  Rich  Tone  Phon¬ 
ograph  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE 


MOUNTED — BUFFALO,  ELK,  ANTELOPE, 

sheep,  grizzlies,  big  birds,  furbearers.  Wanted 
fine  guns  in  trade.  Hervey  Lovell,  Ballston,  Spa., 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

WILL  BUILD  MOTORBOAT  TO  ORDER  IN 

exchange  for  late  model  used  automobile.  Yacht 
Model  Emporium,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

GUIDE  WANTED 


BEAR  GUIDE— WANT  TO  CORRESPOND 

with  a  guide  in  a  good  bear  and  big  game  coun¬ 
try.  Dr.  A.  Zetlitz,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE— .38-CALIBER  IVER  JOHNSON 

revolver,  good  condition,  $3.50;  40  No.  3  double 
spring  traps,  $4.50  per  dozen.  Floyd  Adams, 
Scotia,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE— 45-70  SHARPS  BOCHARDS 

rifle  $7.75,  Stevens  pump  $19,  Ithaca  double  $19, 
Fulton  $19.  All  new.  Shepherd  Stove  Co., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  TO  BEST  BIDDER— 1—1912— 20 

GA  Winchester;  1 — 14A  30  Cal.  Remington,  1 — 414 
—22  Cal.  Stevens  Special  Sights;  1 — 32  Long  H  & 
R  Hammer  Revolver  334”.  All  like  new.  E.  W. 
Snyder,  Cresson,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— TWENTY,  STANDARD  MAKES, 

shotguns.  Eight  new.  Description  and  price  on 
application.  A.  M.  Williams,  Bradford,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— WINCHESTER  MODEL  1895, 

.30  Cal.  Gov’t.  1906,  fine  condition,  68  hand- 
ioaded  cartridges,  10  factory-loaded,  30  empties, 
Ideal  shell  resizer,  all  for  $22  cash,  plus  express. 
Bernard  Dutton,  Murray,  Iowa. 


MARLIN  HAMMERLESS  PUMP  12-30,  $25.00. 

Savage  22  automatic,  $12.50;  Winchester  22  auto¬ 
matic,  $19.00.  All  nearly  new.  Earl  Gossett, 
Bannock,  Ohio. 


WANTED  A  COLT  AUTOMATIC  45— MUST 

be  in  good  condition.  Armstrong,  Box  45,  Forest 

and  Stream,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

WANTED— REMINGTON  PREMIER  GRADE 
automatic.  H.  Gordon,  315  Hagerman  Bldg.,  Colo- 
rado  Springs,  Colo. 


MAGAZINES  WANTED 


WANTED— IN  GOOD  CONDITION,  COPY  OF 

Forest  &  Stream,  Volume  LXXXI,  1913.  No.  1 — 
July  5th.  Address  Stating  price.  R.  W.  Tower, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  77th 
Street  and  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


magazines  wanted 


WANTED— IN  GOOD  CONDITION,  COM- 

plete  volumes  of  Forest  &  Stream  as  follows — 
Volume  80-81-82 — also  all  issues  January,  1913  to 
June,  1914.  Address  O.  Delbe,  Periodical  Division 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LEARN  YACHT  DESIGNING,  ALBUM  51 

Yacht  Designs,  25c,  Yacht  Model  Emporium, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

MY  POLICY  IS  QUICK  SALES— SMALL 

Profits.  The  following  are  now  ready  for  sale. 
Every  dog  a  bargain — name  your  choice  and  I’ll 
surprise  you  on  the  question  of  price.  Two  Broke 
Pointer  Dogs;  Two  Pointer  Dogs  just  started; 
Two  Broke  Pointer  Bitches;  Two  Setter  Dogs 
nicely  started;  One  Setter  Dog  and  Three  Set¬ 
ter  Bitches  ready  to  start  in ;  One  Litter  of  Set¬ 
ter  Pups  registered ;  One  Litter  of  Pointer  Pups 
registered.  Dr.  E.  E.  Burdick,  Huron,  S.  Dakota. 


NATIONAL  POST-CARD  EXCHANGE  COV- 

ers  the  world;  three  months’  membership,  25c. 
Wallace,  Box  585-F,  Erie,  Pa. 

THEORIES  ADVANCED— LITERATURE  IM- 

proved.  Valuable  guaranteed  information  25  cts. 
Charles  Dial,  Granite  City,  Ill. 


WANTED— FIREARMS  OR  HUNDRED  DOL- 

lars  for  U.  S.  Patent  1016662  Toy  Series  united 
tumbling  blocks;  nothing  like  ever  before  patented, 
simple,  inexpensive,  stamp  for  particulars.  Chas. 
Wilson,  inventor,  Edgewood,  Ill. 


YOUR  WATCH  REPAIRED  FOR  ONLY  ONE 

dollar  unless  too  badly  broken.  Henry  Dietrich, 
watch  maker,  Malinta,  Ohio. 


MOTOR  BOATS 


FOR  SALE— 20-FOOT  MOTOR  BOAT,  CEDAR 

hull,  cypress  deck,  bow,  cabin,  Bridgeport  engine, 
clutch  whistle,  manganese  bronze  fittings;  used 
eight  weeks,  like  new.  W.  LT.  Brower,  Box  157, 
Chrome,  N.  J. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLE  BARGAINS.  USED  AND 

Rebuilt  Indians,  Excelsiors  and  Harleys;  prices 
very  low;  everyone  absolutely  guaranteed;  shipped 
on  approval;  send  for  free  list.  Clymers  Motor¬ 
cycle  Garage,  largest  motorcycle  garage  in  West, 
Greeley,  Colo. 


PATENTS 


BELT  FASTENER,  FILTER,  NATURAL  ICE 

Making,  patents  for  sale  or  on  royalty.  E.  Seavey, 
359  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


CASH  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND  PATENTS. 

Write  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GASOLINE  2c  PER  GALLON.  LET  US 

show  you  the  “evidence”;  three  years’  practical 
tests;  exclusive  county  rights;  sells  to  every  mo- 
otorist  on  land  or  water.  “Carbonvoid,”  7th  Ave., 
Bradley  Beach,  N.  J. 


INVENT  SOMETHING.  YOUR  IDEAS  MAY 

bring  wealth;  send  postal  for  free  book;  tells  what 
to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a  patent  through  our 
credit  system.  Talbert  &  Talbert,  4762  Talbert 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED— SOMEONE  (NOT  INTERESTED 

in  another  machine)  to  finance  or  buy  the  Brew¬ 
ster  Voting  Machine;  simple,  accurate:  has  one 
advantage  over  any.  For  particulars  address  Box 
525,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


FILMS  DEVELOPED  10c.  PRINTS  AND 

Postcards,  3c.;  8  x  10  Enlargements,  25c.,  five  for 
$1 ;  work  guaranteed.  Emil  H.  Sprauer,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


KODAK-ERS,  SAVE  35c,  EXTRAORDINARY 

offer,,  our  beautiful  Art-Style  Prints,  brilliant, 
artistic.^  different;  trial  order  developing  film  roll, 
5c.;  prints,  2c.  each;  $5,000  equipment;  27  years 
art  experience.  Malden  Art  Co.,  20,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PHOTO  TYPE  FOR  MARKING  NEGATIVES, 

rubber  stamps,  Catalogue  15c.  Walter  H.  Kar- 
staedt,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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adopted  habitat.  Mr.  Keil  reports  that 
specimens  weighing  a  pound  have  been  so 
taken  in  Tuxedo  Lake — but  they  are  only 
bottle  babies !  The  flesh  of  the  chinook,  if 
mature  and  iced  for  a  week,  is  unexcelled 
as  a  delicacy  among  flsh  foods.  He  who 
has  tasted  the  roseate  steaks  cut  from  royal 
fish  fresh  from  Western  inlets  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  his  inability  to  attach  pronounced 
gastronomic  merit  to  the  flavorless  bant¬ 
lings  of  our  Eastern  lakes. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  has  for 
a  number  of  years  experimented  with  the 
propagation  of  Pacific  salmon,  which  are 
now  taken  in  several  ponds  and  lakes  of 
that  state,  including  Lake  Quinsigamond  of 
Worcester  where  many  small  fish  have  been 
caught,  and  Long  Pond,  Plymouth.  The 
growth  of  these  salmon  in  twenty  months 
from  fingerlings  to  6  and  7  lb.  fish  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.  Through  the  politeness  of  Com¬ 
missioner  George  H.  Graham  of  Springfield, 
I  am  enabled  to  quote  to  you  from  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Homer  W.  Hervey’s,  an  attorney  of 
New  Bedford,  dated  November  16,  1917,  re¬ 
garding  the  Pacific  Salmon  and  their  game 
qualities  in  Long  Pond,  Plymouth.  Mr. 
Hervey  reports  a  series  of  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  facts  in  re  13  specimens  taken  by  him 
last  October  and  November,  and  represent¬ 
ing  a  plant  made  in  the  pond  less  than  two 
years  before — all  chinooks  except  one,  a  five 
pound  silver  salmon.  The  largest  chinook 
weighed  7J4  lbs.,  and  all  the  fish  wore  black 
spots.  The  contents  of  the  stomachs  were 
partially  digested  smelts,  with  which  the 
pond  is  stocked,  and  in  one  instance  a  ball 
an  inch  in  diameter  of  green  oak  leaves. 
The  reproductive  organs  were  wholly  want¬ 
ing  or  very  much  undeveloped. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  capture,  Mr. 
Hervey  writes : 

“I  started  out  to  fish  by  trolling  in 
the  approved  fashion,  and  spent  several 
days  at  it.  I  tried  smelt,  preserved  min¬ 
nows,  and  a  number  of  artificial  baits, 
but  had  no  success  although  the  pond 
was  fairly  alive  with  salmon,  breaking, 
not  in  play  but  for  food.  I  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  out  a  theory  that  had  grad¬ 
ually  developed  during  the  summer  in 
my  mind.  I  had  examined  the  pond 
quite  carefully  and  having  selected  3 
place  which  seemed  to  fit  in  with  my 
ideas,  I  anchored  my  boat  and  went  to 
fishing  with  live  shrimp.  I  used  a  regu¬ 
lar  fly  outfit,  but  substituted  in  place 
of  the  fly  a  No.  6  hook  baited  with  a 
single  shrimp.  This  I  cast  as  far  as  I 
could  from  the  boat,  and  let  the  hook 
sink  very  gradually  a  few  feet  under 
the  surface.  Fishing  in  this  way,  I  was 
very  successful  and  have  taken  thirteen 
salmon  ranging  from  two  and  a  half  to 
seven  and  three-quarters  pounds  in 
weight.  It  requires  some  little  knack  to 
get  out  the  line  without  losing  the 
shrimp,  and  this  method  of  angling  is  not 
so  far  inferior  to  fly-fishing  itself. 

“I  do  not  think  I  have  caught  enough 
chinook  salmon  to  say  whether  they  are 
gamer  than  the  Sebago,  but  they  certain¬ 
ly  gave  me  great  sport  and  had  recourse 
to  several  manceuvers  that  were  new  to 
me.  They  had  a  way  of  coming  just 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  then 
spinning  round  in  a  circle  as  though  on 
an  axis,  apparently  shaking  their  heads 
and  whole  bodies  at  the  same  time,  send¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  sensation  along  the  rod 
to  the  wrist.  Several  of  them  broke 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  AND  HOUND  PUP,  6  MOS.  OLD; 

ready  for  training;  buy  while  cheap;  Italian  Queen 
Bees;  list  free.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES,  BEST  OF  BLOOD 

lines,  eligible  for  registering;  write  for  prices  and 
copy  of  breeding.  Frank  E.  Palmer,  Sparta,  Ills. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS.  YOUNG  AND 

grown  stock  of  the  finest  breeding  always  on  hand. 
For  Sale  at  reasonable  price,  quality  considered. 
Nothing  under  $20.  Our  dogs  are  the  utility  kind 
with  the  correct  size  and  type,  and  are  raised  in 
the  country.  Also  taken  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
bush  daily.  They  are  ready  for  any  work  you 
might  want  them  to  do,  either  guard  your  property, 
a  playmate  for  your  children,  a  dog  for  cattle,  also 
the  gamest  hunters  you  ever  saw.  Dogs  boarded  in 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  kennel  in  Michigan. 
Best  of  food,  plenty  of  exercise  and  expert  care. 
If  you  need  references  just  ask  and  they  will  be 
sent.  Terms,  $10  per  month.  Special  rates  over 
two  months.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Wright,  Bloom¬ 
field  Boarding  Kennels,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan. 

BAKER  AIREDALES  LEAD  THE  WORLD. 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs  for  sale;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  W.  M.  Baker,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey. 


CHAMPION  TINTERN  ROYALIST,  PROVEN 

Airedale  brood  bitch;  typical  specimen,  $35;  papers. 
Earl  Gossett,  Bannock,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE;  PAIR  AIREDALES,  PEDI- 

greed,  registered;  Blue  Grass  Stud  Book  Berry 
Kentucky.  Carl  E.  Klawitter,  341  So.  20th  St., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

MOUNTAIN-BRED  AIREDALES— BIG,  VIG- 

orous  pups  from  hunters  and.  fighters  with  the 
blood  of  leading  champions;  write  for  information. 
Ozone  Kennels,  Box  449,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  AT 

reasonable  prices;  mother  trained  hunter  and  re¬ 
triever.  G.  A.  Groves,  Viroqua,  Wis. 


“SPORTING  AIREDALES— HUSKY,  MOUN- 

tain  raised  puppies,  from  dead  game  parents,  rich 
in  the  blood  of  champions.  Natural  retrievers 
and  guaranteed  hunters.  Washoe  Kennels,  Ana¬ 
conda,  Montana.  


BEAGLES 


BROKEN  BEAGLES  AND  RABBIT  DOGS  ON 

trial;  extra  good  Beagle  Puppies,  $3.50  up.  H.  F. 
Bowman,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

some  well  trained,  also  youngsters  and  pups,  cata- 
logue  10c.  Brown’s  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


COLLIES 


FOR  SALE  —  THOROUGHBRED  COLLIE 

pups,  white  tricolors  and  sables,  $5  to  $12. 
“Broadacre  Farm,”  Princess  Anne,  Va.',  R.  No.  2, 
Box  89. 


MALE  SCOTCH  COLLIE,  15  MONTHS  OLD, 

$10.  Carl  Paulson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS.  SIXTY  BEST 

Breeds  Poultry  and  Belgian  Hares;  Stock  and 
Eggs;  large  illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Edwin  A. 
Souder,  Telford,  Pa. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIES  IN 
this  country  for  their  age  sent  on  approval. 
Book  on  the  training  and  care  of  Collies,  fifty 
cents.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels.  Dundee,  Mich. 


GUN  DOGS 


BIRD  DOGS— BROKEN  WHITE  AND  LIVER 

bitch  by  Raps  Kentucky  Lad,  two  years  bred,  $25; 
broken  dog,  white  and  liver,  three  years;  no  papers, 
$15.  Wm.  L.  Lockart,  Vandalia,  Ill. 

CHOICE  LLEWELLYN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  pointers,  span¬ 
iels  and  retrievers,  pups  and  dogs.  Good  stock. 
Prices  reasonable.  Enclose  stamps  for  lists.  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Kennels.  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 

tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 

strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 

the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 

article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


GUN  DOGS 


ENGLISH  SETTERS,  PUPPIES,  FOUR  LIT- 

ters  grandsons,  Mobile  and  Prince  Rodney; 
bright  and  active;  broken  dogs;  price,  $10.  Weav¬ 
er’s  Kennels,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— THREE  MONTHS  OLD  LIVER 

and  white  thoroughbred  pointer  puppies;  males, 
$10:  females,  $7.50.  E.  M.  Harvie,  Savannah, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  ENGLISH  SETTERS.  BEST 

of  breeding;  male,  $30;  female,  $20;  will  take  rifle 
in  good  condition  as  part  payment.  L.  Lundell, 
318  Forest  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  BEAUTIFUL,  8-MONTH-OLD  POINTER 

puppies  of  gilt  edge  breeding,  all  papers  fur¬ 
nished;  sell  or  trade  for  guns  or  anything  that 
doesn’t  eat  (that  I  can  use) ;  price,  $15  and  $20. 
Bert  Price,  LaFayette,  Ind. 


GROUSE  DOG  PUPPIES— WHELPED  JULY 

1st,  1917.  Sired  by  the  Grouse  Dog  Champion, 
Rodfield  Dan.  Jr.  (35515)  ;,  dam,  the  famouse 
Marse  Ben  bitch.  Doc’s  Marse  Queen  (30408).  j 
Three  dogs,  one  bitch,  finely  ticked,  four  months 
old.  Enrolled.  Prices  right  considering  breeding.  , 
Abundance  of  Gladstone  Blood,  these  puppies  will 
make  you  the  ideal  Grouse  dog.  Elmer  Roeder, 
Austin,  Pa. _ 

I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  A  COUPLE  OF  HAND- 
some  and  promising  English  setter  bitches,  heavily 
marked  black,  white  and  tan,  9  mos.,  by  Denses 
Ben  ex  my  Homers  Belle,  Mohawk  strain;  also 
a  number  of  mature  dogs  and  bitches  by  different 
sires,  very  reasonable;  some  good  grouse  dog  pros¬ 
pects.  James  Wrinkle,  Lee,  Mass. 


ONE  DOG,  FOUR  BITCHES,  YEAR  OLD, 

by  Blue  Diamond’s  Frank  out  of  a  half  sister  to 
the  Derby  winner  Jumping  Jack;  photos  sent; 
price,  $12.50  and  $15.  Wm.  Early,  West  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Ohio. 


POINTERS  POINTERS  POINTERS— STAND- 

ard  Bred,  eligible  to  registry.  W.  O.  Gilbert, 
Wilton,  Conn. 


SETTERS,  PUPPIES  3  MONTHS  OLD. 

Grouse  and  Woodcock  Prospects.  Chas.  Russell, 
Kelletville,  Pa.  


HOUNDS 


A-l  BROKEN  FOX  HOUND,  4  YEARS  OLD, 

price,  $15.  William  Wise,  Butler  Pa.,  Route  4. 

25  HEAD  OF  FINE  HOUNDS,  REGISTERED 

or  unregistered,  redbones  or  fox  hounds,  farm 
raised,  always  ready  for  a  chase;  also  puppies. 
Wm.  L.  Lockhart,  Vandalia,  Ill. 

CHOICE  COONHOUND  PUPS,  BRED  FOR 

seven  generations  from  tree  and  hole  barkers; 
males,  $6:  females,  $4.  Isaac  Tolbert,  Malta,  Ohio. 


HOUNDS 


COON,  FOX,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  HOUNDS 

for  big  game,  young  hounds,  three  cents  for  reply. 
Jas.  H.  Grisham’s  Kennels,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


EXCHANGE— ONE  FOX  HOUND  BITCH, 

three  years  old,  for  one  automatic  Hi-power  rifle. 
G.  H.  Ison,  Jeremiah,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE— FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS— 

pups,  trained  dogs,  broken  in  splendid  game  coun¬ 
try;  specialty  extra  good  natives.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE— FOX  HOUNDS  PUPS  FROM  THE 

best  of  parents;  will  exchange  for  22  repeating 
rifle  or  tent  in  good  condition.  H.  C.  Curtis,  Ariel. 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE— ONE  PAIR  LONG  EARED 

black  and  tan  Coon  hound  Pups,  one  rabbit  hound. 
Stamps.  Col.  Bentley,  Milan,  Mich. 


GOING  TO  TRAINING  CAMP,  MUST  SELL 

at  sacrifice,  hound  bitch  trained  on  fox  and  rab¬ 
bits;  female  beagle  Airedale  cross;  one  male,  three 
female  English  Setters,  trained;  several  high-class 
Airedale  bitches,  young  and  old;  I  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  Sam  Nothstine,  Mancelona,  Mich. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME,  TRIAL,  GUA- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  CRACKERJACK  RABBIT 

hound  for  $15 — ten  days’  trial — write  Westminster 
Kennels,  Tower  Hill,  Ill. 


PACK  FOXHOUNDS— YEAR  OLD,  SAME 

litter,  4  males,  4  females;  beauties;  never  sick; 
large,  strong,  intelligent,  from  parent  dogs  money 
can’t  buy;  must  satisfy,  or  return  them;  will  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  $100  for  pack;  have  made  great  runs, 
but  sell  as  unbroken.  E.  F.  Snyder,  VVashington- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS  FOR  SALE  FROM 

the  most  noted  blood  lines  in  America;  puppies 
and  grown  stock  usually  for  sale.  Arkansas  Valley 
Kennels,  Cimarron,  Kans. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid,  8 
doses  50c;  18,  $1.50,  $2;  100,  $3.50.  Chemical 
Products  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DACHSHUNDE  KENNELS— WEIDMANNS 

heil.  G.  R.  Rudolf,  Cuba,  Mo. 


DASHUND,  MALE  AND  FEMALE,  ELEVEN 

months  old,  high  pedigreed  stock;  faithful  and 
gentle  companions  for  children;  eligible  to  regis¬ 
tration;  price,  $35.  Mrs.  Marie  Fuchs,  20  Tomp¬ 
kins  Place,  Glendale,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE— HIGH  CLASS  HUNTING, 

sporting,  farm,  watch,  and  pet  dogs;  rabbits,  fer¬ 
rets,  guinea  pigs,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  hogs; 
young  stock  specialty;  stamp  for  reply  and  cir¬ 
culars.  Chas.  Ridgely,  Canton,  Ohio. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazine  teaturing  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur, 
III. 


HUNTING  DOGS,  HUNTING  HORNS.  PIT 

and  Cornist  game  chickens;  Tomato  Plants,  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants;  write  me;  I  sell  and  buy.  Walter 
Odom,  Durant,  Miss. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolf 
hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds,  Lion  Cat,  Deer, 
Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs;  fifty  page  highly 
illustrated  catalogue,  5c.  stamps.  Rookwood  Ken¬ 
nels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


POLICE  DOGS  AND  PUPPIES  BY  TRAINED 

parents  for  sale;  dogs  boarded.  Teaneck  Police 
Dog  Kennels,  Teaneck,  N.  J.  Phone  Hackensack 
1137W. 

(.Continued  on  page  446) 
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POULTRY 


PIT  GAME  EGGS,  $2.00  PER  15.  ENGLISH 

Black  reds,  Whitehackles,  Dominicks.  W.  E. 
Forrister,  Framingham,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


COME  TO  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH— THE  STATE 

of  Texas,  where  you  have  warm  climate  in  the 
winter,  and  buy  you  a  home  where  land  is  as 
good  as  the  land  that  sells  for  $200  per  acre.  I 
have  4,400  acres  of  land  10  miles  of  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  16  houses  on  it,  and  one  gin  plant  that  cost 
$7,500;  1,000  acres  in  cultivation  and  the  balance 
has  timber  which  can  be  put  into  cultivation.  This 
soil  will  grow  anything  that  grows  anywhere,  in 
the  rain  belt  of  Texas,  where  they  never  have  crop 
failures.  Price  of  this  land  is  $30  per  acre  and 
the  rents  from  this  place  this  year  paid 
$18,000.  I  have  several  small  farms  from  125 
acres  up  to  250.  For  further  information  address 
R.  F.  Easterwood,  Athens,  Tex. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OF  160  ACRES.  THIS  IS 

a  very  good  stock  farm  with  blue  grass  pasture  on 
it.  Address  W.  J.  Grace,  Coulterville,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— PICTURESQUE,  HIGHLY  IM- 

proved  stock  farm  on  Rio  Blanco  near  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  322  acres,  $100  acre;  also  65  room 
furnished  hotel.  Winter — summer  resort,  gulf 
coast,  fine  hunting,  fishing.  Price  $15,000. 
Amount  insured  for,  details.  S.  W.  Bogy,  Cor¬ 
sicana,  Texas. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN,  $5.00  MONTHLY;  SEVEN  ACRE 

fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  riverfront;  Ozarks;  $100. 
Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North  Fifth, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE— A  TEN  ACRE  TROUT  RANCH, 

with  hydraulic  electric  light  plant,  for  cooking 
and  power,  and  family  orchard.  Correspond  with 
owner.  S.  R.  Feden,  Auburn,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE— OAKLEY  PARK  LOTS  ON  THE 

south  shore  of  Commerce  Lake,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich¬ 
igan,  fine  bathing  beach,  the  best  of  fishing.  The 
Huron  River  runs  thru  this  Lake.  Price  of  lots 
$50  to  $500  with  $10  down  and  $5  per  month. 
I.  E.  Terry,  owner,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  RENT  ELKINS,  N.  H., 

Two  beautiful  cottages,  8  and  10  rooms  furnished 
modern  improvements  situated  on  the  shore  of 
Pleasant  Lake.  Excellent  trout,  bass  and  salmon, 
fishing.  Address  C.  Howland,  M.  D.,  45  Morse 
Ave.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 


FARM  AND  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE— FOUR 

miles  over  State  Road  from  Station  on  D.  &  H. 
Railroad  in  the  village  of  Cambridge,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.  113  ACRES  with  variety  of  fruit, 
500  thrifty  apple  trees  and  ten  acres  of  wood. 
House  16  rooms  with  bath  and  slate  roof,  on  high 
ground  100  feet  from  road.  Very  desirable  for  a 
home  or  for  boarders.  Lawn  and  large  shade 
trees.  Barns,  stables,  sheds,  etc.  Buildings  sup¬ 
plied  with  excellent  water  piped  from  Mour.tain 
Springs  which  are  much  higher  than  the  tops  of 
the  buildings.  A  stream  from  these  springs  runs 
through  the  yard.  „  .  _  _ 

About  seven  acres  of  LAKE  LAUDERDALE 
is  on  this  farm  in  front  of  the  house.  This 
LAKE  about  one  mile  long  Is  one  of  a  chain  of 
lakes  total  length  about  three  miles,  offording 
facilities  for  bathing,’,  boating,  fishing,  skating  and 
ice  gathering.  Boats  rent  readily.  Ice  from  this 
spring  water  lake  is  in  great  demand  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  which  has  a  population  of  about  1500  and 
increased  in  summer.  It  is  thought  that  $4,000 
worth  of  ice  could  readily  be  sold  annually.  Cot¬ 
tages  could  be  erected  and  rented,  sites  for  Cot¬ 
tages  could  be  sold.  Besides  a  nice  home  and 
productive  farm,  a  revenue  of  $5,000  a  year 
might  be  obtained.  FOR  SALE  BY  Franklin 
Baylis,  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT.  GOOD  GUN- 

ning  and  fishing.  Peter  Johnson,  Jr.,  Ortley,  Sea¬ 
side  Heights,  N.  J. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  SALE  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST 

game  preserves  in  Sullivan  County,  365  acres,  40 
acres  tillable,  pine  and  fir  timber,  adequate  build¬ 
ings,  130  acre  lake,  plenty  of  deer,  coons,  rabbits, 
fish,  etc.;  1,400  feet  above  sea  level;  a  high-class 
proposition;  price,  $25,000.  Townsend  &  Bu  Bois, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


STAMPS 


PROCURE  50  VARIETY  CLEAN  FOREIGN 

used  stamps,  10c.  Pacific  Exchange,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Wash. 


SELECTIONS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL,  70% 

discount;  reference  required.  J.  Emony  Renall, 
Dept.  L,  Hanover,  Pa. 


STOCK  FOR  BREEDING 


BELGIAN  HARES— ALL  KINDS  OF  RABBITS 

for  sale;  young  and  old  stock;  write  for  prices. 
Belto  Rabbitry,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


BELGIAN  HARES— FOR  BIG  PROFITS  AND 

how  to  get  them,  send  25c.  for  our  book  telling 
all  about  the  care  and  breeding;  also  descriptive 
prices.  Bloomsburg  Belgian  Hare  Farm,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa. 


BREED  BELGIAN  HARES  MORE  PROFIT- 

able  than  poultry;  illustrated  book  teaching  easy 
way  breeding  Belgian  Hares  for  profit,  25  cents; 
breeding  stock  at  disposal.  East  Brook  Rabbitry, 
East-Foxboro,  Mass.  P.  S.- — Parties  wanting  to 
sell  Belgian  Hares,  Rufus  Reds,  state  number,  ages, 
prices,  etc. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  RINGNECK  PHEAS- 

ants  eggs  from  unrelated  stock;  birds  kept  in  their 
wild  state  with  unlimited  range;  cultivated  under 
the  most  healthful  and  normal  conditions;  also  pure 
wild  mallard  ducks’  eggs  from  flight  birds.  Turtle 
Lake  Game  Farm,  Hillman,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE  RABBITS,  RATS,  CAVIES,  CA- 

naries,  poultry,  pigeons,  etc.;  pets  and  animals 
bought,  sold  and  exchanged;  write  me;  inclose 
stamp.  H.  Edward  Powers,  Walton,  Ky. 


I  AM  BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  RED  FOX 

cubs  for  spring  delivery.  Alex.  Woolstencroft, 
Fulda,  Minn. 


FOXS  WANTED— 100  REDS  AND  GREYS. 

Ross  Brown,  McFall,  Ala. 


TAXIDERMY 


TWO  LARGE  MOUNTED  MOOSE  HEADS. 

two  Ten  Point  Buck  Heads,  pair  White  Swarfs 
in  glass  case;  Owls,  Hawks,  Herons,  Ducks,  Cur¬ 
lews,  Bitterns,  Rare  Birds,  Minks,  Weasels,  Monk¬ 
eys,  etc:  write  soon;  overstocked;  prices  right. 
Detroit  Bird  Store,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TRAPPING 


ATTENTION  —  GENTLEMEN  —  I  HAVE  A 

method  of  making  home-made  muskrat  stretchers; 
they  are  easy  and  simple  to  make  and  once  used, 
always  used;  will  send  instructions  for  using  and 
description  of  how  to  make  for  the  sum  of  fifty 
cents;  if  patterns  are  desired  with  description,  send 
$1  and  I  will  send  one  complete  stretcher  with 
instructions  and  description;  no  stamps  accepted; 
send  money  order  to  Chester  Reinmuth,  Box  106, 
Branson,  Mo. 


VACATION  TRIP 


WANTED:  PARTNER  FOR  HUNTING  TRIP 

to  Alaska  or  British  Columbia,  August  and  Sept, 
next.  J.  C.  Snyder,  Metamora,  Ill. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  GOOD  QUAIL 

shooting;  dogs  boarded  or  trained  for  shooting  or 
trials.  Frank  Bevan,  Thomasville,  N.  C. 


KENNEL  MART  MISCELLANEOUS 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

fox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Ken¬ 
nels.  Route  2,  York,  Pa. 


SPANIELS 


FOR  SALE— COCKER  SPANIEL,  8  MONTHS 

old;  orange  and  white,  best  blood;  pedigree;  guar¬ 
anteed  right  in  every  way;  sent  on  approval.  H. 
W.  Thompson,  Putnam,  Conn. 

TERRIERS 


SCOTTISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  BLACK 

brindle;  eligible  to  registration;  splendid  pets. 
Standard  Kennels,  Box  No.  566,  Bedford,  Ohio. 


WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS— A  LITTER 

of  good,  strong,  farm  raised  pedigreed  puppies 
for  sale.  Geo.  W.  Lovell,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


water  abreast  of  the  boat,  where  I  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  measure  the  height 
of  their  leap  against  the  side  of  a  bank, 
and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in 
a  number  of  instances  I  saw  at  least 
two  and  possibly  two  and  a  half  feet 
between  the  fish  and  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  three  separate  cases  the  fish 
turned  a  complete  somersault  in  the  air. 
It  took  me  thirty  minutes  to  land  the 
largest  fish,  weighing  seven  and  three- 
quarter  pounds,  and  I  estimate  that  it 
required  about  four  minutes  for  each 
pound  in  weight  to  land  each  salmon. 
The  fish  seemed  very  hungry  and  rose 
freely  to  floating  leaves  and  other  small 
objects.  In  two  instances,  they  took  the 
shrimp  as  it  struck  the  water,  and  so  I 
infer  that  they  may  rise  to  a  fly.” 
Salmon  fishing  has  begun  in  the  pond  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  so  far  four  chinook 
salmon  have  been  taken,  one  of  7^4  lbs. 
These  are  not  less  than  three  years  from 
the  egg. 

The  Chinook  salmon  has  been  introduced 
into  other  waters,  including  the  Merrimack 
River,  by  Commissioner  Graham,  whose 
enamourment  leads  him  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  coming  game  fish  of  our  Eastern  lakes 
and  streams,  and  whose  show  pond  at 
Palmer  is  richly  worth  a  visit,  especially  at 
feeding  time  when  hundreds  of  five  pound 
Chinooks  literally  wrestle  with  one  another 
for  the  chopped  delicatessen. 

Vermont  is  following  the  trail  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  experi¬ 
ments  with  this  noble  food  fish  and  the  sil¬ 
ver  salmon  (1912),  and  Maine  is  close  on 
her  heels. 

Silver  salmon,  planted  in  1913  are  running 
in  Penobscot  waters ;  and  25,000,000  fry  and 
fingerlings  of  the  humpback  salmon,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  have 
appeared  in  various  Maine  rivers  by  the 
thousand — so  reported  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Station.  The 
total  catch  of  this  humpback  on  the  Pacific 
coast  averages  150,000,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $847,000. 

In  closing,  I  may  remind  you  that  the 
chinook  salmon  is  held  in  such  esteem  as 
a  food  and  game  fish  by  our  English 
cousins,  that  it  has  been  carried  to  the  an¬ 
tipodes  and  is  maintaining  its  reputation  for 
fight  and  flavor  in  the  rivers  of  New  Zea¬ 
land. 


UTILIZING  THE  LIMIT 
CATCH 

(continued  from  page  417) 

crotches.  Crosswise  of  the  poles  other 
small  poles  or  sections  of  sapling,  or  split 
slabs  if  available,  may  be  laid.  The  fish 
arc  to  be  spread  on  the  rack,  at  first  meat 
side  up,  but  should  be  turned  from  time 
to  time  and  protected  from  moisture.  At 
night  they  should  be  put  under  cover.  It 
is,  however,  practically  impossible  to  dry 
fish  when  the  atmospheric  humidity  is  high, 
and  fish  which  have  satisfactorily  dried  will 
absorb  moisture,  and  possibly  become  1 
mouldy  or  otherwise  deteriorate,  when 
subjected  to  humidity. 

In  the  drying  process,  whether  within  the 
bounds  of  civilization  or  the  wilderness, 
animals  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  To 
protect  the  fish  from  mammals  or  birds 
the  angler  will  need  to  rely  upon  his  own 
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or  his  guide’s  ingenuity.  If  the  fish  are 
sufficiently  salt  no  trouble  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  from  flies. 

R.  B.  Roosevelt,  already  mentioned,  pre¬ 
scribed  a  preparation  preliminary  to  dry¬ 
ing,  which  he  stated  would  preserve  the 
fish  over  a  month.  It  is  as  follows :  Use 
brown  sugar,  salt,  and  brown  pepper  in  the 
following  proportions :  16  parts  sugar,  4 
parts  salt,  and  1  part  pepper.  Mix  and  rub 
into  the  fish  from  which  the  backbone  has 
been  removed.  Allow  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

Smoking. — Fish  may  be  smoked  in  the 
field  or  any  time  after  arriving  home,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  prepared  and  salted  them 
according  to  one  of  the  foregoing  methods. 

The  degree  of  saltness  and  intensity  of 
the  smoking  process  determines  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  may  be  kept.  For 
immediate  use  they  may  remain  in  the 
salt  only  over  night  and  be  smoked  lightly. 

A  smoke  house  may  be  extemporized  by 
taking  a  barrel  or  large  right  box,  with  a 
movable  cover  on  the  top,  or  a  door  may 
be  arranged  in  the  side  of  the  box.  Pieces 
of  wood  or  cleats  should  be  nailed  on  the 
inside  of  the  box  or  barrel  upon  which 
strips  of  wood  may  rest,  upon  which  the 
fish  may  be  placed  as  upon  a  rack  or  from 
which  they  may  be  suspended. 

A  fireplace,  a  short  distance  away,  and  a 
flue  or  funnel  leading  to  the  smoke  house 
at  the  bottom,  may  be  constructed  of 
stove  pipe  if  available,  or  of  brick  or  rocks. 
If  of  rocks  the  funnel  may  be  made  smoke 
tight  by  chinking  it  with  clay  or  mud,  or 
covered  with  sod — anything  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  smoke,  and  to  convey  it  to 
the  smoke  house.  The  funnel  or  flue  should 
be  provided  with  a  damper  in  order  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  heat.  If  the  stove  pipe  is  used 
a  section  with  the  regular  damper  may  be 
used.  If  it  is  constructed  of  rocks  an  ap¬ 
erture  or  slot  should  be  left  in  the  top 
and  a  piece  of  board  to  slide  up  and  down 
may  serve  as  a  damper. 

Some  sort  of  fuel  is  always  available, 
but  they  differ  greatly  in  their  effect  upon 
the  product.  Resinous  woods  blacken  the 
fish  and  some  kinds  impart  an  acrid  flavor. 
Such  green  woods  as  hickory,  maple,  ash, 
willow,  etc.,  are  the  best.  Corn  cobs  are 
excellent.  Hardwood  saw-dust  is  also  good. 
The  dampening  or  smothering  tendency  of 
saw-dust  may  be  obviated  by  making  a 
brisk  fire  before  using  the  saw-dust,  regu¬ 
lating  the  heat  to  the  barrel  by  means  of 
the  damper.  In  this  case  there  should  be  an 
aperture  near  the  fireplace  to  cause  a 
draught.  This  may  be  covered  with  a  flat 
rock  or  turf  when  the  smoke  is  admitted 
to  the  smokehouse. 

To  smoke. — A  slow  wood  fire  is  started 
and  the  house  filled  with  smoke.  The  heat 
should  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
fish  are  partly  cooked  and  then  lessened 
somewhat,  but  the  house  should  be  kept 
full  of  dense  smoke  until  the  fish  are  prop¬ 
erly  cured.  According  to  size  the  fish 
ihould  be  smoked  rather  slowly  from  6  to 
56  hours.  It  is  often  necessary  to  tear  off 
i  small  piece  to  test  the  fish  while  cooking. 

[The  above  article  was  received  from 
?r.  Moore  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
dll  be  made  part  of  a  Government  Bul- 
etin  for  general  distribution.  Forest  and 
dream  desires  to  particularly  commend  it 
0  the  attention  of  all  newspapers,  period- 
~als  and  sportsmen.  It  is  a  practical  step 
t  food  conservation  that  should  be  given 
he  widest  publicity.  Editors.] 


CAMP  LINGERLONG 

CLEMONS,  N.  Y.  On  Pine  Lake,  including  500 
acres  of  wildest  Adirondack  Mountains:  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  and 
dancing.  Tramping,  and  horseback  riding  to 
surrounding  mountain  peaks,  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain.  Excellent  cuisine.  Spring 
water.  Cabins  $16,  tents  $14  with  board.  Ref- 
erences  required.  Mgr.  F.  D.  ROBINSON,  101 
West  85th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing/  and  in  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references,  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  Bank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 

TROUT  FISHING  IN  THE 
ADIRONDACK  MTS. 

One  of  the  finest  Trout  fishing  grounds  in  the 
country.  Boats  and  guides  for  the  asking;  excel¬ 
lent  board;  rates,  $10.00  and  $12.00  per  week. 

BEEBE  AND  ASHTON 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Ye  WALTON  INN 

“ 1000  ISLANDS " 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

On  the  State  Highway  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence 
Centrally  located. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing  and  many  other 
forms  of  recreation. 

Write  for  further  “Xcellent”  Garage. 

information 

West  Point  House 

Prout’s  Neck,  Maine 

Broad  piazza,  overlooking  Saco  Bay.  Modern 
plumbing.  Steam  heat. 

Own  garden  and  cows.  Fireproof  garage. 
Bathing,  boating,  deep-sea  fishing.  Good  roads 
for  automobiling.  R.  R.  JORDAN,  Prop. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  HOUSE 

No  section  popular  alike  with  the  sportsmen  and  the 
vacationer  is  so  accessible  as  the  Rangeley  Lakes  Region. 

At  the  head  of  the  chain  and  most  beautiful  of  all  is 
Rangeley,  or  Oquossoc  Lake,  and  at  its  lower  end  is  the 
Mountain  View  House. 

Rangeley  has  been  famous  for  years  for  its  big  fish,  both 
trout  and  salmon.  The  Mountain  View  House  has  easy 
access  to  all  the  best  fishing  grounds.  Not  only  are  these 
lakes  close  at  hand,  but  numerous  ponds  are  scattered 
hereabouts,  so  that  an  abundance  of  both  bait  and  fly 
fishing  is  afforded. 

The  fishing  season  opens  when  the  ine  leaves  the  lakes 
and  closes  October  1st.  The  season  for  bird  shooting 
begins  September  15th.  Send  for  Boooklet. 

Express  Office  L.  E.  BOW  LEY 

Oquossoc,  Me.  Post  Office,  Mountain  View,  Me. 


CAMP  BONNIE  DUNE 

ON  CAPE  COD 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Young  Boys  (8-14  yrs.) 
Let  your  boy  leam  early  the  Lure  of  the  Great  Out  Doors 
We  will  give  him  Loads  ef  Fun  in 
The  right  place,  with  the  right  climate,  the  right  care,  the 
right  equipment,  the  right  companionship. 

For  full  information  address 

DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS,  JR.,  Director,  South  Dennis,  Mas*. 


If  you  want  the  best  fishing  trip  you  ever  had 
Send  for  Our  Booklet 

Zella  Isle  Camps 

On  BIG  FISH  LAKE 

McNALLY  BROS,  Prop.  Ashland,  Maine. 

ALSO  CAMPS  ON 

Big  Machais  Lake 


HILLSIDE  RIVER  VIEW 

A  summer  resort,  located  in  beautiful 
Sullivan  County,  in  the  midst 
of  Nature’s  splendor. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
E.  B.  FERDON,  Prop.  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

TRY  BILL  EARLEY’S  CAMPS 

Best  of  fishing— salmon,  bass  and  trout. 
Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  croquet.  Good 
table.  Own  cows.  Plenty  of  eggs.  Good 
garden  vegetables  and  berries.  Guides, 
boats,  the  best  of  trolling,  plenty  of  bait. 
Booklet. 

w.  L.  EARLY  Guilford,  Me.,  R.E.D.  No.  3 

COES  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Fifty  sleeping  rooms.  Electric  lights 
and  modern  improvements.  Rates,  $2.50 
and  up  per  day;  $12.00  and  up  per  week. 
Brook  Trout  Fishing,  Bird  and  Rabbit 
Hunting.  Auto  Livery. 

Address  for  particulars  O.  R.  Coe  in  Catskill  Moun- 
tains ,  Windham ,  N.  Y. 

Accept  the  season’s  greetings, 

We  wish  you  goodly  cheer , 

And  may  a  rich  prosperity 

Attend  you  through  the  year. 

When  you  take  your  Vacation,  come  to  the 

NINIGRET  HOUSE 


Open  May  25. 
Send  for  Booklet. 


Crescent  Beach,  Conn, 


DOWN  IN  MAINE 


Trout  Salmon  and 
Native  Togue  are 
found  in  Varnum  Pond.  A  pleasant  quiet  place  to 
spend  your  summer  vacation.  We  are  6 '/2  miles 
from  Farmington.  Write  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Farmer, 
Camp  Dewey  Temple,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Maine. 


A  GIFT 
TO  CAMPERS 


secures  a  full  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  Forest  and 
Stream  and  brings  you  this 
Stuart  Stove  Free  of  addi¬ 
tional  expense. 

The  Stuart  Stove  will  accommodate  a  large  frying  pan  and  coffee  pot,  or  two 
large  kettles,  yet  when  folded  and  slipped  into  its  case  can  be  packed  in  a  space  15*4 
inches  long  and  Y\  inch  square  and  with  its  case  weighs  less  than  19  ounces.  Can 
be  set  up  ready  for  use  in  less  than  one  minute.  Gives  perfect  satisfaction  set  up  in 
sand.  Can  be  cleaned  with  a  handful  of  leaves  or  grass  or  slipped  into  its  case 
without  cleaning  and  will  neither  soil  nor  tear  anything  in  the  outfit. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  CANADIAN  ORDERS 


FOREST  &  STREAM 


9  EAST  40th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SPRATT’S 


Foods  for  Dogs  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 

We  continue  to  manufacture  our  foods,  but  the  restrictions  of  the  Food 
Administrator  and  our  resolve  to  conform  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  supply  the  enormous  demand. 

We  also  foresee  a  period  during  which  most  of  our  Dog  Foods  will  have 
to  be  sold  in  a  granular  form.  We  urge  our  customers  to  begin  at  once 
to  make  at  least  a  part  of  their  order  for 

SPRATT’S 
WAR  RODNIM  No.  1 

This  has  always  been  a  favorite  food  of  the  expert 
Kennel  Owners  and  Trainers. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture.” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED  Newark,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Montreal,  Canada. 


DENT'S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat- 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


PURE  GOLD  42934 

AT  QTIin  A  Great  Son  of  Champion 
l  Comanche  Frank,  by  Ex.  Arkan¬ 

sas  Queen  .  .  .  Youn?  Stock  For  Sale. 

RIVERDALE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  CONN. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  POINTERS 


A  nice  lot  of  good  strong, 
healthy,  farm  raised  puppies 
of  the  best  of  breeding 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

Middleboro,  Mass. 

Tel.  29-M 


GIVE  YOUR  DOG  A  SULPHUR  BATH 

BALLARD'S  LIQUI- 
SULPHUR.  .  .  . 

The  finest  and  safest 
remedy  for  MANGE 
and  all  DISEASES 
of  the  SKIN. 

A  small  quantity 
placed  in  warm  water 
ensures”  a  PERFECT 
SULPHUR  BATH, 
which,  in  addition  to 
its  curative  qualities, 
produces  glossy  hair 
and  promotes 
HEALTH  and  Vigor. 
Price  $  1 .00  per  l2oz.  bottle. 

THE  BNTERNATIONAL  LIQUB  -SULPHUR  CO. 

Bible  House,  9th  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


HOME  TREATMENT 
FOR  AILING  DOGS 

By  MEDICUS 


THE  result  of  exposure  and  lack  of 
care  is  often  manifested  in  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  a  joint.  The  joint  usually  is 
swollen  and  very  painful  and  the  victim  is 
lame  and  unable  to  place  the  foot  on  the 
ground.  During  acute  inflammation  rest 
is  necessary  and  applications  of  either  cold 
or  hot  water  will  give  relief,  or  the  two 
may  be  alternated.  The  following  lotion 
should  be  used :  Laudanum,  two  drams ; 
Goulard’s  extract  of  lead,  one  dram ;  water 
to  make  six  ounces.  Saturate  a  piece  of 
lint  large  enough  to  go  around  the  joint 
with  this  lotion  and  cover  with  a  piece  of 
silk  and  bandage  in  position.  This  dress¬ 
ing  should  be  changed  three  times  a  day. 
Keep  the  bowels  open. 

Asthma  is  most  common  in  old  dogs  and 
those  which  have  led  sedentary  lives  and 
accumulated  an  excess  of  fat.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  much  the  same  as  in  people — 
heavy  breathing,  troublesome  cough,  and  if 
the  ear  is  applied  to  the  chest  a  cracking 
noise  is  heard  with  each  inspiration.  The 
heart  is  usually  weak  and  the  pulse  ir¬ 
regular.  The  treatment  is  to  open  the 
bowels  with  aperient  medicine,  which 
should  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  them  open.  Do  not  over¬ 
exercise,  as  the  heart  and  lungs  usually 
are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain. 
Be  very  careful  about  the  diet,  avoiding 
all  starchy  food,  sweets,  and  pastry,  and 
in  the  way  of  medicinal  treatment,  give 
from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful  of  glyco- 
herroin  in  water  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


OLD  dogs  are  sometimes  affected  with 
apoplexy  and  an  attack  comes  on 
suddenly.  The  patient  falls  to  the 
ground  and  loses  consciousness,  the  tongue 
turns  dark,  the  eyes  protrude  and  are  con¬ 
gested,  and  the  victim  may  remain  uncon¬ 
scious  for  some  time.  Many  cases  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  paralysis.  If  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  are  paralyzed  on  one  side  the  heac 
is  held  only  on  one  side.  Blindness  is  a 
frequent  result.  The  treatment  is  to  give 
from  one  teaspoonful  to  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  castor  oil  mixed  with  half  the 
quantity  of  buckthorn  syrup.  Place  the 
patient  in  a  hot  bath  and  apply  an  ice  pacl> 
to  the  head.  If  the  dog  is  having  convul 
sions  do  not  attempt  to  force  anything 
down  its  throat,  but  between  convulsion: 
give  from  two  to  fifteen  grains  of  bromide! 
of  potassium  and  from  one  to  eight  graini 
of  hydrated  chloral  in  water,  and  repea 
every  two  or  three  hours  until  the  con 
vulsions  stop.  The  diet  should  be  easil;' 
digested,  light  soup  or  milk  with  breai 
or  dog  cakes. 

Cataract  is  a  common  trouble  whicl 
takes  the  form  of  an  opaque  spot  in  tb 
pupil  of  the  eye.  The  following  ey 
lotion  will  somewhat  improve  the  sigh 
and  the  appearance  of  a  dog  affected  witl 
cataract,  but  it  will  not  cure:  Solution  0 
atropine,  ten  drops;  sulphate  of  zinc,  one 
half  grain;  water  to  make  one  ounce;  fiv 
drops  in  the  affected  eye  three  times  a  da\ 
[The  more  common  ailments  of  dog 
have  been  mentioned  in  this  series  of  ar 
tides  which  began  in  the  April  issue.  Th 
editors  will  gladly  answer  any  other  ques 
tions  pertaining  to  dogs  or  household  pets .; 


YOU  CAN  OBTAIN  A  LARGE  (8x9) 
COLORED  REPRODUCTION  OF  THESE  TWO 
MINIATURE  PICTURES  FREE  BY  SUB¬ 
SCRIBING  NOW  TO  FOREST  &  STREAM 
AT  THE  PRESENT  YEARLY  RATE  OF  $2.00. 


THESE  TWO  MAGNIFICENT  masterpieces  by  H.  A.  Driscole,  moun¬ 
ted  on  bristol  art  board  (size  11  x  14  inches)  without  lettering,  other 
than  the  artist’s  signature,  will  be  mailed  free  of  additional  cost,  to 
anyone  sending  $2.00  for  a  yearly  subscription  to  FOREST  AND 
STREAM. 

DON’T  FAIL  to  take  advantage  of  this  money  saving  offer.  The 
single  copy  price  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM  is  20  cents  and  the 
yearly  subscription  rate  $2.00. 

PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer 
by  sending  $2.00  now  and  their  subscription  will  be  extended 
one  year  beyond  the  present  prepaid  period.  No  extra  charge 
for  Canadian  orders. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NINE  EAST  FORTIETH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  THE  PRODUCTS 
OF  THE  LAND 


EAT 

MORE  FISH 

THEY  FEED 
THEMSELVES 


FOOD  WILL  WIN  THE  WAR 

FISH  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 


America’s  lakes  and  streams  give  us  the  greatest 

fish  supply  on  earth. 

Make  this  supply  available  by  taking  part  in  the 


National  Fishing  Contest 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

Forest  and  Stream 

CERTIFICATES  and  Lapel  Buttons 
for  all  who  add  25  pounds  of  fish  to  the 
nation’s  food  supply. 

CASH  PRIZES — Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals  for  those  who  catch 
the  largest  fish. 

GO  FISHING 
AND  HELP  UNCLE  SAM 


“Not  This  Trip,  Old  Pal 
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SAY,  MISTER 
HOW  IS 
YOUR  DOG? 

IF  he  is  all  run-down,  thin  and  un¬ 
thrifty,  if  his  coat  is  harsh  and 
staring,  his  eyesmatterated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him — 

Eating  Grass  Won’t  Help  Him 

Dent’s  Condition  Pills  Will 

They  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog 
eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are  affected  with  mange,  eczema, 
or  some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them. 


Price,  Per  Box,  50  Cents 

The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  io  cents. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  write  to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for 
postage — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


Term*.  postpaid.  IT.  B.  & 
Canada.  $2.  Great  Britain.  $3.00 
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A  Practical  Book  on  the  Popular  Fresh  Water  Game 
Fish,  the  Tackle  Necessary  and  How  to  Use  It 
By  DIXIE  CARROLL 

Editor  of  “The  National  Sportsman”  and  Fishing  Editor  of  “The 
Chisago  Herald  ”  President  of  “ The  American  Anglers *  League” 

Net  $2,00.  Postage  Extra 

Detroit  Free  Press:  “Mr.  Carroll  describes  the  habits  and  ‘fads' 
of  our  fresh  water  game  fish;  tells  about  baits,  lures,  and  tackle*; 
adds  facts  that  cover  fishing  conditions  in  different  seasons,  all  in 
conversationally  breezy  and  informing  fashion." 

A  book  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  in  a  “pal"  to  “pal"  style  from  actual 
fishing  experiences.  The  basses,  muskellonge,  pike,  pickerel,  wall-eyed  pike 
and  trout  treated  in  a  thorough  manner  as  to  habits  and  peculiarities.  Baits 
and  lures  that  attract  game  fish,  and  how  to  use  them.  Simple  and  expert 
methods  of  bait  and  fly  casting.  The  reason  for  each  piece  of  tackle  and 
how  to  use  it.  The  fighting  actions  of  game  fish  from  strike  to  landing  net. 
Seasonable  facts  that  affect  the  fishing  conditions.  Information  that  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  the  beginner  and  the  experienced  angler.’ 

Send  for  your  copy  now  or  BETTER  YET  send  $4.00  for  a 
two  years’  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  we’ll  mail  a 
copy  of  this  book  FREE 

FOREST  &  STREAM,  (Book  Dept.) 

9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Here’s  the  Book  You  Want! 

This  is  the  one  book  you  need  It  you 
going  camping  or  like  to  read  of  camp  life. 

Written  by  experts,  “The  Camper’s  Own 
Book”  treats  the  camping  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  practical  manner. 

NOTE  THIS  LIST  OF  CONTENTS: 

The  Benefits  of  Recreation.  The  Camp-Fire, 
“Horse  Sense”  In  The  Woods.  Comfort  in 
Camp.  Outfits  (Suggestions  for  Hunting 
Outfits).  Gruh-Lists.  Canoes  and  Canoe¬ 
ing.  Animal  Packing.  What  to  Do  If 
Lost.  The  Black  Bass  and  Its  Ways. 
About  Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout. 
Pointers  for  Anglers.  The  Rifle  in  the 
Woods. 

PRICE  DELIVERED 
PAPER  COVER  50  CENTS 
CLOTH  COVER  $1.00 

FOREST  and  STREAM  ( Book  Dept.) 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  NEW  EDITION  of 


‘  Nessmuk’s 


WOODCRAFT 


NOW  READY 


THIS  IS: 


A  book  which  every  outer  must  have  to  make  his  outing  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  misery,  a 
comfort  instead  of  a  calamity. 

The  book  is  written  to  teach  the  traveler  how  to  journey  through  the  wilderness  with  ease. 
To  sleep  on  a  fragrant  elastic  bed  and  pillow  at  night,  instead  of  abrading  his  vertebrse  against 
roots  and  stubs. 

To  go  light;  to  keep  warm  and  dry. 

To  cook  plain,  wholesome  meals. 

To  come  out  of  the  woods  refreshed  and  comforted. 

To  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  recreation  and  rest  for  every  dollar  spent. 

To  learn  nature  in  her  secret  ways  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  hook — a  purpose  which  is 
fulfilled. 

i6mo.,  cloth,  160  pp.  Price,  $i.oo. 

Send  for  your  copy  now,  or  send  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest  &  Stream  at  the  regular  yearly 
rate  of  $2.00  and  secure  a  copy  of  Woodcraft  Free  of  additional  expense. 

(No  extra  charge  for  Canadian  Orders) 

FOREST  &  STREAM  (Book  Dept.)  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 
and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 


WILMINGTON 
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DELAWARE 


Trapshooting 

Anto  Enamel 

Trapshooting  for  Women 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Trapshooting  Leagues 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Game  Bird  Booklet 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Du  Pont  Sporting  Powders 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Leather  Solutions 

Blasting  Powder 

Metal  Lacquers 

Blasting  Supplies 

Py-ra-lin  Enamels 

Farm  Explosives 

Commercial  Acids 
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Challenge  Collars 
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Flowkote  Enamel 
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He  Learned  to  Hit 
Em  at  the  Gun  Club 


Back  home  he  was  a  trapshooter.  At  the 
gun  club  he  learned  how  to  hit  moving  ob¬ 
jects,  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred. 

Stopping  a  hand  grenade  in  mid-air  or  drop¬ 
ping  a  charging  Hun  is  “old  stuff”  for  him. 

At  the  cantonments  and  aviation  camps  in 
the  U.  S.  and  France  regulation 

TRAPSHOOTING 

at  clay  targets  is  a  recognized  part  of  the 
training. 

Whether  for  prospective  active  service  or 
home  defense,  you  too  can  learn  to  “shoot  and 
hit”  at  one  of  the  thousand  gun  clubs  in  this 
country.  You  will  be  welcomed  at  any  club 
by  good  Americans  who  will  loan  you  a  gun 
and  teach  you  how  to  handle  it  with  skill. 

For  address  of  nearest  club  and  Trapshoot¬ 
ing  Instruction  Book  write 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  GO. 

Established  1802 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 

The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  Du  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Del . Explosives 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar 
Chemicals. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Del . Leather  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway.  N.  Y  ,  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable 
Collars. 

Harrisons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. Paints,  Pigments.  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  DyA  Works.  Wilmington.  Del . Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


August,  19  IS 


Save  the  Daylight ! 

And  Spend  the  Evenings  Reading 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

AND 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 
BOOKS 


Th£  books  listed  herewith  carry  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Sportsman — For  the  Hunter-Angler-Nature  Lover  and  outdoor  enthusiast, 
nothing  will  give  more  pleasure  than  books  treating  on  the  subject  in  which  he  is  interested.  Prices  quoted 
in  every  case  include  delivery  charges.  All  books  unless  otherwise  stated  are  cloth  bound. 


OFFER  No.  1 


Subscribe  now  for  Forest  and  Stream 
at  the  regular  $ 2.00  rate  and  we’ll  send 
you  your  choice  of  any  $1.00  book, 
advertised  in  this  issue. 


FREE 


AMATEUR  RODMAKING.  By  Perry  D.  Frazer. 

A  practical  manual  for  all  those  who  want  to 
make  their  own  rod  and  fittings.  It  contains 
a  review  of  fishing  rod  history,  a  discussion  of 
materials,  a  list  of  the  tools  needed,  description 
of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  making  all 
kinds  of  rods,  including  fly-casting,  bait  fishing, 
salmon,  etc.,  with  full  instructions  for  winding, 
varnishing,  etc.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net. 

AMERICAN  FOOD  AND  GAME  FISHES.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  Barton  W.  Ever- 
mann.  A  popular  account  of  all  the  species 
found  in  America  north  of  the  equator,  with 
keys  for  ready  identification,  life  histories  and 
methods  of  capture.  Illustrated  with  colored 
plates  and  text  drawings,  and  with  photographs 
from  life  by  A.  Radclyife  Dugmore.  $4.00  net. 

AMERICAN  SALMON  FISHERMAN,  THE.  By 
H.  P.  Wells.  Fully  illustrated.  $1.00  net. 

AMERICAN  TROUT-STREAM  INSECTS.  By 
Louis  Rhead.  A  comprehensive  book  on  flies 
and  lures  based  strictly  upon  American  insects. 
Contains  many  remarkable  color  illustrations 
and  diagrams.  Tells  how  to  tie  flies;  how  to 
know  insects,  etc.  Octavo,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth.  $3.00  net. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLIES  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE 
THEM.  By  Shipley.  A  complete  treatise  on 
trout,  salmon,  and  bass  flies,  with  directions  for 
making  them,  which  are  easily  followed  and 

,  thoroughly  understandable,  with  chapters  de- 
votefrto  material,  etc.  Cloth,  illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.00. 

BAIT  ANGLING  FOR  COMMON  FISHES.  By 

Louis  Rhead.  This  volume  is  full  of  valuable 
information  regarding  the  history  and  habits  of 
the  fishes  described  as  well  as  the  directions 
on  how  to  catch  them.  Numerous  illustrations 
in  half-tone  and  line  from  drawings  by  the 
author.  $1.25  net. 

BASSES,  FRESH  WATER  AND  MARINE,  THE. 

Edited  by  Louis  Rhead.  Containing  valuable 
articles  on  flies,  fly  fishing,  cooking  bass,  the 
habitat  of  the  bass,  etc  ,  in  chatty  style  and 
bound  in  art  boards.  $3.00  net. 

BIG  GAME  AT  SEA.  By  Charles  Frederick 
Holder.  This  well-known  sportsman  and  natu¬ 
ralist  tells  of  adventures  with  the  giant  tuna, 
the  relentless  devilfish,  the  mighty  shark,  and 
other  mammoth  denizens  of  the  deep  sea.  Mr. 
Holder  is  a  true  sportsman,  always  plays  fair 
with  his  game,  and  enjoys  his  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous  encounters  with  the  zest  of  a  boy.  Many 
illustrations.  $2.00  net. 

BOOK  OF  FISH  AND  FISHING,  THE.  By 

Louis  Rhead.  The  object  or  this  book  is  to 
inform  anglers  about  every  kind  of  fresh-water 
and  especially  marine  fish.  Those  fish  not 
angled  for  are  left  out,  and  scientific  names 
and  descriptions  are  not  considered.  Of  the 


thousands  of  fish  in  American  waters  only  those 
best  known  for  gameness  and  economic  value 
have  been  selected,  so  that  the  veriest  tyro  can 
be  informed  about  angling  methods  and  any 
equipment  he  should  need.  $1.50  net. 

BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS.  By  James  A. 
Henshall,  This  edition  of  the  Book  of  the 
Black  Bass  includes  also  the  Supplement,  More 
About  the  Black  Bass,  and  is  complete  in  one 
volume.  It  covers  the  entire  scientific  and  life 
history  of  this  species,  and  contains  a  practical 
treatise  on  angling  and  fly-fishing  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and  tackle.  $2.00 
net. 

BOOK  OF  THE  TARPON,  THE.  By  A.  W. 
Dimock.  Illustrated  with  photographs,  by 
Julian  A.  Dimock.  Tarpon  fishing  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  is  a  combination  of  target 
practice,  bronco  busting  and  high  diving.  It 
has  all  the  thrill  of  hunting  a  grizzly  and  none 
of  its  danger — all  the  charms  of  blissful  idle¬ 
ness  on  a  summer  sea  with  no  likelihood  of 
stagnation.  Mr.  Dimock  has  followed  this  sport 
for  years  under  more  different  conditions  and 
with  greater  success  than  any  other  man  in 
this  country.  In  a  sense  he  was  the  discoverer, 
and  this  book  is  the  full  fruit  of  his  experi¬ 
ence.  The  photographs  show  every  phase  of 
the  game  from  the  casting  of  the  bait  down  to 
the  ultimate  satisfaction  when  the  great  fish 
comes  over  the  side  of  the  canoe.  $2.00  net. 

COMPLETE  ANGLER,  THE.  By  Izaak  Walton. 
Everyman’s  Library  Edition.  Nicely  bound  in 
cloth.  $.60  net.  Leather,  $1.25  net. 

COMPLETE  SCIENCE  OF  FLY-FISHING  AND 
SPINNING,  THE.  By  Fred  G.  Shaw.  Fully 
illustrated.  $6.00  net. 

DETERMINED  ANGLER,  THE.  By  C.  Brad¬ 
ford.  Illustrated,  revised  and  enlarged  edi 
tion.  $1.00  net. 

DRY  FLY  AND  FAST  WATER,  THE.  By 
George  M.  L.  La  Branche.  $2.00  net. 

FAVORITE  FISH  AND  FISHING.  By  Dr.  J. 

A.  Henshall.  The  author  discourses  delight¬ 
fully  about  the  black  bass,  which  he  calls  the 
Game  Fish  of  the  people,  has  a  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  account  of  the  Grayling,  the 
Flower  of  Fishes;  tells  of  the  Trout,  the  Ang¬ 
ler's  Price;  grows  eloquent  over  the  pleasure  of 
taking  his  majesty,  the  silver  king  (the  tarpon) 
and  writes  at  length  about  the  fishes  that  may 
be  taken  in  Florida.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 

FAVORITE  FLIES  AND  THEIR  HISTORIES. 
By  Mary  Orvis  Marbury.  With  32  colored 
plates  and  other  illustrations.  A  large  hand¬ 
some  volume,  gilt  top.  $5.00  not. 

FINE  ART  OF  FISHING,  THE.  By  Samuel 
G.  Camp.  Combine  the  pleasure  of  catch¬ 
ing  fish  with  the  gratification  of  following  the 


sport  in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  are  helpful  to  beginner  and 
expert  anglers.  The  range  of  fish  and  fishing 
conditions  covered  is  wide  and  includes  such 
subjects  as  “casting  fine  and  far  off,”  “strip-  ‘ 
casting  for  bass,”  “fishing  for  mountain! 
trout”  and  “Autumn  fishing  for  lake  trout.” 
The  book  is  pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  love  for  1 
the  stream  side  and  the  outdoors  generally  ■ 
which  the  genuine  angler  will  appreciate.  Net 
$1.00. 

FISHERMAN'S  LUCK.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

New  popular  priced  edition.  $.60  net. 

FISHING  AND  SHOOTING  SKETCHES.  By 

Grover  Cleveland.  A  delightful  little  volume 
on  the  ethics  of  sport.  This  book  of  calm, 
genial  philosophy  will  be  a  sportsman's  creed 
for  many  generations  to  come.  Twenty-four 
full-page  drawings  by  Hy.  Watson.  $1.25  net. 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENT.  By  Samuel 

G.  Camp.  A  complete  guide  to  the  angler  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  outfit.  Every  detail  of  the  fishing 
kit  of  the  fresh  water  angler  is  described, 
from  rod  _  tip  to  reel,  and  clothing.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  outfitting  for  fly  fishing, 
but  full  instructions  is  also  given  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  catch  pickerel,  pike,  muskel-lunge, 
lake-trout,  bass  and  other  fresh  water  game 
fishes.  The  approved  method  of  selecting  and 
testing  the  various  rod,  lines,  leaders,  etc.,  is, 
described.  $1.00  net. 

FISHING  TACKLE.  By  Perry  D.  Frazer.  It 

tells  all  the  fisherman  needs  to  know  about 
making  and  overhauling  his  tackle  during  the* 
closed  season  and  gives  full  instructions  for 
tournament  casting  and  fly-casting.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

FISHING  WITH  FLOATING  FLIES.  By  Samuel 
G,  Camp.  This  is  an  art  that  is  comparatively 
new  in  this  country  although  English  anglers 
have  used  the  dry  fly  for  generations.  Mr. 
Camp  has  given  the  matter  special  study  and 
is  one  of  the  few  American  anglers  who  really 
understand  the  matter  from  the  selection  of  the 
out  fir  the  landing  of  the  fish.  $1.00  net. 

GAME  FISHES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  C.  F. 
Holder.  Illustrated  with  128  plates.  A  laree 
handsome  volume.  $5.00  net. 

LAKE  AND  STREAM  GAME  FISHING.  By 
Dixie  Carroll.  Editor  of  the  National  Sport- 
man.  A  practical  book  on  the  popular  fresh¬ 
water  game  fish,  the  tackle  necessary  and  how: 
to  use  it.  $2.00  net. 

LOG  OF  A  SEA  ANGLER,  THE.  By  Charles^ 
Frederick  Holder,  author  of  “The  Big  Game 
Fishes,”  etc.  Sport  and  adventures  in  many 
seas  with  spear  and  rod.  $1.65  net. 
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DO  you  remember,  Little  Pal,  when 
I  returned  from  the  border,  after 
just  missing  the  hunting  season,  that 
I  promised  you  in  one  of  our  confidential 
little  talks,  I  should  never,  never,  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  you  another  season?  Yes,  you 
remember  it !  So  do  I.  I’ve  broken  faith 
with  you— something  you  never  did  to  me, 
but  I’m  sure  you  will  forgive  me — you  al¬ 
ways  did,  even  when  I  was  obliged  to  whip 
you  occasionally  while  you  were  learning 
your  work.  You  would  always  look  at  me 
and  say,  “I  deserved  it,”  and  sometimes 
1  would  even  question  its  right  myself.  So 
now  when  I  say  that  we’ve  just  got  to  lick 
:he  Kaiser  and  your  master  must  do  his 
ait,  you  will  forgive  in  the  same  spirit  you 
ilways  did.  You  know,  don’t  you,  that 
ny  happiest  days  have  been  spent  with  you 
ind  my  gun,  tramping  the  woods.  And 
ou  know  that  even  when  game  was  scarce 
.nd  we  returned  empty  handed  we  both 
greed  we  had  spent  a  wonderful  day. 

Just  think — you  are  now  n  years  old  and 
ye  have  hunted  together  every  autumn  ex- 
ept  the  last,  since  you  were  ii  months  old. 


A  SOLDIER’S 
LETTER 
TO  HIS  DOG 

And  in  the  summer  when  we  couldn’t  hunt 
we  would  go  walking  without  the  gun. 

Didn’t  we  have  a  wonderful  time  that 
first  year  in  the  woods?  You  were  allowed 
to  run  and  chase  and  do  anything  you 
wished,  with  never  any  punishment,  for 
the  idea  was  to  make  you  enthusiastic,  to 
love  your  work  and  from  appearances  that 
preliminary  instruction  was  successful. 

Do  you  remember  the  first  partridge  I 
ever  shot  over  one  of  your  points?  It 
was  on  Huttles  Hill  in  South  Acton,  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  oak  grove,  and  the  bird 
dropped  in  the  juniper  bushes  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.  And  weren’t  you  the  proud  dog  when 
you  retrieved  that  bird  and  held  it  for  me 
to  take  from  your  mouth  still  fluttering! 
And  you  never  harmed  a  feather,  for  you 
had  remembered  3rour  training  with  the 
pigeon.  It  was  then  that  you  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  occasionally  when  I  shot 
well  enough  you  would  be  repaid  for  your 
efforts.  And  right  now,  Betsey,  I’ll  admit 
that  many  times  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself 
for  missing  a  shot  after  you  had  worked 
so  hard  to  locate  the  bird  for  me.  I  was 
afraid  you  would  get  discouraged  and  say 
to  yourself:  “What’s  the  use?”  But  you 
never  did  and  you  would  start  out  again  to 
find  a  bird  with  even  more  enthusiasm. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  following  season  that 
jrou  were  obliged  to  settle  down  to  work 
in  a  businesslike  manner,  to  stop  your 
romping  and  chasing  and  work  close  to  me 
within  sight  or  hearing.  It  came  pretty 
hard  at  first,  didn’t  it,  and  you  just  couldn’t 
remember  to  keep  in  close  for  the  first 
couple  of  days  each  year. 

And  if  you  were  proud  when  you  re¬ 
trieved  that  first  partridge  you  were  no 
more  so  than  your  master  when  you  re¬ 
trieved  the  woodcock  across  the  stream  at 
Ayer.  How  you  surprised  me  that  day ! 
For,  honestly,  Betsey,  I  never  had  the  least 
idea  you  could  swim  across  to  get  that  bird. 

Do  you  remember  the  good  times  we  had 
in  Cooleyville  and  at  Ayer?  We’ll  never 
forget  them,  will  we?  And  we  don’t  want 
to,  for  perhaps  we’ve  hunted  together  for 
the  last  time.  You  see,  you  are  not  as 


young  as  you  were  once,  and  as  for  me, 
there  is  some  chance  that  an  accident  might 
happen  and  it  may  be  that  before  another 
hunting  season  rolls  around  either  or  both 
of  us  will  be  in  the  Indians’  “Happy  Hunt¬ 
ing  Ground.”  But  let’s  agree  that  whoever 
gets  there  first  will  wait  for  the  other  be¬ 
fore  making  their  first  trip.  And  if  luck 
is  with  us  both  and  we  get  together  again 
after  whipping  the  Kaiser  we  can  go  out 
again  together  in  the  woods. 

\\  ell,  Betsey,  I  could  write  for  a  long 
while  recalling  our  good  times  together, 
but  you  know  them  and  think  of  them  just 
as  often  as  I,  many  times  each  day. 

You  will  probably  have  your  vacation  as 
usual,  only  you’ll  be  with  Ben  or  Mr.  Nev- 
ens,  I  know  you’ll  do  your  level  best,  that’s 
a  habit  of  yours.  Take  care  of  yourself 
and  when  you  come  home  at  night,  cold 
and  wet,  just  curl  up  behind  the  stove,  go 
to  sleep  and  dream  of  the  good  times  we’ve 
had  together  in  years  past.  Look  out  for 
that  “rheumatiz”  in  your  left  leg,  for  if 
luck  is  with  us  both  we  may  still1’ have  an¬ 
other  hunt  and  I  want  a  well  and  strong 
dog  to  go  with  me. 

So  think  of  me  only  half  as  much  as  I 
do  of  you,  is  the  wish  of 
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TROUT  FISHING  IN  NOVA  SCOTIAN  LAKES 


IN  THE  HIELAN’S  OF  NEW  SCOTLAND  ARE  WATERS  TEEMING  WITH  CRIMSON  SPOTTED 
TROUT  THAT  HAVE  NEVER  KNOWN  THE  ARTFUL  TEMPTATION  OF  A  FEATHER  FLY 

By  W.  M.  BROWN 


THROUGH  a  window  in  my  office,  a 
small  beam  of  sunshine  finds  its  way 
from  beyond  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
big  buildings  at  the  rear,  and  striking 
through  a  faceted  glass  door  knob  casts  a 
quivering  splash  of  rainbow  coloring  on  the 
marble  floor  close  to  my  desk.  Now  this 
beautiful  display  of  color  comes  but  twice 
a  year — early  in  March  and  October — and 
remains  with  me  but  a  few  minutes  for  a 
space  of  two  days.  For  the  past  nineteen 
years  this  color  display  has  always  roused 
in  me,  in  the  spring,  the  “Call  of  the 
Wild,”  and  in  the  autumn  the  “Call  of  the 
Coal  Bin.”  Of  the  latter  we  have  nothing 
to  say  now,  but  of  the  former  all  sorts  of 
visions  of  Forest  and  Stream  are  flashed 
out  of  the  parti-colored  splotch.  For  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  sun  has  moved  along 
towards  spring — and  towards  summer — and 
towards  fishing.  Then  comes  the  feeling 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  tackle 
should  be  got  out  and  over-hauled,  that  let¬ 
ters  should  be  written  to  Ned  and  Bert  in 
their  far  off  Nova 
Scotia  home,  that  plans, 
plans,  and  more  plans 
should  be  made,  to  be 
broken  up  later  by 
some  better  ones,  and 
so  on,  de  capo,  till 
June  and  the  good  ship 
“Prince  Arthur’’  sees 
us  on  our  way  to  the 
realization  of  our 
springtime  dreams. 

So  it  was  with  the 
writer  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  and  so  he  hopes 
it  may  be  for  many 
Junes  to  come — though 
he  is  getting  to  be  al¬ 
most  an  old  man. 

A  delightful  sail 
across  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  beginning  at  2 
P.  M.  landed  us,  at  6 
A.  M.  next  day,  at  the 
good  old  town  of 
Yarmouth,  where 
everyone  is  much  in¬ 
terested  in  your  ex¬ 
pected  success,  and 
much  delighted  (on 
your  return)  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the 
same,  for  Yarmouth- 
ites  are  nothing  if  they 
are  not  friendly  to  all 
acquaintances,  both 
old  and  new,  and  ever 
ready  to  give  you  a 
“Good  Time”  as  long 
as  you  tarry  within 
their  gates.  But  the 
trip  across  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  this 
casual  style,  as  in  my 
estimation  it  comprises 
no  small  quota  of  the 
pleasure  of  our  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  ship  is 


the  houses  are  so  white.  The  summer 
homes  on  the  long  promontory  you  turned 
at  the  light  house,  are  charming  in  their 
locations  and  surroundings,  and  in  fact, 
everything  is  “Couleur  de  rose”  for  are 
we  not  on  the  verge  of  that  “happy  hunt¬ 
ing  ground,”  where  for  days  we  expect  to 
slough  the  outer  symbols  of  civilization 
and  revel  in  that  close  communion  with 
Nature  so  dear  to  every  angler. 

After  passing  the  Customs,  whose  kind¬ 
ly  officers  seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
your  prospects  for  a  good  fishing  trip  than 
in  whether  you  have  bombs  or  other  con¬ 
traband  in  3'our  duffle,  we  return  to  the 
steamer  to  enjoy  a  good  hearty  breakfast. 
Should  }ou  feel,  however,  like  stretching 
your  legs  a  little,  a  short'  walk  lands  you 
at  the  handsome  little  “Grand  Hotel” 
where,  unlike  “Bailey  Nichol  Jarvis”  in 
“Roy  Roy”  you  CAN  •  “Expect  aw  the 
comforts  o’  the  Sautmarket  in  the  hielan’s 
of  (New7)  Scotland.” 

The  train,  which  comes  down  on  the 
wharf,  leaves  at  9 :3d1 
A.  M.  and  a  short  trip-, 
by  rail  lands  you  at 
Brazil  Lake.  From 
this  point  travel  is- 
entirely  by  horse  rig, 
or  “Shank’s  mare,”  as 
3011  move  off  abruptly 
at  this  point  from  the 
civilzation  of  railroads., 
to  hear  and  see  noth¬ 
ing  of  them  for  the 
length  of  your  trip. 
Luckily  for  me  a  very 
kindly  English  friend, 
whom  I  had  met  on 
the  previous  37ear,  met 
me  at  the  wharf  with 
his  car,  so  that  long 
before  the  train  was 
ready  to  start,  we  were 
many  miles  on  our  wa37 
to  “God’s  own  coun¬ 
try.”  Arrangements 
for  autos  can  be  made 
by  anyone,  as  Yar¬ 
mouth  is  well  stocked 
with  cars  that  can  be 
had  at  most  reasonable 
rates,  to  carry  3rou 
over  the  first  stage  of 
3'our  trip.  Roads  are 
fair,  but  not  like  our 
boulevards,  but  what 
do  we  care  as  long  as 
we  are  going  a-fishing. 

The  country  along 
the  road  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  being  varied  in 
lakes,  streams  and  low 
wooded  hills,  and  as 
we  rush  through  the 
villages  of  Milton,  He¬ 
bron  and  Caralton  and 
the  country  becomes 
wilder  and  wdlder,  our 
spirits  soar  higher  and 
higher  till  u7e  verily 


staunch  and  comfortable,  the  officers  are 
friendly,  and  being  good  sportsmen,  are 
much  interested  in  370u.  The  dinner  (a-la 
carte)  at  5  P.  M.  is  good.  The  sea  is 
(usually  at  this  season)  calm,  and  the 
smoke  after  that  good  dinner  is  good,  as 
3rou  gaze  in  raptures  at  the  never  failing 
grandeur  of  the  great  orange  colored  sun 
“going  to  rest  in  the  western  ocean.”  If 
30U  are  in  luck,  as  we  were  on  this  trip, 
a  school  of  black-fish  (small  whales)  adds 
to  the  interest  of  3'our  after-dinner  stroll 
along  the  decks.  Then  if  you  like  it,  “Rag¬ 
time”  music  on  the  music  room  piano, 
rendered  by  the  ever  present  female  artist 
(?).  Then  to  bed  (on  the  usual  shelf) 
and  up  by  sun-rise  in  the  morning  to 
watch  for  the  “promised  land.”  Past  the 
light  house,  perched  on  its  wild  rocky 
promontory,  and  up  the  ba37  towards  the 
wharf. 

The  first  view  of  Yarmouth  is  beauti¬ 
ful  indeed — the  low  hills  about  it  are  so 
green  ( fog-fed)  and  in  the  early  sunlight 
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whoop  for  very  joy,  though  we 
are  certainly  old  enough  to  be¬ 
have  ourselves  better.  Up  a 
steep  hill,  which  gives  your  lit¬ 
tle  engine  all  it  can  do,  we  sud¬ 
denly  come  in  sight  of  beautiful 
Silver  Lake,  and  the  village  of 
Kempville.  Here  ends  the  first 
stage  of  our  journey.  At  the 
little  hotel  lunch  can  be  had  if 
desired,  and  it  is  here  that  I 
finally  cast  aside  the  garb  of 
civilization  and  don  my  old 
corduroys  and  flannel  shirt.  At 
the  small  store  (connected  by 
’phone  with  Yarmouth  forty 
miles  away)  we  pick  up  our 
guides,  also  our  eggs,  butter 
and  other  perishables,  and 
with  many  a  shout  of  “Good 
Luck”  from  the  kindly  villagers, 
we  make  the  last  five  miles  in 
a  wheeled  vehicle.  This  is  soon 
over,  though  your  good  little  en¬ 
gine  has  had  to  do  some  strong 
panting  in  negotiating  the  hills 
which  have  been  graded  with 
the  object  of  “gitten  thar”  in 
the  shortest  distance ;  then  with 
a  “View  Hellow”  we  sight 
Farmer  Crowell  with  his  wagon 
team  all  hitched  up,  ready  to 
carry  your  duffle  in.  You  can 
ride  too  (if  you  like  it,  and  feel 
that  the  jouncing  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Yarmouth  out  has 
not  sufficiently  settled  your 
breakfast  into  your  boot  soles), 
but  I  would  strongly  advise 
walking ! 

A  tramp  of  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  (though  it  feels  to 
your  soft  muscles  and  anxious 
longing  to  be  nearer  twenty- five) 
through  a  very  rough,  very  hilly 
and  sometimes  very  wet  coun¬ 
try,  then  with  a  huge  sigh  of 
relief  and  a  shout  of  exultation, 
you  see  Lake  Solomon  glittering 
through  the  trees.  A  hasty 
transfer  of  dunnage  to  the  ca¬ 
noes  that  await  you  here,  a 
hasty  fare-well  shout  to  the 
farmer,  and  away  we  go.  The 
lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  about  an  average  of  a 
mile  wide,  by  three  miles  or 
more  in  length,  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  closely  wooded  to  the  top. 
Near  the  centre  is  a  clump  of  very  small 
islands,  like  little  Japanese  toys,  with  very 
stunted,  gnarled  old  pines  on  them,  not 
more  than  six  feet  high,  but  looking  as 
if  they  might  be  a  thousand  years  old. 
Here  the  sea  gulls  come  to  lay  their  eggs 
(as  they  build  no  nests)  and  the  plaintive 
calls  of  the  anxious  parent  birds,  as  they 
hover  close  over  your  heads,  are  very 
touching. 

With  rapid  strokes  of  the  paddle,  it 
does  not  take  long  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  where,  on  a  high,  narrow  strip 
of  land,  which  divides  it  from  another 
fine  lake,  stands  the  “Main  Camp.”  This 
consists  of  a  group  of  buildings,  the 
centre  one  of  which  is  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  well  appointed,  with  every¬ 
thing  necessary.  This  building  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  land,  and  from  the 
piazza  which  surrounds  it,  a  beautiful 


Now  while  we  eat,  let  us  say 
something  of  the  material  of 
this  lunch.  Besides  the  cus¬ 
tomary  eggs  and  bacon,  which 
prevail  at  most  camps,  we  have 
moose  steak,  nicely  browned 
rabbit  stew,  and  glorious  big 
blue-berries  for  dessert.  Now 
don’t  thing  for  a  moment  that 
1  am  getting  my  dates  mixed, 
as  these  articles  of  food  are 
undoubtedly  very  much  out  of 
season.  The  solution  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Ned,  who  is  by  way  of 
being  a  very  enterprising  chap 
besides  the  best  of  guides  and 
good  fellow,  once  upon  a  time 
took  lessons  in  canning,  and  in 
the  proper  season  puts  up  an 
ample  store  of  everything  good 
to  eat;  and  as  these  are  not 
prepared  for  the  market  but  are 
to  be  served  to  his  delighted 
patrons,  they  are  of  the  choicest 
cuts  and  the  finest  fruit. 
These  berries  were  of  such  un¬ 
doubted  excellent  character  that 
when  I  submitted  a  sample  of 
them  later  on  to  one  of  our 
largest  wholesale  grocers  in 
Boston,  they  accepted  them  on 
sight,  and  as  Ned  was  only  too 
glad  of  the  opportunity,  he 
filled  quite  a  large  order  very 
successfully. 

After  dinner,  we  ran  down 
the  lake  to  the  discharge,  and 
quickly  captured  our  first  trout 
of  the  season.  These  were  of 
a  fair  size  and  unmistakably 
gamey,  as  are  all  of  the  trout 
in  the  cold  head-waters  of  these 
rivers.  Returning  about  sun¬ 
down,  we  picked  up  a  few  more 
right  at  the  camp,  where  the 
short  connecting  stream  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lakes  runs  in. 
After  a  lusty  feed  of  fresh 
caught  trout,  a  good  long 
smoke,  and  a  few  sleepy  re¬ 
marks, — the  Oblivion — we  had 
well  earned  after  a  strenuous 
day  under  the  blue  sky. 

Next  morning  broke  bright 
and  crisp  and  found  us  hard  at 
work,  sorting  over  our  duffle, 
reducing  it  to  the  smallest 
possible  working  dimensions  as 
we  had  before  us  a  long  and  hard  road  to 
travel  by  land  and  water.  As  we  expected 
to  be  away  from  the  main  camp  and  our 
base  of  supplies  for  at  least  ten  days,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  much  had  be 
lugged  across  the  many  carries  that  lay 
between  us  and  the  “Terra  Incognito”  we 
expected  to  explore.  And  right  here  it 
would  be  well  to  warn  those  who  love  their 
ease  to  stick  to  the  Main  Camp  and  enjoy 
the  very  good  sport  that  can  be  obtained 
within  easy  striking  distance  of  a  good 
bed  and  plentiful  larder,  for  the  journey 
we  contemplate  is  no  lazy-man’s  job.  Beds 
of  “browse,”  meals  eaten  from  tin  plates, 
tea  and  coffee  drank  from  tin  “pints”  was 
.to  be  our  portion,  but  were  we  not  going 
to  find  new  country  and  unsophisticated 
trout!  After  a  careful  sorting  of  our 
stores,  etc.,  two  canoes  were  loaded  and 
we  were  off.  Ned,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
stores  in  one  canoe  and  Bert  (Ned’s  son) 


Ready  for  an  attack  on  the  stronghold  of  the  trout 


The  Doctor  oiling  his  shoes  for  the  next  trip 


Ned  and  the  Doctor  preparing  the  midday  lunch 

view  is  had  of  both  lakes.  And  truly  they 
are  beautiful,  with  their  fine  rounded  en¬ 
circling  hills,  closely  clothed  in  the  fresh 
green  tints  of  the  hardwood  growth,  with 
just  enough  black  pines  scattered  through 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  color  scheme. 
Scattered  amongst  the  trees,  surrounding 
the  dining  camp,  individual  camps  have 
been  built  for  those  who  prefer  to  be  ex¬ 
clusive,  though  I  never  saw  one  of  them 
occupied,  everyone  preferring  the  more 
genial  atmosphere  of  the  big,  general  log 
camp '  lower  down  towards  the  shore  of 
the  second  lake.  Here  everything  is  as  it 
should  be,  big  stone  fire  place,  big  com¬ 
fortable  beds  ranged  along  the  walls,  with 
the  usual  deer-,  and  moose-horns  and  guns 
hung  on  the  walls. 

After  a  refreshing  wash,  and  putting  to¬ 
gether  our  rods,  the  welcome  summons 
from  the  dining  camp  hails  us  to  a  much 
needed  lunch. 
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The  staff  at  the  headquarters  dining  camp — and  how  they  could  cook! 


and  myself  with  as  much  duffle  as  we 
could  stand  in  the  other.  It  had  not  been 
my  intention  to  have  but  one  guide  (Bert), 
but  the  week  previous  to  my  arrival  he  had 
met  with  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  Ned,  fearing  he  would  make  but 
a  poor  companion  for  me  on  a  long  trip 
like  this  insisted  on  going  along  to  help 
out.  Be  it  said  to  his  credit,  however,  that 
after  a  few  words  of  sympathy  on  my 
part  and  the  natural  outburst  of  grief  on 
his  part,  Bert  never  allowed  his  sorrows 
to  obtrude  in  any  way  and  before  we  fin¬ 
ished  the  trip  he  had  largely  recovered 
from  his  low  spirits.  Ned  and  Bert  are 
true  specimens  of  the  woodsman,  strong, 
kindly  and  cheerful,  and  many  a  little  ten¬ 
der  assistance  shown  me  when  my  old  soft 
muscles  were  severely  taxed  will  ever  be 
kindly  remembered. 

Our  course  lay  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
lake  where  one  of  the  canoes  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Loaded  down  like  pack  horses 
(Ned  and  Bert,  not  myself,  as  I  could  do 
little  to  help)  we  struck  out  over  our  first 
carry.  This  was  over  an  open  “Barren” 
for  about  three  miles  to  the  first  branch  of 
the  Clyde  river,  known  as  Bloody  creek, 
the  main  camp  being  on  the  “Cold  Stream,” 
a  tributary  to  the  Tusket  river. 

It  is  hard  to  express  the  delight  of  that 
tramp  with  the  fresh  cool  wind  tempering 


the  sun’s  rays  and  filling  my  lungs  with 
pure  and  unadulterated  good  health.  These 
barrens  are  very  interesting  to  me,  being 
much  like  my  old  native  moors  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  whilst  one  misses  the  heather 
with  its  dainty  perfumed  little  flowers,  the 
illusion  is  greatly  helped  out  by  a  purple 
blossoming  wild  “honeysuckle”  (locally 
known  as  “Lamb  kill”)  that  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  almost  makes  you  think  it  heather. 

As  our  cargo  of  provisions,  bedding, 
tents,  etc.,  was  considerable,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  relays  in  the  journey,  but 
when  the  first  stage  was  reached,  the  trail 
being  fairly  distinct,  I  concluded  to  pro¬ 
ceed  alone.  Oh!  the  joy  of  that  lonely 
tramp!  After  I  had  caught  my  “second 
wind”  as  I  swung  along  the  trail  my  spirits 
soared  higher  and  higher  until  I  fairly 
reveled  in  the  joy  of  it,  I  whistled  and 
sang  and  shouted  like  a  boy.  I  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  my  music  was  not  appreciated  by  a 
couple  of  deer  that  I  disturbed  browsing  in 
a  hollow  as  they  didn’t  remain  long  to 
enjoy  it,  but  hoisting  their  white  flags, 
dashed  like  a  streak  up  and  over  the  hill 
and  were  soon  lost  to  sight.  The  deer  in 
this  country  belong  to  the  large  fallow 
deer  breed  of  England,  from  which  coun¬ 
try  they  were  imported  some  years  ago. 
They  have  done  well  and  as  the  close  sea¬ 
son  on  them  has  been  lifted,  some  fine 


There  were  many  pools  like  this  where  the  trout  loved  to  hide 


shooting  can  be  had  in  the  autumn.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  shooting,  there  is  no  better  moose 
and  deer  shooting  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  close  around  Main  Camp,  so  that 
those  who  enjoy  that  sport  have  a  fine 
chance  for  game  without  the  prospect  of 
an  uncomfortable  night  camping  out  which 
usually  accompanies  such  sport.  There 
was  every  evidence  of  moose  and  deer  to 
be  found  all  over  the  carry,  and  in  one 
moist  bottom  a  rather  fresh  track  of  a 
large  black  bear  was  found,  but  as  the 
“female  of  the  species”  is  somewhat  ugly 
at  this  season,  I  did  not  poke  around  much 
in  the  bushes  to  find  her. 

After  a  tramp  of  about  two  hours  (for 
I  found  it  convenient  to  rest  occasionally 
by  the  way),  I  reached  Bloody  Creek, 
where  Ne'd  has  several  canoes  hauled  up 
and  covered  with  spruce  boughs.  I  can 
assure  you  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  put 
my  rod  together  and  with  a  cast  of  Brown 
Hackle,  Montreal  and  Parmachene  Belle 
I  made  my  first  cast  where  the  brook  broke 


best  canoe  carrier,  not  patented 


through  between  two  large  boulders  into  a 
deep  black  pool. 

Whilst  I  anticipated  good  fishing  at  this 
spot  I  was  a  little  flurried  with  my  recep¬ 
tion,  for  the  flies  had  hardly  touched  the 
surface  when  the  water  fairly  boiled  with 
trout.  I  was  fast  to  a  pair  at  once  and 
as  they  were  good-sized  fish,  not  well 
trained  in  “team  work,”  one  wanting  to  go 
one  way  and  the  other  another,  they  gave 
me  a  very  lively  fight.  I  waded  into  the 
brook  to  get  free  from  the  alders  and  let 
them  have  all  the  time  they  wanted.  The 
waters  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Clyde 
are  quite  cold,  consequently  the  trout  are 
very  strong  and  game.  However,  I  soon 
brought  them  to  the  net  and  they  were 
certainly  beauties  to  my  old  eyes.  The 
stream  bottoms  are  fairly  free  from  the 
mossy  growth  found  nearer  the  coast,  so 
the  color  of  the  fish  is  correspondingly 
brighter.  Before  Ned  and  Bert  got  in 
with  their  first  load  I  had  all  the  fish  we 
needed  for  the  table.  Of  course  we  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  keep  more  than  we  can 
use  and  from  the  fact  that  I  have  recaught 
trout  that  showed  the  marks  of  having 
been  on  my  hook  not  long  before,  I  have 
concluded  that  they  do  not  suffer  much 
from  anything  but  a  little  fright  and  very 
soon  recover  from  its  effect. 
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As  soon  as  the  last  load  reached  the 
brookside  and  we  had  had  a  good  smoke 
we  loaded  one  of  the  largest  canoes  and 
started  down  stream.  Just  below  where  I 
had  been  fishing  there  is  a  Stillwater  of 
about  a  half  mile,  and  half  way  down  is 
the  first  of  the  permanent  camps  that  Ned 
has  erected.  This  is  an  “open  end”  camp, 
with  log  walls  about  four  feet  high  and 
a  roof  of  planks.  Bunks  are  arranged  on 
a  trestle,  and  mattresses  suspended  from 
a  rope  attached  to  the  ridge  pole.  Our 
covering  we  always  carry  along  with  us. 
With  a  big  log  fire  in  front  it  is  extremely 
comfortable. 

Here  we  landed,  made  tea  and  after  eat¬ 
ing,  rested  an  hour  or  so,  we  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  stream  for  about  four  or  five 
miles.  This  stretch  is  largely  still  water 
with  some  few  rapids  on  the  way,  all  of 
which  have  to  be  carried  round  as  the  ob¬ 
structions  to  canoeing  are  many.  One  can 
wade  through  them,  however,  and  have 
great  sport  in  the  pools  that  abound,  but 
as  there  is  so  much  chance  for  good  fish¬ 
ing  everywhere  and  much  opener  for  cast- 


The  Doctor  was  democracy  personified 

ing,  I  hardly  ever  do  so.  At  the  foot  of 
each  rapid  is  always  to  be  found  a  fine 
pool  with  the  hungriest  of  trout  waiting 
for  you. 

A  short  description  of  the  country  we 
are  about  to  go  through  would  not  be 
out  of  the  way  here  and  will  enable  the 
reader  to  better  understand  our  move¬ 
ments.  The  Clyde  River  as  it  reaches  the 
higher  hills,  amongst  which  it  takes  its 
rise,  divides  itself  into  innumerable 
branches  along  each  of  which  are  strung, 
like  beads,  lakes  and  ponds.  The  country 
being  very  uneven  with  short  sharp  hills, 
these  branches  subdivide  themselves  into 
yet  other  branches,  so  that  in  running 
them  in  a  canoe  it  is  easy  to  run  down  one 
branch  till  it  flows  into  another,  then  by 
running  up  that  and  carrying  across  a 
short  distance  to  still  another  branch  one 
can  go  on  from  day  to  day  zigzagging 
clear  across  country  till  you  strike  the 
headwater  system  of  another  large  river. 
In  fact  the  country  seems  to  be  very  much 
all  water  with  just  enough  land  between 
to  make  good  trout  streams.  All  of  this 
means  that  you  need  not  fish  over  the  same 
water  twice,  unless  you  so  desire,  until  the 
return  trip,  and  not  even  then  unless  you 


We  stayed  over  night  in  a  little  camp  overlooking  Big  Frog  Pond  Lake 


Little  Frog  Pond  Lake — tradition  says  never  fished  but  once  before 


want  to.  The  land  between  branches  not 
being  very  high,  the  carries  are  not  very 
laborious,  except  that  in  the  absence  of 
roads  (unknown)  and  game  trails  one 
finds  dragging  himself  through  the  low 
scrubby  brush,  that  is  everywhere,  very 
tiring,  and  to  throw  yourself  down  on  the 
springy  gorse  and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace, 
is  grateful  to  say  the  least. 

As  we  glide  quietly  through  the  long 
reaches  of  still  water  we  find  fish  every¬ 
where.  Ned  knew  the  whereabouts  of 
every  “spring  brook”  that  made  its  way 
under  the  tangled  growth  of  bog  myrtle 
that  looked  like  a  broad  greenish  brown 
lake  on  every  side  of  us  and  at  each  and 
every  such  spot  I  would  pick  up  some  fine 
trout.  We  did  not  tarry  much  along  here, 
as  we  still  had  a  long  trip  before  us  be¬ 
fore  we  reached  camp  for  the  night  and 
the  afternoon  was  getting  along. 

After  running  this  branch  down  for 
about  four  or  five  miles  we  came  to  the 
first  road  (so-called)  that  we  had  seen 
since  our  start.  This  is  a  rough  trail  used 
by  the  French  settlers  from  the  coast  who 
come  back  into  this  country  in  search  of 
“hackmatack  knees,”  which  they  sell  at 
about  five  dollars  each  to  shipbuilders  for 
use  as  brackets  between  the  ribs  and  decks 
of  vessels.  I  might  mention  here  that  an 


occasional  such  Frenchman  is  the  only  liv¬ 
ing  soul  you  are  likely  to  see  till  you  get 
back  to  “Main  Camp,”  so  you  see  what  a 
“Fisherman’s  Paradise”  you  are  in. 

We  landed  at  this  road  and  carrying 
over  it  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
put  our  canoe  into  an  entirely  new  branch, 
of  which  later.  A  short  paddle  of  about 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  up  stream  brought  us 
to  a  fork  in  the  river.  Taking  the  right 
or  eastern  fork  we  landed  at  a  steep  bluff 
where  a  bold  little  brook  came  rushing 
through  a  belt  of  trees.  Here  we  pick  up 
more  trout  and  carrying  over  the  bluff 
found  ourselves  on  the  shore  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Moose  Lake,  almost  round  in  shape 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  across.  As 
the  sun  was  getting  low  and  a  threatening 
rain  squall  was  making  up  to  the  north, 
we  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  lake.  Here 
we  left  the  canoe,  to  be  brought  over  early 
next  day  by  Ned,  and  shouldering  our 
loads  struck  into  a  blind  trail,  marked  at 
long  intervals  with  small  cairns  of  stones, 
and  after  crushing  through  what  had  re¬ 
cently  been  a  beautiful  pine  thicket,  but 
now  alas !  reduced  by  fire  to  a  lot  of  black¬ 
ened  stumps,  we  reached  camp  “Look  Out” 
on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  a  lovely  round 
lake  which  on  a  former  trip  I  had  named 
(continued  on  page  498) 
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I  sat  there  beside  the  track  fighting  mos-  Those  angle-worms  we  got  out  behind  the 
quitos  and  cussing  Jake  into  a  pulp  barn  would  make  a  trout’s  mouth  water 


we  started  single-file  for  the  brook 


CROOKED  BROOK’S  MIDNIGHT  OPENING 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  ASSISTS  AT  AN  INFORMAL  OPENING  OF  THE  FISHING  SEASON  AND 
DISCOVERS  THAT  SUCKERS  HAVE  THEIR  HABITAT  IN  PLACES  OTHER  THAN  BROOKS 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 


JAKE  LOGAN  hasn’t  a  lick  of  sense 
when  it  comes  to  fishin’.  Now  I  like 
to  fish  as  well  as  anybody,  but  I  hope 
I’m  not  a  nut  about  it  like  Jake  is.  I’d 
rather  fish  than  eat  when  I’m  hungry,  but 
Jake  is  worse  than  that — if  that  Jake  per¬ 
son  was  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation  and 
you  were  to  give  him  his  choice  between  a 
roast-beef  dinner  and  chance  to  go  fishin’, 
he’d  say,  “Come  on — I’d  rather  starve  to 
death  fishin’.” 

When  Jake  left  for  his  camp  on  Eagle 
Lake  I  went  to  the  train  with  him.  He 
gripped  my  paw  just  before  he  swung 
aboard  and  says,  “Now  lissen,  Newt — if  I 
send  you  a  sure  tip  on  something  good  in 
the  fishin’  line  will  you  come  up  for  a  few 
days?”  I  solemnly  promised  I  would  and 
we  parted.  About  two  weeks  later  a  tired 
messenger  boy  shuffled  into  my  office  and 
laid  a  message  on  my  desk.  Opening  it 
I  read  as  follows : 

“Meet  you  at  spruce  siding  Saturday 
evening  crooked  brook  opens  monday. 

“Jake.”' 

“Sign  here,”  says  the  messenger  boy 
stickin’  his  receipt  book  under  my  nose.  I 
did  so,  but  the  kid  still  hung  around.  “Sit 
down  and  rest,”  says  I  to  him  indicating  a 
chair.  “Nope,  I  gotta  beat  it,”  says  he. 
“Well,  then,  goodbye — call  again,”  says  I. 
“That  message  is  collect,”  says  the  kid  with 
a  grin.  “Oh,  it  is,  is  it  1”  says  I  consider¬ 
ably  amazed,  then  I  dug  up  half  a  buck  and 
paid  the  freight. 

As  I  reread  the  message  my  mind  went 
back  to  the  summer  before  when  I  had 
spent  a  few  pleasant  days  fishing  with  Jake 
at  his  camp  on  Eagle  Lake  and  I  recalled 
Crooked  Brook,  one  of  its  tributaries  which 
was  then  closed  to  fishing.  I  remembered 
it  as  a  beautiful  trout  stream  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  if  it  was  to  be  opened 
to  fishing  the  chance  to  get  a  nice  string 
of  speckled  beauts  ought  to  be  A-t. 

The  prospect  decided  me  to  go  and  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  about  5  o’clock  I  swung 
off  the  single  coach  on  the  tail-end  of  a 
freight  at  Spruce  Siding  and  rubbered 
around,  but  Jake  wasn’t  present.  The  train 
moved  on  until  it  disappeared  from  sight 
and  finally  the  cough  of  the  locomotive  was 
lost  to  my  ear.  There  was  I  solitary  and 
alone  in  the  wilderness  with  deep  woods  on 
both  sides  of  the  track.  There  was  no 
station,  not  even  a  platform — and  no  Jake. 


When  I  had  been  to  Eagle  Lake  before 
I  hadn’t  come  in  this  way  so  I  didn’t  know 
which  way  to  turn.  To  make  matters 
worse  the  mosquitoes  were  thicker  than 
fleas  on  a  dog  and  I  swatted  ’em  until  my 
arms  ached.  Then  in  self  defense  I  lit 
my  pipe  and  sat  down  on  my  bag  beside 
the  track.  Incidentally  I  called  Jake  every¬ 
thing  I  could  think  of.  “Dura  his  unrelia¬ 
ble  old  pelt!”  says  I  out  loud.  “Fine  way 
to  treat  a  friend  this  is ! — promise  to  meet 
me  and  not  show  up  ! — Jake,  you’re  a  liar  1” 

(G  F  I  wasn’t  so  glad  to  see  you,  Newt,” 
says  a  voice  behind  me,  “I’d  knock 
your  block  off  for  callin’  me  that.’’ 
I  looked  around  and  there  stood  Jake  grin- 
nin’  all  over  his  face.  “Good  thing  you’re 
here,”  says  I.  “Why?”  says  Jake.  “Well,” 
says  I,  “if  you’d  staid  away  a  little  longer 
I’d  had  you  so  completely  cussed  that  a 
mosquito  wouldn’t  light  on  you.”  “I  wish 
I’d  hung  back  a  spell,”  says  Jake  scrapin’ 
a  layer  of  the  pests  off  his  chin. 

It  was  only  a  three-mile  jog  over  a  fair 
trail  to  Jake’s  camp  and  after  a  pork -and- 
bean  banquet  we  sat  out  on  a  little  front 
piazza  (which  was  screened)  smoking  our 
pipes  and  making  faces  and  stickin’  our 
tongues  out  at  the  “skeeters”  on  the  out¬ 
side.  “Now,”  says  I,  “gimme  the  dope 
about  the  grand  opening  of  Crooked 
Brook?”  “It’s  like  this,”  says  Jake; 
“Crooked  Brook  used  to  be  by  long  odds 
the  best  trout  stream  around  here  and 
that’s  why  it  got  practically  fished  out. 
Five  years  ago  next  Monday  it  was  closed 
to  fishin’  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  trout 
fingerlings  were  dumped  into  it  by  order  of 
the  fish  commissioners.  Since  then  it  has 
been  carefully  guarded  by  the  wardens  and 
the  result  is  that  Crooked  Brook  is  literally' 
alive  with  trout.”  “That  listens  good,” 
says  I.  “You  bet,”  Jake  goes  on,  “and 
next  Monday  there’s  gonna  be  some  fishin’ 
on  that  stream.  Course  there  ain’t  no 
monsters  in  there — unless  they  come  up  out 
of  the  lake — but  I’ve  done  a  lot  of  rub¬ 
berin’  up  and  down  that  brook  and  trout 
from  one  to  two  pounds  are  thicker’n 
hops.”  “Good,”  says  I ;  “now  we'll  have 
to  be  on  the  job  early  Monday  morning, 
Jake.”  “We  will,”  says  Jake  with  a  mean¬ 
ing  look.  “We  ought  to  be  there  by  day¬ 
light,”  says  I.  “Huh!”  hulis  Jake;  “we’ll 
be  back  to  camp  by  daylight !”  “Whaddye 


mean  back  to  camp  by  daylight?”  says  1 
very  incredulous;  “Jacob,  you  must  be 
dreamin’.”  “Now  pay  attention,  Newt,” 
says  Jake  patiently;  “if  you  and  I  were  to 
wait  until  daylight  before  we  began  to  fish 
Crooked  Brook,  we’d  strike  seventeen 
dozen  other  fishermen  and  we  wouldn’t  get 
a  smell.  Why  man  dear,  Ike  Waltons  from 
all  over  the  county  will  be  lined  up  five 
deep  along  Crooked  Brook  by  daylight 
Monday  morning.  You  and  I  will  do  our 
fishing  before  they  arrive.” 

"Meaning  which?”  says  I..  “Crooked 
Brook,”  says  Jake,  “is  open  to  fish¬ 
ing  on  Monday  next,  ain’t  it?”  “Yep, 
I’ll  admit  that,”  says  I.  “Well,”  Jake 
goes  on,  “Monday  begins  exactly  at 
midnight  when  Sunday  ends  and  right 
then’s  when  we’ll  be  on  the  job.”  “Look 
here,”  says  I  considerably  mystified,  “how 
in  Sam  Hill  are  we  gonna  catch  trout  in 
the  dark? — are  we  gonna  first  catch  ’em  in 
a  landing  net  and  then  put  the  hook  in  their 
mouth  by  the  light  of  a  lantern?”  “Why 
man,  says  Jake,  “in  the  dark  a  trout’s  -got 
an  eye  like  an  owl.  “This  idea,”  says  I, 
of  fishin  for  trout  with  a  black-gnat  fly 
at  midnight  don’t  sound  reasonable  to  me, 

Ill  tell  you  those.”  “Flies!”  sneers  Jake: 
“we’re  not  gonna  use  flies.”  “What  are 
we  gonna  use— salt-pork  ?”  I  sneers  back. 
“We’re  gonna  use,”  says  Jake,  “the  good, 
old-fashioned,  irresistible,  fat,  juicy,  succu¬ 
lent  angle-worm.  Now,  Newt,  you  leave 
the  bait  to  me  and  leave  it  to  the  trout  to  1 
see  in  the  dark.” 

WELL,  as  I’ve  said,  I  was  sceptical 
and  besides  I  didn’t  very  well  like 
the  idea  of  deteriorating  to  the 
primitive  night-walker  instead  of  using 
flies,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Jake 
was  giving  this  fishin’  party  and  resolved 
to  do  my  bit  with  good  grace.  * 

Sunday  was  the  longest  day  I  have  ever 
put  it.  We  spent  most  of  it  wander¬ 
ing  up  and  down  Crooked  Brook  tak¬ 
ing  observations  and  itching  to  drop  a  line 
in  some  of  the  pools  where  we  saw  the 
tantalizing  flashes  of  bronze  sides,  or  now 
and  then  a  beautiful  fish  wearing  red 
freckles  come  to  the  surface  for  a  bug.  Of 
course  the  trout  were  not  as  plentiful  as 
Jake  had  said,  but  I  hadn’t  believed  they 
would  be.  Jake  had  intimated  they  were  so 
thick  that  every  time  they  breathed  in  con- 
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I  picked  up  something  which  felt  like  a 
fish — but  it  proved  to  be  a  snake! 


After  a  long,  still  hunt  I  located  the  hook 
somewhere  in  the  slack  of  my  pants 


My  foot  skidded  and  I  sat  down  in  a 


couple  of  feet  of  cold,  wet  water! 


cert  Crooked  Brook  rose  a  foot  and  a  half, 
but  I  made  the  proper  allowances  which 
one  gentleman  fisherman  always  makes 
when  another  gentleman  fisherman  lies 
about  fishing — I  deducted  90  per  cent,  from 
the  number  of  trout  Jake  said  were  in  the 
brook  and  there  were  still  enough  left  for 
good  sport. 

In  the  afternoon  we  tramped  a  mile  to 
a  farm  house  and  dug  a  full  quart  of 
angleworms  out  behind  the  barn.  It  re¬ 
minded  me  of  my  boyhood  days  and  I 
must  say  that  was  the  finest  mess  of  nice 
fat  angleworms  I  ever  saw  all  snarled  up 
lovingly  with  their  little  arms  around  each 
other’s  necks.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
a  trout  which  wouldn’t  try  to  swaller  a 
hook  with  one  of  those  delicious  tidbits  on 
it  ought  to  take  a  tonic  for  his  appetite. 

Before  dark  we  cut  a  couple  of  “poles” 
(not  rods,  mind  you)  near  the  camp.  They 
were  about  10  feet  long  and  just  limber 
enough  to  stiff-heel  a  good  sized  trout  out 
of  a  pool  whether  he  wanted  to  come  or 
not.  To  these  we  tied  perhaps  nine  feet 
of  line  and  on  the  lower  end  was  the  sim¬ 
ple.  single,  primitive  trout  hook.  A  few 
inches  above  it  four  split  shot  were 
clamped  on  the  line.  This  constituted  our 
outfit  except  for  a  tin  box  of  worms  to 
fasten  on  our  belts,  also  a  creel  apiece. 

AFTER  supper  we  decided  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  bunk  up  for  a  few 
hours’  sleep  since  we  were  to  be  on 
the  brook  by  sharp  midnight,  so  after  we 
had  smoked  our  pipes  we  doused  the  glim 
and  turned  in  about  dusk,  but  I  couldn’t  get 
to  sleep  to  save  my  life  with  that  fishing  ex¬ 
pedition  ahead  of  me.  Besides  I  was  lonely 
and  kept  asking  questions  of  Jake,  who 
was  in  the  bunk  above  me.  His  answers 
got  shorter  and  snappier,  then  he  finally 
busted  out,  “How  in  blazes  will  we  get 
any  rest  if  you’re  gonna  keep  up  your 
chatter  all  night?  For  gosh  sake  close 
3'our  fly-trap  and  go  to  sleep !”  Then  I 
told  Jake  where  he  could  go  if  he  liked — 
and  it  wasn’t  to  sleep  either !  After  that 
I  lapsed  into  an  ominous  silence  and  nursed 
my  wounded  feelings,  but  as  for  sleep 
there  was  nothing  doing.  Judging  by  the 
way  I  heard  Jake  shifting  and  squirming  in 
his  bunk  I  didn’t  think  he  was  sleeping 
very  sound  either. 

Finally  he  says  softly,  “Newt,  are  you 
asleep?”  “No,  I’m  not,”  snaps  I,  “and 
what’s  more  I  can’t  go  to  sleep — how 
about  you?”  “Not  a  wink,”  says  Jake; 
“whaddye  say  we  get  up  and  see  what 
time  it  is?”  “That’s  agreeable  to  me,”  says 
I,  so  Jake  bounced  out  and  struck  a  light. 
It  was  only  9  P.  M.  Then  we  both  dressed, 
filled  our  pipes  and  sat  down  to  kill  time 
with  conversation.  About  11  P.  M.  we  ate 


a  lunch  and  lighting  a  lantern  which  Jake 
carried  started  for  the  brook  which  was 
only  about  half  a  mile  from  camp.  It  was 
blacker  than  cats  and  cloudy.  I  was  .still 
skeptical  about  a  trout  being  able  to  see  a 
worm  in  the  water  a  night  like  this. 

Arriving  at  the  brook  we  traveled  it  up 
a  distance  through  a  meadow  and  Jake 
posted  me  at  a  pool  which  he  said  was 
one  of  the  best  on  the  stream.  “Now,” 
say's  he,  “I’ll  go  down  to  where  the  brook 
enters  the  lake  and  fish  up.  You  also 
keep  fishin’  upstream — there’s  a  lot  of  good 
trout  Water  above  here.  You’d  better  wade 
right  up  the  middle  of  the  brook  instead  of 
fishin’  from  the  bank  where  the  brush  is 
thick.  You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  gettin’ 
drowned  because  it’s  not  more’n  three  feet 
deep  anywhere.”  “What  about  the  lan¬ 
tern  ?”  says  I,  very  inquisitive.  “I’m  gonna 
put  it  out  and  leave  it  here,”  says  Jake. 
“You  leave  it  here  and  I’ll  .put  it  out,”  says 
I,  very  obliging.  “All  right,”  says  Jake, 
“but  don’t  try  to  fish  with  a  lantern  in  one 
hand  and.  a  pole  in  t’other.  So  long  and 
good  luck.”  Jake  disappeared  in  the  gloom 
while  I  sat  there  fighting  off  mosquitoes. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  light  might  be 
attracting  these  pests,  so  after  looking  at 
my  watch  ("which  lacked  only  15  minutes 
of  midnight),  lighting  my  pipe  and  draping 
a  couple  of  appetizing  angle-worms  on  my 
hook  I  blew  out  the  lantern. 

Honest,  the  darkness  was  so  thick  you 
could  slice  it.  With  both  eyes  open  I 
couldn’t  see  an  inch  ahead  of  my  nose. 
I  sat  there  puffing  away  and  waiting  for 
midnight.  The  “skeeters”  still  continued 
to  gnaw  fiercely  and  I  smeared  some  fly- 
dope  over  my.  face  and  hands.  They 
seemed  to  like  this  stuff,  however — I  could 
hear  ’em  lickin’  their  chops  and  fightin’ 
each  other  for  choice  positions  where  the 
dope  was  smeared  thickest  on  my  face. 
After  waiting  what  seemed  to  be  an  hour 
I  struck  a  match  and  looked  at  my  watch. 
As  it  flickered  out  both  hands  rested  on 
the  grisly  midnight  hour.  Rising  I  waded 
by  faith  and  feel  into  the  brook  until  I 
seemed  to  be  about  in  midstream,  then  I 
swung  my  baited  hook  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  ahead  and  dropped  it  into  the  pool. 

Hardly  had  I  heard  the  split-shot  tinkle 
on  the  surface  when — -biff ! — one  had  it ! 
Ever  since  that  instant  I  KNOW  a  trout 
can  see  in  the  dark.  I  was  so  surprised 
and  taken  off  my  guard  that  I  yanked  vio¬ 
lently  upward  on  the  rod  with  both  hands. 
The  result  was  the  trout  went  perhaps  100 
feet  into  the  air!  I  stood  there  listening 
and  presently  I  heard  it  drop  in  the  grass 
near  the  brook.  Blundering  up  the  bank 
I  stood  listening.  There  was  a  faint  rustle 
just  ahead  of  me.  Dropping  on  my  hands 
and  knees  I  began  feeling  quietly  about 


for  the  trout.  Suddenly  my  hands  came  in 
contact  with  it  and  I  grasped  the  cold, 
clammy  thing,  before  I  realized,  even  in 
the  dark,  that  it  was  no  trout  I  had  hold 
of !  Then  I  dropped  it  with  a  derisive 
shriek  and  jumped  backward!  Striking  a 
match  I  held  it  down  in  time  to  see  a  big 
slimy  water-snake  glide  away  toward  the 
brook !  As  the  match  went  out  my  hair 
nearly  pushed  my  hat  off! 

AFTER  that  experience  I  concluded  the 
trout  was  probably  a  small  one  and 
not  worth  hunting  for  anyhow,  so 
I  floundered  back  into  the  brook  and  tried 
again  repeatedly,  but  got  no  rise.  I  thought 
this  was  very  curious  until  I  found  there 
was  no  worm  on  my  hook,  so  I  rebaited 
(by  feel).  Scarcely  had  I  dropped  the 
hook  into  the  pool  until  another  had  it. 
This  time  I  was  more  careful.  Lifting  the 
wiggling  fish  into  the  air  I  held  out  my 
free  hand  and  swung  the  trout  toward  me 
in  the  darkness,  but  the  slippery  thing 
missed  my  hand  and  hit  me  a  cold,  clammy 
wallop  right  across  the  face !  Then  I  went 
up  the  pole  hand  over  hand  and  down  the 
line  until  I  came  to  the  trout,  removing  it 
from  the  hook.  I  tried  to  slip  it  Into  the 
basket,  but  in  the  darkness  it  missed  the 
slot  and  fell  back  into  the  brook ! 

Then  I  tried  to  locate  my  hook  to  feel 
if  it  needed  rebaiting,  but  I  couldn’t  find 
it  anywhere.  Feeling  along  the  pole  and 
following  up  the  line  I  finally  located  the 
hook  in  the  slack  of  my  pants.  In  getting 
it  loose  I  brought  away  part  of  the  slack. 
Just  then  a  playful  trout  who  wasn’t  watch¬ 
ing  where  he  was  going  bumped  me  on 
the  ankle.  I  gave  a  yelp  and  went  into  the 
air  about  three  feet.  I  guess  that  snake 
was  still  on  my  mind.  By  this  time  my 
hook  was  fast  again — this  time  in  a  tree- 
limb  above  my  head,  too  high  to  reach,  so 
I  wound  up  the  line  on  the  end  of  the  pole 
and  broke  it,  leaving  the  hook  in  the  tree. 

I  spent  the  next  half  hour  hunting  for  the 
lantern.  Lighting  it  I  tied  on  another 
hook,  rebaited,  blew  out  the  light  and  went 
to  fishing,  but  I  couldn’t  get  another  rise — 
I  guess  I  had  stirred  up  the  pool  so  much 
the  fish  were  nervous ;  either  that,  or  the 
trout  that  got  away  had  warned  the  others. 

I  started  upstream,  feeling  my  way  in  the 
water  step  by  step.  I  had  progressed  quite 
a  little  distance  and  was  getting  along  fine 
when  somebody  hit  me  an  awful  jolt  right 
across  the  bridge  of  the  nose !  I  saw  all 
kinds  of  fireworks  and  before  thinking 
struck  back  in  self-defense — and  skinned 
my  knuckles  on  a  tree  which  had  fallen 
across  the  brook !  A  short  distance  above 
the  tree  I  stepped  on  a  slanting,  mossy 
stone,  my  foot  skidded  and  down  I  went 
(continued  on  page  504) 
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THE  PATRIOTIC  SPORT  OF  AMERICA 

A  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  DRILL  THAT  COORDINATES  MIND  AND  MUSCLES 
UNTIL  THEY  ACT  AS  SMOOTHLY  AS  A  WELL  OILED  PIECE  OF  MACHINERY 

By  GEORGE  W.  PECK 


WHAT  is  the  romance  which 
seems  to  hover  like  a  halo  over 
that  sporting  arm  which  for 
so  many  years  in  all  civilized  lands 
has  been  known  as  the  fowling  piece? 

To  the  gun  lover  of  yesterday  noth¬ 
ing  was  more  beautiful  than  those  ar¬ 
tistically  browned  Damascus  tubes 
and  to-day,  in  this  progressive  age  of 
unfigured  fluid  steel  the  old  Damascus 
barrel  is  still  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  to  its  owner. 

With  the  passing  of  the  muzzle 
loader  came  the  possibilities  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  shot  delivery  and  the  choke- 
bore  was  born- — a  broad  leap  from  oc¬ 
casional  accidental  close  results  in  the 
true  cylinder  to  a  made-to-order  con¬ 
centration  which  would  register  from 
70  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  in  a  30- 
inch  circle  at  40  yards. 

But,  with  all  the  progress,  if  you  are 
pleased  to  thus  term  the  machine- 
made  factory  results  of  to-day,  the  ro¬ 
mance  clings  and  the  shooter  becomes 
affectionately  attached  to  his  game  or 
trap  gun,  be  it  double,  single  or  re¬ 
peater.  This  condition  of  mind  is  not 
unusual  in  other  sports,  for  there  is 
poetry  in  the  noiseless  spin  of  the 
Milam  and  Meek  that  have  made  so 
much  piscatorial  history.  The  “kick” 
of  the  bass  rod,  as  our  modern  Isaac 
makes  an  overhead  cast,  tells  him  with 
telegraphic  accuracy  that  the  bait  is 
properly  launched  and  careful  thumb¬ 
ing  of  the  spool  will  land  it  on  the 
lily  pad.  The  canoeist  has  his  favor¬ 
ite  paddle  which  he  loves  to  manipu¬ 
late  and  making  the  long  sweep  with 
the  little  sculling  motion  at  the  wind¬ 
up  of  the  stroke  he  knows  that  he  can 
keep  the  prow  of  his  craft  true  to 
point  all  day  without  switching  sides. 

Then  there  is  our  far  ranging 
golfer  with  a  bag  of  sticks — each  cut 
out  for  its  particular  work — how  well 
does  he  know  them.  Yes,  there  is  a 
world  of  romance  in  it  all — all  that 
has  to  do  with  Nature’s  open  air  stage 
setting  and  trapshooting  alone  stands 
out  in  open  defiance  of  the  elements 
as  a  year-around  sport.  Though  the 
devotees  of  other  pastimes  are  forced 
to  give  up  their  favorite  sport  for  at 
least  six  months  of  the  year,  neither 
the  Arctic  winters  of  far  off  Alaska 
nor  the  blizzards  of  the  Middle  West 
hold  any  terrors  for  the  trapshooter, 
and  from  Nome  to  New  Jersey  he 
harks  to  the  call  of  the  clay.  He  may 
be  a  transient  in  a  strange  town,  but 
if  he  is  a  trapshooter  he  will  locate  the 
“shooting  shack”  and  be  on  hand  at  the 
weekly  gathering  though  the  drifts  reach 
the  eaves.  His  gun  case  is  his  introduc¬ 
tion;  he  “speaks  the  language”  and  is 
welcomed  accordingly.  And,  if  there  is 
no  shoot  scheduled,  his  spare  time  will 
undoubtedly  be  passed  at  the  local  gun 
store,  where  he  is  pretty  sure  of  finding 


This  is  a  sport  for  women  as  well  as  men 


some  one  who  will  converse  with  him 
intimately  on  the  topics  of  the  traps. 

Intimately'  is  the  proper  word,  for  no 
other  sport,  with  its  followers  scattered 
all  over  the  broad  land,  can  so  effectually 
act  the  magnet  and  bring  them  to  a 
given  point  of  compass.  For  example, 
witness  the  Grand  American  Handicap. 
At  this  super  tournament  the  magnet 


calls  its  units  a  thousand  strong  with 
700  or  800  shooting  through  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  all  on  a  brother-like  foot¬ 
ing  of  intimacy  which  carries  with  it 
lasting  memories  and  fond  anticipation 
of  the  next  reunion.  Gunner  Jack 
from  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Gunner 
Tom  from  Portland,  Maine,  are 
squadded  together  and  waiting  for  the 
working  squad  to  finish  so  they  may 
take  their  respective  pegs.  Though 
they  never  have  met  before,  there  is 
no  strained  formality  in  their  inter¬ 
course — “they  belong.” 

One  continent  cruising  trapshot 
once  declared  himself  thus:  “Show  me 
a  town  without  a  trapshooting  club 
and  I’ll  show  you  a  town  where  the 
hookworm  abideth  and  waxeth  fat.” 
This  gentleman  may  have  been  a  bit 
prejudiced,  but  with  the  country 
dotted  by  trapshooting  clubs  it  does 
seem  that  towns  so  represented  are 
up  to  the  minute  in  everything  that 
spells  success  to  a  municipality. 

Even  the  old-time  follower  of  the 
Patriotic  Sport  is  often  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  its  all-absorbing  fascination. 
He  analyzes  it  carefully,  studying  the 
several  factors  that  contribute  to  his 
enjoyment;  the  gun  itself,  a  man’s 
companion,  distinguishes  the  owner  as 
a  man’s  man  and  that  in  itself  carries 
a  measure  of  satisfaction.  It  is  one 
thing  to  own  a  gun  and  quite  another 
to  know  how  to  handle  it.  That  is 
where  the  trapshooter  shines,  for,  to 
be  a  success  at  the  traps,  his  gun  must 
be  part  of  him.  Nor  can  one  assume 
this  close  relationship,  for  the  keen 
eye  of  the  trapshot  will  pick  the  novice 
the  moment  the  latter  throws  a  gun 
to  his  shoulder,  whether  at  the  traps, 
in  the  gun  room  at  home,  or  in  the 
store  and  will  be  ready  to  help  him. 

BUT,  after  all,  there  may  be  one 
forceful  factor  which  beckons  to 
the  shooter  and  draws  him  on 
from  one  shoot  to  another,  from  one 
tournament  to  another,  and  finally  to 
that  annual  classic— the  Grand  Amer¬ 
ican  Handicap.  Brother  “Walton,” 
you  still  remember  just  how  you  felt 
when  that  bait  landed  on  the  lily  pad. 
It  was  a  masterly  cast  and  you 
thumbed  the  spool  with  a  delicacy  of 
touch  that  prevented  the  backlash,  yet 
saved  the  momentum  till  the  bait 
found  its  resting  place,  then  the  gentle 
pull  which  flicked  it  into  the  water  and 

then — snap — splash - !  Was  it  a  red 

eye,  Pal?  Mine  was — just  a  shade  over 
four  pounds  and  the  fight  he  put  up  was 
magnificent.  Well,  that  is  the  way  you 
feel  when  you  break  targets.  You  get  a 
nasty  sidewinder  with  the  wind  at  its 
tail  or  a  rough  cookie  towering  into  the 
nor-easter  and  you  have  got  to  do  some 
tall  calculating  with  no  time  to  spare. 
If  you  have  held  right  and  touched  off 
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right — if  your  co-ordination  was  work¬ 
ing,  a  black  ink  spot  on  the  atmosphere 
registers  your  kill  and  you  experience  a 
regular  lily  pad-black  bass  thrill.  If  you 
miss — well,  it’s  like  a  backlash  and  the 
more  uncanny  things  you  say  under  your 
breath  the  more  human  you  are. 

It  isn’t  deemed  wise  to  put  all  of  one’s 
eggs  in  the  same  basket  and  if  you  are 
inclined  to  be  a  one-sport  sportsman, 
perchance  allowing  golf,  tennis,  fishing 
or  the  canoe  to  suffice,  better  give  trap¬ 
shooting  a  try-out.  It  is  there  that  you 
will  find  a  spine-stiffening  sport,  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  both  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  and  for  companions  the  finest  lot 
of  he  men  that  the  continent  produces. 

THE  Grand  American  Handicap  Tour¬ 
nament  for  1918,  the  largest  trap¬ 
shooting  event  of  the  world,  will  be 
held  in  Chicago  and  at  the  South  Shore 
Country  Club. 

This  choice  of  location  is  one  which 
will  be  enthusiastically  approved  by  all 
who  attend  the  1918  Handicap,  for  every 
participant  and  spectator  will  testify  that 
he  was  royally  welcomed  and  entertained 
by  this  great  club  of  this  great  metrop¬ 
olis  at  the  foot  of  the  lakes. 

Chicago  is  always  interesting,  but  this 
summer  it  will  be  more  interesting  than 
ever.  In  addition  to  the  usual  attractions 
of  huge  stores,  stockyards,  wholesale 
houses,  giant  office  buildings,  brilliant 
theatres,  beautiful  parks,  lake  excursions, 
bathing  beaches,  its  Lincoln  Park  Zoo, 
and  dozens  of  other  features,  there  is  the 
fascinating  atmosphere  of  the  war  about 
the  city. 

Situated  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  the 
streets  are  always  full  of  “Jackies”  on 
leave  and  the  wonderful  Jackie  Band  led 
by  Lieut  John  Philip  Sousa  is  often  seen 
in  parades  and  concerts.  Fort  Sheridan 
with  its  thousands  of  soldiers  is  even 
•closer.  Boys  in  khaki  by  the  hundred 
pass  through  Chicago  every  day  on  their 
way  to  or  from  their  cantonments.  Offi¬ 
cers  from  the  rank  of  General  down, 
brush  elbows  with  visitors  in  hotels  and 
clubs  and  always  there  are  many  French, 


Belgian  and  English  officers  and  army 
men  in  the  city  on  recruiting  missions 
or  sent  here  to  recuperate  from  wounds. 
There  are  frequent  opportunities  to  hear 
these  men  direct  from  the  fighting  front, 
tell  of  their  experiences. 


The  67  acres  of  ground  around  are 
dotted  with  other  fine  buildings  and  are 
as  handsomely  kept  as  any  park;  they 
contain  golf  links,  bathing  beaches,  and 
facilities  for  tennis,  horseback  riding  and 
other  sports  beside  trapshooting,  which 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  chief  pastimes 
of  the  two  thousand  and  more  members. 

The  general  headquarters  of  the  Grand 


There  is  always  some  one  ready  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  beginner.  This  time  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Jack  Fanning  is  coaching  a 

newcomer  in  fundamental  principles. 

It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  visitors 
last  year  were  amazed  at  the  beauty  and 
completeness  of  the  South  Shore  Coun¬ 
try  Club  grounds  and  buildings.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  Club  House  one  is  impressed 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  architecture 
and  furnishings.  The  main  building  is 
550  feet,  or  nearly  two  blocks  long,  cov¬ 
ering  a  ground  area  of  90,000  square  feet, 
and  has  every  possible  equipment  for 
pleasure  and  convenience  —  including 
dining  rooms,  ball  rooms,  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments,  library,  billiard  room,  immense 
hallways  and  lounging  rooms,  a  colossal 
kitchen  and  wonderful  draperies  and 
other  furnishings  aggregating  a  cost  in 
all  totaling  over  $500,000  for  the  building 
and  contents. 


American  Handicap  will  be  in  the 
Club’s  shooting  lodge,  which  is  at  the 
north  end  of  the  grounds  adjoining 
Jackson  ark  and  is  convenient  access 
by  street  car,  railroad  or  automobile. 

Strung  along  the  lake  for  almost  a 
half  mile  will  be  the  traps  and  other 
equipment  necessary  for  the  meet.  As 
was  the  case  last  year,  the  targets  will 
be  thrown  out  over  the  water,  thus 
providing  the  perfect  sky  background 
unbroken  by  trees  or  buildings  which 
makes  for  high  scores  and  close  con¬ 
tests.  The  club  has  made  every  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  its  guests  during  the  shoot 
and  the  different  events  are  scheduled 
to  be  run  off  in  the  same  perfect  way  as 
characterized  the  1917  Handicap. 

Visitors  can  find  reasonable  priced  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  club  or  at  nearby 
hotels  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grounds  or 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  itself.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  Railroad  furnishes  the  most 
frequent  and  rapid  transportation  of  any 
suburban  service  in  the  world,  and  one 
may  sleep  in  the  famous  loop  district, 
eat  breakfast  at  some  well-known  res¬ 
taurant,  and  reach  the  grounds  in.  plenty 
of  time  for  the  first  shot  on  any  day’s 
program,  and  yet  not  be  hurried. 

Since  every  trapshooter  is  a  potential 
defender  of  this  country,  Chicago  will  be 
doubly  glad  this  year  to  welcome  the 
best  gun  experts  from  every  section  of 
the  United  States. 


A  sport  that  can  be  indulged  in  most  any  place  and  any  time 


THE  invasion  of  France  by  goodly 
numbers  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  American  manhood,  each  and 
every  one  quite  intent  on  feeding  the 
Kaiser’s  co-workers  a  plentiful  supply 
of  American  lead,  recalls  the  invasion 
of  England  by  a  band  of  American 
shooters  in  1901,  but  this  band  was  not 
in  a  war-like  mood. 

It  was  the  idea  of  the  shooters  who 
journeyed  to  England  16  years  ago  to 
wise  up  the  Britishers  on  some  angles 
of  the  shooting  game  they  had  no 
knowledge  of— and  they  did — just  as 
the  young  men  of  to-day  are  going  to 
enlighten  the  followers  of  Wilhelm. 

It  was  a  classy  gang  of  gun  pointers 
that  invaded  England  and  it  is  a  classy 
gang  of  gun  pointers  now  in  France. 
General  Pershing  is  the  leader  of  the 
present  force,  while  Paul  North  was 
the  leader  of  the  army  of  1901.  North 
discovered  that  the  British  were 
anxious  to  meet  a  team  of  American 
trapshooters  and  North  with  Tom 
Marshall  made  arrangements  with 
Captain  Butts  for  the  overseas  trip. 
(continued  on  page  493) 
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Th/eKin^  Party 
“^Breaks  thmu^b  the 


Mangrove  to  Shark  River 


By  W.  LIVINGSTON  LARNED.  Decorations  by  the  author 


THE  morning  of  March  nth!  Awak¬ 
ening  now,  with  each  successive 
dawn,  brought  none  of  the  old-time 
joy.  Once  they  had  eagerly  awaited  these 
ghostly,  pink  daybreaks,  with  their  pano¬ 
ramic  beauty  and  their  incessant  hum  of 
insect  or  call  of  bird.  Mr.  King  and  the 
boys  were  now  in  no  mood  to  look  for  Na¬ 
ture’s  artistic  whims.  The  expedition  had 
narrowed  down  to  a  desperate  attempt  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  until  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  situation  should  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  struggle  on. 

And  to  Mr.  King,  at  least,  that  hour  had 
arrived.  He  saw  the  dial  of  his  watch 
through  a  haze,  for  his  eyes  were  blurred 
and  his  head  buzzing.  He  remembered 
struggling,  as  he  attempted  to  get  upon  his 
feet.  It  was  weakness — physical  weak¬ 
ness  !  Six  o’clock,  with  all  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  muck  and  saw  grass  and  stunted 
myrtles,  bathed  in  strange  light. 

It  was  eleven  before  they  could  proceed. 
Twice  Mr.  King  fainted  and  the  boys 
dashed  wet  leaves  into  his  face  and  forced 
hot  cabbage  palm  broth  between  his  dry 
lips.  For  they  had  made  a  fire  and  scoured 
the  little  island  for  all  that  it  provided 
in  the  way  of  food. 

There  were  any  number  of  shallow 
waterways  leading  to  the  southward  and 
they  selected  one  at  random :  the  widest 
and  deepest.  There  was  a  current.  This 
Mr.  King  could  easily  ascertain.  It  was 


inspiring  to  watch  the  bending  grass 
and  the  purl  of  the  first  real  “water” 
they  had  observed  in  so  long  a  while. 
It  seemed  illogical  to  suppose  that  this 
current  could  die  out.  It  might  split,  thin¬ 
ning  out  into  many  channels  through  the 
grass,  but  it  would  come  together  again. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  gratifying  absence 
of  marl.  The  boat  required  less  watching. 

Now  they  came  upon  a  course  so  shal¬ 
low  that  it  was  necessary  to  drag  the  boat 
over  the  muck.  All  three  bent  to  this 
task,  although  the  stops  were  frequent 
and  the  pain  of  the  added  exertion  almost 
intolerable.  They  had  fallen  into  a  habit 
of  silence.  Seldom  was  a  word  said. 


Hope  once  more  brought  joy  to  their 
hearts,  long  so  near  to  despair. 

“The  waterways  are  converging,”  said 
Catlow,  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  voice. 

“Looks  that  way  to  me,  too,”  added 
John  Jr. 

Mr.  King  could  only  nod  and  smile — a 
tired,  grim  smile. 

There  was  enough  water  to  float  the 
skiff.  They  dragged  it  through  a  hedge  of 
tall  grass  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  ride  triumphantly  upon  the  surface  of 
a  well-filled  slough.  There  were  Indian 
markers,  too,  swaying  and  bending,  their.1 
white  faces  a  sure  sign  of  deep  water. 
These  pigweed  “stakes”  are  the  Seminole’s 


On  the  pinched  faces  of  the  adventurers  genuine  tragedy  is  written.  This  picture 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Talbot  on  the  deck  of  the  “Powell”  soon  after  the  rescue 


With  tightened  lips  and  weary  bodies,  they 
looked  ever  to  the  South  and  watched  the 
low  fringe  of  mangrove  and  cypress. 
There  was  an  hour  of  this,  when  to  coax 
the  skiff  along  was  a  giant  task,  and  then 


route  sheet  through  the  ’Glades.  As  his 
canoe  passes,  it  bends  them,  disturbs  their 
roots,  and  the  sun  bleaches  them  a  distinct¬ 
ive  shade.  By  2 :30  the  flow  was  so  i 
marked,  that  Mr.  King,  despite  his  illness. 
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began  to  talk  volubly.  There  was  a  touch 
of  the  child— and  of  fever — in  his  great 
happiness.  They  were  “coming  out”  ! 

IT  was  possible  to  sit  in  the  skiff  now, 
and  pole.  Occasionally,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  get  out  and  make  a  tempo¬ 
rary  portage,  but  these  drawbacks  were 
few  and  far  between.  Six  miles  they 
poled,  and  desperation,  mixed  with  tri¬ 
umph,  gave  power  to  exhausted  strength. 
The  saw  grass  was  so  tall  they  could 
scarcely  see  above  it,  but  when  Mr.  King 
steadied  himself  and  looked  around,  he 
could  see  cypress  and  mangrove  again  and 
large  islands,  densely  covered  with  foliage. 

They  ran  into  one  of  these— a  big  fellow, 
at  least  a  mile  long,  where  the  mangrove 
roots,  tightly  knit  and  impenetrable,  of¬ 


ness  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  and  the  di¬ 
rect  character  of 
the  route,  made 
him  yield. 

“We  will  try 
it,”  he  half  whis¬ 
pered  to  his  son, 

and,  smiled,  as  he  thought  of  the  old 
adage,  “Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.” 
It  seemed  so  incongruous  to  quote  it  after 
all  they  had  suffered.  At  times  the  chan¬ 
nel  through  the  hammock  was  so  narrow, 
they  could  reach  out  and  pull  down  the 
flaming  blossoms  of  the  air  plants.  On 
either  side  a  dense  jungle  undergrowth, 
primeval  in  its  character,  reached  as  high 
as  they  could  see,  until  vines  and  creepers 
were  lost  in  the  tops  of  the  myrtle  and  cy¬ 
press.  There  was  three  feet  of  water — - 
pure,  clean  water.  They  drank  of  it,  deep¬ 
ly,  and  filled  their  spare  tins.  O'ccasion- 
ally  low-hanging  vines  were  cut  by  John’s 
still  active  and  expert  machete. 


certain  in¬ 
dications  of 
the  coast 
country. 

Even  then 
Mr.  King, 

for  all  his  knowledge  of 
Gulf,  was  not  sure  of 
ground.  Where  were 
headed?  To  safety — yes. 
to  what  part  of  the 


fered  another  serious  problem.  At  inter¬ 
vals  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet,  dark, 
shadowy  channels  disappeared  into  the 
jungle-like  interior. 

Would  they  cut  through,  on  a  chance,  or 
go  around?  Mr.  King  hesitated  at  enter¬ 
ing.  Fear  possessed  him,  as  he  saw  that 
solid  wall  of  vines,  cypress,  decayed  wood 
and  the  maddening  mangrove  roots.  Yet 
here  was  one  passage,  wider  than  the  rest. 
It  looked  as  if  it  might  see  them  through. 
Although  often  before  they  had  been 
tempted  into  blind  alleys  that  exhausted 
their  fast-failing  strength  to  no  purpose,  yet 
something  in  the  depth  of  water,  the  clear- 


*jijs2gr: 


■  - 


Two  views  of  the  houseboat  “Kennesaw” 
and  the  tender  “Powell” 

In  time,  the  boat  pushed  out  from  this 
tropic  wonderland  and  was  poled  into  an¬ 
other  area  of  tall  saw  grass.  Ahead,  they 
could  see  clumps  of  mangrove,  spotted 
against  the  sky,  cocoa  plums,  bushes  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  on  little  individual  isles,  and 
indefinable  signs  that  to  practised  eyes  were 


the 
his 
they 
But 
coast? 

One  half  mile  further  on  and  they  came 
upon  a  waterway  at  least  twenty  feet  wide. 
It  reached  the  dignity  of  a  “stream.”  With 
tears  in  his  eyes,  Mr.  King  dropped  the 
pole  and  placed  his  hands  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  two  brave  boys. 

“We  are  saved!”  said  he,  “God  has  been 
very  good.  Now  only  can  I  tell  you  that 
there  have  been  many  times  when  I 
doubted  whether  we  could  make  our  escape. 
Rescue  is  assured.” 

THE  sun  had  dipped  below  the  man¬ 
groves,  and  still  they  poled  and  pad- 
died  on.  The  current  was  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  What  was  still  more  encouraging, 
was  the  ever  widening  aspect  of  the  water¬ 
way,  which  was  fed  by  many  small  streams. 

There  was  one  more  hour  of  daylight  and 
they  intended  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
slightest  touch  of  the  paddles  sent  them 
speedily  ahead  on  the  surface  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  water.  Lily  pads  had  materialized,  as 
if  dropped  by  fairy  hands.  To  the  left, 
there  was  tall  timber  and  to  the  right,  saw 
grass,  swaying  with  the  swift  current. 
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The  direction  was  to  the  South,  and  now 
there  were  birds — fluttering  worlds  of  them, 
noisily  active  in  the  cypress  along  shore. 
This  meant  food !  Mr.  King  saw  curlews, 
water  turkey,  great  blue  heron  and  coots. 
There  was  an  egret  or  two,  ducks  and  in 
the  five  feet  of  clear  water,  fish  darted 
here  and  there,  frightened  by  pole  or  pad¬ 
dle.  From  starvation  and  the  No-Man’s- 
Land  of  game,  they  had  now  entered 
upon  the  opposite.  That  night’s  camp 
would  bring  food ! 

The  skiff  passed  through  stretches  of 
very  fine  grass,  not  at  all  kin  to  the  “saw” 
variety,  and,  near  shore,  there  were  ex¬ 
quisitely  modeled  ferns,  not  unlike  the 
common  Maiden  Hair  variety,  pluming  up 
and  over  the  stream.  At  this  point,  the 
waterway  was  no  less  than  two  hundred 
feet  wide. 

“We  must  make  camp  before  dark,” 
suggested  Mr.  King,  “but  there  is ,  of 
course,  a  greater  reason.  On  yonder  shore 
is  a  curlew  rookery.  The  birds  are  making 
nest  for  the  night.  We  will  find  more  eggs 
than  we  can  eat,  to  say  nothing  of  a  spit¬ 
ted  repast.  Catlow,  you  will  dine  like  a 
millionaire,  but  we  must  go  slow.  Too 
much  will  be  bad  for  us,  after  our  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  three  days.” 

They  put  in  to  the  eastern  side,  and  drew 
the  skiff  up  on  a  neat  beach  of  shell  and 
sand  and  black  earth.  The  tents  were 
soon  in  place  under  a  mangrove  clump,  and 
nets  in  position,  for  mosquitoes  hummed 
everywhere.  The  boys  made  a  raid  upon 
the  curlew  rookery.  By  climbing  the  trees, 
they  gained  access  to  nests  without  num¬ 
ber,  and  returned  with  more  eggs  than 
they  could  possibly  use.  It  was  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say— as  Catlow  did — that  there 
were  “thousands  of  eggs.” 

Huge  ferns,  no  less  than  seven  feet  high, 
hedged  in  the  camp,  and  sprayed  over  the 
canvas  of  their  tents.  There  was  the  ad¬ 
ditional  shelter  of  many  trees  with  close, 
impenetrable  masses  of  foliage.  A  camp 
fire  was  built  and  it  possessed  all  of  the 
old  romance  and  cheer  of  the  earlier  nights. 
They  poached  the  curlew  eggs  and  munched 
curlew  meat  with  greater  relish  than  any 
meal  within  memory.  (It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  the  whites  of 
curlew  eggs  do  not  coagulate,  when  cooked, 
as  is  the  case  with  hen’s  eggs.) 

DARKNESS  had  not  settled  finally, 
when  John  saw  a  great  white  heron 
less  than  one  hundred  feet  from 
where  they  were  seated.  Presumably  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  presence,  it  made  ready 
for  its  night’s  rest.  There  was  one  last 
load  in  the  shotgun  and  John  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  it  provide  a  breakfast  for 
camp.  At  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  he 
pulled  the  trigger  and  bagged  his  game! 
It  was  a  young  bird,  splendid  for  eating, 
although  without  plumes  (John  had  never 
lost  interest  in  his  specimens  for  mount¬ 
ing  even  during  the  most  trying  times). 

As  the  very  tired  but  very  happy  adven¬ 
turers  prepared  for  a  good  night’s  rest, 
they  were  serenaded  by  the  cackling  cur¬ 
lews.  Camp  had  been  struck  in  the  heart 
of  their  rookery,  and  the  thicket  was  alive 
with  them.  John’s  last  good  night  remark 
was :  “Mother  Curlew  sings  a  mighty  sweet 
lullaby.”  Optimism  was  in  the  air  on 
awakening.  Although  Mr.  King  had  suf¬ 


fered  all  through  the  night,  he  did  not  per¬ 
mit  his  illness  to  disturb  the  boys,  who 
really  slept  and  who  really  rested,  a  com¬ 
bination  they  had  not  known  during  the 
entire  week  past. 

A  roaring  camp  fire  was  built  beneath  a 


Mr.  Talbot  and  the  two  boys;  he  has  his 
arms  about  Catlow 


friendly  mangrove,  and  Mr.  King  himself 
attended  to  the  cooking  of  John’s  white 
heron.  He  poached  himself  a  number  of 

KING  PARTY  SAFE, 
SURVEYOR  WIRES 
FROM  KEY  WEST 

A  telegram  rrom  John  W. 
King  dated  at  Key  V/est  at  1:45 
o’clock  this  afternoon  brought 
the  welcome  news  that  he  a3 
well  as  John  W.  King,  Jr.,  and 
Wm.  Cafiow,  Jr.,  for  whom 
searching  parties  have  been, 
scouring  the  Everglades  for  ten 
days,  are  safe  and  will  arrive  in 
Miami  on  the  next  train.  No  de¬ 
tails  concerning  their  experien¬ 
ces,  or  how  they  came  to  be  at 
Key  West,  were  given  in  the 
telegram. 

The  King  party  left  Miami  on 
February  10  commissioned  by 
Capt.  J.  F.  Jaudon  to  take  120 
views  of  some  land  on  the  west 
coast  which  Mr.  Jaudon  and  his 
partners  have  bought.  They  were 
to  have  reported  on'"-'  February 
24,  and  are  thus  about  18  days 
over  due. 

Capt.  J&udon  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  men  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  about  them, 
and  they  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  one  of  them  had 
been  injured.  Six  parties  are 
now  in  the  Everglades  search¬ 
ing  for  the  suppoeedly  lost  men. 


the  eggs  but  insisted  that  his  youngsters 
consume  the  bird. 

“I  am  afraid  of  it,”  he  said  to  them,  “my 
stomach  would  not  negotiate  meat  now.  It 


is  best  that  I  stick  to  the  eggs.”  Here 
again,  was  the  type  of  quiet  sacrifice  he 
had  made  continually,  without  their  evei 
suspecting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  die 
not  feel  in  a  condition  to  eat  heartily 
After  doing  with  so  little,  he  realized  thai 
prodigality  of  food  might  have  a  verj 
dangerous  reaction. 

Catlow  explored  the  immediate  vicinitj 
and  discovered  the  faded  signs  of  a  one¬ 
time  camp,  some  hundred  feet  from  shore 
An  aged  tree  grew  on  a  mound  of  muck 
sand  and  clam  shells,  near  the  fork  of  twe 
rivers.  Cut  into  the  bark,  in  a  crude  way 
was  this  inscription : 

“J.  H.  D.,  Feb.  21,  1901.” 

And  beneath  it,  running  the  long  way  o 
the  tree : 

“D.  G.  D.  Riggers,  May  2nd,  1905.” 
Perhaps  the  white  campers  who  venture< 
this  far  into  the  Glade  country,  from  th< 
Gulf  side,  may  see  these  words,  and  knov 
that  the  King  party  found  their  inscrip 
tions,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

And  so,  at  eight  o’clock,  on  the  morninj 
of  the  12th,  they  packed  their  equipmen 
into  the  dear  old  skiff  and  poled  out  upoi 
another  magic  stream,  over  which  the  nois; 
curlews  dipped  and  poised  and  flutterei 
endlessly.  Mr.  King  stood  upon  the  butte 
keg  astern,  with  the  pole,  whilst  John  am 
Catlow  paddled,  as  in  the  old  days.  Eigh 
miles  was  traversed  in  this  fashion,  th 
beauty  of  their  surroundings  increasing  a 
the  stream  widened,  and  its  banks  gre\ 
steadily  more  picturesque. 

“It  is  Shark  River !”  exclaimed  King  Si 
“I  know  where  I  am  now,  boys.  Rescu 
is  almost  within  reach.  The  Manet 
Works,  managed  by  one  Piodela,  is  situ 
ated  on  the  left  bank.  They  manufactur 
tannic  acid  of  the  mangrove  bark.  An 
there  we  shall  find  real  food  and  rea 
clothes  and  real  beds.  Hold  out  a  littl 
longer.  Soon  we  shall  be  safe.” 

A  mile  further  on,  and  the  stream  opene 
suddenly  into  so  large  an  area  of  watei 
that,  to  their  tired  eyes,  it  seemed  almo: 
an  ocean.  It  was  Tarpon  Lake,  and  th 
Shark  River  led  down  from  it  to  the  Gul 

A  familiar  sound  forced  both  John  an 
Catlow  to  their  feet;  paddles  poised  in  aii 

“Put-put — put-put — put-put !” 

“A  motor  boat !”  Catlow  all  but  shriekei1 

How  the  King  party  met  Mr.  Richmon 
Talbot  on  Tarpon  Lake  and  joined  hand 
with  civilization  again,  is  best  told  in 
graphic  letter  written  to  the  author  of  th: 
narrative  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself.  That  th 
long  arm  of  Coincidence  reached  across  th 
miles  and  put  a  final,  dramatic  touch  to  th 
expedition,  is  particularly  interesting  an 
significant.  Mr.  King’s  brother  had  bee 
associated  with  Mr.  Talbot  in  certain  in 
portant  engineering  jobs. 

Mr.  Talbot’s  letter  is  quoted  in  full,  e? 
actly  as  it  was  written : 

“Dear  Mr.  Larned : 

“Referring  to  our  recent  conversation, 
am  sending  you  the  following  notes  whic 
I  hope  may  be  of  some  service  to  you: 

“At  the  time  of  the  King  incident,  I  w« 
anchored  in  Tarpon  Bay  at  the  head  ( 
Shark  and  Harney  Rivers.  I  had  start* 
out  early  in  the  morning  to  make  a  tr 
through  the  head  waters  of  Little  Shai 
River  up  to  the  Glades  and  as  I  had  four 
a  school  of  small  tarpon  in  one  of  tl 
runs,  I  was  floating  slowly  in  a  narro 
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creek  when,  with  my  two  guides,  I  saw  a 
boat  in  the  distance.  We  stopped,  as  is 
the  custom  in  the  country,  for  at  times  the 
Indians  and  others  have  a  wish  to  go  on 
their  way  ungreeted.  However,  as  we 
noted  that  the  people  were  paddling,  we 
started  up  and  shortly  met  them.  We  saw 
at  once  that  they  were  in  pretty  bad  shape. 
The  man  in  the  party  asked  if  we 
had  any  crackers.  I  asked  why  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  ten  days  and  would  like 
to  buy  something.  As  at  all  times, 

I  had  a  24  hours’  supply  of  food  in 
my  boat  and  we  at  once  went  in  the 
shade  of  some  bushes  and  got  out 
some  provisions  and  made  some 
cocoa.  The  man  and  boys  were 
ravenously  hungry,  having  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  for  about  ten  days  except 
boiled  garfish  and  the  cabbage  from 
the  palm  tree.  They  had  no  salt  and 
pepper  and  of  course  the  water  in 
the  Glades  had  been  very  stagnant. 

Their  clothing  was  in  shreds  and 
they  were  suffering  badly  from  red 
ticks.  I  was  of  course  very  careful 
of  what  I  gave  them  to  eat  and  was 
cautious  in  only  giving  them  what  I 
thought  they  could  digest.  At  the 
time  I  found  them,  I  did  not  know 
that  anyone  had  been  lost  in  the 
Glades  as  they  had  left  Miami  after 
I  had  started  my  trip  and  I  had  had 
ao  papers  for  some  little  time.  As 
they  only  had  had  three  quarts  of 
fresh  water  and  were  then  in  salt 
♦vater  at  least  30  miles  from  the 
julf,  without  cartridges  and  no 
ackle  that  could  be  used  in  the 
fivers,  and  as  it  would  have  been 
mpossible  for  them  to  get  any  fresh 
A'ater  unless  they  met  some  passing 
>oat  and  this  was  doubtful  unless 
hey  reached  the  Gulf,  my  guides  and 
v  decided  that  the  King  party  had 
>een  in  very  great  danger.  Besides 
laving  a  long  paddle,  they  would 
Iso  have  had  to  contend  with 
trong  head  tides.  I  towed  their 
,anoe  slowly  back,  a  distance  of  4 
>r  s  miles,  to  the  houseboat  ‘Kenne- 
aw,’  King  steering  his  canoe  in  the 
,»ack  with  a  paddle.  On  the  way 
ack,  a  small  branch  struck  him  and 
s  he  was  so  weak  he  was  swept 
verboard  and  had  great  difficult}' 
etting  back  into  the  boat,  but  finally 
id  so  with  the  assistance  of  the  two 
,oys.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  had  lost 


as  he  assumed  naturally  that  his  wife  was 
terribly  worried.  Curiously  enough,  the 
day  after  we  met  King  we  found  a  New 
York  paper  about  two  weeks  old,  which 
gave  an  account  of  some  people  who  had 
been  lost  in  the  Glades.  We  had  not  noted 
this  article  when  we  got  the  paper  and 
you  can  imagine  King’s  interest  in  reading 


spots  in  the  branches  are  fluttering 
masses  of  curlews 


The  center  photograph  shows  the  broad  upper 
reaches  of  Shark  River;  below,  the  shores  of  a  ’gator 
pool  at  the  western  edge  of  the  ’Glades 


is  revolver  in  about  10  feet  of  water,  but 
lis  was  finally  recovered  by  one  of  the 
aides  diving  after  it.  We  finally  reached 
le  houseboat  and  I  at  once  consulted  the 
octor  who  was  with  me,  but  he  was  quite 
1  with  rheumatism.  He  told  me  I  should 
ie  great  caution  in  feeding  King  and  the 
)ys  and  should  give  them  simply  soup, 
itmeal,  prune  juice,  etc.  This  diet  was 
•ntinued  until  •  Mr.  King  and  his  party 
ere  able  to  leave  the  houseboat  and  I 
ien  sent  them  on  my  tender,  the  ‘Powell,’ 
1  which  they  had  lived,  to  the  bark  fae¬ 
ry  at  the  south  of  Shark  River,  where 
'ey  went  to  Key  West  on  the  Bark  Com- 
iny’s  little  schooner  and  from  Key  West 

Miami  by  rail. 

King  was  extremely  anxious  to  get 
ord  back  to  his  family  that  he  was  safe, 


it  as  he  had  not  known  that  any  efforts 
had  been  made  to  find  him.  Another  co¬ 
incidence  was  that  I  found,  a  day  or  so 
after  talking  with  King,  that  his  brother, 
William  R.  King,  had  been  a  superintend¬ 
ent  for  my  firm  on  some  very  large  con¬ 
tract  work  for  a  number  of  years. 

“Several  things  particularly  impressed 
me  meeting  King:  He  had  not  seen  a  liv¬ 
ing  being  crossing  the  Glades.  His  atti¬ 
tude  and  that  of  the  boys  regarding  the 
food  first  given — if  they  dropped  any 
crumbs  when  breaking  a  cracker,  they 
carefully  picked  them  up.  I  also  found, 
on  talking  with  the  boys,  that  all  the  food 
had  been  divided  in  three  for  quite  some 
time  and  that  Mr.  King  had  said  that  on 
account  of  some  stomach  trouble  he  could 
not  eat  his  food  and  re-divided  his  por¬ 


tion  among  the  two  boys.  This  action,  I 
found,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  King  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  all  three  could  not 
be  saved  and  he  had  decided  that  at  any 
rate  the  boys’  strength  would  be  conserved 
so  that  they  at  least  could  get  out. 

I  do  hope  you  can  publish  something  re¬ 
garding  the  necessity  of  people  using  cau¬ 
tion  in  feeding  anyone  found  after 
having  been  lost,  as  I  am  most  sure 
that  if  the  ordinary  food  were  given 
them,  serious  secondary  results 
would  follow. 

“Yours  very  truly, 
“Richmond  Talbot.” 
The  battle  scarred  skiff  was  made 
fast  to  the  motor  boat  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  Shark  River.  Bathed, 
massaged,  supplied  with  clean  clothes, 
and  under  the  experienced  minister¬ 
ing  care  of  a  physician,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  party,  Dr.  Thorpe,  of 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
the  adventurers  were  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  great,  Providential 
agency  had  sent  Mr.  Talbot  trolling 
for  tarpon  that  day  on  the  lake. 

When  in  shape  to  travel,  they  took 
the  schooner  “Centennial”  for  Key 
West.  This  was  on  Tuesday  at  2  :30 
and  py  Wednesday  noon  they  were 
in  Key  West.  The  skiff  and  all  it 
contained  went  along  and  was  finally 
towed  back  to  Miami.  That  same 
little  boat  is  now  busy  at  other  tasks 
on  Biscayne  Bay. 

A  Jacksonville  paper  and  the  New 
York  Herald,  purchased  in  Key 
West,  told  the  trio  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  character  of  their  fame.  Not  a 
day  had  passed  that  did  not  carry 
an  anxious  mention  of  the  ’Glade 
search.  At  Key  West  Mr.  King  sent 
a  telegram  to  Captain  Jaudori  an¬ 
nouncing  their  safety  and  barely 
hinting  at  the  hardships  of  the  trip. 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  mes¬ 
sage  an  automobile  sped  out  to  the 
Tamiami  Trail  to  carry  the  tidings 
to  Theodore  Junkin,  half-brother  to 
young  Catlow,  and  Roy  Osteen,  who 
were  preparing  to  enter  the  treacher¬ 
ous  ’Glades  fully  equipped  for  the 
journey  to  the  west  coast  in  search 
of  the  lost  ones.  They  gladly  aban¬ 
doned  preparations  for  the  weari¬ 
some  search ;  a  Seminole  runner  was 
sent  into  the  ’Glades  to  call  in  the 
other  scouting  parties. 

The  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
this  point  on  the  west  coast  meant  much 
to  those  who  knew  what  crossing  the 
’Glades  entails.  They  understood  what  the 
trio  must  have  undergone.  Mr.  King’s 
comment,  when  told  of  the  large  number 
of  scouting  parties  who  were  searching  the 
’Glades,  is  illuminative  in  its  ironic  humor. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  he  said  grim¬ 
ly,  there  would  be  no  need  to  send  out  a 
large  number  of  men  to  search  for  miss¬ 
ing  parties — two  men  would  be  enough,  an 
expert  trailer  and  an  undertaker’s  assistant. 

But  who  can  measure  the  joy  of  the  tel¬ 
egrams  to  those  at  home  who  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  believe  that  their  loved  ones  had 
poled  off  into  oblivion  and  eternity,  when 
they  struck  out  for  the  ’Glades  that  bright 
day,  from  the  shimmering  beauty  of  the 
Tamiami  Trail  Canal ! 
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PLUG  MAKING  AS  AN  ANGLER’S  PASTIME 


THE  SIMPLEST  OF  MATERIALS,  ASSEMBLED  WITH  INTEREST  AND  AN  IMITATIVE  EYE,  CAN  BE 
TRANSFORMED  INTO  LURES  WHICH  MAY  PROVE  IRRESISTIBLE  TO  THE  LURKING  FISH 


By  EDWIN  T.  WHIFFEN.  Illustrated  from  drawings  by  the  author 


I  HAVE  read  many  and  interesting  arti¬ 
cles  on  this  subject,  from  which  I  have 
derived  much  pleasure  and  profit.  There 
is  always  a  periodic  demand  for  literature 
on  this  topic,  however,  and,  as  the  art  of 
plug-making  and  plug-casting  is  still  rather 
young,  the  field  may  be  beneficially  sur¬ 
veyed  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  novice,  who  is  ambitious  to  be 
an  out  and  out  sportsman,  and  make  his 
own  equipment  as  far  as  possible,  there 
has  been  one  cardinal  defect  in  all  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  I  have  read,  that  relate  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  List  of  materials,  varie¬ 
ties  of  plugs,  weather  and  water  conditions, 
drawings  or  photographs  of  the  finished 
products  have  been  ample,  but  the  minute 
description,  step  by  step,  of  the  making  of 
plugs,  such  as  may  guide  the  beginner  to 
success  without  over-much  experimentation 
and  discouragement,  has  been  lacking. 

The  action  of  the  plug  in  the  water  is  a 
highly  essential  feature.  Those  marketed 
by  the  large  manufacturers  have  all  been 
thoroughly  tested  under  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  can  be  relied  upon.  At  this 
time  the  amateur  experimenting  with  new 
plugs  or  introducing  new  ideas  is  cau¬ 
tioned  to  try  them  out  on  different  days 
and  in  various  waters  before  trusting  to 
them  implicitly  for  the  success  of  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip,  or  claiming  for  them  any  unusual 
superiority. 

Red  cedar  is  the  best  material  for  the 
bodies  of  the  wooden  plugs.  It  may  read¬ 
ily  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
trouble  in  hunting  up  an  old  stump,  or  a 
few  large  branches.  Sheet  aluminum  is 
suitable  for  the  spinners  and  metal  colors. 
An  old  kettle  or  pan  of  this  metal  furnishes 
a-plenty.  Stout  copper  wire  is  used  in 
making  some  varieties  of  lures.  Roman 
enamel  is  good  material  for  coloring  and 
preserving  the  wooden  plugs ;  and  brass 
screw-eyes  are  useful  in  attaching  hooks. 
Some  triangle  hooks,  or  single  hooks,  if 
you  think  them  more  sportsmanlike;  num¬ 
ber  two  for  the  belly  hooks,  and  number 
three  for  the  tail  hook,  if  you  use  triangles. 
The  size  of  the  single  hook  varies  some¬ 
what  with  the  style  of  the  lure;  but  num¬ 
bers  one  to  2/0  will  be  suitable. 

There  is  still  a  dispute  going  on  between 
the  ‘‘one-hookers”  and  the  “three-hookers,” 
or  sponsors  of  the  triangles.  Some  good 
fishermen  claim  that  a  single  hook  is  more 
sportsmanlike,  as  it  does  not  tear  the  mouth 
of  the  fish  so  badly  in  case  of  a  get  away, 
that  it  puts  the  fish  on  more  even  terms 
with  the  angler,  as  it  makes  escape  more 
possible;  and  that  it  gives  a  better  trim  to 
the  lure,  and  makes  it  swim  more  evenly. 


Others  argue  for  the  triangle,  claiming 
that  it  is  really  more  humane,  as  its  use  is 
more  likely  to  result  in  the  capture  of  the 
fish,  thereby  preventing  toothache  and  large 
dentist’s  bills  for  the  game.  They  claim 
that  they  go  fishing  to  get  fish,  and  not  to 
almost  get  them ;  that  the  triangle  hook, 
being  heavier,  steadies  the  plug,  and  secures 
better  action. 

What  is  the  beginner  to  do?  If  he  lives, 
or  expects  to  fish,  in  a  state  where  the  tri¬ 
angle  hooks  are  practically  proscribed  by 
law,  then  by  all  means  he  will  be  wise  to 
use  the  single  hook.  In  other  states  it 
would  be  well  to  have  hooks  of  both  kinds, 
which  can  be  easily  attached  and  detached. 
Then  the  learner  may  try  both  kinds  until 
he  decides  which  is  the  better  for  him. 

In  the  line  of  tools,  provide  pincers,  file, 
a  pair  of  shears  for  cutting  the  sheet  alu¬ 
minum,  and  sandpaper;  also  a  sharp  knife. 


There  are  various  style  of  baits :  The 
wobbler  (including  the  tango),  the  under¬ 
water  bait  without  a  sideways  motion ;  the 
surface  bait  with  a  collar  of  wood  or 
metal ;  and  the  surface  plug  with  a  spinner 
in  front  or  rear,  or  both.  This  classifica¬ 
tion  gives  four  main  kinds  of  plugs ;  to 
which  may  be  added  feathered  lures  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

The  tango  is  an  easy  plug  to  begin  with. 
A  large  size  is  four  and  three-quarters 
inches  long  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  body  is  made  of  red 
cedar.  The  beveled  front  is  one  and  one- 
half  inches  long,  and  the  flat  front  face 
has  an  angle  of  twenty- five  or  thirty  de¬ 
grees.  The  bottom  of  this  part  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  rounded  to  give  a  suitable  grip  to 
the  brass  screw-eye  which  is  attached  in 
front  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
the  bottom  up.  The  location  of  the  screw- 
eye  is  a  matter  of  adjustment;  before 


painting  the  plug  it  should  be  properly 
placed;  then  remove,  paint  the  plug,  and 
refasten  the  screw-eye. 

The  body  of  the  plug  is  cigar-shaped.  A 
white  body  with  a  red  head  makes  an  at¬ 
tractive  combination.  Two  triangle  hooks, 
size  number  two,  each  attached  to  a  brass 
screw-eye,  and  fastened,  the  first  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  front,  and 
the  second  an  inch  behind  the  first,  exactly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  body,  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  taper  of  the  rear  part  of  the  body 
should  begin  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
from  the  end,  and  should  diminish  so  that 
this  part  is  fairly  pointed.  The  different 
parts  of  this  plug  are  well  represented  in 
the  drawings — top,  side,  bottom. 

A  smaller  size  of  this  variety  is  four 
inches  long,  slenderer  and  smaller  propor¬ 
tionally.  One  triangle  hook,  number  two, 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the 
body,  is  sufficient.  This  bait  has  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  sideswing  motion,  with  an  up  and 
down  dip,  that  makes  its  progress  through 
the  water  appear  startlingly  lifelike. 

MY  favorite  underwater  bait  is  adapt¬ 
ed  from  the  body  of  a  toy  butterfly 
which  the  baby  demolished  one  day. 
It  is  four  inches  long,  and  cigar-shaped, 
with  a  diameter  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  taper  of  the  rear  begins  one 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  end.  The 
front  is  bluntly  rounded.  This  end  is  red; 
the  body  is  yellow,  with  narrow  black  rings 
one-half  inch  apart.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
body  are  short  horizontal  black  lines. 
There  are  two  triangle  hooks,  attached  by 
brass  screw-eyes,  at  distances  respectively 
of  one  and  one-half  and  three  inches  from 
the  front  end.  A  third  triangle  is  attached 
in  a  similar  way  exactly  on  the  pointed  end.  • 
In  order  to  make  this  plug  submerge,  1 
when  reeled  in,  there  is  an  aluminum  collar 
attached  to  the  bottom,  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  behind  the  front.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  this  collar  is  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  work;  as  the  body  may  be  quickly  ,1 
shaped  from  red  cedar  with  your  knife, 
and  then  sandpapered.  Cut  out  a  piece  of  ' 
sheet  aluminum  of  the  shape  indicated  in 
the  drawing.  A  piece  measuring  two  inches 
on  the  outside  curve  will  be  about  right,  , 
for  this  size  of  the  plug.  By  rolling  up 
the  points  slightly,  the  collar  will  receive  1 
the  shape  of  a  section  of  a  cylinder.  It 
should  be  attached  to  the  body  in  the  posi-  J 
tion  indicated  by  three  small,  round-headed 
tacks,  about  half  an  inch  long.  At  the 
front  is  fastened  a  wire  so  bent  as  to  allow 
for  three  different  attachments  of  the  line. 
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to  make  the  plug  swim  at  three  different 
depths.  Any  fairly  stout  wire  will  do. 

This  lure,  “my  own  invented  torment,”  I 
have  named  the  “Yellow  Peril.”  I  have 
had  more  strikes  on  this  plug  than  on  all 
my  other  lures  combined. 

The  two  lures  described  above  swim 
under  water,  and  go  deeper  the  faster  they 
are  reeled  in.  As  soon  as  reeling  is 
stopped,  they  come  to  the  surface.  They 
are  best  used  in  water  of  three  feet  deep 
or  more.  In  shallow  water,  when  reeled  in, 
they  go  to  the  bottom  and  catch  on  weeds, 
stones,  and  the  various  other  obstructions 
that  lie  in  wait  for  the  angler. 


Some  form  of  mother-of-pearl  lure  is 
desirable.  Mine  is  made  of  part  of  a  knife 
handle,  two  and  three-quarter  inches  long, 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide. 
Through  the  holes  at  either  end,  originally 
drilled  for  the  rivets  of  the  knife-handle,  a 
wire  is  passed,  terminating  in  a  loop  at  each 
end.  A  brass  swivel  is  attached  to  one  of 


these  loops,  and  between  the  other  loop  and 
the  end  of  the  mother-of-pearl  is  a  quar¬ 
ter-ounce  weight  to  give  sufficient  momen¬ 
tum  for  a  long  cast.  A  single  hook,  or  a 
triangle,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  brass 
swivel.  This  lure  is  to  be  cast,  and  at  once 
reeled  in,  as  its  weight  causes  it  to  sink 
just  as  soon  as  its  motion  ceases.  When 
drawn  rapidly  through  the  water,  this  lure 
resembles  a  silver-sided  minnow. 

SPINNERS  of  one  shape  and  another 
are  sometimes  good  killers.  A  bass 
fly  tied  on  a  Sproat  hook  from  num¬ 
ber  two  to  2/0  is  attached  to  a  short  wire, 
with  a  snap  loop  at  each  end,  and  with 
space  enough  between  for  the  spinner. 
Good  flies  for  this  purpose  are  the  Mon¬ 
treal,  Silver  Doctor,  Parmachene  Belle, 
Brown  Palmer  or  Hackle,  Coachman,  etc. 
To  make  one  good  kind,  take  a  piece  of 
sheet  aluminum  and  cut  it  into  the  shape 
indicated.  With  the  point  of  your  knife- 
blade  drill  holes  large  enough  to  allow  the 
wire  to  slip  through  easily.  Now  bend  the 
short  pieces  you  have  just  bored  so  that 
they  form  a  right  angle  with  the  main 
part  of  the  spinner.  If  a  wire  is  passed 
through  these  holes,  the  aluminum  shape 
will  spin  readily  when  blown  upon.  Take 
a  piece  of  the  wire  about  two  and  one-half 


inches  long,  and  bend  it  into  a  snap  loop 
at  one  end.  Take  a  small  bead  and  slip  it 
on  the  wire  down  to  the  snap  loop.  Follow 
this  with  the  aluminum  spinner,  and  this 
in  turn  with  another  small  bead.  If  you 
wish  to  make  the  lure  heavy  enough  for 
a  longer  cast,  substitute  a  large  shot, 
drilled  through,  for  each  bead.  Now  bend 
the  straight  end  of  the  wire  into  a  simple 
loop,  for  attaching  the  line.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  bend  the  flanges  or  wings  of 
the  aluminum  shape  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  it  to  revolve  when  drawn  through 
the  water.  Bend  one  wing  partly  to  the 
right,  and  the  other  partly  to  the  left,  so 
that  the  resulting 
shape  resembles  a 
screw-propellor,  until, 
as  you  blow  upon  it 
from  the  front,  the 
aluminum  spins  very 
readily. 

I  will  not  take  time 
and  space  to  describe 
th6  making  of  other 
kinds  o  f  spinners. 
Consult  any  good 
tackle  catalog  and  a 
little  study  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  make 
almost  any  spinner 
you  may  see  there. 
Remember  to  test 
out  your  product  in  the  bath  tub,  or 
elsewhere,  adjusting  it  until  it  works  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  When  the  fishing  sea¬ 
son  comes,  and  you  are  at  the  water  side, 
you  do  not  wish  to  waste  time  unnecessarily 
by  having  to  finish  tackle  only  partly  com¬ 
pleted.  Such  delays  should  be  avoided. 

L  L 
the 
baits 
thus  far 
describ  e  d 
are  of  the 
under¬ 
water  variety,  suitable  for  deep  water, 
but  not  for  the  shallows,  where  some 
kind  of  surface  plug  is  advisable. 
One  good  such  variety  is  the  straight 
plug  with  a  wooden  collar.  The  handles, 
such  as  department  stores  attach  to  bundles 


for  convenience  in  carrying,  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose.  Remove  and  straighten 
the  wire  of  the  handle,  the  wood  of  which 
is  about  four  inches  long,  and  of  the  proper 
diameter,  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Pass 
the  wire  through  the  hole  running  length¬ 
wise  of  the  wood  cylinder,  and  make  a  loop 
at  the  front  end.  Cut  off  the  other  end  of 
the  wire,  leaving  enough  to  make  a  small 
loop,  by  means  of  which  a  triangle  hook  is 


to  be  fastened  to  the  plug  at  the  end.  This 
one  hook  is  perhaps  enough,  though  a  hole 
may  be  bored  through  the  plug,  one  and 


one-quarter  inches  from  the  rear,  end,  and 
single  or  triangle  hooks,  one  on  each  side, 
attached  to  wire  loops  which  are  secured  to 
the  wire  running  lengthwise  through  the 
body  of  the  plug. 

The  diameter  of  the  wooden  collar  should 
be  one  and  one-half  inches.  A  thickness 
of  half  an  inch  gives  weight  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  distance  in  casting.  I  have  found  a 
glistening  white  body  and  a  blood-red 
collar  a  taking  combination. 

I  have  a  plug  of  this  description  before 
me,  as  I  write,  on  which  are  plainly  dis¬ 
cernible  the  tooth-marks  which  a  muscal- 
longe  made.  When  reeled  in  rapidly,  this 
plug  gets  up  quite  a  commotion,  the 
“wash”  caused  by  the  collar  suggesting  a 
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Spinners  cut  from  sheet  aluminum 

and  bent  at  the  dotted  lines 

small  animal  making  frantic  efforts  to  get 
out  of  the  wet. 


I  AM  going  to  describe'  another  kind  of 
surface  plug.  The  wooden  “department 
store”  handle,  described  above,  may 
be  used  as  the  foundation,  but  the 
ends  should  be  worked  to  a  blunt  point,  the 
whole  receiving  a  cigar  shape.  A  spinner 
is  attached  at  the  head. 

In  painting  all  these  lures,  which  require 
it,  use  paint  well  thinned  out,  and  put  on 

thin  coats, 
a  1  1  owing 
each  to 
dry  thor- 
o  u  g  h  1  y, 
before  ap¬ 
plying  the 
next.  Ap- 
p  1  y  first 
the  white 
or  yellow 
paint, 
w  hichever 
the  ground 
color  may 

be,  and  over  this  paint  the  head  red, 
or  put  on  black  rings  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  It  is  neater  to  adjust  the  parts, 
hooks,  collar,  etc.,  disassemble  these,  do 
the  required  painting,  then  re-assemble. 
In  this  way  you  avoid  a  messy  result.  If 
you  use  constant  care  in  your  work,  you 
will  turn  out  a  result  agreeably  surprising 
to  yourself,  both  as  to  appearance  and 
game-taking  qualities. 
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FAVORITE  ATLANTIC  FISHING  RESORTS 

FOR  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  THE  JERSEY  COAST  HAS  BEEN  FAMOUS  AS 
A  FISHING  GROUND  AS  WELL  AS  FOR  EXCELLENT  WILD  FOWL  SHOOTING 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


IN  the  past  quarter  century  Forest  and 
Stream  has  published  many  references  to 
the  famous  gunning  at  “Bill  Chadwicks” 
and  “Ortley’s”  which  points  were  frequent¬ 
ly  termed  “Squan  Beach”  as  an  entirety, 
using  the  names  of  the  proprietors  to  des¬ 
ignate  where  comforts  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds  were  to  be  obtained.  Of  a  truth  it 
may  be  said  that  there  were  no  more  fa¬ 
mous  grounds  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  in 
those  days  for  wild  fowl  shooting,  than 
those  contiguous  to  these  resorts. 

It  is  perhaps  a  quarter  century  since  the 
writer  made  an  appointment  with  Capt.  B 
to  meet  him  at  what  is  now  known  as  Sea¬ 
side  Park,  then  a  wilderness  of  sand  dunes 
and  beach  grass,  for  a  duck  shooting  trip 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  bay.  Our  ob¬ 
jective  was  perhaps  two  miles  below  Ort¬ 
ley’s,  as  previous  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  the  Captain  for  gunners  and 
“stools”  as  decoys  were  then  termed,  to  be 
assembled  at  that  point.  The  day  broke 
with  threatening  weather  and  before  noon 
a  howling  northeaster  was  blowing  which 
increased  with  each  passing  moment. 
Neither  the  Captain  nor  gunners  put  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  I  was  compelled  to  take  shelter 
at  the  only  house  which  was  located  in  that 
lonely  region.  It  was  a  hostelry  kept  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  as  might  stray 
that  way  and  who  might  for  once  put  up 
with  the  comforts  offered.  The  house  was 
a  two  story  structure  built  on  short  piles, 
or  “puncheons”  as  they  were  termed  in 
those  days,  elevated  enough  from  the  sand 
to  allow  the  tides  when  high  to  ebb  and 
flow  through  unobstructed. 

I  was  met  after  repeated  knocking  by  an 
individual  of  impossible  description  as  to 
manners  and  appearance.  While  some  de¬ 
tails  can  be  given,  to  convey  to  the  reader 
his  appearance  as  he  met  me  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  He  was  thin  to  emaciation,  blind 
in  the  left  eye,  and  he  wore  a  sprig  of  chin 
beard  which  would  defy  the  cunning  of  an 
accomplished  comedian  to  imitate  success¬ 
fully.  His  thin  legs  were  encased  in  high 
cow-hide  boots  and  the  few  words  which  I 
was  able  to  extract  from  him  were  pitched 
in  a  high  tenor  which  might  be  character¬ 
ized  a  “squeal.”  He,  however,  ’sposed  they 
could  take  keer  of  me,  and  I  was  led  into 
a  dilapidated  bar-room  with  its  rows  of 
dingy  bottles  and  their  most  questionable 
contents.  His  wife,  a  personage  as  un¬ 
couth  as  himself  but  of  a  sunny  disposi¬ 
tion  and  a  strong  tendency  to  be  talkative, 
and  a  daughter  of  perhaps  fifteen  years 
constituted  the  family.  Both  seemed  to  be 
timid  in  action  as  well  as  speech  when  in 
“pater’s”  presence  and  they  enlisted  my 
sympathy  from  the  first  moment.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  poverty  all  about  was  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  it  was  with  misgivings  that 
I  contemplated  the  forthcoming  supper 
which  was  soon  in  course  of  preparation. 
Here  was  another  surprise  and  welcome 
one,  for  while  the  table  and  its  furnishing 
were  commonplace  in  the  extreme,  the  ham 
and  eggs  and  hot  biscuit  were  of  the  best 


HIS  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Hulit’s 
articles  on  the  resorts  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  An  enthusiastic 
fisherman  of  many  years’  experience 
coupled  with  keen  observation,  Mr. 
Hulit  is  well  qualified  to  zvrite  with 
authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  surf  fishing.  Any  question  upon 
these  or  allied  subjects  will  be  an¬ 
swered  by  him  fully.  Mr.  Hulit  may 
be  addressed  at  this  office  in  care  of 
Forest  and  Stream. —  [Editors.] 


and  a  savory  cup  of  coffee  gave  a  zest  to 
the  whole. 

After  supper  all  endeavor  to  draw  mine 
host  into  a  general  conversation  failed. 
Nothing  but  monosyllabic  replies  were  to 
be  gained ;  seated  squarely  on  the  middle  of 
his  back  in  a  chair  tilted  back  against  the 
wall  with  one  leg  thrown  across  the  other 
and  hat  drawn  across  the  eyes  my  host 
was  a  study  for  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
in  the  genus  man.  Being  tired  and  desir¬ 
ous  of  being  about  early  in  the  morning  if 
the  weather  was  all  propitious,  I  was 
shown  to  my  room  about  nine  o’clock.  I 
found  bed  and  bedding  of  the  same  general 
sort  as  affairs  below  stairs ;  all  was  com¬ 
fortably  clean  and  in  good  order  but  had 
the  appearance  of  long  usage.  How  long  I 
had  slept  I  do  not  know  but  was  aroused 
by  a  knocking  on  the  door  and  the  word 
“mister”  called  out  by  the  daughter.  On 
making  answer  I  was  informed  that  “Pop” 
had  been  took  with  “cramps”  and 
wouldn’t  I  come  right  down  and  help 
“mom”?  Hurriedly  dressing  and  going 
to  the  door  of  the  down  stairs  bed  room  I 
found  the  anxious  wife  applying  hot  plates 
to  the  stomach  of  the  stricken  man,  who 
was  emitting  most  plaintive  wails  while 
doubled  up  like  a  jack  knife  across  the 
bed.  Jamaica  ginger  and  hot  whiskies  were 
plied  with  vigor  and  much  frequency,  but 
seemed  to  be  of  no  avail.  Finally  I  sug¬ 
gested  the  need  of  a  physician  and  right 
there  is  where  calamity  overtook  me. 
There  was  no  doctor  nearer  than  Tom’s 
River  and  as  the  draw  of  the  railroad  was 
open  during  the  night  there  was  no  way  to 
get  across  the  bay  but  to  row  across.  At 
this  point  the  width  is  over  a  mile — and 
the  storm  still  raging!  By  the  aid  of  a 
lantern  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  rest 
of  the  equipment  I  located  a  bank  skiff 
hauled  up  on  the  shore  and  about  one-third 
full  of  water  in  which  was  two  oars.  I  say 
two  advisedly,  as  they  were  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  “pair,”  one  being  nearly  a  foot 
longer  than  the  other  and  of  absolutely 
different  caliper.  Here  was  I  with  an  out¬ 
fit  of  the  utmost  crudity  attempting  to  cross 
a  mile  or  more  of  bay  whipped  into  fury 
by  the  gale  in  search  of  a  doctor  living 
more  than  two  miles  inland,  who  would 
doubtless  refuse  to  accompany  me  in  such 
a  craft  back  to  the  house  of  misery.  The 
boat  was  so  heavy  that  I  could  not  tip  it 
over  to  get  the  water  out  so  had  to  resort 
to  the  slower  process  of  baling.  I  was  in¬ 


dustriously  engaged  when  the  daughter  put 
in  appearance  asking  me  to  come  to  the 
house  as  it  seemed  "Pop”  was  better.  I 
did  so  to  find  the  old  reprobate  quietly 
snoozing;  the  hot  whiskey  had  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  or  should  I  say  the  “desired” 
whiskey  had  taken  effect.  Both  the  mother 
and  daughter  were  truly  sorry  for  the 
trouble  given  me  and  I  will  say  that  under 
different  surroundings  they  would  both 
have  been  most  excellent  people. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  I  had  a  supply 
of  dry  underclothing  in  my  kit  as  I  was 
soaked  to  the  skin  by  the  deluge.  I  was 
soon  in  the  land  of  the  dreamers  and  was 
entirely  comfortable  when  I  was  aroused  by 
the  most  unearthly  noise  it  has  yet  been  by 
lot  to  listen  to.  It  was  a  combination  of 
roar  and  steam  siren  effect,  which  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  raging  dements,  made  a 
nerve  racking  mystery.  Unable  to  endure 
the  sound,  once  more  I  was  out  of  the  bed. 
when  the  knocking  again  occurred  and  the 
plaintive  “mister”  reached  my  ears.  “I’m 
coming,”  I  replied  in  a  somewhat  crusty 
tone.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  were  both 
of  the  females  who  looked  about  “all  in” 
from  worry  and  disgust.  “What  in  ‘To- 
phet’  has  broken  loose?”  I  snapped,  as  their 
gaze  met  mine.  “I  didn’t  know  there  was 
a  steam  whistle  within  miles  of  the  place.” 

“It  ain’t,  mister,”  exclaimed  the  mother; 

“it  ain’t  no  steam  whistle,  it’s  our  hog. 
It’s  fast  under  the  house  somewhere.” 
Here  we  were  in  the  midst  of  more  misery  , 
so  the  lantern  was  again  lighted,  and  the 
junior  member  of  the  family  held  it  as 
best  she  could  while  I  crawled  under  to 
relieve  the  distracted  porker.  Crawling 
very  slowly  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lan¬ 
tern  to  where  the  object  of  all  the  dis¬ 
turbance  was  located,  I  endeavored  to  get 
hold  of  its  hind  legs  and  either  pull  it  out, 
or  in  two,  I  cared  but  little  which.  But 
when  my  hand  touched  its  leg  it  was  signal 
for  renewed  struggles  and  the  shower  of 
sand  which  came  flying  from  those  two  , 
hind  legs  directly  into  my  face  and  eyes 
was  a  thing  to  stand  away  from.  The 
more  I  tried  to  get  a  firm  hold,  the  more 
the  sand  flew  and  the  louder  that  hog 
howled;  and  I  never  did  pull  it  back,  for 
spurred  on  by  the  approach  of  a  stranger 
it  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  through  its 
narrow  confine.  Safely  out  it  turned 
around  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  its  small  eyes  which  might  be  con¬ 
strued  into  “what  business  was  it  of  yours 
anyhow” ? 

HEN  I  again  awoke  the  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  window  as 
the  storm  had  broken.  I  went 
down  to  find  the  old  man  again  sitting  on’ 
his  back,  his  feet  high  in  the  air  and  the 
hat  down  as  usual.  The  evening  menu  of 
ham  and  eggs  was  changed  to  eggs  and 
ham  for  breakfast  with  flap  jacks  and 
coffee.  When  I  asked  for  my  bill  I  was 
told  to  see  “Pop”  who  was  around  the 
place  somewhere.  I  went  upstairs  and 
packed  up  and  when  I  came  down  I  found 
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him  again  “settin.”  Upon  asking  him  how 
much  I  was  in  his  debt,  he  first  ejected  a 
stream  of  tobacco  juice  through  about  six 
feet  of  space  and  to  his  credit  made  a 
bullseye  of  the  spittoon.  “Well,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “seein’  as  you  was  disturbed  a 
mite  durin’  the  night,  a  dollar  and  a  half’ 
s’nuff.”  This  was  the  longest  speech  he 
had  made  during  my  stay  and  as  he  took 
the  money  he  lapsed  into  his  former  atti¬ 
tude.  He  did  not  say  good  bye,  nor  did  I. 

THE  next  resort  below  Barnegat  City, 
of  much  interest  to  the  angler  is  Har¬ 
vey’s  Cedars.  Here  perhaps  as  much 
rest  and  solid  comfort  is  to  be  obtained  as 
at  any  spot  on  the  coast  which  caters  to  the 
sporting  fraternity.  A  most  commodious 
hotel  in  all  particulars  is  within  eight  min- 
nutes  walk  of  the  beach  and  as  long  as  the 
present  proprietor  remains,  the  sportsman, 
be  he  shooting  or  fishing,  is  assured  of 
every  creature  comfort  as  well  as  the  most 
genial  treatment  from  both  the  proprietor 
and  his  wife.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that 
owing  to  her  cordiality  and  care  of  the 
patrons  many  of  the  anglers  take  their 
wives  along  where  care  free  they  can  fish 
or  rest  to  their  hearts  content.  There  are 


but  few  places  along  the  coast  where  bet¬ 
ter  fishing  is  to  be  had  and  has  been  so 
recognized  for  many  years.  Channel  bass, 
weakfish  and  bluefish  are  usually  to  be 
taken  there  if  these  fish  are  anywhere  pres¬ 
ent  along  the  coast. 

Surf  City,  Ship’s  Bottom,  Holgate  and 
Beach  Haven  are  all  recognized  as  good 
grounds  and  may  be  reached  by  the  Tuck- 
erton  R.  R.,  being  under  control  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system.  After  the  points 
mentioned  comes  New  Inlet,  this  is  fast 
becoming  the  Mecca  of  the  enthusiast.  Its 
name  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  the  sea  cut  through  the  beach 
into  what  is  Egg  Harbor  Bay  and  has  since 
maintained  a  perfect  channel  way,  greater 
than  the  old  inlet  which  is  some  miles 
farther  south.  Its  one  serious  drawback 
is  its  inaccessability.  The  nearest  point  by 
train  is  Beach  Haven  from  where  a  boat 
must  be  taken  for  seven  miles.  This  is 
the  only  present  method  of  approach.  At 
the  journey’s  end  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
civilization — nothing  but  a  small  harbor 
light  maintained  by  the  government  at  the 
edge  of  the  sand  dunes.  But;  when  once 
there,  conditions  are  met  with  unequalled 
on  the  entire  coast.  No  matter  if  the  wind 


be  blowing  a  gale  from  any  of  the  points 
of  the  compass,  fishing  can  be  done  from 
some  one  of  the  other  points. 

The  inlet  proper  is  perhaps  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  in  width  and  maintains  a 
depth  of  at  least  fifty  feet  within  easy  cast¬ 
ing  distance  from  the  beach.  The  peculiar 
action  of  the  current  creates  what  is  termed 
a  “tide  rip”  which  sets  in  from  one  di¬ 
rection  at  flood  tide  and  the  exact  opposite 
at  ebb,  so,  no  matter  what  the  condition  or 
the  stage  of  the  tide,  good  fishing  is  to  be 
had.  It  can  be  said  of  a  surety,  when  fish 
are  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  they  are  at 
New  Inlet. 

O'cean  City  and  Corson’s  Inlet  are  both 
good  places  at  certain  seasons  and  at  both 
places  accommodations  can  be  had  for  in¬ 
dividual  or  family.  They  are  visited  each 
season  by  multitudes  of  fishermen.  An- 
glesea  and  Somers  Point  also  have  their 
attractions  and  are  much  frequented.  Being 
easy  of  access,  they  are  popular. 

While  the  grounds  to  the  north,  such  as 
Montauk  and  Block  Island,  are  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  they  are  rather  exclusive  and  do 
not  furnish  the  freemasonry  which  exists 
among  fishermen  along  the  more  southern 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 


CRAB  BAIT  ON  THE  BLACK  BASS  MENU 

WHEN  ALL  OTHER  BAITS  FAIL  TO  BRING  THE  LORDLY  BRONZEBACK  TO  THE 
HOOK  IT  IS  A  SIGN  THAT  HE  WANTS  CRAB  MEAT  AND  NOTHING  ELSE  WILL  DO 

By  GEORGE  GILBERT 


WHEN  a  small  mouth  black  bass 
wants  crab  meat  he  wants — crab 
meat.  Nothing  else  will  do.  And 
then  is  the  time  when  the  one  who  has 
crab  meat  on  his  bait  menu  makes  a  goodly 
catch,  for  bass  do  not  play  with  crab  bait 
as  they  do  with  frogs  or  little  bullheads  at 
times.  They  strike  crab  bait — swallow  it— 
and  then  the  fun  begins.  By  crab  bait,  of 
course,  I  mean  the  fresh  water  crab  often 
known  as  crawfish. 

The  hackneyed  proverb  of  the  French  in 
regard  to  cooking  a  hare  says :  “First  catch 
your  hare.”  So  let  us  first  catch  our  crab. 

The  fresh  water  crab  is  in  all  the  fresh 
waters  of  this  country,  but  in  large  creeks 
and  rivers  and  lakes  he  is  not  plentiful  in 
any  one  spot.  Why  is  this?  The  crab 
dearly  loves  to  eat  crab  meat  and  when 
he  can  he  keeps  away  from  his  fellows. 
In  wide  waters  fear  of  each  other  is 
stronger  than  their  appetite.  But  in  small 
creeks,  with  their  little  rifts  alternating 
with  placid  pools,  crabs  are  forced  to  live 
close  together.  Even  then  each  one  bur¬ 
rows  out  a  hiding  place  under  a  stone  or 
root  and  woe  to  the  crab,  smaller  than  he, 
who  comes  close  to  such  a  lurking  place, 
for  he  never  will  live  to  grow  up. 

Almost  all  of  the  best  bass  rivers  of  the 
United  States  are  fed  by  just  such  small 
creeks.  Some  time  when  your  helgram- 
ites,  bullheads,  lampreys,  frogs  (whisper 
this:  even  nightwalkers)  fail  to  bring  the 
lordly  bronze-backers  to  the  hook,  you  may 
come  upon  a  well-satisfied  farmer,  fishing 
with  long  yellow  bamboo  pole  and  who 
will  say,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
kind  of  bait  in  use  bv  him : 

“Crabs.” 


If  he  will  sell  you  some  crabs,  your 
.roubles  will  be  at  an  end.  If  not,  find 
out  where  he  went  for  his  and  or  where 
the  nearest  creek  is  and  go  after  them. 

You  need  no  tools.  Take  your  largest 
pail  and  get  enough  clean,  fresh  eel  grass 
to  fill  the  pail  half  full.  Take  no  river 
water  in  the  pail,  as  you  should  put  the 
crabs  at  first  into  water  from  their  own 
creek.  Arrived  at  the  creek,  follow  it  up 
until  you  come  to  a  small  pool,  where  the 
water  is  not  over  knee-deep.  It  is  useless 
to  chase  crabs  in  large,  deep  pools.  Then 
put  into  the  pail  about  enough  water  to  fill 
it  one-third. 

Put  the  pail  down  and  then  go  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  small,  shallow  pool  and 
place  stones  across  the  outlet,  forming  a 
dam.  Chink  smaller  gravel  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  larger  stones.  Do  the 
same  at  the  top  of  the  pool. 

Now  go  all  over  the  pool,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  and  working  up,  and  remove 
every  large  stone  in  it,  leaving  only  the 
gravel.  Here  and  there  you  should  corner 
a  crab  as  you  work.  The  others  will  keep 
getting  under  the  remaining  large  stones. 
Make  sure  everything  is  stirred  up,  to  rout 
them  out  of  their  cubbyholes.  Finally,  get 
a  stubby  stick  and  go  all  about  the  pool, 
scraping  the  bottom,  roiling  it  up.  Then 
go  out  onto  the  bank  and  sit  down  until 
the  current  clears  away  the  roil.  Pres¬ 
ently  as  the  water  settles,  you  will  see  a 
few  crabs,  perhaps  more.  Go  after  them 
quietly,  patiently.  And  always  remember 
that  when  you  grab  at  a  crab  you  generally 
miss  him.  Keep  your  hand  poised  so  you 
can  put  it  down  back  of  him,  as  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  makes  his  darts  backward. 


A  DOZEN  crabs  to  a  pool  is  a  fair  aver¬ 
age.  It  will  take  half  an  hour  to 
“crab”  a  pool  or  two.  Small  and 
medium  sized  crabs  make  the  best  baits. 
The  big  hard-backers  are  only  taken  by 
the  very  largest  bass  and  should  be  kept 
off  the  hook,  unless  you  are  in  a  hole  where 
big  fellows  are  known  to  be.  And  the  big 
fellows  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  pail 
as  soon  as  you  get  back  to  the  river,  as 
they  are  apt,  in  the  narrow  quarters  of 
their  captivity,  to  kill  all  the  small  ones. 

Never  put  crabs  with  any  other  bait,  as 
the  crabs  will  nip  the  other  bait  to  death. 
One  crab,  carelessly  put  into  a  pail  con¬ 
taining  fifty  bullheads,  minnows  or  frogs, 
will  kill  every  one  of  them  in  a  few  hours. 

Never  try  to  take  two  or  more  days’  sup¬ 
ply  of  crab  bait  with  you  at  a  time.  Crabs 
die  soon  in  a  pail  or  baitbox  and  a  dead 
crab  is  of  no  use  on  the  hook. 

When  you  have  a  crab  on  your  hook, 
keep  it  in  motion.  Otherwise  it  will  get 
under  a  stone  or  root. 

When  you  have  a  large  crab  on,  let  the 
bass  run  well  before  striking.  The  bass 
first  takes  the  crab  in  the  'front  part  of  his 
mouth  and  runs.  When  he  has  run  a  bit 
he  stops,  gets  the  crab  between  the  hard 
plates  on  the  top  of  his  tongue  and  the 
roof  of  his  month  and  crushes  him  and 
then  swallows  the  pulped  mass  before  he 
starts  off  again.  A  quick  strike  is  very 
apt  to  pull  the  bait  out  without  hooking 
the  fish. 

Very  small  crabs  make  excellent  bait  for 
rock  bass,  perch,  crappies,  sunfish  and 
other  good  panfish  that  we  do  not  brag 
of  catching,  but  that  go  well  in  the  pan — 
and  the  hungry  fisherman’s  mouth. 
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THREE  TENDERFEET  ON  THE  “JIM”  RIVER 

FISHING  IN  THE  OZARKS  ON  THE  FAMOUS  JAMES -WHITE  RIVER  FLOAT 
WHERE  BASS  ARE  SO  PLENTIFUL  THAT  THEY  LITERALLY  JUMP  INTO  THE  CRAFT 


IT  was  a  bright  and  sunshiny  noon  when 
we  dropped  off  the  train  at  the  little 
town  of  Galena,  Missouri,  three  happy 
tenderfeet,  intent  on  making  the  most  of 
two  short  weeks  of  vacation  annually  al¬ 
lowed  them.  Galena  itself  is  an  attractive 
little  town,  being  about  the  average  Mis¬ 
souri  hillside  village.  It  has  perhaps  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  most  of  whom,  it 
seems,  make  their  living  as  guides  for  the 
famous  James  River  Float. 

The  “Jim”  River,  as  it  is  affectionately 
called  by  those  who  know  its  beauties,  is 
one  of  our  largest  Ozark  streams,  the  most 
important  part  being  the  James-White 
River  float.  This  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  long,  starting  at  Galena,  on 
the  James,  and  ending  at  Bransom,  on  the 
White,  twenty  miles  by  land  from  the 
starting  point.  The  famous  Meander  River 
has  nothing  on  the  “Jim”  when  it  comes 
to  twists  and  turns.  For  its  entire  length 
it  winds  through  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
Ozarks,  emptying  finally  into  the  White 
that  brings  us,  as  mentioned,  to  Bransom, 
at  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Taneycomo. 

With  scarcely  a  glance  at  the  town,  eager 
for  their  adventure,  the  three  tenderfeet, 
duffle  bags  in  hand,  hastened  toward  the 
river ;  down,  down  interminable  steps,  it 
seems,  they  descended  to  the  river  bank  to 
impatiently  negotiate  the  hire  of  one  of 
the  mud  scows  that  these  Ozark  humorists 
term  “boats.”  I  said  three  tenderfeet,  but 
two  tenderfeet  would  be  better,  as  Hale 
had  made  the  trip  some  years  before  and 
it  was  at  his  insistance  that  we  were  here 
now.  And  it  was  also  by  his  advice  that 
we  scorned  the  aid  of  a  guide.  (However, 
on  due  reflection,  now  that  I  have  made 
the  trip,  I  believe  that  three  tenderfeet  is 
more  nearly  correct!) 

The  hire  of  these  boats  is  fifty  cents  per 
day,  with  an  additional  charge  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  transportation  charges  back  to  Galena. 
The  guide  hire  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day  and  “eats,”  the  guide  furnishing 
the  rest  of  his  equipment. 

WE  dumped  our  duffle  aboard  an 
eighteen  foot,  flat  bottomed,  blunt 
nosed  craft,  weighing,  from  its 
looks,  about  eighteen  tons  (these  boats,  by 
the  way,  are  built  for  service  and  not  for 
beauty).  The  bottom  is  built  of  heavy 
inch  planks  to  withstand  the  terrific  shocks 
to  which  they  are  subjected  and  the  grind¬ 
ing  they  undergo,  in  making  the  many  rap¬ 
ids  on  both  the  “Jim”  and  White  Rivers. 
They  are  practically  indestructible,  being 
built  for  just  such  hairbrained  exploits  as 
we  were  about  to  undertake.  Had  they  not 
been  so  built,  I  probably  would  not  be  writ¬ 
ing  this  tale,  for  as  I  have  since  learned 
some  of  the  shoals  we  ran  tax  even  the 
ingenuity  of  experienced  guides. 

Our  duffle  was  as  follows :  One  canoe 
tent,  one  sheet  iron  camp  stove,  costing 
about  $3.50,  said  stove  to  be  dumped  in 
the  river  at  end  of  trip  (O  shades  of 
Hoover),  to  save  crating  and  shipping  back, 
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one  blanket  apiece,  a  folding  camp  cot  (for 
Pard,  who  said  that  sleeping  on  gravel 
banks  did  not  sound  good  to  him),  a  .22 
rifle,  pots  and  pans,  bathing  suits,  fishing 


One  of  the  bluffs  along  the  river 


tackle,  camera  and,  lastly,  food  supplies 
for  a  week. 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  we  got  away,  so  the  first  day’s 
float  was  short.  The  current,  gentle  here, 
bore  us  slowly  onward,  assisted  somewhat 
clumsily  by  Hale  at  the  stern  with  the 
paddle.  No  sooner  were  we  out  of  sight 
of  the  village  than  off  came  our  clothes 
and  on  went  our  bathing  suits.  We  were 
not  to  use  them  just  then,  however,  for 
around  the  bend  came  a  murmur,  our  boat 
increased  its  speed,  and,  as  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  shoals  ahead,  I  held  my  breath 
and  a  delicious  shiver  went  up  and  down 
my  spine!  I  had  often  read  of  Indians 
shooting  rapids  and  here  I  was  about  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  first  time.  A 
bump,  a  crash,  a  grind,  and  we  were  onto 
them.  I  shut  my  eyes  in  ecstasy,  and 
rather  hoped  for  a  catastrophe.  However, 
besides  a  few  more  bumps,  nothing  hap¬ 
pened,  and  soon  we  were  peacefully  floating 
in  the  quiet  pool  bdow. 

Our  first  act  here  was  to  take  a  plunge, 
and,  from  here  on  to  the  end  of  our  float. 
I  believe  we  wore  these  suits  continually, 
though  later  when  the  sunburn  commenced 
to  show  we  were  compelled  to  slip  on  shirt 
and  trousers  to  protect  our  tender  skins. 
Indeed,  Pard  developed  some  mighty  sore 


feet  as  the  result  of  not  taking  the  proper 
care  to  protect  them  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun.  I  think  a  pair  of  long  stockings  would 
be  advisable  for  such  a  trip,  as  it  would 
keep  sunburn  off  the  legs  and  feet  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  the  most  freedom. 

After  several  hours’  float  we  came  to 
Medicine  Springs,  where  we  made  camp, 
four  miles  from  Galena.  Pard  and  I  some 
time  previous  had  rigged  up  our  lines  and 
took  several  nice  bass.  They  Were  rather 
fastidious  in  their  choice  of  bait,  but  a  red 
plug  on  the  coaxer  style  or  a  red  ibis  fly 
and  pork  bait  always  brought  them.  When 
the  boat  was  beached  Hale  got  out  his 
tackle,  saying  that  as  he  had  the  care  of 
the  boat  all  day  it  was  up  to  us  to  tend  to 
the  rest  of  it.  I  had  been  elected  cook ;  I 
had  not  much  experience,  but  a  lot  of  con¬ 
ceit,  and  had  told  the  boys  that  I  thought 
I  could  make  it  out  all  right,  so  I  called 
to  Pard,  “You  rustle  the  wood,  start  the 
fire  and  clean  the  fish  while  I  mix  up  some 
biscuits.” 

“Huh,”  he  ejaculated,  “you’re  as  bad  as 
Hale !”  However,  he  fell  to  with  a  will 
and,  as  drift  wood  was  plentiful,  had  a  fire 
going  in  our  stove  by  the  time  I  had  got¬ 
ten  out  my  copy  of  “Canoe  and  Camp 
Cookery”  that  I  had  brought  along  for  just 
such  a  contingency.  Biscuits  were  out  of 
my  line,  but  I  had  said  biscuits,  so  biscuits 
we  must  have.  I  never  knew  before  there 
were  so  many  kinds  of  biscuits,  but  I 
picked  out  a  recipe  that  seemed  not  to  call 
for  anything  that  I  did  not  have  and  went 
to  work.  I  then  found  that  you  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  roll  them  out  and  cut  them  with 
a  biscuit  cutter.  I  had  none  of  these  im¬ 
plements.  But  the  top  of  a  flat  stone  did 
for  a  bread  board ;  I  patted  them  out  and 
cut  them  with  the  top  of  the  baking  pow- , 
der  can  (I  have  since  found  that  this  is 
the  universal  household  biscuit  cutter). 
Then  I  attacked  the  potatoes.  These  were 
soon  on  the  stove ;  the  fish  too  was  sizzling 
away  and  the  coffee  was  made  (I’d  show, 
these  fellows  that  I  was  some  cook — any¬ 
body  could  do  it  with  a  good  cook  book 
and  a  little  common  sense!).  By  now  the 
meal  was  to  all  appearances  done.  I  looked 
at  the  biscuits,  yes,  they  were  browning 
nicely  but  seemed  not  to  have  raised  much. 
“Mess  is  ready,  fellows,”  I  called,  and  set 
the  table  on  a  flat  rock  that  I  had  selected 
for  a  table. 

My,  that  fish  smelled  good !  But  the  bis¬ 
cuits,  while  nicely  brown,  were  a  sickly 
yellow  all  the  way  through,  and  rather 
flat.  I  said  they  must  have  cooked  too 
long.  One  glance  and  my  companions  lay 
on  their  backs  and  roared  with  laughter. 

“Well,  cooky,”  said  Hale,  while  I  looked 
on  sheepishly,  “we’ll  save  these  biscuits, 
they  might  do  as  sinkers.”  That  set  them 
off  again,  I  could  only  look  on  and  grin. 

I  did  not  confess  that  I  had  been  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  cutting  out  the  biscuits  that  I 
had  neglected  to  put  any  baking  powder  in 
the  dough !  Our  appetites  remained  good 
so  we  attacked  the  fish.  A  mouthful  or 
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two,  and  Pard  asked  plaintively,  “What  is 
the  matter  with  these  fish?”  “It  does  taste 
kinder  funny,”  I  suggested. 

“No  salt,”  announced  Hale.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  salt !  A  careful  search  failed 
to  discover  any.  I  had  forgotten  to  pack 
it !  My,  how  they  reviled  me !  The  sight 
of  smoke  around  the  bend  brought  relief, 
for  Hale  made  a  voyage  of  discovery,  re¬ 
turning  with  the  necessary  salt,  and  we 
finished  our  meal  in  peace.  By  the  end 
of  the  trip  with  the  aid  of  my  cook  book 
I  became  an  accomplished  cook,  making 


would  land  and  climb  the  bluff,  from 
whence  we  obtained  the  most  glorious 
views  imaginable.  Here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  the  river,  winding  in  and  out  the  hills ; 
sometimes  as  far  as  the  eyes  could  reach, 
nothing  but  hill  after  hill  could  be  seen ; 
sometimes  a  pleasant  little  valley,  with  corn 
waving  high  and  big,  long  Tom  Watson 
watermelons  covering  the  ground.  Three 
hungry  savages  would  then  proceed  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  children  and  dogs  to  the 
farmer’s  door  and  negotiate  for  roastin’ 
ears  and  water  “millions.”  Occasionally 

there 
would  be 
a  little 
peach  or- 
chard, 
from 
whence  we 
got  fat, 
luscious 
Elbertas. 

Each 
cabin  was 
the  same, 
however,  a 
o  g  h  u  t, 
with  two 


ucwcy  x><nu,  a  meiaiy 

Mecca 


cornbread  to  perfection. 

Some  day  I  am  going  t,o 
attempt  biscuits  again! 

AFTER  supper  we 
carefully  raised  our 
tent  over  a  particu¬ 
larly  soft-looking  spot  of 
gravel  on  which  Hale  and 
I  prepared  our  beds,  all 
the  while  envying  Pard 
his  cot,  and  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  the  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  over  us  all.  I  say 
we  did  this  the  first  night, 
but  the  following  nights, 
with  one  exception  when  it  looked  like 
rain,  we  slept  on  the  tent,  not  under 
it,  and  our  mosquito  netting  was  care¬ 
fully  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
for  mosquitoes  there  were  none.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  almost  an  invariable  rule. 
This  James  River  country  is  practically 
free  from  the  pest  that  makes  life  miser¬ 
able  in  so  many  northern  resorts. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  Pard 
and  I  made  a  trip  overland,  over  a  very 
rough  and  rocky  road  to  Galena,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  away,  to  purchase  salt, 
bread  and  other  supplies  that  a  careful  in¬ 
ventory  showed  we  lacked. 

Back  again  and  a  care  free  trio  started 
on  their  happy  journey.  Alternate  stretches 
of  half  a  mile  or  so  when  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  paddle,  then  a  roar,  a  wild  rush 
down,  bumpety  bump,  crash,  and  then  to 
float  dreamily  along,  sometimes  between 
high  bluffs,  sometimes  only  one,  with  a 
shelving  bank  opposite,  but  always  in  sight 
of  these  frowning  rocky  pine  and  cedar 
clad  cliffs.  They  towered  several  hundred 
feet  high,  usually  a  sheer  drop  as  if  cut 
with  a  knife,  but  often  running  in  waves 
as  if  the  face  of  the  cliff  were  cut  in 
escallops,  with  the  rolling,  green  clad  hills 
forever  in  the  background.  Sometimes  we 


floated  down  to  the  mill  where  they  were 
sawed  up  into  pencil  lengths  and  shipped 
east  to  the  factory.  I  have  heard  that 
some  of  the  finest  pencil  cedar  in  this 
country  comes  from  the  forests  adjacent 
to  this  same  James  River. 

ON  and  on,  we  floated,  and  swam,  and 
loafed,  and  fished.  And  fished  !  My, 
what  fishing!  Never  will  I  forget 
the  wonderful  bass  fishing  that  the  “Jim” 
affords.  It  was  never  any  trouble  at  any 
time  to  land  bass  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds.  We  took  them  on  all  kinds  of 
bait,  although  as  I  have  said,  the  red  ibis 
fly  and  pork-bait  seemed  to  have  the  best 
of  it.  If  I  were  going  to  recommend  an 
all-around  bait  for  this  stream  that  would 
be  my  choice.  Indeed,  the  bass  were  so 
numerous  that  they  actually  came  in  the 
boat  after  us !  This  part  of  my  story  I 
hesitate  to  tell,  for  when  related  to  certain 
of  my  friends,  who  were  too  polite  to  speak 
their  minds,  I  could  tell  from  the  far-away 
look  in  their  eyes,  what  their  lips  dared  not 
utter.  If  it  were  not  that  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  not  such  an  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence,  I  would  never  set  it  down  here. 

We  had  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river  when 
it  happened  the  first  time, 
and,  consequently,  the 
water  was  rather  muddy. 
Drifting  in  close  to  the 
shore  we  were  startled  by 
a  bass  landing  in  the 
boat !  Naturally  we  stared 
open-mouthed,  when  i  n 
jumped  another!  They 
came  from  the  shallow 
water  that  lay  between 
the  boat  and  the  bank. 
We  were  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  Later  in  the 
day,  as  we  drew  up  to  a 
shelving  bank  to  camp,  in 
jumped  a  third!  These 
three  bass  all  weighed  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  pounds. 


or  three 
rooms, 
so  metimes. 
only  a  dirt 
floor,  al- 
w  a  y  s  a 
“passel”  of 
c  h  il  dren 
and  dogs, 
usually  a 
cross-eyed, 
slatternly 
looking 
woman, 
and  a  to- 
b  a  c  c  o  - 
spit  ting, 

bewhiskered,  hopeless-eyed  individual,  who 
“reckoned  ez  how  he  mought”  sell  us  some¬ 
thing,  and  railed  bitterly  against  the  many 
city  fellows  who  came  that  way,  and  helped 
themselves  without  lief  or  license.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  we  have  j  ust 
as  good  farms,  and  just  as  progressive 
farmers  in  the  “Jim”  River  country  as 
elsewhere,  but  they  are  the  exception  not 
the  rule,  just  as  they  are  elsewhere! 

Sometimes  along  these  bluffs  we  would 
see  the  remains  of  “slides,”  where  the 
cedar  logs  were  run  to  the  river  below  and 


Start  of  the  James- White  River  float  at  Galena;  below,  a  bend  of 
the  beautiful  White  River 

A  little  study  on  Hale’s  part  and  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  It 
was  too  late  in  the  day  to  try  it  out  and 
the  next  day  the  water  had  cleared  so  much 
that  we  had  no  luck  whatever  in  trying  it 
again.  Later  on  the  White  River,  after 
a  shower,  when  the  water  had  become 
roiled,  we  proved  Hale’s  theory.  Paddling 
up  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
bank,  we  sharply  watched  the  water  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  bank.  Innumerable 
swirls  showed  where  the  bass  were  fran¬ 
tically  swimming  about.  At  times  one 
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would  jump;  none,  however,  landed  in  the 
boat  for  some  time.  After  drifting  along 
in  this  manner  for  several  hours,  a  two- 
pound  bass  suddenly  leaped  into  the  boat, 
hitting  Pard  a  resounding  thud  squarely 
in  the  back,  knocking  the  breath  out  of 
him  (Pard).  We  tried  this  method  on 
and  off  during  the  whole  day,  but  had  no 
further  luck,  although  one  small  bass  ac¬ 
tually  jumped  clear  over  the  boat!  I  can 
picture  the  look  on  the  faces  of  some  of 
my  readers.  However,  the  explanation  is 
very  simple.  Bass  hate  muddy  water. 
When  the  water  is  in  this  condition,  nat¬ 
urally  the  clearest  water  is  where  it  is 
shallow,  so  the  bass  hunt  these  shallow 
places.  The  boat  comes  then,  drifting  in  be¬ 
tween  them  and  deep  water ;  they  become 
frightened  and  make  a  dash  for  liberty. 
Fearing  to  swim  through  the  shadow  of 
the  boat,  they  attempt  to  leap  over  and 
so,  occasionally,  fall  into  the  boat. 

UP  at  daybreak,  a  quick  dip  in  the 
sparkling  water  and  a  shiver  around 
the  stove,  for  it  gets  pretty  chilly 
here  at  night,  breakfast  and  off  for  an¬ 


other  glorious  day.  Although  our  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  shoals  were  very  pleasantly 
productive  of  thrills  we  were  getting  rather 
contemptuous  of  them  (that  is,  Pard  and 
I  were),  so  disregarding  Hale’s  advice  we 
narrowly  missed  several  catastrophes.  Al¬ 
ways  around  the  bend,  we  would  hear  a 
murmur,  then  a  roar,  then  with  a  rush 
we  would  be  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids. 

Some  miles  above  the  Virgin  shoals,  in 
rounding  a  bend  of  this  character  we  hit 
square  on  a  rock,  the  current  catching  the 
stern  of  the  boat  swinging  us  around  and 
the  boat  wedged,  broadside  to  the  current, 
between  two  rocks.  Naturally,  with  the 
water  piling  up  on  the  side  of  the  boat  it 
began  to  tip,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  pile  out.  This  we  did  (the  water  was 
waist  deep)  and  two  of  us  held  the  boat 
down  while  the  other  rescued  our  belong¬ 
ings.  Luckily  for  us,  one  of  the  rocks  was 
large,  flat  and  dry,  so  everything  was  saved 
except  our  potatoes  and  Pard’s  socks  (they 
were  nicely  rolled  in  a  ball)  and  right 
merrily  they  went  dancing  through  the 
shoals  until  they  finally  sunk  from  view. 
We  were  lucky,  but  we  learned  our  lesson 


and  thereafter  did  not  rush  blindly  into 
the  unseen.  Indeed,  we  had  our  reminder 
daily,  both  in  Pard’s  lament  for  his  lost 
hosiery,  and  in  the  absence  of  potatoes 
from  our  menu,  for  we  were  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  for  several  days. 

That  afternoon  we  passed  the  Virgin 
Bluffs.  These  are  the  most  notable  of 
the  many  that  line  the  James,  rising  sheer 
for  about  one  thousand  feet  high  along  the 
south  and  east  bank  of  the  river.  The  sun 
rarely  shines  into  these  waters  here  and, 
in  the  clear  water  beneath,  the  fish  can  be 
seen  swimming  about.  We  caught  any 
amount  of  bass  here,  one  weighing  about 
five  pounds. 

Clear  to  the  top  of  this  bluff  the  cedars 
here  and  there  find  a  foothold,  clinging  for 
all  like  gigantic  apes.  We  landed  here  and 
after  a  tedious  climb  reached  the  top, 
from  whence  a  beantiful  panorama  spread 
itself  out  before  us.  For  miles  the  river 
could  be  seen  winding  in  and  out  among 
the  Ozark  hills. 

On  again  and  past  the  Virgin  shoals. 
These  are  probably  the  most  dangerous 
(continued  on  page  494) 


WHY’S  AND  HOW’S  OF  DRY  FLY  FISHING 

THE  FINAL  ARTICLE  OF  THIS  SERIES  CONTAINS  HELPFUL  GENERAL  HINTS  FOR  THE 
NOVICE  AND  OTHERS  WHO  WOULD  MASTER  THE  INTRICACIES  OF  THE  DRY  FLY 

By  R,  L.  M.  (CALIFORNIA) 


THE  great  charm  of  dry  fly  fishing  is 
that  the  fly  is  in  plain  sight  as  it 
floats  down  stream  towards  the  place 
where  the  fish  rose,  and  the  pleasurable 
excitement  and  anticipation  are  increased 
as  the  fly  nears  this  spot. 

There  is  a  very  large  range  of  water 
that  lends  itself  to  dry  fishing.  Even 
the  most  rapid  mountain  streams  will 
frequently  flow  through  meadow  bot¬ 
toms  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence 
owing  to  the  considerably  reduced  fall 
the  stream  will  widen  out  and  flow 
more  sedately  between  its  banks,  and  in 
all  probability  furnish  a  number  of  reaches 
where  the  dry  fly  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

The  wet  fly  fisherman  generally  looks 
for  fast  flowing  riffles  and  leaves  the  slow 
flowing  stretches  of  deep  water,  with  a 
surface  like  glass  (unless  ruffled  by  the 
wind)  alone. 

But  these  still  reaches  are  just  the  places 
where  the  larger  trout  are  to  be  found 
and  a  skilled  dry  fly  fisherman  is  not  afraid 
of  a  glassy  surface.  His  fly  will  fall  on 
the  water  so  lightly  as  to  make  scarcely 
the  faintest  ripple,  his  fine  leader  will  be 
unnoticed  by  the  trout,  and  the  dry  fly 
man  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  catching 
trout  in  places  which  are  generally  regard¬ 
ed  as  hopeless  by  the  rest  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  unless  a  wind  is  blowing  and  rough¬ 
ening  the  surface. 

There  are  some  important  points  to  be 
remembered.  Figure  io  is  reproduced 
herewith  in  large  size  so  that  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  the  cast  will  be  plainly  seen.  The 
movement  of  the  forearm  and  its  relation 
to  the  position  of  the  line  is  shown. 

I  should  not  advise  a  beginner  at  fly  fish¬ 
ing  to  start  his  operation  against  trout 
with  a  dry  fly.  It  would  be  better  if  he 
commenced  his  novitiate  on  more  turbu¬ 


lent  streams  and  fished  with  a  wet  fly,  until 
he  had  caught  lots  of  fish  and  felt  confi¬ 
dent  in  his  ability  to  put  his  fly  on  the 
spot  he  wanted  it  to  reach.  Furthermore, 


stronger,  leaders  can  be  used  in  wet  fly 
fishing  and  consequently  not  many  fish 
should  be  lost  because  of  breaking  the 
leader. 

As  time  goes  on  and  more  experience 
and  knowledge  is  acquired,  finer  leaders 
can  be  used ;  until  the  fisherman  can  land 
quite  decent  sized  trout  on  fine  leaders, 
then  he  can  begin  with  good  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  to  use  the  dry  fly. 

Starting  on  the  dry  fly,  before  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  has  been  served  at  wet  fly 
fishing  is  somewhat  similar  to  trying  to 
learn  trick  riding  on  a  bicycle  before  one 
can  even  ride  straight  ahead. 

If  the  beginner  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  commence  his  fishing  in  a  locality 
where  a  first-class  fisherman  lives,  he  will 
without  doubt  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  very 


useful  information  by  watching  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  expert  and  questioning 
him  as  to  the  why’s  and  wherefore’s.  A 
good  fisherman  is  never  close  with  his  in¬ 


formation,  and  is  generally  only  too  glad 
to  give  any  advice  and  assistance  that  it  is 
within  his  power  to  give.  So  do  not  be 
afraid  to  ask  intelligent  questions. 

Do  not  hurry  your  casting;  be  sure  the 
“pause”  is  of  sufficient  duration  to  allow 
the  line  to  straighten  out  behind.  Keep 
out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  Never 
cast  a  foot  farther  than  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  Do  not  strike  too  quickly,  a  big 
fish  takes  a  fly  in  a  leisurely  manner. 
When  you  hook  a  fish,  keep  a  tight  line, 
but  do  not  handle  him  roughly.  Get  the 
fish  into  the  landing  net  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  if  a  large  fish,  not  until  he  has 
given  signs  of  exhaustion  by  turning  over 
on  his  side,  and  above  all,  if  properly 
equipped,  do  not  blame  your  tackle  if  you 
do  not  achieve  success. 


the  novice  could  purchase  a 
cheaper  rig  for  wet  fly  fishing, 
and  if  he  managed  to  break 
his  rod  or  line,  the  loss  would 
be  much  less  than  if  he  was 
using  a  good  dry  fly  outfit. 

A  really  good  dry  fly  rod 
will  leave  very  little  change,  if 
any,  out  of  a  $50  note,  where¬ 
as  a  rod  good  enough  for  a 
beginner  to  cut  his  teeth  on, 
and  incidentally  break  and 
otherwise  maltreat  can  be  got 
for  a  fraction  of  that  sum. 
Then  again  much  coarser,  i.  e., 
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FIGHTING  TACTICS  OF  TROUT  AND  BASS 

THE  TROUT  MAY  BE  DEPENDED  UPON  FOR  A  LIVELY  TUSSLE,  BUT  WHEN  THE 
ACROBATIC  BASS  APPROACHES  WITH  EVERY  SPINE  BRISTLING,  IT  SIGNIFIES  FIGHT 


THE  trout  with  his  shrewdness  and  wily 
habits,  his  strength  and  gameness, 
lacks  at  least  one  special  stratagem 
the  bass  often  employs  effectively.  He  ap¬ 
parently  has  little  conception  of  the  efficacy 
of  a  timely  delivered  blow,  that  dangerous 
and  oftimes  damaging  one,  that  has  made 
many  a  black  bass  angler  take  the  count, 
putting  him  temporarily  out  of  business, 
the  strike  that  comes  like  a  flash  of  light 
and  which  the  bass  sometimes  succeeds  in 
landing  on  a  taut  line,  a  blow  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  a  speckled  trout. 

When  the  trout  does  land  one,  it  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  accident  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  and  is  easily  guarded  against,  for  he 
rarely  makes  that  supreme  effort  to  free 
himself  from  the  restraining  hook.  But 
with  the  bass  it  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition.  He  has  inherited  a  seemingly 
exhaustless  store  of  energy  and  unmatched 
resourcefulness,  and  while  not  familiar 
with  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics, 
knows  his  own  business  from  the  ground  up. 

He  fights  with  a  ferocity  that  asks  and 
expects  no  quarter.  He  will  come  again 
and  again,  and  unexpectedly,  and  one  must 
lower  the  point  of  his  rod  most  obsequious¬ 
ly  and  at  the  precise  moment  to  avoid  dis¬ 
aster.  Very  theatrical,  full  of  bold  ex¬ 
pedients  and  undaunted  courage,  he  can  be 
depended  upon  to  offer  stubborn  battle. 
But  the  trout’s  first  jump  is  usually  his  last. 
He  prefers  fighting  under  cover.  When 
he  does  come  to  the  surface  and  fondly 
gazes  at  you,  it  is  generally  a  confession 
of  defeat. 

When  the  acrobatic  bass  approaches  with 
every  spine  bristling,  it  signifies  fight,  and 
he  dies  battling  face  to  the  foe.  Not  that 
the  trout  tamely  submits  at  the  fir&t  prick 
of  the  steel;  far  from  it.  He  is  a  fighter, 
though  not  a  scientific  one,  having  no  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  finer  and  more  artistic 
points  of  the  game.  He  looks  the  fighter, 
having  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  pu¬ 
gilist,  but  is  rather  too  beautiful,  which, 
however,  does  not  always  follow,  and  there 
is  lacking  a  little  of  the  Irish  in  his  compo¬ 
sition,  though  when  put  to  the  crowning 
test,  he  hangs  on  with  bulldog  tenacity,  lack¬ 
ing  only  the  resourcefulness  of  the  small- 
mouth  black  bass,  the  generally  recognized 
champion  of  finny  warriors,  and  of  whom 
I  can  well  believe  that,  inch  for  inch  and 
pound  for  pound,  he  is  the  gamest  fish  that 
swims.  He  takes  the  fly  readily;  and  then 
watch  out,  for  he  performs  aplenty,  has 
a  genius  for  battle  fairly  dazzling,  and  will 
test  your  skill  and  tackle  to  the  uttermost; 
for  every  moment  he  is  fighting  with  a 
courage  that  is  unshakable. 

THE  bass  has  no  elaborately  planned 
program,  and  does  not  fight  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  recognized  rules.  He 
makes  his  own  rules  and  regulations,  ap¬ 
plying  them  as  conditions  arise ;  and  not 
even  momentarily  can  you  relax  vigilance, 
else  woe  betide  you;  for  he  is  master  of 


By  E.  E.  MILLARD 

every  curve,  drop  and  up-shoot,  and  needs 
no  coaching.  He  loves  a  feast  or  a  fight, 
and  is  never  conquered  until  his  neck  is 
broken.  He  does  not  feed  as  much  on  the 
surface,  and  fly-fishing  for  him  is  to  some 
extent  more  difficult,  as  the  hooks  must  be 
submerged  a  little,  and  that,  in  connection 
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with  the  bony  construction  of  his  mouth, 
makes  setting  the  steel  more  uncertain. 

He  may  be  deceived  for  an  instant,  by 
adroitly  placed  hook  and  feathers,  but  after 
that  understands  his  business,  runs  true  to 
form,  loves  to  surprise  you,  and  fritters 
away  no  precious  moments,  for  there  is  not 
a  lazy  hair  in  his  head.  He  is  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  fight,  the  personification  of  pluck, 
and  for  altitude  and  fight  is  in  a  class  by 
himself,  with  movements  copyrighted,  and 
playing  the  game  at  ever}'  stage  for  all  it 
is  worth. 

Perhaps  one  exception  should  be  made, 
for  from  what  I  have  read  and  been  told, 
the  ouananiche  is  quite  as  powerful  a 


fighter  and  possesses  higher  acrobatic  skill. 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance;  don’t  know  him  by  sight, 
have  never  even  dropped  him  a  line.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  have  had  trout  jump  when  the 
hook  touched  some  exceedingly  sensitive 
place,  though  strongly  suspecting  I  was  ma¬ 
terially  abetting  and  encouraging  the  fish 
in  so  doing  by  assisting  him  toward  the 
surface ;  but  I  have  never  noticed  that  it 
was  a  record  breaking  performance,  and 
could  never  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
not  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  But  I  love 
to  catch  him,  and  have  for  lo,  these  sixty 
years  or  thereabouts,  and  still  retain  my 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  his  taking. 

The  hooked  trout  rarely  jumps.  The 
bass  will  do  so  repeatedly;  though  our 
imperfectly  regulated  guess  machinery 
stretches  a  twelve-inch  leap  to  two  or  three 
feet.  Two  feet  is  exceedingly  rare.  Pos¬ 
sibly  I  have  seen  a  bass  jump  so  high,  but 
I  can  submit  no  verifying  documents. 
Fishing  one  afternoon  above  Island  Port¬ 
age,  and  having  landed  a  couple  of  trout, 
I  hooked  a  third  one,  and  concluding  to 
make  him  come  up  into  daylight,  inspect 
the  scenery  and  become  acquainted,  forced 
the  fight,  hurrying  him  along,  and  when 
he  was  a  few  feet  from  the  canoe,  I  lift¬ 
ing  on  him  as  much  as  the  tackle  would 
sustain,  he  made  his  leap.  Andre,  the 
canoeman,  surprised  at  the  unwonted  pro¬ 
ceeding,  muttered  a  very  emphatic  “Ugh !” 
imagining  a  few  drops  of  water'  were 
spilled  over  his  face. 

A  bass  under  like  circumstances  would 
have  been  in  the  air  repeatedly,  perhaps 
floundered  into  the  canoe,  carrying  hostili¬ 
ties  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  guarantee¬ 
ing  more  thrills  to  the  minute  than  all  the 
trout  in  »the  Nepigon.  thrilling  as  they  are. 
His  reputation  as  a  fighter  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  and  there  will  be  little  criticism  of 
his  performance  by  the  angler  who  has 
caught  both  bass  and  trout.  With  fair  and 
proper  tackle,  the  trout  may  be  depended 
upon  to  accommodate  you  with  a  lively 
battle,  yet  he  had  better  take  several  thinks 
and  gurgle  his  prayers  before  joining  issue 
with  the  small-mouth  black  bass. 

A  man  cannot,  by  taking  thought,  add  a 
cubit  nor  even  an  inch  to  his  height;  but 
what  he  oannot  add  quicker  than  thought 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  trout  would  beggar 
description.  On  the  Nepigon  there  is  no 
occasion  for  exaggeration ;  these  colossal 
monsters  speak  for  themselves  and  leave 
you  with  a  clear  conscience  (if  you  insist 
upon  it  and  care  for  that  sort  of  thing). 

IT  is  not  altogether  fly-fishing  there.  In¬ 
deed,  at  times  it  is  largely  bait,  at  other 
times  both  fly  and  bait.  Late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  fly-fishing  reaches  its  perfection ;  and 
that  most  graceful  and  artistic  style  of 
angling  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all  other 
methods,  gripping  and  holding  more  effect¬ 
ively.  Still  there  are  occasional  days  and 
(continued  on  page  506) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


THE  LARKS  ARE  SINGING  OVER  THERE 

N  incident  of  the  Great  War — in  some  minds  an  oc¬ 
currence  so  trifling  as  to  warrant  not  a  moment’s 
thought,  but  which  has  been  deemed  important 
enough  by  naturalists  to  invite  discussion — is  that  be¬ 
tween  the  battle  lines,  undisturbed  apparently  by  the 
horror  of  shell  shriek  and  cannon  roar,  small  bird  life 
continues  as  of  old. 

Until  the  very  face  of  nature  has  been  ground  into 
dust  these  feathered  creatures  come  and  go  about 
their  own  affairs,  and  in  the  lull  of  torment  men 
hear  them  warbling  and  twittering,  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  world  tragedy  which  is  being  enacted  amid 
their  nesting  places. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  expect  birds  to 
have  knowledge  of  matters  as  much  beyond  their  ken 
as  the  cosmic  influences  of  the  outermost-flung  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  star  universe  are  beyond  the  grasp  of 
human  comprehension.  But  it  is  a  pleasant  realiza¬ 
tion,  nevertheless,  to  think  that  the  brave  men  who 
face  the  hellish  inferno  prepared  by  an  unscrupulous 
and  unprincipled  enemy  have  the  occasional  consola¬ 
tion  of  hearing  a  bird  sing. 

Particularly  does  this  hold  true  in  the  case  of  our 
own  boys,  three  thousand  miles  from  home  and  amid 
strange  surroundings.  Country  raised,  most  of  them, 
and  familiar  with  outdoor  life  all  of  them,  the  common 
sounds  of  nature  are  a  reminder  that  the  Great  Heart 
that  governs  the  seasons’  change  still  pulses. 

Back  home,  the  country  lad  reflects,  the  day  is 
dawning  or  ending.  The  cows  are  coming  down  the 
lane.  With  a  wrench  of  pain,  almost,  he  visualizes 
the  whole  scene,  to  him  so  familiar. 

Back  home,  the  city  man  knows,  the  parks  are 
green  and  smiling,  and  all  outdoors  invites.  The 
streams  run  cool  where  the  angler  wades,  and  clear 
waters  lap  the  shore  of  the  lake  where  last  he  pitched 
his  tent. 

Home  sick?  Of  course.  Still  it'  is  something  that 
Hell  does  not  prevail  back  home,  at  least,  and  the 
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stern  work  at  hand  is  to  keep  it  from  extending  its 
dominion — to  kill  it  at  the  source. 

Yes,  the  larks  are  singing  in  Lorraine.  It  is  a 
happy  augury.  Come  what  may,  we  know  that 
over  the  shell-torn  face  of  France,  at  a  time  not 
now  long  distant,  Nature  will  pass  her  healing  hand 
and  restore  to  loveliness  that  which  has  been  so  long 
disfigured  by  noble  martyrdom. 

To  help  at  home  in  a  cause  to  which  the  strength 
of  this  Nation  is  dedicated  is  something.  To  invite 
the  supreme  sacrifice  at  the  front  is  everything. 

We  wish  we  could  convey  to  the  younger  members 
of  Forest  and  Stream’s  family  now  on  the  foremost 
lines  something  of  the  pride  and  appreciation  we,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  go,  feel  toward  them. 

May  the  lessons  they  learned  here  of  craft  in  out¬ 
door  life  stand  them  in  good  stead.  That  they  will 
return  as  they  went  is  the  Nation’s  prayer.  No 
matter  what  befall,  Fate  will  look  into  their  clear  eyes 
and  find  men,  upstanding,  virile,  unafraid. 


THE  CAT  NOW  A  GAME  ANIMAL 

EW  YORK  has  a  new  game  animal — the  cat. 
Governor  Whitman  has  signed  the  bill  which  re¬ 
moves  Tabby  and  Thomas  from  the  permanently  pro¬ 
tected  list,  and  places  them  in  the  class  where  shoot¬ 
ing  is  permitted  under  certain  limitations.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  that  the  cat  may  be  destroyed  if  caught 
with  a  game  or  insectivorous  bird  which  it  has  killed, 
or  if  discovered  attacking  such  birds. 

The  state  sportsmen’s  organization  of  New  York 
has  won  its  point,  even  if  the  bill  which  it  fostered 
for  licensing  the  cat  fell  by  the  wayside.  In  fact  the 
new  legislation  will  be  found  much  more  effective 
than  the  original  measure. 

It  wrould  be  tiresome  to  repeat  the  well-proven 
charges  against  the  cat  as  a  destroyer  of  useful  birds 
and  desirable  small  animal  life.  We  have  referred 
frequently  to  the  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  Dr. 
Forbush  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  authorities  on 
this  point,  and  can  do  no  better  than  to  invite  the 
attention  of  doubting  or  unconverted  readers  to  such 
testimony.  The  Massachusetts  Commissioners  on  Fish¬ 
eries  and  Game  have  issued  a  poster  calling  attention  to 
this  serious  subject  and  have  asked  the  owner  of  every 
house  cat  during  the  next  three  months  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  seeing  that  the  cat  will  not  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  kill  birds. 

In  any  modern  balance  of  nature  the  cat  is  as  much 
out  of  place  as  a  loose  tiger  in  a  city  street.  Now 
that  food  conservation  is  so  essential,  the  cat,  through 
its  destruction  of  bird  life,  on  which  productivity 
depends,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  alien  enemy,  not  only 
dangerous  at  large,  but  dangerous  alive. 

Perhaps  through  evolution  man  may  sometime 
breed  a  birdless  cat,  but  we  doubt  it.  He  has  made1 
no  progress  in  that  direction  yet.  If  he  succeeds,  the 
cat  will  be  birdless  only  because  there  are  no  birds 
left,  and  when  it  comes  to  that,  where  will  man  him¬ 
self  be? 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  New  York  law  that 
appeals  to  us  as  strikingly  wise  in  its  incidence.  We 
refer  to  the  clause  that  permits  the  destruction  of 
cats  with  prohibited  birds  in  possession,  or  caught  hi 
an  attack  on  such  birds.  Who  ever  saw  a  cat  at  large 
in  the  fields  which  was  not  engaged  in  an  attack  on 
bird  life? 

The  New  York  statute,  we  believe,  permits  cat 
hunting  only  by  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  and  holding  a  hunting  license.  Here’s  hoping 
for  the  issuance  of  a  million  cat  hunting  licenses  this  r  ear. 
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A  DUTY  LAID  UPON  US 

HE  price  of  fishing,  wails  a  daily  paper,  is  going 
up.  It  proceeds  10  prove  it  by  quoting  prices  of 
tackle  and  other  accessories,  not  omitting  to  ring  in 
the  charges  of  the  ubiquitous  landlord  and  his  co¬ 
adjutor,  the  guide  and  boatman. 

No  remedy  is  proposed,  not  even  the  suggestion 
that  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Truthful  and 
Trusty  Anglers  submit  their  grievances  to  the  proper 
price  fixing  board  at  Washington. 

The  wail  is  not  complete,  for  there  is  a  loud  silence 
regarding  one  item  in  not  a  few  outfits — namely, 
“bait.”  That  also  is  going  up.  In  fact  it  is  to  be 
said  of  one  particular  variety  of  it  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  banned  as  to  manufacture,  that  the  faster 
it  goes  down,  the  faster  it  goes  up. 

With  that,  however,  and  its  kind  of  angling,  our 
tale  has  not  to  do. 

But  out  on  him  who  reckons  sport  by  the  dollar 
and  cents  standard ! 

Old  Mother  Nature,  with  whom  the  fisherman  is 
in  intimate  contact,  has  not  gone  profiteering.  Her 
wares  are  still  to  be  had  at  pre-war  prices.  She  shows 
the  same  infinite  variety  of  exquisite  vistas  of  stream 
and  woodland ;  her  orchestras  pour  their  melodies 
from  tree  and  copse.  The  caressing  winds  sound  their 
deep  diapason  through  every  wilderness  and  wake  the 
pines  to  solemn  sound. 

All  this  is  free.  Not  even  the  revenue  collector  can 
enter  here  to  lay  his  toll  on  the  fortunate  mortal  who 
holds  the  privilege  of  admittance. 

The  price  of  fishing  going  up  ?  Perish  the  thought ! 
Mayhap  the  cost  of  certain  accessories  is  a  trifle  more ; 
in  truth  the  landlord  and  the  guide — if  these  earthly 
appurtenances  still  annoy  on  chosen  trips  to  regions 
favored  of  the  gods — may  exact  a  tribute  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  former  rates. 

But  what  of  it?  If  to  buy  the  needful  things  more 
money  is  required,  then  more  exertion  should  be  put 
forth  to  earn  the  money.  And  as  more  exertion  re¬ 
quires  corresponding  efficiency,  to  be  obtained  only 
by  proper  rest  and  relaxation,  it  follows  that  we  ought 
to  go  fishing  oftener.  It  is  a  duty  laid  upon  us. 

What  angler  will  shame  his  profession  by  shirking 
the  call? 


THE  PLEASANT  SIDE  OF  WAR 

HILE  war  is  rightly  regarded  as  stern  and  full  of 
horrors,  there  are  still  little  pleasant  phases  of  it 
that  escape  attention.  For  instance  Phillip  Gibbs,  the 
famous  war  correspondent,  sends  the  following  to  the 
New  York  Times.  It  will  be  read  with  sympathetic 
interest : 

“The  country  of  France  is  in  most  perfect  beauty  just 
now,  and  all  the  lanes  about  the  small  villages  where  the 
British,  French  and  American  troops  are  billeted  are 
white  with  May  blossoms  above  green  bowers,  and  the 
air  is  drenched  with  the  scent  of  it.  There  is  rich  pas¬ 
ture  for  cattle  where  the  tall  grass  is  tangled  with  dog 
daisies  and  clover  and  spread  with  sheets  of  buttercups, 
and  some  of  the  Allies’  long-range  guns  are  camouflaged 
not  designedly  by  this  luxuriant  nature  about  them. 

“The  May  fly  is  tempting  the  trout  to  rise  in  this  world 
of  war,  and  the  trout  is  tempting  soldiers  who  are  Izaak 
Waltons  in  their  spare  time  and  prefer  the  rod  to  the 
rifle  when  the  enemy  is  inactive.  French  soldiers  are 
passionate  fishermen  and  will  dangle  a  worm  above  a 
stream  though  high  explosives  menace  their  neighbor¬ 
hood;  but  some  of  the  British  and  American  officers  and 
men  are  also  devotees  of  the  gentle  sport  and  I  see  them 


wandering  along  reedy  banks,  where  birds  sing  in  bushes 
near  by  and  at  night  bullfrogs  croak  bass  music  to  the 
nightingale’s  lyric. 

“All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  war,  but  I  like  to 
write  these  things  because  they  belong  to  the  life  of  the 
Allies  in  their  resting  hours.” 

The  lawful  fishing  season  has  just  begun  in  France. 
This  is  better  than  war  news,  for  the  outpouring  of 
crowds  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  is  significant  of  the  healthy 
frame  of  the  public  mind  under  trying  circumstances. 

Paris  forgot  bombs  and  Berthas  and  went  fishing.  In 
the  city  itself  both  banks  of  the  Seine  were  fringed  by 
convalescent  French  soldiers  from  the  hospitals,  every 
man  with  a  rod  and  line.  In  the  evening,  from  all  the 
railroad  stations  which  were  filled  so  many  weeks  with 
refugees  and  their  pitiful  bundles  there  came  crowds  of 
holiday  makers — men  and  boys  with  their  tackle  and  bags 
of  fish,  and  women  and  girls  with  their  arms  filled  with 
wild  flowers. 

Paris  is  anxious,  but  neither  losing  its  head  nor  for¬ 
getting  how  to  take  a  day  off. 


LOOK  FOR  BLACK  WALNUT  TREES 

OT  only  the  Boy  Scouts,  but  every  woods-rambler 
and  sportsman  in  the  country  should  heed  President 
Wilson’s  request  for  a  census  of  black  walnut  trees. 
This  tree  is  an  essential  timber  for  war  purposes ;  it  has 
always  been  used  for  gunstocks  and  now  is  also  in  great 
demand  for  airplane  propellers.  As  only  the  best  grade 
of  black  walnut  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  (and  each 
airplane  requires  four  or  five  propellers),  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  sportsmen  make  a  note  of  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  any  of  these  trees  they  may  run  across.  Don’t 
forget  to  look  for  black  walnut  trees ! 


CHICAGO  GAME  DEALERS  FINED 
IPOR  violations  of  the  L'nited  States  game  laws  Judge 
George  A.  Carpenter  fined  several  South  Water 
street  merchants  and  gave  them  to  understand  that 
further  violations  would  be  severely  dealt  with.  A  dealer 
who  shipped  a  number  of  quail  and  wild  duck  to  a  distant 
state  was  fined  $100  and  costs,  while  another  dealer  was 
fined  double  that  amount  for  receiving  a  large  number  of 
quail  from  Indiana. 

The  shippers  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  Judge  Carpenter  said.  This  prompt  and  vigorous 
judicial  action  is  encouraging  to  those  who  are  working 
for  conservation  of  America’s  wild  life. 


“A  SOLDIER’S  LETTER  TO  HIS  DOG” 

HE  year  has  rolled  around  once  more.  We  are  in  the 
vacation  season  and  no  matter  where  it  will  be  spent, 
there  you  will  find  Forest  and  Stream  with  its  message 
of  good  cheer  and  words  of  wisdom. 

In  these  troubled  times  the  minds  of  us  all  naturally 
swing  to  the  boys  abroad  fighting  the  battles  of  humanity. 
This  Republic  was  founded  by  a  race  of  hardy  men  skilled 
with  that  distinctive  American  weapon,  the  rifle,  and  it  is 
the  sons  of  these  men,  many  of  them  readers  of  Forest 
and  Stream,  who  are  now  playing  such  an  important 
part  on  the  other  side;  for  military  authorities  the  world 
over  recognize  the  fact  that  the  lesser  battles  of  the  chase 
develop  the  most  important  soldierly  qualities. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  very  timely  and  beautiful  cover  by  A.  D. 
Fuller,  which  we  present  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Hercules  Powder  Company,  the  owners  of  the  copyright. 

The  heartfelt  letter  from  a  soldier  to  his  dog,  is  also  a 
bonafide  missive  from  the  Front  by  a  Massachusetts  boy. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  CAMERA 

TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  PICTORIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  CAMP  OR  ON  THE  TRAIL  ONE 
MUST  HAVE  A  THOROUGH  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SMALL  CAMERA 

By  EUGENE  S.  ANDERSON 


The  perfect  photographic  outfit  must  combine  wear  resisting  qualities,  compactness  and  light  weight 


A  FEW  days  ago,  in  reading  a  travel 
article  by  a  well  known  writer,  I  was 
much  amused  by  his  account  of  a  trip 
in  the  wilds,  taking  with  him  a  photo¬ 
graphic  outfit.  According  to  his  story' — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  veracity 
- — the  various  parts  of  this  outfit  were  car¬ 
ried  by  a  pair  of  coolies,  for  whom  it 
proved  no  mean  burden.  The  outcome  of 
the  trip,  .  from  a  photographic  standpoint, 
was  a  dismal  failure  as  not  more  than 
one  negative  in  twenty  was  usable. 

In  justice  to  this  worthy  gentleman  it 
should  be  said  that  his  experiences  were 
quite  common  occurrences  at  the  time 
when  his  trip  was  taken — in  1883.  Today, 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter-century 
later,  what  a  difference  there  is  in  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  and  materials.  And  yet 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  average  sports¬ 
man,  more  interested  in  rod  and  gun  than 
in  camera,  does  not  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  of  a  pictorial  nature. 

The  fact  that  the  camera  has  always 
appealed  to  me  more  than  the  gun,  and 
consequently  its  possibilities,  have  been 
studied  with  more  interest,  places  me  at  a 
disadvantage  when  talking  “fine  points” 
with  ardent  huntsmen,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to 
give  them  a  few  good  pointers  about  the 
choice  and  use  of  a  sportsman’s  photo¬ 
graphic  outfit,  in  our  common  meeting 
ground — these  pages. 

POSSIBLY  because  nearly  every  one 
begins  his  photographic  efforts  with 
a  small  box  camera,  there  is  an  in¬ 
herent  feeling  among  those  who  take  up 
photography  in  a  casual  way,  that  the 
small  camera  is  a  toy  and  cannot  make  real 
live  pictures.  This  is  really  unfortunate, 
as  it  leads  many  a  sportsman  to  purchase 


a  much  larger  camera  than  he  needs,  with 
a  resulting  unnecessary  increase  in  cost  of 
equipment  and  supplies,  as  well  as  incon¬ 
venience  on  the  trail.  The  small  camera 
has  certain  fundamental  optical  advant¬ 
ages,  as  well  as  obvious  features  in  cost, 
size,  weight,  both  of  itself  and  supplies, 
to  recommend  it  to  the  sportsman.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  pictures  made  with  it  are  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  those  made  with  a  large  cam¬ 
era  and,  in  some  cases,  more  so. 

One  of  our  leading  manufacturers  states 
the  case  in  a  nutshell  in  saying,  “It’s  all  in 
the  lens.”  The  little  box  camera  with 
which  our  experience  starts  is  a  cheap  cam¬ 
era,  with  a  lens  of  the  most  limited  abil¬ 
ity,  and  attachments  that  enable  the  user  to 
try  his  hand  only  at  the  ABC  of  photog¬ 
raphy.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  a 
natural  antipathy  for  a  small  camera,  let  us 
consider  the  question  of  lenses  in  a  non¬ 
technical  way.  As  it  is  “all  in  the  lens,” 
the  sportsman  wants  the  best  he  can  buy, 
for  pictures  taken  on  the  trail  can  be  taken 
but  once,  and  must  be  successful  the  first 
time,  or  not  at  all.  The  best  photographic 
lens  procurable  today  is  the  “anastigmat.” 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider  its  prop¬ 
erties,  but  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  an  image  that  has  needle-sharp 
detail  clear  to  the  corners  of  the  negative. 
Further,  it  can  be  made  with  larger  glasses 
than  the  inferior  types,  and  so  collects 
more  light  to  pass  to  the  film,  thus  lessen¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  failure  because  of 
under-exposure.  Moreover,  an  enlarged 
picture  made  from  a  small  negative  pro¬ 
duced  with  an  anastigmat  lens  will  not 
show,  within  reasonable  degree,  any  loss  in 
definition,  so  that  in  comparing  prints  of 
equal  size  made  with  a  large  and  small 
camera  respectively,  there  will  not  be  a 
great  difference  in  the  definition  or  detail. 


Grant  that  a  large  and  small  camera,  both 
equipped  with  fine  lenses,  will  produce  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  same  size  and  having  about 
the  same  definition,  there  is  an  optical  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  by  the  use  of  a  small  cam¬ 
era  which  is  an  item  that  the  sportsman 
cannot  overlook.  This  is  greater  “depth 
of  focus.”  As  this  is  a  rather  technical 
term,  let  us  explain  it  in  a  simple  fashion. 
When  the  lens  is  focused  on  a  certain  ob¬ 
ject,  it  also  images  other  objects  sharply, 
both  in  front  of  and  back  of  the  object  in 
sharpest  focus.  Just  how  wide  this  belt 
of  sharp  focus  will  be  depends  on  ’two 
things :  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  rough¬ 
ly,  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
lens  to  the  film ;  and  the  opening  in  the 
lens.  As  the  two  cameras  can  be  fitted 
with  lenses  whose  effective  openings  are 
the  same,  the  question  of  the  depth  of 
focus — or  belt  of  sharpness — depends  on 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  smaller 
the  camera,  the  shorter  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  and  consequently  the  greater 
the  belt  of  sharpness.  To  clinch  this  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  small  camera,  it 
should  be  said  that  this  greater  belt  of 
sharpness  is  retained  if  the  print  is  an  en¬ 
largement,  so  that  the  advantage  is  a  per¬ 
manent  one.  To  give  a  practical  example 
of  how  great  this  difference  in  depth  of 
focus  will  be  when  using,  say,  one  camera 
equipped  with  a  3k2-inch  lens,  and  another 
with  a  6k2-inch  objective  the  following  may 
be  interesting:  Both  focused  at  25  ft.,  using 
an  aperture  of  f  :6.3 :  depth  of  focus  of 
6j4-inch  lens  is  9.3  ft.,  from  21. 1  to  30.4 
ft. ;  depth  of  focus  of  the  3k£-mch  lens, 
49.9  ft.,  from  15.4  to  65.3  ft.  In  other 
words,  the  depth  of  focus  with  the  small 
lens  is  more  than  five  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  larger,  which  depth  is  retained, 
please  remember,  in  the  enlargement  which 
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may  be  made  from  the  small  negative. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  this  having  to  do  with 
stopping  motion.  The  lenses  mentioned  in 
the  previous  paragraphs,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  about  standard  for  cameras  making 
2/4  x  3/4>  and  3J4  *  5*A  pictures,  will  do 
for  further  comparison.  Many  pictures 
are  spoiled  by  blurring  of  a  moving  object. 
If  you  are  making  a  picture  of  Pete  shoot¬ 
ing  the  rapids,  you  want  a  picture  of  Pete 
and  his  canoe,  rather  than  a  blurred  object 
which  might  be  a  log  or  uprooted  tree,  for 
all  you  can  prove  to  your  friends.  The 
speed  at  which  the  object  moves  is  not  the 
only  factor  determining  how  fast  the  image 
moves.  It  is  the  speed  of  the  image  on  the 
film  which  concerns  us.  Without  discuss¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  detail,  it  is  plain  that  as 
the  im'age  on  the  film  moves  much  more 
slowly  if  the  picture  is  a  small  one — made 
with  a  short  focus  lens — than  it  does  on  a 
large  picture,  its  motion  can  be  “stopped” 
by  an  exposure  which  might  not  be  short 
enough  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  larger 
image.  In  figuring  out  this  statement,  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  pro¬ 
portion,  but  actual  motion  of  the  image 
across  the  film  during  an  exposure  of  a 
definite  time.  The  point  of  this  advantage 
is  that  sometimes  when  the  light  is  poor, 


one  is  able  to  give  a  fairly  long  exposure 
with  the  small  camera,  getting  a  fully-ex¬ 
posed,  sharp  image,  while  with  the  larger 
camera  the  same  exposure  may  not  be  short 
enough  to  stop  the  motion,  while  if  it  is 
made  shorter  to  stop  motion  the  negative 
may  be  under-exposed. 

AFTER  wading  through  all  these  rocks, 
doubtless  a  nibble  at  the  subject  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  title  will  be  a  relief. 
Our  illustration,  at  last,  gives  an  idea  of 
the  outfit.  The  picture  space  is  divided  in 
three  parts,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  and  will 
be  considered  from  left  to  right. 

The  camera  is  a  personal  choice,  con¬ 
sidering  design  and  efficiency.  It  is  one  of 
the  splendid  pocket  cameras,  making  2)4  x 
334  pictures.  There  is  a  choice  to  suit 
everybody’s  pocketbook,  but  the  main  point 
is  to  buy  one  with  an  anastigmat  lens.  It 
is  a  photographic  axiom  that  “it  pays  to  get 
the  best  lens  and  shutter  your  pocketbook 
can  afford.”  The  fact  that  the  case  is 
shown  in  this  illustration  gives  an  idea  that 
there  is  a  little  more  body  to  the  outfit 
than  there  really  is.  This  may  worry  some 
person  who  expected  to  see  an  outfit  that 
would  fit  in  a  matchbox,  so  we  will  proceed 
to  place  the  camera  in  the  case,  and  slip  it 
on  our  belt,  holster  fashion,  and  forget  it 


for  the  time  being.  Yet  there  it  is  always 
ready  for  instant  use,  and  if  the  canoe 
takes  a  spill,  the  camera  does  not  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  for  us  to  fish  out. 

The  second  part  of  the  illustration  cov¬ 
ers  the  requirements  of  those  who  travel 
extra  light.  First,  the  films :  Heat  and 
moisture  are  to  films,  what  mosquitoes  and 
gnats  are  to  humans.  So  the  films  should 
be  packed  in  containers  as  shown — four  to 
the  can — where  they  will  remain  dry,  at 
least.  If  more  than  one  can  is  taken,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  seal  it  with  wax,  before 
winding  the  edge  of  the  cover  with  ad¬ 
hesive  tape.  These  cans  cost  but  ten  cents 
each,  and  sometimes  save  a  very  precious 
lot  of  negatives.  The  small  round  object 
in  the  same  section  is  a  ray  filter :  This 
enables  one  to  get  clouds  in  the  sky,  and 
correct  color  values  when  yellows  and  blues 
are  pohtographed.  The  discussion  of  the 
why  of  this  is  too  lengthy  to  consider  here, 
but  just  add  a  filter  to  your  equipment  (ask 
the  dealer  for  a  3x  filter)  and  not  the  im¬ 
provement.  Of  course,  the  exposure  must 
be  increased  with  the  filter,  but  if  you  have 
a  fast  lens,  snapshots  can  be  made  just  the 
same,  in  good  light.  BUT,  get  acquainted 
with  the  filter  before  using  it  on  a  trip. 

The  small  metal  cylinder  half  withdrawn 
(continued  on  page  502) 


WESTWARD  EXTENSION  OF  THE  BLACK  DUCK 


LETTERS  FROM  VARIOUS  LOCALITIES  TEND  TO  PROVE  THE  RANGE  OF 
THIS  BIRD  IS  GRADUALLY  BROADENING  EXTENSIVELY  IN  THE  WEST 


THE  following  letter,  which  contains 
information  of  much  interest  to 
sportsmen  and  naturalists,  has  been 
received  from  -an  old  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: — For 
some  years  I  have  been  interested  in  an 
apparent  westward  extension  of  the  range 
of  the  black  duck  ( Anas  rubripes). 

My  father  came  to  Saginaw  about  1855. 
The  Saginaw  River  from  where  it  enters 
Saginaw  Bay,  twenty  miles  below  Saginaw, 
was  at  that  time  heavily  fringed  with 
bayous  and  wild  rice  marsh.  About  mid¬ 
way  between  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  the 
marsh  widens  out  so  that  the  woodlands 
must  be  fully  seven  or  eight  miles  apart — 
a  vast  wild  rice  lake.  The  only  way  one 
could  get  through  it  from  one  pond  hole 
to  another,  was  to  cut  or  beat  down  paths 
for  the  canoes.  Above  Saginaw  the  marsh 
was  as  fully  extensive,  extending  clear  to 
where  the  Flint  and  Bad  Rivers  joined  the 
Shiawassee  which,  in  turn,  joining  with 
the  Cass  and  Tattabawassee,  made  the 
Saginaw  River.  This  old-fashioned  duck¬ 
ing  ground  was  full  of  water  fowl.  They 
ired  here  in  the  spring  and  came  here  in 
:ountless  numbers  in  the  fall. 

The  method  of  hunting  them  was  mainly 
saddling  them  or  punting  them  up  early  in 


HE  Natural  History  Department 
has  been  for  nearly  half  a 
century  a  clearing-house  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  to  dll.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  send  any  questions 
that  come  under  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  Robert  Cushman  Mur¬ 
phy,  in  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  will  answer 
through  these  columns.  [Editors.] 


the  season,  say  the  1st  of  September  until 
the  forepart  of  October.  One  man  pad¬ 
dling  or  punting  the  boat,  the  other  sitting 
in  the  bow  doing  the  shooting,  although  a 
good  many  of  the  market  hunters  and  In¬ 
dians  hunted  alone,  with  the  gun  lying  in 
front  of  them;  and  they  sat  upon  their 
knees  in  the  little  dugout  canoes,  and  re¬ 
lied  upon  picking  up  the  old  muzzle  loader 
when  a  duck  flushed,  and  killing  it.  The 
canoes  were  simply  made  of  white  pine 
logs,  beautifully  shaped  and  hollowed,  the 
sides  often  not  much  thicker  than  paper, 
and  it  required  an  expert  to  ride  in  one. 
They  would  slide  through  the  wild  rice 
easier  than  any  other  boat  that  was  ever 


built.  After  the  fall  ducks  came,  there 
was  the  usual  shooting  from  blinds,  but 
none  of  the  old-time  hunters  of  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  Valley  had  many  decoys.  A  half 
dozen  wooden  mallards  was  the  limit. 

There  were  certain  places  in  September 
where  the  teal  crossed  the  river.  A  regu¬ 
larly  established  flight  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  would  cross  at  Crow 
Island,  going  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
and  it  was  a  favorite  sport  of  my  father’s 
to  go  there  in  the  afternoon  with  his  ten- 
gauge  gun  and  No.  8  shot,  and  shoot  teal 
while  the  flight  was  on.  They  came  across 
by  thousands,  as  thick  as  pigeons. 

This  duck  shooting  of  the  Saginaw  River 
marshes  continued  until  well  into  the  ’70’s 
— I  mean  as  excellent  sport.  By  the  time 
I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  was  able  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it  with  my  father.  After  about 
1878  the  shooting  became  poorer.  There 
are  still  a  good  many  of  the  marshes  left 
and  a  good  many  ducks  killed  on  the  Sagi¬ 
naw  River  even  at  the  present  time. 

Now  in  all  that  duck  shooting  in  those 
early  days,  the  black  duck  was  a  rare  bird. 
Out  of  100  mallards,  if  one  or  two  black 
ducks  were  secured,  the  fact  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  comment.  The  shores  of  Saginaw 
Bay  contained  magnificent  duck  marshes  in 
the  early  days.  Wild  Fowl  Bay  to  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Saginaw  River  was  a 
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favorite  place  of  the  old  timers,  and  it  is 
today  a  noted  duck  ground.  The  increase 
of  black  ducks  was  noted  first  in  these 
shore  marshes.  They  always  got  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  the  black  ducks  at 
Wild  Fowl  Bay,  Tobico  or  Quanicassee, 
three  big  marshes  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bay,  then  we  did  in  the  river  shooting; 
but  even  there  the  Mallard  predominated 
fully  eight  to  one.  In  our  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  lakes,  the  black  duck  was  a  rare  bird 
indeed. 

For  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
I  have  been  noticing  the  increase  in  black 
ducks.  By  that  I  mean,  that  the  percentage 
of  black  ducks  to  mallards  is  far  greater 
than  it  used  to  be.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
great  many  less  mallards,  and  whether  the 
black  ducks  have  held  their  own  better  than 
the  mallards  to  increase  the  percentage,  I 
do  not  know',  but  surely  the  black  ducks 
have  increased  while  the  mallards  have  de¬ 
creased  until  today  the  position  is  almost 
reversed.  We  get  at  least  eight  black  ducks 
to  two  mallards  at  Tobico.  In  the  Saginaw 
River  marshes  the  percentage  is  fully  as 
great,  and  the  lakes  in  northern  Michigan 
have  run  almost  entirely  to  black  ducks  in¬ 
stead  of  mallards.  At.  St.  Helens  I  am  told 
the  proportion  is  at  least  seven  out  of  ten. 
In  Otsego  County,  w'here  black  ducks  were 
never  heard  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  they 
frequent  the  little  ponds  and  lagoons  in 
regular  black  duck  fashion.  The  inland 
lakes  in  the  fall  will  have  two  or  three 
flocks  of  black  ducks  staying  until  the 
freeze-up. 

Recently  Bradshaw,  the  Game  Guardian  of 
Saskatchewan,  wrote  that  they  had  this  last 
fall  gotten  the  first  black  duck  recorded  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  it  was  mounted  in  their 
collection. 

T.  E.  Douglass,  of  Lovells,  Mich.,  writes 
me  that  “the  black  ducks  have  been  up  here 
for  years,  but  for  the  last  few  years  they 
are  getting  more  plentiful.  I  have  seen  on 
the  river  flocks  of  as  many  as  fifty  ducks, 
mostly  black  mallards,  with  only  a  few 
gray  mallards  and  green  head  mallards  in 
with  them. 

“At  St.  Helens  the  black  duck  runs 
about  ten  to  one  of  gray  ducks.  Sometimes 
thousands  of  ducks  come  in,  nearly  all  of 
them  black  ducks.  Toward  the  last  of  the 
season  a  good  many  of  green  heads  seem 
to  hang  around  here  later  than  black 
ducks.”  St.  Helens  is  in  Roscommon  Coun¬ 
ty,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Saginaw. 

I  know  from  talks  that  I  have  had  with 
sportsmen  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
that  during  the  past  twenty  years  there  has 
been  quite  a  noticeable  increase  of  black 
ducks  westward. 

Another  thing,  in  the  Northwest,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  canvasbacks  are  holding  their 
own  better  than  almost  any  other  kind  of 
duck.  At  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proportion  of  canvasback  to  other  ducks  is 
much  greater  now  than  it  was  when  I  first 
went  into  Kidder  County,  N.  D.,  shooting 
in  1884,  and  greater  than  when  I  went  for 
my  first  shooting  in  Saskatchewan  in  1905. 
But  that  is  only  an  impression  and  is  not 
based  upon  actual  figures.  Maybe  we  did 
not  know  how  to  hunt  canvasbacks  so  well 
in  the  old  days  as  we  do  now,  but  my  score 
book  of  the  early  days  shows  a  vastly  less 
per  centage  of  canvasbacks  than  the  same 
record  of  recent  years.  W.  B.  Mershon. 


MR.  W.  B.  MEETCH,  of  Harrisburg, 
(Florida  duck)  a  migratory  bird? 
Pa.,  writes:  “Is  Anas  fulvigula 
We  have  had  quite  an  argument  about  it; 
what  do  you  know  about  the  matter?” 

The  Florida  duck,  which  is  a  small, 
southern  representative  of  our  black  duck 
( Anas  rubripes),  apparently  does  not  mi¬ 
grate.  Its  restricted  range  extends  only 
from  the  southerly  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  westward  approximately  to  the 


I — The  Woodcock 

HIS  is  one  of  the  earliest  birds  to  move 
north  in  the  spring.  The  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  sun  rises  high  enough  above 
the  alders  to  soften  the  water-soaked 
ground  in  sheltered  nooks  between  them, 
even  though  the  country  be  snow  or  ice¬ 
bound.  Any  time  after  this  the  first  wood¬ 
cock  may  put  in  an  appearance.  During 
the  daytime  one  comes  upon  them  singly, 
usually  on  dry  wooded  slopes  where  their 
mottled  plumage  escapes  observation  on 
the  dead  leaves,  until  they  whirr  into  the 
air  with  a  peculiar  twittering  sound  caused 
by  the  narrow  stiffened  feathers  at  the 
front  of  the  wing.  In  March  and  April,  on 
mild  evenings  beginning  at  dusk,  one  often 
finds  two  or  more  birds  at  some  open  field 
adjacent  to  boggy  cover  going  through 
their  peculiar  aerial  song.  After  calling  at 
intervals  from  the  ground,  a  loud  nasal 
“peent,”  the  bird  springs  into  the  air  and 
spirals  up,  up  on  twittering  wings  until  it 
looks  no  bigger  than  a  bumblebee  against 
the  gloom;  then  it  drops  in  a  series  of 
plunges,  each  one  accompanied  by  a  mu¬ 
sical  “tweet,  twit,  twit,”  apparently  vocal, 
to  swerve  down  finally  and  alight,  perhaps 
at  one’s  very  feet. 

The  woodcock’s  nest,  a  mere  hollow  in 
the  leaves,  often  in  plain  view,  is  wonder¬ 
fully  concealed  by  the  color  of  the  sitting 
bird.  She  has  such  faith  in  this  conceal¬ 
ment  that  she  allows  herself  almost  to  be 
touched  before  leaving  the  eggs.  At  all 
seasons  of  the  year  the  birds  are  more  or 


mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  permanent  resident  in  the 
ponds  and  fresh  water  sloughs  of  this 
coastal  region,  where  it  has  been  hunted 
rather  intensively,  has  resulted  in  a  serious 
diminution  in  its  numbers.  Flocks  of 
Florida  ducks,  especially  the  males,  doubt¬ 
less  make  more  or  less  extended  flights  in 
the  autumn  to  favorable  centers  of  food 
supply,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  migration. 


less  solitary  and  nocturnal,  though  confined 
to  the  shelter  of  the  woodlands  only  in  the 
daytime. 

II — The  Robin  Snipe  or  Knot 

THIS  bird  breeds  in  circumpolar  regions 
and  migrates  south  along  the  coasts 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  of 
medium  size,  short-legged,  and  of  stockier 
build  than  the  larger  shore  birds.  A  strong, 
swift  flier,  it  has  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  its  occasional  associate,  the  larger 
Black-breast  Plover.  Though  it  also  mig¬ 
rates  along  the  coastwise  meadows,  it  is 
more  often  found  on  ocean  beaches  than 
many  of  its  relatives,  especially  in  winter 
and  when  on  its  northward  spring  migra¬ 
tion.  Correlated  with  this  habit,  its  colors 
are  unusually  pale.  The  darker  plumaged 
Yellowlegs,  Dowitcher,  Krieker  or  Grass 
Snipe,  and  Jack  Curlew,  for  instance,  are 
much  less  frequently  seen  away  from  the 
marshes.  In  summer  adult  birds  have  the 
underparts  rich  brick-red,  whence  the  name 
Robin  Snipe ;  the  pale  upper  parts  plus 
white  under  parts,  together  with  their  size 
and  stocky  build,  will  identify  young  birds 
and  fall  adults.  Its  whistled  notes  are  low- 
pitched  with  a  peculiar  twang.  In  places 
where  the  Robin  Snipe  used  to  afford  good 
shooting,  it  has  now  become  scarce,  but 
large  flocks  still  congregate  on  the  Florida 
beaches.  1 

The  eggs  of  the  Knot  are  a  trophy  much 
sought  by  Arctic  explorers,  very  few  of 
them  ever  having  been  taken. 


NOTES  ON  SHORE  BIRDS 

By  J.  T.  N. 


The  woodcock’s  nest  is  concealed  by  the  color  of  the  sitting  bird 
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HOW  TO  COOK  THE  FISH  YOU  CATCH 

THE  CAMPER  WHO  DEPENDS  UPON  HIS  FISHING  TACKLE  TO  SUPPLY  HIS  LARDER  AIDS 
IN  FOOD  CONSERVATION  AND  SHOULD  KNOW  MANY  WAYS  OF  PREPARING  HIS  CATCH 


IT  is  safe  to  wager  that  of  all  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  camp  and  trail,  none  are 
so  precious  as  those  that  cluster  round 
the  campfire,  and  that  particular  campfire  at 
whose  altar  presided  a  competent  cook. 
We  may  recall  with  pleasure  or  regret  the 
deer  that  got  away,  the  trout  that  de¬ 
camped  with  our  pet  leaders,  and  the  ducks 
and  grouse  that  laughed  at  the  “patterns” 
of  our  pet  shotguns ;  but  the  memory  of 
meals  eaten  in  camp,  cooked  by  a  real  cook 
who  knew  the  kinks  of  camp  cooking,  will 
never  be  effaced  or  fail  to  call  up  a  mois¬ 
ture  not  of  the  eyes. 

Camp  cooking  in  these  progressive  days 
is  quite  a  different  art  than  in  the  old 
times  before  solid  alcohol  was  heard  of, 
and  before  practical  portable  stoves  were 
fashioned.  The  various  clever  cooking 
outfits  which  nest  inside  each  other  like 
Japanese  toy  boxes  make  it  possible  to 
carry  every  necessary  utensil  in  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  one.  Stoves,  grates, 
and  cooking  apparatus  galore  are  offered 
at  the  various  sporting  goods  stores,  and 
many  of  these  are  extremely  practical,  in¬ 
expensive  and  comfort  bringing;  so  the 
manner  of  getting  the  meal  cooked  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  circumstances.  An  ex¬ 
plorer  in  a  glade  boat  in  the  wilds  of  Flor¬ 
ida  is  able  to  cook  a  substantial  meal  afloat 
with  the  aid  of  an  alcohol  stove,  without 
danger  of  spilling  the  fuel  and  setting  fire 
to  the  craft;  the  hunter  with  a  forest  to 
yield  a  limitless  supply  of  choice  firewood 
may  build  as  large  and  hot  a  fire  as  he 
needs ;  the  dweller  in  tents  may  use  a  tiny 
sheetiron  stove  with  an  oven  to  hang 
against  the  sides.  After  all,  it  is  not  the 
cooking  agent  but  the  cook  that  matters  in 
getting  a  successful  meal  in  camp.  And 
secondary  only  to  the  cook  in  importance 
is  the  matter  to  be  cooked. 

IF  one  were  to  ask,  “What  is  the  most 
popular  outdoor  sport  known  to  man?” 
the  reply  would  doubtless  swell  from 
countless  throats :  “Going  fishing.”  And 
since  this  sport  is  the  primal  cause  of  men 
seeking  the  open,  one  of  the  first  articles 
of  diet  for  the  camper  is  fish.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  tell  the  camp  cook  how  to 
prepare  trout,  salmon,  and  bass.  These 
aristocratic  fish  have  so  excellent  a  flavor 
of  their  own  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  them  uneatable,  provided  they  are 
not  served  half-raw.  But  we  anglers  of 
the  humbler  streams  which  boast  only 
humbler  fish  may  enjoy  many  a  feast  of 
what  the  English  call  “coarse  fish” — in¬ 
cluding  chub,  pike,  perch,  carp,  cusk,  and 
“suckers.”  Some  of  these  are  at  their  best 
when  finer  fish,  such  as  trout  and  salmon, 
are  out  of  season.  The  cold  water  in  win¬ 
ter  seems  to  harden  the  flesh  and  impart 
a  sweetness  not  found  in  warmer  weather. 

All  coarse  fish  may  be  made  palatable 
and  a  source  of  cheap,  enjoyable  diet  by 
various  simple  means,  one  of  which  is  to 
allow  the  captured  fish  to  remain  alive  in 
a  tub  of  clear  water  for  two  or  three  days 
before  use.  If  running  water  is  not  avail¬ 


'll  SH  FOR  UNCLE  SAM” 

HE  July  Forest  and  Stream 
contained  a  special  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
telling  how  the  angler’s  catch  might 
be  preserved  for  future  consump¬ 
tion.  This  article  describes  various 
methods  of  cooking  the  catch  in 
camp.  It  carries  an  appeal  to  all  who 
believe  in  saving  the  land  products 
by  eating  more  fish.  [Editors.] 


able,  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  water 
should  be  renewed  every  twelve  hours. 

Another  simple  method  is  to  clean  and 
lightly  salt  the  fish  as  soon  as  taken  from 
the  water.  Sometimes  careful  cleaning 
alone,  if  done  as  soon  as  caught,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  remove  a  strong  “fishy”  or 
muddy  taste ;  many  people  like  the  flavor 
of  a  mild  acid,  such  as  lemon  or  dilute 
vinegar  which  is  used  to  wash  the  fish  or 
is  rubbed  well  into  the  backbone. 

Small  fish  should  be  cleaned  and  then 
cooked  whole ;  medium  size  fish  may  be 
opened  to  the  backbone  and  then  split  flat. 
Fillets  may  be  cut  from  large  fish,  using 
only  the  thick  meat  on  each  side  of  the 
backbone,  or  the  fish  may  be  baked  or 
boiled  whole.  It  is  wise  not  to  boil  a  fish 
of  over  two  pounds  weight. 

Fish  should  be  cleaned  with  much  care. 
The  gall  bladder  should  never  be  broken, 
and  the  large  blood  vessels  which  lie  under 
the  backbone  must  in  every  case  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  fish  should  be  scaled  or 
skinned,  an  easy  process  which  eliminates 
much  of  the  objectionable  flavor. 

No  fish  need  be  served  underdone  as  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  know  when  any  fish 
is  sufficiently  cooked.  The  flesh  of  the 
thickest  part  separates  readily  from  the 
bone.  A  boiled  fish  usually  needs  about 
15  minutes  to  the  pound,  while  baked  fish 
is  done  when  a  milky  fluid  flows  from  the 
flesh  when  it  is  parted  with  a  fork. 

The  more  common  kinds  of  fish  are 
made  delicious  by  cooking  in  combination 
with  pleasant  flavored  vegetables  and  herbs. 
Boiled  Fish 

In  a  kettle  large  enough  to  float  the  fish, 
pour  boiling  water,  and  salt  it  well,  allow¬ 
ing  one  tablespoonful  to  every  quart  of 
water.  Slice  an  onion,  or  a  lemon,  or 
crumble  a  bay  leaf,  into  the  water,  tie  the 
fish  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  until  done.  Then 
unwrap  carefully,  taking  off  the  skin  if 
you  choose,  and  serve  with  hot  or  cold 
“Tartar”  sauce,  egg  sauce,  or  melted  butter. 

The  English  boil  fish  in  water  which  con¬ 
tains  also  onion,  carrot,  turnip,  parsley, 
bay  leaf,  and  other  herbs.  This  is  imprac¬ 
tical  in  camp,  but  a  very  efficacious  substi¬ 
tute  is  found  by  frying  fish  in 
Savory  Fat 

Chop  fine  one  onion,  one  carrot,  a  small 
turnip,  some  parsley  and  a  bay  leaf.  Place 
in  a  frying  kettle  with  a  pound  of  pure 
leaf  lard  or  bacon  fat ;  let  the  mixture  heat 


through  very  slowly  and  let  fry  gently  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  until  the  vegetables 
have  become  dry,  brown,  and  mealy.  They 
must  not  burn  or  the  fat  is  worthless. 
Strain  through  a  cloth  and  put  away  in  a 
cool  place  until  a  camping  trip  is  taken. 
Then  use  this  fat  for  frying  small  fish, 
which  have  been  cleaned,  wiped  dry,  and 
rolled  in  salted  corn  meal.  It  will  add  a 
most  appetizing  flavor  to  a  lowly  chub,  and 
is  very  easy  to  carry  in  an  outfit  if  packed 
in  friction  top  cans. 

ALL  kinds  of  fish — the  finer  as  well  as 
the  coarser  varieties — are  extremely 
palatable  when  stewed,  and  this  sim¬ 
ple  method  is  suitable  for  camp  cookery. 
Stewed  Fish 

Prepare  the  fish,  place  in  a  stewpan  with 
a  bay  leaf,  some  small  onions,  tomatoes — 
either  fresh  or  canned — butter,  pepper  and 
salt.  Cover  with  hot  water  and  stew 
gently  until  the  fish  is  cooked.  Take  out 
the  fish  and  keep  it  hot;  thicken  the  liquid 
with  cornstarch  or  flour,  boil  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  pour  over  the  fish  and 
serve  very  hot.  This  manner  of  cooking 
is  also  extremely  good  for  eels.  Enough 
bay  lleaves  for  several  seasons  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  nickel  and  carried  in  an  en¬ 
velope. 

A  real  camper’s  delight,  both  for  ease  of 
preparation  and  sureness  of  reward,  is 
Trout  Chowder 

Any  fresh  water  fish,  and  also  canned 
salmon,  may  be  substituted  in  this  recipe. 

Into  a  kettle— an  iron  pot  that  will  hang 
on  the  crane  is  just  the  thing — put  Yt 
pound  of  salt  pork  cut  into  tiny  dice 
(bacon  may  be  used  if  liked,  and  is  prefer¬ 
able  if  the  fish  is  of  strong  flavor),  two  or 
three  small  onions  quartered  and  sliced, 
and  let  fry  gently  until  golden-brown.  Do 
not  burn  or  the  chowder  is  spoiled  before 
fairly  begun.  Add  one  quart  of  potatoes 
cut  into  dice,  and  sufficient  boiling  water 
to  just  cover  them.  If  raw  fish  is  used, 
skin,  cut  into  neat  pieces,  removing  all 
bones  possible,  and  lay  on  top  of  the  pota¬ 
toes.  Salt  and  pepper,  and  let  boil  very 
gently  hour.  Then  add  one  quart  of 
milk  and  a  big  piece  of  butter.  Thicken 
slightly  with  cracker  dust — a  good  plan  is 
to  cut  the  portion  of  butter  in  small  bits, 
roll  each  in  cracker  dust  and  add  to  the 
chowder,  then  the  cracker  will  not  lump. 
Serve  very  hot  with  old-fashioned  pilot 
biscuit.  If  canned  or  cooked  fish  is  used, 
separate  from  skin,  bones,  and  liquor,  and 
add  pieces  of  fish  to  chowder  two  minutes 
before  serving,  as  it  is  necessary  to  simply 
heat  the  cooked  fish  through. 

This  simple  chowder  has  been  tested  in¬ 
numerable  times  by  campers  and  cannot 
fail  to  please,  unless  burnt,  in  which  case 
the  cook  deserves  a  thrashing  or  to  be 
forced  to  eat  the  whole  mess. 

Stewed  Carp 

On  account  of  its  strong  flavor  carp  is 
stewed  in  a  different  manner.  Scale  the 
fish  and  clean  well.  Cut  into  medium- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SOo) 
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When  in  a  Hurry  for  Lunch 

DO  not  waste  time  cleaning  the  fish. 

With  a  sharp  knife  cut  through  the 
skin  around  the  head  and  tail  (Fig.  i), 
then  lay  the  fish  on  its  side  and  cut  care¬ 
fully  through  the  skin  on  the  under  side, 


FOLLOW  DOTTED  LINES  IN  SKINNING. 

following  the  dotted  line  (Fig.  2).  Cut 
also  down  the  backbone  from  head  to  tail 
(Fig.  3).  Grasp  the  point  of  skin  at  the 
back  of  the  head  between  knife  and  thumb 
and  give  a  firm,  hard,  quick  pull;  the  skin 
comes  off  neatly.  Do  the  same  on  the 
other  side,  then  slice  off  a  thick  strip  of 
meat  (a  filet)  from  each  side,  and  throw 
the  rest  away.  There  is  really  very  little 
waste,  as  what  is  discarded  is  mainly  skin, 
bones,  and  entrails.  You  have  appetizing 
portions  of  solid  meat,  ready  to  fry  or 
broil,  or  drop  into  chowder.  These  por¬ 
tions  of  fish  are  delicious  strung  on  cords 
and  smoked  in  hardwood  smoke.  They 
may  be  cured  this  way  at  one  end  of  the 
long  campfire  crane. 

F.  V.  W.,  Canada. 

The  Daddy  of  All  Tote  Bags 

OTHING  equals  the  pleasure  of  buy¬ 
ing  new  equipment,  except  per¬ 
haps  that  of  trying  it  out,  but  among 
the  “'oldsters”  as  Dr.  Breck  calls  those 
of  us  who  have  for  many  years  hit  the 
untrodden  trails,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
get  down  to  the  simplicity  of  things — 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  material 
at  hand,  and  less  and  less  on  the  out¬ 
fitter  who  is  interested  in  smoothing  the 
pathway  of  him  who  adventures  afield 
or  astream. 

It  may  be  the  crankiness  that  is  said 
to  mark  the  advance  of  years;  it  may 
be  the  reversion  to  type,  but  your  old 


woodsman  does  not  take  kindly  to  ready 
made,  up-to-date  outfit  half  as  much  as 
he  does  to  the  contraptions  he  hammers 
or  whittles  out  for  himself.  There  is 
no  poetry  visible  to  the  naked  eye — that 
is,  to  the  average  person — in  drinking 
tea  out  of  a  cup  constructed  from  the 
lower  half  of  a  tin  can,  but  it  seems  to 
afford  a  deal  of  satisfaction  to  a  lot  of 
old  timers  who  do  so  in  the  woods. 

In  numberless  other  ways  the  same 
peculiarities  and  characteristics  are  to  be 
noted.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  smiled 
at;  others  are  to  be  admired  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  their  intent  and  use. 

Take  the  packsack,  for  example.  At 
best,  with  all  its  flubdubbery  of  attach¬ 
ments  of  flaps  and  buckles,  it  is  a  bag 
in  which  to  carry  things.  Ergo,  the  bag 
that  carries  the  most  within  human  pow¬ 
er,  and  with  the  least  trouble  and  an¬ 
noyance,  is  the  best.  Now,  although 
there  are  dozens  of  styles  of  bags,  on 
which  there  are  patent's  and  improve¬ 
ments  aplenty,  what  is  the  best  bag  you 
can  think  off? 

The  common,  ordinary  grain  sack  is 
the  unsurpassed  original!  It  holds  more, 
is  easily  get-at-able,  and  altogether,  like 
many  other  basic  things,  is  still  to  be 
preferred  to  newer  adaptions.  But  you 
cannot  go  through  the  woods  with  a 
grain  sack  tossed  over  your  shoulder? 
Of  course  not. 

The  old  woodsman  doesn’t  need  to  be 
told  that,  and  he  doesn’t'  go  that  way, 
either.  What  does  he  do?  Simply  what 
pioneers,  lumbermen  and  others  of  the 
clan  have  been  doing  for  years.  He 
gathers  up  one  lower  corner  of  the  empty 
sack,  makes  fast  to  it  a  cord  or  strap, 
then  fills  his  bag.  The  mouth  of  the 
bag  is  tied.  Then  the  loose  cord  or 
strap  is  passed  up  under  the  left  arm, 
across  the  chest,  and  with  a  round  turn 
and  a  half  hitch  is  made  fast  to  the 
gathered  in  mouth  of  the  sack.  This 
operation  can  be  performed  before  the 
bag  is  heaved  to  the  shoulder,  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  advantage  is  that  if  you 
wish  to  be  relieved  of  your  load  in  a 
hurry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  one 
twitch  to  the  dangling  end  of  the  cord,_ 
and  you  are  free  to  shoot  or  run,  or  any¬ 
thing  else. 

The  “lumberman’s  suitcase,”  this  con¬ 
trivance  has  been  called,  but  the  lumber¬ 
man,  and  particularly  the  Canadian  hab¬ 
itant,  has  a  fashion  of  sewing  two  straps 
to  top  and  bottom  of  his  “pacto”  and 
buckling  or  tying  them  across  his  chest, 
or  using  them  as  a  tump. 

The  tump  is  a  useful  and  expeditious 
way  of  transporting  the  outfit,  but  it  is 


a  man-killer  for  the  amateur.  If  you 
have  ever  run  your  hand  over  the  back 
of  the  neck  of  the  seasoned  “breed” 
tumpline  artist,  you  will  understand  why. 
The  neck  muscles  of  some  of  these  men 
have  been  so  overdeveloped  as  to  stand 
out  abnormally. 

The  old  grain  sack  is  the  daddy  of  all 
tote  bags,  and  is  hard  to  beat.  Some 
of  its  refined  and  improved  later  chil¬ 
dren  look  prettier,  but  looks  are  not 
everything.  Waterproof  it  if  you  want, 
but  it  is  the  adjustment  of  the  tying  at 
the  right  side,  the  easy  riding  on  the 
back,  and  the  certainty  that'  you  can  slip 
it  loose  in  a  second  and  at  all  times 
have  the  free  use  of  both  arms,  that 
have  made  it  hold  its  own  in  our  best 
circles  of  seasoned  old  woodsmen. 

D.  C.,  New  York. 


A  Folding  Pocket  Line  Dryer 

Y  braided  silk  casting  lines  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive  because  I  take  such  excellent 
care  of  them  that  they  outlast  several 
cheaper  lines.  As  soon  as  I  am  through 
fishing  I  take  off  the  butt  of  my  rod  and 
set  up  a  folding  line  dryer  which  I  carry 
in  my  pocket  for  just  this  occasion.  It  is 
so  convenient  to  carry  and  so  necessary  an 
article  of  the  fisherman’s  outfit  that  I  am 
passing  it  on  to  others. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  suc¬ 
cessive  steps  in  the  making  of  the  folding 
dryer.  Procure  a  square  stick  of  wood 


five  inches  long  and  one  and  one-half 
inches  thick  and  bevel  it  at  the  corners  to 
octagonal  shape  :  near  the  ends  bore  holes 
in  the  beveled  sides  to  hold  the  side  wires. 
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The  illustration  shows  how  these  wires  are 
inserted  in  the  axle.  The  side  wires  should 
be  of  brass  or  copper  wire  bent  into  a  ring 
at  one  end,  which  passes  through  the 
ringed  ends  of  the  four  upright  wires 
which  complete  the  frame.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  axle  bore  a  hole  to  insert  the 
bracket,  which  is  made  of  heavy  copper  or 
brass  wire  bent  at  right  angles  and  filed 
to  fit  the  second  joint  of  the  rod.  A 
washer  is  soldered  to  the  bracket.  This 
dryer  can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a 
jiffy  and  is  useful  for  changing  lines  on 
a  reel  as  well  as  for  its  original  purpose. 

D.  M.  V.,  New  Hampshire. 


AN  ALL-EMBRACING  BELT  OUTFIT 

HERE  is  a  handy  belt  which  keeps  all 
the  cargo  “amidships.”  Attached  to  it 
is  everything  that  one  needs  for  a  day’s 
fishing  (excepting  the  rod  which  may  be 
cut  on  the  spot,  if  necessary)  and  also  com¬ 


LIGHT  WEIGHT  CAMP  LEGGIN’ 


IT  OR  camp  use  I  wear  waterproofed  cot- 
1  ton  trousers  and  get  them  long  enough 
so  that  I  can  make  a  two  and  one-half  inch 
cuff  on  the  legs.  After 
the  cuff  is  made  I  un¬ 
roll  it  and  on  the 
outer  side  I  sew  two 
pieces  of  shoe  string 
at  about  the  place 
shown  in  the  drawing. 
When  working  around 
camp  I  fold  over  the 
bottoms  of  the  trou¬ 
sers  so  that  the  two 
strings  come  together, 
then  tie  them.  When 
I  want  to  go  to  town  I  turn  up  the  cuffs 
and  the  tie  strings  are  out  of  sight. 

When  traveling  light  an  extra  cup  is 
sometimes  needed  for  a  chance  visitor. 
Then  is  a  good  time  to  know  how  to  make 
a  cup  from  an  old  bottle.  The  bottle  must 


GETTING  BAIT 

IF  you  use  worms  as  bait  when  you  go 
fishing,  you  undoubtedly  have  learned 
that  in  summer  when  it  is  very  hot,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  them  no  matter  how  cool 
a  spot  you  may  choose,  or  how  far  down 
you  may  dig.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  I 
get  my  worms  during  hot  days. 

At  night  after  it  has  stormed  real  hard, 
or  after  an  all  day’s  rain,  I  take  a  pocket 
flash-light  and  a  tin  can,  then  go  out  and 
search  over  the  lawn.  The  rain  seems  to 
have  forced  them  to  the  top,  and  if  it  has 
been  a  rather  heavy  down-pour  I  am  sure 
to  find  the  little,  fat  grubs.  These  prove 
to  be  enticing  bait. 

Then  the  next  morning  I  get  up  and  go 
fishing  between  four  and  five,  and  general¬ 
ly  come  home  with  a  good  catch. 

If  I  have  any  bait  left,  I  refreshen  the 
dirt  on  them  and  bury  the  can  in  a  cool, 
moist  place. 

Ruth  Martin,  Chicago. 


plete  materials  for  a  hot  mid-day  meal. 
From  left  to  right,  the  articles  are  a  fold¬ 
ing  landing  net;  a  bag  which  holds  a  small 
frying  pan — cut  off  the  handle  and  grasp  it 
with  pliers — and  a  small  tin  can  containing 
salt  and  pepper,  sugar,  ground  coffee,  each 
in  its  little  cotton  sack  (well-boiled  tobacco 
bags  will  answer)  ;  a  slice  or  two  of  bacon 
and  several  pieces  of  buttered  bread.  Next 
on  the  belt  comes  a  small  axe;  sheath 
knife;  and  tin  box,  which  holds  hooks, 
lines  and  sinkers,  waterproof  match  box, 
and  the  pliers  which  should  be  a  part  of 
every  camper’s  outfit.  The  weight  of  these 
articles  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable  and  the  shoulders  are  not  bur¬ 
dened,  which  is  a  comfort  if  carrying  a 
creel  also.  The  sheath  for  the  axe  is  made 
of  one  piece  of  sole  leather  stitched  on 
the  edges  with  a  flap  at  the  top  which 
buttons  over.  When  wanted,  the  axe  can 
be  gently  lifted  out  of  the  case  with  no 
danger  of  dulling  the  edge  on  anything.  I 
believe  in  having  the  pocket  axe  as  sharp 
as  a  razor  and  keeping  it  so.  A  dull  pocket 
axe  is  little  more  use  than  a  jackknife  and 
many  times  heavier. 

H.  C.  H.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


be  clean  and  thoroughly  dry  before  you 
begin  operations  on  it.  Then  wind  a  cord 
around  the  bottle,  retain  one  end  in  the  left 
hand  and  grasp  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with 
the  right  hand.  Let  a  companion  catch 
hold  of  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  with  the 
right  hand  and  the  cord  with  the  left  hand, 
facing  you.  Now  both  get  a  good  grip  on 
the  bottle  and  with  the  cord  “give  and 
take”  like  sawing  wood.  Keep  up  the  mo¬ 
tion  until  the  bottle  is  heated  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  cord,  then  quickly  put  it  into  a 
bucket  of  cold  water.  The  bottom  comes 
off  clean  and  forms  a  very  good  cup. 

The  sun  pours  down  upon  long  dusty 
country  roads  and  the  hiker  must  beware 
of  its  effect.  Sunstroke  is  no  joke  and  a 
touch  of  it  is  hard  for  the  people  who  have 
to  take  care  of  the  sufferer,  sometimes  far 
from  any  help.  It  can  be  avoided.  In  hot 
farming  country  one  will  find  plantain 
leaves  growing  at  the  sides  of  the  roads. 
These  are  tapered  oval  in  shape  with  long 
veins  running  from  stem  to  tip.  Place  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  leaves  on  the  inside  of  the 
hat  crown  and  they  act  as  a  preventive  of 
sunstroke. 

Tim  Ferguson,  New  York. 


OUTWITTING  FLIES 

WHEN  up  at  our  cabin  late  last  sum- 
er  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  place 
to  hang  up  meat  and  fish  where  it  would 
be  cool  and  away  from  flies — so  with  a 
couple  of  wooden  hoops  from  a  small  bar¬ 
rel  and  pieces  of  cord,  wire  and  cheese 
cloth,  we  contrived  an  article  that  when 
hung  in  a  shady  place  where  the  breeze 
could  reach  it,  answered  our  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably. 

We  procured  three  pieces  of  cord  with 


which,  after  knotting  them  together  at  one 
end  and  affixing  a  wire  hook,  we  connected 
the  two  hoops  and  then,  with  a  suitable 
length  of  cheese  cloth,  with  two  edges 
sewn  together  and  a  draw-string  arranged 
at  one  end — these  were  enclosed  and  the 
cheese  cloth  tied  tightly  at  the  top  round 
the  cords. 

R.  H.  Nash,  Montreal,  Canada. 


TAIL  ROT  IN  TROUT 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Your  correspondent,  R.  T.  Jackson,  will 
experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  prevent¬ 
ing  tail  rot  in  trout.  The  disease  is  not 
known  to  me  by  this  popular  name,  but  it 
fairly  describes  a  trouble  which — thank 
goodness — is  yet  uncommon  among  these 
beautiful  game  fishes  in  their  native  haunts. 

The  trouble  no  doubt  is  a  form  of  der- 
matomycosis,  caused  by  parsitic  fungi  such 
as  Saprolegnia  and  Achlya.  It  is  indeed 
a  most  destructive  and  disfiguring  trouble, 
to  which  our  less  hardy  fishes,  when  once 
infected,  soon  fall  a  victim,  especially  if 
kept  under  “artificial  conditions.” 

The  trouble  is  generally  introduced  with 
fresh  stock  and  great  care  is  necessary  be¬ 
fore  artificial  ponds  are  stocked.  All  new 
supplies  should  be  kept  for  at  least  four 
weeks  in  a  quarantine  tank  under  careful 
observation  and  all  should  be  discarded 
which  show  the  least  sign  of  patchy  tails 
or  fins.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
fish  be  handled,  since  the  removal  of  the 
natural  slimy  covering  offers  an  entrance 
for  the  fungi.  If  the  young  fish  have  re¬ 
mained  sound  during  quarantine,  then  they 
may  safely  be  placed  in  the  pond. 

To  get  rid  of  the  disease  once  it  has  be¬ 
come  established,  in  the  pond,  is  well  nigh 
impossible.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  doubt¬ 
ful  success  to  keep  trout  in  confinement. 
The  trout  is  a  roamer,  a  lover  of  cold 
water,  well  aerated  and  churned,  and  con¬ 
taining  ample  dark  hiding  places  such  as 
boulders,  rocks,  etc.  A  steady  supply  of 
running  water  is  not  sufficient  for  the  well 
being  of  the  trout.  Next  there  is  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  providing  natural  food  in 
quantity  in  artificial  ponds.  This  lack  of 
favored  accommodation  and  food  soon  de¬ 
prives  the  trout  of  vigor  with  the  result 
that  the  ever  present  parasites  soon  attack 
the  sluggish  fish  and  then  there  is  no  hope. 

If  trout  must  be  kept  under  artificial 
conditions — which  seems  a  pity — the  pond 
should  be  drained  and  allowed  to  dry  out 
for  some  time — the  longer  the  better.  Then 
for  a  time  no  trout  should  be  kept  in  it  at 
all.  Provide  conditions  as  nearly  natural 
as  possible,  particularly  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  low  and  provide  for  a 
brisk  inflow,  remove  the  small  water  weeds 
and  provide  ever-changing  diet — stock  with 
sound  trout  and  trust  to  better  luck.  If 
this  fails — have  a  heart ! 

H.  T.  Gussow,  Canada. 


MORE  ABOUT  SALMON 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

The  following  letter  from  E.  L.  Bassett, 
Esq.,  of  Bournedale,  under  date  of  June 
3,  will  tell  its  own  story  of  the  latest  from 
Long  Pond,  Plymouth,  Mass. : 

“The  salmon  have  started  to  bite,  five 
have  been  taken  within  the  last  three  days. 
All  but  one  were  caught  in  about  thirty 
feet  of  water,  trolling  near  the  surface, 


that  is,  with  patent  spinner  and  smelt,  no 
lead.  One  was  caught  in  about  twelve  feet 
of  water  very  near  our  wharf.  The  weight 
of  these  fish  are  as  follows :  414—7—5 — 8 — 
6J4  lbs.,  all  silver  colored,  and  all  Chinooks. 
The  7  and  5-lb.  fish  had  large  roes,  look 
as  though  the)'  were  ready  to  spawn.  I 
didn’t  get  the  measurements  of  these  fish. 
Their  stomachs  contained  smelt,  I  was 
told.  The  eight-pound  salmon  I  weighed 
and  took  measurements  of  and  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  length  27",  width  at  vent  around 
fish  nj4",  in  widest  part  15”,  tail  7j4” 
wide.  This  weight  is  accurate  as  I  have 
had  scales  tested,  and  they  are  accurate. 
The  fish  had  been  caught  for  over  an  hour 
before  weighed,  and  was  eight  pounds  good 
and  strong.  It  was  the  most  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  salmon  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was 
very  plump,  thick  through,  and  the  scales 
shone  like  silver,  quite  a  few  fish  have  been 
hooked,  but  tore  away.  They  are  jumping 
some  now,  showing  they  are  near  the  sur¬ 
face.” 

This  letter  was  brought  to  my  notice  by 
the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  of  Fish¬ 
eries  and  Game  who  are  doing  such  excel¬ 
lent  work  for  the  Commonwealth.  These 
fish  were  planted  as  fry  in  October,  1915. 

John  D.  Quackenbos. 

[Dr.  Quackenbos’s  article  “Pacific  Sal¬ 
mon  in  Atlantic  Waters,”  which  appeared 
in  the  July  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment.  The  fact  that  the  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  taking  of  trout  and  salmon  in 
Massachusetts  waters,  which  have  been 
embodied  in  one  law,  are  now  separated 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  an¬ 
ticipations  of  salmon  fishing  in  other  ponds 
than  Long  Pond.  Editors.] 


PRESERVING  SALMON  SPAWN 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  the  June  issue  a  Mr.  Willard  Day,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  wants  to  know  how  to 
preserve  salmon  eggs.  I  have  preserved 
many  in  this  manner :  Take  the  spawn  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  it  is  large.  Place 
a  layer  of  sugar,  then  a  layer  of  eggs  until 
you  have  the  amount  you  need.  In  a  short 
time  a  syrup  will  form  which  preserves 
them.  A  fruit  jar  is  good  to  put  them  in. 
Keep  them  below  the  line  of  syrup  or  they 
will  turn  dark.  When  wanted  for  use 
take  out  what  you  need  and  let  the  syrup 
drain  off.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  out 
of  a  strong  light  as  this  has  a  tendency  to 
lighten  their  color. 

J.  E.  Ladd,  California. 


RAISING  HELGRAMITES 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Kindly  publish  information  regarding 
the  raising  of  Helgramites.  Friends  in 
Pomeroy,  Wash.,  wrote  me  regarding  them 
as  most  profitable. 

Charlotte  F.  James,  Idaho. 
[Will  one  of  the  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream  supply  this  interesting  informa¬ 
tion?  Editors.] 


R.  T.  B.,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. : 

Our  camp  is  situated  near  a  bluff  on 
which  grows  a  great  deal  of  poison  ivy. 
Will  you  tell  me  some  simple  remedies  for 
this  poison? 

Ans.- — Campers  must  always  be  on  the 
lookout  for  this  plant,  the  toxic  properties 
of  which  are  attributed  to  a  non-volatile 
oil  found  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  even 
after  long  drying.  Minute  amounts  of  this 
oil  are  capable  of  causing  extensive  in¬ 
flammation.  The  oil  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  may  be  removed  by  alcohol  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
alcohol.  As  a  preventive  measure  thor¬ 
ough  and  repeated  washing  with  warm 
water  and  strongly  alkaline  soap  as  soon 
as  possible  after  contact  with  poison  ivy  is 
advisable,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  poison  may  be  transferred  indi¬ 
rectly  from  clothing,  gloves,  and  imple¬ 
ments,  also  from  towels  used  by  those  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  plant. 

Since  ivy  poisoning  generally  subsides 
within  a  few  days,  the  treatment  of  mild 
cases  is  simple.  There  is,  however,  no  one 
remedy  that  will  cure  all  cases.  In  severe 
cases  a  physician  should  be  consulted.  Spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  found  the  following  methods 
and  formulas  useful  in  many  cases:  At  the 
outset,  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  irrita¬ 
tion  may  be  accomplished  by  cleansing  the 
inflamed  surface  repeatedly  with  alcohol, 
or  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  in  alcohol,  using  a  fresh  bit  of  lint  or 
absorbent  cotton  each  time,  to  avoid 
spreading  the  irritant.  The  sugar  of  lead 
solution  can  not  be  used  over  extensive 
a'eas  because  of  risk  of  lead  poisoning. 
Covering  the  inflamed  parts  with  lint  or 
absorbent  cotton  kept  constantly  moist 
with  limew-ater  or  with  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  will  afford  re¬ 
lief.  When  this  can  not  be  used,  a  simple 
ointment,  such  as  zinc  oxide  ointment,  is 
recommended.  The  acute  inflammation  of 
ivy  poisoning  is  sometimes  followed  by  1 
eczema  and  secondary  infections  of  the 
skin,  which  in  mild  cases  will  yield  readily 
to  treatment  with  bland  antiseptic  oint-  ; 
ments.  A  formula  highly  recommended 
for  ivy  poisoning  and  often  especially  help¬ 
ful  at  this  stage  is  the  following:  Carbolic 
acid,  2  grams;  resorcin,  2  grams;  bismuth 
subgallate,  4  grams ;  equal  parts  water  and 
limewater  to  make  250  c.c. 

This  solution  is  a  poison  and  is  for  ex¬ 
ternal  use  only.  It  may  be  dabbed  on  the  j 
affected  parts  several  times  a  day. 
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L.  E.  P.,  Rexburg,  Idaho : 

We  would  like  to  have  published  your 
interesting  letter  on  Idaho’s  big  trout,  but 
you  did  not  sign  your  name  to  the  com¬ 
munication.  Names  and  addresses  are 
not  published  in  these  columns  if  the 
contributor  signs  also  a  pen  name,  but  we 
must  request  a  proper  signature  of  all  com¬ 
munications.  Editors. 


CHUBS  BUT  NO  TROUT 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

I  notice  in  your  June  issue  you  refer  to 
the  good  trout  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hackettstown,  naming  the  River  Muskenet- 
cong  and  Pequest. 

A  friend  and  myself  whipped  both 
streams  for  three  days  last  week,  with 
little  or  no  success.  My  friend  creeled 
thirty  chub.  The  streams  are  well  stocked 
with  this  coarse  fish,  but  no  trout. 

I  am  informed  these  streams  have  been 
stocked  with  Rainbow  trout,  which  are  ab¬ 
solutely  useless  for  .stream  stocking,  their 
nature  being  migratory,  here  .to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow. 

Will  some  of  our  New  Jersey  fly-fisher¬ 
men  express  their  views  if  they  consider 
they  receive  sufficient  return  for  the  money 
spent  for  this  particular  branch  of  sport. 

“Fly-Fisherman." 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

While  not  an  experienced  dry  fly  fisher¬ 
man,  I  sincerely  question  the  soundness  of 
the  advice  of  R.  L.  M.  in  the  April  issue 
of  your  magazine  upon  the  kind  of  a  rod 
to  select  for  dry  fly  fishing. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  em¬ 
phasis  that  the  rod  should  be  comparatively 
powerful,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  aver¬ 
age  rod  designed  for  this  style  of  fishing 
is  not  built  with  a  slender  light  tip,  which 
he  particularly  insists  upon,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  with  a  heavy  tip  (it  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  use  of  such  qualifying 
words  as  “slender”  and  “heavy”  are  used 
in  a  relative  sense,  applying  to  a  particular 
rod  as  all  rod  tips  whether  salmon  bait  or 
trout  rods,  would  be  slender,  say,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  tip  of  a  walking  cane). 

This  contributor  gives  considerable  at¬ 
tention  in  his  article  to  a  type  of  rod  made 
for  Mr.  Halford,  an  English  authority  on 
dry  fly  fishing  and  equipment,  and  if  the 
Halford  rod  is  any  criterion  R.  L.  M.’s 
views  are  wrong  as  this  particular  rod  is 
built  with  a  powerful,  heavy  tip.  This 
feature  of  the  rod  is  emphatic  to  any  fish¬ 
erman  used  to  handling  a  wet  fly  rod  who 
picks  up  a  Halford  rod  for  the  first  time. 

Furthermore,  another  typical  dry  fly  rod 
by  a  well-known  English  maker  is  par¬ 
ticularly  described  as  having  an  extra 
heavy  tip  to  obtain  the  maximum  lifting 
power  so  that  the  heavy  line  can  be  picked 
neatly  off  the  water,  and  the  attention 
given  by  the  maker  to  this  feature  of  the 
rod  plainly  indicates  that  such  a  feature  is 
of  importance  in  dry  fly  fishing.  Possibly 
the  English  makers  build  their  dry  fly  rods 
on  wrong  principles  when  they  give  them 
heavy  tips  to  handle  a  long  line  easily,  but 
I  have  a  rod  by  one  of  the  best  known 
American  makers  that  is  particularly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  dry  fly  fishing.  This  rod 
also  does  not  conform  to  R.  L.  M.’s  idea 
of  a  “Scotch  taper”  as  it  has  to  all  intents 


and  purposes  a  uniform  and  even  taper 
from  tip  to  butt,  and  yet  there  is  no  lack 
of  bamboo  in  the  middle  joint  of  this  rod 
as  its  extensive  use  in  tournament  casting 
evidences.  Fine  pointed  tapered  leaders 
seem  to  be  used  generally  by  English  dry 
fly  fishermen  with  rods  with  heavy  tips 
and  the  probability  is  that  power  in  the  tip 
is  more  important  in  a  properly  made  dry 
fly  rod  for  satisfactory  work  than  the  risk 
of  an  occasional  broken  leader. 

I  trust  this  criticism  will  be  taken  in 
good  part  as  it  is  so  intended,  and  if  I  am 
not  right  I  beg  to  be  corrected  with  recog¬ 
nized  or  authoritative  data. 

E.  B.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

[We  have  read  your  criticism  and  wish 
to  compliment  you  upon  the  good  tone  and 
temper  in  which  you  have  presented  it. 
Constructive  criticisms  interest  our  readers, 
and  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in  publish¬ 
ing  yours  in  Forest  and  Stream.  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  members  of  our 
old  family  of  readers  and  hope  they  will 
communicate  with  us  whenever  the  spirit 
moves.  Editors.] 


THE  RABBIT  DISEASE 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Because  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  game  birds 
the  disease  affecting  the  rabbit  supply 
in  the  northwest  has  always  interested 
me  greatly.  Bunny  himself  does  not  in¬ 
spire  enthusiasm  in  the  owner  of  a  good 
dog,  as  he  is  a  continual  temptation, 
and  we  know  from  ourselves  that  only 
very  stern  virtue  will  resist  temptation 
long  continued.  So  I  have  studied  the 
rabbit  question,  so  far  as  it  bears  on  game 
birds,  with  some  care. 

My  convictions  are  as  follows :  Rabbits 
increase  for  several  years,  generally  seven 
or  eight,  until  they  become  extremely 
abundant.  Then,  a  murrain  clears  /them 
off,  probably  because  the  ground  has  be¬ 
come  foul,  and  for  a  year  or  two  they 
seem  almost  extinct.  Gradually  they  grow 
in  number  until  at  length  they  reach  their 
former  abundance,  and  again  disappear. 
Coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  rabbit 
population  all  the  animals  of  prey,  such  as 
foxes,  wolves,  coyotes,  etc.,  increase 
mightily.  The  maximum  increase  is 
reached  in  the  big  rabbit  year ;  then,  the 
food  supply  failing,  all  the  vermin  hunt, 
hunt,  hunt  continually  for  anything  edible, 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  sharp- 
tails,  ruffed  grouse,  and  in  fact  all  ground¬ 
nesting  birds,  so  that  the  latter  pay  a  heavy 
toll,  and  to  the  intense  surprise  of  some 
people  seem  verging  on  extinction.  But 
the  vermin,  notwithstanding  their  forays 
upon  the  bird  ranks,  fail  to  obtain  a  living, 
and  within  a  few  months  most  of  them 
perish  from  starvation.  Now  the  reaction 
sets  in;  the  birds  gradually  increase,  until 
five  years  or  so  later,  they  seem  as  abun¬ 
dant  as  ever. 

Now  for  concrete  facts  in  support  of  my 
argument.  The  year  1914  was  the  last  big 
rabbit  year  in  Manitoba.  I  counted  two 
hundred  on  a  forty  acre  lot,  and  possibly 
did  not  see  half.  With  so  much  easy  meat 
neither  the  fox  nor  the  coyote  will  bother 
much  about  grouse;  he  can  get  a  meal  in 
a  few  minutes  at  any  time  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  exertion,  and  much  prefers  fat 
fur  to  feathers.  By  1915  the  rabbits  had 


gone  and  the  chicken  were  following  fast. 
That  winter  most  of  the  fur-bearers  died 
off,  and  by  the  fall  of  1916  there  were  no 
rabbits,  few  chicken  and  yet  fewer  foxes 
and  coyotes. 

The  spring  of  1917  was  favorable  to 
nesting  and  large  broods  were  raised,  so 
that  in  September  there  seemed  a  very  fair 
stock  of  ruffed  grouse,  and  evidently  many 
more  chicken.  This  spring  all  agree  that 
there  are  quite  a  fair  number  of  nesting 
birds,  hence  by  the  autumn  the  shooting 
might  be  fairly  good  were  the  prohibition 
lifted  (I  understand  that  in  Alberta  they 
will  permit  a  short  open  season.) 

The  seasons  of  1919  and  1920  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  good  ones,  as  the  rabbits  are  show¬ 
ing  up  again  and  should  by  that  time  be 
numerous.  These  will  also  be  good  trap¬ 
ping  years,  for  the  poor  rabbit  years  are 
invariably  light  fur  yielders. 

I  have  gathered  from  the  government 
reports  issued  by  the  Topographical  and 
Geological  surveys  that  the  same  cycle  has 
been  observed  in  most  parts  of  the  north¬ 
west,  from  the  Yukon  to  Hudson’s  Bay. 
I  write  “in  most  parts”  because  there  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  omit  little  oases  which 
shelter  colonies  of  rabbits  and  birds,  and 
from  which  the  breeding  stock  filters  to 
contiguous  territories,  eventually  restock¬ 
ing  the  whole  land. 

Chas.  A.  Bramble,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


HABITS  OF  WOODCOCK 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  have  wondered  how  a  woodcock  ob¬ 
tained  his  food  and  recently  I  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  of  seeing  him  do  the 
trick.  I  always  thought  he  stuck  his  bill 
deep  down  in  the  mud  and  pulled  the  worm 
out,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Being  thirsty  and  tired  I  went  to  a 
spring  and  after  drinking  sat  down  on  the 
grass  to  rest.'  The  sun  was  down  and  it 
was  getting  dark  when  I  heard  a  whirr  of 
wings  and  a  large  woodcock  lit  on  a  patch 
of  muddy  ground  not  ten  feet  from  me. 
He  took  a  few  steps  and  drove  his  bill  deep 
down  in  the  moist  ground  five  times,  each 
hole  three  or  four  inches  from  the  other, 
and  then  stood  perfectly  still  until  he  sud¬ 
denly  grabbed  a  worm  at  the  top  of  the 
hole  and  swallowed  it.  I  moved  slightly  to 
get  a  better  view  and  he  flew  away.  I  then 
examined  the  place  and  in  a  little  while 
saw  another  worm  come  out  of  a  hole  and 
wriggle  away.  I  then  discovered  why  he 
made  these  holes  in  the  mud.  Earth  worms 
become  very  active  after  sunset  and  when 
they  penetrate  the  sides  of  these  holes  come 
immediately  to  the  surface.  This  I  demon¬ 
strated  by  punching  some  round  holes  in 
the  mud  and  watching  the  result. 

T.  C.  Homiller,  Washington,  D.  C. 


G.  J.  B.,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. : 

Relative  to  the  harm  that  may  be  done 
by  the  introduction  of  pike  perch  into  Lake 
Mohegan,  you  are  advised  that  since  this 
lake  is  well  stocked  with  yellow  perch, 
sunfish,  black  bass  and  pickerel,  the  perch 
would  not  prove  detrimental,  as  under 
natural  conditions  they  are  often  found 
inhabiting  the  same  waters. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend  the  stocking  of  trout  streams  with 
bass,  pike  perch  or  pickerel,  as  they  are 
cannibalistic  and  would  devour  the  trout. 
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MINOCQUA  TO  THE  FLAMBEAU  BY  CANOE 

WISCONSIN  LAKES  AND  STREAMS  OFFER  MANY  DELIGHTFUL  CANOE  CRUISES  BUT 
NO  OTHER  TRIP  HAS  MORE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RECREATION  AND  ADVENTURE 

By  J.  B.  GRAY 


NORTHERN  Wisconsin,  with  its  hun¬ 
dreds  of  square  miles  of  wilderness 
and  its  thousands  of  lakes  and 
streams,  offers  exceptional  opportunities 
for  health  and  recreation  to  that  large  and 
growing  army  of 
outdoor  enthusiasts 
who  spend  their  va¬ 
cations  in  canoes. 

And  this  north-state 
wonderland  is  be- 
coming  better 
known  and  more 
fully  appreciated  by 
canoeists  each  year. 

Some  Wisconsin 
canoe  routes,  name¬ 
ly  those  down  the 
Manitowish,  Flam¬ 
beau,  Wisconsin  and 
Tomahawk  rivers, 
are  already  well 
known  to  hundreds 
of  devotees  of  the 
paddle  and  are  trav¬ 
eled  each  season  by 
large  numbers  of 
parties.  Others, 
equally  as  attract¬ 
ive,  and  in  some  cases  offering  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  recreation  and  adventure, 
for  some  unknown  reasons,  are,  as  yet, 
practically  neglected,  and  are  traversed 
but  by  few,  if  any,  canoes  in  the  course 
of  the  vacation  season. 

The  average  man  who  spends  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  a  canoe  is  disinclined,  I  believe,  to 
cover  the  same  route  twice.  He  is  for¬ 
ever  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
The  lure  of  the  unknown  forever  grips 
him.  He  wants  to  see  new  streams  and 
lakes,  to  sweat  over  strange  portages  and 
to  pitch  his  camp  in  unfamiliar  forests. 
Just  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  are 
probably  a  great  many  canoeists  in  the 
Central  West  who  are  attempting  to  come 
to  a  decision  regarding  the  trip  they  will 
make  during  the  coming  summer.  Also, 
there  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many  others 
who  this  year  will  spend  their  first  season 
in  the  woods  in  a  canoe.  To  these,  and  to 
all  others  who  may  be  interested,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  Wisconsin  cruise 
which,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  and  varied  that  can  be  found  in  any 
chain  of  waters  in  the  state,  and  which  to 
my  knowledge  has  been  made  by  but  few 
parties  up  to  this  time,  at  least  within  the 
past  five  or  six  years. 

THE  attractions  of  this  route,  which  I 
propose  to  describe  in  detail,  lie  in 
the  large  number  of  waters  through 
which  it  passes — nine  lakes  and  four  rivers 
—and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  off  the  beaten 
trail  and  in  country  where  the  fishing  is 
exceptionally  good.  It  is  not  monotonous 
at  any  stage  of  the  game.  It  is  a  cruise 
that  can  be  made  very  easily  in  two  weeks, 
and  that  may  be  undertaken  by  anyone 
who  has  had  some  experience  with  a  canoe, 


and  who  is  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
some  small  amount  of  rather  hard  work 
in  payment  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  trip 
that  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  Although  four 
carries  are  necessary  to  complete  the  cruise, 


they  are  not  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
average  canoeist.  One  of  them  passes 
through  a  cranberry  bog  for  about  one- 
fourth  mile  and  is  difficult  to  traverse  for 
this  distance.  Another  is  rather  lengthy 
and,  therefore,  tiring  to  untrained  and  un¬ 
hardened  legs  and  shoulders.  The  other 
two  are  short'  and  easy. 

The  following  account  of  this  cruise  is 
not  written  with  the  usual  idea  in  mind  of 
entertaining  its  readers.  Rather  it  is  set 
down  with  the  end  in  view  to  enable  any¬ 
one  to  perform  the  trip  with  the  knowledge 
of  exactly  what  is  ahead  of  them  at  all 
times.  To  enable  the  reader  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  text,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide 
later,  a  sketch  map  of  the  route  is  pub¬ 
lished  herewith.  The  writer  has  also  en¬ 
deavored  to  give  all  details  that  will  be  of 
assistance  to  anyone  who  may  undertake 
the  adventure.  In  this  connection  particu¬ 
lar  attention  has  been  given  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  country  and  the  waters 
through  which  the  route  leads,  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  fish  in  the  different 
streams  and  lakes,  the  locations  of  the 
rapids,  dams  and  the  best  camping  sites, 
the  location  of  the  portages  and  how  to 
find  them  and  other  detailed  information 
that  will  assist  to  make  the  cruise  more 
enjoyable  and  comfortable  for  those  who 
may  undertake  it. 

The  cruise  starts  on  the  Minocqua  chain 
of  waters  and  the  ultimate  destination 
may  be  either  Fifield,  on  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Flambeau  river,  Ladysmith,  on  the 
Flambeau  river  proper,  or  any  other  town 
decided  upon.  The  waters  through  which 
the  route  leads  are  as  follows :  Minocqua 
lake,  Tomahawk  river,  Squirrel  river, 
Squirrel  lake,  Diamond  lake,  Booth  lake, 
Buckskin  lake,  Clear  lake,  Squaw  lake, 


Squaw  river,  Pike  lake,  Round  lake,  South 
Fork  of  the  Flambeau  river  and,  if  Lady¬ 
smith  or  some  town  farther  down  is  the 
destination,  the  Flambeau  river  proper. 
From  Minocqua  to  Ladysmith  is  about 
80  miles  as  the 
crow  flies.  To 
cover  the  route  by 
the  lakes  and 
streams  mentioned 
above  one  must 
travel  about  twice 
this  distance. 

INOCQUA  is, 
perhaps,  the 
best  point 
from  which  to  start 
the  cruise.  This  is 
a  modern  little  town 
and  in  it  may  be 
purchased  all  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment 
necessary  to  make 
the  trip.  I  would 
advise,  however, 
that  the  canoe, 
tents,  packsacks, 
tools,  fishing  tackle 
and  other  necessities  of  the  outfit  be  col¬ 
lected  in  advance  and  shipped  to  this 
point.  This  will  prevent  delay  and,  per¬ 
haps,  some  disappointments.  The  grub 
list  can  be  made  up  conveniently  here. 
Minocqua  may  be  reached  from  Chicago 
over  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  railroads.  The  fare  is  about  $8.00, 
unless  it  has  been  raised  recently. 

The  Tomahawk  river  may  also  be 
reached  by  way  of  the  thoroughfare  from 
Minocqua  lake  to  Tomahawk  lake,  through 
the  canal  to  Lake  Catherine,  over  a  mile 
portage  to  Lower  Kaubachein  lake,  and 
thence  down  Kaubachein  creek  to  the  river. 
This  route,  of  course,  is  much  more  diffi-  : 
cult  than  to  go  directly  from  Minocqua 
lake  into  the  Tomahawk  river,  and  I  can¬ 
not  recommend  it,  especially  to  the  man 
who  is  making  his  first  canoe  cruise.  The 
carry  from  Hazelhurst  on  Lake  Catherine 
to  Lower  Kaubachein  is  somewhat  lengthy 
and  tiresome,  and  as  it  must  be  made  on 
the  first  day  before  one  has  had  a  chance  to 
harden  to  the  game,  it  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  delightful  experience.  Further 
Kaubachein  creek,  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  its  source,  is  very  narrow 
and  shallow  and  has  much  fallen  timber 
across  it.  Therefore,  for  this  distance 
progress  will  necessarily  be  slow  and  labo¬ 
rious.  From  this  point  the  creek  is  readily 
navigable  for  canoes,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  dams  and  a  few  old 
tote  road  bridges  there  are  no  obstructions 
to  impede  progress.  The  creek  twists  and 
turns  considerably  and  for  quite  a  distance 
from  the  river  runs  through  marshy  coun¬ 
try.  Therefore  good  camping  places  are 
not  numerous  on  its  lower  stretches.  This 
is  not  a  serious  objection,  however,  as  its 
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entire  length  may  be  negotiated  in  six  or 
seven  hours’  paddling.  There  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  camp  site  on  the  high  knoll  to  the  left 
of  the  creek  at  its  junction  with  the  river. 

Lower  Kaubachein  offers  good  bass  and 
wall-eyed  pike  fishing,  and  Kaubachein 
creek  is  a  favorite  resort  for  bass  and 
great  northern  pike.  Many  rather  large 
fish  may  be  caught  in  this  stream  at  times. 
It  is  also  a  favorite  haunt  for  the  smaller 
ducks  and  if  one  makes  the  trip  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  he  will  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  many  broods  of  young  wild 
fowl  in  the  shallows  and  small  back  waters 
along  the  shores.  The  thoroughfare  be¬ 
tween  Minocqua  and  Tomahawk  lakes  is 
a  favorite  feeding  ground  for  muskies  and 
many  large  fish  are  caught  here  each  year. 
Should  these  fish  be  taking  the  lure  at  the 
time  one  visits  in  this  neighborhood  one 
might  profitably  spend  a  day  or  two  on  this 
connecting  body  of  water  in  quest  of  these 
big  fish.  There  are  a  number  of  good  re¬ 
sorts  scattered  along  both  sides  of  the  thor¬ 
oughfare  and  if  one  prefers  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  good  sites  where  he  may  camp. 

AS  shown  on  the  accompanying  map, 
the  Tomahawk  river  is  reached  from 
Minocqua  by  following  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake  until  the  dam  is  reached. 
The  river,  even  just  below  the  dam,  is  wide 
and  navigable  for  canoes.  At  ordinary 
stages  of  the  water  there  will  be  found  no 
serious  obstructions. 

From  the  source  of  the  Tomahawk  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Squirrel  river  there  is  a 
delightful  paddle.  The  current  is  fairly 
rapid,  the  shores  well  wooded  and  there  is 
much  wild  life  to  delight  the  eyes.  Chip¬ 
munks,  ducks  of  many  species,  porcupines, 
pine  squirrels,  coots,  loons,  ruffed  grouse 
and  occasionally  a  deer  will  be  seen.  Bass 
fishing  is  exceptionally  good  on  this  stretch 
of  water  in  season.  Other  game  fish  are 
also  numerous  and  trout  may  be  taken  in 
the  small  streams  entering  the  river.  De¬ 
sirable  camp  sites  are  not  difficult  to  find. 
The  mouth  of  the  Squirrel  river  may  be 


easily  distinguished.  It  is  the  first  stream 
of  any  considerable  size  that  will  be  en¬ 
countered  entering  the  Tomahawk  from 
the  west.  It  is  about  fifty  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth.  This  stream  may  be  reached 
the  first  day  out,  but  I  would  advise  that 
no  haste  be  shown  on  these  first  stages  of 
the  trip.  The  cruise  is  not  a  long  one  and 
the  man  who  has  two  weeks  to  spend  in 
the  woods  will  have  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  cover  the  route.  Take  it  easy 
until  your  muscles  gradually  become  hard¬ 
ened  to  the  work.  If  you  come  to  a  good 
camp  site  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  do  not  pass  it,  for  it  may  be  that 
you  will  be  unable  to  find  as  good  a  one 
later  on. 

In  its  days  it  is  probable  that  the  Squir¬ 
rel  river  carried  millions  of  feet  of  logs 
to  the  mills  on  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
Tomahawk  river.  The  banks  and  bottom 
of  the  stream  are  strewn  with  timbers  that 
became  stranded  or  water  logged  on  their 
journey. 

The  current  of  the  Squirrel  is  sluggish 
and  it  is  an  easy  stream  to  paddle  against. 
In  but  two  or  three  places  on  its  lower 
stretches  are  there  shallow  places,  and  even 
these  will  offer  no  difficulties  at  ordinary 
stages  of  the  water.  At  no  place  is  the 
stream  very  deep ;  in  fact  one  is  able  to 
touch  bottom  with  the  paddle  practically 
everywhere  and  to  feel  the  great  pine  logs 
with  which  it  is  carpeted. 

The  stream  meanders  a  great  deal,  and 
for  long  distances  the  banks  are  low  and 
marshy.  For  this  reason  camping  sites  are 
not  plentiful  close  to  the  stream.  One 
very  good  location  for  a  camp  lies  on  the 
north  bank,  about  three  hours’  paddle  from 
the  Tomahawk.  The  place  is  easily  recog¬ 
nized.  Two  or  three  large  boulders  rear 
their  heads  above  the  water  at  this  point 
and  on  the  bank  are  the  remains  of  log¬ 
gers’  handiwork  in  the  shape  of  rotting 
skidways.  A  large  hill  comes  close  to  the 
stream,  from  the  top  of  which  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
obtained.  Should  you  climb  to  its  top,  take 


pains  to  notice  the  large  hill  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  west.  This  baby  mountain  is 
easily  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  will  be  in  sight  practically  all 
of  the  remainder  of  the  paddle  up  the 
river.  As  you  gaze  on  it  the  thought  prob¬ 
ably  will  come  to  you  that  it  stands  on  the 
shores  of  Squirrel  lake.  You  will  find  out 
later  whether  or  not  it  does. 

1WISH  to  warn  the  canoeist  not  to 
pass  any  good  camping  site  he  may 
come  to  late  in  the  afternoon  while  on 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  stream.  Desirable 
locations  on  which  to  pitch  a  tent  are  not 
numerous  and  if  the  voyager  delays  too 
long  he  may  have  to  undergo  the  unenvi¬ 
able  experience  of  finding  a  site  and  mak¬ 
ing  camp  in  the  dark.  This  precaution 
need  not  be  observed  to  the  same  degree 
on  the  upper  stretches.  The  country  in 
this  region  is  better  wooded  and  the  banks 
are  not  so  marshy. 

With  the  exception  of  a  low  log  bridge 
occasionally  the  canoeist  will  meet  no  ob¬ 
structions  on  this  stream  until  he  is  within 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  one-half  below  the 
dam  at  the  foot  of  Squirrel  lake.  From 
this  point  to  the  lake  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  wade  and  to  drag  his  craft  after 
him.  However,  this  distance  is  soon  cov¬ 
ered  and  the  inconvenience  undergone  is 
soon  forgotten  when  the  beauties  of  Squir¬ 
rel  lake  appear. 

From  all  appearances  the  Squirrel  river 
should  be  an  excellent  bass  stream.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  able  to  catch  but  a  few 
of  these  fish  in  this  water.  The  stream  is 
alive  with  great  northern  pike  and  anyone 
who  cares  to  can  catch  large  numbers  of 
these  fish  when  the  conditions  are  right. 
They  will  run  from  four  to  ten  pounds  in 
weight,  but  quite  frequently  much  larger 
ones  will  be  hooked.  The  entire  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Squirrel 
lake  may  be  covered  in  two  days  of  easy 
paddling,  with  allowances  made  for  stops 
from  time  to  time  to  try  the  fishing.  This 
allows  full  enjoyment  of  the  cruise. 
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ONCE  the  dam  has  been  passed  and 
Squirrel  lake  reached,  the  canoeist 
will  enter  upon  the  most  interesting 
stage  of  his  trip.  Squirrel  lake  is  a  rather 
large  body  of  water,  as  Wisconsin  lakes 
run,  being  about  3  miles  long  and  1/2  miles 
wide.  Its  shores  are  well  timbered  and 
beautiful  camping  sites  are  abundant  every¬ 
where.  If  he  so  desires  the  traveler  may 
profitably  spend  a  day  in  camp  on  this 
lake.  The  fishing  here  is  very  good.  The 
south  end  of  the  lake  will  generally  yield 
good  catches  of  bass,  while  other  game 
fish  may  be  caught  almost  anywhere.  Large 
muskies  are  also  taken  in  this  water. 

Diamond  lake,  connected  with  Squirrel 
lake  by  a  short,  narrow  stream,  is  the  next 
body  of  water  on  the  route.  This  is  a 
small,  shallow,  weedy  lake  and  generally 
harbors  many  large  mouth  bass.  Its  shores 
are  marshy  in  places,  but  camping  places 
may  easily  be  found.  The  canoeist  will 
have  no  difficulty  finding  the  connection 
leading  to  this  lake  if  he  but  follows  up 
the  west  shore  of  Squirrel  lake.  The  small 
stream  from  Diamond  lake  is  the  only  one 
entering  the  larger  lake  up  to  this  point. 

From  Diamond  lake  the  canoeist  must 
make  his  first  portage  to  reach  the  next 
body  of  water  on  the  route — Booth  lake. 
This  trail  may  easily  be  found  by  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  right  shore  from  the  entrance 
into  the  lake.  Two  small,  detached  pine 
trees  on  the  lake  shore  mark  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  carry.  From  Diamond  lake 
this  trail  leads  north  over  a  ridge  for  about 
one-fourth  mile. 

Booth  lake  is  a  beautiful  little  sheet  of 
water  lying  in  the  midst  of  well-wooded 
country.  One  of  the  resorts  on  Squirrel 
lake  keep  boats  here  for  the  convenience 
of  guests.  The  bass  fishing  is  good  at 
times.  From  this  lake  another  portage  is 
necessary  to  reach  Buckskin.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  carry  on  the  trip  and  if 
Booth  lake  is  reached  late  in  the  afternoon 
the  canoeist  will  do  well  to  go  into  camp 
for  the  night  and  not  attempt  this  carry 
until  the  following  morning. 

Some  maps  show  a  stream  connecting  the 
head  of  Squirrel  lake  with  Booth  lake, 
but  it  is  impassable  to  anything  not  pos¬ 
sessing  gills  and  fins. 

As  mentioned  above  the  voyager  will 
meet  the  most  difficult  lap  of  the  cruise 
on  the  carry  between  Booth  and  Buckskin 
lakes.  The  trail  starts  in  a  bay  well  up 
toward  the  head  of  the  lake  on  the  west¬ 
ern  shore.  A  small  clearing  exists  at  this 
point.  The  trail  then  leads  through 
the  woods,  after  which  it  enters  a  cran¬ 
berry  bog  and  passes  through  it  for  about 
a  quarter-mile.  It  then  turns  to  the  left, 
climbs  a  ridge,  turns  to  the  right,  and  con¬ 
tinues  along  this,  through  a  large  clearing, 
to  Buckskin  lake.  The  stretch  through  the 
bog  is  the  only  difficult  part  of  this  carry. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  one  sinks  to  the  knees 
in  the  soft  going  the  work  of  getting 
through  the  canoe  and  pack  sacks  is  ex¬ 
hausting.  The  trail  is  faint  along  the  ridge 
and  through  the  clearing,  but  with  care  can 
be  followed  without  great  difficulty. 

Buckskin  lake  is,  in  my  estimation, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of 
,  the  lakes  through  which  the  route 
passes.  It  lies  in  a  virgin  wilderness  and 
nowhere  is  there  any  sign  of  man.  At  the 


south  end  are  a  number  of  very  pretty, 
pine-covered  islands  which  afford  excellent 
camp  sites.  The  bass  fishing  is  especially 
good  in  this  lake. 

The  portage  from  Buckskin  to  Clear  is 
not  easily  found.  It  commences  on  the 
western  shore  near  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  and  but  a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  For  some  years  a  pole 
in  the  lake  marked  its  commencement. 

The  portage  leads  up  a  short,  steep  hill 
for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards, 
after  which  it  turns  to  the  south.  Don’t 
follow  it  after  it  turns  in  this  direction, 
for  it  but  leads  to  an  Indian  sugar  camp 
situated  about  one-half  mile  away.  Rather 
strike  due  west  and  keep  going  until  Clear 
lake  comes  in  sight. 


The  charm  of  unknown  waterways 

Clear  lake  well  deserves  its  name,  and 
it  is  a  very  pretty  body  of  water.  Good 
bass  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  this  lake. 

From  the  west  shores  of  Clear  lake  com¬ 
mences  the  last  and  the  longest  portage  of 
the  trip.  Should  this  lake  be  reached  late 
in  the  afternoon  it  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  commence  the  carry  until 
the  following  morning.  However,  the  trail 
is  well  defined  and  kept  and  the  going 
is  good.  The  carry  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  in  length. 

Some  of  the  railroad  maps  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  show  a  long  lake  as 
being  located  between  Clear  lake  and 
Squaw  lake.  This  is  incorrect ;  no  such 
lake  exists,  so  do  not  spend  time  search¬ 
ing  for  it. 

Once  Squaw  lake  has  been  reached  the 
remainder  of  the  cruise  is  easy  and  pleas¬ 


ant.  Squaw  lake  is  the  head  water  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Flambeau  river,  and  is 
noted  for  the  big  muskies  that  are  caught 
in  it.  In  fact  all  waters  drained  by  the 
Flambeau  and  its  branches  contain  mus- 
callonge.  The  waters  of  Squaw  lake, 
Squaw  river,  Round  lake,  Pike  lake  and 
the  south  fork  appear  of  a  copper  hue 
when  viewed  from  a  boat.  However,  it  is 
clear  enough  when  dipped  up.  The  fish  in 
these  waters,  especially  the  muskies,  are 
characteristic  in  that  they  are  much  darker 
colored  than  those  taken  from  the  waters 
drained  by  the  Tomahawk. 

The  source  of  the  Squaw  river  lies  in  a 
deep,  narrow  bay  located  directly  west  of 
the  terminus  of  the  trail  leading  from 
Clear  lake  or,  in  other  words,  directly  west 
of  Cedar  Lodge  Resort.  Some  maps  show 
the  source  of  the  river  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  lake,  but  this  is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  The  river  is  fairly  wide  and  deep, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  dam  at 
Squaw  lake  and  a  few  riffles  below  it  there 
are  no  obstructions.  The  fishing  in  this 
river  is  very  good.  The  current  is  slug¬ 
gish  and  the  banks  high  and  well  timbered. 

Three  hours  of  paddling  from  Squaw 
lake  should  bring  one  to  Pike  lake.  This 
latter  body  of  wTater,  as  well  as  Round 
lake  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  short 
thoroughfare,  are  noted  muscallonge  wa¬ 
ters  and  many  of  these  big  fish  are  caught 
here  each  year.  Should  one  wish  to  try 
for  these  gamey  monsters  these  lakes  are 
well  worth  fishing. 

The  entrance  to  the  thoroughfare  leading 
from  Pike  lake  to  Round  lake  may  be 
easily  distinguished  when  one  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Squaw.  A  white  house  on 
the  west  shore  of  Pike  lake  marks  the 
spot  to  head  for.  This  house  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  thoroughfare.  An  hour’s 
paddle  from  the  mouth  of  the  Squaw  river 
should  bring  one  to  a  resort  on  Round 
lake  but  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
source  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Flambeau. 
Should  one  leave  Squaw  lake  early  in  the 
morning  this  resort  will  be  reached  in  time 
for  the  mid-day  meal.  As  is  shown  on  the 
map,  a  number  of  other  lakes  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  reached  from  Pike  lake  and 
Round  lake  should  one  desire  to  make 
some  easy  and  interesting  side  trips. 

THE  source  of  the  south  fork  lies 
around  a  point  about  midway  of  the 
western  shore  of  Round  lake.  A 
dam  is  located  here.  This  may  be  passed 
through  in  the  canoe  if  the  gates  are 
opened  high  enough. 

The  south  fork  of  the  Flambeau  is  a 
stream  to  delight  the  canoeist’s  heart.  Its 
banks,  in  the  main,  are  well  timbered  and 
the  current  is  fairly  rapid.  Good  camping 
places  may  be  found  everywhere,  and  the 
fishing  is  very  good.  White  water  is  fairly 
abundant,  but  most  of  the  rapids  may  be 
negotiated  safely  by  the  man  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  this  work.  However, 
I  would  caution  the  novice  to  be  careful  in 
these  stretches  of  fast  water.  Do  not  take 
chances,  for  an  upset  will  not  only  mean 
the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  outfit,  but 
may  be  the  means  of  a  serious  accident. 
Beach  the  canoe  and  look  over  each  stretch 
of  fast  water  when  you  come  to  it.  If  it 
appears  to  be  beyond  your  capabilities  to 
(continued  on  page  492) 
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FISH  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 

PRIZE  ANGLING  CONTEST 

Food  Conservation  is  an  all  important  factor.  Our  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  are  filled  with 
fish  just  waiting  to  be  caught,  and  every  pound  of  fish  provided  for  food  serves  to  save  “THE 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE  LAND.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  appeals  to  its  thousands  of  angling  readers  to  contribute  their 
knowledge  of  angling  as  a  WAR-WINNING  measure;  to  fish  whenever  opportunity  affords, 
and  to  interest  and  instruct  their  friends  or  acquaintances  in  the  art  of  angling,  which  to-day 
spells  FOOD  CONSERVATION  as  well  as  pleasure. 

The  most  ubiquitous  of  American  Food  Fish  is  the  Black  Bass.  He  is  plucky;  game;  swift 
as  an  arrow;  unyielding  to  the  last,  and  makes  himself  at  home  wherever  placed. 

For  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  interest  in  angling  for  Black  Bass,  as  well  as  gathering 
information  about  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  great  game  fish,  and  developing  the 
most  scientific  skillful  methods  for  his  capture  by  artificial  lures,  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will 
give  a  FOREST  AND  STREAM  medal  and  $25.00  in  cash  for  the  largest  (in  weight,  length 
and  girth )  small  mouth  black  bass  caught  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

For  the  largest  (in  weight,  length  and  girth )  small  mouth  black  bass  caught  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  a  FOREST  AND  STREAM  medal  together  with  $25.00  will  also  be  given. 

For  the  largest  (in  weight,  length  and  girth )  large  mouth  black  bass  caught  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  a  FOREST  AND  STREAM  medal  and  $25.00  in  cash;  also  a  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  medal  and  $25.00  in  cash  for  the  largest  (in  weight,  length  and  girth )  large 
mouth  black  bass  caught  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Here  is  a  truly  splendid  opportunity  for  anglers  to  contribute  towards  Food  Conservation, 
promote  interest  in  angling  with  artificial  bait,  as  well  as  to  realize  a  substantial  reward  for  ac¬ 
complishment.  This  series  of  rewards  for  catching  the  black  bass  will  be  later  supplemented 
by  additional  prizes  from  other  sources. 

THE  CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  THIS  CONTEST  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS: 

First — The  Contest  is  open  to  everyone ;  men,  women,  or  children. 

Second — Black  Bass  caught  anywhere  with  any  rod,  reel  and  artificial  bait  are  eligible  for  entry 
in  the  contest. 

Third — Contestants  must  use  the  blank  printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  announcement  or  an  exact 
copy.  This  must  be  attested  to  by  two  witnesses  sworn  to  before  a  Notary  Public, 
and  his  seal  affixed. 

Fourth — All  fish  must  be  weighed  on  tested  scales  and  measurements  taken  from  lower  jaw  to 
tip  of  tail. 

Fifth — The  weight,  length  and  girth;  date  caught  and  manufacturer’s  name  of  rod,  reel  and  lure 
used  in  taking  the  fish,  must  be  specified.  All  entries  properly  attested  to  must  be  mailed 
to  the  Fish  Contest  Editor,  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  9  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
City,  on  or  before  November  1,  1918. 

Sixth — Fish  caught  from  state  or  private  hatcheries  not  allowed  in  this  contest. 

Seventh — In  the  event  of  there  being  two  or  more  black  bass,  each  properly  entered  in  this  con¬ 
test,  that  weigh  exactly  the  same  in  pounds,  ounces  and  fractions,  and  measure  the 
same  in  girth  and  length,  and  these  black  bass  prove  to  be  larger  and  weigh  more  than 
any  other  black  bass  entered  in  their  particular  class,  each  contestant  entering  one  of 
said  fish  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $25.00  and  a  FOREST  AND  STREAM  medal. 

For  further  information,  address  Fish  Contest  Editor,  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  9  East  40th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

AFFIDAVIT 

I  hereby  swear  to  statement  signed  by  me  before  two  witnesses  and  a  notary 
public. 

Black  Bass  . 

State  if  large  or  small  mouth. 

Weight  . Length  .  Girth . 

When  caught . Where . 

Rod  used . Reel . 

Line  . Lure . 

Give  Mfgrs.  names  of  each  and  full  specifications. 

Caught  by  (Signed) . 

Street  . 

City  . State . . . 

Witnessed  by:  (Give  names  and  addresses)  (  SEAL  ) 

Sworn  to  before  me  this . day  of . 

Notary  Public . 
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HERE’S  A  TREAT  FOR  ANGLERS 


NESSMUK  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 


We  hare  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  market  the  articles  of  Fishing  Tackle  recommended  by  the  famous 
“NESSMUK"  in  his  book  on  'WOODCRAFT”— a  new  edition  of  which  is  being  published  this  year,  and  which  we  are 
in  a  position  to  furnish  at  the  publisher's  price  of  $1.00.  We  give  herewith  a  description  of  articles  now  available, 
shall  add  to  these  articles,  as  market  conditions  permit,  other  equipment  he  recommends  that  are  not  included  no  • 
Anglers  will  find  all  goods  under  the  “NESSMl’K"  Trade  .Mark  are  the  very  best  obtainable  at  the  prices  and  that  they 
are  particularly  effective  and  useful  for  the  different,  purposes  for  which  they  are  made. 


NESSMUK 


SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS. 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 

Semi  -handmade  of  Extra  Selected  Imported  Bamboo— of  which,  only  the  hard  resilient  outside  fibre  is  used. 

Special  attention  lias  been  paid  to  attain  proper  action  and  power  in  these  Rods.  All  metal  parts  are  °rl8% 
NietaMSHver  and  the  ferrules  are  hand-welded.  The  handle  is  made  of  solid  cork  rings  Each  Rod  has  an  extra  tip 
and  is  put  up  In  a  cloth  covered  wood  form  and  bag.  The  ■’Nessmuk"  Rods  are  wound  by  hand.  Of  mottled  black 
and  white  silk,  tipped  with  green,  and  finished  with  several  coats  of  Special  Rod  Varnish. 

"Nessmuk"  Rods  are  made  in  four  patterns. 

No  N  T  L  Light  Fly — length,  8%  ft;  weight,  about  4%  oz.— For  Trout  Brook  Angling. 

No  n!  T.  H.  Heavy  Fly— length,  9%  ft.;  weight,  about.  5%  oz. — For  Trout  Lake  and  for  Black  Bass. 

‘  v'  I.  iiait  Rod length  7 ft  ;  weight,  about  7 14  oz. — For  Trolling  and  Stillfishing.  ,  , 

No  N  B  C  Bait  Caster— lengto,  514  ft.  f  weight,  about  5V4  oz.— Made  in  the  short  butt,  long  up  style  with  Agate  1st 

Guide  and  Ups.  Each. 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 


BUCKTAIL  SPINNERS. 


For  All  Game  Fish. 

nf  iintrimmed  Bucktail  Hair  (when  trimmed,  Bucktail  loses  half  its  effectiveness,  as  the  win1,  crawly,  thin 
Made  o  „one)  Bucktail  Hair  is  superior  to  any  other  material  for  the  making  of  lures  of  this  type.  This, 

end  of  tne  “  ,  I  wet  tjle  hairs  spread,  wiggle  and  look  more  life-like  than  is  the  case  with  hairs  from  the 

f°hlot'U  amitrrel  ar!(l  other  animals,  or  even  than  feathers.  These  substitutes  invariably  mat  and  appear  dull  and  lifeless 
rabbit,  squirrel  vvet .  while  on  the  other  hand  tile  Bucktail  Hair  is  just  the  reverse — it  does  not  look  so  well 

the  moment  U  s  th(.  vvater  lias  the  proper,  real  life-lilte  effect;  and  after  all.  it  is  the  appearance  of  the  lure  in 

when  dry .  Aside  from  the  greater  luring  qualities  of  the  Bucktail  Hair,  this  type  of  bait,  possesses  greater 

the  water  that  ,  t)  wear  and  tear  of  hard,  continuous  work  far  better  than  feathers,  etc.  Finished  off  at  the 

?oUpr!lwi!hya  Httle  gold  plated  metal  Spinner  which  adds  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Bait 

MADE  IN  TWO  SIZES. 

MADE  IN  THREE  STYLES.  SPECIAL  PATTERNS  TO  ORDER. 

Brown-Hair  Wings  with  Red  Silk  Body.  Bass-on  Size  1/0  O'Shauglinessy  Hooks,  ^ 

Grayish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Sill;  Body.  Trout — on  Size  6  O’Shauglinessy  Hooks. 

Blackish— Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body.  »ach  . 40c. 


FROG  GANG. 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED. 

Made  of  Highest  quality  Imported  Hand  Filed  Hollow  Point  Sproat  Hooks,  and  Best  Double  Imported  Selected 

Sa*  Size  1/0;  center  Hook,  Size  1,  placed  1  Inch  above  the  lower  one  and  at  right  angle  to  same;  top 

Hook,  a  small  lip  Hook . eacu  3UC’ 


WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 

21  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.  KANNOFSKY  ctt'EL 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


MINOCQUA  TO  THE 
FLAMBEAU  BY  CANOE 

(continued  from  page  490) 

navigate  it  successfully  take  the  safe  course 
and  carry  around.  Fortunately  the  worst 
stretches  of  rapids  are  short.  But  two  or 
three  dams  will  be  encountered  between 
Round  lake  and  Fifield. 

From  the  head  of  the  lake  to  Fifield  is 
forty- four  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  but  as 
the  river  meanders  considerably  the  canoe¬ 
ist  must  travel  much  more  than  this  dis¬ 
tance.  Do  not  hurry  on  this  stage  of  the 
trip.  Take  your  time  and  enjoy  the  fish¬ 
ing.  The  entire  distance  from  Round  lake 
to  Fifield  may  be  made  easily  in  two  days’ 
paddling  and  allow  plenty  of  time  for 
fishing.  The  south  fork  runs  through  wil¬ 
derness  country  and  one  will  very  prob¬ 
ably  see  many  deer  while  on  this  stream. 

Those  who  undertake  this  trip  should 
provide  for  all  foodstuffs  at  Minocqua,  for 
until  Fifield  is  reached  there  are  no  places 
at  which  additional  supplies  may  be  pur¬ 
chased.  Careful  study  is  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  sufficient  food  and  yet  travel 
light. 

The  season  best  suited  for  the  cruise  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  in  which  one’s  guess 
is  as  good  as  another’s.  The  best  fishing 
will  be  had  in  June  and  early  July  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  During  the  early 
weeks  of  June,  though,  one  is  very  liable 
to  encounter  more  days  of  rain  than  at 
other  times.  The  summer  months  have 
their  drawbacks  also.  The  fishing  during 
July  and  August  is  rather  poorer,  as  a  rule, 
than  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months 
and  the  mosquitoes  are  liable  to  be  rather 
more  numerous  and  bothersome.  Although 
the  days  frequently  become  quite  warm 
during  the  summer  months  the  nights,  as 
a  rule,  are  cool  and  comfortable. 

Personally  I  prefer  to  be  in  the  woods 
during  the  latter  part  of  September  The 
fishing  is  generally  good  at  this  time,  the 
mosquitoes  few  and  the  country  in  general 
more  beautiful  than  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  Then,  also,  the  days  are  cooler 
and  one  has  more  energv  and  ambition  to 
do  things  than  on  the  hot  days. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  utter  a  few  words 
of  caution  to  all  people  who  go  into  the 
Northern  Wisconsin  woods.  BE  CARE¬ 
FUL  TO  PREVENT  FIRES.  See  that 
all  leaves  and  underbrush  are  cleared  away 
before  a  fire  is  started  and  extinguish  it 
before  you  leave.  Make  sure  that  each 
match  it  out  before  it  is  thrown  away.  The 
continued  existence  of  Northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  as  a  ‘‘Happy  Hunting  Grounds”  de¬ 
pends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  timber.  As  more  people  go 
into  the  woods  each  season  the  dangers 
from  fires  are  increased  unless  measures 
of  precaution  are  practiced.  The  camper, 
fisherman,  hunter  and  canoeist  passing 
through  this  region  owes  it  to  himself,  his 
fellow  sportsmen  and  to  posterity  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  fires. 


“The  Bow  Blade,”  the  second  article  of 
Jule  Marshall’s  series  on  paddling  with  the 
single  blade,  will  appear  in  the  September 
issue  of  Forest  and  Stream.  Air.  Marshall 
has  clearly  defined  the  important  part  the 
bowman  has  in  propelling  and  steering  a 
canoe  and  has  drawn  several  diagrams  to 
elucidate  the  text. 


August,  1918 
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THE  PATRIOTIC  SPORT 
OF  AMERICA 

(continued  from  page  465) 

The  result  is  history,  but  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  some  of  the  details  are  worth 
reading. 

Those  who  defended  America  against 
the  best  of  Britons  without  lowering  the 
colors  were:  Tom  Marshall,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Fred  Gilbert,  Spirit  Lake,  la.; 
Charles  Budd,  Des  Moines,  la.;  William 
R.  Crosby,  O’Fallon,  Ill.;  Rollo  Heikes, 
Dayton,  O.;  John  Fanning,  New  York; 
J.  A.  R.  Elliott,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dick 
Merrill,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Frank  Parme- 
lee,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Ernest  Tripp,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  and  Edward  Banks,  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Ten  men  comprised  each  team,  each 
man  to  shoot  at  ioo  targets,  18  yards 
rise,  unknown  angles.  The  matches  took 
place  over  the  Middlesex  Gun  Club  traps, 
near  London.  The  series  was  the  best 
three  in  five  matches  for  $10,000  a  side. 
The  British  were  allowed  the  use  of  both 
barrrels,  the  Americans  being  restricted 
to  one. 

Marshall,  leading  off  for  America,  drew 
a  screaming  left  angle  and  snuffed  the 
clay,  giving  a  hint  of  what  was  coming 
from  that  gang  of  fast  pointing,  hard 
shooting  invaders.  And  come  it  did,  so 
speedy  and  true  that  the  Yankees  won 
the  first  match  by  a  margin  of  63  kills. 
The  same  race  was  such  an  easiness — 
Uncle  Sam’s  men  81  to  the  good. 

But  the  third  and  last  foray  of  this 
fruit  gathering  expedition  was  “petty” 
larceny,  pure  and  simple.  Honestly,  it 
was  a  crime.  The  J.  Bulls  never  had  a 
look-in — they  couldn’t  even  get  started 
to  peek,  so  fast  was  the  pace — and  the 
final  try,  the  mix  that  meant  “Come  to 
me,  mazuma,”  showed  the  childers  of 
Sammy  IT  by  93  majority.  Of  course, 
there  was  heap  much  happy  gladhand 
stuff  at  the  finish,  for  the  Brits  were 
game  losers.  In  fact,  they  figured  the 
match  had  been  lost  to  their  own  people, 
after  all,  so  why  grouch  or  feel  sad? 

By  this  time  the  tight  little  isles  were 
hep  that  your  Uncle’s  chosen  band  was 
a  tough  outfit,  but  the  canny  Scots  were 
from  Mizzou,  so  the  team  trekked  to 
Glasgow  and  performed  the  pleasing 
operation  of  separating  the  Highlanders 
from  a  wad.  It  was  easy,  for  the  burr-r-r 
boys  refused  any  handicap,  but  the  foxy 
Scotch  put  up  only  500  washers. 

Then  came  an  individual  race  between 
a  Kilty  named  Faulds  and  “T.  Bill” 
Crosby,  who  hails  from  the  State  that 
owns  Auroaria,  Peoaria  and  Chicawga. 
This  affair  was  a  little  surprise  party  to 
“T.  Willie.”  The  match  was  at  200  birds 
each,  100  being  thrown  from  a  tower,  and 
“T.  Bill”  was  hep  to  that  elevated  game 
about  as  much  as  a  jay-bird  is  to  Del- 
sarte.  But  the  Illinois  trapshark  made 
good  and  gathered  the  coin. 

Paul  North  was  so  tickled  over  the 
way  the  British  donated  that  he  piloted 
the  boys  to  London  and  gave  them  a  big 
blowout  at  Hotel  Cecil.  This  eats  was 
full  brother  to  another  at  the  Royal  Cafe, 
given  by  the  Englishmen.  Then  one  day 
the  Americans  hired  a  couple  of  vans  to 
haul  their  money  in,  rambled  down  to  the 
ocean,  bought  a  ship  and  came  home. 


Weather 


Y’ou  can  enjoy  life  in  the  open  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  if  clothed  in  Duxbak  garments.  The  unex¬ 
pected  shower,  the  continual  drizzle,  or  the  sudden 
chilly  breeze  will  only  add  zest  to  the  sport.  For 
Duxbak  Clothes  are  the  right  combination  of  style, 
comfort  and  utility. 

Their  wearing  service  year  after  year  make  them 
most  economical  outing  clothes. 


Made  for  both  men  and  women  in  a  large  variety 
of  garments  for  all  outdoor  activities — hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  riding,  hiking,  etc.  Made  of  a 
specially  woven  heavy  duck,  rainproofed — thus  af¬ 
fording  maximum  protection  in  stormy  weather  and 
rough  country,  while  still  being  soft,  pliable,  and 
body-ventilating. 

Kamp-it  garments  are  similar  to  Duxbak,  of 
lighter  weight  but  not  rainproofed.  Dressy  gar¬ 
ments  for  summer  resort  and  outdoor  life  where 
protection  against  rain  is  not  essential. 


Get  Duxbak  or  Kamp-it  of  Your  Dealer 

Good  sporting  goods  dealers,  everywhere,  sell  Duxbak, 
Kamp-it  and  Utica  garments.  If  you  can’t  find  what  you 
want  there,  send  for  our  1918  Style  Book,  illustrating  and 
fully  describing  every  garment.  Please  mention  name  of 
your  dealer  when  writing. 


Utica-Duxbak  Corporation 

10  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y 

Incorporated  1917 
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Through  All  Wars  the  National  Standard 

Tried  and  trusted  by  “our  boys’’  in  their  heroic  defense 
of  our  national  honor,  Colt  Firearms  are  to-day  as  they 
have  been  for  generations  back,  the  great  American 
weapon  of  dependability.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  field — -nor  for  you  in  the  home. 

Revolvers 

Automatic  Pistols 

Automatic  Machine  Guns 

k  M 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIREARMS  MFC.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

jg£>  -A ; 

Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  12  mailed  ' 

,  free  on  request  ^ 


Find  the  Best  Load 
for  Your  Gun 

T^  Cnd  out  what  your  gun, 
oe  it  shotgun  or  rifle,  will 
do  with  different  loads  and 
which  is  the  load  best 
suited  to  it  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  need,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  at  the  facts  ex¬ 
cept  to  experiment  and 
none  so  good  as  to  load 
your  own  ammunition,  and 
try  it  out.  Why  don't  you 
experiment?  It’s  a  mighty 
interesting  pastime  —  you 
get  better  results — and  save 
considerable  money. 


Write  us  your  needs  a*:!  we  will  help  you  out 

Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 

270  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 

■■  - 


U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Goods 

Also  complete  outfitters  for  ARMY  and  NAVY  OFFICERS 

Khaki  Coats  Army  Shoes  Army  Chairs 

Khaki  Riding  Scout  Outfits  (Folding) 

Breeches  .  Mess  Kits  Ponchos 

Khaki  Shirts  Tents  Blankey 

Leather  Laggings  Army  Co*-  Army  Hats 

Middy  Hats  (Folding)  Blankets 

Middy  Shirts  Cooking  Outfits  Army  Sweaters 

and  5000  other  useful  articles  for  field  service — outing, 
etc.  Price  list  5  sent  on  receipt  3c  postage. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Largest  Outfitters — No  Inflated  Prices. 

Army  and  Navy  Building 

245  West  42nd  St.  (Between  Broadway  &  8th 
Ave.)  New  York  City 


For  all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 


Io  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 

Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  uve  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  SH  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  cents. 

ff  M.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


NYOIL 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileaire.  prevent  blow¬ 
outs  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any  tire. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.  Agents  wanted. 

A  me  r.  Accessories  Go.,Dept.l4BGincinnati 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


Ask  Boies— He’s  Got  pigeons. 

Pheasants,  Dogs, 
Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  chart,  10c. 

BOIES  book  on  Rabbits,  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  illustrated,  tells  how  to  house, 
feed  and  care  for  them,  how  to  dress  and 
save  the  skin  and  many  receipts  for  serv- 
the  flesh,  25c.  Book  on  Rats  and  Mice, 
25c;  Cavies,  25c.  BOIES  PET  STOCK  FARM, 
Box  235,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


THREE  TENDERFEET 
ON  THE  “JIM”  RIVER 

(continued  from  page  476) 

rapids  on  the  James  River.  In  one  place 
the  water  rushes  between  two  upstanding 
rocks  with  barely  room  between  for  our 
boat  to  pass. 

Some  will  wonder  how  these  boats  man¬ 
age  to  survive  these  encounters.  They  are 
built  of  heavy  planking  just  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  bat¬ 
tering  to  break  one  up.  We  had  noted  the 
absence  of  canoes  on  the  “Jim”  and  had 
wondered  at  it.  We  were  laughed  at  sev¬ 
eral  times  when  we  mentioned  canoes,  but 
now  we  were  beginning  to  understand  why. 
A  cedar  canoe  could  not  stand  the  trip 
unless  it  be  in  time  of  high  water,  and 
portage  around  the  shoals  is  out  of  the 
question.  A  friend  of  mine,  however,  has 
lately  made  this  trip  in  a  canvas  canoe  and 
won  through  safely  and  this,  too,  in  low 
water.  But  the  last  day  of  the  float  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe  resembled  a  sieve! 

On  the  second  day  after  this  we  had  an¬ 
other  scare.  Bearing  in  mind  the  solemn 
warning  to  camp  back  from  the  stream  on 
account  of  the  sudden  rises  that  the  “Jim” 
is  subject  to,  each  night  we  camped  forty 
or  more  feet  back.  About  daybreak  I  was 
awakened  by  a  shout  from  Hale,  and,  sit¬ 
ting  up.  I  found  that  we  were  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water  and  almost  all  our  equip¬ 
ment  was  covered.  We  were  overtaken  by 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  river.  Glancing  down 
stream,  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  our  boat 
rounding  a  bend.  I  raced  after  it,  leav¬ 
ing  the  others  to  recover  our  submerged 
goods,  caught  it  about  half  a  mile  from 
camp  and  poled  it  back  to  the  nearest  rap¬ 
ids,  where  I  tied  it  to  a  tree.  Returning 
to  camp,  I  found  Pard  sitting  on  the  rocks 
and  freely  cursing  the  James  River,  and 
everything  that  pertained  thereto.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  everything  was  recovered  but 
Pard’s  favorite  casting  rod  and  reel. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  passed  out  of  the 
“Jim”  into  the  White  River.  Our  journey 
was  a  little  over  half  done.  The  most  dan¬ 
gerous  part  of  the  trip  lay  behind  us.  But 
the  White  River  shoals,  though  fewer,  still 
have  their  thrills.  The  White,  being  wider 
than  the  “Jim,”  is  necessarily  more  slug¬ 
gish  so  it  becomes  more  and  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  paddle.  The  waters  are  not 
so  clear,  either,  still  they  are  not  muddy. 

ON  a-down  the  White  we  paddled.  The 
same  wonderful  scenery  that  showed 
along  the  “Jim”  was  still  with  us — 
great  towering  bluffs  and  rolling  “balds” — 
the  same  wonderful  bass  fishing,  until  some 
time  during  the  ninth  day  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  sugar-loaf  hill  that  Hale  declared  was 
“Dewey  Bald.”  So,  forthwith,  we  disem¬ 
barked  at  a  place  Hale  said  was  Jackson’s 
hollow.  We  planned  to  spend  the  next 
day,  figuratively  speaking,  with  the  “Shep¬ 
herd  of  the  Hills.” 

A  three-mile  hike  through  the  loveliest 
country  imaginable,  brought  us  to  the 
aforementioned  “Dewey  Bald.”  “Preach¬ 
in’  ”  Bill,”  who  runs  the  ferry,  says, 
“When  God  looked  upon  the  work  of  his 
hands  an’  called  hit  good,  he  war  sure 
a-lookin’  at  this  here  Ozark  Country.” 
Those  of  us  who  know  the  Ozarks  feeT 
that  “Preachin’  Bill”  was  rather  conserva- 
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tive  when  he  made  that  statement. 
“Taint  no  wonder  ’t  all,”  he  says,  "God 
rested  when  he  made  these  here  hills;  he 
jes’  naterally  had  t’  quit,  fer  he  done  his 
beatenest  an’  war  plum  gin’  out.” 

A  short  climb  up  Dewey  Bald  and  we 
were  in  “Sammy’s  lookout”  that  overlooks 
the  valley  of  the  Roark,  together  we  held 
communion  with  Sammy’s  spirit  until  the 
shrill  whistling  of  a  train  passing  Garber, 
where  we  were  told  “Old  Matt”  still  lives, 
brought  us  back  to  civilization.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  “the  old  trail  that  is  nobody  knows 
how  old”  through  “Mutton  Hollow,”  and, 
in  company  with  eager  tourists  up  from 
Bransom,  we  crawled  into  a  deep  cavern¬ 
ous  hole  and  down  a  rickety  ladder  into 
the  cave  that  is  so  celebrated  in  this  same 
story.  This  is,  indeed,  a  literary  Mecca, 
for  countless  travelers  come  here  from 
Bransom  to  commune  with  the  “Shepherd.” 

Bransom  and  her  younger  sister,  Hol¬ 
lister,  just  across  the  river,  situated  as 
they  are  at  the  very  railroad  gates  to  Lake 
Taneycomo,  are  fast  becoming  typical 
tourist  towns,  though  on  a  small  scale. 
Several  clubs  have  been  located  here,  the 
members  being  mostly  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis  folk  attracted  by  the  wonderful 
outing  facilities  this  country  affords. 

Lake  Taneycomo,  itself,  is  justly  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  popular  resorts  of  the 
middle  west.  The  lake  was  formed  by  the 
damming  up  of  the  White  River  by  a 
power  company.  For  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  it  winds  in  and  out  the  Ozark 
hills.  Crystal  clear,  it  lies  in  its  emerald 
setting,  rivaling  any  of  the  picturesque, 
storied  places  of  Europe.  It  is  the  second 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  lying  between 
the  Arkansas  line  and  the  Great  lakes. 

OUR  pilgrimage  ended,  we  hiked  back 
to  camp.  We  were  a  tired  trio  for 
we  had  walked  I  don’t  know  how 
many  miles  over  a  rough  and  rocky  way. 

As  we  continued  on  our  float  we  found 
the  going  more  and  more  strenuous,  for 
nearing  Taneycomo,  the  current  became 
more  sluggish,  finalR  ceasing  altogether. 
We  then  applied  ourselves  to  the  paddles. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  paddle  one  of  these 
flat  bottomed,  blunt  nosed,  overloadad 
scows.  So  we  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  offer  of  a  passing  motor  boat,  “Tek 
yer  in  fer  a  dollar  ’n  a  half.”  Thus  we 
came  merrily  and  at  our  ease  into  Bran¬ 
som,  our  journey’s  end,  eleven  days  out 
of  Galena.  The  usual  time  is  about  six 
days.  However,  those  who  make  it  in  this 
time  are  rushed — it  is  float,  float,  float,  and 
paddle,  paddle,  paddle,  all  the  time.  By 
taking  it  at  our  ease  we  had  plenty  of  time 
to  enjoy  the  most  wonderful  scenery  this 
country  affords,  and  to  visit  the  many 
places  of  interest  that  abound  here. 

It  is  not  a  trip  to  be  made  every  day 
without  a  guide  as  the  rapids,  especially 
on  the  “Jim,”  are  very  dangerous  and  we 
were  told  that  we  were  extremely  lucky  in 
having  as  few  mishaps  as  we  did.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  same  providence  that  takes 
care  of  children  and  feeble-minded  also 
looks  after  tenderfeet! 

All  too  soon  three  very  brown  and  very 
happy  tenderfeet  boarded  a  north  bound 
train,  and  watched  with  wistful  eyes,  as 
they  sped  northward,  the  rolling  hills  of 
the  James  and  White  River  country  fade 
■  from  view. 


Primer*?/*/ 
Battery  Cup 


Locked  In! 

THE  PETERS  METHOD  of  upsetting  the 
battery  cup,  at  its  inner  end,  wedging  the 
paper  base  solidly  around  it,  and  the  use  of  a 
steel  head  inside  the  brass,  eliminates  gas  leaks,  and 
loose  primer  or  battery  cup. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  drive  out  the  battery 
cup  with  a  hammer  and  punch  without  destroying 
the  whole  shell  head. 

This  solidity  of  construction  assures  unyielding 
resistance  to  the  blow  of  the  firing  pin  as  well  as  to 
the  backward  pressure  of  the  powder  gases.  Peters 
shells  are  the  only  ones  combining  these  features — 
just  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  their  superiority. 

At  the  Annual  Tournament  of  The  New  York  Athletic 
Club  at  Travers  Island,  May  3d  and  4th 

The  Amateur  Championship  of  America 

one  of  the  big  1918  shooting  honors  was  won  by  Mr.  Fred 
Plum,  of  Atlantic  City.  Using  the  (^)  Brand  and  compet¬ 
ing  in  a  great  field  of  amateur  cracks,  Mr.  Plum  scored 
197  ex  200 — the  highest  score  ever  made  in  this  event. 

He  was  also  the  winner  of  the  Maplewood  Hundred, 
99  ex  100  and  The  Long  Run  Trophy,  154  straight,  the 
longest  run  ever  made  at  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  traps. 

Shooters  who  strive  for  efficiency  •  are  insistent  on 
using  (^) — the  ammunition  that  helps. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  dealer 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  CO.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Branches: — New  York,  60-62  Warren  St. 

San  Francisco,  585-587  Howard  St. 


We  have  installed  a  complete  Cartridge  Factory  and  there  will  be  no 
further  shortage  of  cartridges.  Capacity  40  rifles  and  15,000  cartridges  per 
day.  Send  stamp  for  catalog. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.  74-84  E.  Jewett  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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GUARANTEED 

A-l  Silver  Black  Foxes 

WITH  guaranteed  A-l  Silver 
Black  Foxes,  which  have  been 
proved  prolific — with  Three 
Established  Ranches  —  with  yearly 
profits  ranging  up  to  40% 

is  the  acknowledged 
Fox  Man 
of  the  West 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  enormous 

financial  profits,  investigate  the  Fox 
Industry  Get  foxes  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  guaranteed  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  with  a  fixed  quality  of  fur, 


from 


COLLINS 


COLLINS 


REEDSBURG 


THE  FOX  MAN 

105  S.  Park  St. 


W1S. 


itxx  LIMITED  SUPPLY 


For  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  Wear 

IN  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


15 


No.  15 

TM  *1  AFinestScotchWoolTennis  Sockain  white, 
IV  pray,  green,  black,  heather  and  |  CA 

white,  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . * 

1  Men’s  Finest  ScotchWool  Golf  Hose, 

in  green,  gray,  brown  and  O  CA 

heather  (without  feet  $3),  a  pair . 

No  20  ^omen,B.8cotch.Wool  StocktogMn 


white,  white  with  colored  O  AA  'fit 
clocks,  Oxford  green  and  heather,  a  pair  . .  |J 

— iplete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment. 
Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention. 

itewart  Sporting  Sales  Co. 

;  FIFTH  AVE.,  at  38th  Si.,  N.  Y. 


THE  “UNITED”  CAMP  GRID 

The  Grid  that  will  not  sag  or  warp 

Electrically  welded  joints  and  reinforced  frame. 
Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  M.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of 

Simplex  and  Du¬ 
plex  Camp  Grids, 
Meat  Broilers,  Po¬ 
tato  Bakers  and 
other  CampUtensils 


SHOTS  OR  SHOE-MAKERS  ? 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  impres¬ 
sion,  even  among  sportsmen,  that  if 
a  soldier  knows  enough  to  cram  a  clip  of 
cartridges  into  his  rifle  and  spatter  his 
bullets  over  the  adjacent  landscape  every 
time  a  Hun  shows  his  head,  there  is  no 
need  of  expert  riflemen  in  the  front  line 
trenches.  During  the  past  year  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  training  the  army  how  to  shoot 
have  been  either  pitifully  inadequate  or  con¬ 
spicuously  absent  due  entirely  to  the  lack 
of  competent  and  experienced  instructors, 
and  a  fool  notion  that  this  war  is  fought 
with  bombs  and  bayonets,  a  policy  that 
stands  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing  gospd  of  Canada  and  England. 

“Urge  the  War  Department  to  let  every¬ 
thing  else  slide  if  necessary  and  train  the 
men  to  shoot,”  is  the  advice  given  by  a 
wounded  Canadian  officer,  an  old  Palma 
Match  man  now  in  charge  of  a  school  of 
snipers  up  in  the  Dominion. 

“ ‘Is  he  a  shot  or  a  shoemaker?’  is  the 
first  question  we  ask  after  a  man  has  been 
put  through  his  first  instructional  course ; 
for  you  know  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  man  who  merely  knows  how 
to  shoot — ‘shoemakers,’  we  call  them — and 
the  man  who  can  place  his  shots.  There’s 
no  room  for  ‘shoemakers’  Over  There. 
There’s  all  the  room  in  the  world  for  shots, 
and  God  knows  what  would  have  happened 
to  England  and  the  Dominion  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  rifle  clubs  with  their  mem¬ 
bers,  many  thousands  of  whom  needed  but 
very  little  coaching  to  turn  them  into  first- 
class  instructors. 

“Why,  every  regiment  of  British  and 
Canadian  troops  Over  There  prides  itself 
upon  its  snipers.  Nobody  will  gainsay  that 
the  machine  gun  is  playing  a  mighty  big 
part  in  this  war.  But  there  are  at  least 
two  things  that  can  put  a  machine  gun 
crew  out  of  business.  One  is  artillery 
fire.  The  other  is — snipers.  And  to  be  a 
sniper,  a  man  must  be  able  to  place  his 
shots. 

“There  was  one  mighty  interesting  char¬ 
acter  with  our  outfit.  He  was  an  old 
mountaineer,  and  I  suppose  that  he  was  all 
of  65  years  old;  but  he  was  a  splendid 
specimen,  and  passed  for  a  whole  lot 
younger,  principally  because  he  was  a  wiz¬ 
ard  with  the  rifle. 

“Out  in  the  trenches,  after  a  particularly 
disastrous  session  with  the  Hun  snipers, 
they  would  cadi  the  old  veteran. 

“  ‘Pretty  bad,’  an  officer  would  say  to 
him.  'Two  lieutenants  and  four  sergeants 
gone  today !’ 

“‘Too  bad,’  the  old  fellow  would  agree, 
dive  into  his  dugout,  reappear  with  his  rifle 
and  go  off  down  the  trench.  When  he 
found  a  favorable  opportunity  he  would 
put  the  butt  of  his  rifle  between  his  feet, 
clasp  the  barrel  to  his  breast  with  his 
hands,  and  roll  over  the  top,  out  into 
No  Man’s  Land.  Hours  later  he  would 


come  back,  stalk  to  his  dugout  and  squat 
there  making  a  notch  in  the  butt  of  his 
weapon. 

“Two  of  his  rifles  are  in  a  London 
Museum  now.  One  has  76  notches  on  it 
and  the  other  126. 

“The  strange  part  of  the  old  fellow’s 
philosophy  and  sportmanship  was  that  he 
would  take  only  one  shot  at  a  Hun.  If 
he  didn’t  get  the  enemy  sniper  on  the 
first  shot,  he  never  tried  a  second !  But 
there  are  authentic  records  of  his  having 
gotten  nearly  200  Huns  on  the  first  shot. 

“And  it’s  shots  like  this  old  fellow  we 
need  Over  There.  With  the  members  of 
rifle  clubs  to  draw  from — if  they’re  shots 
and  not  shoemakers — there  shouldn’t  be  any 
trouble  in  sending  over  the  finest  riflemen 
in  the  world.  Canada  will  help,  if  the 
government  wants  us.” 

Now  you  know  why  the  Marines  make 
history  every  time  they  go  into  action — 
they  are  shots,  not  shoemakers — and  each 
man  proceeds  to  effect  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  enemy’s  forces.  It  is  both 
possible  and  practical  to  so  train  our  men 
that  each  doughboy  can  be  relied  upon 
to  put  a  squad  of  Germans  out  of  action. 
Send  General  Pershing  a  million  such 
fighters  and  aid  hell  and  the  Kaiser  can’t 
keep  them  out  of  Berlin. 


SHOOTING  AT  A  MARK 

HILE  on  the  rifle  range  the  other 
afternoon  a  man,  reputed  to  be  a 
big  game  hunter,  strolled  in  to  give  us  the 
“once  over”  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
his  superior  and  patronizing  manner  was 
extremely  irritating.  After  carefully  ex¬ 
plaining  our  method  of  operation  and  in¬ 
struction,  I  led  him  to  the  gun  rack  and 
suggested  he  select  a  rifle  and  try  out  our' 
new  “Battle  Target.” 

“No,  thank  you,”  he  replied  contemptu¬ 
ously,  “I  never  use  a  rifle  as  a  paper  punch' 
— I  am  not  a  street  car  conductor.” 

“Can’t  you  shoot?”  I  inquired. 

“I  certainly  can,”  he  barked,  “but  I  never 
stoop  to  shooting  at  a  mark !  I  am  a  big 
game  hunter.” 

That  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  cam¬ 
el’s  back. 

“Pardon  the  correction,”  I  remarked,; 
“but  judging  from  your  recent  expressions, 
you  appear  to  be  a  big  bull  thrower.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  believe  you  ever  killed 
anything  larger  than  a  chipmunk  and  lack 
the  nerve  and  skill  to  face  a  man-eating 
woodchuck.”  And  noting  that  I  had  his 
goat  by  both  horns  I  kept  on.  “I  ma) 
be  doing  you  an  injustice,  and  in  that, 
event  you  are  at  liberty  to  step  to  the 
firing  line  and  make  good.  Either  do  that 
or  leave  the  range.  We  are  training  meri 
to  take  part  in  the  biggest  hunt  in  all  his 
tory — the  man  hunt  ‘over  there’ — and  we 
will  not  tolerate  .sneering  remarks  from  ar 
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over-fed  egotist  who  is  too  cowardly  to 
fight  and  too  lazy  to  llearn  how. 

“The  man  who  refuses  to  shoot  at  a  mark 
is  the  man  who  dares  not  put  his  skill  to 
the  acid  test  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Only  a  few  minutes  ago  you  boasted  to 
dropping  deer  on  the  run  at  five  hundred 
yards  and  killing  bear  at  twice  that  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  standing,  offhand,  position ; 
feats  that  every  experienced  rifleman  know 
to  be  humanly  impossible ;  yet  now  you 
refuse  to  shoot  at  a  mark  fifty  yards  away. 
Oscar,  you  are  a  false  alarm.” 

For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  hit  me,  but  I  was  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  everyone  began  to  laugh.  “Brag 
is  a  good  dog,”  but  never  take  him  to  the 
rifle  range,  he  is  liable  to  cause  you  seri¬ 
ous  annoyance. 


A  RECREATION  RIFLE  CLUB 

THE  town  of  Flint,  Michigan,  is  one  of 
the  first  to  boast  a  Recreation  Rifle 
Club  among  the  young  men  and  women 
factory  workers.  The  objects  of  the  club 
are:  To  promote  the  art  of  shooting  with 
a  twenty-two  caliber  rifle,  to  study  the 
progress  of  gun  and  ammunition  manu¬ 
facture,  to  keep  in  touch  with  similar  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  exert  an  influence  toward 
the  protection  and  propagation  of  game, 
and  especially,  to  provide  the  means  for 
clean,  healthful,  outdoor  recreation  for 
busy  men  and  women. 

Any  twenty-two  caliber  rifle,  either  sin¬ 
gle  shot  or  repeating,  may  be  used  at  the 
club  shoots,  the  repeating  rifle  to  be  used 
as  a  single  shot.  The  half-inch  target  is 
used  and  the  latest  rifle  association  per¬ 
centage  system  has  been  adopted  in  scor¬ 
ing,  '  thus  giving  the  poorest  shooter  an 
interest  and  a  chance  at  winning  the 
prizes  donated  by  various  organizations. 


E.  W.  W„  Ill. : 

I  have  an  old  rifle.  Know  nothing 
about  its  history;  I  found  it.  I  think  it 
is  quite  a  relic,  and  would  like  to  get  the 
history  of  this  gun. 

It  has  barrel,  33  inches,  round;  bore 
size  of  14-gauge  shot  gun;  brass  butt 
plate,  brass  trigger  guard,  brass  patch 
box;  hammer  and  tube  gone;  front  action 
lock.  Would  like  to  know,  has  this  rifle 
been  bored  out?  What  size  ball  did  it 
shoot?  Did  it  fire  with  a  cap?  Stamped 
on  the  lock  plate,  Harpers  Ferry,  U.  S., 
1816.  Please  give  me  data  on  this  rifle, 
if  you  can. 

Ans. — This  item  is  of  but  little  interest, 
for  all  alterations  of  military  arms  save 
those  made  under  government  direction 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  identity. 
The  gun  described  was  originally  a  short, 
heavy  rifle,  with  a  flint  action,  33-inch 
round  barrel — calibre  54.  The  percussion 
system  did  not  lead  to  the  making  of  any 
arms  by  the  government  arsenals  until 
the  year  1844,  during  the  late  “forties” — 
and  early  “fifties” — a  great  many  rifles  of 
above  pattern  were  made,  brass  trimmed, 
most  of  them  designed  for  use  by  rifle 
companies,  carried  no  bayonet ;  those 
made  in  the  fifties  were  adapted  to  take 
a  sabre  bayonet,  in  imitation  of  those 
used  by  Zouave  regiments  in  the  French 
army.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
numbers  of  these  rifles  equipped  with 
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REMINGTON 
v  UMC  y 


22  Caliber  Rifles 
and  Cartridges 

For  Shooting  Fight 


FIRST  get  the  right  rifle  and  ammunition — then 
shoot  right,  ”  says  the  old  sportsman.  He  loves 
shooting,  will  not  tolerate  "  potting  around  at  tin 
cans,  disdains  target  shooting  competitions  that  are  not 
regular,  and  his  advice  rings  true. 

Whether  for  shooting  the  new  Government  sanctioned 
Small-Bore  Qualification  Courses  adopted  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  for  civilian  and  junior  marksmen,  or  for 
hunting.  Remington  UMC  .22  Caliber  Rifles  and  Cart¬ 
ridges  will  he  found  tbe  right  choice. 

Remington  UMC  .22  Rifles  are  made  in  all  styles,  from 
single  shot  to  autoloading  repeater,  there  being  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  models.  Every  one  of  them  is  made  to  shoot  right 
with  Remington  UMC  .22  Cartridges — some  models  are  the 
favorites  for  shooting  to  win  the  Mark  sman.  Sharpshooter 
and  Expert  Rifleman  U.  S.  Government 
Decorations  awarded  hy  the  N.  R.  A. 

Get  a  Remington  UMC  Rifle  and 
Cartridges  and  he  sure  you  are  right. , 

Sold  by  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  rifle  with  REM  OIL,  the  combina¬ 
tion  Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and 
Ammunition  in  the  VC^ortd 
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WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 


“NESSMUK”  HUNTING  KNIFE 
WITH  LEATHER  SHEATH 


Together  with  Full  Year  s  Subscription  to 

Forest  and  Stream 
$2.00 

Supply  Limited  ::  No  Extra  Charge  for  Canadian  Orders 
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ITHACA 

WINS 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF  CALIFORNIA 
AND  NEVADA 

100 

STRAIGHT 

Fred  Bair, 
an  a  m  a  - 
teur,  did  it, 
and  Harry 
Lorenson, 
another  amateur, 
■with  an  Ithaca,  was 
high  over  all,  491  x 
500,  with  a  run  of 
204.  Any  man  can 
break  more  targets 
with  an  ITHACA. 

Catalogue  FREE. 

Double  Hammerless 
Guns,  $32.50  up. 

Single  Trap  Guns, 
$100.00  up. 

Address  Box  25 

ITHACAGUIM 
CO. 
Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 


the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It  wiggles, 
dives  and  swims  like  a  minnow  in  action. 
.  A  sure  killer  for  Bass,  Pickerel,  Pike  and 
jVluscallunge.  There’s  a  thrill,  a  splash  and 
the  game  is  yours.  The  Tango  gets  the  big  ones  if  they're 
there.  At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  direct,  post¬ 
paid — stamps  or  Money  Order.  My  ‘  Regular. 


S  II  IUCJ 

7Kr 


/  Catch  Big  Fish! 

So  can  YOU.  Professionals,  am¬ 
ateurs,  women  and  children  every¬ 
where  are  making  record  catches 
of  all  kinds  of  game  fish,  trolling 
or  casting  with  my 

Rush. 

TangoMinnow 

Registered  Trade  Mark 


Four  of  assorted  colors  and  models,  $3.00. 

Accept  no  substitutes.  There  is  only  one  Tango  Minnow. 

_ T  own  the  patents. 

Dealers:  Send  today 
for  ray  generous 
Selling  Plan. 

Ask  your  jobber 
for  beautifully 
lithographed 
Counter 
Display. 

FREE 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Sahnon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and’  hunting  can 
be  "ecured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY _  ST.  JOHN  S  NEWFOUNPLANU 


ANY  POSITION  IS 
COMFORTABLE 

If  You  Wear  a 


Separate 
Sack 

Suspensory 

i  /  It  will  not  pinch, 

,f  pull  or  strain, 

>/  )  I  because  it  is 

//  made  as  nature  intended 
this  support  to  be.  It 

_ _  has  no  leg  straps  to 

chafe  you.  no  front  band  on  sack  to  press 
and  irritate,  no  metal  slides  to  scratch. 

Each  outfit  has  two  sacks,  one  of  which 
you  clip  on  the  supporting  straps  while  tile 
other  is  being  cleansed.  (You  can  wash 
the  Si  S.  S.  sack  as  quickly  as  your  hands.) 
This  means  a  clean  Suspensory  every  day. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on 
receipt  of  price.  Goods  guaranteed. 

Send  stamp  for  booklet. 
MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
PARK  PLACE.  WATERTOWN.  N.  Y. 


Price  $1.25 


TheSpoonThatGets’em! 


Hook  releases  when  fish  strikes  and  sudden  stop  at  end  of 
slot  seis  hook  firmly  into  jaw.  Darts  and  dives  like  a  real 
fish.  Catches  more  than  any  other  spoon  or 
w  o  o  d  e  n 
minnow. 
Great  for 
all  game 
fish— Black 
Salmon,  Cod, 
dealer  for 


Bass.  Trout,  Musky  Pike, 

Tarpon,  etc.  Six  sizes.  Ask  your 

Knowles  Automatic  Striker  irameeedeiffirSul; 

Length:  l%"  2VsB  234"  VAn  41 2"  5 

Price  each  35c  35c  55c  75c  90c  $1.25 

Finishes  :  SILVER  —  SILVER  AND  COPPER — BRASS 

S.  E.  KNOWLES,  89  Sherwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


“The  Baby”  D„°a^'*.fl^is0.n  Revolver 

A  fl.nd.om.  and  Moot  Effoctlv.  W«.p.n,  M.aou rn  But  414 
Inch**  Long.  Taka*  Ragvlar  .22  Caallbr*  CartrWga*  $4SO 


Raise  Hares  For  Us 

Immense  profits  easily  and  quickly  made. 
We  furnish  stock  and  pay  $2.00  each  and 
expressage  when  three  months  old.  Con¬ 
tracts.  booklet,  etc.,  10c.  Nothing  free. 
Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  Dept.  9,  Aurora, 
Colorado. 


•Die  new  Baby  0 - - 

vtlwB  ha*  been  produced  to  meet  the  ever 
increosinir  demand  for  a  revolver  that  would 
combine  amall  eiae  and  lisrht  weight  with  tha 
easential  features  of  Efficiency  aod  Practic¬ 
ability.  It  is  amall  in  ai*e,  yet  i&  - * 

just  as  effective  and  serviceable 
aa  the  moat  exi  enaive  weapon 
you  can  bur.  f.vervnn**  nhould 

haven  revolver  nm - - 

how  to  ubc  It.  and  there  ie  no  a 
aafer  or  better  one  made  than  , 

this.  A  nr  eat  feature  is  ita  safety  action 
that  guards  agrainat  accidental  dis- 
charge  making  it  quite  aafe  for  younff  men  ^ 

and  ladies.  The  illustration  gives  an  idba  of  . 

ita  appearance,  but  it  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  The 
ammunition  used  ia  the  standard  22-calibre  cartridge  obtainable  anywhere.  The 
operation  of  the  charring  mechanism  ia  extremely  rapid  and  absolutely  reliable: 
six  well  aimed  ahota  can  be  fired  in  aa  many  seconds.  The  revolver  ia  very  well 
constructed,  with  finest  nickel  plated  fluted  barrel  of  cylinder,  and  it  weighs  only 
4H  ounces.  Tib  pries  ol  ths  Baby  Rsfoiwr  la  oaly«4  *0  wal  by  mall.  p.pd.  Ie  any  addrass. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  &  C0.f  Dept.  714-54  W.  Lake  St. ,  CHICAGO 

NEW  BOOK  ON  ROPE  SPLICING 

USEFUL  KNOTS,  HITCHES,  SPLICES.  ETC. 

A  most  practical  handbook  giving  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  directions  for  making 
all  the  most  useful  knots,  hitches, 
splices,  rigging,  etc.  Over  lOOillustra- 
tions.  All  about  wire  rope  attachments, 
lashing,  blocks,  tackles,  etc.  37  He¬ 
raldic  knots  illustrated.  Of  great  value 
to  mechanics,  riggers,  campers,  boat¬ 
men,  Price  20c  postpaid. 

JOHNSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

Dept  714 

?4  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


This  is  the  Kind 
of  a  Leader  Every 
Live  Angler  Wants 
—One  that  NEVER 
Wears  Out. 


El  wood  Worcester,  Boston,  Mass,  writes— 
“You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  one 
of  your  leaders  killed  over  40  Salmon  ann 
then  was  in  good  condition. 

Send  25c.  for  sample  today. 

JOE  WELSH,  Pasadena,  California. 
Exclusive  Agent  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Foxhounds,  Coon, 
Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters, 
Pointers,  Pet  and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets, 
10c. 

BROWN'S  KENNELS,  YORK,  FA. 


WANTED— Pointers  and  setters  to 
train;  game  plenty.  For  sale  trained 
setters,  also  some  good  rabbit  hounds. 
Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels. 
Marydel,  Md. 


sabre  bayonets  were  made  under  contract. 
The  Remingtons  had  a  large  contract  for 
them,  others  were  made  at  Windsor,  Vt., 
at  New  Haven,  etc.  The  original  type 
of  rifle  became  known  as  “Yager,”  “Mis¬ 
sissippi  Rifle”  and  “Kentucky  Rifle.”  Jeff 
Davis  Regiment  of  riflemen  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  War  had  the  rifle — with  the  newly 
adopted  percussion  system,  while  the  reg¬ 
ular  regiments  and  other  volunteers  had 
the  69-calibre  smooth  bore  muskets 
(flintlocks). 

The  relic  gun  referred  to  was  changed 
to  fire  a  cap,  and  bored  out  for  shot  by 
some  upcountry  gunsmith.  The  loci  ■ 
plate  bearing  the  “Harper’s  Ferry,  U.  S., 
1816”  was  no  longer  the  lineage  of  the  arm. 

Many  of  the  older  specimens  of  this 
rifle  were  handsomely  made,  with  flat 
butt  plate,  slender  stock,  trigger  guard, 
barrel  bands  and  large  patch  box,  all 
made  of  yellow  brass  which  could  be 
burnished  like  gold,  while  the  browning 
on  the  barrel  was  of  fine  quality.  Later 
in  the  hurry  of  making  guns,  a  brownish 
stain  or  lacquer  was  used  instead.  The 
Remington’s  blued  the  barrels  of  their 
model. 


TROUT  FISHING  IN 
NOVA  SCOTIAN  LAKES 

(continued  from  page  461) 

(for  lack  of  any  other)  after  my  grand¬ 
son,  “Lake  Malcolm.” 

The  camp  is  an  unpretentious  little  af¬ 
fair,  built  of  peeled  poles  covered  with 
great  sheets  of  hemlock  bark,  but  cosy  in¬ 
deed  in  the  interior.  A  good  cook  stove 
and  two  bunks  also  made  (very  artistical¬ 
ly)  of  birch  poles,  a  table  and  three  chairs 
made  on  the  spot  of  the  same  materials 
with  the  bark  on,  comprised  the  furnish¬ 
ings.  Here  Ned  had  lugged  over,  earlier 
in  the  season,  some  heavy  groceries, 
amongst  them  a  half  barrel  of  flour,  though 
how  he  did  it  “the  lord  only  knows.” 

Whilst  Bert  was  frying  trout,  bacon  and 
eggs  and  the  coffee  pot  was  filling  the  air 
with  that  aroma  so  dear  to  the  lovers  of 
the  woods,  Ned  set  up  and  bedded  down 
with  “browse”  a  small  open-end  shelter 
tent  which  was  to  be  my  home  for  several 
days,  for  from  here  we  proposed  to  radiate 
in  several  directions  in  search  of  new 
waters. 

A  good  supper  and  a  long  smoke  during 
which  we  were  too  worn  out  to  say  much 
— then  good  night ! 

Next  morning  broke  bright,  and  we  were 
astir  early.  After  a  hearty  breakfast  we 
paddled  down  the  lake  close  in  shore.  I 
commenced  casting  as  soon  as  we  started, 
picking  up  an  occasional  trout  close  to  the 
bluff  rocky  shore. 

The  land  rises  very  abruptly  from  the 
lake  and  the  water  is  quite  deep  close  in. 
Large  boulders  in  the  bottom  make  ideal 
hiding  places  for  the  myriads  of  trout  that 
are  to  be  found  all  along  the  shore.  How¬ 
ever,  they  are  not  ahvays  to  be  caught  as 
they  seem  to  be  well  fed  up  occasionally 
on  something  they  get  in  the  lake.  The  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  foot  is  quite  narrow  (could 
easily  be  screened  for  the  raising  of  land¬ 
locked  salmon,  as  could  almost  any  of  the 
lakes  hereabout),  and  runs  through  a  short 
I  rocky  dell  with  likely  little  black  pools  ir 
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■which  we  caught  some  fine  fish.  We  had 
to  do  this  from  the  land  as  a  canoe  cannot 
!e  worked  through.  However,  it  is  quite 
short  and  soon  tumbles  into  a'  circular  pool 
about  one  kundred  and  fifty  yards  across. 
I  have  named  this  “Beaver  Pool”  and 
Falls  from  the  fact  that  a  large  beaver 
house  has  been  erected  by  these  busy  little 
animals  just  across  from  the  falls.  It  is 
always  with  much  interest  that  this  point 
is  reached  as  I  never  get  over  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  beaver  and  his  work.  From 
behind  the  “house”  their  little  roads  lead  in 
every  direction  back  into  the  woods.  On 
one  of  these  roads  we  found  a  birch  log 
about  fifteen  feet  long  and  all  of  five  inches 
thick  at  the  butt  that  they  were  moving 
towards  the  house.  From  the  stump  from 
which  the  log  had  been  cut,  to  the  log 
must  have  been  twenty-five  yards  and  how 
they  managed  to  move  it  must  remain  a 
mystery,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch 
them  at  work.  We  circled  round  the  pool 
and  examined  with  much  interest  the  dams 
made  by  the  beavers  at  the  half  dozen  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  pool.  It  is  certainly  most 
wonderful  how  well  they  erect  these  dams, 
but  what  puzzles  me  most  is  how  they  get 
the  heavy  stones  on  to  the  logs  which  keep 
them  in  place.  Certainly  many  of  them 
would  far  outweigh  any  beaver  in  the 
world.  I  failed  to  mention  the  fact  that 
all  along  this  last  stage  of  the  trip  beavers 
are  plentiful,  owing  to  careful  protection 
by  the  Dominion  Government. 

After  spending  some  time  here  we  car¬ 
ried  the  canoe  from  the  pool  down  to  a 
still  lower  pool,  into  which  the  discharge 
poured  from  half  a  dozen  separate  runs. 
From  past  experience  I  looked  for  good 
sport  here  and  was  not  disappointed.  I 
simply  wore  my  arm  out  fighting  the  sin¬ 
gles,  pairs,  and  sometimes  triplets  that 
:airly  tumbled  over  each  other  to  get  at 
ny  flies.  But  so  it  is  almost  anywhere  that 
ou  are  pleased  to  cast  in  these  wonderful 
yaters.  It  almost  becomes  monotonous. 
After  lunch  and  a  good  long  rest  we 
ept  on  down  stream,  sometimes  in  still 
rater,  sometimes  through  little  rapids,  with 
ere  and  there  a  carry  round  some  badly 
bstructed  places,  but  always  and  every¬ 
where  finding  fish  !  fish  !  fish  ! 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  returned  over 
le  sam'e  route,  but  fished  little,  as  I  found 
was  about  “all  in.”  We  reached  Lake 
lalcolm  about  sundown,  and  what  a  glori- 
us  sight  it  was !  A  light  fog  had  com- 
'.enced  to  rise  off  the  water,  softening  the 
irrounding  landscape,  and  where  the  sun 
niched  the  shore  on  the  far  side,  making 
perfect  fairyland.  Very  hungry  and  tired 
e  reached  camp,  and  after  a  hearty  din- 
:r,  we  soon  hunted  our  sleeping  quarters, 
y  the  way,  when  I  was  here  the  previous 
ason,  we  heard  one  evening  about  nine 
M.  a  slight  commotion  behind  the  camp, 
id  upon  investigating  quietly,  found  a 
ir  of  moose — not  twenty-five  feet  away, 
ley  did  not  get  our  “scent”  at  once 
we  had  a  good  look  at  them.  They 
?re  apparently  a  bull  and  cow,  although 
could  not  see  in  the  half  light  any  sign 
8*  coming  horns,  yet  from  the  way  that 
■  <e  of  them  staunchly  held  his  ground 
uilst  the  other  scampered  off,  we  con- 
<ided  he  was  a  gentleman — “Women  and 
Kildren  first  1” 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


tffflTEHOUSE 


“None  better  at  any  price” 

The  meal  is  judged  by  the  coffee  you  serve. 
Under  all  conditions  and  on  all  occasions 
White  House  Coffee  gives  pleasure  and  com¬ 
mands  respect.  Always  sold  in  the  air¬ 
tight,  all-tin  cans — never  in  bulk. 

White  House  Tea  is  superb.  It  has 
a  quality  as  distinct  and  superior  as  White 
House  Coffee.  Five  favorite  varieties 
in  1-4  and  1-2  lb.  cans.  Order  by  name 
“White  House.”  Decline  substitutes.  _  n 

DWINELL -WRIGHT  CO. 

’  Principal  Coffee  Roasters 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 


^ei'e  are>  three  “boon  companions”  that 
should  be  in  every  fisherman’s  kit.  They 
double  the  pleasure  of  angling  and  help 
land  the  big  ones.  Buy  now — prices  ad¬ 
vance  Aug.  1st. 


MARBLE'S 

CLINCHER  GAFF 

Only  humane  gaff  on  market 
— does  not  rip  nor  tear.  Con¬ 
trolled  by  one  hand.  Jaws  of 
gaff  always  open  for  business. 
A  little  squeeze  of  the  hand 
and  the  jaws  close  with  a  flash 
and  grip  the  fish  like  a  vise. 
Can  t  get  away.  Holds  fish  up 
to  ~0  lbs.  Made  of  best  steel, 
heavily  nickeled.  Price  $1.00. 


FOLDING  FISH  KNIFE 

Does  everything  —  cuts,  rips, 
scales.  Blade  has  keen  cutting 
edge  sharp  at  back  of  point  for 
ripping.  Back  of  blade  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  scaler.  A  hunting  knife, 
jack-knife  and  fish  knife  in  one. 
Can  be  carried  open  in  sheath  or 
closed  in  pocket.  Blade  4  inches. 
Weight  3  y2  ounces.  Price  $1.25. 

MARBLE'S 

HANDY  COAT  COMPASS 

Never  goes  wrong.  At-  _ 

taches  to  outside  of  coat 
and  is  waterproof.  Always 
in  sight  and  balances  so 
readily  direction  can  be 
taken  while  walking.  Can't 
demagnetize.  Also  made  in 
pocket  style.  Price  $1.25 
Above  and  other  Marble's 
Specialties  are  sold  by  all 
Sporting  Goods  Dealers 
Direct  from  us  if  not  ob¬ 
tainable  at  your  dealer's. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co. 

526  Delta  Ave., 

GLADSTONE.  MICH. 


Burt  Exposure  Meter 

An  all  aluminum  pocketpiece, 
about  the  size  of  a  dollar. 

Insures  Good  Pictures 

effort.  Burt 
meter  for  Graflex 
;  cameras.  At  your 
rite 

A.  G.  BURT,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

10  S.  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


HILDEBRANDT 

BAITS 


Hook  and  Land ’em. 


You  can  depend  on  the  old,  reliable 
Hildebrandt  bait  makers  —  artisans 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  game 
of  fooling  the  fish.  302  sizes  and  kinds 

of  baits  to  select  from,  every  one  made  like  a 
piece  of  jewelry.  Eacli  bait  designed  for  some 
particular  fish  or  kind  of  fishing. 

Write  for  the  big  1918  Hildebrandt  catalog  of 
Baits  and  Tackle;  baits  shown  in  full  size  and 
actual  colors.  A  two-cent  stamp  brings  it. 
THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO.  . 
1058  High  St.,  Logansport,  Ind. 


Salmon  Fishing 

Sixteen  pools  with  two 
c  a  m  p  s  on  upper  Resti- 
gouche  River  for  first  fif¬ 
teen  days  of  August.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  Claude  H.  J.  Knapp, 
Perth,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada. 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


“Handy”Casting  Weight 

Attachable  fromeitherend. 
Kidney  shaped. .  Weedless. 
Non-kinkable.  Will  not  come 
open  in  use.  Three  sizes — .^oz., 
H  oz.,  3-16  oz.  Price  GOc  a  doz. 


Arnold’s 


IMITATION  PORK  BAIT 

Perfect  in  action..  Made  of 
special  ly  prepared  white  rubber 
with  white,  red  or  black  heads. 
No.  1,  for  Fly  Casting,  36c  per  doz. 
No.  2,  for  Bait  Casting,  60c  per 
dozen.  No.  3,  for  Surf  Casting 
or  Trolling-.  G5c  per  dozen. 


Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

S.  ARNOLD,  Mfgr.  Br^n  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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ASH  A  WAY  LINES  are  record  lines 


They  have  taken  many  rec¬ 
ord  fish.  They  were  recognized 
as  record  lines  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  when  the  inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Award  gave 
them  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high¬ 
est  possible  award. 


Over  ninety-four  years  of  con- 
Their  quality  is  dependable, 
sistent  effort  have  put  them  in 
the  “tried  and  proven”  class. 

Ashaway  Lines  are  good 
friends  to  meet  and  good 
friends  to  keep 


ASHAWAY  LINE  &  TWINE  MFC.  CO.,  ashaway.  r.  i..  u.s.a. 

Established  1824 


Eastern  Brook  Trout  For  Sale 

Remarkably  Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout  Fingerlings. 
FIVE  7  0  SEVEN  INCHES 

EASTPORT,  L.  I.  TROUT  HATCHER 

EASTPORT,  L.  I. 


I  Go  A- Fishing 

By  WILLIAM  C.  PRIME 

Here  is  a  book  for  the 
lover  of  the  country-side  as 
well  as  for  the  angler. 
Even  as  Isaac  Walton 
wrote  “The  Complete 
Angler”  so  is  this  written. 
With  visions  of  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  thoroughly  enfolding 
the  reader,  the  fish  may 
still  swim  unsuspecting 
and  uncaught  in  the 
stream.  But  when  per 
chance  a  catch  is  made,  he 
does  not  merely  experience 
the  exultation  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  sportsman,  but  the 
glow  of  a  nature-lover  who 
sees,  in  the  shimmering 
creature  before  him,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  wonderful. 
The  book  contains  both 
actual  and  literary  interest 
and  shows  the  marvellous 
possibilities  awaiting  the 
angler  in  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

8vo.  $1.25 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Established  1817 


You  Can’t  Miss  ’Em 

Here  are  two  more  members  of 
the  famous  “ORENO"  plug  family— the 
MIDGET  SURF- ORENO  and  the  BABE- 
ORENO—  both  of  them  are  baits  that  coax  the 
strikes.  The  MIDGET  SURF-ORENO  per¬ 
suades  the  gamey  fellows  to  hit  on  the  surface 
where  they  mak  e  your  blood  ti  ngle  with  the  power 
of  their  rush.  This  bait  is  also  made  in  standard 
size  with  three  treble  hooks.  The  BABE-ORENO 
is  a  small  editionof  thecelebratedBASS-ORENO. 
The  same  fish-getting  qualities  of  the  BASS- 
ORENO,  but  a  smaller  plug.  If  you  use  an  ex¬ 
tremely  light  and  whippy  rod,  you’ll  appreciate 
these  baits.  The  small  ones  sell  for  65c  each, 
in  any  one  of  eight  selected  colors,  or  the  new 
scale  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  whole 
ORENO  family— the  most  successful  plugs  ever 
marketed.  If  he  hasn’t  the  one  you  want,  we 
will  supply  you  direct  with  our  guaranteed  prod¬ 
ucts.  Send  dealer's  name. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

A  copy  of  “The  Days  of  Real  Sport”  is 
waiting  for  you.  Send  for  it.  A  lot  of  good 
laughs  and  some  fishing  information. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

10292  Colfax _ South  Bend, 

Avenue  Indiana 


Fishing  Tackle 

Deal  direct  with 
the  manufacturer 
Making  Fishing  Tackle 
since  1867.  This  is  a 
recommendation  in  itself. 
No  diverting  of  energies  among  different 
kinds  of  merchandise — nothing  but  Tackle, 
and  we  have  reached  that  high  efficiency 
which  is  the  result  of  specialization.  We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price 
but  neither  do  we  ever  use  quality  as  an 
excuse  for  a  high  price. 

178-Pagc  Catalog  Sent  on  Request. 

Edward  vom  Hofe  &  Company 

106  Fulton  St.  New  York  City 


i/lWIVEUSPREADER 


TIDAL  WATEfT FISHING 
AND  TROLLING 

Prevents  tangling 
'sent  POSTPAID  FOP  25  CENTS 

THE  ORL  Y  DIRECT  PULL  SPREADER  OR  THE  MARKET  t .  -  - 1 

HENRY  T.  SCHILLING 


HOW  TO  COOK  THE 
FISH  YOU  CATCH 

(continued  from  page  483) 

sized  pieces  and  let  lie  for  half-an-hour 
more  in  a  stewpan  containing  chopj 
onions  and  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  until  I 
fish  absorbs  the  flavors.  Brown  a  generc 
piece  of  butter  or  dripping  in  a  saucep. 
dredge  the  pieces  of  fish  with  flour  a 
place  them  in  the  butter  for  five  minut 
Add  milk  (evaporated  milk  may  be  dilui 
with  water,  2  parts  of  water  to  one 
milk,  for  all  camp  cooking)  thickened  w 
cornstarch  and  let  the  mixture  stew  gen 
until  done. 

In  stewing  trout  it  is  better  to  sub: 
tute  delicate  flavors,  such  as  lemon  p 
and  nutmeg,  for  onions  and  herbs. 

FRYING  fish  is  the  most  common  v 
of  preparing  it  for  the  table;  in  ca 
this  method  is  especially  popular, 
kinds  of  fish  are  good  fried — whole, 
small,  or  if  large,  cut  in  slices  or  split  o] 
down  the  back,  cutting  out  the  bone.  G 
meal  is  the  best  medium  for  absorbing 
moisture  and  assuring  a  crisp  brown  cc 
ing.  The  fat  may  be  butter,  dripping,  h 
savory  fat  as  before  mentioned,  or  any 
the  vegetable  frying  compounds.  It  sho 
be  hot  when  the  fish  is  put  in,  but  sho 
not  smoke.  When  fat  smokes  it  is  a  5 
of  chemical  changes  in  its  nature  from 
intense  heat.  Acrid,  irritating  substani 
such  as  acreolin,  are  set  free,  which  inj 
the  lining  membranes  of  the  stomach.  : 
member  that  fried  food  is  not  indigestl 
unless  these  acrid  substances  have  b: 
liberated  in  the  fat  in  which  it  was  fri 
A  large  fish  of  the  coarse  varief 
should  be  prepared  for  frying  as  folios 

Fried  Fish 

Scale,  scrape  and  wash  the  fish  tli 
oughly  inside  and  out,  until  every  par  : 
of  sliminess  is  gone  and  the  flesh  givi 
sort  of  resistance  to  the  touch.  Then  11 
a  large  handful  of  salt  well  into  the  >1 
both  inside  and  out,  and  hang  it  up  byt 
head  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool  p  : 
When  wanted  for  use,  cut  off  the  head  :i 
in  slices  about  1)4  inches  thick,  roll  c 
slice  in  flour  or  meal,  and  fry  a  nice  br</ 
Serve  very  hot,  with  a  piquant  sauc 
liked. 

The  ordinary  reflector  oven  will  ba: 
fish  as  nicely  as  can  be  desired,  the  sizj< 
the  fish  being  limited  only  by  the  !e^ 
of  the  baker  pan.  Smaller  fish  ma;  1 
baked  successfully  if  a  pan  or  plal 
placed  over  them. 

Baked  Fish 

Prepare  the  fish,  skinning  it  is  prefee 
and  making  three  cuts  in  the  back  u 
through  the  backbone.  These  preventl 
fish  from  curling  up  as  it  heats.  Rultl 
baking  pan  well  with  a  cut  onion,  plaj 
it  six  or  eight  thin  slices  of  bacon  oi*a 
pork,  lay  the  fish  thereon  and  pour 
cup  of  hot  water.  Salt  and  peppeijtl 
fish,  cover  the  upper  side  with  crackij  < 
bread  crumbs,  well-dotted  with  b  te 
‘Some  persons  like  grated  cheese  spri  lf 
over  the  crumbs,  while  others  like 
of  bacon  or  salt  pork.  These  shou'  1 
cut  very  thin,  so  they  will  get  srispar 
brown  as  the  baking  progresses.  Baku 
about  an  hour  with  a  moderate  het  1 
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until  a  milky  fluid  exudes  when  the  flesh 
is  parted  with  a  fork.  As  the  liquid  on 
the  fish  is  reduced,  baste  it  with  hot  water 
that  nas  been  poured  into  a  pan  containing 
a  little  butter.  This  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  liquid  for  basting  either  meats  or  fish. 
Serve  very  hot,  preferably  from  the  pan 
in  which  it  was  baked. 

Keep  your  cooking  utensils  in  camp  very 
clean — on  the  inside,  at  least — and  you  can 
always  serve  food  in  them.  This  is  the 
secret  of  serving  things  hot  in  camp.  When 
eating  in  the  open  air,  food  cools  rapidly, 
and  clean  cooking  dishes,  free  from  un¬ 
sightly,  aged  grease,  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  not  to 
have  black  on  the  utensils  used  over  an 
Dpen  fire,  but  that  is  not  dirt. 

Pike  is  good  stuffed  with  sausage  and 
Daked  in  this  manner.  It  should  be  sewed 
up  with  coarse  thread  or  twine  and  not 
allowed  to  brown  until  the  stuffing  is 
:ooked. 

Broiled  Fish 

There  are  many  ways  of  broiling  fish, 
>eginning  with  the  simple,  time-honored 
ustom  of  impaling  them  on  a  green  stick. 

After  cleaning,  the  fish  should  be  cross- 
:ut  on  each  side  with  a  sharp  knife,  laid 
n  oil  or  melted  fat  of  some  kind,  seasoned 
vith  salt  and  pepper,  and  broiled  on  a  wire 
iroiler  over  a  good  bed  of  coals.  Turn 
>ften;  when  done  through  on  both  sides, 
erve  while  hot. 

P1  EWER  fish  would  spoil  in  camp  if  people 
[  had  even  a  notion  of  how  easily  fish 
may  be  smoked.  I  have  smoked  fish  in 
amp  with  no  apparatus  except  a  large  roll 
if  birch  bark  about  three  feet  high  and 
14  feet  in  diameter.  If  I  had  had  a  barrel 

would  have  used  that.  The  roll  of  bark 
ras  placed  over  a  tiny  fire  which  had  been 
mothered  in  green  birch  sawdust  to  make 

“smudge.”  Several  fish  that  had  been 
leaned,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  allowed  to 
lang  over  night  with  the  salt  on  them, 
vere  strung  through  the  gills  on  a  green 
wig  and  placed  in  the  top  of  the  bark 
ylinder.  When  this  was  full  of  heavy 
moke,  several  old  burlap  bags  were 
hrown  over  the  top  and  the  fish  left  in 
or  the  day.  Needless  to  say,  someone  in 
amp  “had  his  eye  on”  that  inflammable 
pparatus  all  day.  Occasionally  the  bags 
rere  lifted ;  if  the  smoke  was  not  thick, 
he  cylinder  was  lifted  off,  the  fire  re- 
indled  and  “smudged”  again,  and  the 
rocess  repeated.  The  memory  of  that  de- 
cious  smoked  trout  will  never,  never 
;ave  me ! 

These  are  the  days  of  conservation.* 
-very  ounce  of  food  that  has  “raised  it- 
-lf”  is  an  extra  gift  from  the  gods, 
moking  and  salting  fish  preserves  the  en- 
re  catch  and  in  some  cases  enhances  its 
electability.  If  each  fisherman  who  reads 
orest  and  Stream  will  resolve  to  con- 
:rve  for  future  use  the  fish  he  has  pleas- 
re  in  taking,  we  will  have  realized  the 
logan,  “Fish  for  Uncle  Sam.” 


PHE  September  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  will  contain  full  description 
nd  directions  for  making  a  small  smoke 
ouse,  with  diagrams  illustrating  the  text, 
his  smoke  house  has  been  officially  ap- 
roved  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  can 
e  cheaply  and  easily  built.  Its  erection 
'ill  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  conserv¬ 
es  the  limit  catch  of  fish.  [Editors.] 


Oriental  Wiggler  $1.00.  All  red,  all 
white  or  red  &  white  y2  or  2A  oz. 


Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75c. 
Weight  y2  oz, 


One  Enthusiastic  User 

of  our  Pork  Rind  Minnows  says — 

“Your  baits  are  O.K.  with  the  commendable 
feature  that  when  one  shows  his  fish,  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  show  the  bait  he  caught  them 
with.” 

This  angler  is  not  only  catching  more  game 
fish  than  he  has  ever  caught  before,  but  has 
that  contentment  and  peace  of  mind  that 
comes  to  one  who  feels  that  he  is  playing  the 
game  fair  by  fishing  with,  sportsmanlike  lures. 


25c.— 12 
pieces 


Our  Pork  Rind  Scrips  are 
necessary  to  the  successful 
operation  of  these  lures. 

AL.  FOSS., 


If  your  dealer  is  “asleep  at 
the  switch,”  we  will  supply 
you  direct. 

1726  to  1736  Columbus  Road, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Skidder  75c.— Weight  l/2  oz. 


For  Abbey  &  Irabrie 
Tackle  to  have  maintain¬ 
ed  the  recognized  quality 
standard  over  97  years  is 
a  leadership  achievement 
that  has  never  been  par¬ 
alleled  in  the  United 


was  originally  established 

upon - and  has  at  no 

time  departed 
the  conviction  that  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  less  than 


IF  you  admire  the  FOREST  AND  STREAM 
cover  on  this  issue  —  you  can  secure  an 
8x9  colored  reproduction  mounted  on 
art  board  without  lettering  —  all  ready  for 
framing — FREE  with  a  year’s  subscription  at 
the  regular  $2.00  yearly  rate. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


Russell's  Ike 
ltori 


Study  that  cross-section— four 
layers  of  leather  between  you 
and  the  trail  give  full  protec- 
tion  without  extra  weight  of  ■ 
stiff  sole- leather  sole.  The  m 
lightest  boot  ever  made  for  hard  B 
service.  Stands  the  gaff— and  a 
keeps  your  feet  dry.  Special  ■ 
chrome  waterproofed  cowhide,  m 
chocolate  color,  with  sole  piece  ^ 
of  wonderful  Maple  Pac  hide  ^ 
that  outwears  sole  leather.  ^ 
Note  our  patent  “Never  W 
Rip”  watershed  seams—  ^ 
no  stitches  to  lead  water  ™ 
in  to  your  ,  ^ 
foot.  f  “  v 


It’s  the  boot  for  still  hunters,  bird  hunters,  fishermen 
and  all-around  hikers.”  Made  to  your  measure,  any 
height. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue  “M” — Free 

W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 

Berlin,  Wis. 


SPLASH  go  the  paddles! 

Powerful  strokes  make  the 
Canoe  see-saw  back  and  forth. 
Then  superior  vim,  vigor  and 
skill  force  it  forward  to  victory. 

Don’t  waste  time  hoisting  dumb¬ 
bells  in  your  room  when  an  Old  Town 
offers  you  real  sport  outdoors.  Get  out 
on  the  water  where  air  and  exercise 
will  send  the  red  blood  coursing 
through  your  veins. 

Start  a  canoe  club  and  race,  tilt,  hunt 
and  fish.  Explore  rivers,  inlets  and 
bays.  Go  on  week-end  camping  trips. 
There  is  vibrant  health  and  endless 
pleasure  in  an  Old  Town,  the  master 
canoe.  Write  today  for  catalog  of 
latest  models. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

795  Fourth  St.  Old  Town,  Maine 
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At  Last 

The  new  Edition  of  “Nessmuk’s”  WOODCRAFT,  the  greatest  of  great  books  on 
Camping,  Hunting  and  Fishing  is  ready. 

are  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery,  and  although  the 
cost  of  everything  entering  into  book  manufactur¬ 
ing  has  advanced,  The  Price  Remains  The  Same — 

One  Dollar  Delivered  Anywhere 

Special 

A  cloth  bound  copy  of  “Nessmuk’s”  WOODCRAFT  will  be  given  FPEE  of  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  anyone  subscribing  for  one  year  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM,  at  the 
regular  yearly  rate  of  $2.00. 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Canadian  Orders 


FOREST  &  STREAM,  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


2000  COPIES 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  apd 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances.;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  '  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  _  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Made  from  the  finest  materials  obtainable  and  every 
rod  is  guaranteed 

Casting  Rods  all  crystal  agate  trim  -  -  -  -  $3.10  each 

Bait  and  Fly  Rods  first  guide  and  tip  genuine  agales  $3  00  each 
Plain  Bait  and  Fly  Rods  -  $1.40  and  $2.05  each 

We  offei  the  greatest  values  of  any  manufacturers 
of  steel  rods  in  America 

If  your  dealer  Joes  not  handle  our  line,  order  from  us  direct, 
and  wt  will  send  parcel  post  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Write  for  new  catalog 

L.  M.  RICHARDSON 

Steel  Fishing  Rod  Co.,  Incorporated 
536-48  Lake  Shore  Drive  Chicago,  Illinois 

"We  make  high  grade  Roller  Skates  too” 


— Army,  Navy&Gamp  Outfits — 

UNIFORMS  FOR  OFFICERS 

Army  Shirts  -  -  -$1.50  Navy  Undershirts -$  .(SO 


Army  Shoes  -  -  -  6.50  Navy  White  Caps  -  .60 

Army  Socks  -  -  -  .25  Canvas  Leggings  -  1.00 

Khaki  Pants  -  -  2.50  Spiral  Puttees  -  -  -  4.00 

Ponchos  -  -  -  -  -  4.00  Canteens  -  -  -  -  -  1.25 

Army  Blankets  -  7.00  Mess  Kits  -----  2.25 


Cots,  Tables,  Chairs,  Lanterns,  andlrundreds  of 
othet  articles  in  our  catalogue  “C” 

Send  4c.  postage. 

Write  today.  Money-Back  Guarantee 


THE  BROADBILL  CALL 


A  REAL  DUCK  CALL 

$1  00  at  your  Dealer,  or  by  mail 
from  us  if  he  cannot  supply  you. 

N.  C.  HANSEN  CO.,  Zimmerman,  Minn. 


Fishermen,  Prevent  Back  Lash  Snarls  by  attaching  a 

GEM  SELF  WINDER 

to  your  reel.  It,  automatically 
winds  and  spools  your  line 
WITHOUT  THUMBING  or  FIN- 
GEIUNG.  and  you  positively  can¬ 
not  get  a  back  lash  snarl.  Pan 
be  attached  to  any  reel  or  rod. 
No  more  sore  thumbs.  Sold  by 
leading  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 
or  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50. 

GEM  REEL  WINDER  COMPANY 

1203  Pabst  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SINGLE  TRIGGER  For  Parkei 

A  Highly  perfected  Trigger  of  the  latest  approved  type. 
Made  of  the  finest  Material  and  Workmanship  Its  few 
parts  do  Not  cut  away  the  stock.  Alter  or  Mar  the  Gun. 
Trigger  is  fully  Guaranteed.  Price  $15  00.  send  for  de¬ 
scription  matter. 

LINDSAY  MFG.  CO.  Houston,  Texas 


BUILD  Swn  STEEL  BOAT 


From  Patterns  and 
p  r  i  nted  instructions.^  1 
Save  3-8  cost.  Work+J 
easy.  Materials  fur-i*„ 
nished.  Also  finish^ 
coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

F.  H.  DARROW  STEEL  BOAT  CO.,  611 
Albion.  Mich. 


Perry  St., 


Round  Mountain  Lake  Camps 

Fly  fishing  for  trout  assured  every  day  in  either  of 
3  ponds,  or  15  miles  of  mountain  trout  streams. 
Individual  camps  with  open  fire  places,  central 
dining  camp.  Send  for  free  booklet  ami  map 
showing  how  to  reach  camp  with  automobile  in 
North  Maine  Woods. 

DION  O.  BLACKWELL 

Round  Mountain  Maine 


USE  OF  THE  SPORTS¬ 
MAN’S  CAMERA 

( CONTI  NUEU  FROM  PAGE  481  ) 

from  the  black  case,  is  a  clever  invention 
While  every  reader  is  doubtless  very  mod 
est,  and  “hates”  to  have  his  picture  taken 
yet  an  empty  place  in  the  canoe  or  at  th< 
mess  table  always  suggests  the  absence  o 
one  of  the  party  to  take  the  picture.  Thi; 
is  often  conspicuous,  especially  with  a  two 
man  outfit;  this  little  “tripper”  is  attacha 
ble  to  the  shutter  release  of  cameras  pro 
vided  with  antinuous  releases,  and  will  au¬ 
tomatically  release  the  shutter  after  th( 
photographer  has  joined  the  group. 

The  remaining  device  is  a  small  clamp 
with  a  tripod  screw  at  the  top ;  it  is  a  tri¬ 
pod  substitute.  It  can  be  clamped  to  an) 
convenient  support— fence,  tree,  gunwale—  i 
to  hold  the  camera  firm  while  making  time 
exposures.  And  let  me  add  that  the  chap 
who  will  “bother”  to  make  time  exposures, 
is  the  one  who  gets  the  pictures. 

The  last  section  shows  materials  anc 
equipment  which  can  he  taken  on  the  trai 
if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  econo¬ 
mize  down  to  the  last  ounce.  The  tripop 
is  of  the  telescoping  type,  and  is  bettei 
than  the  clamp  as  it  can  be  set  up  any¬ 
where,  while  the  clamp  cannot  always  be1 
attached  in  a  convenient  position.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  if  there  is  time,  s  ■ 
tripod  can  often  be  improvised  with  thred 1 
small  saplings  of  sticks  tied  together  with 
the  clamp  at  the  top.  The  other  materia 
is  a  “flash  gun,”  of  “takedown”  modeU 
with  powder  and  caps.  Night  pictures  in 
the  woods  are  novel,  and  beautiful  too. 

AS  the  average  sportsman  will  not  card 
to  develop  his  films  while  on  the 
trail,  that  part  of  the  outfit  has  beer 
ignored.  There  are.  however,  convenient 
methods  of  doing  the  work,  and  anyone  - 
interested  in  this  phase  will  find  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  the  articles  necessary. 

The  outfit  described  is  very  easy  to  carry. 
The  camera  is  on  the  left  hip,  in  thej 
holster  case.  If  convenient,  a  full  box  oi 
films,  twenty-four  fresh  exposures,  can  be  i 
carried  in  the  left  hip  pocket.  The  rav 
filter  and  tripper,  fit  the  breast  pocket  with- 
room  to  spare.  The  tripod  clamp  can  be 
fastened — by  tightening  the  jaws — on  any 
part  of  the  equipment.  So,  when  travel¬ 
ling  light,  one  can  have  a  complete  outfit 
on  his  person,  and  as  the  major  article— 
the  camera — weighs  but  16  ounces,  the  bur¬ 
den  is  not  appalling. 

Sometime  later,  I  shall  have  a  few 
words  and  illustrations  on  how  to  use 
a  photographic  outfit  in  camp  and  on 
the  trail,  to  show  that  the  “proof  of 
the  puddin’  is  in  the  eatin’,’  but  for 
the  present,  let  me  close  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  outfit  described  has  been  i 
given  a  most  practical  and  repeated  work¬ 
out.  It  will  do  the  work  and  do  it  well, 
and  will  enable  a  sportsman  to  bring  back 
a  most  delightful  record  of  the  woods  and 
streams,  his  record  catches,  his  snugly  > 
pitched  camps,  and  is  ready  at  any  time  for 
a  jaunt  into  the  “happy  hunting  grounds.” 

[Mr.  Anderson  is  a  lover  of  camp,  trail  I 
and  camera  ivho  has  the  happy  faculty  of 
saying  technical  things  in  an  interesting 
way.  His  second  article  will  appear  in  an  . 
early  issue.  Editors.] 
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A  TALK  ON  THE  TWENTY 

ITS  REAL  EFFICIENCY  LIES  IN  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF 
HANDLING  IN  THE  SLIM  OUTLINE  AND  THE  LIGHT  WEIGHT 

By  L.  D.  WHITTEMORE 


FOR  a  ldng  while  the  pages  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  press  have  been  replete  with  small¬ 
bore  gun  lore.  Indeed  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  handled  over  and 
threshed  out  until  there  would  appear  to 
be  little  left  to  say  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  note,  however,  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  sentiment  has  all  been  in 
favor  of  the  smaller  gauges.  I  have  read 
and  experimented  a  good  deal  and  have 
finally  disposed  of  all  my  other  guns  and 
have  ordered  a  20  bore  for  all  purposes. 
I  am  getting  a  6/2  lb.  gun  with  30  in.  bar¬ 
rels,  full-choke  in  both  to  make,  as  near 
as  possible,  the  same  pattern  with  both 
barrels.  I  am  getting  a  straight-grip  stock 
•ith  2)4  in.  drop  at  heel  and  ifs  at  comb. 
This  gun  would  be  entirely  too  straight 
for  the  average  shooter,  who  would  be 
better  fitted  with  a  gun  with  2)4  by  1  Ya 
and  a  pistol-grip  stock.  Mr.  Crossman 
once  told  me  that  he  liked  a  good-sized 
pistol-grip  on  his  guns  because  he  liked  to 
feel  that  he  had  something  in  his  hand. 
Now  I  find  when  hunting  in  a  warm  coun¬ 
try  such  as  California,  that  holding  onto 
a  pistol-grip  (especially  if  it  is  not  check¬ 
ered)  causes  the  palm  of  my  hand  to  sweat 
and  bothers  me.  Also  in  case  the  gun  has 
double  triggers  it  is  easier  to  drop  back 
after  firing  the  first  barrel  wrhen  the  grip  is 
straight.  In  case  of  a  single-trigger  gun 
there  would  be  little  excuse  for  a  straight- 
grip.  Of  course  it  may  also  be  said  that 
a  straight-grip  causes  one  to  over-shoot, 
which  seems  a  good  fault  in  snap-shooting. 

There  are  several  good  American  20  bore 
guns,  both  double-barreled  and  repeaters. 
I  use  the  double-barrel  for  several  reasons. 
One  is  that  I  can  get  the  second  shot  in 
quicker  on  a  wounded  bird  or  rabbit.  I 
have  all  my  guns  made  full  or  70  per  cent, 
choke,  because  I  can  kill  all  the  game  I 
want  with  almost  any  kind  of  gun  and  be¬ 
cause,  should  I  be  tempted  to  try  a  first 
barrel  shot  at  long  range  I  would  be  less 
liable  to  cripple  and  lose  a  bird.  For  this 
reason  also  a  single-trigger  gun  should 


lalf-choke  20-gauge  pattern  at  25  yards 

hoot  the  same  with  both  barrels.  The 
ormal  range  of  a  20  bore  gun  is  about 
hree-fourths  that  of  a  No.  12  of  compara¬ 


tive  weight  and  similar  boring.  Not  many 
are  good  beyond  35  yards  on  anything 
smaller  than  a  duck. 


Half-choke  20-gauge  pattern  at  35  yards 

IN  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  state 
that  anyone  can  easily  “get  onto”  a  fly¬ 
ing  bird  much  closer  in  with  a  No.  20 
gun  than  with  a  No.  12.  Neither  does  the 
pattern  cut  the  game  to  pieces  in  the 
smaller  bore  like  it  does  in  the  larger.  In 
my  last  season’s  shooting  I  used  both  a 
No.  20  and  a  “28,”  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  only  lost  two  dead  birds  that  I 
could  not  find  and  not  one  badly  crippled ! 
I  find  that  I  can  kill  as  many  birds  with 
2 J4  drams  and  Y,  oz.  in  a  No.  20  as  I 
can  with  3J4  and  i]4  in  the  No.  12.  I  feel 
confident  I  shall  never  shoot  another  12- 
bore  gun  although  my  palmiest  days  have 
been  spent  in  company  with  that  gauge. 

The  real  efficiency  of  a  20-bore  lies,  not 
so  much  in  the  pattern  it  will  make  or  the 
speed  of  the  charge,  but  in  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  handling  in  the  slim  outline  and 
the  light  weight.  Gunmakers  tell  me  it  re¬ 
quires  great  skill  to  bore  a  No.  20  so  that  it 
will  make  a  close  even  pattern.  Not  many 
will  make  a  70  per  cent,  target  with  No.  8 
shot ;  a  good  many  will  do  it  with  6’s  or 
7’s ;  while  almost  any  good  one  will  aver¬ 
age  up  to  70  per  cent,  with  No.  4’s.  I 
have  seen  shooters  who  used  an  ounce  of 
No.  5  shot  in  the  No.  20  for  ducks  and  got 
good  results,  but  in  my  opinion  the  load 
is  too  heavy  for  the  gun. 

IN  my  opinion  2 Y2  drams  of  bulk  pow¬ 
der  and  Yi  oz.  chilled  shot  is  the 
limit  for  a  20-bore  of  whatever  weight. 
This  charge  used  in  a  2)4  inch  shell 
gives  room  for  a  sufficiency  of  soft 
wadding  and  the  penetration  is  fully  up 
to  the  best  12-bore  gun.  The  gun 

should  be  chambered  for  2)4  in.  shells  if  it 
is  above  6T4  lbs.  in  weight  and  the  cham¬ 
bers  should  be  of  such  length  that  when 
the  gun  is  fired  the  crimp  of  the  shell  will 
unfold  and  lie  in  the  cone  or  shoulder  of 
the  chamber.  This  helps,  a  long  way,  to 
prevent  leading  and  keeps  gas  from  the 
powder  charge  getting  into  the  shot  and 
“blowing  the  pattern”  as  is  the  case  when 
using  shells  too  short  for  the  chambers. 


On  the 
Water-Ways 

HALF  the  fun  of  outdooring 
lies  in  being  well  prepared 
against  the  hunger-time.  Travel 
as  light  as  you  please,  but  always 
pack  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter, 
The  “outer”  who  knows  the  ways 
of  field  and  stream  calls  Beech-Nut 
“much-in-little.”  He  means  that 
every  jar  is  brimful  of  compact  nour¬ 
ishment  and  exquisite  flavor. 

For  Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter  has 
three  times  the  value  of  steak,  four 
times  that  of  eggs.  And  it's  so  easy  to 
use.  Just  spread  it  on  slices  of  bread. 

The  flavor  comes  from  the  careful 
blending  of  Spanish  and  Virginia  pea¬ 
nuts,  roasted,  salted,  crushed  and 
vacuum-sealed  by  the  famous  Beech- 
Nut  methods. 

Get  ready  for  your  next  trip  by 
ordering  a  supply  noau  from  your 
dealer  or  outfitter. 

BeeclvNut 

Peanut  Butter 

Beech-Nut  Packing  Company 

CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

“Foods  of  Finest  Flavor ” 


Baby 


Crab 
98  °/o 
VVeedless 


Heddon 
Carter-Built  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

‘A.sK  the  Fish  /’’at* 
Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons/ 

Dowagiac,  Mich, 


SUNNY!  “COLORADO!” 

The  Switzerland  of  America. 

Secure  a  Mountain  Homestead. 

Every  U.  S.  A.  Citizen  entitled  5  acres. 
H.  E.  Brower,  the  Old  Reliable  Locator, 
608  Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Anything  in  Farm  Lands,  Acreage,  Stock 
Ranches,  Improved  and  Unimproved. 
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Central  Park.  West — 
74th  and  75th 
Streets 

Overlooking  Central  Park’s  most  pictur¬ 
esque  lake 


Especially  attractive  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  Appeals  to 
fathers,  mothers  and  children. 


Rooms  and  bath  —  $2.50  upwards. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  —  $4.00  per  day  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES. 

Please  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Ownership  Management  —  Edmund  M.  Brennan. 


CHUCK  A  BUG I".  LEAPING  SALMON 

REALIZE  THE  REAL  JOY  OF  FISHING 


Trolling  in  the  Lake  and  fly  fishing  in  the 
Stream.  The  best  fishing  in  the  State. 
Then  send  your  family  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Comforts  of  private  log-camps 
with  bath  and  open  fireplaces.  Ideal  stop 
for  Auto  Tourists.  Engage  camps  early. 
Write  for  terms. 

BALL’S  CAMPS,  Grand  Lake  Stream,  Me. 


CAMP  WILDMERE  MAINE™OODS 

Sebago  Lake  region.  Unexcelled  equipment.  Campers 
have  choice  of  either  tents  or  bungalows.  Motor  boats, 
motor  car,  fine  buildings.  Cooks  who  “know  how.'*  Trips 
to  Mount  Washington  and  Poland  Spring.  Our  best  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  Wildmere  boys  and  their  parents.  Our 
aim:  To  enrich  and  strengthen  the  life  of  each  boy.  Book¬ 
let  showing  real  camp  life  sent  on  request. 

“Ask  our  old  boys/' 

IRVING  S.  WOODMAN 
Box  79.  Times  Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Accept  this  book  With  our  compliments 


HOTEL 


Contains  road  map  and 
all  points  of  interest  of 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls 
and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo’s  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists. 
Convenient  t  o 
business  districts 
and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard. 
European  plan. 
Fireproof,  modern. 
250  outside  rooms 
$1.50  up.  Unex¬ 
celled  cuisine. 

C.  A.  MINER 
Managing  Director 


CAMP  KOHUT 

OXFORD,  MAINE 

offers  an  exceptional  program  of  work  and  play. 
Counsellors  noted  college  men.  Doctors  and  nurses 
in  constant  attendance.  Enrollments  limited  to  one 
hundred.  Twelfth  season,  opens  July  1st.  Dr.  G. 
A.  Kohut,  Director,  302  West  87th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


DOUGLAS  INN  cottages 

Douglas  Hill,  Maine 


1000  ft.  elevation,  overlooks  Sebago  Lake  and  White 
Mountains.  Modem  improvements;  rooms  large  and  airy ; 
board  unsurpassed;  dairy  products,  poultry  and  vegetables 
from  our  own  farm.  Besides  the  Inn.  there  are  several 
cottages  containing  large,  pleasant  rooms  with  open  fire¬ 
places.  An  ideal  place  for  all  who  appreciate  wonderful 
scenery  and  beautiful  drives. 


E.  S.  DOUGLAS.  Douglas  Hill,  Maine 


CAMP  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale — Camp  on  Schoodic  Lake,  Maine. 

5  log  and  3  frame  buildings. 

Complete  equipment  for  40,  including  motor  and 
sail  boats. 

Owner  will  take  $2000,  less  than  he  has  spent  oti 
the  property. 

F.  H.  DODGE  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


RIVERSIDE  HOUSE 

GREEN  HARBOR,  MASS. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Good  fishing,  boating,  sailing  &  hunting  in  the 
Fall — finest  beach  in  New  England  for  bathing. 
40  miles  from  Boston  on  best  Auto  Roads. 

W.  H.  MAHONEY,  Prop. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

In  the  Adirondacks,  on  Cranberry  Lake,  magnificent 
scenery,  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  mountain  climbing. 
Large  airy  rooms  with  comfortable  beds;  pleasant  sitting 
rooms,  large  open  fireplaces;  pure  water,  excellent  table. 
Daily  mail.  Steamboat  meets  all  trains.  Terms  reasonable. 

J.  M.  BALDERSON,  Prop. 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


IF  GOOD  FISHING,  GOOD  HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL  SCENERY.  PURE  AND 
ITealth-giving  Air  with  good  accommodations  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  are  the  attractions  that  call  the  sportsman  and 
liis  family  away  from  their  daily  cares,  then  the  merits  of 
CLEARWATER  CAMPS  should  be  investigated. 

CLEARWATER  CAMPS 
Are  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Clearwater  Lake,  near 
the  little  village  of  Allen's  Mills,  five  miles  from  Farm¬ 
ington,  the  terminus  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  shire  town  of  Franklin  County.  Maine. 

E.  G.  GAY,  Farmington,  Maine. 


CROOKED  BROOK’S 
MIDNIGHT  OPENING 

(continued  from  page  463) 
kersplash  on  my  back  in  two  feet  of  water 
cool  enough  for  drinking  purposes !  With 
a  few  well  selected  cuss-words  I  scram¬ 
bled  to  my  feet  and  stood  there  dripping 
water  and  profanity.  In  the  fall  I  lost  my 
pole,  but  still  had  hold  of  the  line — in  fact 
the  hook  was  in  my  thumb !  Hauling  in 
on  the  line  I  recovered  my  pole.  When  I 
reached  in  my  bait-box  for  a  fresh  worm 
I  got  a  fresh  start ! — after  their  wetting 
they  felt  like  a  gob  of  chilly  young  snakes ! 

A  short  way  above  this  point  I  came  to 
another  pool.  Dropping  in  my  bait  I 
waited  for  a  rise  in  vain.  Then  I  lowered 
the  hook  and  presently  felt  the  old  familiar 
tug.  After  pawing  about  in  the  dark  I  got 
this  one  off  the  hook  and  into  the  basket. 
It  felt  to  me  as  if  it  might  weigh  a  couple 
of  pounds.  The  trout  in  this  pool  bit  very 
slowly  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  on  the 
bottom.  Not  only  that,  but  they  were 
clumsy  fighters.  However,  by  patience  and 
persistence  I  yanked  out  six  and  slipped 
them  into  the  creel.  They  all  appeared  to 
run  about  the  same  size,  say  two  pounds 
each  (by  feel)  and  I  was  naturally  pretty 
proud.  I  now  felt  satisfied  to  stop  fishing, 
but  on  both  sides  of  the  brook  at  this  point 
there  seemed  to  be  a  solid  wall.  I  blun¬ 
dered  on  up  the  brook  for  a  long  way,  but 
couldn’t  get  out  of  the  brook  although  I 
tried  repeatedly.  My  matches  were  wet 
so  a  light  was  out  of  the  question.  When 
the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  broke  I 
found  myself  in  a  miniature  canyon.  Now 
I  made  better  progress  and  upstream  still 
farther  scrambled  out  into  a  meadow. 


Glancing  casually  over  my  shoulder  I  saw 
that  the  bull  was  gaining  on  me  rapidly! 


IT  was  now*  gray  dawn  and  the  meadow 
lay  thick  under  a  blanket  of  fog.  I  i 
figured  it  must  be  a  mile  down  to  where 
I  was  to  meet  Jake.  There  was  a  big  bend 
in  Crooked  Brook  below  me  and  I  thought 
I  would  save  walking  by  cutting  across. : 
After  I  had  walked  a  few  minutes  the  fog  i 
became  thicker  than  ever — I  couldn’t  see 
more  than  100  feet  in  any  direction.  Then 
I  thought  I  had  better  go  back  to  the  brook 
and  follow  it — but  I  couldn’t  find  the 
brook!  I  now  realized  I  was  lost  in  the 
fog !  I  shouted  Jake’s  name  and  waited, 
but  there  was  no  answer.  As  I  stood  there 
in  the  pasture  wondering  what  to  do  next 
I  saw  coming  toward  me  through  the  fog, 
a  big,  clumsy  shape.  “So-o-o,  Bossy!” 
says  I,  glad  to  see  even  a  friendly  cow. 
The  animal  came  on  slowly  until  I  saw 
it  wasn’t  a  cow,  but  a  big,  red,  sharp¬ 
horned,  low-browed  bull ! 

At  about  25  feet  he  stopped  and  looked 
at  me  fiercely.  Then  he  lowered  his  shaggy 
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head  and  began  to  paw  and  bellow!  To 
tell  the  truth  I  was  very  much  embarrassed, 
but  I  didn’t  let  on.  Turning  my  back  con¬ 
temptuously  on  the  gentleman  cow  I 
'walked  off  whistling  nonchalantly  as  one 
who  should  say,  “Well,  I  guess  I  must  be 
Roing.’’  Presently  the  bull  let  out  a  loud 
roar !  Looking  back  I  saw  him  coming. 

Throwing  away  my  fish-pole  I  buckled 
down  to  business.  I  didn’t  know  where  I 
vas  going,  but,  believe  me,  I  was  on  my 
vav ! — I  ran  so  fast  I  left  my  hat  lying  on 
he  fog  behind  me!  An  old  apple-tree 
oomed  up  in  the  fog  ahead.  When  I 
tot  within  15  feet  of  that  tree  I  literally 
umped  into  it  and  pulled  myself  up  in  time 
0  escape  the  infuriated  beast.  Beneath 
he  tree  he  tossed  his  head,  ploughed  the 
round  and  bellowed.  Soon  as  I  got  my 
reath  I  called  that  bull  names  no  re- 
pectable  editor  would  print. 

Bye  and  bye  he  wandered  off  and  began 
)  graze.  I  hoped  he  had  forgotten  me 
nd  remained  quiet  on  my  perch.  The  sun 
ad  come  out  and  the  fog  was  disappear- 
After  the  bull  worked  out  of  sight 
.'hind  a  knoll  I  slid  down  and  sneaked  for 
ie  woods  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture.  After 
detour  I  returned  to  the  brook  where 
had  started  in  fishing.  There  was  Jake 
aiting  for  me. 

“Well,  what  luck?”  says  he.  “Oh,  fair- 
got  six,  says  I  modestly.  “Six,”  says 
,ke  scornfully;  “that’s  nothin’— I  got 
?hteen.”  “How  much’ll  yours  weigh  ?” 
asks.  Several  of  ’em’ll  go  nearly  a 
■und  apiece,’  says  he.  “I  would  be 
hamed,”  says  I,  “to  catch  poor,  little  baby 
3ut  like  that — I  haven’t  one  in  my  basket 
at  will  weigh  less  than  two  pounds.” 
'Ionest  ?”  says  Jake  flabbergasted.  "Sure,” 

.ys  I.  “Well,  Newt,”  says  Jake,  “if  you’ve 
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CAMP  LINGERLONG 

CLEMONS,  N.  Y.  On  Pine  Lake,  including  600 
acres  of  wildest  Adirondack  Mountains:  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  and 
dancing.  Tramping,  and  horseback  riding  to 
surrounding  mountain  peaks,  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain.  Excellent  cuisine.  Spring 
water.  Cabins  $16,  tents  $14  with  board.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Mgr,  F.  D,  ROBINSON.  101 
West  85th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

CAMP  BONNIE  DUNE 

ON  CAPE  COD 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Young  Boys  (8-14  yrs.) 
Lot  your  boy  learn  early  the  Lure  of  the  Great  Out  Doors 
Th  ■  , .  vy<“  'vil)  Kive  him  Loads  of  Fun  In 

The  right  place  with  the  right  climate,  the  right  care,  the 
For  foil  i,0/1*  ••miPment,  the  right  companionship 
‘Ao./o  Jh/nrmallon  address 

CHT  L.  ROGERS.  JR.,  Director,  South  Dennis.  Mass 

lose  objects  on  the  ground  are  suckers 
id  the  object  in  the  left  is  also  one 

en  s*x  two-pound  trout  out  of  Crooked 
:>ok  you’ve  busted  the  record,  that’s  all. 
nme  see’  em.” 

unfastened  the  creel-cover  and  proudly 
nped  my  catch  out  on  the  grass  at 
es  feet.  He  gave  a  whoop  of  joy  and 
ked  to  have  fainted  away! 
here  lay  six  of  the  handsomest  SUCK- 
iS  that  ever  came  out  of  water! 


918  NATIONAL  TOURNAMENT 

•HE  National  Association  of  Scientific 
Angling  Clubs,  through  Guy  L.  Eames, 
.,  announces  the  events  for  the  An- 
1  Tournament  which  will  be  held  in 
cago  the  latter  part  of  August.  They 
ude,  among  others,  Light  Tackle  Dis- 
:e  Fly,  Salmon  Fly,  Light  Tackle  Dry 
Accuracy  and  Distance,  and  Accuracy, 
t  events. 

rophies  will  be  given  for  the  first  three 
es  in  each  event  and  there  is  a  large 
of  valuable  merchandise  prizes  con- 
uted  by  57  manufacturers. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  in  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references,  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra- 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho- 
shone  National  Hank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 


For  Hunting,  Fishing  and 
Outdoor  Sports  in  the 
ADIRONDACK  MTS. 

One  of  the  finest  Trout  fishing  grounds  in  the 
country.  Boats  and  guides  for  the  asking;  excel¬ 
lent  board;  rates,  $10.00  and  $12.00  per  week. 

BEEBE  AND  ASHTON  ^kebenrryy 

Ye  WALTON  INN 

L  “1000  ISLANDS " 

CLAYTON.  NEW  YORK 

On  the  State  Highway  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence 
Centrally  located. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing  and  many  other 
forms  of  recreation. 

Write  for  further  n  . 

information  Xcellent  Garage. 


Send  for  Our  Booklet  ®  lrlp  you  ever  *ad, 

Zella  Isle  Camps 

On  BIG  FISH  LAKE 

McNAELY  BROS,  Prop.  Ashland,  Maine. 

ALSO  CAMPS  ON 

Big  Machais  Lake 


West  Point  House 

Prout’s  Neck,  Maine 

Broad  piazza,  overlooking  Saco  Bay.  Modern 
plumbing.  Steam  heat. 

Own  garden  and  cows.  Fireproof  garage. 
Bathing,  boating,  deep-sea  fishing.  Good  roads 
for  automobiling.  R.  R.  JORDAN,  Prop. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  HOUSE 

No  section  popular  alike  with  the  sportsmen  and  the 
vacationer  is  so  accessible  as  the  Rangoley  Bakes  Region. 

At  the  head  of  the  chain  and  most  beautiful  of  all  is 
Itangeley,  or  Oquossoc  Lake,  and  at  its  lower  end  is  the 
Mountain  View  House. 

Itangeley  has  been  famous  for  years  for  its  big  fish  both 
trout  and  salmon.  The  Mountain  View  House  has  easy 
access  to  all  the  best  fishing  grounds.  Not  only  are  these 
lakes  close  at  hand,  but  numerous  ponds  are  scattered 
hereabouts,  so  that  an  abundance  of  both  halt  and  fly 
fishing  is  afforded. 

The  fishing  season  opens  when  the  ice  leaves  the  lakes 
ana  closes  October  1st.  The  season  for  bird  shooting 
begins  September  15th.  Send  for  Boooklet. 

Express  Office  L.  E.  BOWLEY 

Oquossoc,  Me.  Post  Office,  Mountain  View,  Me. 

TAKE  YOUR  FAMILY  WITH  ' YOU 

Camp  in  the  Maine  Woods  or 
along  the  Seashore 

Economize  and  slay  longer.  Tents,  shacks,  bungalows  or 
comfortable  rooms  and  good  board.  Deep-sea  fishing,  sail¬ 
ing,  bathing,  tennis,  camp-fires,  rifle  practice,  classes  in 
Art,  Music  and  French,  picturesque  scenery.  Bring  your 
camera  and  oldest  clothing. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  IDEA  CENTER 

Mt.  Pisgah  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


hillside  river  view 

/  summer  resort,  located  in  beautiful 
Sullivan  County,  in  the  midst 
of  Nature’s  splendor. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

E.  B.  FERDON,  Prop. _ Roscbe,  N.  Y. 

TRY  BILL  EARLEY’S  CAMPS 

I-est  of  fishing — salmon,  bass  and  trout. 
Floating  bathing,  tennis,  croquet.  Good 
table.  Own  cows.  Plenty  of  eggs.  Good 
garden  vegetables  and  berries.  Guides 
boats,  the  best  of  trolling,  plenty  of  bait.’ 
Booklet. 

w.  L.  EARLY  Guilford,  Me.,  R.E.D.  No.  3 

COES  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Fifty  sleeping  rooms.  Electric  lights 
and  modern  improvements.  Rates,  $2.50 
and  up  per  day;  $12.00  and  up  per  week. 
Brook  Trout  Fishing,  Bird  and  Rabbit 
Hunting.  Auto  Livery. 

Address  for  particulars  O.  R.  Coe  in  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


Accept  the  season’s  greetings, 

W e  wish  you  goodly  cheer. 

And  may  a  rich  prosperity 

Attend  you  through  the  year. 

When  you  take  your  Vacation,  come  to  the 

NINIGRET  HOUSE 

Open  May  25. 

Send  for  Booklet. 


Crescent  Beach,  Conn. 


VIAMEDE 


S TONEY  LAKE'S 
SELECT 

SUMMER  HOTEL 
MOUNT  JULIAN  P.  0.  ONT.,  CANADA. 

All  the  vacation  pleasures  one  desires. 

The  central  point  for  Stoney  Lake’s  best  fish¬ 
ing  beds. 

Terms  $14.00  to  $21.00  Weekly.  Children  special. 
MRS.  W.  M.  GRAHAM,  Mount  Julian,  P.  0. 
Ontario,  Canada. 


WOPOWOG  LODGE 

LAKE  SALMON,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 

Doctors,  F.  &  S.  Schwarz. 

FOR  ALL  AGES 

"Here  Every  Prospect  Pleases  and  No  one 
Puts  On  Style.” 

Under  Management  of  Camp  Wopowog,  Inc. 
Accommodating  300  Exclusively  for  Gentiles 

Terms  $12.00  &  $14.00  Weekly. 


DOWN  IN  MAINE  s?””  74 

found  in  Varnum  Pond.  A  pleasant  quiet  place  to 
spend  your  summer  vacation.  We  are  6 y2  miles 
from  Farmington.  Write  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Farmer 
Camp  Dewey  Temple,*  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Maine.  ’ 


FISHING!!! 

Black  Bass  and  Maskinonge 
OAK  ORCHARD  LODGE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 
Perry  Alexander,  Manager 


We  guarantee  the 
Best  in  Maine 


FLY  FISHING 

landlocked  Salmon  up  to  24  lbs.,  or  largest  in  the  stale. 
(Ask  the  state  or  federal  hatcheries).  Trout  and  Togue  3 
to  10  lbs.  Salmon  Pool  or  lake  fishing.  Safety  Spon- 
sor  canoes.  Fine  camp  accommodations  for  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen  Only  six  miles  from  It.  It.  station  by  motor  boat 
Write  for  booklet. 

CAPT.  COOPER,  Eagle  Lake,  Maine. 


POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS 

Prepares  boys  for  college  or  business.  A  plan  of 
military  training,  yet  the  boy’s  individuality  is 
maintained.  Extensive  grounds,  modern  buildings. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools.  Address  Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M.,  Head¬ 
master,  100  King  Ctesar  Road,  Daxbury,  Mass. 
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General  Tourist  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific 


the  waterway  that  links 
Georgian  Bay  with  Lake 
Nipissing  is  now  afford¬ 
ing  superb  fishing. 
BLACK  BASS 
MASK  I  NON  GE 
and  PIKE 
Comfortable  Camp  ac¬ 
commodation  for  anglers 
on  Dry  Pine  Bay,  two 
miles  from  C  a  n  a  d  i  a  n 
Pacific  station.  Motor 
launch  meets  trains. 

Further  particulars  gladly 
furnished  by 
A.  O.  SEYMOUR 


Railway 

MONTREAL 


Camp  Kahkon 

Canoeing  and  camping-out  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Maine  Wilderness — 250  miles  down 
the  Allagash. 

For  catalogue,  address  SUMNER  R.  HOOPER, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


Spring'  Lake  Camps 

Fourteen  log  cabins,  with  general  dining-room,  on  shore  | 
of  a  beautiful  lake  in  a  mountainous  country  in  the  Maine 
Woods.  Excellent  foocl.  comfortable  beds,  pure  spring 
water,  good  bunting  and  fishing  make  this  an  ideal  place 
to  spend  a  vacation  for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Side 
trips  to  Spencer  Stream  and  Dead  River.  Only  2%  miles 
of  backboard  road.  Hay  fever  unknown.  Booklet  and 
references  on  application. 

JOHN  B.  CARVELLE 

Spring  Lake,  Somerset  Co.,  Maine 


Sea  Cliff  Inn 


AND 

COTTAGES 


NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

New  England’s  most  popular  seashore  resort. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  “Quaint  Nantucket." 
Address  SEA  CLIFF  INN,  Nantucket.  Mass. 
Open  June  20  to  Sept.  20. 


Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Temagami 
Ontario,  Canada 

The  unspoiled  country— A  Camp  with  every  comfort  in  the 
Peart  of  the  Canadian  North  Woods — 1500  lakes.  Best 
flahtng  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches  for  hire.  Bathing, 
Tramping.  Guides.  One  night  from  Toronto.  Excellent 
table  Rates  $14  and  f  10  per  week,  $2.50  per  day.  Write 
fur  Booklet. 

Miss  E.  ORR.  250  Wright  Avenue.  Toronto.  Ontario 


-a.  |  .  1  n  In  Maine's  Ideal  Spot  for 

Pleasant  Island  lamps  fna;nftwBoat'ns’  Fish- 

The  place  for  you.  Mr.  Sportsman,  and  the  entire  family. 
This  region  is  famous  for  Trout  and  Landlocked  Salmon 
fishing  during  the  .spring  and  summer  and  Partridge  and 
Deer  Hunting  in  the  Fall.  Each  camp  has  open  fireplace, 
nearly  all  have  baths— fitted  in  a  way  that  spells  comfort. 
"Excellent;  cuisine.  Fresh  vegetables,  milk,  cream  and 
poultry.  Write  for  booklet. 

WESTON  U.  TOOTHHAKER 

Pleasant  Island,  Maine 


New  Central  House 

BELGRADE  LAKE,  ME, 

and  camps.  Open  for  black  bass  fly  fishing,  June 
17th.  Modern  accommodations,  excellent  cuisine 
and  service.  Booklet.  Central  Hotel  Co. 


Fishing- 
T  ackle 

Guns 

Military 

Supplies 

Golf 

T  ennis  and 

Base  Ball 
Cameras 

iHumiuiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

Send  5c  to  cover  postage 
on  Catalogue  — 

Mention  goods  you  are 
interested  in 

SCHOVERLING 
DALY  GALES 

302-304  Broadway 

New  York 


FIGHTING  TACTICS  O 
TROUT  AND  BASS 

(continued  from  page  477) 

places  when  its  results  are  scarcely  pi 
ceptible ;  and  then  sentiment  or  vanity 
prejudice  against  the  minnow  ought  not 
prevail,  and  rarely  does. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  to  place  the  minne 
on  the  water  and  manipulate  it  propel 
requires  all  the  adroitness,  experience  a 
circumspection  the  fly-fisherman  employs 
presenting  his  lures,  and  the  same  caret 
attention  in  bringing  the  fish  to  creel ;  a 
my  own  observation  induces  the  belief  tl 
half  of  fly-fishing  approximates  very  closi 
to  bait-fishing,  with  the  fly  as  bait;  and 
to  my  individual  efforts  along  that  line 
confess  there  is  little  question  regarding 
In  bait-fishing  with  light  tackle,  as  ca. 
ful  handling  is  required  as  with  the  1: 
and  is  attended  with  the  same  delight 
uncertainty*;  and  we  haven’t  a  superabt 
dance  of  patience  with  those  who  de( 
the  minnow  and  applaud  the  fly  whetl 
or  no.  Invariably,  like  the  great  major 
of  anglers,  we  accord  preference  to  the  : 
and  can  hardly  imagine  a  hook  wear! 
plebeian  worms,  though  they  be  moist  a 
corpulent,  when  feathers  are  fashional 
and  attractive ;  but  immediately  upon  l 
coming  convinced  that  they  are  not  want' 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  substituting  b 
and  being  thankful  that  there  is  such 
substitute. 

If  intent  on  outgeneraling  reluctant  fi 
you  must  needs  be  catholic  in  your  me 
ods,  and  the  greatest  enjoyment  lies 
solving  the  problem.  It  puts  one  on  ’ 
mettle,  according  more  delight  in  the  ul 
mate  victory;  and  the  true  value  of  angli 
as  a  pastime  may  be  appraised  by  the  c 
tacles  it  overcomes.  If  one  could  ac< 
rately  foretell  the  happenings  on  a  tre 
stream,  there  would  bp  missing  many  of 
allurements. 

We  have  frequently  observed  -that  1 
most  enthusiastic  and  opinionated  fly-fi: 
ermen — those  who  consider  themselves  1 
genuine  article  in  piscatorial  sportsmansl 
who  preach  thistledown,  snowflakes,  si 
beams  and  other  trifles,  will,  when  occas: 
warrants,  throw  sentiment  and  system 
the  breezes,  forsake  their  idols,  and  res 
to  the  crawfish,  the  old  barnyard  had 
the  minnow,  or  any  other  alternative  w 
the  intense  zeal  of  the  inveterate  dyed- 
the-wool  bait-fisherman. 

When  the  fly  is  impracticable,  there  m 
be  no  hesitancy  in  resorting  to  other  k 
ful  expedients.  The  sterling  high-mim 
angler  will  not  lose  caste  by  so  doing,  a 
he  owes  as  much  to  his  prospective  victi 
for  one  can  heartily  agree  with  Nessm 
“when  a  plump  two-pound  trout  refuse 
tinseled,  feathered  fraud,  I  am  not  the  n 
to  withhold  from  him  something  m 
edible”;  and  will  accord  him  ample  cr< 
for  understanding  the  cravings  of  his  o 
stomach.  Results  such  as  having  fr 
fish  for  supper  are  of  infinitely  grea 
importance  than  implements — if  we 
not  caught  at  it. 

Be  not  bound  by  precedent  or  tradit 
when  you  go  a-fishing;  only  play  fair, 
is  a  much  threshed-out  subject,  witl 
lively  chorus  of  contradictions  and  di\ 
gent  opinions ;  and  while  as  difficult 
satisfactory  solution  as  the  mooted  quest 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — TOLIVER  PUNCTURE — 
Proof  Inner  Tubes  sell  easily — our  agents  make 
$.3.00  to  $50.00  a  day  net  profit — no  competition. 
If  you  wish  to  establish  a  business  of  your  own 
with  unlimited  possibilities  for  profit,  write  us 
for  complete  details.  Toliver  Tube  and  Tire  Co., 
•£21  Toliver  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


JAPANESE  AEROPERFUMER;  PRODUCES 
most  delightful  odor;  best  Incense  ever  imported, 
25c.;  other  Japanese  Novelties  List  Free.  D. 
V  ooyeno,  217  W.  123th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ANTIQUES  &  CURIOS 


BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

old-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 

Yi  size,  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
years  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
King  City,  Mo. 


FREE— GENUINE  MEXICAN  DOLLAR  BILL 

'  with  purchase  of  150  foreign  stamps  for  a  dime. 
D.  Nagle,  Box  118C,  Reading,  Pa. 


INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 
tail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 


A  REAL  BED  INSIDE  YOUR  FORD;  ONLY 
$6.50;  uses  cushions;  circular  free.  Auto-Sleeper 
Co.,  922L,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


PEDALOX  LOCKS  YOUR  AUTO  AGAINST 
theft;  strong  and  safe:  prepaid  only  $1.  Adam 
Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


. . . . 
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||  Every  month  thousands  of  || 
||  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  l| 

||  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  || 

||  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  II 

||  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  |l 

||  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  || 

||  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  ft 

||  things  you  like,  and  most  of  |l 

||  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  || 

if  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  11 

||  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  || 

j  |  things  that  Sportsmen  use.  -  ; 

^  A  nominal  charge  of  five  (5)  || 

||  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  II 

||  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  II 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ROOTS— BANKS— HERBS.  CASH  FOR  WILD 

roots,  etc. ;  $l-$5-lb.;  learn  business;  stamp  for  list 
900  plants;  “Facts;”  Bx.  2002.  Badger  Medical 
Plant  Growers  (Buyers-Exporters),  Rhinelander, 

Y\  ic 


_ _ COLLECTIONS 

COLLECTIONS  EVERYWHERE,  PROMPT- 

ness  our  watchword.  Phoenix  Mercantile  Bureau, 
Omaha.  Nebraska. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING— BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS  SHOULD  SUB- 
scribe  for  the  Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer. 
1 150  page  illustrated  monthly  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  care  and  repair  of  the  car.  The  only  magazine 
in  the  world  especially  devoted  to  the  practical  side 
of  motoring.  The  "Trouble  Department”  contains 
five  pages  of  numbered  questions  each  month  from 
car  owners  and  repairmen  which  are  answered  by 
experts  on  gasoline  engine  repairs.  $1.00  per  year, 
15  cents  per  copy.  Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50. 
Postals  not  answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  108 
[Highland  Court.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


_ _ BOOKS  WANTED _ 

BOOKS  WANTED:  “HOW  TO  TIE  FLIES 

or  Trout  and  Salmon”  by  H.  G.  McClelland,  also 
‘Canoe  Camping  and  Cruising”  by  Perry  D.  Fra- 
:ier;  will  pay  premium  for  fresh,  clean  copies. 
Address  “Otonabee."  care  Forest  &  Stream. 


_ BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES _ 

160  ACRES  FINE  RANCH  PROPOSITION, 

erms — Also  Fish  Farm,  Black  Bass.  Frank  Spaf- 
'ord,  Shell  Lake,  VVis. 

CARPENTER  SHOPS,  PLANING  MILLS,  SF 
lire  county  or  state  rights  to  manufacture  Com- 
'ined  Screen  door.  Fly-trap  and  Storm  Entrance. 

■  raps  all  flies,  from  daylight  till  dark,  coming 
nd  going.  Booklet  Free.  Hubbard.  Mendota,  Ills. 

'For  sale— a  ten7" acre"  trout  ranch, 

ith  hydraulic  electric  light  plant,  for  cooking  and 
ower,  and  family  orchard;  correspond  with  owner. 

■  R.  Feden,  Auburn.  Wash. 

MOTHER  HUBBARDS  WASHING  MACHINE 
\asfiboard.  451  mechancial  movements  of  live 
nction  with  no  machinery.  Vast  amount  of 
nction  over  old  style  and  backed  by  thousands 
f  testimonials,  enables  Mother  Hubbard  to  make 
■V.s  sweeping  claim  to  the  world.  This  washboard 
'ill  do  more  work  in  less  time,  less  labor;  do  it 
etter,  less  soap,  less  wear  and  tear  on  hands  and 
othes.  and  more  sanitary  than  any  washboard  on 
irth,  and  there  is  one  hundred  dollars  back  of  it 
proven  false.  Booklet  free.  Address  Mother 
litbbard,  Mendota.  III.  Reference — Mendota 

ational  Bank. 

PARTNER,  TO  INVEST  SOME  MONEY  TO 
anufacture  my  eight  patents.  James  E.  Bennett, 
omence,  Ill. 


SMALL-MOUTH  BLACK  BASS,  WE  HAVE 

the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United 
States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4  inch  finger- 
lings  for  stocking  purposes.  Waramaug  Small- 
Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  Henry  W. 
Beeman,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


$40  VICTROLA,  CABINET,  RECORDS,  ONLY 

$26.50,  express  prepaid;  references  furnished.  An¬ 
thony  Visk,  Bellwood,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  DOG  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE  • 

W  postcards,  20c.  Chas.  Durso,  25  Mulberry  St., 
New  York. 


BILLIARD  TABLE  3x6.  BUILD  YOURSELF 

at  small  cost.  Scale  drawings  and  instructions 
Fifty  Cent  Money  Order.  II.  G.  Smith,  West 
Hudson,  Royal,  Oak,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — ANGLERS  SECRET  FISH  BAIT, 

will  get  the  fish;,  price,  50c.;  Money  Order  or 
Cash.  Ignatz  Weiskopf,  Spring  Green,  Wis. 


MEAL  WORMS!  THE  BAIT  THAT  IS 

clean  to  handle,  too;  300  at  $1;  500  at  $1.50;  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  C.  B.  Kern,  8  East  Main  St.,  Mount 
Joy,  Pa. 


ROW  BOAT  MOTOR  FOR  SALE.  USED 

only  once;  in  good  order;  price,  $25;  no  use  for  it. 
Wm.  H.  Bartlett,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FOX  HORNS 


FOX  HORNS  ALL  STYLES,  ALL  EASY 

blowers,  30  days  trial,  money  back  guarantee;  send 
for  illustrated  booklet.  Karl  W.  Kahmann,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  foremost  taxidermist  and  horn  specialist, 
2514  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GUIDE  WANTED 


WANTED  —  RESPONSIBLE  GUIDE  IN 

Maine  to  establish  comfortable  camp  with  good 
cook,  for  man  and  wife;  last  week  in  August  and 
first  of  September.  Address  Guide,  Forest  and 
Stream. 


GUNS  &  AMMUNITION 


W.  &  C.  SCOTT  &  SON  HIGHEST  GRADE 

Monte  Carlo  Ejector  hammerless  gun,  7J4  pounds, 
12  gauge,  30  inch  full  choke  barrels;  stock  13-K 
plus  1  Yr  plus  3;  almost  new;  in  perfect  condition; 
cost  $225;  will  take  $125  cash.  F.  V'.  Twiss,  186 
Bridge  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— DOUBLE  BARRELED  12  GAUGE, 

hamtnerless;  pistol  grip;  cylinder  and  choke:  Si- 
mond’s  Hardware  make;  like  new,  $22;  Winchester 
32  special  94  model  Lyman  bead,  shows  wear;  ex¬ 
cellent  shooter;  one  box  cartridges;  $16  cash.  Paul 
Thayer,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — FIELD  GRADE  ITHACA,  12x30 

used  one  season,  like  new,  $20;  Colt  .45  cap  and 
ball  revolver,  good  condition,  with  bullet  mold, 
belt  and  holster,  $7;  cash,  no  trades.  Harold  Sin¬ 
clair,  Charlottesville,  Va.  R  1 


FOR  SALE — ITHACA  12  GAUGE  FIELD 

gun,  26  inch  barrel,  cylinder  and  modified;  new 
condition,  $1S.  Clarence  Wilmot,  Farmersville, 
N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  16-FOOT  CANOE,  16 

shot  Winchester,  .22  cal.  rifle,  Al  condition;  Ly¬ 
man  sight;  fox  hound,  female,  started  on  rabbits; 
trade  for  ,22  cal.  Colt  or  Smith-Wesson  pistol,  6  in. 
barrel;  either  one  of  these  articles  mentioned. 
Charles  Shellhammer,  215  Iron  St.,  Danville,  Pa. 


WANTED— 250-3000  SAVAGE  RIFLE  45 

cal.  Colt  Automatic,  22  cal.  Colt  Automatic  Target 
Model;  will  pay  cash;  advise  price  wanted  and  con¬ 
dition;  if  satisfactory  will  ask  for  C.  O.  D.  ship¬ 
ment;  reference  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Harry  W. 
Reinhart,  Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED — NEW  OR  SECOND  HAND  IN 

good  condition,  Winchester  rifle,  86  model,  45-90, 
high  velocity,  full  magazine,  and  nickeled  steel 
barrels,  take  down.  Malcolm  S.  Mackay,  14  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City. 


INSTRUCTION 


BUILD  YOUR  AEROPLANE  RIGHT  IN  THE 

shortest  possible  time;  take  “Heath’s”  aeroplane 
shop  course  in  real  aeroplane  factory;  the  chance 
you  have  been  waiting  for;  the  shortest  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Write  Heath  Aeroplane  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LEARN  YACHT  DESIGNING,  ALBUM  51 

Yacht  Designs,  25c.  Yacht  Model  Emporium, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  DRY  BATTERIES,  SIMPLE,  PRAC- 

tical  instructions,  with  blue  print,  25  cents.  Dirigo 
Sales  Company,  Bath,  Me. 


INVENTIONS 


CASH  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND  PATENTS 

Write  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  BREEDING 


25  PAIRS  OF  PIGEONS.  ALL  LARGE 

crosses,  90c.  per  pair;  shooting  birds,  50c.  per  pair. 
Walter  Brendle,  Hanover,  Pa. 


BREEDERS’  NEWS,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  Buttercups,  rabbits,  cavies. 
How  to  rear  and  market  profitably.  50c.  year; 
eight  mos.  trial,  25c.  You’ll  be  delighted. 


CHOICE  SILVER  BLACK  BREEDING 

Foxes.  Reid  Bros.,  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada. 


GUARANTEED  HEALTHY  BELGIAN  HARES 

born  in  open  air  hutches,  raised  on  outdoor  ranges, 
pedigreed  does  breeding  age,  $6  each;  Utility  does’ 
breeding  age,  $5  each;  3  mos.  old  does,  $3  each- 
pair  3  mos.  old,  1  buck  and  doe,  $5;  trio,  1  buck, 
2  does,  3  mos.  old,  unrelated,  $6.50;  health  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed;  shipped  promptly  direct  from 
our  farm  to  you.  Hambrooks  Bay  Hare  Farm 
largest  Belgian  Hare  Farm  in  the  Easfi,  R.  F.  I). 
Cambridge,  Md. 


RAISE  PHEASANTS.  BIG  MONEY. 

Pleasant  work.  Our  book  on  Pheasant-Breedinv 
tells  how.  Prepaid  only  75c.  Faytex  Co.,  36 
Bromfield  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
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LIVE  STOCK  FOR  BREEDING 


WILD  MALLARD  DUCKLINGS.  SIX  WEEKS 

old,  75c  each.  Ernest  Ellerman,  Utica,  So.  Dak. 

 MAGAZINES  WANTED 


WANTED _ FOREST  AND  STREAM  ODD 

numbers  in  1905-6-7-8.  Complete  or  files  for 
these  years.  Unbound  preferred.  State  price. 
Chas.  N.  Kessler.  Helena.  Mont.  _ _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


100  LINEN  ENGRAVERS’  OLD  ENGLISH 

Cards,  40c;  Bristol,  30c.  100  Envelopes,  40c  .  F. 

Stumpf,  812  South  Grove,  East  Orange,  IS.  J. 

BLUE-PRINT  ON  WIRELESS  AND  AVIA- 

tion  Station,  prepaid,  $2.75.  William  J.  Rogers, 
Room  33,  Royal  Bank  Building,  Windsor,  Ontario, 
Canada.  _ 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY.  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  unnec.;  de¬ 
tails  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“MINIE”  BALL  WATCH  FOB.  THIS  RARE 

souvenir  of  Gettysburg  Battlefield  sent  for  only  $1. 
Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  _ 

NATIONAL  POST-CARD  EXCHANGE  CO_V- 

ers  the  world;  three  months’  membership,  25c. 
Wallace,  Box  585-F,  Erie,  Pa. _ _ 

SPECIAL ! ! !  INCH  DISPLAY  ADVERTISE- 

ment  100  magazine  thrice  $8.  Coast-to-Coast  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

WANTED  SET  OF  “BOOKS  OF  KNOWL- 

edge”;  write,  stating  price  wanted,  condition  and 
date  published.  Harry  W.  Reinhart,  Scranton,  Pa. 

WILL  BUILD  MOTORBOAT  TO  ORDER  IN 

exchange  for  late  model  used  automobile,  Yacht 
Model  Emporium,  Liverpool.  N.  Y. _ 


PATENTS 


GRAIN  LOADER:  U.  S.  PATENT  PENDING. 

Ideal  machine  for  use  in  harvest  fields;  one  man 
does  work  of  many;  handles  all  grain.  Clarence 
Todt,  Morrisonville,  Ill. 

MOUNTINGS  FOR  WINDOW  SHADES. 

Patented  in  U.  S.  and  Canada;  no  nails,  tacks  or 
screws;  does  not  mar  window  casings.  Eugene  M. 
Starn,  225  N.  Main  St.,  Butte,  Mont. 

PATENTS  WITHOUT  ADVANCE  AT- 

torney's  fees;  free  report  and  books.  Frank  Fuller, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WINDOW  SCREEN 

or  mosquito  net  on  roller.  Patented.  For  sale. 
State  right  or  Royalty.  Offer  wanted.  Nelson, 
484  Prospect  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


U.  S.  PATENT  ON  IMPROVED  LEVEL.  CAN 

be  used  at  any  angle  for  mechanical  or  surveying 
purpose.  A.  J.  Skjonskye,  T.  &  N.  O.  Ry.,  Bourkes 
P.  O.,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WANTED — FIREARMS  OR  HUNDRED  DOL- 

lars  for  U.  S.  Patent  1016662  Toy  Series  united 
tumbling  blocks;  nothing  like  ever  before  patented, 
simple,  inexpensive,  stamp  for  particulars.  Chas. 
Wilson,  inventor,  Edgewood,  Ill. 


PICTURES 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES?  IF  SO,  YOUR 

name  please.  O.  W.  Miller,  105  Chambers  St., 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS  RING- 

let  Strain  eggs  per  15,  $2.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  O.  Nesdahl,  Shevlin,  Minn. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 


5.00  DOWN,  $5.00  MONTHLY ;  SEVEN  ACRE 

fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  riverfront.  Ozarks;  $190. 
Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North  Fifth, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OF  160  ACRES.  THIS  IS 

a  very  good  stock  farm  with  blue  grass  pasture  on 
it.  Address  W.  J.  Grace,  Coulterville,  III.  _ 


FOR  EXCHANGE — WARRANTY  DEEDS  TO 

five  lots  in  Ozone,  Alabama.  Abstract  and  taxes 
all  paid.  Cost  $500.00.  Will  trade  through  Ex¬ 
press  Co  or  Bank  for  $400.00  in  trade  and  $100.00 
cash.  Address  Geo.  W.  Somers,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.  


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


CASH  OR  TRADE— TEN  FINE  DEER  HEADS 

$7  to  $20,  also  Field  glasses;  want  good  gun,  auto¬ 
matic  pistol,  typewriter,  cabinet,  camera.  Clayton 
Upton,  Dover,  Vt.  


SHORT  STORIES,  MANUSCRIPTS  WANTED 


SHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 

are  wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  149, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


SUMMER  HOME  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— BEAUTIFUL  SUMMER  HOME 

on  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  Put-in-Bay  Island,  O.,  with 
10  A.  fruit,  including  fishing  and  hunting  rights; 
buildings  worth  the  price  asked;  Price,  $4,500.  Dr. 
Wm.  A.  Ferry,  120  Wayne  St.,  Sandusky,  O. 


of  up-,  down-  or  across-stream  fishing,  the 
several  methods  each  and  all  have  the 
merit  of  being  “simply  immense.”  It  is 
frequently  a  matter  of  pretense,  and  often 
not  the  most  insuperable  proceeding  for 
the  fly-fisherman  to  overcome  when  the 
larder  needs  replenishing.  Then  he  reveals 
an  elastic  conscience,  according  scant  con¬ 
sideration  to  methods  save  that  they  be 
honest ;  and  he  does  not  pronounce  the 
modest  hard-wTorking  worm  beneath  con¬ 
tempt.  He  still  retains  a  wholesome  re¬ 
spect  for  that  humble  friend  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days,  even  though  he  spit  upon  it. 

EVERY  angler  should  be  able  to  tie  his 
own  flies  and  make  his  leaders,  though1 
he  is  not  assured  of  greater  returns 
on  that  account,  possibly  fewer.  There 
may  be  an  unpleasant  day  when  you  don’t 
care  to  fish ;  then  a  few  feathers,  some  silk 
and  worsted  will  help  break  the  monotony 
of  bridge  and  pinochle  and  cheerless; 
weather.  If  one  is  interested  and  intent 
on  learning,  he  can  find  an  instructor  will¬ 
ing  to  teach  him.  If  he  be  an  apt  scholar, 
the  rudiments  are  easily  mastered.  Sixty 
minutes  of  instructions  for  the  leaders, 
four  or  five  lessons  for  the  fly  will  suffice 
Although  the  technique  is  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  your  first  creations  naturally  will  noli 
be  the  ultimate  word  in  flies,  nor  have  the} 
beauty,  symmetry  and  finish  given  by  the 
professional  tyer.  But  if  you  “try  to  pu 
in  practice  what  you  already  know,  yot. 
will  in  time  discover  the  hidden  things  yoi 
now  inquire  about” ;  and  then  your  flies 
will  be  pictures  and  beautiful  ones,  littl* 
matter  what  the  subject.  After  becoming 
fairly  proficient,  your  production  ought  te 
prove  in  strength,  wearing  qualities  ano- 
efficiency  superior  to  those  you  purchase 

I 

THE  Lord  hates  some  species  of  quit 
ters,  but  surely  has  great  love  for  th' 
pious  angler  who  reels  up  when  hi 
has  enough,  and  never  begrudges  liberty  t< 
the  fingerling,  believing  in  a  modern  ren 
dering  of  an  old  saying — “a  fingerling  trou. 
in  the  brook  is  worth  two  in  the  basket.” 

Here,  begging  a  thousand  pardons  fo 
our  assurance,  let  us  suggest,  if  you  havi 
landed  a  fish  and  decide  if  he  is  not  dan 
gerously  wounded  to  restore  him  to  th 
river,  handle  him  with  womanly  tendernes: 
and  wet  hands,  for  then  you  are  less  like! 
to  rupture  the  mucous  coating  which  pro 
tects  him  from  parasites  and  disease.  Aw! 
do  not  fling  him  back,  but  rather  place  hiri 
in  the  water  gently  as  you  would  put  th 
present  high-priced  eggs  in  a  basket.  Gran; 
him  every  chance  for  complete  recovery 
If  his  gills  are  not  lacerated,  and  the  fl 
is  carefully  extracted,  that  same  trout  wi; 
call  again — perhaps. 

The  honest,  conscientious  angler  believe] 
that  the  essence  of  good  angling  is  not  t 
catch  too  many.  In  all  his  actions  he  i: 
consistently  humane,  and  despite  his  keen  de 
sire  to  conquer,  never  fishes  for  count.  H 
abhors  that  competition  on  a  trout  streat 
which  proves  only  that  one  person  may  hav; 
more  and  longer  bristles  than  another. 

A  prodigious  catch  does  not  make  a; 
angler ;  nor  is  it  “How  many  did  yo! 
catch?”  but  “How  ”  So  quit  when  yc 
have  enough,  even  though  the  fish  are  sti 
taking  the  fly,  and  verily  you  shall  haY 
your  reward ;  and  “blessed  shall  be  tl 
basket  and  thy  store.” 


A  GIFT 
TO  CAMPERS 


sub- 

and 


secures  a  full  year’s 
scription  to  Forest  ..... 
Stream  and  brings  you  this 
Stuart  Stove  Free  of  addi¬ 
tional  expense. 

The  Stuart  Stove  will  accommodate  a  large  frying  pan  and  coffee  pot,  or  two 
large  kettles,  yet  when  folded  and  slipped  into  its  case  can  be  packed  in  a  space 
t5?4  inches  long  and  34  inch  square  and  with  its  case  weighs  less  than  19  ounces. 
Can  be  set  up  ready  for  use  in  less  than  one  minute.  Gives  perfect  satsifaction 
set  up  in  sand.  Can  be  cleaned  with  a  handful  of  leaves  or  grass  or  slipped  into  its 
case  without  cleaning  and  will  neither  soil  nor  tear  anything  in  the  outfit. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  CANADIAN  ORDERS 


FOREST  &  STREAM 


9  EAST  40th  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALES,  FEMALE  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Choice  pups,  royal  bred,  farm  raised.  Priced  to 
sell.  Bert  Kidwell,  Springfield,  Ky. 


AIREDALES — REGISTERED  ;  3  MONTHS 

old  pups.  Show  specimens  by  celebrated  Pike’s 
Peak  Swiveller ;  $25.00  and  up.  Swiveller,  at  stud, 
$23.00.  Gateshead  Kennels,  Dallas,  Texas. 


AIREDALE  TERRIER  PIJPS,  4  MONTHS 

old.  Registered  stock,  with  extra  good'  pedigree. 
Price  $15.  For  particulars  write,  C.  H.  Parker, 
Saxtons  River,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— CHOICE  LITTER  OF  EIGHT 

Airedales  whelped  April  15th,  sired  by  the  Vibert 
bred  dog  Sentinel  2nd.  226458  A.K.C.  and  out 
of  Sue  2nd,  229177  A.K.C.  They  are  farm  raised, 
husky  and  of  the  best  of  breeding,  priced  to  sell. 
W.  R.  Plarvey,  Corbett,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — LITTER  OF  REGISTERED 

Airedale  pups,  Males  $10,  Females  $5,  best  of 
breeding.  F.  W.  Aikins,  Viroqua,  Wis. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES.  FE- 

males  $10.00;  Males  $12.00.  G.  H.  Sandell, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


“SPORTING  AIREDALES— HUSKY,  MOUN- 

tain  raised  puppies,  from  dead  game  parents,  rich 
in  the  blood  of  champions.  Natural  retrievers 
and  guaranteed  hunters.  Washoe  Kennels,  Ana¬ 
conda,  Montana. 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  WINNERS 

trained  dogs;  $5.00  to  $15.00.  Seven  days 
M.  W.  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


AND 

trial. 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  tiuyers  and  sellers  brought 
m  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the.  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


GREAT  DANES 


GREAT  DANE  FOR  SALE— FEMALE,  ONE 

year  old,  out  of  champion  stock;  very  large.  Penn- 
wood  Kennels  (Reg.),  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

GREAT  DANES— A  FINE  LITTER  OF  PEDI- 

greed  Harlequin  Great  Dane  puppies  containing 
the  best  blood  lines  of  this  country  and  Europe 
at  right  prices.  Bentley  Gregg,  Purcellville,  Va. 


GUN  DOGS 

ENGLISH  SETTERS,  PUPPIES,  FOUR  LIT- 

tei-s  grandsons,  Mobile  and  Prince  Rodney; 
bright  and  active;  broken  dogs;  price,  $10.  Weav¬ 
er’s  Kennels,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— A  GOOD  SQUIRREL  DOG! 

Water  Spaniel  bitch;  she  is  a  topnotcher  good 
stayer;  bargain.  Write  for  particulars,  Forest 
Craven,  Moores  Hill,  Ind. 


BEAGLES— TWO  BITCHES,  DERBY  PROS- 

pects.  Just  bred  to  Field  Trials  Studs.  Several 
males,  one  season  hunters.  All  eligible,  none  gun 
shy— —40  puppies,  all  bred  from  Winners.  De¬ 
bonair  Beagles,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — TRAINED  ENGLISH  BEAGLES; 

also  Scotch  Collie  pups.  George  Rothley,  Lowell, 
Washington  County,  Ohio. 


MALE  PUPS — FROM  FAMOUS  MATING  OF 

rabbit  dogs.  $10.00  each  or  $16.00  the  pair. 
Price  advanced  August  30th.  Order  early  before 
all  are  taken.  Cash  with  order.  John  A.  Young, 
Mgr.,  Maple  Grove  Hall,  Leesburg,  Va. 

..PURE  BRED  BEAGLE  BITCH — FOR  SALE 

or  Exchange  for  repeating  shotgun  or  Savage  Rifle 
in  good  condition.  A  great  hunter.  Guaranteed 
not  gun  shy.  Write  for  photograph.  John  A. 
Young,  Mgr.,  Maple  Grove  Hall,  Leesburg,  Va. 

TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

fox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Ken¬ 
nels,  Route  2,  York,  Pa. 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

some  well  trained,  also  youngsters  and  pups,  cata¬ 
logue  10c.  Brown’s  Kennels,  York,  Pa. 


COLLIES 


COLLIES  MAKE  THE  BEST  PALS.  HAND- 

some,  intelligent  and  faithful.  Grown  dogs  and 
puppies  from  best  Imported  Winning  dogs.  For 
price  and  particulars  address  H.  H.  Shields,  Ben¬ 
nington,  Vt. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIES  IN 

fiiis  country  for  their  age  sent  on  approval. 
Book  on  the  training  and  care  of  Collies,  fifty 
cents.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels,  Dundee,  Mich. 


GREAT  DANES 


FOR  SALE— TIGER  BRINDLE  WITH  BLACK 
nask.  Great  Dane  male,  twenty-two  months  old, 
stands  thirty-one  in.  at  shoulder,  good  companion 
md  watch  dog.  Pennwood  Kennels  Reg.,  Spar- 
■ows  Point,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — COON,  OPOSSUM  AND  SKUNK 

dogs,  fox,  cat  and  rabbit  hounds.  Trial  allowed 
Write  for  list.  Mt.  Yonah  Farm  Kennels,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE — ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

pedigreed  stock.  For  information  address  E.  E. 
Carey,  15  Harper  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

for  SALE — TRAINED  POINTER.  LIVER 

and  white.  Well  marked  big  beautiful  fellow.  His 
training  cost  $150.00.  Ideal  in  the  field,  home  or 
auto.  Pedigreed  and  registered,  2  years  old. 
Guaranteed  free  from  faults.  If  you  want  some- 
thing  GOO'D  and  mean  business  write  today. 
First  $75.00  takes  him.  Ernest  Flake.  Salem, 
Oregon.  (At  stud  till  sold,  fee  $10.00.) 

I  HAVE  BROKEN  PEPP  WINDEM  BITCH, 

and  her  year  old  pup.  “Who  points.”  For  sale 
or  trade.  They  are  chicken  thieves.  Whats  the 
best  offer.  Louis  A.  Renaud,  Ware,  Mass. 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPS,  READY  TO  SHIP; 

bred  from  the  best  imported  champions.  Prices 
reasonable.  All  papers.  Myron  G.  Rapalee,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 

LLEWELLINS  BY  MOHAWK  RODNEY; 

dam  by  Prince  Rodney’s  Count.  Second  dam  by 
Jessie  Rodfield’s  Ct.  Gladstone.  Mohawk  Rodney 
is  by  a  son  of  Mohawk.  His  dam  is  by  Prince 
Rodney,  second  dam  by  Mohawk,  black,  white  and 
tan.  Whelped  February  27,  1918.  All  right  in 
every  way;  $15  each.  F.  W.  Motlow,  Lynchburg, 
Tenn. 


POINTERS  POINTERS  POINTERS — STAND- 

ard  Bred,  eligible  to  registry.  W.  O.  Gilbert, 
Wilton,  Conn. 

SALE  —  FIVE  ENGLISH  SETTERS  8 

months — highly  pedigreed,  hunting  stock — reason¬ 
able — exchange — chickens — firearms.  Box  1255, 
Bergenfield,  N.  J. 


SETTER  PUPS  FOR  SALE — TWO  TO  TEN 

months  old,  ready  to  train,  Champion  Deodora 
Prince,  and  Whitestone  breeding.  Three  setters 
at  stud.  Photo’s,  6c.  stamps.  Stamford  Kennels, 
Bangall,  N.  Y. 


SETTERS  AND  POINTERS,  SOME  TRAINED, 

some  nicely  started  and  some  ready  to  start. 
Dogs  are  good  and  prices  are  right.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Burdick,  Huron,  S.  Dakota. 


HOUNDS 


DACHSHUNDE  KENNELS — WEIDMANNS 

hen.  G.  R.  Rudolf,  Cuba,  Mo. 


FOR  S'ALE— FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS— 

pups,  trained  dogs,  broken  in  splendid  game  coun¬ 
try;  specialty  extra  good  natives.  The  Homestead 
Kennels,  West  Swanzey,  N  H 


FOR  SALE— MALE  RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND, 

Vodka  III  eligible.  \ear  old,  farm  raised,  lemon 
and  white.  Must  sell.  Price  $35.00.  H.  O.  Pavev 
Newport,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

and  English  beagle  pups  stamp,  John  Dunkle, 
Everett,  Pa. 


GREYHOUND  PUPPIES,  REGISTERED 

stock  true  to  type.  Spring  Brook  Farm,  Little¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME — ON  TRIAL, 

guaranteed.  Foxhounds,  a  specialty  fast  and 
game.  Foxes  plentiful,  they  get  the  training, 
three  states  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME,  TRIAL,  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  KENNELS  OF  TOWER 

Hj11,  In->  offers  Crackerjack  Rabbit  hounds  at 
fifteen  Dollars  Also  choice  Coon,  Skunks  and 
Opossum  Dogs.  Ten  days  trial  allowed. 


THOROUGH  BRED  ENGLISH  MAN  TRAIL- 

mg  bloodhound  puppies  for  sale.  W.  N.  Cavin 
Mount  Holly,  N.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — HIGH  CLASS  HUNTING, 

sporting,  farm,  watch,  and  pet  dogs;  rabbits,  fer¬ 
rets,  guinea  pigs,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  hogs- 
young  stock  specialty;  stamp  for  reply  and  cir- 
culars.  Chas.  Ridgely,  Canton,  Ohio. 


FpR  SALE — TWO  MATURED  DOGS,  GOOD 

specimens;  one  high  class  stud;  also  a  four-months’ 
old  pup,  all  eligible  to  registration  and  in  perfect 
condition.  George  Danio,  Oswego,  N.  R.  ■ 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur, 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS — IRISH  WOLF 

Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolf 
hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds,  Lion  Cat,  Deer, 
Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs;  fifty  page  highly 
illustrated  catalogue,  5c.  stamps.  Rookwood  Ken- 
nels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs  A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid 
8  doses  50c.;  18,  $1.00.  50,  $2.00;  100,  $3.50. 
Chemical  Products  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis, 


PET  &  TOY  DOGS 


HANDSOME  MALE  PEKINGESE,  REGIS- 

tered.  J.  M.  Kilgariff,  260  Brookline  St.,  Cam- 
bndge,  Mass. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER  SPANIELS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

English  and  American  strains;  hunting,  attractive 
auto  and  family  dogs;  puppies,  males,  $15i;  fe¬ 
males,  $10.  Obo  Cocker  Kennels,  “Englewood  ” 
Denver,  Colorado. 


terriers 


FOR  SALE — ENGLISH  BULL  TERRIER 

Puppies  by  Artesian  Ensign  and  out  of  Artesian 
Onward.  Bred  right  and  are  right.  Roy  E  Fel- 
gar,  Parlor  City  Carriage  Works,  Cedar  Rapids 
Iowa. 


WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS— A  LITTER 

of  good,  strong,  farm  raised  pedigreed  puppies 
for  sale.  Geo.  W.  Lovell,  Middleboro.  Mass. 
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You  Can  Pack 

the 

STOPPLE 

KOOK-KIT 

in  Your  Coat  Pocket 


Here’s  the  last  word  in  lightness  and 
compactness  for  you  “go-light”  cranks! 

A  complete  cooking  outfit  no  bigger  than  your  kodak ! 

Yes,  really,  you  can  slip  it  into  your  side  coat  pocket  and  clean  forget 
about  it  until  “hungry-time”  comes  along.  Then — out  she  comes — 
and  in  five  seconds  you  are  ready  to  cook  whatever  good  fortune,  aided 
by  rod  or  gun  (or  your  pardner’s  grub  bag)  brings  to  pot. 


Sterling  Kamp-Kook- 
Kit  packed  complete 


Sterling  Ka  m p  -  Kook' Kit  ready  lor  use . 


(1) 


THE  STOPPLE  KOOK-KIT 

consists  of  a  folder  broiler  rack  with  legs  which  thrust  into  the  ground; 
a  pair  of  frying  pans  with  detachable  handles  (pans  fit  together  and  form 
an  airtight  roasting  or  baking  vessel);  a  kettle  for  boiling  and  stewing  and 
two  drinking  cups  with  detachable  handles.  All  of  these  utensils  fold 
and  nest  together  so  that  they  fit  inside  of  the  kettle  and  still  leave  room 
enough ' inside  to  carry  knives,  forks;  spoons,  salt,  pepper,  coffee,  tea  and 
sugar.  Made  in  the  very  best  manner  of  high-grade  material  and  weighs 
less  than  two  pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  sportsmen  everywhere  arc- 
enthusiastic  about  the  STOPPLE  KIT? 


Special  Stopple  Kook-Kit  Offer 

THE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  IS  $2.00.  SEND  $4.00  NOW  AND 
WE’LL  ENTER  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  ONE 
FULL  YEAR  AND  SEND  YOU  THIS  $3.00  GREAT 
LITTLE  WONDER,  THE  STOPPLE  KOOK-KIT, 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

9  EAST  40th  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
CANOEISTS 

THE  following  letter  tcr'lhe  canoeists 
of  America,  especially  to  those  who 
are  members  of  the  American  Canoe 
Association,  has  been  sent  out  by  Com¬ 
modore  A.  F.  Saunders : 

Fellow  Members,  A.  C.  A.; 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meet  of  the 
American  Canoe  Association  will  be  held 
at  Sugar  Island,  St.  Lawrence  River,  open¬ 
ing  at  noon,  Friday,  August  oth,  and  clos¬ 
ing  at  noon,  August  23rd.- 

A  large  number  of  our  members  are 
serving  with  the  colors  at  the  front  and 
before  the  war  is  over  many  more  will 
surely  go.  It  is  up  to  us  at  home  to  back 
them  up  with  every  ounce  of  life  and  en¬ 
ergy  that  we  possess.  They  expect  us  to 
keep  the  home  fires  burning,  they  expect 
us  to  keep  the  old  association  together. 
They  do  not  want  the  camp  fire  to  die  out ; 
they  expect  to  find  it  still  burning  brightly 
when  they  return  home  victorious. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
our  A.  C.  A.  boys  in  the  Army  and  in 
the  Navy.  They  all  say  the  same  thing, 
“Keep  the  paddle  swinging  and  the  camp 
fire  lit.  We  shall  come  hack  home  hungry 
for  those  good  old  times  with  the  A.  C. 
A.”  So  again  I  say.  it  is  up  to  us  at  home 
to  keep  things  going. 

The  demands  of  war  will  become  harder 
and  harder  upon  us  all  as  time  goes  on. 
We  must  keep  ourselves  physically  fit  to 
meet  them.  We  should  give  as  much  time 
to  healthful  exercise  in  the  open  as  can 
be  spared. 

These  twro  weeks  of  camp  life  and  1 
healthful  exercise  at  Sugar  Island  will  cer¬ 
tainly  better  fit  those  of  us  who  can  get 
arvay,  to  serve  our  country  in  whatever 
capacity  we  are  called  upon. 

The  Regatta  Commitee  under  Chairman 
A.  E.  Ireland  will  arrange  a  racing  pro-  : 
gram  that  will  in  every  way  prove  inter¬ 
esting  and  worth  while.  Although  none  of 
the  regular  A.  C.  A.  Trophies  will  be  of¬ 
fered  this  year,  or  until  the  war  is  over, 
and  all  may  compete,  suitable  prizes  will 
he  awarded  those  winning  the  events  sched¬ 
uled. 

One  day  of  the  meet  will  be  devoted  to 
the  dedication  of  an  A.  C.  A.  Service  Flag. 
We  are  all  proud  of  the  large  number  of 
our  members  in  service,  several  of  whom 
have  already  given  their  lives  in  battle, 
that  we  may  continue  to  live  as  free  men. 

The  usual  boat  and  mail  service  will  be¬ 
come  effective  the  day  camp  opens,  and 
Capt.  Kenney  advises  me  that  he  has  a 
new  and  larger  “Yennek”  in  service  this 
year. 

There  will  be  a  general  mess  at  camp  j 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cook;  also  the 
camp  store  will  be  open  carrying  the  usual 
stock  of  provisions  and  camp  supplies. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  every  member 
who  can  possibly  get  away  will  attend  the 
meet  at  Sugar  Island.  It  is  up  to  the  old 
members  this  year  to  rally  round  the  red 
and  white  burgee  and  keep  the  camp  fires 
going.  Our  boys  at  the  front  expect  it. 

So  come,  you  cannot  have  a  cheaper  or 
better  vacation  anywhere. 

Canoeably  yours, 

A.  F.  Saunders,  Commodore. 
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DOGS  I  HAVE  SHOT  OVER 

A  SERIES  OF  TRIBUTES  TO  THE  PROWESS  OR 
MEMORY  OF  THE  BEST  DOGS  IN  THE  WORLD 


I— QUEEN.  Bv  C.  C.  ATWATER 


WAS  so  much  interested  in  the  dog 
pictures  in  your  June  issue,  especially 
the  old  boy  going  over  the  rail  fence, 
it  I  am  enclosing  a  photo  of  Old  Queen 
d  her  family  of  six  which  I  just  hap- 
led  to  run  across  in  my  desk,  and  which 
bought  might  interest  some  of  the  dog 
ers  among  your  readers. 

Jueen  died  years  ago  from  old  age.  She 
s  one  of  the  most  perfect  dogs  I  have 
1  :r  hunted  over.  Each  year  for  several 
rs  prior  to  Queen’s  death,  we  would 
id  a  consultation  on  opening  day  of  the 
i  irie  chicken  season,  as  to  whether  we 
uld  leave  the  old  girl  at  home  or  take 
I  with  us.  Some  argued  that  she  was 
i  rly  blind  and  fat  and  helpless  and  ought 
i mercy  to  herself  be  left  at  home;  but 
1  writer  would  always  plead  for  the  old 
i  who  had  never  failed  to  make  good 
nthe  past  and  who  stood  silently  ex¬ 
tant  with  never  a  thought  of  our  pos- 
ie  disloyalty  to  our  faithful  friend  and 
£  icipator  in  former  opening  hunts.  She 
'  ild  always  start  off  as  though  she  was 
IK  but  the  excitement  of  the  hunt  would 
oi  revive  her  and  she  would  beat  all 
o petition  of  younger  dogs. 

ueen  never  fooled  us  and  never  failed 
>  ocate  birds,  was  absolutely  staunch, 
e'r  tired  and  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
digent  dogs  I  have  ever  hunted  over. 

1  litter  of  pups  from  a  pure  bred  sire, 
a  one  of  the  finest  litters  I  have  ever 
p,  but  unfortunately  at  the  time  they 
e  whelped  a  five-year  protective  law 
n  irairie  chickens  had  just  been  passed 
i  outh  Dakota  and  the  pups  were  scat- 
irl  and  lost  track  of.  Had  I  time  I 


could  relate  many  of  Queen’s  perform¬ 
ances  showing  her  wonderful  hunting  qual¬ 
ities  and  intelligence. 

The  man  in  the  picture  is  Mr.  A.  D. 
Mather,  an  old  school  sportsman  and  true 
game  protectionist,  known  to  his  fellow 
sportsmen  as  “Daniel  Boone”  and  the  title 
to  Queen  was  vested  equally  in  Daniel 
Boone  and  the  writer.  Mr.  Mather  has 
a  shooting  lodge  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Andes  in  Charles  Mix  County,  S.  D.,  one 
of  the  famous  fish  and  game  lakes  of  the 
Northwest,  and  fortunate  indeed  is  the 
man  who  has  enjoyed  his  hospitality;  the 
writer  has  spent  many  happy  days  there, 
and  often  as  the  smoke  wreaths  ascended 
drowsily  from  our  pipes  at  night  after  a 
day’s  hunt  or  fish,  our  minds  would  revert 
to  the  past  and  there  would  come  moments 
of  silence,  when  happy,  satisfied  feelings 
of  contentment  would  steal  over  us  and  in 
+he  smoke  rings  would  appear  visions  of 
Queen  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  drawing 
up,  with  soft  tread  and  muscles  tense,  on 
a  covey  of  birds. 

Because  ice  believe  the  readers  of  Forest 
and  Stream  are  as  much  interested  in  what 
mdy.be  called  " the  human  side”  of  dogs— 
their  intelligence,  loyalty,  and  companion¬ 
able  qualities — as  in  their  pedigrees  and 
field  trial  records,  we  will  publish  from 
time  to  time  short  sketches  of  dogs  that 
have  been  comrades  to  their  masters 
and  have  been  loved  as  such.  The 
second  article  in  the  series  will  appear  in 
an  early  issue.  Readers  are  invited  to 
send  in  short  sketches  and  photographs  of 
their  canine  friends.  Photographs  will  be 
returned  uninjured.  [Editors.] 


HR  BREAD  FOR 
)'>GS 

rHE  general  cry  for  conservation  of 
all  foodstuffs  fit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  an  excessive  cur- 
ulent  of  rations  for  dogs  in  the  British 
The  question  is  a  very  serious  one 
there,  but  has  not  yet  affected  ra- 
01  of  dogs  on  this  side  of  the  water  to 
i.v  extent.  The  voluntary  feeding  of 
on  food  not  used  for  human  con¬ 
dition  will  do  much  to  avert  the  con¬ 
'll  icv. 


In  prepared  food  Spratt’s  Patent  have 
already  made  such  provision  and  a  war 
ration  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  their 
own  dog  food  is  suggested  by  The  Dog. 
It  consists  of  a  war  bread  and  a  broth 
made  from  meat  scraps.  To  make  the 
bread,  set  a  sponge,  using  one  cake  of 
yeast  and  one  quart  of  mill  sweepings ; 
in  the  morning  thicken  the  dough  with 
four  quarts  of  sweepings,  three  of  peanut 
meal,  three  of  bran  or  shorts,  and  one  of 
cottonseed.  Salt  lightly  and  work  the 
dough  as  for  ordinary  light  bread.  Bake 
very  hard  in  a  slow  oven  and  allow  to 
stand  a  day  or  tyo  before  feeding. 


DENTS  CONDITION  PILLS 


^ w  If  y our  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat- 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO.  CAN. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  POINTERS 


A  nice  lot  of  good  strong, 
healthy,  farm  raised  puppies 
of  the  best  of  breeding 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

Middleboro,  Mass. 

Tel.  29 -M 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 


OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


PURE  GOLTd  42934 

AT  STUD  ^  Great  Son  of  Champion 
Comanche  .Frank,  by  Ex.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Queen  .  .  .  Young  Stock  For  Sale 

RIVERDALE  KENNELS,  WILTON.  CONN. 
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SPRATT’S 

Foods  for  Dogs  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 


We  continue  to  manufacture  our  foods,  but  the  restrictions  of  the  Food 
Administrator  and  our  resolve  to  conform  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  law  makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  supply  the  enormous  demand. 

We  also  foresee  a  period  during  which  most  of  our  Dog  Foods  will  have 
to  be  sold  in  a  granular  form..  We  urge  our  customers  to  begin  at  once 
to  make  at  least  a  part  of  their  order  for 


SPRATT’S 
WAR  RODNIM  NO.  1 

This  has  always  been  a  favorite  food  of  the  expert 
Kennel  Owners  and  Trainers. 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED  Newark,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Montreal,  Canada. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS  the  -one  man”  dog 

Finest  ALL  ROUND  hunter  on  earth,  BAR  NONE.  Unsurpassed 
for  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  better  for  rabbits  than  rabbit  hound,  best 
retriever,  land,  water.  Will  point,  fine  on  quail,  pheasant^  partridge. 
Used  extensively  on  cougar,  mountain  lion,  bear  endorsed  by 
VFTT  and  Rainev  Highly  INTELLIGENT,  Chummy  COMPANION, 
Matchless  AUTcTdOG FINE  WITH  CHILDREN.  We  have  best 
hunting  stock  on  earth. 

PUPPIES  GROWN  DOGS,  BITCH  ALREADY  BRED  FOR  SALE 
At  stud,  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  KOOTENAI  CHINOOK, 

only  American  Bred  International  Champion  Airedale  in  the  world.  Has 
been  used  on  largest  game.  Fee  $25.  Free  illustrated  booklet  on  request. 

N  E  L  S  Box  60a 


Weston,  N.  J. 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the  history,  breed¬ 
ing  and  training  of  these  useful  dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book 

on  the  subject.  ,  .  .  ,  , 

Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs  to  the 

highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  companions 
or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  understood  and 
practical  instructions  on  the  subjects  of  general 
training,  retrieving,  swimming  and  diving,  and 
work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges,  etc. 

There  are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the 
laws  of  breeding,  kennel  management,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases 
and  treatment  and  many  hints  and  instructions 
of  great  value  to  breeders  and  owners. 

Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00 

FREE  with  a  year’s  subscription,  Forest  and  Stream 
at  regular  $2.00  price 


To  make  the  broth,  allow  from  one  t 
five  ounces  of  meat  scraps  or  trimming 
per  dog.  Place  in  several  quarts  of  col 
water  and  allow  to  boil  slowly  until  tb 
meat  falls  to  pieces  when  stirred.  Soa 
the  bread  in  this  broth  and  feed  warm. 

This  recipe  may  be  varied  from  time  t 
time  according  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  wit 
which  certain  of  the  ingredients  are  pr< 
curable.  More  shorts  and  bran  will  1 
found  beneficial  when  a  dog  is  not  heir 
worked.  In  case  it  appears  that  the  coi 
supply  is  ample  for  the  country’s  nee 
and  it  promises  to  be,  cornmeal  may  1 
substituted  wholly  or  in.  part  for  the  co 
tonseed  or  peanut  meal. 

With  a  fresh  trimmed  bone  occasionall 
your  dog  will  be  able  to  do  his  part  1 
assisting  at  the  hunt  or  guarding  the  fir 
sides  of  masters  who  have  been  call' 
to  the  front.  The  dog  has  earned  his  pla 
in  the  world  and  he  should  not  be  starvi 
out  of  it,  nor  will  he  be  if  human  bein 
will  exercise  their  intelligence  in  feedii 
him. 


AIREDALES  AS  MESSENGERS 


THE  Airedale,  a  rough  coated,  s 
eyed  dog  that  gained  popularity  or 
in  recent  years,  has  convinced  t 
officers  of  the  central  department,  Sigr 
Corps,  United  States  Army,  of  its  sup 
rioritv  over  all  breeds  as  a  canine  w 
messenger. 

While  official  authorization  for  use 
the  Airedale  on  the  battlefields  of  Euro 
has  not  yet  been  issued  bv  the  War  E 
partment,  schools  for  intensive  courses 
training  have  been  established  and  offict 
say  that  reports  from  the  various  art 
camps  show  that  the  dogs  have  made  i 
markable  progress. 

“The  Airedale  as  a  family  possesses 
markable  intelligence,  and  although  peai 
ful,  is  also  most  courageous,”  said  c 
officer.  “Tests  have  established  beyo 
doubt  its  superiority  over  other  dogs. 

“When  the  dogs  are  taken  at  the  age 
from  ten  to  eighteen  months  and-  prope 
developed  as  one  man  dogs  ( for  the  Ai 
dale  is  distinctly  a  one-man  dog)  no  be 
can  equal  them  as  war  dogs,”  said  the 
ficer.  “Their  color  blends  perfectly  n 
night  shades.  The  ability  of  the  dogs 
slip  quietly  through  barb  wire  entani 
ments  without  a  scratch  is  remarkable. 

This  is  all  very  good  reading  for  th 
Airedale  fanciers  who  claim  that  the  Ai 
dale  is  the  greatest  all-round  dog  in 
world.  It  is  recorded  that  one  enthusia: 
admirer  of  the  breed  said  that  an  Aired 
can  do  anything  that  any  other  dog  co 
do  and  then  whip  the  other  dog.  With 
of  this  we  cannot  agree.  To  be  sure, 
Airedale  is  a  good  all-round  useful  wo 
man  and  companion.  He  is  always  f 
fectly  ready  to  run  with  a  bunch 
hounds,  but  his  nose  is  not  keen  enougf 
enable  him  to  either  pick  up  or  follov 
cold  trail,  and  his  work  is  sorry  compa 
to  the  work  of  the  fox  hound  or  bea 
He  can  be  taught  to  point  birds  in  an 
certain  way,  but  his  work  in  locating  tf 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
ordinary  setter  or  pointer.  He  is  a  g: 
water  dog,  but  his  coat  is  not  heavy  end 
to  afford  sufficient  protection  against 
elements  and  his  nose  is  not  keen  eno 
to  place  him  in  the  same  sphere  of  use 
ness  as  a  well  trained  Chesapeake  Bay  c 
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INFALLIBLE 


Your  Favorite  Sheli 

loaded  with  Infallible  or  “E.C.”  Smokeless  Shotgun 
Powder  is  a  combination  that  is  hard  to  equal. 

When  you  buy  shells  do  not  simply  ask  for  them 
by  name.  Specify  in  addition  that  they  must  be 
loaded  with  a  Hercules  Powder. 

Remember, — both  ends  of  the  shell  are  important 
to  you.  The  base  tells  you  whether  or  not  it  is  your 
favorite  brand;  the  top  wad,  whether  or  not  it  is 
loaded  with  Infallible  or  “E.C.”  Any  one  of  the 
fourteen  standard  shells  shown  above  may  be  bought 
loaded  with  these  powders. 

The  powder  that  you  shoot  should  be  Hercules. 
It  is  always  dependable.  It  is  always  uniform  in 
quality,  always  gives  high  velocity,  even  patterns, 
and  light  recoil. 

The  next  time  that  you  buy  shells  be 
»  sure  to  specify  a  Hercules  Powder,  Infal- 
kb  lible  or  “E.C.” 
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A  NEW  EDITION  of  Nessmuffs  | 

woodcraftI 


NOW  READY  | 

THIS  IS:  1 

A  book  which  every  outer  must  have  to  make  his  outing 
a  pleasure.  Z! 

The  book  is  written  to  teach  the  traveler  how  to  jour  — 
ney  through  the  wilderness  with  ease.  — 

To  sleep  on  a  fragrant  elastic  bed  and  pillow  at  night.  ^ 
instead  of  abrading  his  vertebrae  against  roots  and  stubs.  JE 
To  go  light;  to  keep  warm  and  dry.  — 

To  cook  plain,  wholeso.me  meals.  ™ 

To  come  out  of  the  woods  refreshed  and  comforted.  H 

To  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  recreation  and  rest  for  « 
every  dollar  spent.  ^ 

To  learn  nature  in  her  secret  ways.  This  is  the  pur-  — 
pose  of  the  book — a  purpose  which  is  fulfilled.  — 

16mo.,  cloth,  160  pp.  Price,  $1.00.  ~ 

Send  for  your  copy  now,  or  send  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest  &  E 
Stream  at  the  regular  yearly  rate  of  $2.00  and  secure  a  copy  of  Woodcraft  — 
Free  of  additional  expense.  = 

(No  extra  charge  for  Canadian  Orders)  jr 
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140  Illustrations.  Net  $1.75 


BOOK  of  the  BLACK  BASS 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.  D. 

You  Can  Have 
This  Book  Free 

By  subscribing  to 

FOREST  and 
STREAM 


This  new  edition  is  revised  to  date 
and  largely  re-written.  Contains 
“Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  and  “More 
About  the  Black  Bass.”  Comprising 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history, 
together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing,  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and 
tackle. 

“The  angling  portion  of  the  book  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  thing  ever 
written  upon  these  fishes.  It  is  clear, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the 
different  modes  of  fishing,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cuts  of  the  manner  of 
holding  the  rod,  castings,  and  diagrams 
of  the  mode  of  throwing  the  fly  so 
that  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  merest 
tyro  could  soon  become  an  expert  by 
carefully  reading  this  book  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  instructions.  Not  only  is 
it  a  book  for  the  beginner,  but  it  is 
one  that  no  angler  can  afford  to  do 
without. — Forest  and  Stream. 
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Are  You  A  Duck  Shooter 

Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  bow  of 
your  skiff  as  it  is  pushed  through 
the  wild  rice,  and  drop  the  ducks  that 
get  up  within  range ;  or,  if  you  live 
by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  blind  while  cold  winds 
Mow  and  ice  forms  at  the  edge  of 
the  shore,  watching  the  sky  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  to  come  to  your 
decoys?  If  you  love  these  things,  if 
you  will  bear  work,  exposure  and 
hardship  to  get  a  shot,  you  need 

American 
Duck  Shooting 

By 

GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

It  gives  descriptions  and  portraits 
of  all  the  ducks  and  geese  known  in 
North  America;  tells  where  they  are 
found  ;  the  various  methods  practiced 
in  shooting  them ;  describes  the  guns, 
loads,  clothing,  boats  and  dogs  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  pursuit,  and  generally 
is  far  and  away  the  most  complete, 
useful  and  entertaining  volume  on 
the  subject  that  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of 
North  American  wild-fowl  shooting. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not 
only  has  it  ornithologically  exact  portraits 
of  58  species  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks, 
but  it  has  eight  half-tone  reproductions  of 
some  of  our  best-known  wild  ducks  from 
the  paintings  of  the  great  naturalist,  Audu¬ 
bon,  a  number  of  full-page  sketches  by 
Wilmol  Townsend,  whose  drawings  of  wild¬ 
fowl  are  inimitable,  many  cuts  of  duck 
boats  and  batteries,  and  fifty  vignettes  in 
the  text,  which  add  to  its  beautiy  and  its 
usefulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated 
manual  of  this  fascinating  sport. 

A  new  edition  of  this  volume,  containing 
added  matter,  was  published  July  1,  1918. 
The  work  is  an  essential  part  of  every  gun¬ 
ner’s  library 

Illustrated,  buckram,  627  pp. 

Price,  $3.50  net:  postage.  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Go. 

9  E.  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE  LONGDOGS  AND  THEIR  QUARRIES 

FOR  MANY  CENTURIES  IN  DIFFERENT  LANDS  THESE  DOGS  HAVE  BEEN  BRED  ALONG 
LINES  OF  SWIFTNESS  AND  ENDURANCE  TO  RUN  DOWN  THE  GAME  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

By  FREEMAN  LLOYD 


THE  longdogs  and  different  kinds  of 
hawks  have  been  in  use  as  the  means 
for  capturing  game  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  That  is  the  reason,  it  may  be 
well  supposed,  the  greyhound  and  the  fal¬ 
con  are  given  such  great  prominence  in 
the  armorial  bearings  or  heraldry  of  the 
great  families  of  the  Old  World.  There  is 
a  Welsh  or  Ancient  British  adage  that  “a 
gentleman  is  known  by  his  hawk,  his  horse 
and  his  greyhound.”  That  surely  points 
out  the  “quality”  of  the  man.  Then  among 
the  Bedouins  we  hear  that  the 
three  things  the  wanderer  of 
the  desert  most  admires  are  “his 
horse,  his  gazelle  hound  and  his 
wife’s  earrings.”  The  saluki 
shami  is  no  other  than  the  grey¬ 
hound  of  the  sandy  wastes. 

There  are  to  be  found  antelope, 
and  as  we  shall  presently  show 
by  the  aid  of  an  old  print, 
coursing  the  buck  with  long 
dogs  and  hawks  is  by  no  means 
a  new  sport  or  one  undertaken 
by  lowly  persons.  The  longdogs 
have  been  bred  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses.  They  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  different  countries 
to  run  down  the  particular  game 
of  those  lands,  whether  the  said 
quarry  be  of  the  wc'lf  or  hard¬ 
bitten  kind  or  of  the  practically 
harmless  creature  that  has  to 
depend  on  its  fleetness  and  nim¬ 
bleness  to  protect  it  from  its 
many  and  various  enemies. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  see  considerable  sport  in  widely 
separated  countries  and  in  all  of  these, 
save  in  the  East  of  the  United  States,  has 
the  working  greyhound  flourished.  There, 
however,  he  is  more  of  an  ornament  than 
use,  since  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do 
in  the  way  of  coursing  and  the  only  live 
creature  he  can  gaze  or  prick  his  ears  at 
is  some  unwary  cat  or  small  dog !  For  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  longdog  to  run  after 
and  pick  up  unconsidered  trifles ! 

All  the  longdogs  of  this  day  are  bred 


on  very  workman-like  lines,  excepting  one 
would  think,  in  the  case  of  the  modern 
Irish  wolfhound,  or  wolfdog.  He  un¬ 
doubtedly,  is  very  great  and  grand  in  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but,  apparently,  he  is  too  clumsy, 
or  rather  without  the  speed  to  run  into  a 
timber  wolf  when  going  at  his  top  speed 
as  the  brute  certainly  would  travel  with 
pursuers  at  his  heels.  The  finer  lined  Rus¬ 
sian  wolfhound  has  very  great  pace,  lots 
of  weight  and  terrific  jaw  power.  More¬ 
over,  he  will  hold  on  like  a  fighting  bull 


terrier  and  will  rcdl  over  and  over  again 
with  his  worthy  antagonist.  We  know  that 
the  borzoi  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
Russia  for  coursing  wolves  driven  out  of 
swamps  or  other  coverts  by  a  pack  of  fox¬ 
hounds,  and  as  there  were  probably  more 
systematically  conducted  wolf  hunts  in 
Russia  before  the  Revolution  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  the  new  muscovite  nobles 
knew  exactly  what  suited  them  best. 

The  Russian  dog  has  been  in  considerable 
use  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 


was  noticed  in  Manitoba  that  they  crossed 
the  Russian  on  to  the  Scottish  deerhound 
and  a  handsome  dog  was  the  result.  There 
was  the  ruggedness  of  the  Scotch  dog  and 
the  speedier  appearing  outline  of  the  borzoi, 
plus  the  wonderful  killing  or  holding  power 
of  the  Russian.  That  is  what  my  farmer¬ 
hunting  friends  aimed  at,  ^they  said ;  and 
when  a  dash  of  English  greyhound  blood 
was  used,  then  greater  speed  than  ever  was 
given  since  nothing  can  live  with  the  grey¬ 
hound  in  fastness  and  cleverness.  These 
three-quarter-bred  dogs  are 
called  “longdogs”  on  the  prairie, 
just  as  “kangaroodog”  is  pretty 
well  anything  like  a  lathy, 
reachy,  longdog  in  Australia, 
when  there  is  plenty  of  “grey¬ 
hound”  or  one  of  the  other 
coursing  dogs  in  his  make  up. 

“Longdog”  is  an  Old  Country 
term  that  signifies  just  the  sort 
of  dog  that  would  be  likely  to  be 
able  to  pull  down  a  hare  by  day 
or  run  her  into  the  net  at  night. 
He  could  be  even  a  “lurcher” — 
a  most  useful  mongrel  generally 
produced  from  a  cross  between 
the  greyhound  and  the  smooth 
sheepdog  or  collie.  It  is  found 
that  the  term  “lurcher”  is  not 
unduly  understood  in  America. 
The  lurcher  or  longdog  of  the 
poacher  is  a  silent  worker  and 
uses  his  nose  as  well  as  his  legs. 
He  is  generally  as  deadly  as  a 
stoat  and  retrieves  his  game  to 
his  waiting  master  who  may  be  on  the 
King’s  highway,  and,  therefore,  not  a 
trespasser  on  any  man’s  lands  or  preserves, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Thus  at  the  dead  of 
night  is  the  lurcher  waved  into  a  field  of 
roots  or  clover  where  the  hare  is  likely  to 
be  feeding  and  if  she  be  there,  then  she 
will  have  to  be  very  smart  to  keep  out  of 
the  poacher’s  pocket  and,  subsequently,  the 
game-dealer’s  shop  window. 

Gamekeepers  or  wardens  detest  the  sight 
of  a  lurcher.  The  other  day,  I  read  in  a 
paper  from  the  other  side  a  case  wherein 
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a  man  was  charged  with  night-poaching. 
The  keeper  managed  to  get  hold  of  his 
lurcher  bitch  and  through  her  was  able  to 
identify  the  man.  He  at  once  admitted  the 
offense.  It  was  evident  that  rather  than 
lose  his  canine  stock-in-trade,  he  would 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  “crime.”  The  Squire 
told  the  magistrates  that  he  had  tried  the 
bitch  and  found  she  could  run  down  and 
kill  six  out  of  every  seven  rabbits  put  up. 
Couldn’t  he,  even  as  a  magistrate,  keep  the 
lurcher?  “O  no!”  was  the  reply.  “We 
will  fine  the  defendant  $25,  but  you  must 
give  him  back  his  dog — she’s  his  property.” 
So  the  poacher  got  out  of  it  very  well  con¬ 
sidering  that  rabbits  are  now  worth  $1  a 
pair  (wholesale)  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
the  above  happened  and  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  rabbits  to  be  illegally  poached 
every  night  of  the  year,  there  being  no 
close  season  because  of  the  great  increase 
of  these  animals  through  the  system -^of 
trapping  that  has  destroyed  the  many  and 
various  natural  enemies  of  the  conies,  such 
as  foxes,  weasels,  etc.,  and  thus  destroyed 
the  balance  of  Nature. 

I  HAVE  before  referred  to  the  excellent 
long  dogs  of  the  Canadian  prairies  and 
it  must  be  said  that  after  the  thresh¬ 
ing  was  over  and  all  could  join  in  the  fun, 
we  saw  a  great  deal  of  sport  on  those 
great  expanses  in  what  the  late  General 
Sir  William  Butler,  in  its  early  days, 
called  “The  Great  Lone  Land.”  We  were 
Staying  about  16  miles  south  of  Rounth- 
waite  and  there  were  a  good  many  coyotes 
an  the  neighboring  bluffs.  It  really  was  a 
beautiful  though  weird  sound  to  hear  them 
in  full  cry  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down, 
as  we  lay  in  some  old  buffalo  wallows 
waiting  for  ducks  or  anything  else  to  pass 
over.  I  had  not  heard  prairie  wolves  be¬ 
fore,  and  on  whispering  over  to  mv 
mate,  I  was  informed  as  to  what  all 
the  “music”  was  about.  At  first  it  was 
thought  it  was  the  result  of  the  voices  of 
scores  of  children  as  they  were  released 
from  some  school.  A  moment’s  reflection 
was  enough  to  point  out  that  all  the  prairie 


around  there  couldn’t  produce  enough 
juveniles  to  kick  up  all  that  row!  Hence 
the  whispered  enquiry.  And  it  was  on  our 
way  home  that  the  first  hunt  was  arranged. 

Our  friends  gave  one  of  those  delightful 
farm  house  parties,  the  invitations  being 
generally  given  at  the  Church  on  Sundays. 
At  the  party  our  plans  were  laid  and  a 
meeting  place  arranged,  after  chores  were 
finished.  There  was  an  excellent  collection 
of  dogs  from  the  sportsman’s  and  broad¬ 
minded  dog  fan¬ 
cier’s  point  of  view. 

I  had  before  coursed 
kangaroo  with  cross¬ 
bred  longtails  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Here  in  Can¬ 
ada  were  dogs  of 
similar  build  and 
quite  as  handy  or 
useful  looking.  They 
were  in  capital  con¬ 
dition,  one  of  our 
friends  bringing  half 
a  dozen,  of  which 
two  were  the  result 
of  a  direct  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  fawn  or  red 
Russian  wolfhound 
dog  and  a  blue  griz¬ 
zle  Scottish  deer¬ 
hound  bitch.  They 
followed  the  sire  in 
color  and  had  the 
distinguishable  some¬ 
what  arched  loins 
and  great  depth  of 
girth  and  keel  of  the 
Russian.  As  it  after¬ 
wards  proved,  they 
were  smart  on  their 
feet  and  perfect  devils 
with  their  teeth. 

It  was  not  long 
after  we  started  that 
a.  coyote  leaped  out 
of  a  straw  pile  and 
made  the  best  of  his 
way  for  a  bluff  yon¬ 
der — his  happy  hunt¬ 


ing  ground  and  a  place  literally 
swarming  with  snow-shoe  rabbits. 
There  was  a  wild  “how,  how !” 
and  we  were  “off,”  the  men  in  sad¬ 
dles,  the  ladies  driving.  The  dogs 
converged  from  the  long  line  of 
mounted  beaters.  There  was  a 
scramble  over  the  stiff  stubbles 
that  had  not  yet  been  burnt  off.  A 
pure-bred  greyhound  led  his  field 
of  other  dogs,  and  getting  up  to  his 
snapping  game  he  turned  him  off 
and  into  the  paws  of  his  unrelenting 
enemies  which  had  almost  squeezed 
the  ghost  out  of  him  ere  we  came 
up  with  the  murderers!  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  was  an  instance  of  what  long 
dogs  could  accomplish  when  called 
upon  by  the  farmer  to  help  rid  him 
of  Em  undesirable  animal. 

I 

A  WELL-KNOWN  breeder  of 
Scottish  deerhounds,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  was,  and  I  presume 
still  is,  M.  C.  Davis  of  Melbourne. 
Now  the  deerhound,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  is  used  for  running  down 
the  kangaroo  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  island-continent.  If  a  dog 
goes  to  the  throat  of  an  old-man 
kangaroo,  it  will  be  sooner  or  later  to  his 
certain  death,  since  the  marsupial  uses  his 
tremendously  severe  cutting  claws  on  his 
hind  feet  to  protect  himself.  The  power  in 
the  hind  quarters  of  the  animal  is  very 
great.  We  have  only  to  see  the  kangaroo 
when  extended  and  in  his  enormous  leaps 
when  pursued  by  dogs  to  recognize  the 
muscles  and  sinews  of  his  hams.  Thus  it 
is  a  case  of  “keep  away  from  the  screws” 
or  the  hind  feet  of  the  ’roo  that  will  rip  a 
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The  longdog  of  Afghanistan 

dog’s  guts  out  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
butcher  in  Packing  Town!  Recognizing 
that  the  deerhound  was  fond  of  the  throat 
of  any  animal,  and  that  in  kangaroo  work, 
the  dog  had  to  be  kept  away  from  that  dan¬ 
gerous  quarter — the  game  being  stunned 
and  knocked  down  by  the  swing  of  a  stir- 
I  rup  iron  or  shot  in  the  head,  the  hunter 
■  using  a  revolver  or  whatever  is  handy — 

Mr.  Davies  set  about  breeding  a  dog  for 
dingo  killing,  since  the  dingo  or  native 
dog  of  Australia  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  pests  that  squatters  have  to 
contend  with  in  some  Darts. 


UNTING  the 

kangaroo 
is  probably  the 
oldest  outdoor  sport 
in  Australia.  It  is 
very  exciting  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  thickness 
of  the  brush,  the 
blindness  of  the 
growth,  and  the  plen¬ 
itude  of  fallen  and 
often  completely  hid¬ 
den  timber  of  all  siz¬ 
es,  a  most  exciting 
undertaking  and  one 
attended  with  consid¬ 
erable  risk.  There 
are  no  better — few  as 
good— horsemen  i  n 

the  world  as  are  the 
Anzacs,  particularly 
those  of  Australia 
who  lived  in  saddle 
and  where  even  the 
'letter-box  collectors, 
ride  and  lamplighters 
are  mounted.  The 
saddles  have  large 
knee  protectors  in 
front  and  the  seat  is 
longer  and  flatter 
than  the  usual  Eng¬ 
lish  one.  Both  men 
and  women  are  fear¬ 
less  on  a  horse.  It  is 
here  worthy  of  note 
that  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  for  the  freemen  who  arrived  in  Syd¬ 
ney  in  February,  1793,  and  to  which 
gave  the  appellation  of  Liberty  Plains,  and 
to  the  Westward  of  the  town,  was  former¬ 
ly  known  as  Kangaroo  ground.  The  “kan¬ 
garoo”  is  evidently  English,  the  earliest 
recorded  native  name  of  the  large  grey 
kangaroo  being  Patagorang ;  that  of  the 
small  grey,  Baggaray;  the  small  black, 
Wallibah.  The  natives  had  dogs  and 
hunted  with  wooden  spears  as  they  still  do. 
When  the  kangaroo-  is  jumped  there  is  a 


Now  the  domesticated  or  coursing 
dog  must  go  to  the  throat  of  the 
dingo,  just  as  our  friends  on  the 
prairie  roll  over  their  wolf.  So 
1  Davies  crossed  the  Russian  wolf¬ 
hound  on  to  some  of  his  first-class 
Scottish  deerhounds,  produced  a 
I  new  longdog  for  Australia  and 
called  them  “Strathdoon  hounds.” 
Strathdoon  was  Davies’  kennel 
prefix,  and  thus  the  “new”  variety 
,at  the  Antipodes  was  named.  They 
Iproved  to  be  excellent  dingo  killers 
and  were  much  admired  early  in 
this  cycle  when  they  were  walked 
about  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
!:iety’s  grounds  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  sheep- 
oreeders’  show  where  attend  squat¬ 
ters — owners  of  enormous  stations 
and  individually  often  possessors 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep.  They 
laid  they  thought  Davies’  new  kind 
jof  longdogs  would  be  just  the 
hing  they  wanted,  and  it  is  be- 
eved  they  were  right  in  their 


general  cry  of  “Roo !”  and  the  dogs  are 
off  after  the  fleeing  marsupial.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  at  what  a  pace  the  kangaroo  can 
go.  Their  leaps  are  simply  wonderful  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  when  they  are 
springing.  When  on  level  ground  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  glide  rather  than  jump.  One  crossed 
me  once  and  in  front  of  the  dogs.  They 
were  close  behind  him  and  he  knew  it ! 
He  chose  a  cattle  path  in  some  stunted 
brush  that  had  been  cleared  and  allowed 
to  grow  wild  again.  He  was  travelling  for 
all  he  was  worth,  and  from  my  elevated 
position  in  the  saddle,  I  had  an  excellent 
view  of  his  movement  which  reminded,  one 
of  the  easy  and  methodical  swell  of  the  sea 
waves  reaching  a  flat,  firm  sandy  strand 
on  a  perfectly  calm  day. 

Whether  or  not  the  kangaroo  puts  his 
short  fore-feet  to  the  ground  when  he  is 
pursued,  hunters  are  divided  in  opinion. 
That  he  will  more  or  less  hug  a  dog  the 
while  he  disembowels  him  is  pretty  well 
admitted.  We,  of  course,  have  all  watched 
the  antics  of  a  boxing  kangaroo;  that  is 
about  his  action — only  more  so  since  he  is 
fighting  for  his  life  and  in  the  wild  state— 
when  he  confronts  the  dogs.  There  is  little 
danger  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  marsu¬ 
pials  and  in  the  case  of  the  brushtail,  I 
have  seen  him  bound,  well  hunted,  thor¬ 
oughly  bested  and  killed  by  a  pack  of  bea¬ 
gles  about  14  in.  at  the  shoulder.  This 
was  in  Western  Australia,  the  pack  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Fremantle  Hunt  Club  and 
hunted  by  Mr.  Cairns  Candy,  only  brother 
of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  For  the 
large  kangaroo  longdogs  are  in  general 
use  in  the  country  under  notice  where  there 
is  much  hare  coursing  with  straight  bred 
greyhounds,  as  is  the  case  in  New  Zealand, 
three  days’  voyage  from  New  South  Wales. 

THE  longdogs  of  South  Africa  are 
greyhounds  and  game  ones  at  that! 

I  do  not  think  a  longtail  could  be 
asked  a  more  difficult  question  than  to  be 
slipped  to  a  bok  on  the  stormy  Veld,  after 
the  coarse  grass  has  been  burnt  off  and  the 
stumps  are  left  and  as  stiff  as  porcupine 
quills.  We  coursed  the  stembok  and  the 
•  (continued  on  page  567) 
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I’m  some  walker,  but  I  don’t  pretend  to 
compete  with  legs  as  long  as  Jock’s 


I  took  occasion  to  give  that  fool-hen  a 
fatherly  talk  which  I  hope  did  her  gopd 


Jock’s  foot  skidded  and  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  we  started  to  topple  over  backward 


A  DAY’S  LARK  AT  DINGY  BROOK  LICK 


“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  SPENDS  A  SCOTCH  SABBATH  IN  THE  WILDS  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 
AND  EXPERIENCES  THE  CHARM  AND  UNCERTAINTY  OF  HUNTING  WITH  A  CAMERA 


IT  stacked  up  to  me  like  a  quiet  Sunday 
at  Ogilvy  Brothers’  Camps  on  the  To- 
bique  River,  Oxbow,  N.  B. 

As  I  sat  on  the  front  piazza  pulling  away 
at  my  asthmatic  and  indigent  briar  pipe  an 
old  he-sea-salmon  that  would  weight  15 
or  20  pounds,  leaped  laughingly  out  of  the 
home  pool  right  in  front  of  camp,  threw 
a  saucy  summersault  and  splashed  back 
joyously.  I  was  teetering  away  on  a  chair 
when  this  happened  and  it  gave  me  such 
a  start  that  I  went  over  backward  and 
like  to  have  swallered  my  pipe !  Gee,  how 
my  fingers  itched  to  grab  my  rod,  holler 
for  a  guide  and  get  out  on  the  pool  in  a 
canoe  to  lay  a  fly  over  that  noble  fish ! 
But  it  wasn’t  any  use — there  is  no  Sunday 
salmon  fishing  on  the  Tobique.  It  is 
against  the  law.  You  are  not  allowed  to 
fish  for  salmon  even  if  you  don’t  catch 
any.  I  s’pose  that’s  why  this  old  bull- 
salmon  came  out  of  the  pool  and  winked 
one  eye  at  me  before  he  flopped  back. 

Just  then  Jock  Ogilvy,  my  guide,  came 
around  the  corner.  “Did  you  see  that 
salmon  break  a  minute  ago,  Newt?”  he 
asks.  “Did  I  see  him !”  says  I  gloomily ; 
“he  did  that  high  jump  just  for  my  special 
benefit — the  mean,  old  fat  rascal !  It’s 
tough  enough  to  have  to  sit  here  on  the 
piazza  unable  to  fish  without  being  insulted 
in  this  manner!  If  he  does  that  again  I’m 
goin’  back  in  the  woods  to  sit  on  a  log  and 
hate  myself  for  the  rest  of  the  day.”  Jock 
grinned,  but  I  think  he  felt  sorry  for  me, 
for  presently  he  says,  “Whaddye  say  we 
take  a  romp  across  to  Dingy  Brook  lack 
to  see  the  menagerie?”  “I’m  with  you,” 
says  I;  “how  far  is  it?”  “Only  five  miles,” 
says  Jock,  “and  a  good  trail.”  “Well,” 
says  I,  “I’d  walk  seventeen  miles  to  get 
away  from  these  jumpin’  fish — if  I  don’t 
I’ll  have  nervous  prostration  before  night.” 
“I’ll  be  ready  in  fifteen  minutes,”  says 
Jock,  and  he  beat  it  to  put  up  our  lunch. 

This  Dingy  Brook  Lick  proposition 
sounded  good  to  me.  I  had  been  hearing 
a  lot  about  it  from  the  other  guests  who 
had  been  there  and  had  watched  numbers 
of  moose  and  deer  come  into  the  Lick  at¬ 
tracted  by  some  saline  quality  in  the  water 
it  contained.  I  raced  to  my  room  and  got 
into  my  hiking  togs,  not  forgetting  my 
camera  and  a  supply  of  films.  I  don’t  pose 
as  any  crack-shot  with  a  camera,  but  I  gen- 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

erally  lug  one  along  when  I  go  hunting  or 
fishing  because  there  are  times  when  it 
comes  in  handy  as  a  weapon  of  self-de¬ 
fense.  But  for  lifelike  photographs  of 
monster  fish  I  have  caught  and  big  game 
animals  I  have  bagged  my  best  friends 
wouldn’t  believe  these  achievements.  But 
when  they  are  confronted  with  a  picture 
of  me  nonchalantly  holding  out  a  huge  fish 
(close  to  the  lens  of  the  camera)  or  sitting 
bravely  astride  a  mammoth  defunct  bull 
moose  which  I  have  brought  low  with  my 
trusty  rifle  (when  the  animal  was  viciously 
charging  me,  perhaps)  these  sceptics  cease 
to  scoff  and  begin  to  look  on  me  with  awe 
and  admiration.  It  also  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  should  get  some  snap-shots  of 
big  game  animals  at  close  range  I  would 
have  them  enlarged  and  present  them  with 
my  compliments  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOCK  and  I  crossed  the  Tobique  in  front 
of  camp,  leaving  the  canoe  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  then  we  struck  into  the 
woods,  following  an  old  tote  road  up  a 
gentle  grade.  Jock  Ogilvy  has  the  longest 
leg-stretch  for  his  height  of  anybody  I 
know.  He  took  the  lead  and,  believe  me, 
the  pace  he  set  was  something  fierce.  I 
had  to  trot  to  keep  up  to  him  and  before 
we’d  gone  half  a  mile  my  tongue  was  hang- 
in’  out,  my  breath  was  cornin’  in  quick, 
short  pants  and  I  was  perspirin’  very 
freely.  Then  I  wished  I  hadn’t  told  Jock 
the  day  before,  when  we  were  out  fishing, 
what  a  son-of-a-gun  of  a  walker  I  was. 
Naturally  I  didn’t  like  to  ask  him  to  go 
slower.  Finally  Jock  stops,  turns  around 
and  asks,  “Am  I  goin’  fast  enough  for  you, 
Newt?”  Soon  as  I  could  get  my  breath 
I  says,  “Why,  yes,  Jock,  you’re  movin’ 
along  plenty  fast  enough  for  me.  Course 
if  I  was  in  a  hurry  I’d  ask  you  to  speed 
fipl  but  I’m  not — this  is  a  pleasure  trip, 
you  understand,  not  a  footrace — let’s  sit 
down  and  have  a  smoke — wot  are  you 
laffin’  at?”  “I’m  not  laffin’,”  says  Jock  in¬ 
nocently,  trying  to  straighten  up  his  face. 
After  we  filled  our  pipes  Jock  tried  to  draw 
me  out  on  my  ability  as  a  hiker,  but  I  tact¬ 
fully  changed  the  subject — no  matter. how 
accomplished  a  man  may  be  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  I  dislike  to  hear  him  brag  about  it. 
When  we  proceeded  Jock  went  at  a 


slower  pace,  but  still  it  was  plenty  swift 
enough,  especially  after  we  left  the  tote- 
road  and  struck  into  the  uncharted  woods. 
Jock  said  it  was  only  five  miles  to  the  Lick, 
but  he  was  speaking  of  New  Brunswick 
miles.  A  N.  B.  mile  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  longer  than  a  U.  S.  mile,  so  if  you 
are  good  at  mental  arithmetic  you  can  fig¬ 
ure  out  how  far  we  had  to  hoof  it. 

As  we  jogged  along  I  nearly  stepped  on 
a  plump  spruce  partridge,  alias  “fool-hen.” 
She  flew  to  a  limb  about  15  feet  from  the  , 
ground  and  sat  there  rubbering  down  at 
us.  A  fool-hen  (as  her  name  implies) 
hasn’t  enough  sense  to  come  in  out  of  the 
rain.  The  law  of  self-preservation  doesn’t 
apply  to  her  at  all — she  will  almost  stand 
still  enough  to  let  you  put  salt  on  her  tail. 
“Jevver  fish  for  a  spruce  partridge,  Newt?” 
asks  Jock.  “No,”  says  I;  “wot  kind  of 
bait  do  you  use?”  For  answer  Jock 
whipped  out  his  belt  knife  and  cut  a  long 
pole  which  he  trimmed.  On  the  small  end 
of  this  he  tied  a  rawhide  shoelace  and 
made  a  running  noose  in  it.  Then  he  care¬ 
fully  raised  the  pole  until  the  noose  hung  ( 
right  in  front  of  Mrs.  Partridge’s  face, 
and  I’ll  be  jiggered  if  she  didn’t  stick  her 
fool  head  right  thru  it.  Jock  tightened 
the  noose  and  lifted  her  bodily  off  the  limb 
by  the  neck.  I  unloosed  her  quickly  and 
smoothed  her  ruffled  feathers  for  her.  She 
soon  quieted  down  under  my  caresses  and 
I  gave  her  a  severe  lecture  on  the  idiocy 
of  not  using  the  half  spoonful  of  brains 
which  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  her.  I 
told  her  that  strange  gentlemen  in  the 
woods  were  not  to  be  trusted  as  a  rule  and 
she  might  thank  her  lucky  stars  that  I  had 
a  kind  and  loving  heart.  Then  I  set  her 
on  a  limb  and  we  went  our  way.  When 
I  looked  back  the  foolish  old  lady  had 
hopped  to  the  ground  and  was  walking 
after  us!  “Newt,  you  made  a  big  hit  with 
the  old  girl,”  says  Jock.  “Yes,”  I  says 
modestly,  “I  always  was  very  popular 
among  the  ladies.” 

ABOUT  a  mile  from  the  Lick  we  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  the  brink  of  a  shallow 
but  turbulent  stream — Gulquac  Brook. 
“How  are  we  gonna  get  across?”  says  I 
curiously.  “I’m  gonna  walk,”  says  Jock, 
“and  you’re  gonna  ride — climb  on.”  With 
that  he  stooped  in  front  of  me  and  ordered 
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Meeting  the  cow  moose  unexpectedly  I 
hardly  knew  just  how  to  conduct  myself 


me  to  mount.  I  told  him  he’d  get  his  feet 
wet,  but  he  said  he  didn’t  give  a  whoop  if 
he  did.  Much  against  my  wishes  I  finally 
got  on  his  shoulders  and  draped  my  legs 
around  under  his  arms.  Then  he  arose 
and  started  across.  We  got  along  fine 
until  we  were  half  over.  I  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  breathe  easier  when  suddenly 
one  of  Jock’s  feet  skidded  and  he  lurched 
sidewise !  I  tried  to  help  him  get  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  pulled  him  over  backward ! 
Result — we  both  sat  down  with  a  splash  in 
about  14  inches  of  cold,  wet  water!  Soon 
as  I  got  unsnarled  from  Jock  I  beat  it 
ashore  wet  to  the  waist  and  he  followed 
suit  bent  double  with  laughter. 

“You  did  that  on  purpose!”  I  gurgles. 
‘‘No,  I  didn’t,  Newt — honest,”  giggles 
Jock;  “you  pushed  my  hat  down  over  my 
eyes  and  I  couldn’t  see  where  I  was  step- 
pin’.”  “That’s  right — blame  it  all  on  me,” 
I  growls;  “if  we’d  both  waded  over  in  the 
first  place  we’d  only  have  got  our  feet  wet. 
whereas  now  look- at  us!”  Jock  seemed 
to  think  it  was  a  great  joke,  altho  he 
was  moister  than  I  was — which  was  some 
consolation.  We  partly  disrobed  and 
.wrung  out  our  clothing.  Then  we  dressed 
and  jogged  on  another  half  mile  when  we 
icame  to  an  old  lumber  camp.  It  was  nearly 
noon,  so  here  we  paused  long  enough  to 
boil  tea  and  eat  our  lunch,  deciding  to 
spend  the  afternoon  hours  at  the  Lick. 

AFTER  a  short  smoke  Jock  took  the 
lead  and  we  proceeded  cautiously. 
Bye  and  bye  we  crossed  several  game 
rails  deeply  worn  into  the  turf  by  the 
roofs  of  countless  generations  of  moose 
md  deer  who  had  journeyed  to  this  saline 
ilecca.  We  were  now  walking  in  one  of 
hese  trails  that  serpentined  in  and  out 
imong  the  trees.  Jock  motioned  me  up 
nd  whispered  to  go  ahead  and  to  go  softly 
>ecause  the  Lick  was  not  more  than  ioo 
eet  in  advance.  Jock  had  detoured  so 
fiat  the  light  breeze  blew  in  our  faces. 
As  I  pussy-footed  it  along  that  game  trail 
nder  a  thick  canopy  of  foliage  I  turned 
corner  and  there,  not  more  than  io  feet 
rom  me,  was  a  big  cow  moose  standing 
uietly  and  looking  me  right  in  the  eye ! 
was  not  only  surprised,  but  embarrassed 
-I  am  not  in  the  custom  of  making  the 
cquaintance  of  lady  mooses — I  mean  lady 
leese,  without  a  formal  introduction.  I 
olitely  lifted  my  hat  to  her — or,  rather, 
ly  hair  lifted  my  hat  for  me !  I  was  try- 
ig  to  decide  whether  to  climb  a  tree,  or 
etreat  when  she  ponderously  swung  off 
le  trail  and  with  swift  and  surprisingly 
oiseless  strides,  drifted  into  the  brush.  It 
as  evident  she  had  been  after  a  few  swal- 


Ambushed  in  the  brush  we  watched  the 
deer  and  moose  menagerie  come  and  go 


lows  of  tonic  and  was  on  her  way  out. 

When  my  pulse  was  back  to  normal  I 
soft-shoed  it  forward  again  with  Jock  at 
my  heels  and  we  were  presently  able  to 
peep  into  Dingy  Brook  Lick,  the  source  of 
Dingy  Brook.  Let  me  briefly  describe  it : 

This  quiet  and  dingy  spot  in  the  forest’s 
depths  is  perhaps  200  feet  long  and  75 
wide,  oval  shaped  somewhat  like  a  steak- 
platter,  with  a  low  ridge  around  its  edge. 
The  surface  is  comparatively  flat,  stony 
and  nude  of  trees  or  vegetation.  Here  and 
there  are  shallow,  muddy  pools,  only  a  few 
inches  deep  and  it  is  this  unappetizing 
looking  water  the  animals  journey  from 
miles  in  all  directions  to  drink.  Bright 
sunlight  flooded  the  spot. 

AT  the  farther  end  of  the  Lick  stood 
two  handsome  does.  We  crawled 
over  the  edge  of  the  “platter”  and  con¬ 
cealed  ourselves  behind  a  screen  of  thick 
brush.  With  his  knife  Jock  quietly  trimmed 
a  peep-hole  so  we  could  command  a  view 
of  the  Lick.  Then  I  got  my  camera  in 
hand  and  we  settled  down  to  wait  and 
watch;  Apparently  the  does  heard  us,  but 
didn’t  see  us  or  scent  us.  They  were  ner¬ 
vous,  however,  and  shortly  both  skulked 
off  out  of  sight.  By  this  time  the  black- 
flies  had  found  us.  Jock  passed  me  his 
bottle  of  home-made  dope  which  I  smeared 
on  my  face  and  hands.  It  was  black,  evil 
looking  stuff  that  would  make  any  self- 
respecting  skunk  feel  that  it  had  lived  in 
vain,  but  it  sure  did  discourage  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  black-flies. 

Perhaps  10  minutes  passed.  There  was 
a  movement  in  the  brush  opposite  and  pres¬ 
ently  a  big,  stately  doe  tip-toed  in  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  babies — two  of  the  cutest 
late-spring  freckled  fawns  you  ever  clapped 
your  eyes  on.  The  mother  came  on  cau¬ 
tiously  to  one  of  the  choicest  pools  about 
25  feet  from  us  and  lowering  her  head 
began  to  greedily  drink  that  muddy  water. 
The  two  youngsters  ran  up  eagerly  and 
thrusting  their  little  muzzles  in  close  be¬ 
side  their  mother’s,  took  a  swallow.  Then 
they  drew  back  and  shook  their  heads  for 
all  the  world  like  a  couple  of  kids  who 
have  been  given  a  dose  of  nasty  medicine 
as  much  as  to  say,  “Gee,  that’s  rotten, 
mother ! — how  can  you  ever  drink  it !”  I 
aimed  the  camera  at  the  trio  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  At  the  click  of  the  shutter 
“Mother”  snapped  up  her  head  and  gazed 
at  our  “blind”  with  big  wondering  eyes  in 
which  suspicion  was  plain.  Then  she 
turned  and  walked  briskly  toward  cover, 
her  offspring  trotting  meekly  along  behind- 
At  the  edge  of  the  brush  she  paused  long 
enough  to  look  suspiciously  toward  us 


The. big  doe  and  her  two  freckled  babies 
interested  me  very  much  indeed 


again,  then  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

Hardly  had  this  trio  made  their  exit 
untd  from  the  opposite  side  entered  Mr. 
Bulliam  Moose,  but  he  entered  on  the 
“safety  first”  basis.  With  only  his 
head  in  sight  (crowned,  by  the  way,  with 
a  handsome  set  of  half-grown  antlers  in 
the  velvet)  he  stopped  to  sniff,  listen  and 
give  the  Lick  the  once-over.  This  took 
him  probably  five  minutes.  Satisfied  that 
all  was  well  he  came  slowly  and  boldly  in, 
as  handsome  a  forest  monarch  as  you 
could  wish  to  see.  At  a  puddle  50  feet 
from  us  he  drank  deep.  When  I  snapped 
him  he  either  didn  t  hear  the  click  or  paid 
no  attention  to  it. 

While  he  stood  there  a  cow  moose  poked 
her  head  in  below  him  to  look  things  over. 
She  saw  the  bull,  but  he  didn’t  see  her— 
not  until  she  stepped  forth  and  walked  de¬ 
terminedly  toward  him.  Right  on  she  came 
with  a  nasty  glint  in  her  eye  and  the  stiff 
hair  on  her  neck  began  to  rise.  I  don’t 
know  what  made  her  take  a  dislike  to  the 
bull— unless  he  got  fresh  and  tried  to  flirt 
with  her.  At  any  rate  when  she  had  come 
up  within  a  few  feet  of  Mr.  Bull  without 
stopping  and  looking  more  disagreeable 
than  ever,  he  stepped  quietly  and  polite'ly 
aside  while  Madam  Moose  appropriated  the 
pool  where  he  had  been  drinking.  The 
Bull  stood  sheepishly  aside  for  a  moment 
as  much  as  to  say,  “Ladies  first,  always,” 
then  he  seemed  to  remember  an  appoint¬ 
ment  he  had  and  walked  out  of  the  Lick 
with  considerable  .  less  pride  than  he 
brought  in. 

The  cow  watched  him  out  of  sight,  then 
she  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  she 
had  entered  and  gave  a  low,  caressing,  gut¬ 
tural  grunt.  At  this  signal  out  wabbled  an 
awkward  big,  little  mouse-colored  boy- 
moosie.  Mother  had  left  him  under  cover 
while  she  came  in  to  reconnoiter.  That 
grunt,  interpreted,  said,  “Come  on,  my  son 
—everything’s  all  right.”  The  mother 
drank  with  great  gusto,  but  this  saline  dope 
didn’t  interest  her*  calf  in  the  least.  He 
lay  down  in  the  sun  close  to  her  and  closed 
his  eyes,  but  he  wasn’t  asleep  because  he 
kept  his  jaws  going  busily.  If  a  calf  moose 
has  a  cud  that’s  what  he  was  chewing. 

I  TURNED  the  camera  on  mother  and 
child  and  snapped.  Mrs.  Moose  re¬ 
mained  about  xo  minutes  and  drank 
three  times,  then  she  started  out  toward 
the  upper  end  of  the  Lick  which  brought 
her  within  15  feet  of  us.  She  passed  chose 
to  her  calf,  but  paid  him  no  attention.  She 
had  taken  only  a  few  steps  from  him,  how¬ 
ever,  before  he  “woke  up,”  rubbered  after 
(continued  on  page  564) 
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THE  MISSOURI  SLOPE  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

NO  PLACE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  THEN  AFFORDED  SUCH  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WILD¬ 
FOWL  SHOOTING  AS  THE  NUMBER  OF  DUCKS  AND  GEESE  RAN  WELL  INTO  BILLIONS 

By  CHARLES  H.  BABBITT 


OW  dear  to  this  heart  are  the 
scenes  of  ray  childhood 
When  fond  recollection  presents 
them  to  view.” 

In  these  opening  lines  of  “ The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket ’’  Samuel  Woodworth  has 
expressed  a  sentiment  entertained  by  al¬ 
most  every  civilized  person. 

My  earliest  recollection  carries  me  back 
to  the  days  of  infancy,  in  a  little  log  cabin 
on  the  west  (right)  bank  of  the  Des 
Moines  River  in  what  afterward  became 
Marion  County,  Iowa,  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  lifetime  of  the  territorial  form  of 
government  of  that  now  great  and  pros¬ 
perous  commonwealth. 

There  lived  my  father  with  his  family — 
wife,  daughter  and  son— three  miles  from 
the  nearest  white  neighbors  and,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  among  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians.  We  were  on  most  intimate  terms 
with  these  noble  red  men  from  whom  we 
received  many  visits.  Frequently  as  many 
as  a  dozen  of  them,  paddling  up  or  down 
the  river  in  their  big  basswood  canoes, 
would  land  at  our  door,  come  in  and  say 
“How!”  and  partake  of  the  corn  bread, 
bacon  and  beans  which,  supplemented  by 
the  game  meats  procured  by  the  handy 
rifleman  of  the  house  and  vegetables  from 
the  garden,  constituted  our  commissary. 

My  father  (Lysander  W.  Babbitt)  was  a 
native  of  New'  York  State;  w'as  brought  up 
on.  the  “Old  Ridge  Road”  not  far  from 
where  roll  the  waves  of  Lake  Ontario. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  gunsmith  at  Lock- 
port  and,  upon  completing  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  anticipated  Horace  Greeley’s  advice — 
“Go  West,  young  man” — by  removing  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  set  up  his  shop. 
After  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  lakeside  city 
he  hied  him  onward  to  the  little  town  of 
Flint  Hills,  on  the  west  (right)  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  (now  Burlington,  Iowa), 
and  established  himself  in  business. 

This  little  hamlet  soon  became  too  met¬ 
ropolitan  for  him,  however,  and  he  sought 
relief  in  the  wilds.  Leaving  his  shop  and 
his  family  in  the  care  of  friends,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  adventurous  companions,  he 
went  on  expeditions  of  exploration  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  River  Des  Moines — 
away  up  into  the  unceded  Indian  country 
where  few  white  men  had  been  before,  and 
for  tw'o  winters  engaged  in  hunting  and 
trapping  with  St.  Louis  as  the  market  for 
the  products.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  and  learned  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  friendship 
heretofore  mentioned. 

When  the  lower  Des  Moines  country  was 
opened  to  settlement  he  trekked  westward 
and  built  the  little  log  cabin  upon  a  site 
which  he  had  much  admired  during  the 
visits  to  the  section.  He  carried  his  tools 
with  him  and  frequently  used  them  in  jobs 
of  ordinary  blacksmithing  as  well  as  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  firearms  of  the  pioneers. 


Charles  H.  Babbitt 


HE  reader  of  these  interesting 
reminiscences  is  referred  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  this  issue 
wherein  is  republished  Mr.  Babbitt’s 
friendly  comment  on  the  first  issue 
of  Forest  and  Stream,  nearly  half 
a  century  ago.  [Editors.] 


WE  removed  from  the  cabin  to  a  point 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  seat  of 
justice  for  the  proposed  new  county 
(presently  named  Knoxville),  where  for 
a  time  he  plied  his  trade  but  soon  became 
interested  in  merchandising,  milling  and 
manufacturing,  though  he  never  lost  his 
love  for  the  gun.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
rifle  shots  in  the  region  and  frequently 
killed  ducks,  wild  pigeons  and  other  feath¬ 
ered  game  in  flight.  The  double  shotgun 
was  then  an  unknown  weapon  in  that  lo¬ 
cality.  The  old  flintlock  army  musket,  the 
heavy  smoothbore,  and  an  occasional  bell¬ 
mouthed  yager  were  the  guns  most  com¬ 
monly  in  use. 

While  living  in  the  cabin  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  out  of  touch  with  other  peo¬ 
ple,  there  was  little  to  occupy  my  father’s 
leisure  moments ;  so  he  amused  himself  by 
hunting  and  practicing  target  shooting  with 
rifle.  Before  I  was  two  years  old  he  used 
to  aim  the  piece  for  me,  tell  me  when  to 
pull  the  trigger,  and  compliment  me  on  my 
markmanship.  My  first  shot  at  a  living 
object  was  in  the  early  part  of  1845.  An 


old  jim  crow,  upon  a  dry  limb  not  far 
from  our  cabin,  was  “caw,  caw,  cawing" 
himself  hoarse  when,  taking  down  the  rifle 
my  father  called  me  and  said : 

“Now,  Boy,  let’s  kill  that  fellow.” 

Carefully  sighting  the  gun  he  told  me  to 
pull.  I  pulled,  and  the  crow  departed  in 
great  haste. 

“Ah,  we  missed  him,”  said  my  father. 

“Yes,"  I  said,  “but  we  made  him  quit  the 
place.” 

Afterward  “made  him  quit  the  place” 
became  a  sort  of  by-phrase  in  our  family 
whenever  occasion  arose  where  it  might 
be  aptly  used.  With  such  a  daddy  and 
such  training  it  was  but  natural  that  I 
should  become  devoted  to  the  gun  and  a 
lover  of  all  out  doors. 

After  a  few  years  at  Knoxville  we  again 
moved  westward  over  the  beautiful  rolling 
prairie  land,  flecked  with  the  flowers  of 
May,  to  the  Mormon  town  of  Kanesville, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  within  the  recently 
vacated  “Pottawattamie  Indian  Country,” 
the  name  of  which  had  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  been  decreed  to  be  Council  Bluffs  City. 

There,  at  a  little  more  than  ten  years  of 
age,  I  became  the  proud  owner  of  a  double 
shotgun  and  was  carefully  instructed  in 
regard  to  handling  it.  ■  It  was  not  until 
three  years  later,  however,  that  I  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  hunting  unless  accompanied 
by  my  father,  though  in  the  meantime  1 
had  become  a  fairly  expert  wing  shot. 

WESTERN  IOWA  or,  as  we  called  it 
the  “Missouri  Slope,”  was  a  great 
natural  habitat  for  wild  animals  and 
birds  of  game  and  other  species.  In  the 
northern  part  elk  (wapiti)  were  found  in 
herds  in  the  winter ;  the  common  red  deer 
was  plentiful  the  year  round;  rabbits  and 
squirrels  were  there  in  numbers  beyond 
reasonable  requirements ;  wild  turkeys  bred 
by  thousands;  prairie  chickens  (pinnated 
grouse)  covered  the  entire  open  country; 
but  the  ruffed  grouse  was  unknown.  Dur¬ 
ing  twenty  years  of  gunning  in  that  region 
I  never  saw  one  of  the  latter  nor  heard  of 
one  being  killed  there,  though  they  were 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Quail 
were  as  numerous  as  they  were  toothsome, 
and  the  wood  pigeon  was  there  in  great 
flocks.  We  had  some  black  bear;  many 
wild  (bob)  cats;  now  and  then  a  panther 
(puma,  cougar  or  mountain  lion,  choose 
your  own  name  for  him)  ;  occasionally  an 
ordinary  lynx,  and  wolves  of  several  varie¬ 
ties  (mostly  coyotes)  more  numerous  than 
desirable.  The  streams  and  lakes  abound¬ 
ed  with  fish  and  afforded  homes  for  beaver, 
otter,  mink  and  muskrats,  while  the  ring¬ 
tailed  raccoon  was  omnipresent. 

I  think  that  it  may  be  said  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction  that,  except  in 
the  more  northerly  breeding  ground?  or  the 
far  southern  winter  quarters,  no  place  in 
the  United  States  then  afforded  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  wild-fowl  shooting  as  did  the 
Missouri  River  valley.  Even  now,  when 
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we  are  so  accustomed  to  talk  in  billions, 
it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  say  what 
numbers  of  geese  (including  the  several 
families  of  brant)  ;  ducks  of  many  species ; 
swan,  pelican,  sand-hill  cranes,  and  other 
migratory  water  birds  passed  up  and  down 
that  stream  in  their  semi-annual  travels. 
They  were  absolutely  innumerable.  Early 
western  gunners  paid  no  attention  to  wood¬ 
cock,  jack-snipe,  curlew,  or  any  of  the 
plover  family,  though  their  number  was 
beyond  computation. 

The  city  of  Council  Bluffs,  now  extend¬ 
ing  widely  over  the  Missouri  River  bottom 
lands,  developed  from  a  Mormon  settle¬ 
ment  made  in  1846  and  originally  known  as 
Miller’s  Hollow,  later  officially  christened 
Kanesville  by  the  “Saints,”  located  in  a 
small  valley  among  rugged  bluffs  that  rise 
to  heights  of  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
little  stream  called  Indian  creek.  At  di¬ 
stances  ranging  from  one  mile  to  two  and 
one  half  miles  from  the  original  settlement 
Mosquito  Creek  half  encircled  the  site,  on 
the  east  and  south,  flowing  through  a  val¬ 
ley,  varying  in  width  from  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  upward  of  a  mile,  on  each  side  of 
which  arose  bluffs  or  hills  similar  to  those 
among  which  the  old  town  nestled,  and 
passed  out  to  the  river  bottom  through  a 
narrow  opening  about  a  mile  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  town. 

THE  winter  of  1856-57  was  the  most 
severe  experienced  by  the  pioneer 
s&VWers  in  that  region  and  it  has  not 
been  equalled  since.  Snow  fell  early  in 
the  season  and  accumulated  from  month 
to  month  until  it  reached  an  average  level 
depth  of  from  two  feet  to  thirty  inches, 
drifting  in  many  places  to  such  heights  that 
one  might  drive  over  the  tops  of  farm 
fences  without  knowledge  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Cold  rains,  sleet,  and  continuous 
freezing  temperatures  formed  a  heavy  crust 
on  the  snow  of  such  strength  that,  save  in 
spots  where  the  hazel  bushes  or  other  growth 
came  near  the  surface,  one  might  safely 
walk  upon  it  without  the  aid  of  snow  shoes. 
Throughout  the  entire  Missouri  Slope  this 
was  known  among  the  people  for  many 
years  as  “the  winter  of  the  deep  snow.” 
The  result,  insofar  as  wild  life  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  the  practical  annihilation  of  the 
quail  and  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
wild  turkeys  and  the  deer.  The  latter,  un¬ 
able  to  escape  their  enemies,  because  of 
plunging  through  the  ice  crust  when  at¬ 
tempting  to  run,  became  easy  victims  to  the 
coyotes  and  other  carnivorous  animals  as 
well  as  of  brutal  men  who  run  them  down 
and,  in  many  instances,  slew  them  with 
knives,  hatches  and  axes.  They  were  so 
starved  and  emaciated  as  to  be  almost  use¬ 
less  for  food  purposes ;  yet  men  killed  them 
for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  the  killing;  and, 
after  extracting  the  least  bad  portions, 
either  left  the  carcasses  where  they  fell, 
threw  them  to  the  hogs  or  fed  them  to  their 
yellow  dogs. 

This  mantle  of  ice  and  snow  remained 
until  late  in  the  spring  (a  very  unusual  oc- 
turrence  in  that  locality),  and  was  suddenly 
|  [removed  by  soft  southern  winds  and  warm 
rain  torrential  in  character,  resulting  in 
herefore  unheard-of  high  freshets  in  all 
af  the  streams.  The  Mosquito  valley  was 


submerged  from  hill  to  hill  for  many  miles 
along  its  course  and  thousands  of  bushels 
of  corn,  which  had  been  left  standing  in  the 
valley  fields  in  shocks,  as  was  the  custom 
among  the  early  farmers,  were  swept  down 
the  stream,  spread  over  the  valley  bottoms 
and  deposited  among  the  silt  as  the  waters 
receded.  This  occurred  at  the  very  time 
when  the  northward  flight  of  the  migratory 
waterfowl  was  at  its  height. 

The  excellent  feeding  ground  thus  cre¬ 
ated  was  soon  discovered  by  the  birds, 
especially  the  ducks,  and  they  swarmed  to 
and  fro,  into  and  out  of  the  valley,  from 
the  little  lakes  dotted  over  the  Missouri 
River  bottoms  and  the  sand  bars  in  the 
river,  where  their  nights  were  spent.  One 
continuous  stream  coming  and  going  from 
early  dawn  to  dewy  eve,  all  passing 
through  the  narrow  gorge  where  the  creek 
debouched  upon  the  plain,  at  such  low  ele¬ 
vation  that  there  was  no  time — probably 
not  one  minute — during  the  live-long  day 
when  a  gunner  stationed  near  the  creek,  for 
half  a  mile  or  more  above  the  gorge,  had 
not  birds  within  his  range.  The  whirring 
of  the  wings  was  like  the  roar  of  a  wind 
storm.  So  numerous  were  the  ducks,  and 
so  closely  packed  in  flight  were  they,  cover 
for  the  shooter  was  of  no  consequence. 

Spring  shooting  was  not  then  taboo 
(more’s  the  pity)  and  those  pioneers  knew 
no  better  than  to  kill  as  many  birds  as  they 
could,  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other. 
They  had  no  thought,  and  would  not  have 
believed  had  suggestion  to  such  effect  been 
made,  that  the  apparently  inexhaustible 
supply  of  ducks  could  ever  become  extin¬ 
guished.  As  one  of  the  sinners  I  offer  this 
poor  apology,  lame  as,  it  may  appear  to 
those  who  may  be  unable  to  comprehend 
the  situation  as  I  have  tried  to  present  it. 

The  wonderful  flight,  so  unsatisfactorily 
described  because  of  lack  of  vocabulary  to 
adequately  present  the  facts,  continued  for 
something  like  a  week  during  which  there 
were  many  gunners  upon  the  ground. 
There  were  no  breech-loading  shotguns  in 
that  section  then.  A  few  had  double  bar¬ 
rels;  some  old-fashioned  English  single 
fowling  pieces ;  others  heavy  smooth  bores, 
or  discarded  Harper’s  Ferry  flintlock  musk¬ 
ets  altered  to  percussion  fire,  which  latter 
was  described  in  a  magazine  article  recently 
published  as  “about  as  shapely  as  a  crow¬ 
bar;  almost  as  heavy,  and  only  a  little  more 
deadly  at  twenty  yards.”  Some  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  expert  among  the  gun¬ 
ners  participating  in  the  massacre  herein 
mentioned  made  a  daily  average  bag  of 
more  than  a  hundred  birds  each  during  the 
period  of  the  flight. 

ONE  morning  at  about  eight  o’clock, 
when  the  opportunity  for  murder  was 
at  the  maximum,  my  father  and  I 
walked  over  the  hills  from  our  home,  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  mile  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  shooting  ground,  to  participate  in  the 
sport  (  ?)  of  which  we  had  received  glow¬ 
ing  accounts.  We  found  a  number  of 
shooters  already  there;  so,  selecting  the 
most  desirable  unoccupied  stands,  we  began 
firing  into  the  passing  throng  of  innocents. 
By  eleven  o’clock  our  supply  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  exhausted  and  we  were  compelled 
to  retire.  Our  little  raid  resulted  in  a  joint 
»bag  of  nearly  one  hundred  ducks,  chiefly 


redheads,  of  which  number,  it  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  say,  father  was  responsible 
for  the  greater  share. 

Among  those  engaged  in  killing  that 

morning  were  Wicks  M -  and  Shep 

McF - ;  the  former  a  crack  shot  and 

the  latter  one  of  those  who  always  carried 
a  loaded  flask  on  gunning  trips — (and  used 

it).  M - was  scoring  at  nearly  every 

shot  while  McF -  was  missing  with  a 

regularity  remarkable.  After  an  hour  or 

so,  as  one  of  M - ’s  birds  was  falling 

near  McF- — - ,  the  latter  fired  at  it  right 

and  left. 

“Here,”  cried  M - ,  “Shep,  why  in  the 

devil  are  you  shooting  at  my  dead  bird  ?” 

“Well,  begad,”  explained  McF - ,  “I’ve 

been  shooting  here  all  morning  and  have’nt 
got  a  d — d  thing,  and  I  wanted  to  hear 
something  drap  after  I  shot.” 

A  mile  or  more  below  the  point  where 
the  Mosquito  emerged  from  the  hills  Pony 
Creek  spread  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs 
forming  a  small  lake  and  great  marsh, 
wherein  grew  wild  rice,  celery  and  other 
delectable  foods  for  aquatic  birds,  and  this 
was  a  famous  resort  of  wild  geese  and 
brant  in  ye  olden  time.  I  bagged  six  Can¬ 
ada  geese  there  in  less  than  one  hour  one 
late  October  morning. 

On  the  hillsides  above  the  little  lake  the 
new  grass  shoots  of  early  spring  were 
tempting  morsels  for  the  birds,  especially 
white  brant.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
hundred  acres  of  this  upland,  blackened  as 
it  was  by  late  prairie  fires,  so  covered  by 
white  brant  on  a  late  afternoon  in  spring; 
as  to  suggest,  when  viewed  at  a  distance,, 
that  a  recent  snow  storm  had  visited  the 
spot.  How  many  birds  there  were  to  the- 
acre  would  be  difficult  to  estimate ;  per¬ 
haps  forty  thousand  would  not  be  an  'exag¬ 
geration.  The  flesh  of  these  birds  was; 
inferior,  but  they  made  an  easy  target  and 
came  down  with  a  thud  pleasing  to  the 
ear  of  the  ruthless  slayer,  and  were  far  less 
wary  of  the  gunner  than  their  great  and 
wise  gray  cousins  whose  “honk,  honk,” 
from  high  in  the  air,  comes  like  a  cheerful 
bugle  call  causing  a  tingle  in  the  blood  of 
the  lover  of  shooting  when  first  heard  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 

IT  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  of  the 
birds  slaughtered  as  herein  described 
were  mere  victims  to  the  lust  for  killing. 
It  was  usual  among  the  hunters  of  that 
early  day  to  distribute  a  portion  of  each 
day’s  bag  among  non-shooting  neighbors. 
Much  of  the  flesh  was  put  in  pickle  and 
preserved  for  winter  use,  and  the  feathers 
were  conserved  and  built  into  that  old- 
fashioned  family  comfort  known  as  the 
feather  bed.  The  wings  from  the  larger 
birds  afforded  material  for  and  excellently 
served  the  purpose  of  dusters  about  the 
home,  occupying  a  place  now  supplied  by 
bristle  brushes  manufactured  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  requiring  costly  transportation. 

From  my  own  shooting  during  several 
seasons,  in  the  early  sixties  (before  and 
after  marriage),  were  made  a  large  feather 
bed  and  several  bolsters  and  pillows  such 
as  our  daddies  used,  and  some  of  those 
feathers  are  still  doing  duty  in  my  home 
in  the  form  of  pillows,  cushions,  etc.  My 
wife  says  that,  in  memory,  she  can  yet  feel 
the  sore  fingers  acquired  by  the  plucking. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN’S  CAMERA  AND  ITS  STORY 

THE  SMALLEST  CAMERA  CAN  TELL  THE  STORY  OF  A  TRIP  MORE  VIVIDLY  THAN  CAN 
THE  WEIGHTIEST  DICTIONARY,  AND  WITH  INFINITELY  MORE  HUMAN  INTEREST 

By  EUGENE  S.  ANDERSON 


BANG!  You’ve  missed!  Bang!  You’ve 
got  him !  And  you’re  mighty  lucky  to 
have  had  a  chance  to  pull  the  trigger 
twice.  With  the  camera  it  is  a  different 
story.  Make  a  miss  and  you  get  no  second 
shot — just  a  chance  to  cuss  and  ask  “What 
the  Sam  Hill  I  did  wrong  in  shooting  that 
negative.”  It  is  not  likely  that  you 
will  be  able  to  retrace  your  steps  to 
make  a  better  negative. 

At  that,  we  sportsmen  are  an  incon¬ 
sistent  set  of  chaps.  The  Editor  is 
fairly  bald  headed  answering  our 
questions  on  the  fine  points  of  our 
shooting  irons.  (I’ve  never  seen  the 
gentleman,  but  I  feel  sure  my  state¬ 
ment  is  correct.)  But  nearly  every 
man  jack  of  us  will  tote  a  camera 
along  on  the  trail,  use  it  on  trust,  cuss 
it  when  the  pictures  are  N.  G.,  and 
load  it  up  again  without  troubling  to 
find  the  cause  of  “those  rotten  pic¬ 
tures.”  Why,  boys,  the  camera  is  just 
as  much  an  instrument  of  precision 
and  just  as  delicately  adjusted  as  your 
guns ;  it  is  plain  horse  sense  that  you 
must  know  the  fine  points  of  either 
one  of  them  and  shoot  straight  if 
you’re  going  to  bring  home  the  bacon, 
whether  that  happens  to  be  the  horns 
of  a  big  buck  or  a  picture  of  him. 

Just  get  a  good  bead  on  that  last 
sentence  and  you’ll  make  a  bull’s-eye 
if  you  notice  that  it  says  “shoot 
straight”  and  not  “shoot  quick.”  The 
trouble  with  us  Americans  is  that  we 
are  a  crowd  of  “speed  artists”  and  try 
to  take  everything  on  high,  instead  of 
throwing  her  into  second  once  in  a 
while.  So,  with  a  camera,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  make  snapshots  of  every¬ 
thing,  regardless  of  light  or  subject 
conditions;  one  might  as  well  tackle 
big  game  with  a  pop  gun. 

Getting  down  to  real  facts,  the  chief 
photographic  sin  of  the  sportsman- 
photographer  is  under-exposure.  When 
the  camera  is  held  in  the  hand, 
about  the  slowest  shutter  speed  which 
can  be  used  without  danger  of  blurr¬ 
ing  the  image  is  1/25  second ;  even 
with  fast  anastigmat  lenses,  this  ex¬ 
posure  is  too  short  to  get  good  detail 
in  the  shadows  except  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  The  sportsman  is  a  dweller  of  the 
woods  and  stream  banks,  however,  and 
there  the  sunlight  is  subdued  and  lessened 
by  heavy  foliage.  The  snapshot  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  get  detail  except  where  direct  sun¬ 
light  filters  through,  and  the  rest  of  the 
negative  will  be  clear,  printing  coal  black 
on  the  picture.  Ever  make  a  picture  of 
your  pal  fishing  in  a  rocky  ravine,  his  head 
covered  perhaps  by  a  broad  brimmed  hat 
which  shaded  his  face?  Snapshot?  Didn’t 
his  features  resemble  those  of  a  typical 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  one  whose  for¬ 
bears  were  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Africa  through  the  medium  of  some 


of  our  Puritan  forefathers?  I’ve  made 
pictures  of  this  kind,  and  ten  to  one  you 
have,  too ! 

One  reason  that  the  snapshot  is  so  preva¬ 
lent  is  because  it  seems  to  be  a  bother  to 
carry  a  tripod  or  to  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  what  the  correct  exposure  should  be. 


In  regard  to  the  first  objection,  it  should 
be  admitted  that  since  the  sportsman  usu¬ 
ally  travels  light,  there  is  some  ground  for 
his  objection.  But  recently  there  has  been 
marketed  the  little  clamp  mentioned  last 
month  in  “The  Use  of  the  Sportsman’s 
Camera,”  which  is  so  light  and  compact 
that  it  adds  to  the  outfit  practically  nothing 
in  weight  or  bulk,  and  is  so  important  that 
the  man  who  really  values  the  record  of  a 
trip  should  not  fail  to  provide  the  clamp 
in  case  he  refuses  to  carry  a  tripod.  This 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  simple  matter  for  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  photographer  to  estimate  exposures 
under  unusual  conditions.  There  are,  how* 


ever,  a  number  of  devices  on  the  market 
which  tell  practically  at  a  glance,  the  ap¬ 
proximate  exposure  for  all  possible  sub¬ 
jects  and  light  conditions.  As  exposure  is 
not  a  mathematically  exact  quantity,  these 
devices  are  very  satisfactory.  A  small  cel¬ 
luloid  disk,  fitting  flat  in  your  breast 
pocket,  takes  up  no  room,  weighs  noth¬ 
ing  gives  exposure  at  a  glance — why 
waste  films  and  lose  a  precious  record? 
Take  my  word  for  it — I’ve  been  there 
good  and  plenty — full  exposure,  using 
a  tripod  or  tripod  clamp,  rather  than 
the  making  of  snapshots,  is  half  the 
battle  in  your  shooting  with  the  camera 
when  on  the  trail.  Partner,  I’m  a  sen¬ 
sitive  soul,  but  I’ll  show  you  that  I 
know  whereof  I  speak;  behold  an  early 
fizzle,  illustrated  at  the  'left. 

you  take  my  word  abcut 
the  need  of  full  exposure,  and  let 
us  get  along  to  something  less 
technical,  and  equally  important.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  have  been  out  on  a  bully  good 
trip ;  you  have  had  such  a  corking  good 
time  that  you  want  to  spread  the  news, 
in  no  better  way  perhaps  than  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  little  yarn  for  Forest  and  Stream. 
Did  you  ever  try  it?  Didn’t  you  find 
that  what  you  put  down  in  black  and 
white  lacked  a  woodsy  color  and  smell 
— somehow  or  other  it  didn’t  have  all, 
the  enthusiasm  and  “pep”  that  you 
wanted  it  to  have?  What’s  the  answer? 
Spontaneity.  And  with  pictures  it  is 
just  the  same.  They  must  be  natural, 
lifelike,  and  spontaneous  if  they. are  to. 
tell  a  story.  Anyone  can  make  a  rec-i 
ord  picture;  what  we  want  is  story¬ 
telling  pictures.  Take  a  concrete  case:i 
Your  pal  has  brought  down  a  big  buck; 
what  did  he  do?  Did  he  say,  “That 
was  the  best  shot  ever  made  in  thisl 
country,  and  you  ought  to  be  proud  to 
associate  with  a  clever  chap  like  ME?’’! 
Blazes  !  No  !  Chances  are  he  started 
on  a  dead  run  for  the  buck,  yelling 
like  a  Comanche,  stubbing  his  toe  as  he> 
ran,  and  otherwise  acting  like  an  eight-, 
year  old  that  has  plugged  his  first 
woodchuck!  Well,  how  are  you  going 
to  make  the  photograph?  Suppose  you 
pose  him  with  one  foot  on  the  horns  of  the' 
fallen  buck,  rifle  upright  with  the  butt 
resting  on  the  knee  of  the  uplifted  leg, 
chest  bulged  out,  eyes  staring  at  the  cam¬ 
era  !  You’ve  seen  this  kind  of  picture: 
Say,  pard,  did  Steve  look  that  way  wher 
he  saw  that  buck  drop?  Did  he?  Ht 
didn’t?  Then  why  illustrate  your  yarr 
with  a  picture  of  Steve  doing  some 
thing  that  he  wouldn’t  have  done  i: 
you  hadn’t  set  him  up  to  look  like  a 
little  tin  god  on  inspection?  It  wasn’ 
Steve’s  fault — it  was  yours.  While  h<, 
was  so  exuberant  over  his  kill,  he  die 
half  a  dozen  things  that  you  could  have 
caught  with  that  camera,  and  every  one  oi 


1 UPPOSE 


A  slow  snapshot  in  the  deep  woods — the  beau¬ 
tiful  birch  trail  up  Mt.  Greylock  in  the  Berk- 
shires.  Had  a  tripod  been  used,  and  sufficient 
exposure  been  given,  there  would  have  been 
full  detail  and  no  blur  due  to  motion  of  camera 
during  slow  snapshot.  On  the  trail,  subjects 
and  light  conditions  of  this  sort  are  often  met, 
and  sad  disappointments  awaits  the  man  who 
tries  the  impossible — the  snapshot 
Exposure  1/10  second  at  f:i6 
2  seconds  at  f :  16  would  have  been  better 
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A  poor  illustration  for  a  two-man  trip  story,  since 
there  is  but  one  man  in  the  picture  and  we  know 
there  should  be  two.  Had  the  method  followed  in 
the  picture  at  the  right  been  used,  the  photograph 
would  have  well  illustrated  one  of  our  many  stops 
to  admire  the  view  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 


A  good  illustration  for  a  two-man  trip  story,  as  it 
shows  TWO  men.  as  well  as  the  method  by  which 
they  traveled,  and  how  their  tent  and  equipment  was 
carried.  Made  by  means  of  the  “automatic  tripper” 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  cycles  being  mounted  five 
seconds  before  the  shutter  was  due  to  be  released 


us  that  saw  the  picture  would  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Say,  now  that  s  darn  good ,  that 
fellow’s  doing  the  same  thing  I  did  when 
I  brought  down  the  big  fellow  in  Moose 
Creek.”  That’s  the  kind  of  pictures  you 
want;  none  of  your  “Me  und  Gott”  stuff — 
we’re  shooting  that  kind  of  an  animal 
with  machine  guns  today! 


VENTURE  to  say  that  any  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations  of  the  foregoing 
errors  will  be  found  among  the 
Elections  of  outing  pictures  in  our 
ilbums,  as  observation  of  thousands 
>f  prints  from  sportsmen  the  country 
iver  show  the  same  tendency  towards 
inder-exposure  and  lack  of  sponta- 
leity.  While  these  two  are  the  most 
faring  sins,  there  are  other  little 
liceties  well  worth  attention.  If  a 
•arn  covers  a  trip  in  which  but  two 
)r  three  men  take  part,  it  is  logical  to 
issume  that  they  will  be  together  most 
)f  the  time,  especially  around  camp. 

'f  pictures  are  shown  of  but  two  of 
he  three,  for  instance,  the  person 
ooking  at  the  picture  will  realize  that 
me  member  is  not  shown,  as  he  was 
Dandling  the  camera.  Somehow  or 
Dther,  we  have  come  to  expect  to  see 
nctures  made  in  this  fashion,  simply 
>ecause  heretofore  we  always  have 
;een  them  that  way.  But  consider 
:wo  pictures  placed  side  by  side  as  in 
he  picture  above,  bearing  in  mind  that 
Doth  were  made  on  “two-man”  trips, 
rhat  at  the  left  was  made  on  the  ridge 
road  on  top  of  Mt.  Greylock,  in  the 
Berkshires,  the  highest  point  reached 
an  a  delightful  cycle  tour  which  cir- 
:led  the  Mohawk  Trail.  The  picture 
is  incomplete  because,  whereas  both 
my  friend  and  myself  dismounted  , 
:very  few  hundred  feet  along  the  road 
to  admire  the  view,  the  picture  plainly 
indicates  the  absence  of  one  man. 
When  you  stop  to  analyze  the  print, 
you  cannot  help  feeling  this  way. 
Now  take  the  view  at  the  right ;  pho¬ 


tographically  it  is  not  as  interesting  as  the 
other,  perhaps,  but  when  you  consider  that 
it  is  used  to  illustrate  the  method  of  travel 
of  two  men  on  a  tour  of  the  North  Shore, 
you  sense  its  completeness,  even  though 
you  may  not  realize  that  it  whs  not  made 
by  a  third  person.  It  was  made  by  means 


of  the  automatic  tripper  mentioned  in  “The 
Use  of  the  Sportsman’s  Camera,”  in  the 
August  Forest  and  Stream,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  put  the  greatest  amount  of 
punch  in  their  story  telling  pictures,  there 
is  no  single  accessory  that  will  help 
more  in  this  respect.  The  tripper  is 
the  size  of  a  fountain  pen,  and  will 
fit  the  antinous  release  on  modern 
shutters. 

Another  element  entering  into  the 
production  of  our  story  telling  picture 
is  action.  Most  naturally,  pictures  show¬ 
ing  the  hunter  or  fisherman  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  quarry  will  show  more  or 
less  action,  but  most  of  us  picture  the 
camp  itself  as  a  place  where  the  va¬ 
rious  members  of  the  party  sit  around 
like  a  tribe  of  wooden  Indians.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  every  man  in  camp 
has  his  particular  duties;  in  our  story 
we  mention  this  fact — in  our  pictures 
we  should  surely  have  “close-ups” 
showing  each  member  at  his  task,  ap¬ 
parently  unmindful  of  the  camera. 
There  is  more  or  less  fun  and  horse¬ 
play  around  camp,  too,  for  a  grown 
man  is  no  more  than  a  frisky  young¬ 
ster  when  he  is  in  the  woods,  out  of 
sight  of  his  mother-in-law  and  his 
next  door  neighbors.  A  lively  tussle 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  takes 
the  kinks  out  of  a  chap’s  back  and 
starts  the  blood  circulating  in  fine 
shape ;  you  have  started  a  row  with 
one  of  your  pals  for  that  purpose 
more  than  once — it  is  one  of  the  little 
human  interest  details  of  camp  life 
worth  picturing,  and  it  adds  action  to 
your  story.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  take 
unposed  pictures. 


Light,  fluffy  clouds  outlined  against  a  deep 
blue  sky  must  be  recorded  on  the  photograph 
if  it  is  to  be  used  to  illustrate  that  part  of  a 
story  that  tells  of  wonderful  country  and  beau¬ 
tiful  coloring.  This  photograph  would  have 
been  dead  had  the  clouds  in  the  sky  been  miss¬ 
ing.  The  ray  filter  made  the  cloud  detail  pos¬ 
sible;  without  it  failure  would  result 


ANOTHER  detail  too  often  over¬ 
looked  is  the  matter  of  values 
of  colors,  as  expressed  on  our 
prints  in  black,  white,  and  intermediate 
tones.  The  sportsman  need  concern 
himself  but  little  in  this  direction,  un- 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  561) 
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FERN  PICKING  AS  A  VACATION  PASTIME 

IN  SOMBRE  FORESTS  OF  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS  MANY  STUDENTS  FIND  GATHER¬ 
ING  WILD  FERNS  FOR  FLORISTS  A  HEALTHFUL  AND  LUCRATIVE  OCCUPATION 


IN  mid-August  they  come— the  fern  gath¬ 
erers— a  motley  crew  of  60  men,  trail¬ 
ing  up  the  steep  grade  that  leads  from 
the  tiny  post-office  hamlet  to  the  deserted 
lumber  camp  standing  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  Vermont’s  great  mountains,  in  the  som¬ 
bre  depths  of  whose  huge  forests  the  best 
ferns  grow. 

A  deserted  lumber  camp  is  a  fearfully 
impressive  thing.  Among  the  pine-clad 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  along  the  swirling 
brink  of  the  torrent,  on  the  rocky  edge  of 
the  roadside,  sunk  in  the  lushness  of  un¬ 
ploughed  meadowland,  totter  the  time- 
silvered  ruins  of  sawmill,  schoolhouse, 
cabin,  and  store,  while  over  all  brood  the 
awesome  ghosts  of  silence  and  desolation. 

But  the  fern  pickers  know  how  to  make 
themselves  comfortable.  Some  pitch  tents 
among  the  odorous  pines ;  those  who  have 
brought  wife  and  children  hurry  to  extract 
habitable  quarters  from  out  the  wreckage, 
while  those  of  pretention  who  have  the 


price,  install  themselves  in  the  homey 
boardinghouse  run  for  the  accommodation 
of  sportsmen  up  from  the  city  to  hunt  or 
to  fish  for  speckled  trout. 

And  here  their  Highnesses  fare  royally 
each  day  on  home-cured  ham,  eggs  fresh 
from  the  nest,  trout  popped  from  brooklet 
into  frying  pan,  pies  of  wild  berries  picked 
by  the  brown  fingers  of  the  pretty  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  house,  and  cookies  the  secret 
of  whose  succulence  is  known  only  to  the 
hospitable  landlady  of  the  sportsmen’s  inn. 

Vermonters  everywhere,  and  especially 
those  of  the  mountains,  are  famed  for  gen¬ 
tleness  of  breeding  and  courtesy  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  none  more  markedly  possessed 
these  attractive  characteristics  than  did  the 
good  lady  who  provided  for  the  guests  of 
the  inn  pitched  in  the  heart  of  this  old 
lumber  camp  far  from  the  influences  of 
what  is  termed  modern  civilization. 


By  REBECCA  MIDDLETON  SAMPSON 

ALL  sorts  make  up  the  fern  pickers — 
Italians,  Polaks,  Canadians,  both 
French  and  English,  and  Americans 
from  every  State.  Among  the  lowly  ones, 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  consort¬ 
ing  with  them  as  mates,  are  to  be  found 
students  wishful  ^o  earn  money  to  carry 
them  through  college,  the  black  sheep  of 
wealthy  families,  and  the  occasional  in¬ 
congruity  of  a  thrifty  tramp  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shone. 

In  the  lot  that  I  happened  to  meet  was 
a  young  theological  aspirant  lifting  the 
burden  of  his  education  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  an  elderly  father,  a  physician’s 
son  under  the  spell  of  wanderlust,  a  bank 
president’s  heir  out  on  bail  for  some  crime 
that  made  him  ashamed  or  afraid  to  go 
home,  an  orator  in  hard  luck,  a  baker,  a 
butcher,  a  machinist  out  of  jobs,  a  farmer 
with  his  two  sons  working  to  pay  off  the 
farm  mortgage,  and  an  acrobat  for  many 
rears  connected  with  a  famous  circus,  and 


who,  by  the  way,  was  a  marvellous  dancer. 

A  jolly  crowd  they  were,  these  fern  pick¬ 
ers  in  the  old  lumber  camp  among  the  Ver¬ 
mont  mountains,  and  work  done,  merry 
evenings  they  had  together  playing  cards, 
telling  jokes,  and  wrestling  in  good-natured 
combat.  Sometimes  the  college  students 
would  sing  beautiful  glees,  or  the  acrobat 
do  intricate  turns.  The  embryo  preacher 
made  valiant  attempts  to  work  off  im¬ 
promptu  sermons,  but  the  husky  orator 
with  his  jibes  was  more  of  a  favorite. 

Fern  gathering  is  a  business  of  import 
little  suspected  by  those  who  know  the 
fern  only  as  the  ornamental  appendage  of 
funerals,  weddings,  and  the  flowers  that 
bloom  on  the  breast  of  fair  women. 

Many  gangs  of  sixty  are  scattered  over 
the  big  mountain  which  is  leased  from  the 
wealthy  lumber  company  that  owns  it,  by 
the  man  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 


ferns  to  the  great  florist  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try'.  This  mountain  is  leased  for  five  years 
at  a  time  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  year.  Think  i 
of  a  mountain  with  an  area  of  fifty-six 
thousand  acres  renting  for  $100  a  year ! 
One  of  the  keenest  regrets  of  the  inn  land¬ 
lady  was  that  she  had  not  rented  this  moun¬ 
tain  herself  and  made  a  neat  turn  by  sub¬ 
letting  it  to  the  fern  company. 

“I  did  think  of  it!”  she  wailed  in  answer 
to  my  reproachful  query.  “But,  dear  me, 
it  did  seem  such  an  awful  thing  for  me  to 
tackle  a  mountain!” 

Each  gang  of  pickers  is  in  charge  of  a 
manager,  and  he  is  under  a  superintendent 
who  once  weekly  appears  (“in  the  biggest 
automobile  ever  seen  in  these  parts,”  the 
landlady  proudly  informed)  to  settle  pay¬ 
ments  and  keep  an  eye  on  affairs. 

Forty  cents  a  thousand  is  the  usual  price 
paid  to  a  fern  picker.  An  expert  at  this 
rate  can  make  five  dollars  a  day  and  one 
old  man  is  still  enviously  spoken  of  who 
made  six.  Tradition  also  tells  of  the  case 
of  a  certain  picker  who  gathered  670 
bunches  (25  to  the  bunch)  in  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days.  Such  records  are  rare. 

“Fern  picking  is  not  a  bad  business,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  season  is  good,”  the  land¬ 
lady  remarked. 

“What  makes  a  good  season?”  I  asked. 

“Plenty  of  snow,”  was  the  reply.  “An 
open  winter  is  bad  for  ferns.  The  sun 
shrivels  the  roots.  Fern  roots  need  the 
nourishment  and  the  protection  of  the 
snow  in  order  to  flourish.” 

FERN  gathering  is  not  quite  the  simple 
matter  it  sounds.  One,  first  of  all, 
must  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
true  fern  (the  lace  fern  they  call  it)  and 
the  bracken,  which  grows  so  profusely. 
To  the  uninitiated  both  look  exactly  alike. 
The  real  fern  has  tiny  brown  seeds  on  the 
underside  and  a  light  fuzz  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem.  The  bracken  is  coarser 
in  texture,  lighter  in  color,  and  so  perish¬ 
able  of  quality  as  to  be  worthless.  The 
true  fern,  for  all  its  delicacy  of  structure, 
under  proper  conditions,  keeps  perfectly 
for  many  months. 

It  is  a  calamity  for  a  green  hand  to  spend 
a  day  picking  only  to  discover  that  his  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  hard  labor  is  rubbish  to  be 
thrown  away.  The  inn  landlady  told  me 
of  once  seeing  a  basket  of  4,000  ferns 
dumped  aside  because  not  the  real  thing, 
and  the  poor  Polak  who  had  gathered  them 
sat  down  and  blubbered  like  a  child. 

The  leaf  of  the  fern  alone  is  gathered. 
The  root,  with  one  tiny  curled  protuber¬ 
ance,  must  be  left  for  the  production  of 
the  next  year’s  crop,  and  a  notice,  signed 
by  {he  superintendent,  and  tacked  up  in 
camp  for  all  to  see,  reads : 

“No  Ferns  will  be  paid  for  under  12 
inches  in  length  and  these  must  be  mixed 
with  larger  ones,  15,  18,  and  20  inches, 
with  4-inch  stems.  The  green  part  of  the 
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The  true  fern,  for  all  its  delicacy  of  struc¬ 
ture,  keeps  perfectly  for  months 


smallest  Fern  must  be  as  long  as  this 
card  (9  inches).  Your  Ferns  will  be  sorted 
and  all  those  not  12  inches  in  length  will 
be  thrown  out.” 

From  this  will  be  learnt  that  a  fern  pick¬ 
er’s  job  is  not  exactly  play.  More,  fern 
gatherers  must  work  very  hard  to  make 
good,  for  their  time  is  short,  lasting  barely 
three  months,  or  until  the  first  fall  of 
snow,  which  in  these  mountainous  regions 
often  arrives  before  mid-October. 

Ferns  are  picked  standing.  Stooping  to 
pick  a  fern  is  of  itself  a  trifling  affair,  but 
the  task  becomes  an  arduous  one,  requir¬ 
ing  patience  and  much  physical  endurance, 
when  the  act  is  repeated,  not  hundreds, 
but  thousands  of  times  during  the  day. 
All  the  same,  fern  picking  is  considered  an 
excellent  tonic  for  weak  hearts.  It  also 
works  marvels  for  the  figures.  If  society 
women  realized  this  fern  picking  with  them 
would  soon  become  a  fad.  Several  cases 
are  on  record  of  wealthy  doctors  and  law¬ 
yers,  in  search  of  a  healthful  outing,  glee¬ 
fully  pocketing  a  check  representing  a 
week’s  earnings  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  day. 

The  hardest  part  of  fern  picking  is 
carrying  the  filled  baskets  from  the  woods. 
This  is  why  the  work  is  not  popular  with 
women,  although  the  girls  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  sometimes  earn  pin-money  by  an 
afternoon’s  work. 

The  choicest  ferns  are  supposed  to  grow 
among  the  hardwoods,  as  maples,  birches, 
and  beeches,  and  to  reach  them  the  fern 
picker  must  push  his  way  into  the  track¬ 
less  depths  where  lurk  bears,  bobcats,  and 
the  prickly  hedgehog,  force  a  passage 
through  heavy  undergrowths  that  scratch 
and  tear,  wade  deep  in  slimy  bogs,  ford  tur¬ 
bulent  streams,  and  expose  himself  to  the 
myriads  of  stinging  insects  with  which  the 
woods  are  filled. 

Ferns  must  be  picked  in  the  shade.  Sun- 
kissed  ferns,  however  beautiful,  are  of  no 
use  for  packing.  When  ferns  have  been 
picked  in  certain  woods  for  a  space  of  10 


years  they  grow  small.  These  localities 
then  are  abandoned  for  several  years. 

THE  fern  pickers,  carrying  large  bas¬ 
kets  that  hold  about  6,000  ferns  each, 
start  out  in  the  early  morning.  At 
noon  they  lay  off  an  hour  for  dinner,  then 
work  again  until  six,  or  until  too  dark  in 
the  woods  to  see.  The  men  usually  work 
in  pairs,  for  protection  as  well  as  com¬ 
panionship,  for  it  is  easy  to  lose  one’s  way 
in  the  Vermont  woods,  and  in  case  of 
spending  a  night  among  them,  two  are  safer 
than  one.  But  there  are  venturesome  pick¬ 
ers  who  fancy  they  can  do  better  working 
without  a  companion. 

“We  had  a  young  Polak,”  the  landlady 
said,  “who  would  go  off  by  himself  the 
very  day  of  his  arrival.  He  carried  a  ball 
of  white  twine  which  he  twisted  about  the 
bushes  as  he  advanced,  but  when  he  tried 
to  come  back  he  discovered  that  a  cow  fol¬ 
lowing  his  trail  had  chewed  up  the  twine 
with  the  bushes.  The  Polak  went  off  no 
more  on  tramps  by  himself  after  that.” 

Each  picker  carefully  selects  what  he 
calls  his  patch,  which  he  guards  as  jeal¬ 
ously  as  a  miner  his  gold.  “The  men  talk 
patches  and  quarrel  about  patches  until 
I’m  sick  of  the  word  patches,”  the  land¬ 
lady  somewhat  tartly  observed. 


Moss  in  which  to  pack  the  ferns  must  be 
gathered  before  the  pickers  arrive 


No  lovelier  sight  can  be  imagined  than 
one  of  these  fern  patches  in  the  Vermont 
woods,  as  in  lacy  luxuriance  of  tenderest 
green,  they  spread  themselves  out  evenly 
flat  as  a  table  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
And  where  touched  by  the  sunlight  glint¬ 
ing  through  the  interlaced  branches  of 
cypress  and  alder,  it  is  like  a  vision  of 
fairyland.  In  a  patch  of  this  kind  the 
picker  can  strip  for  hours,  scarcely  moving 
from  his  place,  and  bring  in  a  harvest  that 
richly  repays. 

But  the  fern  picker  must  do  more  than 
just  gather.  To  be  paid  for,  ferns  have 
to  be  counted,  and  for  convenience  of  this, 
every  25  leaves  must  be  firmly  corded  to¬ 
gether.  Lucky  the  man  who  has  women¬ 
folks  in  camp  to  bind  for  him  and  so  save 
him  the  time  that  literally  means  money. 

The  picker  upon  his  return  at  nightfall 
carries  his  fern  laden  basket  to  the  pack¬ 
inghouse,  where  his  bunches  are  counted 
by  the  manager,  who  keeps  tab  of  the 
amount,  to  be  settled  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  superintendent  at  the  week  end. 

“It  must  be  easy  to  cheat,”  I  observed  to 
the  landlady  who  told  me  this. 

“Not  so  easy  as  you  think,”  she  replied.  t 
“The  boss  is  an  expert  and  he  can  tell  by 


merely  lifting  a  bund;  in  his  hand  whether 
it  is  up  to  the  standard  or  not.’’ 

“Some  do  try  to  cheat,”  she  admitted. 
“The  first  time  they  have  to  pay  a  forfeit; 
the  second  time  they  are  fired.  So  they 
all  learn  soon  enough  that  there’s  nothing 
in  cheating.” 

After  the  day’s  accumulation  of  ferns  is 
counted,  they  are  carefully  packed  In  large 
wooden  boxes.  These  boxes  are  lined  with 
moss  gathered  by  the  moss  gatherers  who 
arrive  at  the  fern  fields  a  week  ahead  of 
the  others  to  be  in  readiness  for  this  emerg¬ 
ency.  Each  day  big  teams  carry  the  crated 
ferns  to  the  railway  station  whence  they 
are  shipped  to  the  various  centers,  where 
they  are  placed  in  cold  storage  while  await¬ 
ing  delivery  to  the  florists. 

Orders  for  the  Green  Mountain  ferns 
comes  from  as  far  west  as  Denver  from 
the  wholesale  florists.  About  one  million 
ferns  a  week  are  shipped.  Easter  week 
this  increases  to  half  a  million  more. 

‘There’s  big  money  in  this  fern  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  landlady  informed  me,  as  after 
a  peep  in  the  rude  shack  known  as  packing¬ 
house,  we  slowly  climbed  the  gentle  slope 
of  hillside  together.  “Why,  the  man  who 
leases  this  mountain  when  he  started  fifteen 
years  ago  was  a  poor  jobman  traveling 
about  the  country  with  a  gasoline  engine 
chopping  wood.  He  had  once  been  a  fern 
picker,  so  he  started  gathering  ferns  for 
himself  and  gradually  he  built  up  a  large 
business.  Now  he  lives  in  a  twenty-five 
thousand  dollar  house  and  his  wife  has  a 
regiment  of  servants  and  is  so  proud  she 
won’t  speak  to  her  neighbors. 

“Ferns  are  sold  to  the  trade  anywhere 
from  $1.25  to  $2.50  a  thousand,”  was  the 
landlady’s  concluding  remark.  “Last  year 
the  gangs  scattered  over  this  mountain 
gathered  in  37  millions — and  left  as  many 
behind.  So  you  may  guess  there  is  money 
in  the  fern  business  for  somebody.” 

The  man  who  has  built  up  the  fern  busi¬ 
ness;  below,  a  group  of  fern  pickers  com¬ 
prising  a  theological  student,  a  doctor’s 
son  and  a  prospective  lawyer 
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THE  AMERICAN  CANOE  ASSOCIATION  MEET 

THIS  ASSOCIATION  HAS  BEEN  THE  MEANS  OF  FORMING  ACTIVE  CANOEISTS  OF 
THE  WHOLE  CONTINENT  INTO  A  WELL  ORGANIZED  BODY  OF  CLEAN  SPORTSMEN 


By  COMMODORE  A.  F.  SAUNDERS 


American  Canoe  Association  Racing  Regatta  at  Sugar  Island,  St.  Lawrence  River;  decked  sailing  fleet  starting  out 


IN  response  to  a  large  number  of  inquiries 
received  by  Forest  and  Stream  about 
the  American  Canoe  Association,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  explain  the  object  of  our 
association  and  how  to  join. 

The  A.  C.  A.,  as  its  members  affection¬ 
ately  call  it,  was  organized  thirty-eight 
years  ago  this  August,  holding  its  first  meet 
in  1880  at  Crosbyside,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
From  its  twenty-three  charter  members  it 
has  grown  into  an  association  of  almost  two 
thousand  members,  representing  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union  in  which  waters 
suitable  to  the  sport  of  canoeing  are  found. 
It  is  also  well  represented  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  where  the  canoe  for  generations 
has  been  almost  a  national  institution. 

The  A.  C.  A.  camps  have  dotted  the 
shores  of  ocean,  lake,  and  river  from  coast 
to  coast,  from  the  tropics  to  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  northern  Canada.  Its  influence 
on  canoeing  as  a  sport  has  been  of  the  best 
and  without  question  it  has  been  a  big  fac¬ 
tor  in  making  canoeing  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  recreation  today. 

Having  for  its  objects  the  uniting  of  the 
amateur  canoeists  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  into  an  association  for  purposes  of 
meetings,  camping,  cruising,  paddling  and 
sailing  races,  to  promote  greater  interest  in 
and  to  keep  on  the  highest  plane  one  of  the 
finest  and  healthiest  of  water  sports  yet  de¬ 
vised,  it  has  been  the  means  of  forming  a 
large  proportion  of  the  active  canoeists  of 
the  whole  continent  into  a  well  organized 
body  of  clean  sportsmen,  welding  closer 
than  ever  those  ties  of  true  friendship  that 
seem  naturally  to  spring  up  between  all 
members  of  the  outdoor  clan.  It  has  also 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  one  another 
the  numerous  canoe  clubs  of  the  country, 
thus  promoting  a  stronger  fraternal  feeling 
and  stimulating  racing  activities. 

The  Association  is  divided  into  territorial 
divisions  as  follows :  Atlantic,  Central, 
Eastern,  Western,  Southern  and  Northern, 
the  latter  comprising  the  whole  of  Canada. 
Each  division  is  officered  by  a  Vice  Commo¬ 
dore,  Rear  Commodore  and  Purser  ;  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  a  whole  is  under  the  command 
of  a  Commodore,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
These  officers  and  a  representative  number 
■  from  the  several  divisions  form  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  who  govern  the  Associ¬ 
ation  as  a  whole,  the  finances  being  under 
the  control  of  a  Board  of  Governors. 


The  Association  holds  each  year  during 
the  month  of  August  a  general  meet  and 
camp.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  this  camp 
has  been  held  on  Sugar  Island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  between  Clayton,  N.  Y., 
and  Gananoque,  Ontario.  This  island  con¬ 
tains  about  35  acres  of  heavily  wooded  land, 
is  owned  by  the  Association,  and  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Thousand  Island  group.  The  meet  is  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  true  canoeist  camp;  every  one 
lives  under  canvas,  most  all  cooking  their 
own  meals,  though  a  general  mess  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  prefer  this  convenience. 
The  only  buildings  allowed  on  the  island 
are  the  camp  store,  where  one  can  procure 
the  necessary  provisions  and  some  camp 
supplies,  and  an  ice  house.  Good  transpor¬ 
tation  is  provided  by  the  Clayton-Ganan- 
oque  ferry,  with  two  mails  each  week  day. 
One-third  of  the  island  is  devoted  to  the 
ladies’  camp  or  “Squaw  Point.”  Here  the 
married  members  bring  their  wives  and 
families,  who  seem  to  get  fully  as  much 
fun  and  healthful  benefit  out  of  camp  life  as 
do  the  men  folks. 

THE  meets  are  run  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner.  An  Officer  of  the  Day  is  ap¬ 
pointed  each  day  by  the  Commodore, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  proper  rules 
governing  the  camp  are  observed,  and  that 
the  comforts  of  the  campers  are  looked 
after.  The  members  attending  the  general 
meet  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  fel¬ 
low  canoeists  from  all  parts  of  our  country 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  for  form¬ 
ing  friendships.  Such  friendships  last  for 
a  lifetime  and,  next  to  family  ties,  are  worth 
more  than  anything  else  to  us.  They  add 
materially  to  the  pleasures  of  life  and  in¬ 
crease  in  value  as  the  years  roll  by.  In  our 
camps  each  one  is  taken  at  his  personal 
worth  as  a  man  and  is  not  judged  by  arti¬ 
ficial  standards. 

A  Racing  Regatta  lasting  several  days  is 
held  during  the  meet.  All  classes  of  pad¬ 
dling,  sailing  and  novelty  races  are  con¬ 
tested.  Also  a  Wilderness  cruising  contest 
for  the  cruiser.  In  justice  to  our  many 
racing  men  in  war  service,  all  regular  A.  C. 
A.  trophies  have  been  withdrawn  until  after 
we  win  the  war,  so  that  our  boys  and  their 
friends  will  return  to  what  we  propose  to 
be  the  largest  meet  the  old  A.  C.  A.  has 
ever  held. 


A  YEAR  BOOK  giving  a  complete  list 
of  members,  full  set  of  canoe  racing 
regulations,  accounts  of  the  various 
activities  of  the  Association,  and  special  ar¬ 
ticles  on  canoeing,  is  sent  out  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  about  July  1st  each  year.  This  book 
alone  is  well  worth  the  dues  of  one  dollar. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  our  members 
come  to  Sugar  Island  year  after  year  is  clear 
proof  of  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  A.  C. 
A.  meets. 

Each  division  also  holds  a  local  division 
meet  to  bring  together  those  who  perhaps 
cannot  attend  the  General  or  National  meet 
at  Sugar  Island;  in  addition  the  divisions 
hold  cruises,  dinners,  smokers  and  regattas 
to  further  the  local  interests  of  the  sport. 

The  property  and  privileges  of  the  A.  C. 
A.  are :  The  ownership  of  Sugar  Island, 
St.  Lawrence  River,  near  Gananoque,  Ont., 
and  Clayton,  N.  Y. ;  camping  privileges  on 
the  Canoe  Islands,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  at 
Camp  Ka-ne-en-da,  Seneca  River,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  Western  Division  Island  on  the 
Rock  River  near  Byron,  Ill. ;  Georges  Island 
on  the  Hudson  River  near  Crugers,  N.  Y., 
and  Jupiter  Island,  Stony  Lake,  Ont. 

The  cost  and  conditions  of  membership 
are  as  follows : 

All  gentlemen  amateur  canoeists  over  18 
years  of  age  who  can  swim  and  who  are  in 
good  standing  in  their  community,  are  elig¬ 
ible  to  membership  in  the  American  Canoe 
Association. 

The  yearly  dues  are  $i,  and  $i  the  first 
year  for  initiation  fee;  all  dues  paid  after 
Sept.  1st  apply  on  the  following  year.  The 
costs  of  attending  the  General  meet,  aside 
from  one’s  transportation,  are  a  charge  of 
$2  for  camp  dues,  payable  upon  arrival  in 
camp,  and  if  a  board  floor  is  desired  for 
one’s  tent  a  charge  is  made  for  the  amount 
of  floor  space  occupied  at  the  rate  of  3J4 
cents  per  square  foot,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  $2.50.  This  is  for  the  two  weeks 
of  the  meet.  Ice  is  supplied  if  desired  at  a 
very  low  rate.  The  transportation  charges 
from  Clayton  to  Sugar  Island  via  Steamer 
Yennek,  is  50  cents  each  way,  canoe  25 
cents,  duffle  bags  10  cents  each.  Gananoque, 
Ont.,  to  Island,  25  cents  each  way. 

All  necessary  supplies  can  be  purchased 
at  the  camp  store  on  the  island  or  at  Ganan¬ 
oque  or  Clayton.  Boat  stops  at  the  camp 
twice  each  morning  and  afternoon,  Sunday 
(continued  on  page  555) 
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BOW  PADDLING  WITH  THE  SINGLE  BLADE 

THE  BOW  MAN  SETS  THE  PACE  AND  AT  TIMES  BEARS  THE  BRUNT  OF  THE  STEERING 
SO  IN  TRICKY  WHITE  WATER  THE  BETTER  CANOEMAN  SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  BOW 

By  JULE  MARSHALL 


THERE  is  a  common  error  among  ca¬ 
noeists  in  general  that  the  bow  man 
has  nothing  to  do  other  than  apply 
power  and  set  the  pace.  This  view  point 
should  be  corrected.  It  is  as  much  the  duty 
of  the  bow  paddler  to  set  the  course  and 
pick  the  way  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stern 
man,  and  this  requisite  is  quite  as  necessary 
on  a  broad  expanse  of  wind-swept  water 
as  it  is  on  a  small  winding  river.  The  bow 
of  a  canoe  is  likened  to  the  whiskers  of  a 
cat,  if  it  goes  through  safely  the  rest  will 
follow.  It  is  often  square  up  to  the  bow 
man  in  open  water  to  pick  the  right  angle 
so  as  to  thwart  a  crashing  breaker  and 
again  in  river  work  to  choose  the  proper 
channel  that  will  avoid  a  dangerous  ledge 
of  rocks.  Very  often  conditions  are  such 
that  the  stern  man  cannot  see  the  course 
as  readily  as  can  the  bow  man  and  it  is  up 
to  the  latter  to  indicate  quickly  the  direc¬ 
tion  by  steering  methods  where  warning 
words  would  be  too  slow.  Here  team  work 
plays  a  fine  part  as  the  man  astern  can 
read  every  movement  of  his  mate  forward. 

It  makes  much  easier  going  for  a  pair  of 
paddlers  when  they  divide  equally  the  task 
of  propelling  and  steering  the  canoe.  Both 
parties  will  endure  more  and  feel  less  tried 
after  a  long  trip.  The  grind  from  a  cruise 
is  harder  on  the  stern  paddler  when  the 
bow  man  is  the  poorer  of  the  two  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  work  is  more  equalized 
when  the  better  man  is  placed  in  the  bow. 
Naturally  the  happy  medium  is  reached 


ceiving  to  most  people  and  in  consequence 
the  blade  is  pulled  back  in  curves.  The 
correct  way  is  to  start  the  stroke  or 
“catch  the  water”  a  trifle  wide  from  the 
canoe  and  pull  the  blade  straight  back  near¬ 
ing  the  gunwale  the  while  until  it  is  finished 
well  down  beneath  the  side  of  the  canoe. 
(See  Fig.  i.) 

To  negotiate  the  off  turn  or  steer  the 
canoe  away  from  the  side  on  which  you 
are  paddling,  you  will  pull  your  blade  back 
in  sweeping  curves,  exaggerating  it  until 
the  middle  of  the  stroke  is  farthest  away 
from  the  canoe.  (See  Fig.  2.)  This  turn¬ 
ing  movement  can  be  emphasized  by  push¬ 
ing  straight  outward  at  the  very  start  of 
the  stroke  which  will  cause  the  canoe  to 
actually  lift  up  an  inch  or  two  and  jump 
sidewise.  This  movement  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  pull  straight  back  so  as  to 
apply  motive  power.  If  you  do  not  give 
forward  movement  to  the  canoe,  it  will 
cease  to  turn.  An  even  sharper  turn  can 
be  made  in  this  direction  by  following  up 
the  stroke  just  mentioned  by  swinging  your 
blade  on  the  recovery  to  the  opposite  side 
on  which  you  are  paddling.  Keeping  your 
hands  fixed  as  they  were  on  the  paddle, 
drop  the  blade  in  the  water  as  far  out  as 
you  can  reach  and  draw  the  blade  sharply 
toward  the  canoe.  (See  Fig,  3.)  This  will 
cause  the  canoe  to  be  thrown  sidewise  and 
is  of  considerable  use  when  in  a  last  in¬ 
stance  you  try  to  avoid  striking  a  danger¬ 
ous  object.  While  the  bow  is  being  turned 


blade  forward  and  outward.  Then  when 
you  have  attained  a  point  as  far  as  you 
can  reach  you  draw  (see  Fig.  5)  the  blade 
toward  the  canoe  causing  the  bow  to  be 
thrown  into  the  turning  movement.  After 
the  next  knifing  stroke  forward  you  can 
pull  a  regular  stroke  backward  thus  forg¬ 
ing  the  canoe  ahead  and  turning  with  alter¬ 
nate  strokes.  The  knifing  and  pulling 
strokes  are  continuous  movements  and  are 
similar  to  stirring  with  a  huge  spoon.  The 
blade  need  not  be  taken  out  of  the  water 
during  the  process.  At  the  end  of  the 
pulling  stroke  the  paddle  can  either  be 
turned  in  your  hand  to  start  the  knifing  or 
the  blade  can  be  turned  in  to  the  water. 
This  is  merely  a  matter  of  choice.  While 
you  are  turning  the  bow  in  this  fashion, 
the  stern  man  is  pulling  wide,  nicely  help¬ 
ing  to  turn  the  canoe  in  the  desired  direc¬ 
tion  as  well  as  furnishing  most  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  power. 

There  is  another  style  of  obliquing  the 
blade  that  the  bow  man  should  know  and 
that  is  from  the  top  of  the  blade  to  the 
bottom  and  by  a  method  of  “flatting”  the 
water,  he  can  lift  his  weight  from  the  canoe 
through  the  paddle  onto  the  water.  This  is 
extremely  useful  in  lifting  the  bow  over 
a  wicked  wave  in  lake  travel  or  over  a 
slightly  submerged  rock  in  river  work^ 
Very  often  it  will  save  the  canoe  from 
severe  damage  by  merely  lifting  it  an  inch 
out  of  water.  It  is  a  handy  thing,  to  know 
too  in  squalls  where  it  can  be  used  continu- 


when  both  paddlers  are  fully  versed  in  the 
arts  of  the  single  blade. 

The  principal  thing  for  the  bow  man  to 
know  is  how  to  apply  the  power  correctly. 
The  stroke  is  to  be  pulled  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  canoe  is  to 
go.  Most  of  the  time  the  canoe  is  to  go 
straight  ahead,  therefore  the  blade  is  to  be 
pulled  straight  back  and  not  curved  so  that 
it  follows  the  shape  of  the  canoe.  The  top 
lines  of  the  canoe  in  the  bow  are  very  de¬ 


in  this  direction,  the  stern  man  is  pulling 
hard  and  using  the  “hook,”  aiding  deftly 
his  every  movement. 

Suppose  you  now  desire  to  turn  in  the 
direction  toward  the  side  on  which  you  are 
paddling.  You  will  continue  paddling  on 
the  same  side  but  you  will  start  “knifing.” 
(See  Fig.  4.)  This  is  done  by  running 
your  blade  obliquely  through  the  water.  It 
is  a  planing  movement  that  is  started  out 
beside  you  and  is  effected  by  running  the 


ally  on  the  recovery  where  it  will  often 
save  one  from  being  pitched  into  the  sea. 

The  bow  man  can  occasionally  use  his 
blade  to  good  advantage  in  the  air  at  times 
when  white-caps  are  breaking,  by  holding 
his  blade  as  a  bulwark  against  the  coamer 
thereby  thwarting  the  water  from  entering 
the  canoe.  The  bow  man  should  learn  to 
let  his  body  roll  easily  with  the  canoe  no 
matter  which  way  it  may  pitch.  The  stern 
(continued  on  page  560) 
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WHY  ANGLERS  PURSUE  THE  CHANNEL  BASS 

THEY  SEARCH  FOR  EARNEST  BATTLE  WITH  SCALE  AND  FIN  AND  THIS  BRONZE-BURNISHED 
WARRIOR  MAY  BE  DEPENDED  ON  TO  FIGHT  WITH  ALL  THE  CUNNING  KNOWN  TO  FISHCRAFT 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


OF  paramount  interest  at  the  present 
time  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  is 
the  channel  bass.  All  anglers  who 
have  the  love  of  earnest  battle  with  scale 
and  fin  in  their  hearts  are  intent  on  the 
sport  that  attends  his  capture. 

Perhaps  no  fish  has  grown  in  popularity 
with  the  sporting  fraternity  with  equal 
speed.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  fish  was 
hardly  known  to  the  angling  enthusiasts  of 
the  north.  While  he  has  been  fished  for  in 
southern  waters  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
still  the  custom  was  to  encompass  his  cap¬ 
ture  with  the  crudest  of  implements  and 
the  least  efficient  of  baits. 

Here  indeed  is  another  fish  over  which 
much  dissension  as  to  identity  has  arisen. 
Many  who  have  had  opportunity  to  study 
habits  and  other  strong  characteristics  have 
been  loud  in  their  claims  that  this  fish  was 
the  “red  drum”  of  oyster  destroying  habits 
and  other  objectionable  features.  So  pro¬ 
nounced  has  this  claim  been  that  a  few 
years  since  specimens  of  both  varieties 
were  obtained  and  submitted  to  authorities 
of  ability.  It  was,  we  hope,  determined 
for  all  time  that  the  claims  set  up  by  the 
observant  as  to  the  differences  between  the 
two  fish  would  be  maintained.  As  the  con¬ 
tour  of  body  as  well  as  absence  of  the  chin 
barbel  in  the  channel  bass  give  it  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  these  two  points  alone  should  have 
long  since  silenced  all  controversy  on  the 
identity  of  this  splendid  fish. 

In  the  South  this  fish  is  known  gener¬ 
ally  as  the  red  fish  and  is  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  under  that  name.  It  is  very  plentiful 
in  Gulf  waters  and  all  its  tributaries.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  seen  it  in  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  river,  the  Halifax  and  the  Matan- 
zas,  where  it  maintains  the  same  general 
habits  as  the  northern  fish.  There  are  few 
more  handsome  fish  when  first  taken  from 
the  water,  and  this  is  markedly  true  of  the 
small  ones.  When  of  from  one  to  four 
pounds  in  weight  they  have  none  of  the 
bronze  color  of  the  mature  fish,  being  a 
pure  silvery  white  and  most  beautifully  iri¬ 
descent  when  fresh  from  the  water.  One 
feature  is  characteristic  of  them,  the  black 
spots  at  the  caudal  fin  are  never  absent  in 
any  specimen,  no  matter  what  the  size ; 
these  are  always  present.  In  the  mature 
fish  sometimes  this  marking  is  very  pecu¬ 
liar,  as  some  specimens  have  been  taken 
having  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  marks  on 
their  bodies,  inky  black  and  ordinarily 
about  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter.  This  has 
given  the  fish  in  some  localities  the  name 
of  “spot,”  which  is  not,  however,  of  much 
use  or  of  wide  distribution. 


One  of  the  author’s  happiest  moments 


JUST  how  or  why  the  name  “channel 
bass”  should  have  been  given  to  this 
fish  is  not  known,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
good  distinguishing  name  and  one  which 
will  doubtless  remain  in  general  use.  While 
specimens  of  this  fish  have  been  observed  as 
far  north  as  the  Massachusetts  coast  it  does 
not  ordinarily  range  much  past  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  and  in  abundance,  rarely  past 
Barnegat  inlet.  Specimens  are  frequently 
taken  north  of  that  point  but  the  main 
body  of  fish  appear  to  hold  to  that  point 
and  southward  from  thence.  Last  year 
they  put  in  appearance  along  the  beach  at 
Deal  and  some  twenty  or  more  were  taken 
from  that  point.  This  is,  however,  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  rare  movements  of  fish 
life  and  need  not  be  anticipated  as  of 
assured  recurrence. 

Barnegat  City,  Harvey’s  Cedars,  Corson’s 
Inlet  and  New  Inlet  are  among  the  best 
spots  along  the  entire  coast  for  this  class 
of  fishing,  and  at  this  writing  hundreds  of 
rods  from  all  the  nearby  cities  are  busy. 
While  of  course  many  of  the  smaller  fish 
are  taken  when  engaged  in  this  sport,  the 
object  in  view  is  the  channel  bass.  A 


very  interesting  event  and  one  which  was 
never  known  before  occurred  last  year; 
several  small  bass  of  from  one  to  two 
pounds  in  weight  were  taken  from  the 
beach.  Just  what  this  argues  is  conjectu¬ 
ral;  whether  the  fish  are  changing  their 
habitat  somewhat,  or  something  occasioned 
the  movement  of  the  immature  fish,  neces¬ 
sarily  is  unknown. 

THE  tackle  necessary  to  the  successful 
taking  of  this  fish  is  much  the  same 
as  for  the  striped  bass.  A  reel  hold¬ 
ing  not  less  than  600  feet  of  line  is  essen¬ 
tial  and  one  holding  1,000  feet  is  often  more 
to  be  desired,  as  will  appear  later  on.  A 
good  braided  gut  leader  of  about  two  feet 
in  length  and  a  hand  forged  hook  7-0  in 
size  makes  about  the  right  combination. 
Of  baits  several  are  used;  they  will  at  times 
take  pieces  of  mossbunker  or  other  cut  bait. 
Clams  are  always  a  fairly  good  attraction, 
as  well  as  the  ink  fish  or  squid,  as  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  called ;  but  a  bait  which  can  always  be 
relied  upon  is  the  shedder  crab.  This  is 
never  refused  when  the  fish  are  on  the  feed. 
A  liberal  bait  should  always  be  used,  as 
the  channel  bass  is  something  of  a  gross 
feeder  and  the  bait  serves  a  better  purpose 
if  large  in  size.  Besides,  this  fish  is  of  a 
most  suspicious  nature,  or  at  least,  that 
impression  is  gathered  from  the  cautious 
manner  in  which  he  takes  the  bait.  It  is 
never  done  in  a  hurry  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  the  striped  bass.  The  novice  in 
this  work  will  probably  lose  many  fish  un¬ 
less  previously  coached  by  a  person  of  ex¬ 
perience.  When  one  is  aware  that  a  fish  is 
at  his  bait  the  inclination  is  to  strike  at 
once.  If  this  is  done  the  chances  are 
strong  against  hooking  the  fish  as  they  ap¬ 
parently  sample  it,  as  it  were.  The  sensa¬ 
tion  to  the  angler  is  that  of  picking  it  up, 
then  dropping  it,  doing  this  many  times. 
Occasionally  it  may  seem  that  they  have 
forsaken  the  venture  entirely,  when  if  a 
little  patience  is  exercised  by  the  hand  at 
the  rod  allowing  the  bait  to  lie  perfectly 
quiet,  the  chances  are  very  favorable  for 
the  bait  being  taken  in  earnest  and  the 
consequent  joy  of  feeling  the  quarry  well 
hooked  and  on  his  way. 

•  While  the  first  rush  of  this  fish  is  per¬ 
haps  not  as  swift  as  that  of  the  striped 
bass,  it  ordinarily  is  much  greater  in  ex¬ 
tent.  From  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
feet  is  to  be  expected  if  the  bar  is  at  all 
distant  from  the  beach,  as  it  is  quite  their 
custom  to  do  their  battling  at  or  beyond 
that  point.  Tides  do  not  always  affect  their 
feeding  as  the  largest  of  these  fish  are 
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taken  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  They  do, 
however,  seek  out  the  deep  cuts  or  slues 
and  feed  much  at  the  bottom,  but  when 
they  are  in  their  favorite  waters  and  at 
night  particularly  they  are  frequently  taken 
from  the  flats.  Like  all  other  marine  ani¬ 
mals  they  search  over  all  bottoms  when  in 
quest  of  food. 

AS  before  stated  the  fish  usually  confine 
themselves,  while  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
state,  rarely  appearing  in  any  great  num¬ 
bers  north  of  Barnegat  inlet,  at  least  close 
in  along  the  beach.  That  the  future  of  this 
fish  to  the  market  men  and  to  the  public  in 
general  means  much  is  to  be  believed. 
While  but  little  appreciated  as  food  and 
like  many  subjects  which  have  lain  dormant 
for  a  great  period,  when  the  proper  effort 
was  made  to  place  it  in  an  attractive  man¬ 
ner  before  the  public,  acceptance  was 
prompt  and  with  satisfying  results  to  the 
promoter.  The  anglers  in  the  years  gone 
by  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  sending 
their  catches  of  this  fish  to  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  nearby  cities;  they  are  wel¬ 
comed  there  for  other  than  economic  rea¬ 
sons,  as  the  food  is  wholesome  and  makes 
an  agreeable  change  of  diet  for  the  inmates. 

The  angler,  having  equipped  himself  as 
described,  should  seek  out  a  deep  slue  or 
cut  along  the  beach — if  possible  between 
two  bars — and  fish  patiently  along  the 
whole  cut,  allowing  his  bait  to  work  from 
the  points  where  the  water  is  breaking  to 
where  it  will  lie  quietly  at  the  bottom. 
The  best  time  of  the  day  is  doubtless  the 
very  early  morning  hours  or  from  sundown 
to  well  into  the  evening.  This  seems  to  be 
more  important  than  the  stage  of  the  tide 
Whatever  bait  is  used  always  let  it  be  gen¬ 
erous  in  quantity.  As  this  writing  deals 
with  September  conditions  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  that  the  flood  tide  of  this  class  of 
fishing  is  now  on.  The  first  of  the  run  was 
taken  at  “New  Inlet”  late  in  June  when  in 
company  with  Joseph  Cawthorne  and  Har- 
tie  I.  Phillips  I  made  the  initial  endeavor 
of  the  season. 

If  the  reader  will  trace  down  a  shore  line 
map  of  New  Jersey  he  will  find  below 
Barnegat  inlet  “Beach  Haven.”  Then  on 
down  six  miles  toward  Atlantic  City  “New 
Inlet,”  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well 
as  favorable  fishing  points  along  the  coast. 
It  can  be  reached  by  boat  only  as  there  are 
no  roads  reaching  it  at  present  and  Beach 
Haven  is  the  nearest  point  by  rail;  but 
there  are  always  boats  to  be  had  at  the 
latter  place  as  well  as  good  hotel  accom¬ 
modations. 

This  arm  of  the  sea  setting  in  wester¬ 
ly  has  the  remarkable  depth  of  more  than 
fifty  feet  a  half  mile  back  from  the  shore 
line  and  casting  is  easy  no  matter  where  the 
wind  holds  nor  how  great  the  velocity. 
Even  though  the  surf  may  be  tumultuous 
the  waters  are  always  quiet  at  the  point 
where  fishing  is  the  best,  albeit  a  strong 
tideway  sweeps  in  and  out  creating  a 
strong  tide-rip  or  cross-current.  This  is 
the  favorite  fishing  point  as  it  is  just  here 
where  the  fish  gather  to  secure  their  food. 

Having  heard  much  in  favor  of  the 
place,  we  three  old  timers  at  the  game,  in 
company  with  Theodore  Everitt,  who  kindly 
furnished  his  motor  boat  for  the  trip,  made 
the  initial  endeavor  of  the  season. 


Our  lines  had  not  been  in  the  water 
more  than  ten  minutes  when  I  heard  a 
shrill  whistle  from  Cawthorne  and  saw  his 
reel  fairly  flashing  fire  as  the  line  went 
seaward,  making  the  tip  of  his  rod  nod 
back  and  forth  in  unison  with  the  surges 
of  the  fish.  Away  out  yonder  where  the 
tide-rip  is  setting  breaks  the  bronzed,  bur¬ 
nished  warrior  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  using 
all  the  cunning  known  to  fish  craft  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  restraining  hook.  Sounding  deep, 
he  endeavors  to  unset  the  hook  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  then  at  the  surface  he  can  be  plainly 
seen  striking  viciously  at  the  leader  with 
his  broad  tail,  all  making  a  picture  to  de¬ 
light  the  heart  of  the  enthusiast.  The 
watch  is  held  on  him  and  for  forty-eight 
minutes  the  battle  is  kept  up,  each  one 
of  them  earnest  and  anxious  for  it  is  never 
known  how  well  the  quarry  may  be  hooked. 
But  when  a  master  hand  controls  the  rod, 
no  matter  how  great  the  cunning  or  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  victim  nature  must  yield; 
finally  the  beauty  is  brought  to  the  sands, 
there  are  just  thirty-three  pounds  of  him, 
all  bull-dog  and  glory.  And  the  man  who, 
behind  the  footlights,  has  made  millions 
laugh  now  wears  a  smile  of  contentment 
that  no  professional  conquest  could  bring. 
After  being  duly  weighed  and  photographed 
the  fish  is  turned  back  into  his  native  ele¬ 
ment  again  to  face  the  joys  and  dangers 
incident  to  his  life. 

While  the  battle  was  on  other  rods  were 
busy  with  the  smaller  kinds,  weakfish, 
croakers  and  kingfish  were  taking  the  hook 
and  all  were  in  anticipation  of  a  heavy 
weight  at  any  moment.  On  his  next  cast 
Cawthorne’s  whistle  was  again  heard  and 
again  the  rod  played  all  sorts  of  antics. 


This  battle  was  not  so  prolonged  nor  so 
strenuous;  a  thirteen  pound  striped  bass 
had  taken  his  bait  and  was  an  easier  vic¬ 
tim.  Later  in  the  afternoon  I  was  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  strike  and  after  a  good  run  of 
several  hundred  feet  lost  him.  Then 
Phillips,  who  is  always  doing  something, 
hooked  a  shark  but  after  a  struggle  taking 
out  about  seven  hundred  feet  of  line  he  cut 
himself  loose  and  was  gone. 

The  following  morning  while  fishing  at 
low  water  I  felt  a  peculiar  drawing  on  my 
line,  and  then  a  sort  of  picking  hard  to 
describe.  Cawthorne’s  advice  was  “just  let 
him  have  it  and  when  he  gets  ready  he  will 
let  you  know  he  wants  it”  and  at  that 
moment  he  did.  How  that  channel  bass 
did  go !  With  but  six  hundred  feet  of  line 
on  my  reel  and  about  five  hundred  feet  out 
and  still  going,  I  was  becoming  anxious ; 
but  he  had  reached  the  tide-rip  and  there 
was  where  he  wanted  to  fight.  And  fight  he 
did ;  again  forty-eight  minutes  was  the  time 
of  landing  and  thirty-one  pounds  the 
weight.  Battles  like  these  are  destined  to 
live  long  in  the  memory. 

LATER  in  the  season  many  members  of 
our  club  visited  the  “inlet”  and  all  are 
enthused  with  what  it  offers  and  pro¬ 
duces  to  the  angler.  At  this  writing  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  to  erect  a  lodge  on 
the  point  for  the  use  of  fishermen,  and  if  it 
is  carried  out  will  be  hailed  with  delight  as 
there  are  no  accommodations  there  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  any 
inquiry  in  relation  to  this  spot  as  my  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  it  will  speedily  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  points  for  many  varieties 
of  fish  along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast. 


Mr.  Hulit  snapped  in  the  act  of  bringing  home  his  catch 
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We  found  fine  sport  and  caught  many  black  bass  in  a  lake  where  only  twelve  white  men  had  ever  been 


VACATION  DAYS  ON  TEMAGAMI  WATERS 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  CANADIAN  WILDS  IS  HEARD  AND  HEEDED  EVEN  IN  THE  HEART 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  CITY  AND  A  BUSY  WORKER  SEEKS  FOR  SPORT  AND  FINDS  IT 


ONE  warm  afternoon  in  early  June 
while  sitting  at  my  office  desk  puz¬ 
zling  over  a  rather  complicated  mat¬ 
ter — a  Western  Union  messenger  handed 
me  a  telegram  from  my  brother  Luther. 
It  was  addressed  to  me  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  read  something  like  this : 
“Newk,  Doc  and  I  leave  tomorrow  for 
Temagami,  Ontario.  Can  you  join  us?” 
“Luther.”  The  thought  of  speckled  beau¬ 
ties  in  cold,  swift  streams,  of  black  bass 
bending  your  rod  double  in  his  struggle 
against  your  skill,  and  many  other  thoughts 
akin  to  them,  quite  overpowered  any 
thought  of  rejecting  the  invitation.  I 
wired  my  acceptance,  boarded  a  train  in 
record  time,  and  the  next  morning  I  was 
in  the  company  of  the  men  who  were  to 
be  my  campmates  on  the  Canadian  trip. 

Newk  and  his  brother  own  a  thoroughly 
equipped  sportsman’s  lodge  located  on  an 
island  seventeen  miles  from  Temagami 
Station,  Ontario,  and  this  was  our  destina¬ 
tion,  planned  to  be  the  starting-place  of 
our  trip.  Our  party  was  composed  of 
Newk,  Doc,  my  brother  Luther,  and  my¬ 
self.  Newk  was  the  commanding  general 
of  the  party.  Doc  is  a  bred-in-the-bone 
fly  fisherman,  who  knew  a  Brown  Hackle 
from  a  Coachman  before  he  could  read. 
After  Newk  had  received  a  wire  from  his 
Ojibwa  Indian  guide  that  the  ice  was  out 
of  the  streams,  we  started  one  June  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  Temagami  Country. 

We  arrived  at  Temagami  Station  after 
a  twelve-hour  ride  from  Toronto  on  the 
Grand  Trunk.  Here  we  boarded  a  launch 
for  Bear  Island,  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  there  for  food  supplies.  Our 
guides,  three  Ojibwa  Indians  and  a 
Frenchman,  met  us  at  Newk’s  lodge.  Later 
we  called  on  ’Arry  Woods,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company’s  agent,  located  on  Bear 
Island.  Harry  was  born  in  London,  and 
had  come  to  Temagami  perhaps  to  be 
nearer  Nature.  We  also  called  on  Mrs. 
White  Bear,  of  White  Bear  Lake,  a  typical 
example  of  the  kindly,  old  Indian  house¬ 
wife,  with  a  rather  stolid  exterior  until 
she  had  properly  sized  you  up.  Bear 
Island  society  afforded  variety.  We  ar¬ 
rived  at  Newk’s  Island,  guides  and  all, 
and  found  there  everything  a  sportsman 
of  most  fastidious  taste  could  desire. 

On  the  day  following  our  arrival  at  the 
lodge  Luth  and  I  were  up  at  daybreak 
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for  a  try  at  the  big  lake  trout,  so  many 
of  which  make  Temagami  waters  their 
home.  Doc  and  Newk  spent  the  day  in 
preparation  for  the  canoeing  trip  to  the 
lakes  and  streams  north  of  us. 

Luth  and  I  with  our  French  guide  trav¬ 
eled  about  three  miles  in  a  canoe  before 
we  struck  the  place  where  lake  trout  were 
supposed  to  be  most  plentiful,  and  they 
were.  Later  on  in  the  year  sportsmen  fish 
for  the  lake  trout  with  lines  of  copper 
wire,  this  because  these  fish  prefer  to  live 
in  quite  deep  water  then.  But  in  early 
June  in  this  region,  when  the  ice  has  only 
recently  disappeared,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  anything  but  the  ordinary  silk  line 
and  a  No.  8  spoon,  in  fact  we  found  that 
a  No.  4  spoon  was  equally  as  effective  and 
more  merciful.  We  caught  a  fine  string 
of  lake  trout,  and  as  many  know,  a  pret¬ 
tier  fish  cannot  be  found  in  fresh  water 
lakes.  Gamer  than  a  pike,  except  the 
wall-eyed  variety,  but  much  less  game  than 
a  black  bass,  this  fellow  affords  good  sport, 
and  reaches  a  large  size,  sometimes  as 
heavy  as  thirty  pounds.  When  they  strike 
they  rush  for  deeper  water,  and  there  is 
a  constant  tug  on  your  line  with  a  steady 
pull  downward  until  the  fish  is  landed. 

OUR  guides  were  very  efficient  and 
resourceful.  One  evening  on  the 
water  near  sunset  the  desire  to  sing 
became  overpowering.  We  yielded  to  it. 
The  Frenchman  became  quite  excited  at 
our  near  harmony,  and  on  frequent  occa¬ 
sions  thereafter  he  asked  us  to  sing  for 
him  “his  little  song.”  He  was  indeed  “a 
simple,  guileless,  childlike  man  content  to 
live  where  life  began.” 

The  next  morning  we  started  on  a  forty- 
mile  canoe  trip  into  the  most  beautiful  ex¬ 
panse  of  inland  scenery  I  have  ever  be¬ 
held.  “Small  Boy,”  an  Ojibwa,  and  a 
grandson  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Cat,  who 
was  christened  “Tom,”  piloted  Doc’s  canoe. 
Presque,  a  very  intelligent  fellow,  was 
Newk’s  guide.  Newk  had  known  him  for 
years,  and  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
his  loyalty  and  skill.  Tom,  who  piloted 
our  canoe,  besides  being  an  excellent  guide, 
was  the  most  skilled  man  in  a  canoe  I  had 
ever  seen ;  he  had  won  in  canoeing  com¬ 
petition  at  Montreal.  Our  canoe  was  a 
large  one  called  “The  Yellow  Boy.” 

As  we  passed  into  and  out  of  numerous 


lakes  and  streams  I  was  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  many  of  the  finest  things 
God  ever  made  only  a  few  ever  see.  To 
me  an  eagle,  perched  on  the  topmost  branch 
of  a  Norway  pine,  silhouetted  against  a 
golden-gray  sky  at  sunset,  is  far  more  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  soul  than  a  million  eagles 
stamped  on  silver  dollars. 

One  night  we  camped  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Lady  Evelyn.  The  lady  for  whom 
this  lake  was  named  should  feel  justly 
proud;  perhaps  it  was  the  Lady  in  the 
Moon.  Doubtless  there  are  spots  as  beau¬ 
tiful,  there  are  none  more  so. 

It  would  weary  you  to  read  in  detail 
about  the  many  lakes  and  streams  which 
we  fished  in  on  our  trip.  The  variety  in 
the  catch  which  some  of  these  lakes  af¬ 
forded  is  really  worthy  of  comment.  One 
of  my  first  strikes  was  from  a  wall-eyed 
pike.  Caught  in  cold  water,  and  weighing 
seven  pounds,  he  afforded  very  pleasant 
pastime  indeed.  Almost  the  same  instant 
Luth  was  occupied  completely  with  .a  large 
small-mouthed  black  bass.  The  sport  kept 
us  working  over  time,  and  at  noon  when 
we  gathered  for  lunch  our  party  had  a 
fine  catch  of  black  bass,  wall-eyed  pike, 
and  lake  trout.  Then  in  the  afternoon  we 
packed  our  canoes  and  journeyed  farther 
to  the  northward. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sport  we  had  at 
Ferguson  Falls.  I  never  want  to.  Right 
at  the  foot  of  these  beautiful,  cooling  falls, 
within  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  after  an 
all-day  paddle,  we  tackled  the  brook  trout. 
Big  fellows,  weighing  from  a  pound  to 
three,  pounced  on  our  flies  with  all  the 
strength  and  speed  that  only  a  brook  trout 
is  capable  of ;  he  indeed  is  the  king  of  them 
all.  How  they  tasted  when  served-up  at 
camp,  near  the  glowing  fire,  defies  descrip¬ 
tion — you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Incidentally,  we  saw  several  moose  and 
deer  on  this  trip,  and  at  close  range.  They 
were  unmolested  as  it  was  during  the 
closed  season.  One  night  after  supper, 
while  hidden  behind  a  huge  rock,  I  watched 
a  big  bull  moose  who  stood  motionless  at 
the  edge  of  a  pond  for  fully  ten  minutes. 
I  have  since  regretted  that  I  did  not  have 
my  camera  with  me,  he  was  a  monster, 
with  full-grown  horns,  and  a  very  wise¬ 
looking  citizen  to  behold  under  such  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  I  believe  he  knew 
when  the  moose  season  in  Ontario  was  to 
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An  afternoon  on  the  lakes,  a  hearty  supper  in  camp,  and  a  try  at  the  streams  at  sunset,  make  a  happy  day 


open,  and  assumed  a  careless,  nonchalant 
air  until  it  did. 

Onward  and  onward  into  this  beautiful 
region  we  traveled  farther  and  farther 
north,  paddling,  Ashing,  singing,  carrying 
our  packs  with  good  grace,  and  sleeping 
at  night  under  the  stars.  We  were  happy 
indeed.  When  meal-time  came  we  were 
always  ready  for  it,  and  long  before.  Af¬ 
terwards  we  would  light  our  pipes,  and 
stroll  along  some  wooded  path,  all  the 


while  talking  about  the  big  fellows  we  had 
caught  that  day,  and  some  of  the  bigger 
ones  that  got  away. 

We  found  fine  sport  in  a  lake  where 
only  twelve  white  men  had  ever  been.  It 
was  here  that  we  made  the  great  catch 
of  black  bass.  There  was  no  well-defined 
trail  leading  to  this  lake,  only  a  blazed 
one.  The  Indian  who  had  blazed  it  was 
our  head  guide.  The  black  bass  fishing 
there,  if  equalled,  was  never  excelled. 


Sometimes  they  seem  to  bite  too  fast.  Just 
about  once  in  a  life-time  we  have  that  ex¬ 
perience;  this  is  where  I  had  mine.  You 
will  note  that  I  do  not  divulge  the  name 
of  this  lake.  It  is,  and  shall  be,  nameless. 

We  arrived  home  feeling  well  and  happy, 
filled  with  the  recollections  that  only  such 
a  trip  can  afford.  I  have  always  fished  for 
the  love  of  the  sport,  mostly  for  love  of 
the  Great  Outdoor  World  and  the  joy  of 
freedom  under  the  open  sky. 


STILL-FISHING  FOR  WALL-EYED  PIKE 

THIS  METHOD  INVOLVES  THE  SOUND  PRINCIPLE  THAT  IT  IS  EASIER  TO  LET 
THE  PIKE  COME  TO  YOU  THAN  TO  ROW  WEARY  MILES  SEEKING  THE  PIKE 


THE  usual  way  to  catch  pike  is  to  troll 
for  them,  either  with  live  bait  or  a 
spoon  of  some  kind.  I  often  fish  in 
this  way,  when  going  from  one  part  of  the 
lake  to  another.  Last  summer  I  got  sev¬ 
eral  good  pike  trolling  with  a  green  and 
yellow  bait.  However,  this  way  of  fishing 
involves  a  great  deal  of  rowing,  and  some¬ 
times  one  covers  a  surprising  amount  of 
ground  without  getting  a  strike. 

I  have  had  my  greatest  success  by  an¬ 
choring  and  “still”  fishing  for  pike,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  we  fish  for  bass.  The 
hook  I  generally  use  corresponds  to  a  num¬ 
ber  4  Sproat,  and  is  snelled  to  a  single  gut. 
The  leader  is  six  feet,  also  of  single  gut. 
It  is  almost  •  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
gut  must  be  like  Caesar’s  wife — above  sus¬ 
picion.  A  pike  weighing  seven  or  eight 
pounds  will  soon  show  where  the  leader  is 
flat  or  frayed.  I  use  an  enameled  silk  line 
at  least  150  feet  long,  and  a  good  split 
bamboo  rod;  a  steel  rod  will  do  just  as 
well.  The  rod,  of  whatever  kind,  must  be 
strong  without  being  stiff ;  a  stiff  rod  will 
pull  the  hook  out  of  the  mouth  of  almost 
any  kind  of  fish;  as  a  matter *of  experi¬ 
ence,  this  often  explains  the  loss  of  the 
big  one.  In  casting  plug  bait,  we  lose  al¬ 
most  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  strikes,  and  I 
am  certain  the  stiff  rod  accounts  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  loss. 

I  measure  the  depth  of  water  in  which 
I  am  going  to  fish ;  suppose  it  is  forty  feet, 
I  then  measure  about  thirty-five  feet  up 
the  line  including  the  leader,  and  here  I 
tie  a  piece  of  string  or  silk  round  the  line. 
Then  I  take  a  cork  float,  weighing  about 
an  ounce  or  a  little  more,  the  kind  used  in 
sea  fishing  with  a  hole  through  the  quill  in 
the  center.  I  put  the  float  onto  the  line, 
passing  the  line  through  the  hole  in  the 
float  in  the  usual  way;  then  tie  the  leader 
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to  the  line.  I  put  six  split  shot  on  the 
leader,  about  four  inches  apart.  Then  I 
get  a  live  minnow — the  more  alive  the  bet¬ 
ter — hook  it  through  the  back  just  in  front 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  throwing  the  bait  into 
the  water,  I  allow  the  line  to  pass  through 
the  float  until  it  comes  to  the  knot,  which 
is  thirty-five  feet  away  from  the  bait.  Then 
I  backwater  the  boat  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
towards  the  shore,  and  if  possible  over 
some  rocks,  here  I  anchor  and  begin  fish¬ 
ing  for  bass,  at  the  same  time  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  float,  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up  like  one  of  Dickens’  famous  char¬ 
acters.  If  the  water  near  the  float  is  not 
disturbed  by  some  one  rowing  over  it,  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I  often  get  a  bite; 
the  float  disappears.  I  always  give  the 
pike  plenty  of  time  with  the  bait,  three  or 
even  five  minutes  if  the  bait  is  large,  so 
that  he  can  get  it  well  into  his  mouth,  for 
he  has  to  be  caught  and  played  with  a 
single  hook,  consequently  one  must  get  a 
good  hold.  By  all  means  raise  the  anchor 
of  your  boat  before  you  strike  the  fish, 
then  you  are  able  to  take  him  out  into  deep 
water,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 
Moving  away  from  the  rocks,  where  you 
have  been  anchored  fishing  for  bass,  will 
also  prevent  the  line  from  becoming  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  stones  when  playing  the  fish. 
Get  into  deep  water  as  soon  as  you  can 
whenever  you  hook  a  big  fish. 

THIS  method  of  fishing  is  not  compli¬ 
cated,  though  my  description  of  it 
may  suggest  that  it  is;  one  thing  is 
certain,  it  gets  the  pike  and  other  big  fish 
as  well,  at  least  that  is  my  experience. 
Now  a  word  as  to  the  reason  for  some  of 
the  things  that  have  to  be  done.  The  split 
shot  on  the  leader  makes  it  certain  that  the 


bait  will  have  to  go  down  thirty-five  feet, 
and  stay  at  that  depth.  Having  the  shot 
spread  out  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  makes  it  easy  for  the  bait  to  swim 
round ;  a  minnow  can  easily  carry  two  or 
three  split  shot,  but  an  ounce  sinker  would 
soon  kill  it,  anyhow  the  bait  could  not 
move  about  so  freely  with  a  solid  weight 
like  that.  The  float  prevents  the  minnow 
from  going  down  to  the  bottom  and  hiding 
amongst  the  rocks  or  weeds — a  thing  that 
generally  happens  when  one  is  anchored 
and  using  live  bait.  Six  split  shot  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  the  bait  down,  and  also  to 
counteract  the  buoyancy  of  the  float,  so 
that  a  small'  fish  can  easily  take  it  under. 
The  knot  on  the  line  keeps  the  bait  at  the 
right  depth,  for  it  stops  the  line  going 
through  the  float  at  the  place  where  it  is 
tied.  It  is  better  to  tie  a  piece  of  silk  or 
string  round  the  line  than  to  knot  the  line 
itself,  that  has  a  tendency  to  break  the 
enamel,  and  further,  the  silk  winds  very 
easily  through  the  guides  when  reeling  the 
fish  in ;  when  this  is  being  done,  the  float 
naturally  slips  down  the  line  to  the  leader 
knot,  which  is  only  six  feet  away  from  the 
fish,  making  the  netting  of  the  fish  an  easy 
matter  even  when  alo’ne  in  the  boat. 

A  frog  or  any  other  kind  of  live  bait  can 
be  used  in  this  way.  First  find  out  where 
the  pike  are  in  the  lake,  then  proceed  as  I 
have  suggested.  Some  may  have  doubts 
about  the  single  gut  leader  being  strong 
enough,  I  can  only  say  I  have  never  lost  a 
pike  through  the  leader  breaking.  I  make 
my  own  leaders  and  I  find  this  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  cheaper  than  buying  them 
ready  made.  I  have  tried  wire  and  gimp 
for  leaders,  but  have  not  had  much  suc¬ 
cess  with  either.  When  one  is  trolling  for 
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THE  MALIGNED  AND  UNAPPRECIATED  CARP 

ALL  HONOR  TO  THE  CARP  WHICH  IS  NEVER  OUT  OF  SEASON.  ALWAYS  TO  BE 
DEPENDED  ON,  AND  DEMOCRATIC  IN  TASTE,  NUMBERS  AND  ACCESSIBILITY 


(  (  ARP”  is  not  a  word  to  conjure  with 
among  the  angling  fraternity.  In 
fact,  it  is  anathema  to  the  brethren 
— despised  indeed,  and,  when  possible,  ne¬ 
glected.  Many  and  gross  are  the  sins  and 
offenses  laid  to  its  charge. 

“He  is  a  bottom  feeder,”  cries  one.  True 
enough ;  and  so  are  trout  and  bass  on  occa¬ 
sion  ;  e.  g.,  when  hunting  for  earth — cad¬ 
dis — and  other  worms.  But  the  carp,  like 
trout  and  bass,  will  take  the  natural  fly 
and  presumably  the  imitation  of  it.  “This 
detestable  monster”  will  feed  on  the  spawn 
of  other  fishes.  It  is  not  alone  in  this 
crime.  Are  not  salmon  eggs,  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  a  bait,  “the  best  ever” 
for  trout?  There  is  hardly  a  fish  known 
to  science  that,  as  a  species,  dislikes  the  roe 
of  its  own  or  other  kind.  Human  beings 
have  this  failing  for  fish-roe,  in  common 
with  their  relatives  of  a  lower  order. 

And  other  fish  retort  in  kind.  In  June, 
the  spawning  season  near  New  York,  when 
a  great  surging  and  splashing  in  the  shal¬ 
lows  proclaim  the  season  of  the  loves  of 
the  finny  kind,  when  you  may  see  magnifi¬ 
cent  fish,  up  to  four  feet  in  length,  in  the 
process  of  propagation,  the  white  perch,  the 
yellow  perch,  the  pearl  roach,  the  sunfish, 
and  other  “coarse,”  with  perhaps  some 
“fine”  fish,  will  be  found  in  the  shallows. 
Catch  them — you  may  very  readily,  they 
bite  so  eagerly — open  them,  and  see  what 
they  have  been  feeding  upon.  You  will 
then  see  the  two  sides  to  the  question. 

The  charge  of  worthlessness  as  a  food 
is  likewise  urged  upon  the  carp.  Very 
likely  the  carp  is  not  as  dainty  a  tidbit  as 
the  trout.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  You  can’t  always  get  trout. 
The  carp  is  certainly  not  bonier  than  the 
basses,  black  and  rock,  the  sunfish,  or  the 
white  or  yellow  perch.  In  flavor  it  does 
not  equal  all  fish  in  the  above  list,  but  does 
not  rank  below  the  worst.  Under  proper 
treatment,  which  I  shall  describe  later,  the 
flesh  of  the  carp  is  firm  and  tasty,  and  not 
at  all  to  be  despised — especially  when  the 
fish  is  taken  from  spring  water.  .  As  in 
other  cases,  conditions  of  environment  have 
their  effect.  In  muddy,  dirty  water,  the 
carp  acquires  a  similar  taste.  So  does  any 
other  fish ;  but  in  clear,  sparkling,  spring- 
fed  ponds  the  flavor  has  a  like  quality. 

It  is  also  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  fish 
that  it  is  not  a  good  biter.  My  experience 
flatly  contradicts  this.  It  is  much  more  re¬ 
liable  in  this  respect  than  the  black  bass, 
for  example.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
spring,  before  the  spawning  season  has  ar¬ 
rived.  Then  it  takes  hold  well  and  with 
a  will.  To  be  sure,  a  given  area  of  water 
will  not  support  as  many  fish  as  large  as 
the  carp  as  it  would  smaller  ones,  such  as 
sunfish  or  perch.  But,  generally  speaking, 
when  you  get  a  carp  you  get  a  fish,  often  in 
itself  capable  of  supplying  its  proper  share 
of  the  cuisine. 

Nor  is  the  carp  the  animated  water-log 
claimed  by  some  brethren  of  the  angle 
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The  bait  is  taken  deliberately,  it  is  true. 
The  conformation  of  the  carp’s  mouth  is 
such  as  to  require  a  sucking  process  when 
seizing  food.  But  there  is  no  unnecessary 
time  wasted  in  the  process.  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  a  carp  in  the  act  of  taking  my 


Sluggish  waters  invite  the  lurking  carp 


baited  hook.  Often  the  lure  disappeared  at 
a  gulp,  and  the  fish  was  off  with  a  jerk, 
hooking  itself  so  securely  as  to  render 
striking  unnecessary.  The'  fish  is  quick 
enough  in  its  actions,  when  spurred  by  hun¬ 
ger  or  fright,  and  has  weight  and  “bottom” 
enough  to  make  its  capture  no  despicable 
sport.  I  have  caught  bass  of  good  size, 
which  made  a  rush  of  perhaps  thirty  feet, 
and  then  gave  up  and  were  reeled  in  with¬ 
out  further  opposition.  And  I  have  caught 
carp,  of  from  three  to  eight  pounds  weight, 
which  fought  at  least  twenty  minutes,  and 
were  game  to  the  last.  I  have  never  struck 
one  that  was  a  quitter. 

In  its  efforts  to  escape,  the  carp  does 
not  make  the  sensational  leap  of  the  bass, 
or  the  frantic  rushes  of  the  trout;  but  it 
does  bore  in  steadily,  like  the  blade  of  a 
propellor,  never  slacking  its  strain  on  the 
line,  forging  madly  away  at  the  sight  of  the 
angler,  and  shouldering  so  weightedlv  on,  as 
to  render  capture  with  light  tackle  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  the  angler  by  no  means 
experiences  a  sensation  of  certainty  in 
bringing  his  fish  to  shore. 

THE  carp  is  not  a  senseless,  sightless 
creature,  taken  by  any  device,  and 
going  to  its  destruction  in  disregard 
of  all  warnings.  It  is  as  shy  in  its  way 
as  bass  or  trout,  although  less  swift  and 
graceful  in  action,  as  it  goes  splashing  away 
into  deeper  water.  “Fine  and  far  off”  must 
be  the  motto  of  his  captor.  When  very 


hungry,  the  carp  will  take  the  lure  in  the 
angler’s  sight.  I  have  seen  trout  and  bass 
do  the  same.  I  remember,  when  fishing 
with  the  fly,  years  ago,  that  a  large  bass 
came  slowly  out  from  beside  the  log,  where 
he  was  hidden,  and  seized  the  sunken  fly. 
Every  movement  was  as  slow  and  deliber¬ 
ate  as  that  of  a  turtle-fed  alderman.  I  was 
so  interested  in  watching,  that  I  delayed  to 
strike,  while  the  fish  chewed  the  fly  several 
times,  blew  it  out  of  its  mouth,  and  as 
slowly  and  deliberately  returned  to  its  lurk¬ 
ing-place.  At  other  times,  I  have  seen  the 
fly  taken,  and  no  lively  motions  made,  until 
the  strike  and  the  consequent  sting  of  the 
hook  induced  the  bass  to  “step  lively.” 

Last  summer,  I  caught  several  trout  in 
a  small  pool,  with  little  current.  Though 
not  large,  these  fish  rose  to  the  fly  with  all 
possible  deliberation,  and  .were  hooked  and 
out  of  the  water  before  they  were  really 
waked  up.  The  carp  I  have  seen  take  the 
bait  showed  similar  deliberateness  of  action, 
until  the  hook  had  the  effect  of  the  subway 
guard’s  oft-repeated  admonition. 

Other  qualities  of  the  carp  have  their 
appeal.  It  is  democratic  in  taste,  numbers, 
and  accessibility.  Its  appetite  is  omnivor¬ 
ous  and  hearty,  not  finicky  as  that  of  the 
bass,  changing  in  one  day  many  times,  to 
the  angler’s  despair.  Rather  it  is  gross 
in  appetite,  like  your  true  democrat,  and 
feeds  largely,  such  as  suits  with  its  ample 
proportions. 

Moreover,  in  any  respectable  water,  it  in¬ 
creases  and  multiplies  apace,  so  that  the 
angler  need  not  worry  about  “luck.”  It 
does  not  insist  upon  the  rapid  current  of 
the  mountain  brook,  or  haunt  the  lonely 
shoal  off  shore.  It  may  be  found  “most 
anywhere”  and  “most  any  time.”  Its  de- 
pendabiliitv  is  one  of  its  lovable  traits. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  no  law  on  the 
carp.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  spring,  when 
bass  and  pickerel  will  bite,  but  are  taboo 
in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  may  lawfully  be 
caught  in  the  fall  when  the  capture  of  the 
trout  is  a  thing  forbid.  All  honor  to  the 
carp,  then,  brothers  of  the  angle,  and  let 
us  not  despise  it,  because  sometimes  mis¬ 
takenly  called  “German.” 

F 

I 

IN  the  matter  of  tackle,  tastes  differ.  The 
carp,  like  other  fish,  can  be  taken  with  a 
shark-hook  and  derrick.  But,  again  like 
other  fish,  it  yields  better  sport  when  a 
more  artistic  outfit  is  employed.  A  light 
rod — -bamboo  is  best — four  ounces  is  heavy 
enough,  seven  or  eight  feet  long;  a  rather 
fine  silk  or  linen  line,  with  or  without  a  gut 
leader,  as  you  prefer,  and  a  number  of 
four  or  six  Sproat  or  Limerick  hook  make 
about  the  right  equipment.  I  find  two 
hooks  better  than  one,  the  first  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  second  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  above.  A  light  sinker 
may  be  used,  if  the  angler  wishes,  a  few 
inches  above  the  first  hook. 

Of  course,  such  a  rig  presupposes  some 
sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  the  user.  The 
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effort  to  haul  in  a  six  or  eight  pound  carp 
would  undoubtedly  mean  wrecked  tackle 
and  a  lost  fish.  But  the  employment  of  a 
little  patience  and  some  skill  should  lead 
to  a  happier  issue. 

In  the  spring,  the  humble  worm  is  a  tak¬ 
ing  bait.  The  end  of  the  hook  should  be 
kept  covered.  A  generous  “bunch”  of 
worms  should  be  strung  on,  with  loose  ends 
waving  frantically  to  induce  a  bite. 

Carp  are  likely  to  be  found  on  muddy 
bottom  when  feeding,  though  I  have  had 
success  when  the  bottom  was  gravelly. 
Their  usual  method  of  feeding  is  to  take  up 
anything  attractive-looking,  chew  it  around 
awhile,  swallow  what  is  edible,  and  eject 
the  rest.  Vegetation,  of  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  makes  up  a  considerable  part  of  their 
food  during  the  warm  months. 

In  the  summer,  another  form  of  bait  is 
more  suitable.  Canned  corn,  strung,  a  ker¬ 
nel  at  a  time,  on  the  hook,  is  an  appetizing 
morsel.  Boiled  potato,  tied  up  in  a  piece 
of  mosquito  netting,  is  often  effective.  In 
the  fall,  the  carp  regains  its  taste  for  “fresh 
meat,”  and  will  bite  as  readily  on  the 
worm  as  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

I  know  it  is  customary  to  consider  still 
fishing  rather  tame,— hardly  sport  at  all,  in 
fact.  The  whipper  of  the  rapid  and  the 
plug-caster  alike  tilt  the  nasal  appendage 
at  the  thought.  But  some  of  my  most 
interesting  experiences  have  been  gained 
while  angling  in  this  manner. 

I  once  found  a  place,  by  a  steep  bank, 
where  a  stump  or  two  stood  a  foot  or  so 
under  water.  There  were  bushes  and  trees 
around,  which  helped  to  screen  the  angler’s 
person.  For  some  reason  or  other,  carp 
and  other  fish  seemed  to  make  this  spot 
a  favorite  haunt.  I  rarely  cast  in  here  with¬ 
out  results.  One  morning,  in  October,  as 
I  sat,  rod  in  hand,  two  large  black  bass 
swam  slowly  by.  They  were  very  deliberate 
in  their  actions,  turning  aside  to  examine 
anything  which  attracted  their  attention. 
Small  objects  were  picked  up  from  the 
bottom,  chewed  critically,  and  then  swal¬ 
lowed  or  ejected,  as  they  were  acceptable 
or  not.  They  paid  not  the  slightest  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  bait,  however,  though  it  was  in 
plain  sight.  This  was  one  of  the  few  in¬ 
teresting  opportunities  I  have  had  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  study  fish  when  unfrightened  and 
evidently  acting  out  their  natural  selves. 

CARP  have  one  habit  which  is  rather 
peculiar.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  it  by  the  appearance  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  area  of  broken  water, 
caused  by  small  fish  leaping.  This  hap¬ 
pened  when  there  was  no  air  stirring,  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  was  otherwise  as 
smooth  as  glass.  As  it  drew  slowly  nearer, 

I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  appearance 
was  caused  by  a  school  of  carp,  literally 
hundreds  of  them,  close  together,  “drink¬ 
ing”  air.  I  had  seen  the  domesticated  fish 
in  the  aquarium  act  in  this  way,  but  had 
never  supposed  that  their  wild  kindred  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
I  had  understood  that  insufficiently  aerated 
water  caused  this  phenomenon  in  the  aqua¬ 
rium.  I  have  noticed  this  sight  often  since, 
and  have  found  it  invariably  an  entertain¬ 
ing  one.  I  hardly  dare  to  say  how  large 
fish  I  have  seen  at  such  times,  all  swim¬ 
ming  fearlessly  about,  until  a  sudden  move¬ 
ment  caused  their  disappearance  with  a  re¬ 


sounding  splash;  and  the  water  was  left 
so  still  that  not  a  trace  of  the  restless 
myriads  of  fish  remained. 

BUT  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
carp’s  history  is  yet  to  be  told — the 
eating.  The  secret  of  the  toothsome- 
ness  of  this  fish  depends  largely  upon  the 
method  of  cleaning  it.  The  fish  should  be 
skinned,  not  scaled.  Then  cut  off  the  fins, 
clean  out  the  inside,  and  cut  the  skin 
through  to  the  flesh  around  the  body  just 
back  of  the  head.  Divide  the  skin  of  the 
back  from  the  back  fin  to  the  head.  Work 
the  skin  up  so  that  a  good  grasp  may  be 
obtained,  grip  the  body  firmly,  and  pull  one 
side  of  the  skin  down  to  the  tail.  Then 
remove  the  skin  of  the  other  side  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  If  the  carp  is  large,  cut  down 


THERE  come  times,  from  about  the 
fag-end  of  solar  summer  to  the  first 
two  weeks  in  autumn,  when  large  and 
small  mouth  black  bass,  pickerel  and  pike 
take  a  notion  to  your  friend,  the  frog. 
Then  it  is  that  the  fisherman  develops  a 
“crick  in  the  back”  from  going  about 
stooped  over  in  the  endeavor  to  capture 
small  frogs  or  else,  to  relieve  the  “crick,” 
goes  about  pond,  lake  or  river  margins  on 
hands  and  knees,  grabbing  up  tufts  of 
grass,  fern  rootlets,  eel  grass  in  very  low 
water — a  sight  for  gods  and  men.  Once 
in  a  while  when  he  grabs  he  gets  a  frog 
with  the  debris.  Not  often. 

Then  it  is  that  the  frog  takes  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  Mephistopheles,  becomes 
more  agile  than  the  chamois,  more  wicked 
than  agile.  For  even  when  captured  and 
placed  in  the  bait  receptacle  he  is  apt  to 
remain  there,  his  legs  drawn  up,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  place  of  egress  and  to  leap 
out  with  determined  accuracy  as  another 
victim  is  being  introduced  into  the  Bas¬ 
tille.  When  a  man  has  stood  with  his  safe¬ 
ty  valve  about  to  pop,  while  a  friend  has 
been  catching  fish  with  frogs  and  seen  half 
his  own  quota  of  leapers  go  gaily  free, 
following  his  error  in  leaving  the  cover 
of  his  frog  box  ajar,  he  is  apt  to  revert  to 
first  principles  and  say  things  that  no  min¬ 
ister’s  son  is  supposed  even  to  think  of. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  capture  all  the  frogs 
you  want,  with  less  labor  than  is  common¬ 
ly  supposed  to  go  with  frog  catching,  and 
to  handle  them  afterwards  so  that  none 
will  escape  and  to  make  io  frogs  do  the 
work  on  the  hook  that  50  do  for  those  who 
do  not  know  how  to  handle  them  after 
they  are  placed  in  the  bait  box. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  plain  that 
I  do  not  think  it  fair  for  a  fisherman  to 
take  the  bullfrogs  ( Rana  Catesbiana )  for 
bait  in  localities  where  these  splendid 
batrachians  are  at  all  scarce.  The  market 
hunter,  the  careless  small  boy  with  his 
small  bore  rifle,  will  thin  them  out  more 
than  enough.  And  there  are  always  so 
many  other — and  better — bait  frogs,  that 
unless  one  is  far  from  centers  of  popula- 


through  the  ribs  on  both  sides  of  the  back¬ 
bone,  which  may  be  removed.  This  opera¬ 
tion  will  leave  two  slabs  of  meat,  which 
should  be  soaked  in  moderately  strong 
brine  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  This 
firms  the  flesh  and  removes  any  objection¬ 
able  flavor. 

Cooking  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
fashions.  Roll  in  flour  and  fry  until  brown. 
Roll  in  corn  meal  and  cook  while  immersed 
in  boiling'  fat.  Plank  and  bake  like  shad. 
Or,  perhaps  best  of  all,  make  a  dressing  as 
for  fowl,  stuff  the  fish,  and  bake.  This  last 
method  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the 
following  recipe  by  a  Frenchman.  “Tak’ 
a  nice  feesh,  five  or  six  pounds.  Cut  off  de 
head  and  tail;  t’row  de  res  away.  Stuff 
him ;  put  him  in  de  oven  and  bak’  him.  I 
jes’  soon  have  chicken  as  have  it.” 


tion,  one  had  better  let  the  bullfrog’s  small 
brothers  and  sisters  alone.  The  Southern 
bullfrog  ( Rana  Grylio )  is  included  in  this 
prohibitive  hint,  also  Rana  Virgatipes  of 
New  Jersey.  These  two  are  not  abundant 
species  at  best. 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  small  leopard 
frogs  ( Rana  Pipiens)  to  any  other  for 
bait  purposes,  although  any  frog  will  do 
when  the  fish  want  frogs  and  no  leopard 
frogs  are  in  sight.  The  pickerel  frog 
( Rana  Palustris)  is  a  fine  bait  frog,  and 
often  is  used  for  bait  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  a  leopard  frog,  as  -the  adult  of 
this  species  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  young  of  the  leopard  frog,  or  one  that 
is  only  half  grown. 

THE  reason  why  fish  turn  frog-ward  in 
late  summer  and  early  autumn  is 
plain  if  you  will  consider  that  it  is 
in  those  fruitful  weeks  that  the  tadpoles, 
having  dropped  their  tails  and  ceased  to 
use  their  gills  some  time  before,  and  edged 
up  the  margins  of  the  watercourses,  lakes, 
ponds,  and  swamps,  are  then  ready  to  be¬ 
come  land  creatures  for  a  time.  Then  you 
will  find  the  small  frogs  far  from  water, 
hopping  through  the  low  grasses  and  reeds, 
eagerly  in  search  of  insects — grasshoppers 
mostly;  also  you  will  find  them  paddling 
about  in  the  edges  of  the  water  or  ventur¬ 
ing  across  little  inlets  of  lakes  or  on  the 
pools  of  streams,  happy  in  their  first  swim 
on  top  of  the  water,  after  months  spent 
under  the  surface  as  tadpoles. 

Now  let  us  go  frog  hunting.  The  tools? 
1.  A  net  made  of  tough  cord,  very  small 
mesh,  set  onto  a  handle  about  a  yard  long. 
The  net  to  be  light,  the  handle  light,  the 
loop  the  net  is  set  on  strong  and  springy. 
Ready  made  nets  suitable  may  often  be 
found  in  stores  that  sell  goldfish,  although 
you  may  have  to  put  a  longer  handle  on 
such  a  net  than  it  will  have  when  you  pur¬ 
chase  it.  2.  A  frog  box  made  of  light, 
strong  wood.  Inside  dimensions  about 
12x9x9.  Part  of  each  end  to  be  screened 
with  brass  wire  cloth,  for  ventilation.  A 
(continued  on  page  557) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  just  started  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  We  have  No.  1  of  Voiume  I  before  us,  which  is  ::eat  in 
typographical  execution  and  is  well  filled  with  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  reading  matter.  Forest  and  Stream  is  devoted  mostly  to  the 
sports  to  be  found  in  the  stream  and  forest  and  champions  the 
growth  and  protection  of  the  fish  and  fowl. 

'"PHIS  is  taken  from  the  Record  and  Farmer,  devoted 
to  literature,  news  and  agriculture,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  The  issue  is  dated  Saturday,  August  30,  1873,  and 
the  copy  of  the  paper  came  to  us  only  a  few  days  ago, 
from  Charles  H.  Babbitt,  who  was  its  proprietor. 

For  us,  as  for  many  of  our  old-time  readers,  the  notice 
has  a  keen  interest.  It  carries  our  minds  back  over  the 
years — forty-five  of  them — that  have  elapsed  since 
Forest  and  Stream  came  into  view  and  made  its  un¬ 
certain  bow  to  the  public.  It  was  new-born  then,  and — by 
comparison  with  today- — very  slightly  clad,  when  it  set 
out  on  a  career  to  be  “devoted  mostly  to  the  sports  to  be 
found  in  the  stream  and  the  forest”  and  began  to  cham¬ 
pion  “the  growth  and  protection  of  the  fish  and  fowl.” 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  how  many  ups  and 
downs  there  have  been !  How  many  long  strides  for¬ 
ward — toward  better  things ! 

Away  back  in  the  early  8o’s  Forest  and  Stream  set 
on  foot  the  great  battle  in  behalf  of  what  was  then  the 
Nation’s  only  playground,  the  Yellowstone  Park.  A  few 
years  later  it  announced  the  formation  of  the  Audubon 
Society  and  impressed  on  a  large  public  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
tecting  all  useful  birds.  Later,  it  nailed  up  its  platform 
plank,  “The  Sale  of  Game  Should  be  Forbidden  at  All 
Times.”  Then  came  Mr.  Lacey’s  bill  giving  a  government, 
to  the  Yellowstone,  and  ten  years  after,  it  first  printed 
Mr.  Shiras’  Federal  Migratory  Bird  proposition.  In 
later  years  it  performed  a  multitude  of  other  notable 
public  services.  We  suspect  that  when  Mr.  Babbitt  said 
that  the  number  before  him  was  “neat  in  typographical 
execution  and  well  filled  with  useful  and  interesting  mat¬ 
ter,”  he  little  suspected  the  career  of  usefulness  which 
lay  before  the  new  paper  that  he  approved. 

It  is  good  to  remember  from  time  to  time  these  cheer¬ 
ful  records  of  the  past  and  remembering  them  we  may 


take  heart  of  grace  for  other  good  things  to  be  done  in 
the  future.  One  works  and  labors  and  toils  and  sweats 
year  after  year  for  some  good  object,  but  apparently 
without  making  the  slightest  impression  on  the  public 
mind  or  the  slightest  advance  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  what  he  hopes  for;  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  and 
almost  without  warning,  it  develops  that  the  popular 
mind  has  changed  and  is  ready  for  the  measure  he  has 
been  advocating,  and  almost  like  the  passing  of  a  rushing 
wind  the  hoped  for  event  takes  place. 

Forest  and  Stream  is  now  in  middle  life.  Crow’s 
feet  are  gathering  about  its  eyes  and  the  hair  on  its  tem¬ 
ples  is  growing  white.  Experience  has  taught  it  many 
things  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  not  been  for¬ 
gotten.  They  give  us  warrant  for  a  firm  faith  in  the 
future.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done — work  that  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  long  years  of  faithful  service. 


FROM  AN  OLD-TIMER 

CINCE  his  return  to  England  but  little  has  been 
^  heard  of  Captain  Albert  W.  Money  who  a  few 
years  ago  was  known  from  coast  to  coast  as  one  of 
the  really  great  shots  of  the  day,  with  a  host  of 
friends  in  the  sportsman’s  fraternity.  The  following 
letter  from  Captain  Money,  recently  received  by 
Walter  Sykes  and  published  by  his  permission,  will 
interest  many  of  our  readers  who  will  be  glad  to  get 
a  few  words,  even  though  indirectly,  from  this  cele¬ 
brated  old-timer: 

168  Sandgate  Road,  Folkestone. 

“My  dear  Sykes : 

“Your  nice  long  letter  of  Nov.  14  has  been  lying 
on  my  desk  unanswered  all  these  months  as  I  am 
only  able  to  write  very  occasionally.  I  have  two  1 
sons,  four  grandsons  and  two  sons-in-law  engaged 
in  the  fighting.  My  son  Harold  is,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  with  the  British  expedition  now  in  the 
States,  training  officers  and  men  of  the  American  1 
Army.  His  present  address  is  Captain  Harold  Money, 
British  Mission,  Headquarters  4th  Division,  Camp 
Greene,  N.  C.  My  son  Noel  is  now  a  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  in  Palestine  and  has  been  winning  honors  there. 
His  was  the  first  division  to  enter  Jerusalem  and  he  t 
has  been  in  all  the  fighting  before  and  since  that.  . 
He  was  wounded  at  Gaza  but  soon  got  all  right 
again. 

“We  are  not  far  here  from  the  fighting  line  and 
get  our  little  excitements  over  air  raids  and  sub¬ 
marines  in  the  Channel.  My  house  faces  the  sea  and 
my  bed-room  windows  look  straight  across  at  Cape  I 
Gris-Nez,  so  that  lying  in  bed  at  night  I  see  the  twink-  1 
ling  of  the  lighthouse  there. 

“Please  remember  me  to  all  my  old  friends, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Albert  W.  Money.” 

“P.  S.  I  am  79  years  old  all  but  a  fortnight  and  I 
hope  I  shall  live  long  enough  to  see  those  swinish 
brutes  knocked  out  of  time  and  put  in  their  proper 
place.  What  a  place  in  the  world  America  will  hold 
after  this  war  is  over,  in  fact,  what  a  place  she  does 
hold  now !” 


THE  NEW  “AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING” 

HEN  Mr.  Grinnell  wrote  American  Duck  Shooting 
he  performed  a  good  service  for  lovers  of  the  gun, 
and,  above  all,  for  duck  shooters.  He  has  now  placed 
sportsmen  under  further  obligations  by  publishing  a  new 
edition. 

When  this  book  was  first  issued  the  numbers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  wild  fowl  seemed  to  be  lessening  year  by  year,  and 
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there  were  pessimists  who  declared  that  in  the  next 
generation  the  gun  would  be  used  almost  wholly  on  ar¬ 
tificial  targets.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a 
blessed  change  has  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  our  dream. 

Spring  shooting  was  gradually  abandoned,  seasons  were 
somewhat  shortened;  in  some  sections  of  the  country  bag 
limits  were  established.  Finally,  Congress  passed  the 
Migratory  Bird  Law,  a  treaty  for  the  protection  of  mi¬ 
gratory  birds  was  made  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  laws  were  passed  which  have  put  that  treaty 
in  force. 

As  a  result  of  these  measures  there  has  been  within 
the  past  few  years  a  notable  increase  in  the  supply  of  our 
wild  fowl,  and  in  certain  portions  of  the  country — espe¬ 
cially  on  the  south  Atlantic  Coast — the  professional  gun¬ 
ners  actually  grumble  because  the  geese  and  swans  have 
so  increased,  that — these  gunners  claim — they  consume 
such  large  quantities  of  the  natural  food  growing  in  those 
waters  that  the  ducks  do  not  get  enough  to  eat.  In  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  country  there  were  flights  of  wild 
fowl  last  year  such  as  have  not  been  seen  for  nearly  a 
generation. 

All  these  changes  lend  special  interest  to  Mr.  Grinnell’s 
book,  for  they  are  exactly  in  line  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  he  made  in  the  volume.  In  the  concluding  phrase 
of  the  chapter  on  the  decrease  of  the  wild  fowl  he  says : 

“I  repeat  then  that  to  bring  back  the  ducks  in  their 
old  time  abundance  the  gunners  must  agree  to 

Stop  spring  shooting; 

Limit  the  size  of  bags  for  a  day  and  a  season; 

Stop  the  sale  of  game.” 

As  long  ago  as  1894  the  Forest  and  Stream  advocated 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  game,  and  the  importance 
of  the  principle  has  been  growing  in  the  public  mind  ever 
since  that  time  until  now  the  rule  is  very  general ;  but 
the  stopping  of  spring  shooting  and  the  establishing  of  a 
bag  limit  have  taken  place  very  largely  since  American 
Duck  Shooting  was  first  published. 

The  passage  and  enforcement  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  promises  an  astounding  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  our  ducks,  geese  and  swans.  The  youngsters  of  the 
rising  generation  may  see  wild  fowl  as  numerous  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  their 
grandfathers. 


THE  ENABLING  ACT  PASSED 

THE  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
bill  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  with  Canada,  sent  the  measure  to  Conference 
Committtee.  On  June  28,  the  House,  and  on  June  29,  the 
Senate,  took  favorable  action  on  the  Conference  report, 
and  on  July  3  the  President  signed  the  bill  and  it  became 
law. 

The  effort  to  bring  about  bird  protection  in  this  novel 
form  which  has  thus  succeeded,  began  in  1904.  An  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  was  put 
into  this  effort  and  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country 
contributed  their  share  to  the  present  success — above 
all  the  Hon.  George  Shiras,  3rd,  who  originated  the 
idea  and  initiated  the  movement. 

The  passage  of  the  Enabling  Act  will  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  moral  influence  on  gunners  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  while  an  adequate  money  appro¬ 
priation  for  its  enforcement  ought  to  have  been  provided, 
nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Congress  has  passed  the  Act 
and  that  the  various  states  will  feel  an  obligation  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  will  give  it  an  immense  weight.  The  Biological 
Survey  is  authorized  to  establish  regulations  which  shall 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  These  will  provide 
absolute  protection  for  a  very  large  number  of  species 


and  proper  limitations  of  shooting  for  many  other  species 
— the  wild  fowl  and  the  shore  birds. 

Such  regulations  it  may  be  supposed  will  follow  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Grinnell  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
American  Duck  Shooting,  and  will  include  “reasonably 
short  seasons,  no  spring  shooting,  no  sale  of  game,  a 
limit  to  the  daily  or  weekly  bag  that  may  be  lawfully 
killed,  restrictions  as  to  size  of  guns”  and  methods  by 
which  birds  may  be  killed.  In  due  time  a  complete  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  will  be  elaborated. 
Obviously  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  limit  shooting 
and  to  interfere  with  various  methods  that  have  been 
practiced  in  certain  places  by  selfish  sportsmen.  The 
passage  of  the  law  will  be  of  general  benefit  for  it  will 
increase  the  numbers  of  the  birds  useful  for  sport. 

Every  patriotic  American  will  rejoice  also  in  the  fact 
that — although  the  action  was  delayed— the  United  States 
has  at  last  done  its  part  to  carry  out  the  obligations  into 
which  it  entered  when  it  made  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
with  its  neighbor  and  ally  on  the  North. 


THE  SPORTSMAN  TOURIST  IN  CANADA 

PORTSMEN  in  the  United  States  have  been  some¬ 
what  concerned  at  rumors  that  tourists  into  Canada 
will  find  unpleasant  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  equipments  which  they  will  be  permitted  to 
carry  with  them  on  their  hunting  trips.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
apprehension.  Our  ally,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
still  extends  a  warm  welcome  to  the  visiting  American 
sportsman  tourist.  Customs  collectors  have  power  to 
permit  entry  of  articles  brought  into  Canada  tempo¬ 
rarily.  No  application  to  the  War  Board  is  necessary. 

In  a  word  the  United  States  sportsman  visiting  Can¬ 
ada  will  do  as  he  has  always  done  before — take  his  per¬ 
sonal  property  with  him,  have  it  passed  at  the  nearest 
Customs  point,  and  then  bring  his  equipment  back  with 
him  when  he  returns.  If  a  temporary  deposit  is  required 
on  certain  dutiable  articles,  such  deposit  will  be  refunded 
at  the  point  of  collection,  upon  proof  that  the  items  are 
being  re-exported. 

TRAPSHOOTING  ASSISTS 

COME  really  good  shots  declare  that  trap  shooting  mil- 
^  itates  against  their  field  shooting.  This  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  the  case  with  some,  allowing  a  bit  for  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  trap  shooting  has  really  assisted  many  poor 
field  shots  to  get  going  right.  It  is  not  because  they  learn 
anything  new  that  it  helps,  but  it  tames  them  down,  by 
repressing  overanxiety,  thereby  controlling  that  impor¬ 
tant  member,  the  trigger  finger.  The  first  goose  eggs  of 
the  season  on  quails  are  invariably  traceable  to  jerking 
the  trigger,  and  trap  shooting  must  be  given  a  lot  of 
credit  for  curing  this,  if  nothing  else.  In  fact,  many 
good  field  shots  make  it  a  practise  to  key  up  before  the 
shooting  season  each  year  by  firing  several  hundred 
shots  at  clay  birds  in  preparation  for  field  work.  For 
this  work  the  hand  trap  will  prove  useful  as  after  a 
little  practise  all  of  the  various  angles  of  game  birds 
can  be  simulated.  , 


THE  ANNUAL  HYSTERIA 

T  is  at  this  season  that  the  mad  dog  scare  happens 
along  with  unbroken  regularity.  The  frequency  of 
rabies  is  much  overpainted,  and  has  more  existence  in  the 
columns  of  daily  papers  than  among  the  list  of  hospital 
patients.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  Fido  to  develop  worm 
fits,  whirligigs  from  the  heat,  or  a  case  of  partial  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  whereupon  Mr.  Bluecoat  shoots  the 
hapless  dog,  if  he  should  fall  in  a  spasm  or  fit— irrefut¬ 
able  indications  of  the  absence  of  rabies. 
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MIGRATORY  BIRD  LIFE  ON  THE  NEVERSINK 

SO  FEARLESS  AND  FRIENDLY  ARE  THE  LITfLE  VISITORS  THAT  FISHERMEN  OFTEN 
NEGLECT  THE  TROUT,  FINDING  THE  BIRDS  MORE  INTERESTING  THAN  THE  FISH 

By  WILL  L.  HALL 


BIRD  life  on  the  Neversink  last  May 
was  wonderful.  In  my  six  or  seven 
years’  fishing  on  that  stream  I  had 
seen  nothing  like  it.  Herman  Christian 
has  fished  the  Neversink  for  many  years. 


be  postponed  until  the  end  of  their  journey 
and  nesting  time.  For  the  present  they 
were  wholly  intent  on  filling  up  on  the 
several  varieties  of  olive  and  blue  duns, 
hatching  by  thousands,  before  the  trout 
gobbled  them  down. 

The  plumage  of  some  of  the  birds  was 
brilliant,  embracing  a  bewildering  assort¬ 
ment  of  colors  and  shades.  As  they  flut¬ 
tered  over  the  pools  in  pursuit  of  the  in¬ 
sects  one  could  almost  imagine  they  were 
flying  flowers. 

To  classify  the  birds  I  used  the  “Bird 
Guide,”  by  Chester  A.  Reed.  Some  days 
I  took  the  book  on  the  stream  to  help 
identify  the  animated  bunches  of  feathers. 


had  been  a  big  hatch  of  flies  and  the  trout 
had  fed  furiously;  the  birds  were  more 
interesting  than  the  fish. 

Here  is  a  note  from  my  diary  dated 
May  25,  a  cold,  windy  day :  “Chestnut- 
Sided  Warbler  perched  on  stone  near 
water  in  front  of  companion,  tucked  his 
head  under  wing,  apparently  asleep.  W. 
approached  carefully,  thinking  to  touch  the 
bird,  and  his  hand  was  actually  within  six 
inches  of  the  little  faker  before  he  flew, 
then  only  a  few  feet  to  another  stone.” 

Another  of  this  species  fluttered  around 
my  hat  and  pecked  at  a  fly  fastened  in  the 
band.  Failing  to  get  the  fly  he  perched  .on 
my  rod  and  remained  there  several  sec- 


The  Junco  is  one  of  the  friendliest  of 
birds  and  will  eat  gratefully  at  window 
shelves  or  feeding-boxes 


onds  before  darting  away  to  pluck  a  tiny 
insect  from  the  air  with  such  neatness  and 
dispatch  as  to  fill  one  with  admiration. 
After  this  bit  of  clever  work  he  perched 
upon  a  bush  not  three  feet  from  where  I 
stood,  his  little  head  moving  from  side  to 


The  Scarlet  Tanager,  most  brilliant-colored  of  birds  found  in  northern  latitudes; 
center,  the  Bam  Swallow,  whose  tiny  mud  huts  plaster  eaves  and  rafters 

Illustrations  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Audubon  Society. 


He  told  me  that  the  number,  variety  and 
fearlessness  of  the  birds  far  exceeded  any¬ 
thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  birds  observed  by  me  were  mostly 
migratory.  The  list  embraced  the  Slate 
Colored  Junco,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Bank  and 
Barn  Swallow,  Chestnut  Sided  Warbler, 
Golden  Crowned  Kinglet,  Bay  Breasted 
Warbler,  Blackburnian  Warbler  and  the 
Phoebe. 

A  few  of  these  birds  have  some  reputa¬ 
tion  as  song-sters.  Not  a  note  did  I  hear 
from  one  of  them  beyond  a  low  twitter  of 
satisfaction  after  the  capture  of  an  evi¬ 
dently  unusually  luscious  morsel  in  the 
shape  of  a  fly.  They  were  all  too  busy 
feeding  to  lose  time  singing;  that  could 


This  method  I  found  had  its  drawbacks. 
Often  before  I  could  get  the  book  from 
my  pocket  and  find  the  proper  illustration 
the  tantalizing  little  rascal  had  darted  off 
after  an  insect,  perhaps  across  the  stream 
to  another  observation  post.  The  best 
scheme  was  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  bird, 
reach  for  your  diary  and  rapidly  note  col¬ 
ors,  markings  and  size  of  bird.  After  a 
good  supper  of  fried  trout  and  trimmings, 
with  the  old  pipe  drawing  satisfactorily, 
it  was  a  simple  matter,  by  the  help  of  the 
book,  to  classify  the  birds. 

So  fearless  and  friendly  were  the  little 
visitors  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
them  on  the  stream.  Several  times  I  re¬ 
turned  with  an  empty  creel,  although  there 
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NOTES  ON  SHORE  BIRDS 

By  J.  T.  N. 


side  as  he  kept  a  sharp  watch  over  the 
stream.  If  I  moved  he  flew  to  another 
bush  a  few  feet  ahead. 

The  Juncos,  at  least  I  so  identified  them, 
fed  mostly  among  the  stones  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  seldom  taking  a  fly  from  the 
air  or  venturing  out  over  the  stream.  They 
fed  upon  the  small  olive  duns  clinging  to 
the  stones,  where  they  had  sought  a  rest¬ 
ing  place  to  dry  their  wings  before  flight. 
If  I  remained  quiet  these  little  fellows 
would  feed  within  a  few  inches  of  my  feet. 

Juncos  are  among  the  friendliest  of 
woodbirds.  Nearly  every  fisherman  who  is 
a  bit  of  a  nature  lover  as  well — and  there 
are  few  exceptions  among  the  brotherhood 
of  anglers— has  some  amusing  story  to  tell 
of  the  sprightly  Junco’s  inquisitive  and 
trusting  disposition. 

One  day  a  Junco  stopped  feeding  to  ex¬ 
amine  my  hob-nailed  wading  shoes,  looking 
them  over  critically,  as  though  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  and  most  curious  sort  of 
stone.  He  apparently  did  not  approve  of 
them;  they  lacked  the  olive  dun  decora¬ 
tions  to  which  he  was  accustomed. 

I  saw  the  birds  one  day  feed  over  the 
Big  Bend  pool  in  such  numbers  as  to  drive 
down  the  feeding  fish.  I  saw  them,  their 
fluttering  wings  almost  touching  the  water, 
take  flies  within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  rising 
trout,  literally  snatching  the  insect  from 
the  fish’s  mouth.  Several  times  that  day 
birds  picked  my  floating  fly  from  the  water 
and  carried  it  a  few  feet;  but  none  were 
ever  hooked,  much  to  my  relief. 

IT  was  at  the  Big  Bend  pool  that  Dr.  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Woods  witnessed  a  tragedy. 
The  birds  were  feeding  busily,  when  a 
hawk,  who  entered  and  soon  flew  off  with 
one,  gave  chase.  Around  and  over  the 
pool  flew  the  poor  bird  in  its  frantic  efforts 
to  elude  its  pursuer.  Finally  it  sought 
shelter  in  the  crevice  of  the  rock;  but  it 
was  not  small  enough  to  keep  out  the 
hawk,  who  entered  and  soon  flew  off  with 
his  little  victim  in  his  claws.  A  tragedy 
with  a  moral. 

A  Scarlet  Tanager  gave  me  a  treat  I 
shall  long  remember.  O'ne  day  as  I  stood 
at  Knight’s  pool  with  my  rod  under  my 
arm  watching  for  the  rise  of  a  trout,  one 
of  these  birds,  a  male,  lighted  on  the  rod, 
not  two  feet  from  my  hand.  He  evidently 
considered  it  a  favorable  point  of  obser¬ 
vation.  So  gently  did  he  touch  the  rod  I 
felt  no  vibration  whatever.  There  he  sat 
while  I  could  have  slowly  counted  ten,  one 
of  Mother  Nature’s  most  beautiful  chil¬ 
dren,  his  black  and  scarlet  coat  contrast¬ 
ing  vividly  against  the  green  of  the  hem¬ 
lock  curtained  pool.  Presently  he  spied  an 
insect  zigzagging  above  the  pool,  and 
picked  it  out  of  the  air  as  neatly  as  you 
please.  He  did  not  return  to  the  rod. 

It  was  nearly  the  first  of  June  before 
the  migratory  birds  deserted  the  stream 
and  the  feast  of  insects.  No  doubt  the  in¬ 
clement  weather  had  delayed  their  depar¬ 
ture.  Then,  also,  the  hatches  of  flies  had 
lessened,  and  it  was  time  to  begin  house¬ 
keeping  in  earnest. 

The  angler-naturalist  has  many  chances 
to  observe  bird  family  life.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  the  birds  have  discovered  that  he, 
unlike  the  hunter,  has  no  thought  of  harm 
for  any  member  of  the  feathered  tribe. 


Ill — The  Wilson’s  Snipe 
UST  how  concealingly-colored  birds  as 
a  rule  may  be  is  open  to  discussion, 
but  every  one  will  agree  that  the  mark¬ 
ings  of  the  Wilson’s  Snipe  render  him  ex¬ 
tremely  inconspicuous.  He  frequently 
alights  in  some  boggy  open  spot  where  the 
grass  is  too  short  to  hide  hirrf,  but  one  may 
almost  step  on  the  bird,  crouching  in  plain 


view,  before  seeing  it.  I  have  seen  a 
Wilson’s  Snipe  in  spring  alight  in  a  wet 
meadow  with  short  grass,  have  marked 
down  the  exact  spot,  but  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  bird  until  he  corkscrewed  out 
practically  under  my  feet.  As  he  crouches 
on  the  mud  the  long  stripes  on  the  head 
and  upper  parts  confuse  one’s  eye  and 
make  it  difficult  to  pick  out  his  long  bill ; 
moreover,  the  white  area  visible  on  his 
flanks  cuts  into  and  confuses  the  chunky 
outline  of  the  body. 


The  Wilson’s  Snipe  is  an  upland  bird, 
frequently  found  about  some  bit  of  boggy 
ground  in  the  country,  and  though  com¬ 
mon  on  fresh  and  brackish  marshes,  is  rare 
on  those  which  are  strictly  salt.  Though 
usually  solitary  with  us,  on  its  winter 
grounds  in  the  Southern  States  it  some¬ 
times  associates  in  straggling  flocks,  and 
as  many  as  a  dozen  may  be  seen  on  the 


wing  togefher.  On  the  ground,  its  habits 
are  correlated  with  its  inconspicuousness. 
It  will  usually  allow  a  very  close  approach 
before  taking  wing  with  a  sort  hoarse  cry, 
and  on  alighting  it  often  runs  a  few  steps 
before  stopping  and  crouching. 

On  its  breeding  grounds  the  Snipe  in¬ 
dulges  in  an  interesting,  more  or  less  noc¬ 
turnal,  aerial  performance,  its  modified 
outer  tail-feathers  making  a  winnowing 
sound  as  it  plunges  down  from  a  consider¬ 
able  height  in  the  air. 


The  markings  of  the  Wilson’s  snipe  render  him  extremely  inconspicuous 

Photograph  through  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


The  angler-naturalist  has  many  chances  to  observe  bird  family  life 
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SMOKING  THE  SURPLUS  CATCH  OF  FISH 

BUILDING  YOUR  OWN  SMALL  SMOKEHOUSE  WILL  HELP  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  FOOD  CONSERVATION  AND  ECONOMY  IN  A  MOST  SATISFACTORY  MANNER 


EVERY  dweller  near  an  inland  water¬ 
way  subject  to  legal  restrictions  and 
fishing  seasons,  recalls  the  surfeit 
of  fish  which  occurs  when  the  season 
opens.  The  first  few  days  of  fishing  are 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  tourists  and  sports¬ 
men  who  have  gathered  there  to  enjoy  it, 
and  also  by  the  “natives”  of  those  parts. 
Then  come  several  days  of  feasting  on  the 
spoils  of  the  waters;  fish  and  fish  stories 
are  exchanged  with  neighborly  interest  and 
the  village  butcher  has  visions  of  im¬ 
mediate  bankruptcy.  Soon  this  con¬ 
dition  changes — fish  are  hardly  to  be 
given  away  and  the  sight  of  one  pro¬ 
vokes  no  answering  gastronomic 
thrill.  The  bountiful  supply  of  food, 
wholesome  and  delectable  though  it 
be,  is  neglected  and  the  butcher 
smiles  once  more. 

Now  this  cycle  of  fish,  more  fish, 
less  fish,  no  fish  at  all,  is  completed 
in  many  places  both  by  the  sea  and 
inland  waters.  The  problem  of  how 
to  conserve  the  supply  of  fish  so  that 
it  may  take  its  proper  and  appre¬ 
ciated  place  in  the  menu  during  the 
entire  year  instead  of  dominating  it 
for  a  short  season,  may  be  solved  in 
a  very  simple  and  efficient  manner — 
smoke  the  fish! 

Nearly  everyone  likes  smoked  fish. 

It  is  wholesome  and  of  high  food 
value.  The  coarsest  fishes  acquire 
delicacy  of  flavor  and  agreeable  tex¬ 
ture  when  smoked,  while  the  finest 
salmon  in  the  water  is  made  none 
the  less  a  dainty  by  smoking.  If 
perchance  your  concept  of  a  smoked 
fish  has  been  gained  from  dry  chip¬ 
like  objects  herded  together  in  a 
resinous  wooden  box,  then  it  be¬ 
hooves  you  to  change  your  concept. 

Try  smoking  your  own  fish,  for  it  is 
an  interesting  experiment  that  can  not  fail 
of  success  in  greater  or  less  measure  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  interest  in  it  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  working  it  out. 

FISHERMEN  or  those  who  have  access 
to  fishing  waters  will  find  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  small  smokehouse  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  from  a  financial  standpoint 
as  well  as  a  convenient  apparatus  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  It  is  often  impossible  to  sell  the 
more  common  fish  when  fresh,  but  if  these 
fish  are  properly  smoked  they  command  a 
not  inconsiderable  price.  Cured  fish  may 
be  kept  on  hand  and  disposed  of  when  de¬ 
mand  gives  a  value.  The  man  who  would 
purchase  only  a  few  pounds  of  fresh  fish, 
except  in  the  coldest  weather,  will  often 
lay  in  a  supply  of  smoked  fish  sufficient 
for  several  weeks’  needs. 

It  is  altogether  possible  for  a  house¬ 
holder  to  purchase  cheap  fish  from  a  fisher¬ 
man  at  a  cent  or  two  a  pound,  smoke  them 
in  his  own  back  yard  and  stock  his  larder 
with  nutritious  and  satisfying  food,  thus 


By  SENECA 

favorably  affecting  both  his  own  pocket- 
book  and  the  supply  of  meat  available  for 
our  soldiers  overseas. 

It  is  possible  for  neighbors  to  co-operate 
in  this  work.  A  smoke  house,  which, 
though  small  and  easily  and  cheaply  con¬ 
structed,  has  sufficient  capacity  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  needs  of  several  families  may 
be  erected  according  to  plans  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  shown  on  this 
page  through  their  courtesy.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  may  be  relied  upon 


to  do  its  work  well  and  with  small  outlay. 

The  house  calls  for  but  little  lumber. 
It  is  3  x  3l/i  feet  inside  measurements,  6J4 
feet  high  at  the  front  and  6  feet  high  at 
the  back,  the  roof  slanting  to  provide  drain¬ 
age  for  the  rain.  To  prevent  the  escape 
of  smoke,  cracks  must  be  covered  by  batten 
strips  if  plain  boards  are  used,  so  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  yellow  pine  shiplap  if  procur¬ 
able.  The  boards  for  the  shell  of  the  house 
should  be  nailed  horizontally  to  2x4  inch 
corner  pieces.  As  smooth  inside  walls 
are  desirable  it  is  better  to  leave  the  cor¬ 
ner  pieces  outside. 

Two  doors  are  hung  on  the  upper  half 
of  the  front  corner  pieces,  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  right-hand  door  is  fitted  with 
a  batten  that  overlaps  the  other  door.  This 
holds  it  shut  and  prevents  the  escape  of 
smoke.  Two  wooden  thumb  buttons  nailed 
to  the  front  of  the  house  turn  onto  the  bat¬ 
tened  door  and  keep  both  doors  shut  tight. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  house  have  a 
ventilator  both  for  the  escape  of  smoke 
and  moisture  and  to  assist  in  regulating  the 


draft.  An  opening  4  inches  square  is  left 
in  the  front  of  the  roof  at  the  center  and 
a  boxlike  ventilator  with  a  3  x  4  inch  open¬ 
ing  back  and  front  is  placed  over  it.  No 
rain  can  enter  the  ventilator. 

The  inside  of  the  house  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Cleats  are  nailed  to  the 
walls  and  simply  constructed  removable 
wire  trays  are  placed  on  them.  A  series 
of  wood  or  iron  rods  is  also  used.  The 
cleats  should  slope  six  inches  toward  the 
front  to  provide  drainage  for  the  fish 
while  smoking. 

The  fire  box  is  not  shown  in  the 
drawing.  This  is  of  the  sunken  type 
and  is  connected  with  the  house  by 
three  sections  of  stovepipe  sunk  in  a 
trench  8  inches  wide,  8  inches  deep 
and  7  feet  long.  The  joint  of  pipe  , 
that  enters  the  house  is  fitted  with  an 
elbow.  The  pipe  is  barely  covered 
with  earth  and  in  the  middle  joint  is 
placed  a  stovepipe  damper  with  an 
extra  long  handle  so  that  it  may  be 
operated  from  above.  The  elbow 
projects  into  the  house  about  two 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Over  this  is  placed  the 
smoke  spreader,  a  rectangular  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  box  1  foot  square  and 
two  feet-  high,  with  numerous  Yt 
inch  holes  punched  in  the  sides  and 
ends.  When  this  box  is  placed  over 
the  mouth  of  the  elbow,  the  smoke 
is  distributed  evenly  through  the 
holes,  and  considerable  heat  can  be 
applied  without  danger  of  scorching 
the  fish. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  a 
sunken  firebox,  14  inches  wide,  14 
inches  deep  and  2  feet  long  is  con¬ 
structed  of  brick.  After  the  fire  is 
built  and  going  well,  a  heavy  piece 
of  sheet  iron  is  placed  over  it  and 
covered  with  earth.  A  sloping  trench  is 
dug  in  front  of  the  fire  box  to  provide 
draft  and  facilitate  firing. 

The  house  should  be  constructed  away 
from  its  site,  the  fire  box  and  flue  con¬ 
structed,  the  smoke  spreader  placed  on  the 
elbow  and  then  the  house  should  be  evenly 
set  over  the  smoke  spreader  and  dirt 
banked  around  the  bottom  of  the  house 
until  no  crevices  remain  open. 

PREPARING  fish  for  smoking  is  very 
simple.  Most  are  split  along  the  belly 
from  the  head  to  vent  and  the  entrails  1 
removed.  The  head  is  then  severed  and 
the  fish  thoroughly  washed  although  it  need 
not  be  scaled.  If  there  is  a  dark  abdom¬ 
inal  lining,  scrubbing  with  a  stiff  brush  will 
remove  it.  Be  sure  to  wash  the  fish  until 
the  flesh  gives  a  resistance  to  the  fingers. 

Fish  under  two  pounds  need  no  other 
treatment  before  placing  in  brine.  Over 
this  weight  they  should  also  be  split  down 
the  back  from  the  inside  close  to  the  back- 

( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  565) 
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TROUT  FISHING  IN  NOVA  SCOTIAN  LAKES 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  A  STORY  OF  IDEAL  ANGLING  CONDITIONS  AMID  UNWHIPPED 
LAKES  AND  UNKNOWN  ICY  STREAMS  IN  THE  PLEASANT  LAND  OF  EVANGELINE 

By  W.  M.  BROWN 


NEXT  morning  we  made  preparations  to 
visit  a  little  lake  high  up  in  the  hills, 
on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Malcolm. 
For  lack  of  a  better  name,  this  has  been 
dubbed  “Frog  Pond”  on  account  of  the 
small  size.  We  discovered  this  little  patch 
of  water  the  previous  year  in  rather  an  in¬ 
teresting  way.  Bob,  my  guide  on  that  trip, 
was  then  a  partner  of  Ned’s,  but  has  since 
(unfortunately)  severed  his  connection  and 
taken  permanent  employment  with  my  Eng¬ 
lish  friend  who  drove  me  up  from  Yar¬ 
mouth.  I  say  “unfortunately”  because  a 
better  guide,  man  and  friend,  could  not  be 
desired  by  anyone  in  the  woods.  The  pre¬ 
vious  year  Bob  and  I  were  fishing  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Malcolm,  and  concluded  to 
investigate  further  up  the  brook  that  is  the 
main  feeder.  We  found  some  still  water 
just  above  the  rapids  which  gave  us  some 
good  sport,  but  it  being  very  limited,  we 
soon  came  to  the  end  of  it.  Flere  we  found 
a  fork  in  the  stream,  the  right  hand  branch 
tumbling  down  from  the  high  hills  in  a 
most  riotous  way,  the  other  very  still.  As 
a  canoe  could  not  go  up  the  right  branch, 
we  decided  to  follow  the  still  water,  but  did 
not  get  far,  as  the  undergrowth  closed  in 
so  tight  we  found  great  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Whilst  pushing  under  some  limbs, 
the  side  of  the  canoe  slipped  upon  a  shelv¬ 
ing  rock,  and  before  we  could  right  her, 
tipped  over,  depositing  us  in  about  three 
feet  of  VERY  COLD  water.  As  nothing 
but  a  cold  ducking  was  the  result,  Bob 
suggested  abandoning  the  canoe  and  climb¬ 
ing  the  high  hill,  not  only  to  warm  our¬ 
selves  up,  but  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 
It  was  quite  a  stiff  climb  after  we  got  out 
of  the  swamp,  in  some  places  almost  pre¬ 
cipitous.  But  we  were  fully  rewarded  by 
the  magnificent  view  we  got.  As  far  as 
we  could  see  the  sun  was  sparkling  in  nu¬ 
merous  lakes  and  streams,  and  away  to  the 
East  the  high  hills  along  the  main  Clyde 
River  were  beautiful  to  look  at.  The  top 
on  which  we  stood  forms  part  of  a  long 
ridge,  extending  to  the  North,  and  is  a  spur 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  which  form  the 
water  shed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

Moving  a  little  along  the  ridge,  we  came 
to  a  point  where  the  land  fell  away  as  ab¬ 
ruptly  as  on  the  side  we  had  just  climbed, 
and  nestling  at  the  foot  was  a  beautiful 
little  pond,  apparently  not  over  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  acres  in  extent.  We  soon  figured  out 
that  this  was  the  source  of  the  turbulent 
right  fork  wTe  had  passed,  so  we  climbed 
down  to  investigate  at  closer  range.  We 
found  the  water  clear,  and  the  bottom  cov¬ 
ered  with  small  pebbles,  between  the  large 
gigantic  boulders.  As  I  had  brought  my 
rod  along  (I  always  took  it  along),  and  as 
I  was  wet  anyhow,  I  dropped  into  the  water 
and  made  a  cast.  Great  Scott !  I  nearly 
lost  my  balance  from  astonishment  at  the 
result.  Trout  rose  in  every  direction  around 
my  flies,  and  I  was  fast  to  a  pair  at  once. 
While  fighting  these,  a  third  took  hold,  and 
I  really  believe  that  if  I  had  had  a  dozen 
flies  on  my  cast  they  would  all  have  been 


The  river  ran  for  miles  through  dense 
hemlock  forests 

taken.  Well,  it  was  “some  lively”  for  a  little 
while,  but  as  one  broke  loose,  I  soon  had 
the  other  two.  The  pond  seemed  to  be 
stuffed  full  of  them,  and  good  sized  ones 
at  that,  but  the  water  was  cold,  and  so  was 
I,  so  as  Bob  had  busied  himself  over  a  little 
brush  fire,  and  announced  that  he  had  made 
tea,  I  soon  came  ashore.  On  comparing 
notes,  Bob  concluded  that  I  was  probably 
the  first  man  to -cast  a  fly  on  this  pond,  and 
from  the  way  the  trout  acted,  I  was  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  him. 

After  our  tea  we  followed  the  bank  round 
on  a  good,  hard,  open  bog,  which  bounded 
the  northern  side,  to  the  inlet,  which  we 
found  to  be  narrow  and  rapid,  the  bottom 
here  being  full  of  enormous  granite  boul¬ 
ders.  Every  cast  in  the  little  estuary  raised 
a  fine  fish,  and  I  fished  till  I  was  tired.  We 
promised  ourselves  to  revisit  this  place  the 
next  day  with  the  canoe.  This  we  did, 
though  with  much  hard  work,  as  a  trail 
had  to  be  chopped  out  through  the  swamp, 
and  carrying  the  canoe  up  the  face  of  that 
precipitous  hill  was  “some  job.”  However, 
we  got  there,  and  in  comfort  fished  that 
pond,  and  had  such  a  day’s  catch  as  I  have 
never  experienced  in  my  many  years  of 
fishing.  Ned  later  on  carried  my  good 
friend,  Dr.  Street  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
up  there,  and  he  had  just  such  luck  as  I 
had,  and  it  is  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  the 
only  photos  of  the  pond  we  have,  showing 
Ned  and  him  in  the  canoe. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  trip:  we  ^ar¬ 
ranged  to  make  an  early  start  for  “Frog 
Pond”  next  morning,  which  we  did,  and 
had  as  good  luck  as  on  my  last  visit,  only 
instead  of  finding  the  fish  mostly  at  the' 


inlet  and  outlet,  they  were  all  over  the 
pond,  and  as  a  good  stiff  breeze  was  blow¬ 
ing,  the  fishing  conditions  were  perfect. 
From  what  has  already  been  related,  it 
would  be  tiresome  to  repeat  the  story  of 
our  luck.  We  lifted  the  canoe  over  the 
shallows  at  the  inlet,  and  came  on  a  nice 
piece  of  still  water  that  yielded  us  some 
good  sport,  though  the  trout  were  much 
smaller.  At  the  head  of  this  still  water, 
navigation  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  amongst 
some  large  granite  boulders.  We  had  lunch 
here,  and  after  eating,  Ned  said  he  was 
going  to  explore  further  up  the  stream,  as 
he  had  heard  the  Frenchmen  say  that  there 
were  more  ponds  above.  Bert  and  I  ac¬ 
companied  him  for  a  little  way,  but  as  the 
hills  got  steeper  and  rougher,  I  concluded 
to  stop  and  rest  for  a  moment. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  earlier  in  this  story 
the  marked  resemblance  of  some  of 
this  scenery  to  that  of  Old  Scotland, 
but  I  was  never  more  impressed  with  this 
than  from  where  I  sat.  Breaking  abruptly 
from  my  feet,  a  wild,  rocky  glen  lay  before 
me,  through  which  the  stream  rushed  and 
rested  in  alternate  rapids  and  pools.  The 
weather-worn  fir  trees  in  the  gorge  were 
also  strikingly  similar,  and  on  the  further 
side  of  the  gorge  a  steep,  ragged  hill  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  purple  blossom  of  the  “Lamb 
Kill,”  reminded  one  so  much  of  the  purple 
heather.  To  add  to  this,  the  hill  opposite 
was  literally  covered  with  thousands  of 
great  white  bleached  granite  boulders,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel  to  the 
size  of  a  house.  I  had  noticed  this  hill 
from  a  great  distance  on  our  way  down  the 
first  day  out,  and  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  city  of  white  houses,  perched  on  a 
hill.  To  our  left,  nestling  under  the  high 
ridge,  was  our  little  “Frog  Pond,”  for  all 
the  world  like  one  of  those  mountain  tarns 
one  so  often  runs  across  on  the  Moors  of 
Scotland.  Of  course  one  misses  the  lofty 
violet  mountain  peaks  which  form  such  a 
grand  background  to  Scottish  scenery,  but 
with  what  one  had  here,  it  was  easy  to 
conjure  up  the  rest.  I  am  fond  of  fishing, 
but  I  am  also  an  enthusiast  over  scenery, 
and  as  my  good  friend  the  Doctor  says,  “It 
is  not  so  much  what  you  catch  or  kill,  as  it 
is  the  sight,  smell  and  voice  of  the  woods 
that  has  such  a  charm.” 

After  a  while  we  sighted  Ned,  .a  tiny 
moving  object  away  up  the  hill  side,  and 
when  he  joined  us  he  reported  a  new  small 
lake  about  two  miles  up  stream,  which  we 
concluded  we  would  save  for  another  year 
and  trip,  as  our  plans  were  full. 

We  had  been  having  the  choicest  of 
weather,  and  I  was  getting  on  a  fine  tan, 
but  that  afternoon  little  innocent  streaks 
of  vapor  began  to  show  across  the  sky, 
which  Ned  immediately  pronounced  “weath¬ 
er.”  And  the  next  two  days  we  had  one 
of  those  North-easters  which  Nova  Scotia 
can  “hand  out”  to  you  to  perfection  in 
June.  However,  our  pleasure  since  we 
started  had  been  so  complete  that  we  were 
(continued  on  page  554) 
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Adhesive  Plaster  in  Camp 

ONE  of  the  handiest  things  to  tuck  into 
the  ditty  bag  is  a  roll  of  adhesive 
plaster.  Hardly  a  day  passes  in  camp 
without  the  plaster  serving  in  one  way  or 
another — as  a  bandage  for  a  cut  finger,  a 


protection  against  blistered  heels  on  a  long 
tramp,  a  first  aid  for  a  broken  axe-handle 
or  some  equally  indispensable  implement. 
Recently  I  met  a  bit  of  misfortune  in  the 
shape  of  a  broken  reel  seat.  The  handle 
of  my  rod  received  a  squeeze  that  bent  the 
sliding  ring  out  of  shape.  I  rummaged  in 
my  ditty  bag  and  brought  out  the  roll  of 
plaster.  It  was  a  few  minutes’  work  to 
bind  the  reel  securely  to  the  butt,  criss¬ 
crossing  from  side  to  side  as  shown  in  the 
drawing,  and  I  was  able  to  continue  fish¬ 
ing  with  but  a  slight  interruption. 

Do  not  forget  the  adhesive  plaster  when 
you  go  fishing;  it  is  first  aid  for  almost 
every  accident  that  can  happen. 

E.  B.,  New  York. 

Fishing  with  Clear-water  Worm 

HIS  form  of  fishing  is  more  popular 
in  England  than  in  the  United  States, 
but  there  may  be  some  fishermen  who 
would  appreciate  knowing  how  to  use  this 
bait  as  I  do.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  le$s  the  worm  and  the  more  the  fly  is 
used,  the  higher  is  the  ideal  and  the  truer 
is  the  sport.  At  all  times  and  seasons  a 
real  sportsman  will  drop  any  other  lure 
to  put  on  the  fly  when  the  trout  begin  to 
feed  on  the  natural  insect.  If,  as  some¬ 
times  is  the  case,  late  in  the  season,  they 
will  not  take  the  artificial  fly,  then  the 
angler  is  compelled  to  use  the  clear-water 
worm. 

Now,  the  next  thing  to  know  is,  where 
to  fish.  Unquestionably  the  streams  are 
the  best  places  to  fish,  and  many  good  fish¬ 
ermen  with  the  “C.  W.  W.”  never  seem 
to  have  found  out  that  the  pools  also  can 
be  successfully  fished,  if  fished  only  when 
thev  are  in  demand.  My  advice  is :  At  the 


beginning  of  the  “worm”  season  leave  the 
pools  alone  and  stick  to  the  streams.  But 
when  the  streams  get  overfished  and  the 
trout  in  these  only  “touch”  the  worm,  and 
that  gingerly,  then  the  pools  must  be  tried. 

Then  what  about  rod  and  tackle?  Well, 
I  personally  prefer  an  ordinary  fly-rod  of 
n  ft.  or  ii  ft.  6  in.,  fished  with  one  hand, 
of  course.  But  all  men  have  not  equal 
wrist  power,  and  to  those  who  have  it  not, 
a  two-handed  rod  of  13^4  ft.  or  14  ft.  in 
length  makes  a  useful  rod.  To  this  add 
an  ordinary  reel  and  line.  A  casting-line 
of  tapered  gut  of  2 ft.  to  3  ft.  will  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  beginner  will  be  wise  if  he  starts 
with  somewhat  stouter  gut  at  first,  but  the 
collar  for  this  work  should  taper  down  to 
3x  drawn  gut,  and  the  same  with  the 
Stewart  tackle  itself. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  discarded 
ordinary  blind  hooks,  and  have  used  eyed 
worm-hooks.  And  as  useful  as  any  spe¬ 
cial  hooks  I  know,  are  the  eyed  worm- 
hooks  named  the  “Rev.  —  Taylor’s  eyed 
worm-hooks.” 

A  couple  of  hitch  knots  are  tied  round 
the  shank  of  the  hook,  and  the  gut  is  then 
passed  through  the  eye  of  the  hook.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that,  supposing  the 
hook  to  he  held  so  that  the  barbed  portion 
is  turned  upward,  not  downward,  the  gut 
should  be  passed  through  the  eye  from 
below  ( that  is,  behind),  upward  towards 
the  bend.  In  this  way  the  hooks  stand  out 
free  from  the  gut,  hook  better,  and  hold 
far  better  than  if  the  gut  be  passed  in  the 
opposite  way.  They  are  generally  three 
in  number.  .1  here  give  an  illustration  of 
two  of  my  own  worm  tackles.  But  re¬ 
member  this,  the  size  of  the  hooks  must 
be  always  suited  to  the  size  of  the  worms 
in  use  at  the  time.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
this  statement.  For  what  sense  would 
there  be  in  using  No.  1  when  you  had  none 
but  rather  thick  and  fat  worms  to  fish 
with  (as  at  times  happens),  or  when 
worms,  from  being  kept  too  long  in  the 
moss,  become  starved,  and  show  very  at¬ 
tenuated  bodies  .  indeed?  What  sense 
would  there  be  in  using  No.  4  then?  Once, 
when  fishing,  I  found  that  the  fat  flat¬ 
tailed  dew-worm  was  taken  more  eagerly 
than  my  own  smaller  worms.  In  such  a 
case,  to  use  No.  1  hooks  is  folly.  You 
would  miss  half  the  trout,  if  not  more. 
Therefore,  I  had  to  take  to  No.  4,  a  thing 
I  very  rarely  do,  but  the  moment  I  did 
so  I  began  to  kill  the  trout  quite  fast. 

One  must  be  practical  of  all  things,  in 
such  details.  It  is  sometimes  good  policy 
to  use  the  topmost  hook  one  size  larger 
than  the  rest,  especially  if  the  worms  in 


use  are  rather  large  in  the  head.  And,  re¬ 
member  this,  it  is  generally  good  policy 
to  have  the  points  of  the  hook  exposed 
and  not  pushed  into  the  body  of  the  worm, 
for  they  hook  much  more  cleverly  then. 
At  times,  however  (for  instance,  when  the 
stones  are  covered  with  a  green  slime  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  drought),  it  is  necessary  to  hide 
the  points  of  the  hooks  thus. 

Now  for  the  worm  itself.  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  “C.  W.  W.” 
fishing,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  affirming  that  there  are  two  varieties 
which  stand  at  the  very  top  of  the  list.  I 
mean  the  black-headed  (sometimes  called 
the  blue-headed  worm) ,  and  next  to  this  the 
moss  worm.  But  neither  of  these  is  fit 
for  use  till  properly  cleansed,  and  tough¬ 
ened  by  being  kept  in  a  box  or  jar  of  clean, 
well-picked  moss,  changepl  from  time  to 
time.  When  they  are  in  condition,  the 
bodies  are  all  but  free  from  slime,  and  are 
firm,  and  their  tails  are  quite  pink,  and  at¬ 
tractive  therefore.  These  two  varieties 
are  not  only  the  most 
greedily  taken  by  the 
trout  as  a  rule,  but 
are  tough  and  last 
longer  than  the 
others.  In  but  few 
cases  are  very  large,  1 
fat  worms  of  any 
use,  and  should  be 
thrown  aside.  The 
smallest  worms  are 
to  be  chosen  for  the 
angler’s  most  delicate 
and  difficult  work. 
The  size  of  a  quill  is 
the  largest  worm  I 
recommend  for  ordi¬ 
nary  use. 

Having  baited  your 
w  o  r  m-t  a  c  k  1  e,  the 
head  being  impaled 
first,  on  the  topmost  hook,  then  proceed ' 
to  fish.  But  before  doing  so,  may  I  touch 
upon  the  often  discussed  question  of  a 
shot  or  other  sinker — or  none.  Here, 
again,  one  must  be  practical.  In  shallow 
water,  especially  in  small  tributary  streams 
of  small  volume,  no  sinker  is  needed,  as  a 
rule ;  but  in  any  large  river,  with  deep  and 
rapid  streams,  a  small  shot  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  often  a  necessity.  And  when  a  strong1 
wind  is  blowing  down  stream,  even  the 
most  experienced  worm-fisher  will  find 
that  one  No.  6  shot  is  none  too  much  to 
prevent  his  line  being  hurried  down  stream 
all  too  quickly  for  successful  fishing.  A 
little  experience  will  soon  drive  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  home. 

E.  M.  Tod,  England. 
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Tramping  Leggings  and  Other  Hints 

ON  my  walking  trips  about  the  coun¬ 
try  I  find  it  necessary  to  wear  leg¬ 
gings  as  they  protect  the  clothes  and  make 
walking  easier.  I  will  try  to  describe  a 
pair  of  light-weight  ones  that  I  made  from 
two  shaped  pieces  of  khaki  canvas 
inches  by  12  inches  each.  I  sewed  these 


‘front 

on  the  wool  trou¬ 
sers  so  the  inner 
seam  of  the  leg 
centered  the  piece 
of  canvas,  with 
il/2  inches  turned 
up  inside  the  trousers  leg  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  left  hand  drawing.  This 
made  the  legging  g  inches  high  at  the  inner 
seam.  I  sewed  a  steel  about  Y%  inch  wide 
by  inches  long  along  the  under  side  of 
the  inner  seam  to  keep  the  legging  ex¬ 
tended  upright.  To  one  side  of  the  leg¬ 
ging  I  sewed  a  pigskin  strap,  and  to  the 
other  a  brass  buckle  and  leather  keeper. 
This  strap  is  pulled  until  the  legging  fits 
snugly  over  the  shoe,  and  when  resting  the 
strap  can  be  quickly  unbuckled  for  com¬ 
fort.  This  is  the  lightest  weight  legging  T 
have  ever  tried  and  is  the  best  thing  I 
know  of  for  comfort  in  walking.  On  a 
day’s  tramp  every  extra  ounce  carried  on 
the  leg  counts  up  and  this  reduces  the 
amount  of  weight  to  carry,  compared  with 
the  ordinary  leather  or  canvas  legging. 
The  trousers  should  be  about  two  inches 
longer  in  the  leg  than  one  generally  wears. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  the  camper:  To  get 
the  right  length  tent  poles  each  time  find 
how  many  axe  handle  lengths  in  the  re¬ 
quired  tent  pole,  then  cut  your  sapling  and 
measure  down  from  the  crotch  so  many 
axe  handle  lengths. 

Shooting  time  will  soon  be  here  and  I 
use  a  little  firearm  made  with  one  barrel 
for  a  bullet,  the  other  for  shot.  This  is  a 
handy  arm  for  the  hiker  as  it  saves  weight. 
I  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  get  shells  loaded 
with  the  size  shot  I  use,  so  here  is  the 
way  I  work  it.  I  either  reload  the  used 
shells  with  powder  or  else  buy  a  box  of 
blanks.  Then  in  small  pieces  of  cheese 
cloth,  cut  according  to  the  load  of  shot 
used,  I  place  a  charge  of  shot,  close  the 
ends  together  like  a  bag  and  tie  them  with 
silk  thread.  To  use,  I  open  the  breech, 
push  in  the  bag  of  shot,  then  the  blank. 


Then  perchance  I  push  a  head  of  game  in 
my  gamebag.  I  used  this  method  years 
ago  with  an  old  muzzle  loading  fowling 
piece  and  find  it  still  works  successfully 
with  a  breech  loader. 

In  our  aluminum  cooking  outfit  there  is 
a  pot  called  a  bean  pot.  It  is  not  like  the 
ordinary  bean  pot,  for  it  has  a  bail  handle, 
but  it  will  cook  beans  and  that  is  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do.  It  has  a  cover  that  fits 
tightly  on  the  outside  of  the  pot,  to  keep 
out  ashes,  etc.  There  is  a  ring  in  the 
cover  to  pull  it  off  with,  but  I  soon  found 
that  the  ring  was  more  likely  to  come  off 
before  the  cover  did,  so  now  when  un¬ 
packing  I  place  the  bean  pot  on  the  ground 
between  my  feet,  then  grasp  the  under 
side  of  the  cover  just  above  the  place 
where  the  bail  is  fastened  to  the  pot.  With 
a  little  tugging  the  lid  comes  off.  If  while 
cooking  the  lid  becomes  stuck,  take  a  stick 
and  rap  lightly  upward  at  different  places 
around  the  lower  edge.  Do  not  use  much 
force  or  you  are  liable  to  njake  the  lid 
fly  off  and  spill  the  contents. 

For  the  pipe  smoker  I  have  illustrated 
a  little  contrivance 
of  mine  that  allows 
the  nicotine  and 
dampness  to  drip 
from  the  tobacco, 
thus  giving  a  better 
smoke.  Take  a 
piece  of  soft  tin, 
shape  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  the 
size  being  whatever  fits  the  diameter  of 
your  pipe  bowl.  Bend  the  three  points 
down,  then  place  it  in  your  pipe.  The 
moisture  will  drip  through  the  holes  and 
you  will  get  more  enjoyment  from  your 
old  dottle  burner. 

To  look  at  all  the  pictures  wherein  fish 
are  displayed  to  their  best  advantage, 
one  overlooks  the  fact  that  after  the  big 
feed  is  over  and  the  big  catch  is  but 
a  memory,  there  still  remains  that 
which  makes  all  fish  “fish.”  We  must 
now  get  rid  of  all  the  evidences  to  sight 
and  smell  that  there  has  been  fish.  All 
skin,  bones,  entrails,  etc.,  should  be  burned 
or  buried — the  latter  is  preferable  as  there 
is  no  lingering  odor  of  burnt  matter  about 
camp.  All  plates  and  cutlery  should  be 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  then  washed  in  warm 
water  as  usual  with  plenty  of  soap.  And 
while  I  am  writing  of  odors  I  will  tell 
you  how  we  skin  raw  onions,  of  which  we 
eat  plenty  when  on  our  hikes.  We  cut 
them  like  a  watermelon — that  is,  halved 
and  then  quartered  lengthwise — then  eat 
each  piece  from  the  center.  This  saves 
the  eyes  from  watering  as  they  do  when 
one  tries  to  peel  the  onions.  The  knife 


with  which  we  cut  them  is  plunged  in  the 
earth  several  times  and  then  washed.  If 
this  is  not  done  everything  cut  with  it 
will  taste  of  onions. 

New  tinware  will  rust  if  not  cared  for, 
especially  on  a  camping  trip.  I  rub  it  all 
over  with  lard,  being  sure  every  part  is 
covered,  then  warm  it  over  the  stove  be¬ 
fore  using.  It  will  not  rust  if  treated  in 
this  manner. 

Jim  Ferguson,  “Somewhere  in  the  West.” 


A  Pocket  Fish  Stringer 

|  MADE  a  very  good  fish  stringer  from 
*  two  pieces  of  wire  and  a  bit  of  fish  line 
that  I  think  is  worth  passing  on  to  other 
fishermen.  It  is  not  original  with  me,  but 
was  told  me  by  a  man  up  in  the  North 
Woods.  The  wires  are  four  and  six  inches 
long;  the  longer  one  is  bent  as  shown  in 
Figure  1,  the  shorter  one  (see  Figure  2) 
has  a  loop  twisted  in  one  end.  A  strong 
pair  of  pincers  will  twist  the  wire  very 
neatly.  I  used  several  feet  of  varnished 
fish  line,  wound  the  ends  so  that  they 
would  not  fray  out,  then  ran  one  end 
through  the  loop  of  the  longer  wire.  I 
wound  the  end  neatly  to  the  line  and  var¬ 
nished  it  with  two  coats  of  spar  varnish. 
Then  I  attached  the  other  end  of  the  line 
to  the  other  wire  in  the  same  manner. 
The  whole  affair,  as  shown  in  Figure  4, 

a 

FIG  1 


winds  up  and  takes  very  little  room  in  my 
pocket.  The  reason  of  winding  the  ends 
so  carefully  instead  of  tying  knots  is  that 
the  stringer  can  be  very  thoroughly  cleaned 
if  there  are  no  rough  places  to  catch  the 
fish  slime  and  blood  and  thereby  hold  the 
odors.  The  fish  should  be  strung  through 
the  gills. 
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DEATH  OF  DR.  G.  G.  DAVIS 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Dr.  G.  G.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  the  president  of  The  Irish  Setter 
Club  of  America  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Davis  died  at  his  summer  camp  at 
Seboomook,  Maine.  He  was  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  good  sportsman  and  his  death 
will  be  a  distinct  shock  to  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

CATCHING  BABY  TROUT 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

What  do  you  think  about  this?  A 
couple  of  months  ago  the  Wyoming  State 
Fish  Hatchery  turned  loose  something  like 
50,000  fingerling  brook  trout,  in  Pole  Creek, 
Bear  Creek,  Horse  Creek,  South  Crow  and 
Granite  Canon,  and  several  thousand  in 
two  or  three  nearby  lakes.  They  have  no 
fishing  season  on  any  of  these  creeks,  but 
the  lakes,  thank  God,  are  closed.  Most 
every  one  in  Cheyenne  goes  fishing  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  they  all  catch 
fish  (?)  from  3  to  6  inches  long,  none  I 
have  seen  have  been  larger  than  5  inches 
in  length.  At  the  rate  these  so-called  fish-, 
ermen  and  ladies  are  catching  them  I 
figure  the  State  can  turn  loose  100,000  next 
summer  and  they  won’t  be  noticed.  Hasn’t 
Wyoming  any  game  or  fish  wardens?  If 
so,  why  don’t  they  stop  this?  Bear  in 
mind  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  Cheyenne 
people,  not  of  the  tourists  and  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  close  proximity  to  Cheyenne.  Also  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  few  real  sportsmen 
living  here,  as  there  are  a  few  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  catch  all  those  baby  trout. 
If  there  is  any  way  to  stop  this  I  would 
like  to  see  Forest  and  Stream  take  it  up. 
Wyoming  is  a  great  State  for  outdoors 
people  and  we  all  know  there  is  some  good 
fishing  to  be  found  there,  but  why  they  let 
them  catch  the  fingerling  has  “got  my 
goat.” 

Faye  Lucher,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


THE  DRUMMING  GROUSE 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “The  Drumming  of  the 
Ruffed  Grouse,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  K.  Vree- 
land,  in  the  April  number.  One  must  be 
favored  by  the  red  gods  to  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  a  series  of  such  fine  photographs  of 
such  a  shy  and  interesting  bird.  It  seems 
to  be  Mr.  Vreeland’s  opinion  that  the  sound 
is  made  by  striking  the  backs  of  the  wings 
together  and  in  this  way  throwing  the  air 
in  some  closed  cavity  in  the  bird’s  body 
into  vibration.  I  can  not  agree  with  this 
theory  for  several  reasons.  One  reason  is 
that  there  is  no  cavity  that  could  be  put  in 
vibration  from  the  back  except  the  lungs 
and  they  are  not  a  closed  cavity  so  could 
not  possibly  be  made  into  a  drum.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  if  the  sound  were  made 
in  this  way  the  backs  of  the  wings  would 
have  to  be  brought  together  with  terrific 
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force  and  they  would  make  a  clapping 
sound  like  the  shingle  in  the  wood  shed  in 
boyhood  days  and  could  be  readily  heard 
for  a  short  distance.  Another  reason  is 
that  there  is  no  closed  cavity. 

The  ruffed  grouse  does  not  have  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  field  as  a  drummer.  It  is 
shared  by  the  turkey,  the  prairie  chicken, 
the  man-of-war  bird  and  others.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  something  in  the  fine 
photographs  that  Mr.  Vreeland  has  over¬ 
looked.  I  think  he  has  failed  to  notice 
the  over-development  of  the  throat  and 
breast  of  the  bird.  The  male  ruffed  grouse 
as  well  as  the  male  prairie  chicken  and 
the  male  man-of-war  bird  is  provided  with 
a  sac  or  sacs  into  which  he  is  able  to 
force  air,  distend  and  close,  which  makes 
a  perfect  drum.  What  farmer  boy  has 
not  watched  and  admired  the  proud  turkey 
gobbler  during  the  mating  season  as  he 
would  strut  with  wings  drooping  at  his 
side  till  the  tips  were  dragging  on  the 
ground,  ending  each  strut  with  the  familiar 
“chook”  made  by  inflating  the  air  sac  in 
front  and  above  the  breast.  This  sound 
is  almost  identical  with  the  sound  made  by 
the  ruffed  grouse,  but  while  the  turkey 
gives  only  one  beat  the  grouse  gives  sev¬ 
eral  in  quick  succession,  diminishing  the 
intervals  between  them  toward  the  last. 
In  my  opinion  the  sounds  are  produced  in 
the  same  manner  and  I  think  the  photo¬ 
graphs  will  bear  me  out  in  this  theory.  In 
the  first  picture  notice  the  pouch-like  full¬ 
ness  beginning  at  the  throat  and  extending 
to  the  breast.  I  think  if  one  could  have 
felt  the  over-plump  breast  of  Mr.  Grouse 
he  would  have  found  a  bladder-like  sac 
distended  with  air  until  it  was  as  tight  as 
a  drum,  the  real  drum  on  which  Mr.  Grouse 
plays  when  he  wants  to  make  a  favorable 
impression  upon  his  lady  love.  I  think  the 
sound  is  produced  by  inflating  this  sac  pre¬ 
cisely  as  does  the  turkey  gobbler.  It  seems 
in  the  following  pictures  that  the  form  of 
the  sac  is  changed,  that  it  is  constricted 
more  or  less  especially  in  the  middle.  This 
is  shown  very  plainly  in  the  last  two  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  200  and  the  first  two  on 
page  201.  Or  there  might  be  two  sacs  as 
there  are  in  the  prairie  chicken. 

In  the  male  prairie  chicken  there  is  one 
sac  on  either  side  of  the  neck  just  below 
the  head.  These  are  not  visible  except 
during  the  mating  season  when  they  are 
making  their  melodious  call  of  hoo-hoo-oo- 
hoo-oo-oo.  When  they  are  making  the  call 
the  sacs  on  each  side  of  the  neck  are  dis¬ 
tended  with  air  till  they  are  about  the  size 


and  color  of  small  oranges.  In  Iowa  in 
early  days  -when  there  were  thousands  of 
prairie  chickens  where  there  are  none  now, 
the  spring  mornings  were  vibrant  with 
their  calls.  In  the  springtime  the  calls 
were  often  heard  in  the  evenings,  very  sel¬ 
dom  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  in  the 
fall.  The  male  when  strutting  presents  a 
comical  appearance.  The  wing  tips  drag 
the  ground  as  the  turkey,  the  tail  is  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  fan  shape  and  the  white  band 
on  the  feathers  makes  a  white  semicircle, 
the  head  and  neck  are  extended  and  thrust 
forward  and  near  the  ground,  the  long 
tufts  of  feathers  at  each  side  of  the  head 
are  erected  and  when  the  head  is  thrust 
forward  they  stand  perpendicularly  and 
with  the  air  sacs  distended  makes  him 
easily  the  king  of  birdland  lovers.  At  the 
end  of  each  strut  he  stops,  beats  a  tattoo 
on  the  ground  with  his  feet  so  rapidly  that 
the  beats  can  not  be  counted,  ending  the 
performance  with  his  hoo-hoo-oo-hoo-oo- 
00,  which  though  not  loud  has  great  carry¬ 
ing  power. 

The  man-of-war  bird  is  another  example 
in  which  the  male  is  provided  with  an  air 
sac  appendage  which  he  inflates  during  the 
mating  season.  He  sports  one  of  a  bright 
red  color  and  the  size  of  a  toy  balloon.  It 
is  in  front  of  the  neck  just  below  the  bill. 
I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether  it  is  used 
as  a  sound  producer  or  not,  but  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  used  in  some  way  to  produce 
the  love  call. 

Dr.  Wilber  R.  Dowlin. 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

A  little  while  ago  I  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  your  article  in  the  April  number  on 
the  drumming  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and 
was  then  in  mind  to  recount  a  recent  and 
fortunate  experience  of  my  own.  If  the 
popular  notion  of  this  drumming  having 
to  do  with  a  hollow  log  needed  any  further 
quietus,  my  evidence  would  be  directly  ir. 
point.  Loafing  in  a  sheltered  spot  on  a 
rocky  slope  at  the  edge  of  a  scattered 
wood  and  browsing  on  a  book  of  verse  one 
sunny  afternoon,  I  was  delightfully  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  cock  grouse  planing  down  to 
ground  a  few  feet  from  where  I  lay.  He 
did  not  notice  me,  but  forthwith  proceeded 
to  drum.  I  had  often  moralized  on  the 
process  for  producing  this  sound  and 
frankly  believed  the  hollow-log  yarn.  But 
here  there  was  no  log — nothing  but  the 
bare  ground.  Time  and  again  Mr.  Grouse 
flung  out  his  challenge  or  invitation.  He 
would  drum,  then  flirt  a  little  distance 
ahead  and  drum  again.  The  photographs 
in  your  article  do  describe  this  posturing, 
but  although  so  close  to  him  and  myself 
so  curious  to  here  discover  the  real  causa¬ 
tion,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that 
rapid  motion  of  the  wings  in  air  produced 
it.  At  times  he  was  about  as  close  to  me 
as  the  thirty  feet  you  describe.  To  me  it 
seemed  a  lung  feat  alone.  The  bird  in¬ 
variably  began  by  ruffing  the  breast  feath- 
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ers  till  they  looked  like  a  gorgeous  crys- 
anthemum;  then  he  apparently  inflated 
himself  and  reminded  one  in  his  propor¬ 
tions  and  attitude  of  a  pouter  pigeon;  then 
contorted  or  convulsed  himself  as  the  so¬ 
norous  poomp  floated  out  upon  the  air 
with  its  characteristic  diminuendo  and  ac- 
celerato  and  with  a  corresponding  return 
to  natural  configuration. 

The  quickness  of  wing  action  may  have 
deceived  the  eye,  but  why  dismiss  the  in¬ 
flation  and  contortion  as  a  possible  cause 
or  means? 

A  little  incident  is  the  real  occasion  of 
this  letter  today.  Last  night  I  went  to 
hear  a  famous  choir  which  is  touring  the 
country  and  a  little  chap  was  put  up  to 
sing  a  difficult  solo.  He  stood  on  a  chair 
and  when  approaching  the  dramatic  note 
of  his  song  (a  difficult  and  startlingly  high 
one  such  as  Tetrazzini  achieves  in  the  mad 
scene  from  Lucia)  prepared  for  the  taking 
of  it  by  a  fronted  contortion  which  most 
vividly  recalled  to  mind  my  picture  of  the 
grouse.  The  boy  didn’t  drum  but  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  note.  The  boy  hasn’t 
wings— not  yet.  He  “stanced”  for  his  spe¬ 
cial  effort.  So  did  that  most  flatrering, 
obliging  and  ever-to-be-remembered  old 
grouse. 

M.  B.  Jackson,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


LICENSE  FOR  ALIENS 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Kindly  answer  my  question  in  your  paper. 

I  am  not  a  citizen;  have  I  a  right  to 
hunt  on  my  own  farm? 

What  is  the  price  of  license  in  New  York 
(Columbia  County)  for  an  alien? 

Emil  Holm,  New  York. 

We  beg  to  advise  you  that  a  person  who 
is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  must 
have  an  alien  hunting  and  trapping  license 
to  legally  hunt  and  trap  in  this  state, 
whether  on  his  own  land  or  off  the  same. 

You  can  obtain  all  particulars  on  this 
matter  by  getting  in  touch  with  a  county 
clerk  in  your  district.'  In  the  event  of  your 
not  knowing  just  where  to  reach  the  county 
clerk  you  can  locate  him  by  inquiring  at  the 
office  where  you  pay  your  taxes.  [Editors.] 


SQUIRREL  SHOOTING 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream'. 

The  writer  usually  spends  one  week  of 
his  vacation  hunting  squirrel  and  one  week 
hunting  rabbits.  The  squirrel  are  getting 
quite  scarce  in  this  vicinity  on  account  of 
the  large  timber  being  removed  and  I  am 
writing  to  ask  if  you  could  give  me  any 
information  about  parties  running  a  lodg¬ 
ing  place  or  resort  where  such  hunting 
could  be  had,  located  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  West  Virginia.  Am  not  a 
“professional”  hunter,  but  take  this  means 
of  getting  into  the  woods  for  recreation, 
and  an  ideal  vacation  for  an  office  man, 
where  the  distance  would  not  be  great  to 
travel  and  a  great  deal  of  preparation  to 
go  and  get  back. 

Any  information  you  can  furnish  on  the 
above  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Forest  and  Stream  is  always  a  very  wel¬ 
come  visitor  in  our  home  and  mighty  fine 
reading. 

Wm.  M.  Morgan,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Relative  to  going  to  a  place  to  do  squir¬ 


rel  shooting,  we  wish  we  could  direct  you 
to  where  the  squirrels  are  plentiful,  but 
are  unable  to  do  so.  As  you  know,  they 
migrate  more  or  less  and  so  may  be  plenti¬ 
ful  in  one  locality  one  year  and  another 
year  are  difficult  to  find.  We  have  heard 
Warren  County,  Pennsylvania,  very  favor¬ 
ably  spoken  of. 

We  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may 
be  good  enough  to  send  you  information 
on  this  subject.  [Editors.] 


CATFISH  BAIT 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

W.  Mustard,  of  Texas,  seems  to  have 
poor  success  with  catfish.  If  he  will  use 
frogs  for  bait  in  early  spring  and  minnows 
and  crawfish  through  the  hotter  months 
I  believe  his  luck  will  change. 

Also  bear  in  mind  that  catfish  won’t  bite 
through  the  day,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  be¬ 
ing  the  proper  time  to  catch  them. 

E.  E.  Hansen,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Replying  to  W.  Mustard’s  request  for 
information  as  to  bait  for  the  channel  cat 
in  your  July  number  I  beg  to  advise  that 
liver  as  he  names  is  fairly  good  bait,  but 
too  easily  taken  off. 

The  channel  cat  is  as  smooth  as  a  turtle 
or  gar  in  getting  your  bait  away  and  not 
getting  caught;  in  fact  he  is  a  professional 
burglar  on  this  kind  of  proposition.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  is  a  game  fish  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  and  I  have  had  him  come  clear  of  the 
water  when  hooked,  and  that  is  more  than 
a  large  per  cent,  of  black  bass  will  do ;  as 
for  beauty,  no  prettier  fish  swims  in  Texas 
waters  than  a  long,  slender  two  to  three 
pound  channel  cat  with  speckles  on  his 
sides  and  his  forked  tail. 

I  have  taken  literally  thousands  of  them 
on  the  hook ;  I  disdain  to  take  such  a  noble 
fish  in  a  seine,  and  never  one  yet  has  swal¬ 
lowed  a  hook  of  mine;  hundreds  of  them 
I  have  taken  hooked  on  the  outside  of  the 
mouth ;  let  sportsmen  draw  a  conclusion 
from  this.  The  largest  channel  cat  I  have 
ever  looked  upon  weighed  ten  pounds, 
though  I  have  heard  fabulous  tales  of 
larger  ones. 

But  speaking  of  bait  for  them:  they 
dearly  love  fresh  minnows.  In  fact,  I  con¬ 
sider  large  shiner  minnows  the  best  bait 
for  them,  and  they  had  just  as  soon  they 
were  dead  as  alive  just  so  they  are  fresh. 
When  they  become  stale  the  fish  refuse  to 
bite  them.  The  next  best  is  earth  worms, 
grasshoppers,  crawfish,  small  frogs,  jack- 
rabbit,  the  flesh  of  birds,  etc. 

I  know  a  slow  running  stream  in  Texas 
about  200  miles  in  length,  that  I  wager  has 
more  channel  boys  from  head  to  mouth 
than  any  other  200  miles  in  the  world. 

W.  P.  Reynolds,  Olney,  Tex. 


TRAINING  THE  AIREDALE 

A.  T.  B.,  Osakis,  Minn. : 

I  have  a  full  blooded  pedigreed  Airedale, 
but  he  has  had  no  training  whatever  and 
is  now  a  year  old.  He  has  a  bad  habit  of 
running  after  passers-by.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  break  him  of  this  habit? 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  break  this  dog  of 
this  bad  habit  is  to  have  some  one  walk 


by  carrying  a  whip  concealed,  and  when 
the  dog  runs  up  to  him  have  him  strike  the 
dog  sharply  with  the  whip  and  drive 
him  back.  Repeat  this  a  few  times,  and 
he  will  get  out  of  this  habit  which  is  so 
annoying. 

We  publish  a  book  on  the  Airedale  which 
gives  a  good  deal  of  information  regard¬ 
ing  breed,  handling  and  the  care  of  these 
very  useful  dogs.  The  price  of  the  book 
is  $1.00.  [Editors.] 


“SIGHTING  IN”  A  RIFLE 

Gun  Expert,  Forest  and  Stream: 

Recently  I  purchased  a  Winchester  rifle, 
30/30,  and  had  it  fitted  with  Lyman  Com¬ 
bination  rear  sight.  Never  having  used 
this  sight,  and  having  no  place  to  target, 
T  would  very  much  appreciate  any  help  you 
can  give  me — as  to  proper  adjustment  of 
sight,  etc.,  in  fact  anything  that  will  help 
me  to  properly  use  the  sight.  The  sights 
were  put  on  by  the  dealer  here,  both  front 
and  rear.  Could  the  rifle  be  taken  to  a 
range  and  targeted?  I  have  always  used 
open  sights,  but  my  eyesight  compels  me 
now  to  the  use  of  the  peep. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  Forest  and  Stream 
and  am  taking  advantage  of  your  offer  in 
November,  1917,  number. 

C.  L.  Wolfe,  New  York. 

Ans. — I  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in 
ascertaining  the  “zero”  of  your  rifle  and 
adjust  the  sights  to  suit  the  peculiarities 
of  your  vision.  The  “zero”  of  a  gun 
changes  with  each  individual  who  fires  it 
and  the  graduations  on  the  rear  sight 
mean  absolutely  nothing  until  their  value 
has  been  determined  by  experimental  fir¬ 
ing  from  a  rest  that  will  not  conflict  with 
the  normal  “whip”  of  the  barrel  when  the 
piece  is  fired  under  hunting  conditions. 
This  operation  of  “sighting  in”  must  be 
done  by  the  man  who  will  use  the  gun, 
under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  bal- 
listician.  We  have  just  completed  a  range 
that  is  ideal  of  testing  purposes,  fully 
equipped  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  these 
facilities  and  my  services  are  entirely  at 
your  disposal. 

The  proper  “sighting  in”  of  a  new  rifle, 
or  an  old  one  equipped  with  new  sights, 
usually  consumes  abount  a  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  three  to  four  hours’ 
time,  so  I  would  suggest  that  you  come  out 
to  the  range,  which  is  known  as  the  Essex 
School  of  Musketry  and  affiliated  with  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Come  out  any 
Saturday  morning  at  your  convenience. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  secure  a  hun¬ 
dred  cartridges  of  the  type  you  propose  to 
use  for  hunting,  the  soft-nose  bullet  I 
presume,  slip  a  lunch  in  your  pocket  and 
reach  the  range  not  later  than  ten  A.  M. 
as  the  best  light  for  testing  purposes  is 
before  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

You  can  write  me  direct  to  my  quar¬ 
ters  (Captain  Roy  S.  Tinney,  586  Newark 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  making  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  meet  me  any  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  at  eight  o’clock  at  the  Park  Place 
Station  of  the  McAdoo  Tube  in  Newark 
and  we  can  go  out  to  the  range  together. 
Just  spot  a  large  individual  in  a  battered 
khaki  kit  topped  off  with  spectacles  and 
a  brown  helmet. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this* service. 
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CANVAS  SHELTERS  AND  CAMPING  LORE 

THE  MOST  RECENT  ADDITION  TO  OUTDOOR  SPORTS  IS  THAT  MADE  POSSIBLE 
BY  THE  SHELTER  TENT  UNDER  WHOSE  ROOF  COMFORT  AND  FREEDOM  MEET 


THE  average  American  citizen  has  but 
scant  knowledge  in  regard  to  tent¬ 
ing  and  all  that  particular  pastime 
affords  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  actual 
health.  There  are  three  million  fine  lawns 
and  grassy  backyards,  with  shrubbery  and 
trees  upon  them  and  not  in  the  whole  lot 
is  there  a  tent.  That  speaks  for  itself :  the 
nation  is  not  a  tenting  nation.  It  has  for¬ 
gotten  its  greatest  heritage;  outdoor  life 
has  been  left  hopelessly  in  the  background. 
And  yet  the  forefathers  slept  under  the 
trees,  often  with  the  skies  for  a  blanket,  a 
bundle  of  balsam  boughs  for  a  pillow,  with 
the  rifle  close  at  hand.  In  this  day  of 
general  weakening  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  through  stress  and  wild-eyed 
nervousness,  in  this  time  of  grasping  com¬ 
mercialism  it  would  benefit  the  people  to 
get  out  again  and  sleep  next  to  the  ground 
and  win  back  a  good,  lively  health.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  backyard  would  serve  this 
purpose  very  well  indeed.  The  freshness 
from  the  earth  would  come  upward  just  as 
well  as  if  the  tent  were  pitched  a  hundred 
miles  from  civilization;  and  the  night-air 
would  seep  through  the  woven  canvas  and 
be  purified  just  as  well  within  civilization 
as  outside  of  it.  A  board  floor  may  re¬ 
place  the  sod,  for  convenience  sake;  and 
a  cot  replace  the  bed  of  stripped  balsam 
twigs  or  leaves  but  the  idea  is  held  intact 
and  it  fulfills  its  especial  purpose.  It 
makes  for  a  purer  blood  through  the  tak¬ 
ing  in  of  pure  breezes,  and  a  better  and 
deeper  repose.  I  do  say  that  if  we  were 
more  of  a  tenting  nation  we  would  be  a 
stronger  nation,  both  mentally  and  physic¬ 
ally.  The  virile  of  the  land,  or  any  land 
is  its  outdoor  folks. 

In  the  modern  day  of  civilization  the 
methods  of  camping  have  taken  great 
forward  strides — great  indeed.  In  the  old 
days  one  relied  upon  Nature  for  a  great 
number  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Fresh 
killed  meat  made  up  the  principal  fare ; 
rude  shelters  made  the  roof  at  night;  one 
carried  everything  more  or  less  on  his 
back,  unless  the  canoe  were  used.  In  the 
present  day  the  problem  of  transportation 
has  been  solved  with  ease.  Not  only  the 
canoe,  the  motorboat,  the  automobile,  the 
trains,  and  a  number  of  other  accommo- 
datory  factors  come,  practically,  right  to 
our  door  to  take  our  outfit  and  deposit  it 
at  our  stepping  off  grounds.  Also  there 
are  so  many  conveniences  that  we  may 
take  with  us,  where,  in  the  past,  only  the 
very  most  necessary  things  could  be 
brought  along.  This  meant  sacrificing 
comforts;  we  sacrifice  comforts  no  longer. 

Needless  to  relate  the  shelter  tent  has 
come  greatly  into  use  during  late  years — 
the  last  five  years  to  be  exact.  A  great 
deal  of  this  interest  has  been  created  of 
course  by  enthusiasts  who  have  written 
largely  upon  just  those  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  a  growing  de¬ 
sire  among  certain  of  the  outdoor  people 
to  go  into  the  outdoor  life  game  much  on 


By  ROBERT  PAGE  LINCOLN 

the  order  of  the  old-time  followers  of 
Nessmuk,  relying  upon  their  native  in¬ 
genuity  and  Nature  to  stand  them  well  in 
stead.  But  while  many  practical  good 


Many  go  camping  alone,  but  a  congenial 
companion  is  a  blessing 


ideas  have  been  issued,  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  much  fanaticism  also  dis¬ 
played.  The  rule  of  the  go-light  camper 
is  that  he  carry  all  his  necessities  upon  his 
back.  The  matter  of  food  is  therefore  the 
one  calling  for  most  attention,  for  con¬ 
densed  or  powdered  foods  are  used  in 
place  of  the  food  in  bulk.  Some  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  following  this  plan,  but  many 
come  back  the  first  week.  Yet  one  can 
put  up  a  three  weeks’  provision  and  stay 
away  three  weeks.  And  he  need  not  use 
food  in  bulk  in  all  that  time. 

The  point  in  favor  of  going  light  and 
much  on  your  native  ingenuity  is  that  it 
puts  you  to  a  test,  showing  up  your  fail¬ 
ures  and,  at  the  same  time,  illustrating 
your  good  points.  It  will  prove  whether 
you  are  a  true  disciple  of  Nessmuk,  or  a 
backslider.  The  stipulation  that  you  must 
use  powdered  foods  by  the  way  is  an  ob¬ 
struction  that  the  amateur  grounds  up 
against,  striking  the  inevitable  snag.  He 
will  procure  his  condensed  foods — when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  may  never  have  eaten 
powdered  foods,  nor  does  he  know  how  to 
prepare  them.  Nothing  about  this  is  said 
in  books,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that 
the  “go-light”  man  divine  all  this.  Brought 
up  all  one’s  life  to  use  food  in  bulk  the 
sudden  drop  to  powdered  foods  causes  a 
disturbing  change  in  things.  The  stomach 
cries  out  for  bulk,  to  be  filled,  and  lo,  it 
gets  the  portion  that  is  valuable.  The 
condensed  foods  do  the  stomach’s  part,  by 
weeding  out  the  useless,  and  retaining 
alone  the  blood,  sinew  and  tissue  making 


properties.  To  say  that  the  average  per¬ 
son  tires  of  these  foods  in  short  order  is 
not  saying  too  much.  True,  fish  in  goodly 
portions  can  be  inserted,  and  it  generally 
is,  with  the  result  that  a  stomach  full  is 
assured.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the 
prospective  “go-light”  man  would  try  out 
eating  and  living  on  powdered  foods,  etc., 
for  two  weeks  before  going  on  his  trip 
and  he  would  be  better  off,  and  understand 
just  how  to  fix  these  foods  up.  Also  his 
stomach  will  have  accustomed  itself  to  the 
change.  In  all  I  have  read  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  nothing  has  been  mentioned  on  the 
above  points. 

THE  shelter  tent  is  just  what  its  name 
implies — it  is  a  shelter.  It  is  not  a  per¬ 
manent  camp  affair.  If  you  intend  to 
stay  long  at  a  place,  the  wall  tent  is  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Besides  carrying  the  shelter  tent  on 
the  back,  on  your  hiking  trips,  it  is  the  de¬ 
mand  on  canoe  trips.  One  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  the  shelter  tent  is,  first,  it 
must  be  waterproof ;  second,  it  must  have 
lightness,  must  not  be  bulky,  but  must  take 
up  comparatively  little  room  in  the  pack, 
or  amid  the  paraphernalia ;  and  third,  it 
should  be  easy  to  set  up  in  one  of  many 
ways  under  good  or  questionable  condi¬ 
tions.  There  are  a  number  of  shelter  tents 
on  the  market  today  that  fulfill  all  these 
points  and  are  certainly  very  efficient  and 
dependable.  Lightness  for  instance.  The 
Compact  pattern  has  a  weight  of  about  five 
pounds.  The  Cruiser’s  Separable  tent 
weighs  a  little  over  seven  pounds.  The 
Dan  Beard  pattern  of  a  shelter  tent  weighs 
nine  pounds,  though  only  in  its  smaller 
form.  The  smallest  form  of  the  Baker 
shelter  tent  weighs  eight  pounds.  The 
smaller  form  of  the  so-called  Canoe  tent 
weighs  nine  and  three-fourths  pounds.  The 
Pyramid  tents  in  the  lighter  waterproofed 
material  can  be  had  in  weight  from  seven 
to  eight  pounds,  all  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  tent.  The  Wedge,  or  Letter 
“A”  tents  can  be  had  in  the  same  weight  as 
the  latter.  So  can  the  George  Shelter 
tent ;  the  Grace  tent  weighs  about  six 
pounds.  The  Forester  shelter  tent,  made 
from  plans  by  Warren  Miller,  the  editor 
of  an  esteemed  contemporary,  weighs  about 
seven  pounds.  It  can  be  seen  from  this 
that  it  is  possible  to  carry  any  of  them 
on  the  back  without  undue  discomfort.  It 
is  not  my  business  or  duty  to  advocate  one 
over  the  other.  All  have  their  good  points 
and  deserve  a  looking  into.  But  I  do  want 
to  talk  along  certain  lines  so  that  prospec¬ 
tive  purchasers  of  this  form  of  a  tent  may 
find  a  few  directing  pointers. 

Remember  that  there  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  warm  weather  tent  and  a  \cold 
weather  tent.  The  cold  weather  tent 
should  so  be  constructed  that  nothing  in 
front  of  it  (flaps,  for  instance)  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  making  a  fire  before  it, 
the  heat  rays  from  this  fire  with  its  log- 
reflector  radiating  inward  and  allowing 
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the  sleeper  therein  a  solid  degree  of  com¬ 
fort.  On  the  other  hand  the  warm  weather 
tent  does  not  count  the  fire  as  a  necessity, 
but  may  be  conveniently  closed  up  at  night. 
Therefore  the  shelter  tent  must  have  ven- 


The  camp  site  should  be  dry 

tilators,  or  netting  as  a  protection  against 
mosquitoes.  Where  one  remembers  to  take 
along  netting,  ten  forget  it  and  suffer  as 
a  consequence.  If  the  netting  is  ingeni¬ 
ously  and  tightly  sewed  in  front  of  a  tent 
it  may  be  thrown  wide  open.  This  can 
easily  be  done  before  leaving  on  your  trip. 
In  the  matter  of  how  a  shelter  tent  is  put 
up,  I  see  no  use  in  the  inside  pole.  This 
is  not  only  always  in  the  way  and  a  detri¬ 
ment,  but  if  it  is  of  the  purchased  form 
that  joints  together  it  means  so  much  more 
to  add  to  your  outfit.  Rather  the  tent  can 
be  set  up  using  shear  poles;  or  a  pole  may 
be  laid  across  two  crotches  from  one  tree 
to  another,  and  the  tent  thus  set  up ;  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  highly  efficient  Grace 
tent,  a  ridge  stick  about  two  feet  long 
threads  through  loops  along  the  top.  To 
the  center  of  this  stick  a  small  rope  is  tied 
and  from  there  is  tied,  when  stretched,  to 
a  bough  of  a  tree  above.  Nothing  could  be 
more  efficient  than  this.  Remember  to 
procure  a  tent  where  it  is  possible  to  get 
along  without  the  inside  pole. 

Many  buyers  of  shelter  tents  see  it  men¬ 
tioned  that  “sod  cloths”  are  furnished  with 
the  tent.  They  believe  that  this  sod  cloth 
means  what  would  be  termed  a  floor  can¬ 
vas;  that  covers  the  whole  floor  space. 
This  is  not  true.  The  sod  cloth  is  merely 
a  strip  of  the  same  material  as  the  tent 
that  goes  around  the  whole  affair,  inside 
of  the  tent,  and  is  no  more  than  eight 
inches  or  so  wide.  This  is  meant  to  fol¬ 
low  the  lay  of  the  ground  and  should  be 
weighted  with  stones  placed  on  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  wind  from  working  in  at  the  bottom. 
The  true  floor  canvas  is  called  a  “ground 
cloth,”  remember  that,  and  does  not  come 
with  the  tent.  This  must  be  purchased 
extra  and  may  be  had  in  any  degree  of 
material  from  very  heavy  duck  to  compar¬ 
atively  lightweight  stuff.  Because  so  little 
is  written  about  sleeping  on  the  ground  I 
will  here  mention  a  little  about  it.  In  the 
Srst  place  a  ground  cloth  is  a  good  thing, 
but  it  need  not  (nor  would  I  recommend) 
hat  it  be  sewed  on  around  the  inside  of 
he  tent  to  the  sod  cloth.  Rather  the 


ground  cloth  should  be  separate  by  itself. 
To  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  is  not  only 
severely  uncomfortable,  but  lays  one  in 
the  way  of  getting  a  cold,  and  many  other 
possible  ailments.  Rather  one  sets  up  the 

tent  towards 
the  close  of 
the  day,  and 
then  scouts 
around  for 
his  “mat¬ 
tress”  which 
is  offered  in 
leaves,  dry  or 
otherwise,  and 
especially  of 
balsam,  the 
smaller  twigs 
of  which  are 
stripped  off 
and  laid  down 
to  form  a 
thick  and 
springy  basis. 
Naturally  a 
bed  like  this 
cannot  be 
made  in  five 
minutes,  nor  ten — that  is,  if  a  good  one  is 
to  be  had.  Take  your  time  and  make  it 
thick,  and  avoid  laying  down  whole  boughs, 
for  the  wood  ribs  will  press  against  your 
back  when  you  weigh  down  on  it  and  will 
not  add  comfort  at  all.  Rather  strip  the 
balsam,  and  get  the  finer  twigs ;  or  use 
leaves,  or  grass,  whatever  comes  in  handy. 
Now  when  this  basis  is  made,  cover  it 
with  your  canvas  and  your  bed  is  con¬ 
structed.  The  matter  of  a  cover,  woolen 
or  heavier,  depends  entirely  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  you  are  in,  whether  you  are 
on  a  canoe  trip,  where  such  covers  may 
be  admitted ;  or  whether  on  a  hiking  trip, 
when  covers  must  be  dropped — at  least 
heavy  ones.  Light  ones  can  be  used,  to 
take  up  not  so  very  much  space  in  your 
outfit.  As  for  a  pillow  many  a  man  uses 
his  pack-sack.  A  pillow  case  can  be  taken 
along,  which,  stuffed  with  leaves  and  grass, 
makes  a  comparatively  good  head-rest. 
When  sleeping  out  close  to  the  Mother 
Earth  one  does  not  expect,  nor  desire,  the 
comforts  attainable  in  a  Waldorf-Astoria. 


and  well  cleared 


AS  a  precaution,  the  shelter  tent 
should  never  be  pitched  in  a  low, 
damp  spot.  Try  to  find  a  high,  airy 
place  if  pos¬ 
sible,  even  if 
stopping  over 
for  the  night 
only.  This 
spot  should 
have  natural 
slopage,  so 
that  if  rain 
should  come, 
it  would  tend 
to  go  away 
from  the  tent, 
instead  of 
into  it.  This 
rule  is  simple 
to  follow  and 
costs  you 
nothing.  If 
possible 
scrape  ditches  This  tent  may  be 


around  the  tent,  in  case  of  rain.  There  is 
nothing  so  ill  to  comfort  as  being  drowned 
out.  If  you  hang  your  tent  up  by  the  rope 
from  the  top,  as  you  do  the  Grace  tent,  the 
Canoe  tent  and  the  Pyramid  tent,  be  sure 
that  you  do  not  select  a  large  one.  Light¬ 
ning  generally  hunts  out  large  trees,  but 
skips  by  all  small  ones. 

I  have  found  that  the  round  straps 
around  the  tent,  through  which  you  insert 
and  drive  down  the  pegs,  are  but  short¬ 
lived.  You  would  have  much  better  ser¬ 
vice  if  you  eliminate  these  and  firmly  sew 
on  steel  rings  about  one  and  three-eighths 
inches  across.  These  never  rot  off,  nor 
give  in.  I  would  suggest  that  you  try 
these  rings  in  place  of  the  canvas  straps 
and  you  will  never  be  without  them. 

If  you  are  going  on  a  canoe  trip  the 
transportation  problem  is  of  course  solved. 
But  if  you  are  going  on  a  hiking  trip,  and 
must  carry  everything,  that  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition.  There  are  shelter  tents 
that  can  be  used  as  pack  sacks.  I  have 
tried  the  Grace  tent  that  way  and  will  say 
that  I  am  pleased  with  the  idea.  However, 
for  hiking  I  use  the  northern  packsack  en¬ 
tirely,  a  sizable  one.  It  is  known  in  north¬ 
ern  Minnesota  as  the  Duluth  packsack. 
Your  dealer  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish 
you  with  one.  I  do  not  know  who  makes 
them;  they  are  evidently  made  by  differ¬ 
ent  manufacturers,  no  person  holding  a 
special  right  over  the  patent.  The  north¬ 
ern  packsack  is  quite  a  relief  from  the 
other  cumbersome  carriers,  etc.,  will  hold 
a  good  amount  of  stuff  and  the  distribution 
of  the  weight  correctly  on  the  back  (there 
being  two  straps,  one  passing  over  either 
shoulder),  makes  it  both  convenient  and 
comfortable.  Now  on  the  top  of  this  pack, 
to  the  canvas  drop  cover,  two  straps  are 
fastened,  about  eight  inches  apart.  Each 
of  these  straps  have  buckles.  The  shelter 
tent  is  rolled  up  compactly,  laid  on  these 
straps,  and  strapped  on.  The  tent  is  never 
laid  under  the  cover  which  in  itself  is 
strapped  at  the  bottom  of  the  sack. 

A  question  I  have  often  been  asked  is 
what  size  and  what  price  one  should  pay 
for  a  shelter  tent.  There  I  must  answer 
that  it  all  depends  upon  how  many  are  go¬ 
ing  to  use  the  tent,  if  only  one,  or  two  or 
more.  If  four  persons  go  on  a  trip  it  is 
well  to  have  two  tents.  (I  am  thinking 
more  of  a  canoe  trip  than  a  hiking  trip). 
It  also  depends  upon  what  grade  of  mate- 


supported  by  a  pole  or  a  branch 
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rial  you  desire  for  that  tent,  whether  light¬ 
weight  waterproofed  duck,  or  khaki  or  bal¬ 
loon  silk.  Silk  is  naturally  the  very  best 
and  will  last  a  long  time,  shedding  the 
water  perfectly.  But  it  costs  in  propor¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  remembered,  all  the  way 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  the  tent, 
even  in  the  smaller  sizes.  However,  if  two 
persons  buy  such  a  tent  together,  splitting 
even  on  the  purchase  price,  the  cost  Is  cut 
down.  This  I  think  is  by  far  the  better 
system.  Many  go  camping  alone,  but  a 
companion  is  a  blessing.  Thus,  if  you 
have  the  money  to  spare  by  all  means  get 
the  silk  tent.  It  will  give  you  the  height 
of  comfort  and  will  always  prove  efficient 
and  trustworthy.  Don’t,  however,  buy  a 
too  large  tent 


two  ingredients  should  thoroughly  dissolve 
in  the  water  before  immersing  the  tent  ma¬ 
terial.  It  should  therefore  be  mixed  and 
stirred  well.  The  shelter  tent  may  then 
be  soaked  in  this  for  some  tme,  and  then 
hung  up  to  dry  (though  not  in  the  sun) 
without  wringing  the  water  out  of  it. 
When  this  is  thoroughly  dry  you  will  find 
that  it  is  waterproof.  In  fact  I  prefer  this 
method  to  the  paraffine  system. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  embark  upon  making 
your  own  tent.  It  will  not  hurt  you ;  costs 
little ;  and  will  make  you  more  appreciative 
of  what  a  tent  is  and  what  it  is  to  be  used 
for.  Canvas  is  hard  to  get  because  of 
army  demands,  but  light  weight  muslin  will 
serve  and  is  easier  to  work  with. 


On  a  trip,  whether  canoeing  or  hiking, 
fish  should  always  be  counted  on  as  a  part 
of  the  daily  fare.  Other  necessities  are 
coffee  or  tea — tea  is  by  far  the  most  sim¬ 
ple,  and  it  is  suggested.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  use  coffee  see  to  it  that  you  have 
the  pulverized  coffee,  or  the  prepared 
coffee.  All  you  have  to  do  with  this  is  to 
put  some  in  a  cup  and  pour  hot  water  over 
it  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Along  with  the 
coffee  or  the  tea,  sugar  is  a  practical  ne¬ 
cessity.  Dried  fruits  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Beans  are  excellent,  and  one 
should  bring  along  some  powdered  soups 
for  a  change,  though  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Discard  milk  powders  and  egg 
powders  if  you  can,  and  drink  your  coffee 

or  tea  without 


This  tent  is  very  easy  to  erect 


That  is  often  the 
trouble  with 
many  shelter- 
tent  men.  They 
get  the  tent  too 
large.  Get  it 
large  enough, 
but  not  too  large. 

They  come  in 
many  sizes,  and 
you  can  thus  se¬ 
lect  as  you  will. 

Many  tents  are 
made  of  close 
woven  stuff  (it 
is  cross  woven 
in  fact),  on  the 
military  tent 
plan.  I  have 
never  had  any 
trouble  with  this 
form,  and  it  is 
not  treated  to 
any  waterproof¬ 
ing  material. 

These  khaki 
tents,  without 
waterp  r  oof- 
ing,  are  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  if 
they  are  clcse- 
woven  and  can 
thus  actually  ex¬ 
clude  the  rain.  This  most  of  them  do. 
Other  tents  may  be  had  in  light  material, 
treated  to  waterproofing.  The  one  good 
thing  about  the  light  tent,  which  depends 
upon  waterproofing,  is  that  it  is  light,  and 
makes  a  very  tiny  roll.  Khaki,  untreated, 
is  heavier.  Where  lightness  is  very  much 
in  demand,  see  to  it  that  you  carry  the 
lightest  tent  possible. 

In  this  day  of  ingenuity  many  persons 
make  their  own  shelter  tents  and  anyone 
with  a  little  painstaking  can  construct  one 
if  they  will  apply  themselves  to  study.  For 
instance,  the  Forester  tent  is  easily  made, 
but  this  is  only  one  of  many.  In  fact  you 
can  take  light  weight  muslin  and  make  a 
tent  that  weighs  no  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds,  by  waterproofing  it,  either  with 
paraffine  or  with  alum  and  sugar  of  lead. 
I  think  the  sugar  of  lead  and  alum  treat¬ 
ment  is  virtuous.  This  system  has  been 
used  a  great  deal,  and,  I  may  say,  leads 
over  all  the  others.  To  get  the  best  results 
put  two  pounds  of  sugar  of  lead  and  one 
pound  or  more  of  pulverized  alum  in  a  tub 
or  wash-boiler.  Over  this  pour  about  two 
pails  of  water,  soft-water  preferred.  These 


A  model  that  uses  the  inside  pole 


or  Tc 

Co  comb.nca  lo  Jo rr* 
fttdqc  fenl  -  Fia  Z 


Small,  but  with  ample  room  for  two 


A  cleverly  arranged  shelter  tent 


milk.  One  of  the 
best  things  that 
I  know  of  that 
one  can  take 
along  on  hiking; 
or  canoeing  trips 
is  the  so-called 
bouillon  cubes, 
which  usually 
come  put  up 
twelve  to  a  box. 
One  of  these 
cubes  dissolved 
in  water  makes 
a  very  nourish¬ 
ing  dish,  equiva-; 
lent  to  so  much 
of  meat  in  bulk 
from  which  the 
precious  juices 
have  been  taken 
out  and  which, 
in  evaporated  or 
reduced  form, 
composes  these 
cubes.  In  mak¬ 
ing  your  soups  if 
you  will  add  twc 
or  three  of  these 
cubes  you  will 
find  that  it  is  im¬ 
proved  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent 


N  the  question  of  foods  for  the  shelter 
tent  man,  whether  on  the  canoe  trip  or 
on  the  hiking  trip,  we  come  down  to 
absolute  necessities.  In  the  first  place  or¬ 
dinary  flour  means  slipshod  work  at  mak¬ 
ing  bread  or  anything  along  that  line.  The 
self-raising  flour  answers  the  question. 
Why?  This:  the  self-raising  flour  contains 
everything  necessary  in  bread  or  flapjack 
making.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  add  the 
given  portion  of  water  and  fix  out  your 
flapjacks  or  your  thicker  portion  of  “bread” 
which  may  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  large  portion  in  the  frying  pan.  You 
make  your  bread,  etc.,  more  or  less  right 
in  the  frying  pan,  unless  you  are  on  a 
canoeing  trip  when  a  reflector  baker  can 
be  used  alongside  of  the  campfire  and  real 
bread  constructed.  Even  here  the  self- 
raising  flour  answers  the  question  to  a  T. 
The  next  of  the  necessities  is  a  grease 
wherein  you  can  fry,  also  flesh  that  you 
can  eat.  Here  the  bacon  and  salt  pork 
solves  that  question.  You  can  either  take 
all  of  one  kind  or  take  both — salt  pork  and 
bacon,  as  you  see  fit.  But  one  or  the  other 
I  deem  necessary.  It  gives  you  grease. 


To  this  soup  may  also  be  added  fish  01 
meat  chopped  up  to  suit  your  taste. 

Don’t  forget  the  bouillon  cubes.  They 
are  an  excellent  and  very  handy  ration. 


N' 


OW  we  arrive  at  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  all — how  much  in  weight 
of  provisions  to  take  along.  Re¬ 
member  that  it  all  depends  upon  how  long 
you  are  going  to  be  out;  whether  upon  a 
canoeing  trip  or  a  hiking  trip,  or  whether 
two  or  four  are  going  to  make  up  the 
party.  In  the  case  of  the  canoeist  we  car 
leave  him  out  just  now  because,  at  least 
partially,  his  means  of  transportation  art 
simplified,  and  he  may  take  more  as  he 
chooses.  We  will  therefore  consider  the 
man  who  carries  his  home  and  food  on  hi: 
back.  And,  as  has  been  suggested,  twc 
men  make  a  good  team  for  the  purpose 
Thus  fifty  pounds  of  provisions  should  dc 
two  men  very  well  on  a  three  week  trip 
that  \vould  be  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
man  of  provisions  to  carry,  but  of  course 
it  must  be  remembered  that  fish  are  tc 
form  a  part  of  the  daily  fare,  and,  in  sea 
(continued  on  page  550) 
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Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 
and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

ADVERTISING  DIVISION 


WILMINGTON 


F.  and  S. 


DELAWARE 


Trapshooting 

Auto  Enamel 

Trapshooting  for  Women 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Trapshooting  Leagues 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Game  Bird  Booklet 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Du  Pont  Sporting  Powders 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Leather  Solutions 

Blasting  Powder 

Metal  Lacquers 

Blasting  Supplies 

Py-ra-lin  Enamels 

Farm  Explosives 

Commercial  Acids 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Alums 

Challenge  Collars 

Saltpetre 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Wood  Pulp 

Vitro lao  Varnish 

Tar  Distillates 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Bronze  Powder 

He  Learned  to  Hit 
’Em  at  the  Gun  Club 


Back  home  he  was  a  trapshooter.  At  the 
gun  club  he  learned  how  to  hit  moving  ob¬ 
jects,  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred. 

Stopping  a  hand  grenade  in  mid-air  or  drop¬ 
ping  a  charging  Hun  is  “old  stuff”  for  him. 

At  the  cantonments  and  aviation  camps  in 
the  U.  S.  and  France  regulation 


TRAPSHOOTING 

at  clay  targets  is  a  recognized  part  of 
training. 


the 


Name. . . 
Address. 
City .... 
State.  .  . 


Visit  the  Du  Font  Products  Store, 
1105  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 


Whether  for  prospective  active  service  or 
home  defense,  you  too  can  learn  to  “shoot  and 
hit”  at  one  of  the  thousand  gun  clubs  in  this 
country.  You  will  be  welcomed  at  any  club 
by  good  Americans  who  will  loan  you  a  gun 
and  teach  you  how  to  handle  it  with  skill. 

For  address  of  nearest  club  and  Trapshoot¬ 
ing  Instruction  Book  write 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Established  1802 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 

The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Del . Explosives 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg.,  N.  Y.,  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar 
Chemicals. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington,  Del . Leather  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works,  725  Broadway,  N.  Y  .  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable 
Collars. 

Harrisons.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Del . Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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Hunting  Clothes 


For 
Long 

Service 

ERE’S  one  Duxbak  outfit  of  hunting  clothes  that  is  a 
general  favorite.  For  years  it  has  been  a  standard 
outfit  because  it  has  every  convenience  that  experi¬ 
enced  sportsmen  find  desirable;  it  is  built  throughout  foi  strength, 
utility  and  comfort.  Dressed  in  this  Duxbak  outfit,  you  can  negotiate 
the  toughest  trail  and  be  comfortably  protected  from  wind  and  rain. 

Of  cours'fe,  like  all  Duxbak  sportsmen’s  clothes,  it  is  made  of  a  special 
heavy  Duck  and  Rain-proofed. 


A  Few  Special 
Features 


Comfortable  ventilated  hat  or  cap.  Entire  body 
of  coat  and  upper  half  of  sleeves,  from  shoulder 
to  cuff,  are  full  lined  with  Duxbak  rain-proofed 
cloth.  Collar  and  adjustable  wrist  bands  are  corduroy  faced;  venti¬ 
lated  gussets  under  arms  provide  for  free  arm  movement.  Big  game 
pockets  open  at  front  and  rear.  Trousers  reinforced  with  Duxbak 
rain-proofed  cloth  in  front  from  hip  to  knee  and  at  seat.  Cut  full 
throughout.  Laced  leggings,  spiral  or  canvas  puttees  can  be  added  to 
complete  this  outfit. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  this  outfit,  or  send  for  Free  1918  Style 
Book  where  other  Duxbak  outfits,  also  Kampit  ( not  rainproof  ed) ,  are 
fully  illustrated  and  described. 

Utica-Duxbak  Corporation,  10  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Established  1904 — Incorporated  1917 


CANVAS  SHELTERS 
AND  CAMPING  LORE 

(continued  from  page  548) 

son,  such  a  thing  as  game  of  all  sorts  and 
variety  as  it  comes.  Let  me  therefore 
point  out  certain  things  in  weight,  that 
must  be  had.  First  of  all,  Flour  (sflf- 
raising) — 20  pounds.  Coffee— about  three 
pounds,  or  its  equivalent  in  powdered 
form.  Sugar — five  pounds.  Salt  pork — 
five  pounds.  Bacon — six  pounds.  Beans — 
four  pounds.  Dried  apricots  and  prunes — 
two  pounds.  Salt — one-half  pound.  Pep¬ 
per-small  box.  Add  the  boxes  of  bouil¬ 
lon  cubes  in  weight  to  suit.  Also  about 
five  or  six  large  white  onions. 

There  in  the  above  we  have  the  cream 
of  actual  necessities  boiled  down  to  just 
what  we  can  get  along  with.  There  is 
contained  in  the  above  nothing  that  is  not 
pure  food  value,  and  with  care  and  con¬ 
sideration  it  should  last  out  the  given  time 
without  any  trouble  at  all.  You  can  of 
course  add  to  that  and  subtract  from  it  as 
you  see  fit.  The  one  big  thing  to  watch 
out  for  is  not  to  go  beyond  a  certain  con¬ 
suming  limit.  One  can  overdo.  One  must 
eat  so  much  and  no  more,  unless  the  land 
and  water  add  to  his  fare.  And  if  fish 
is  prepared  well  it  is  always  a  delight  to 
partake  of. 

Eating  in  modern  days  is  one  of  our 
worst  and  most  lamentable  crimes.  We 
know  no  moderation,  but  eat  and  keep  on 
eating,  often  far  and  away  beyond  our 
actual  limits  and  needs.  For  that  reason 
men  and  women  grow  hog  fat.  The  simple 
life  of  the  woods  sharply  brings  one  back 
to  the  common  basis,  and  it  is  good  in 
that  it  teaches  us  anew  the  severe  lessons 
that  we  should  all  have  instilled  in  us.  If 
we  are  abject  and  hopeless  slaves  of  food 
the  woods  is  no  place  for  one.  We  go 
there  to  moderate  and  recuperate.  A  week 
or  two  in  the  woods,  however,  on  rough, 
practical  foods  will  make  one  fit  and  he 
grows  strong  where,  replenishing  all  the 
time  in  the  cities,  one  grows  weaker  and 
weaker  and  more  useless.  Test  yourself 
therefore  on  the  hiking  or  canoe  trail  and 
see  how  you  line  up  as  a  virile  human. 
It  may  be  hard  at  first,  but  gradually  the  , 
great,  abnormal  food  desires  die  and  you , 
adjust  yourself  to  facts  pure  and  simple. 

Unless  camp  life  is  worked  on  some-1 
what  of  a  scientific  plan  everything  falls 
awry.  To  gauge  things  carefully  is  the 
method.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
two  meals  a  day  are  quite  sufficient  and- 
this  proves  to  be  the  case.  With  three 
meals  a  day  it  has  been  said  that  all  one 
is  occupied  in  doing  is  making  meals. 
Which  meal  of  three  to  discard?  Certain¬ 
ly  not  the  morning  meal.  Be  sure  to  have 
a  suitable  breakfast,  but  discard  dinner. 
Breakfast  and  supper  are  the  two  big  meals 
of  the  day.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
day  one  is  tramping  or  cruising. 

OF  course  upon  the  canoe  trip  many 
things  may  be  added  that  the  hiker 
cannot  take  along,  because  added 
weight  is  a  detriment  to  him.  The  canoe¬ 
ist,  however,  should  most  assuredly  add 
the  reflector-baker  by  all  means.  Also  the 
so-called  wire  grate  which  one  pins  down 
over  the  fire  on  which  to  do  his  boiling 
and  cooking,  etc.,  is  a  convenience  that  I 
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need  hardly  enlarge  upon.  And  as  for  the 
cooking  outfit,  the  hiker  does  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  various  things  must  nest, 
one  within  the  other,  thus  to  eliminate 
space  taking.  One  starts  with  the  large 
pot,  and  in  this  goes  another,  of  a  smaller 
size,  including  his  plates  and  his  knife  and 
fork  and  spoons.  The  salient  point  there¬ 
fore  to  remember  is :  see  that  your  vari¬ 
ous  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  nest  one  within 
the  other  to  form  as  small  and  compact  a 
body  as  possible.  Aluminum  ware  is  cred¬ 
itable  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  light  and 
yet  so  strong.  Tinware  is  bad  because  it 
rusts  and  is  not  durable.  Plates  and  cups 
are  best  in  the  enamelware  sort.  The  en¬ 
ameled  ware  has  always  proven  itself  the 
leader  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  only  dur¬ 
able  but  washes  off  well  and  with  little  or 
no  trouble.  It  is  appetizingly  clean  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Various  parts  of  the  provisions  should 
be  put  up  in  small  waterproofed  and  mois¬ 
ture-proof  bags.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  flour  which  should  be  well  protected. 
If  two  hikers  start  a  trip,  of  which  this  is 
the  best  system,  the  provisions  should  be 
split  between  two.  Each  carries  half  of 
all  the  things.  This  proportions  it  well 
and  makes  it  convenient.  Do  not  throw 
provisions  together.  Keep  each  sort  sepa¬ 
rate  and  well  tied  up  in  its  sacks.  And  as 
a  caution  before  y.ou  start  out  on  a  trip 
it  should  be  heeded  that  carelessness 
should  never  work  in.  Go  about  making 
a  meal,  assembling  the  foods  after  you  are 
through,  etc.,  with  the  same  care  you  ex¬ 
ercise  in  anything  else. 

And  right  there  let  me  tell  you  that  a 
successful  trip  depends  upon  what  sort  of 
a  fellow  you  have  along  with  you.  If  he 
is  one  who  will  plug  right  along,  accepting 
the  gloom  and  the  sunlight  all  in  the  same 
genial  spirit — he  is  the  right  sort  of  a  per¬ 
son.  The  bitter  and  ever-complaining 
grouch  has  no  place  on  the  trail.  All  he 
does  is  to  spoil  it  for  the  next  fellow. 
You  will  do  better  by  far  then  to  go  alone. 
A  good  companion  is  hard  to  find,  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  them  everywhere, 
only  too  glad  to  hit  the  trail  with  you, 
whether  by  canoe  or  over  wood  trail. 

The  hardest  part  of  all  is  to  break  -away 
from,  the  confines  of  civilization.  If  one 
but  breaks  away  he  will  find  that  what 
seemed  impossible  is  the  one  best  bet  in 
tin'  world ! 


STARS  IN  THE  SERVICE  FLAG 

rT"1  HUS  far,  a  total  of  twelve  men  out 
of  the  force  of  the  Evinrude  Motor 
Company  have  joined  the  colors.  Some  of 
this  number  have  left  the  company  to  en¬ 
gage  in  special  kinds  of  work,  indirectly 
:oncerned  in  the  winning  of  the  war  and 
ire  now  being  employed  by  concerns  man¬ 
ufacturing  guns,  trucks,  etc. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Forest  and 
Stream  fans  will  be  the  information  that 
\Ir.  Osmyn  A.  Dole,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ner,  who  also  had  charge  of  the  advertis- 
ng,  is  now  in  the  Naval  Reserve  with  the 
ank  of  Ensign.  He  holds  the  position  of 
ssistant  paymaster. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cahill,  formerly  in  charge 
f  the  Evinrude  service  department,  is 
ow  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
lovernment. 


Heinz  Outdoor  Rations  Picked  from  the  57 

When  you  land  in  camp  at  dinner  time  with  an  appetite  you 
can’t  forget  for  a  minute,  you  want  food — real,  wholesome, 
tilling  food,  and  you  want  it  quick.  You  get  it,  if  you 
thought  to  take  along  a  supply  of 

HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 

Prepared  in  the  careful  Heinz  way,  thoroughly  cooked,  ready  to 
eat,  deliciously  flavored,  good  to  eat. 

HEINZ  PEANUT  BUTTER  — 

It  keeps  sweet  and  fresh.  A  deli¬ 
cious  spread  for  your  bread. 


HEINZ  BAKED  BEANS— Four 
kinds — all  oven  baked.  Good  hot 
or  cold.  The  camper’s  standby 
everywhere. 

HEINZ  PICKLES — Many  kinds, 
sweet  and  sour.  Add  a  zest  to  the 
meal. 

HEINZ  CREAM  SOUPS— To¬ 
mato,  pea  and  celery.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  get-away  for  any  camp-fire 
meal. 


HEINZ  TOMATO  KETCHUP— 

Made  from  choice,  ripe  tomatoes. 
Gives  an  appetizing  touch  to  cold 
meat  ana  fish. 

Heinz  Preserves,  Prepared  Mus¬ 
tard,  Vinegars,  Apple  Butter, 
Olives,  Worcestershire  Sauce, 
etc.,  etc. 


All  grocers  sell  them.  Send  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


We  have  installed  a  complete  Cartridge  Factory  and  there  will  be  no 
further  shortage  of  cartridges.  Capacity  40  rifles  and  15,000  cartridges  per 
day.  Send  stamp  for  catalog. 


NEWTON  ARMS  CO.  74-84  E.  Jewett  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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DOESN’T  take  long  for  old- 
timers  of  the  woods  to  get 
set  for  lunch  or  supper.  And 
nowadays,  in  their  simple,  satis¬ 
fying  spreads,  you  will  most  often 
see  the  open  jar  of  Beech-Nut 
Peanut  Butter. 

These  old-timers,  in  carrying 
Beech-Nut,  know  that  the  little 
space  it  occupies  in  the  kit  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the 
nourishment  it  yields.  For  Beech- 
Nut  Peanut  Butter  contains  three 
times  the  food  value  of  steak,  four 
times  that  of  eggs. 

Then  the  flavor — a  blend  of  best 
Virginia  and  Spanish  peanuts,  roasted, 
salted,  and  crushed  to  smooth  butter. 

For  your  next  trip,  get  Beech-Nut 
Peanut  Butter.  From  your  dealer  or 
outfitter. 

BeediNut 

Peanut  Butter 

Beech-Nut  Packujg  Company 

CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 

“Foods  of  Finest  Flavor” 


THE  “UNITED”  CAMP  GRID 

The  Grid  that  will  not  sag  or  warp 

Electrically  welded  joints  and  reinforced  frame. 
Manufactured  by 

UNITED  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  M.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.S.  A. 

Makers  of 

Simplex  and  Du¬ 
plex  Camp  Grids, 
Meat  Broilers,  Po¬ 
tato  Bakers  and 
other  CampUtensils 


THE  NEW  HUN  TARGET 


By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNFY 


IN  the  days  “befo’  the  war”  when  rifle 
shooting  was  merely  a  sport  even 
among  military  organizations,  folks 
were  content  to  gauge  a  man’s  skill  in 
pointing  the  grooved  tube  by  his  ability 
to  place  his  shots  in  or  about  a  certain 
circular  black  spot  at  a  given  distance. 
It  was  all  a  matter  of  deviation  from  the 
center  of  the  bull’s-eye.  Whether  the 
direction  of  the  error  was  up  or  down, 
right  or  left,  did  not  make  an  iota  of  dif¬ 
ference,  the 
values  award¬ 


ed  were  always 
the  same.  Take 
the  Army’s  A 
Target  for  in¬ 
stance:  The 

bull’s-eye, 
counting  5 
points,  is  8 
inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  about 
the  size  of  a 
man’s  face,  but 
the  next  ring, 
counting  4, 
measures  2  6 
inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  the  3- 
ring  46  inches, 
and  outside  of 
that  a  4  by  12- 
foot  rectangle 
counting  2 
points.  This 
target  was  de- 
veloped  at 
Creedmoor  in 
the  early  70’s 
and  I  mention 
it  in  detail  be- 


The  Hun  Target 
The  target,  as  shown  above,  is  a  %  reduction — 12*4 


cause  “  it  has  yards  =  100  yards — 25  =  200.  Clip  this  and  try  it 

been  in  contin-  out  *n  the  back  yard  at  these  ranges 

Copyright  1918,  by  the  Essex  School  of  Musketry. 


uous  use  since 
that  time  for  shooting  at  200  and  300 
yards,  having  recorded  more  shots  than  all 
the  other  targets  put  together,  also  it  is 
still  a  prime  favorite  on  the  ranges  in  the 
present  training  camps  for  the  National 
Army,  where  it  is  largely  used  for  shooting 
at  100  yards.  Skill  in  marksmanship  is 
based  on  confidence  and  confidence  is 
founded  on  success.  This  makes  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  start  the  tyro  off  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  sufficiently  easy  to  permit 
him  to  make  a  creditable  score  and  so 
prepare  him  for  more  difficult  shooting. 
In  this  respect  the  A  Target  is  doing 
yeoman  service,  but  it  contains  one  glar¬ 
ing  defect,  it  utterly  ignores  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  all  battle  firing: 
A  low  shot  is  a  potential  hit,  a  high  shot 
is  a  total  loss. 

The  soldier  who  can  hit  German  heads 
as  they  rise  over  a  trench  a  hundred 
yards  away  is  just  the  sort  of  citizen  we 
need  on  the  battle  line.  He  is  not  an 


expert  rifleman,  but  he  is  a  good  practica 
shot  and  the  time,  money  and  labor  ex¬ 
pended  in  creating  that  degree  of  skill  is 
now  proving  to  be  a  very  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.  The  man  who  can  place  his 
shots  in  an  8-inch  bull’s-eye  is  capable  ol 
hitting  human  heads  and  to  that  extenl 
the  A  Target  is  useful,  but  it  does  not 
penalize  high  or  lateral  misses  and  sc 
fails  completely  as  a  training  medium 
A  shot  9  inches  above  or  to  one  side 

of  a  Hun  does 
not  disturb 
him  in  the 
least,  yet  on 
the  A  Target 
that  sort  of  a 
miss  is  reward¬ 
ed  with 4  points, 
while  in  reality 
it  is  almost 
valueless.  On 
the  other  hand 
a  shot  directly 
beneath  the 
face  of  Herr 
Hun  will  in 
all  probability 
“r  i  c  o  c  h  e  I 
home,”  that  is 
rebound  from 
the  earth  and 
spring  blithely 
through  a  se 
o  f  distorted 
German  feat 
ures.  While 
the  ricochet  if 
always  more 
or  less  uncer 
tain  in  its  con 
duct,  it  pos 
sesses  a  battl 
value  that  can 
not  be  ignored 
for  when  it  does  strike  the  amount  of  exe 
cution  done  is  simply  terrible.  Also  it  i 
the  natural  tendency  of  all  men  to  shoo 
high,  and  this  fault  can  only  be  correctei 
by  constantly  and  consistently  penalizin; 
every  high  shot  until  the  ability  to  “hoi 
low”  becomes  habitual  and  instinctive. 


’HE  first  move  in  the  right  directioi 


T. 

was  made  by  clipping  12  inches  fron 
the  top  of  the  Army  E  Target  whicl 
represents  a  conventional  silhouette  of  ;■ 
man  kneeling.  This  was  named  the  Heai 
Target  and  gave  the  general'  outline  tha, 
was  needed,  but  unfortunately  it  is  usei 
merely  as  a  silhouette  target  where  noth 
ing  but  hits  count,  all  off-shots  beini 
unrecorded.  In  rifle  shooting  a  bull’s-ey 
teaches  you  nothing,  while  a  2  may  teacl 
you  a  lot,  and  during  instruction  prac 
tice  it  is  more  important  to  carefully  sig 
nal  the  misses  than  it  is  to  record  th 
hits.  In  battle  practice  and  firing  prob 
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lems  the  Head  Target  in  natural  colors 
is  as  near  perfection  as  need  be,  so  why 
■not  carry  the  matter  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion  and  make  the  instruction  target 
conform  to  the  same  outline. 

So  far  the  shape  of  the  Head  Target 
has  never  been  standardized,  a  few  basic 
measurements  are  given  and  the  contour 
left  entirely  to  the  artistic  temperament 
of  the  maker.  The  first  problem  was  to 
give  the  Hun  a  definite  shape  that  could 
be  reproduced  by  more  accurate  means 
than  mere  sketching.  As  soon  as  this 
was  accomplished  I  took  the  target, 
minus  all  graduations,  to  my  old  friend 
Doctor  Dick.  “What  does  it  look  like?” 
I  inquired. 

“It  looks  like  a  black  ,hat,  what  is  it 
for?” 

Thereupon  I  produced  my  data  and 
geometric  chart  and  explained  the  idea 
of  a  Hun  rising  above  a  trench.  “And 
what  I  want  to  now  determine,”  I  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  what  is  the  area  on  this  sil¬ 
houette  where  a  bullet  can  be  relied  upon 
to  effect  a  clean  kill?” 

This  resulted  in  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Essex  School  of  Mus¬ 
ketry  and  finally  we  established  beyond 
all  doubt  that  any  bullet  striking  within 
a  12-inch  equilateral  triangle  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  complete  and  permanent  ref¬ 
ormation  of  at  least  one  of  the  enemy, 
so  we  indicated  the  triangle  with  a  white 
line  and  gave  it  the  maximum  value,  5 
points.  A  shot  outside  of  this  triangle, 
but  inside  or  touching  the  black,  would 
be  a  wound  and  received  a  value  of  4. 
Then  we  put  the  target  back  in  the  trench 
with  the  black  level  with  the  parapet, 
and  we  did  some  more  firing. 

The  next  discovery  was  that  shots 
striking  not  more  than  6  inches  below  the 
Hun  “ricocheted  home”  with  monotonous 
regularity,  so  beneath  the  black  we  indi¬ 
cated  an  inverted  triangle  with  an  altitude 
of  6  inches  and  added  that  to  the  space 
counting  4.  A  low  line  shot  is  valued  at 
3,  a  low  lateral  miss  2  and  a  high  miss  1, 
being  merely  a  consolation  prize  for  get- 
ing  on  the  target,  which  upon  completion 
disclosed  the  following  measurements : 

A  black  silhouette  of  the  head  and 
ihoulders  of  a  Hun  rising  above  a  trench 
20  inches  across  the  base,  12  inches  high 
nd  with  a  skull  width  of  8  inches. 

A  “kill”  counting  5,  a  12-inch  equilat- 
ral  triangle  placed  inside  the  black  as 
hown  by  the  illustration. 

A  “wound”  counting  4,  any  shot  in  or 
ouching  the  black,  but  outside  of  the  tri- 
ngle,  or  below  the  black  in  the  trian- 
ular  ricochet  zone. 

A  low  line  shot  3  points, 

A  low  lateral  miss  2  points,  and 
A  high  miss  1  point. 

Entire  target  24x28  inches. 

At  a  hundred  yards  this  target  makes 
1  ideal  training  objective  and  at  200 
irds  it  will  test  the  skill  of  veteran  ex- 
:rts,  and  best  of  all  it  gives  the  exact 
dtle  value  of  every  shot  fired.  It  is 
sy  to  see,  but  hard  to  score  against 
id  injects  added  interest  in  the  training 
'  appealing  to  the  imagination  of  the 
ooter — a  real  man  target  built  for  the 
im  purposes  of  modern  war. 

A.s  a  matter  of  economy  and  con¬ 
gruence  we  reduced  all  measurements 
•e-half  and  had  the  plate  made  up 
:  x  14  inches,  making  50  (=100)  yards 
(continued  on  page  560) 


and  SHOT  SHELLS 


■  ' ,  : 


-ml”  « 


GET  the  full  benefit  of  your  spare  time  for  shoot¬ 
ing  this  Fall  with  a  Remington  UMC  Pump 
Gun  or  Autoloading  Shotgun  and  Smokeless  “Arrow" 
“Nitro  Club  Wetproof  Steel  Lined  “Speed 
Shells'  ' — made  to  shoot  right. 

There  is  not  a  single  out-of-date  mechanical  principle 
or  old-fashioned  feature  in  the  Remington  UMC  Shot¬ 
guns.  In  selecting  one  of  them,  you  will  he  sure  of 
getting  best  value  for  your  money 

Remington  UMC  Smokeless  “Arrow"  and  “Nitro  Club"  Wet- 
proof  Steel  Lined  “Speed  Shells"  are  made  completely  waterproof 
by  a  wonderful  process  invented  for  them  and  used  only 
their  manufacture. 

You  buy  the  same  brand,  at  the  regular  price,  and  get  the  ^^etproof 
improvement  besides,  without  charge.  The  same  shells,  having 
highest  speed,  best  pattern  and  penetration,  made  still  better. 

Damp  storage  cannot  affect  them,  nor  any  wet  from  a  rainy  day.  If  they  happen  to  get 
covered  with  water  in  a  leaky  boat  —  no  matter.  When  they  “ought  to  be“  soaking  wet 
they  will  he  found  hard  and  smooth  as  usual,  will  work  through  the  gun  perfectly 
and  shoot  right. 

In  Hack  powder,  buy  the  old  reliable  “New  Club,’*  now  Wetproof 
sealed  at  turnover  (crimp)  and  top  wad. 

Sold  by  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  with  REM  OIL,  the  combina¬ 
tion  Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  VYorJd 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 


r  -  /v 

'  - 

51:  '0  $ 


“NESSMUK”  HUNTING  KNIFE 

WITH  LEATHER  SHEATH 
Together  with  Full  Years  Subscription  to 

Forest  and  Stream 
$2.00 

Supply  Limited  No  Extra  Charge  for  Canadian  Orders 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 

A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 

_  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
WimU  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  m  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information, 

Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  uruinonuni  awn 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


together  with  illustrated 


Big  Game  in  Canada 


CANADA  is  the  last  great  haunt  of 
big  game.  Moose,  caribou,  deer, 
bear,  mountain  sheep,  mountain 
goat  —  these  in  abundance  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality  are  the  rewards 
that  attract  the  hunter,  and  make 
first-time  visitors  want  to  come  again. 

The  forests  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
backwoods  of  Quebec,  Ontario’s 
water-wayed  bush,  the  fastnesses  cf 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies  each 
ol  these  unsurpassed  districts  yields 
its  particular  trophies. 

Guides  and  outfits  available  at  various 
points.l 

Write  to  A.  O.  SEYMOUR,  General 
Tourist  Agent,  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY,  Montreal, 

Canada,  for  full 
particulars. 


ITHACA  WINS 


WITH  HARRY  LORENSON 
POINTING  IT 

PACIFIC  COAST  long  run  record 
and  U.  S.  record  for  past  10  years, 
345  targets  without  a  miss,  also 
high  over  all,  491  x  500  at  Califomia- 
Nevada  State  shoot.  The  Cahfornia- 
Nevada  State  championship  was  won 
hy  Fred  Bair  with  100  straight.  He 
shot  an  ITHACA. 

Any  one  can  shootan  ITHACA  better. 
Catalog  free. 

Double  Hammerless  Guns,  $32.50  up. 
Single  Barrel  Trap  Guns,  $100.00  up. 

Address  Box  25 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


*‘Handy”CastingWeight 

Attachable  fromeitherend. 
Kidney  shaped. .  Weedless. 
Non-kinkable.  Will  not  come 
open  in  use.  Three  sizes— j-fjoz. , 
*6oz.,  3-16  oz.  Price  GOc  a  doz. 

Sent  Postpaid 


IMITATION  PORK  BAIT 

Perfect  in  action. «  Made  of 
specially  prepared  white  rubber 
with  white,  red  or  black  heads. 
No.  1,  for  Fly  Casting,  35c  per  doz. 
No.  2,  for  Bait  Casting,  60c  per 
dozen.  No.  3,  for  Surf  Casting 
or  Trolling.  65c  per  dozen. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 


THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 


Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 


Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


‘V'®-'  **■ 


THE  WEEDLESS  SPINNER  HOOK 
.  WITH  PORK  RIND  . 


Fine  for  Fall  Fishing 

Here’s  a  wonderful  lure,  abso- 
lutely  weedless  and  of  size  and  weight  easy 
to  cast.  This  is  a  sure  game-fish  getter  that  is 
the  favorite  of  thousands  of  angler’s  for  fall 
fishing.  “Weedless  without  being  fishless, ”  says 
Larry  St.  John,  sportsman  and  writer.  “A  lure 
that  will  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  caster.  I 
class  it  among  my  three  favorites.  Try  it  this 
autumn  overthesubmerged  weed  beds  and  among 
the  lily  pads.’’  Other  angler’s  are  just  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  as  Mr.  St.  John  over  the  South  Bend 
Buck-tail  Weedless  Spinner  Hook  With  Pork 
Rind.  Made  in  three  colors  of  Buck- tail.  It  s 
only  50c;  try  it. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  South  Bend 
Quality  Tackle,  we’ll  supply  you  direct  with  our 
guaranteed  products.  Send  dealer’s  name. 

Get  This  Free  Book 


Illustrated  with  cartoons  by  Briggs.  “The 
Days  of  Real  Sport”  will  amuse  you  and  give  you 
some  valuable  information,  too.  Send  for  copy. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

10294  Colfax  Sooth  Bend, 


Avenue 


Indiana 


Ask  Boies— He’s  Got  ’Em-^ 


on  Receipt  of  Price 

2328- ( 

Brooklyn 


S  ARNOLD,  Mfgr.  Kansas  City,  Me. 


TROUT  FISHING  IN 
NOVA  SCOTIAN  LAKES 

(continued  from  page  541) 


not  inclined  to  grumble,  so  we  took  it  easy, 
with  a  book  and  plenty  of  daylight  naps 
until  it  blew  over. 

The  morning  after  the  storm  broke  fine 
and  clear,  and  we  were  off  early  on  the 
back  trail  across  Moose  Lake  to  where  we 
had  made  the  short  carry  at  the  French¬ 
man’s  Road  on  the  first  day  out.  .Our  des¬ 
tination  this  time  was  Hemlock  Falls  on 
the  Moose  Lake  stream.  This  proved  to 
me  the  most  interesting  trip,  as  the  river 
ran  for  miles  through  dense  hemlock  for¬ 
ests  and  mysterious  dark  swamps.  The 
Hemlock  Falls  comprise  several  miles  of 
tumbling  water  with  great  shady  pools,  and 
short  stretches  of  still  water.  There  are 
many  carries  to  be  made,  which,  though 
short,  are  very  rough.  Unlike  our  late 
fishing  grounds,  these  falls  are  not  so  much 
of  a  terra  incognita,  having  been  well  known 
to  a  few  anglers  for  many  years,  but  as 
getting  to  and  from  them  is  no  easy  job, 
they  are  not  over-fished ;  in  fact,  it  is  very 
improbable  your  meeting  another  party  on 
them.  From  a  fishing  point  of  view  they 
are  simply  great;  the  fish  are  large  and 
lusty,  and  the  surroundings  are  ideal. 

We  worked  our  way  far  down  till  we 
almost  got  to  the  main  Clyde,  but  happen¬ 
ing  on  a  fine  stream  that  entered  from  the 
left  bank,  we  concluded  we  would  explore. 
This  we  did,  and  after  many  miles  of  ardu¬ 
ous  canoeing  through  dark  and  dismal 
swamps  and  woods,  along  smooth  lengths 
of  still  water,  carrying  over  rugged  rapids, 
we  were  rewarded  by  finding  ourselves  back 
to  Beaver  Falls,  at  the  foot  of  our  home, 
“Lake  Malcolm.”  And  it  had  been  a  glori¬ 
ous  trip,  and  though  I  have  not  said  much 
about  them,  there  had  been  trout  1  and 
trout !  and  trout ! 


Animals,  Birds, 
oultry.  Pigeons, 
heasants.  Dogs, 
Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  chart,  10c. 

BOIES  hook  on  Rabbits,  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  illustrated,  tells  how  to  house, 
feed  and  care  for  them,  how  to  dress  and 
save  the  skin  and  many  receipts  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  flesh,  25c.  Book  on  Rats  and  Mice. 
25c;  Cavies.  25c  BOIES  PET  STOCK  FARM. 
Box  235.  Mill  brook,  N.  Y. 


WE  spent  the  next  day  in  reorganizing 
our  duffle  and  preparing  for  our 
last  and  still  further  exploring,  stunt 
away  to  the  Eastward.  We  started  next 
morning  early,  and  after  paddling  to  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  carried  over  a  low  lying 
hill  on  the  Eastern  side  to  a  great  shallow 
lake,  known  as  “Stony  Lake.”  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  ever  was  a  trout  in  its  shallow 
waters,  but  only  rocks,  and  you  find  them 
everywhere  with  the  bottom  of  your  canoe. 
After  cruising  along  the  east  shore  of  thi^ 
Uke  for  more  than  an  hour,  hunting  for  a 
trail  that  Bob  had  reported  as  having  car¬ 
ried  over  in  the  previous  year,  we  at  last 
sighted  a  small  stone  perched  on  the  top  of 
a  large  boulder  (the  usual  sign).  Ned 
landed  at  once,  and  soon  returned,  report¬ 
ing  that  this  was  the  “trail”  (?).  After 
loading  up,  Bert  going  ahead  with  the 
canoe,  we  soon  got  through  the  high  tan¬ 
gled  bog  myrtle  on  to  one  of  my  moors, 
where  the  trail  was  marked  at  intervals 
with  little  cairns  of  loose  stones.  After 
tramping  for  several  miles  (it  seemed  fifty 
to  me)  over  open  moor  lands,  down  deep 
gullies  to  great  myrtle  bogs,  across  little 
sluggish  streams,  all  of  which  country  was 
simply  paved  with  “signs”  of  big  game,  we 
reached  the  foot  of  a  high,  closely  wooded 
hill.  Here  we  rested  long  and  gratefully 
before  we  tackled  this  last  proposition,  for 
the  going  for  the  past  hour  or  more  had 
been  no  soft  snap.  Rested,  we  struck  out 
again,  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
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S  T  REAM 


found  a  Frenchman’s  road,  the  same  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  had  carried  over  a  week  ago,  and 
following  this  to  the  left,  landed  at  a  fine 
stream  away  up  in  the  hills.  This  Ned  had 
named  “The  Touraine’’  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  (maybe)  our  troubles  were 
over.  Tea  and  cold  lunch,  a  long  rest  and 
smoke,  conditioned  us  for  further  adven¬ 
ture,  so  we  put  the  canoe  in  on  a  piece  of 
still  water,  and  fished  up  stream  with  fair 
Huck.  Finally,  we  came  to  a  barrier  of 
rock  that  halted  us,  and  on  investigation, 
finding  the  prospect  higher  up  was  not  very 
promising,  we  “about  ship,”  and  started 
down  stream.  The  only  point  of  in¬ 
terest  was  that  we  got  lost  for  a  while  on 
the  way  back  by  following  what  we  took 
to  be  the  edge  of  the  river  swamp,  while  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  branch  running  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  it,  which  landed  us  away  up 
in  a  labyrinth  of  little  hills.  Bert  climbed 
a  fairly  high  hill  and  finally  located  our 
tents  in  the  distance. 

Ned  had  affirmed  his  conviction  that  a 
shorter  way  home  was  possible,  so  he 
slipped  off  across  country,  and  by  climbing 
a  dead  tree  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  found 
he  was  right.  Next  morning  we  struck 
camp,  and  after  a  carry  of  about  three 
miles,  reached  the  lower  end  of  Rocky 
Lake,  across  which  we  soon  paddled,  and 
after  one  short  carry  more,  we  were  back 
on  Lake  Malcolm,  and  practically  at  the 
end  of  our  trip. 


I  THINK  anyone  familiar  with  woods  will 
concede  it  a  highly  successful  outing; 
and  though  some  of  it  may  seem  rather 
rough  when  reading  of  it  at  your  cosy  fire¬ 
side,  yet  it  did  not  'seem  so  to  us  on  the 
ground,  with  the  Unknown”  always  ahead. 

This  has  been  a  rather  long  story,  but  I 
trust  it  may  interest  some  of  the  “Brother¬ 
hood”  who  have  had  their  outing  spoiled 
by  finding  some  fellow  splashing  ahead  of 
him  at  every  turn  of  his  pet  stream. 

For  lack  of  publicity,  few  know  of  this 
wonderful  fishing  proposition,  so  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  crude  story  of  our  trip  may 
interest  others  of  the  “Brotherhood”  to 
make  closer  acquaintance  with  it,  and  enjoy 
it. as  I  have.  Ned  is  a  king  amongst 
guides,  and  Bert  is  an  able  second,  and  one 
would  not  ask  for  better  companions  on 
such  a  trip.  Strong,  kindly  fellows  both, 
never  seeming  to  tire,  and  always  anxious 
that  one  should  have  a  “Good  time.” 


AMERICAN  CANOE 
ASSOCIATION  MEET 

(continued  from  page  528) 

xcepted.  There  is  no  place  in  the  country 
'here  a  canoeist  can  have  a  better  time, 
lore  congenial  camp  mates,  or  finer  canoe- 
ig  waters  than  at  the  A.  C.  A.  camp  at 
■ugar  Island.  The  meet  this  year  opens  at 
oon,  August  9th,  closes  at  noon,  August 
3rd. 

If  this  interests  you  as  a  canoeist,  and  you 
0  not  know  anyone  who  is  already  a  mem- 
;r  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  write  to  Forest  and 
tr<>am  or  to  Secretary  C.  C.  Brown,  208 
IcAlhster  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  an 
^plication  blank.  When  you  receive  it,  fill 

out,  giving  one  or  two  character  refer¬ 
ees,  send  it  with  $2  (one  dollar  for  initi- 
10n  fee,  and  one  dollar  for  year’s  dues)  to 
imuel  B.  Burnham,  Box  23,  Providence 
bode  Island. 
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77»e  BEST  Record  df  Them  All- 
in  the  World  of  Roasted  Coffees. 

The  "  White  House”  Brand  of  Coffee— in  the 
1,  2,  3  and  5  lb.  cans— has  made  a  “record” 
for  Superior  Quality  and  Dependability.  We 
are  pleased  and  proud  to  “ring  the  changes” 
on  “NONE  BETTER  AT  ANY  PRICE”  when 
recording  the  merits  of  this  splendid  Coffee. 

Order  WHITE  HOUSE  of  Your  Grocer  TODAY 


IN  attractive  designs  for 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 


dwinell-wright  company 

principal  coffee  roasters 

BOSTON  -  CHICAGO 


^«SITIONls 

COMFORTABLE 

If  You  Wear  a 
Separate 
Sack 

Suspensory 


Price  $1.25 


It  will  not  pinch, 
pull  or  strain, 

because  it  is 
made  as  nature  intended 
this  support  to  be.  It 
,,  ,,  “  1 1  ns  no  leg  straps  to 

I  nafe  you,  no  front  band  011  sack  to  press 
and  irritate  no  metal  slides  to  scratch. 

Each  outfit  has  two  sacks,  one  of  which 
other  is  °,".tIle  supporting  straps  while  the 

hl  k  I  Cleansed.  (You  can  wash 

g!e.  “■  s-  sacl:  as  quickly  as  your  hands  ) 
Hus  means  a  clean  Suspensory  every  day. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on 
receipt  of  price.  Goods  guaranteed 
Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO 

52  PARK  PLACE,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


I  No 


1 0  Socks  in  White. 


rpafln  ,,,  ^^Heathers,  Black,  oTayT  Brown; 

'  Gr^n,  Khaki,  \Vhite  with  colored  clocks,  f  rs\ 

[  ^Tlarse  assortment  of  fancy  pan^-ns,  a  pair  l.OU 

No.  IS  8.Fm^st  Scotch  Wool  Golf  Stock-  i 
)  TTooti  'nCs*  1J?  Green,  Gray,  Brown  and 
1  Heather,  plain  or  fancy  turnover  tons,  > 

|  ^^hout  feet  (with  instep  strap),  ^  EJQ  | 

I  NO.  20  ‘Scotch Wooi  Stockings,  i 

1  n  WYh,lteV  White  with  colored  clocks, 

Oxford,  Green,  Heather  and  White  ribbed  O  aa  ! 

Cotton  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . ^.UU  c 

ComP!?«  !ine  GoI*»  tennis  and  Sport  equipment. 
Wail  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  Sent  ' 
prepaid,  insured  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A, 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co. 

425  fifth  AVE.,(at  38th  St.,)  N.Y  w 


-FALL  CAMPIN’  OUTFITS- 

-HOW  ABOUT  YOURS?. 


rianncl  .Slnrts,  Sweaters,  Itubber  Boots 
Ponchos,  Blankets,  Tents,  Cots,  Mess 
Kits  Canteens  and  many  other  articles 
for  your  comfort  and  convenience  listed 

postage.  tata,UgUe  ■'  °  "  *  ££ 

UNIFORMS— OFFICERS’  and  MEN 
Scrvlce-  Home  Guards,  Boy  Scouts. 


Army  and  Navy  Insignia,  devices  and 
accoutrements  of  every  description 

-  ntc  turl  rlrcs  ,1/on. •  y-Burh  Guarantee 


N.  Y. 


CATCH  BIG  FISH! 


Baby 

Crab  C-wKg. 
08% 
VVeedless 


Hand 
Forged 
Razor  Steel 
Blades,  No. 


Hed  d  o  n 
Carter-Built  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2-Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

“AsK  the  Fish!”  1 
Jas.  Heddon’s  Sons, 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Send  75c  today  foi 

Rush  Tang 
Minnow 
“Regular” 
“Junior,” 
or 

“WeedlesG 
Midget” 
models. 


Rush  Bldg..  Syracuse,  N.  I. 


Direct  at  Factory  Prices 

This  $2.00  KNIFE  98c  Postpaid 

Hand  Forged  Razor  Steel  Blades 

knffp  feofhFaped  b!.ade.makes  this 

Knite  best  for  mechanics,  sports¬ 
men  and  farmers;  light 
crutstrong--  resharpen¬ 
ed  easily.  Stag  handle. 
Crerman  silver  finish: 
blades  file  tested,  hand 
rorjred  from  razor  steel 
and  warranted. 


MAHER  &  GROSH  CO..  601  A.  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Sample  98c 
3  for  $2.40  postpaid 

Send  for  our  100  pave 

saw  To 

FREE 
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Oriental  Wiggler  $1.00.  All  red,  all 
white  or  red  &  white  H  or  2A  oz. 


THINK!  THINK! 

When  you  play — your  time  is  worth  just  as 
much  to  you  as  you  can  sell  it  for  when  you 
work. — That  being  true,  can  you  afford  to  frit¬ 
ter  it  away,  splashing  around  with  a  lot  of 
puzzle-witted  baits,  when  you  can  get  the 

Al.  Foss 


Our  Pork  Rind  Strips  aro 
necessary  to  the  successful 
operation  of  these  lures.  Little  Egypt  wiggler  75c 

Weight  Yi  oz. 

Weedless,  Sportsmanlike,  and  the  greatest  fish  getters  on 
earth. 

Manufactured  by 

A  f  1726  to  1733  Columbus  Road, 

r  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


mi, Cl 
V  PORK  KIND 


“•'OSi,  CLEVELAM1 

Pork  Rind 
Minnows 

for  the  same  money 


25c.— IS 
pieces 


Skidder  75c. — Weight  y2  oz. 


Eastern  Brook  Trout  For  Sale 

Remarkably  Fine  Natural  Hatched  Brook  Trout 
SEVEN  TO  NINE  INCHES 

EASTPORT,  L.  I.  TROUT  HATCHERY 

EASTPORT,  L.  I. 


Never-LeaF 


Russell’s  Famous  / 

Boot  for 
f  Sportsmen 

UUILT  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  heavy  ser- 
vice  without  tiring  the  feet. 

Soft  and  light — and  as  water¬ 
proof  as  leather  boots  can  be 
made.  Water  can’t  possibly  sneak 
in  through  our  special  never-rip 
“watershed”  seam  (patented), 
joining  toe-pieces  and  'vamp. 

Made  of  black,  chrome,  flexible 
cowhide.  Worn  by  experienced 
campers,  fishermen,  hunters, 

^  hikers  and  all  outdoor  men 
who  know  real  boots 
when  they  see 
v  them.  You’ll 

swear  by 
'em. 


Write 
for  Catalo 
“M" — Free 

DUSSELL’S“Never-Leak” 

^  Boots  are  built  for  business  ^ 

and  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis-  ~ 
faction — they  make  good,  or  back  comes 
your  money.  In  any  height.  Soles  hob¬ 
nailed  or  smooth.  Made  to  your  measure. 

W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin  *'F-s•• 


I 

I 

I 


25c 

Postpaid 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 

la  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
10c.  and  25c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  ..ye  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  3 H  onnees  postpaid 
for  25  eents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


m 


What  a  Joy  It  is 

to  be  out  on  the  water  in  a 
staunch,  speedy  Old  Town,  the 
master  canoe!  Sunshine,  stimu¬ 
lating  air  and  invigorating  ex¬ 
ercise.  What  Doctor  can  write 
a  better  HEALTH  prescription? 

Old  Town  Canoes  are  graceful,  buoy¬ 
ant  and  beautifully  balanced.  Like  a 
flash  they  respond  to  each  stroke.  Let 
an  Old  Town  carry  you  far  and  near,  for 
an  all  day  paddle  or  a  short  run  to  a 
near-by  cove  and  a  hearty  picnic  lunch. 
Write  today  for  a  catalog  which  also 
illustrates  the  ‘‘Sponson  Model,”  the 
safest  canoe  in  the  world. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

798  Fourth  St.  Old  Town,  Maine 


THE  BROADBILL  CALL 


A  REAL  DUCK  CALL 

SI  .00  at  your  Dealer,  or  by  mail 
from  us  if  he  cannot  supply  you. 

N.  C.  HANSEN  CO.,  Zimmerman,  Minn. 


THOMAS 


From  Patterns 
pri  nted  instructions. 

Save  3-8  cost.  Work 
•easy.  Materials  fur-Q^ 
nished.  Also  finish^ 

•coats. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices 

F.  H.  DARR0W  STEEL  BOAT 

Albion.  Mich. 


“d-r BUILD  own  STEEL  BOAT 


The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


INSVDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


nnta  ond  'ires.  Double  im'leafre.  prevent  blow 
TVir.n.an<!i  Pun<jturea.  Easily  applied  in  any  tir« 
Thousands  sold.  Detail*  free.  Agents  wantec 
A mer. Accessories  Co.,Dept,148Cinclnna1 


STILL-FISHING  FOR 
WALL-EYED  PIKE 

(continued  from  page  533) 

pike  it  is  a  different  matter,  then  a  wire 
or  gimp  leader  is  necessary,  for  the  fish 
has  not  much  opportunity  to  see  the  leader, 
it  is  moving  through  the  water  all  the  time, 
consequently  it  can  be  thick  and  strong, 
but  when  you  are  anchored  and  the  leader 
is  perfectly  still,  stretched  down  in  the 
water,  the  more  invisible  it  is  the  better. 
Having  tried  all  three — wire,  gimp  and  gut, 
I  prefer  the  gut,  because  I  have  caught 
more  fish  when  using  it. 

Neither  have  I  found  that  pike  bite  the 
gut  through ;  when  anything  like  this  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  due  as  much  to  the  fisherman 
as  to  the  fish.  Of  course,  if  one  attempts 
to  pull  the  fish  in  by  main  force,  many 
things  may  happen.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  five-pound  fish  cannot  be  yanked 
into  a  boat  as  though  it  were  a  minnow. 
When  the  gut  is  cut  it  is  generally  because 
it  has  been  see-sawed  across  the  jaw  of 
the  fish  in  pulling  him  in,  not  that  the  fish 
has  bitten  it  through.  When  a  fish  is 
hooked,  he  keeps  his  mouth  open  all  the 
time  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  bait;  the  sev¬ 
ered  snell  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  the 
fish  is  handled.  In  trolling,  a  gut  leader 
or  any  other  kind  of  leader  can  be  bitten 
off  as  clean  as  though  it  were  cut  with  a 
razor,  but  under  these  circumstances  the 
pike  strikes  savagely  at  the  bait;  he  has 
to  catch  it  because  it  is  moving  away  all 
the  time.  In  “still”  fishing  the  bait  is  at 
rest,  and  the  pike  can  take  it  leisurely,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  that  is  how  he  does  take 
it.  You  will  see  the  float  bobbing  up  and 
down  violently  several  times  before  it 
finalty  disappears. 

PIKE  are  very  shy  fish,  and  the  farther 
the  boat  can  be  kept  away  from  the 
bait  the  better.  Anything  that  ren¬ 
ders  the  connection  between  the  bait  and 
the  line  indistinct  is  an  advantage.  In 
trying  this  method  of  fishing,  one  finds  it 
worth  while  to  have  the  line  greased;  this 
will  make  the  line  stay  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  between  the  float  and  the  rod,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  may 
get  fouled  amongst  the  stones.  The  best 
line  grease  I  know  is  a  tube  of  lanoline, 
which  may  be  bought  at  any  drug  store. 
The  “best  English  deer  fat”  is  mostly  good 
American  mutton  fat,  and  this  is  what 
lanoline  is  chiefly  made  of.  I  have  used 
this  for  many  years,  and  find  it  keeps  the 
line  soft  without  injuring  the  enamel. 

In  describing  this  method  of  pike  fish¬ 
ing,  I  have  written  almost  entirely  from 
the  standpoint  of  fishing  in  a  lake,  but  it 
can  be  followed  with  even  greater  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  river.  First  get  the  approximate 
depth  of  the  hole  in  which  you  intend  to 
fish,  then  tie  the  string  on  the  line  ac¬ 
cordingly;  anchor  your  boat  near  the  head 
of  the  hole,  then  putting  the  float  and  bait 
into  the  water,  let  both  go  down  slowly 
with  the  current.  Of  course,  you  must 
pay  out  line  all  the  time,  so  that  there 'will 
be  no  drag  on  the  float ;  this  is  as  fatal  as 
“drag”  in  dry  fly  fishing.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  will  be  apparent  to  all  who 
have  spent  much  time  pike  fishing  in  a 
stream.  The  first  thing  the  pike  sees  is 
ycur  bait,  not  the  boat  as  in  trolling.  It  is 
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the  boat  being  rowed  up  and  down  the  river 
that  scares  the  big  fellow.  He  has  watched 
your  boat  pass,  perhaps  for  several  sea¬ 
son's.  and  he  knows  from  experience  it 
means  danger,  consequently  he  follows  the 
advice  given  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war 
about  “keeping  one’s  mouth  shut.”  But 
let  a  good  big  frog  or  a  lively  kicking  min¬ 
now  go  past  his  front  door,  without  any 
boat  appearing  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
he  will  soon  make  things  interesting.  If 
the  pike  is  not  at  home,  you  will  most 
likely  get  that  old  bass  by  this  trick,  that 
you  have  been  after  for  some  years ;  he 
too,  knows  the  danger  of  your  boat,  and 
has  gone  into  his  concrete  dugout  as  soon 
as  ever  he  has  seen  it.  However,  let  the 
bait  float  down  naturally  with  the  current, 
without  any  signs  of  the  enemy,  and  see 
what  will  happen. 


YOUR  FRIEND 
THE  FROG 

(continued  from  tage  535 ) 

hinged,  top  makes  it  convenient  to  open 
and  clean.  In  the  top  a  hole  about  the 
size  an  ordinary  bait  frog  needs  for  in¬ 
gress  or  egress  should  be  made  and  over 
this  a  sliding  cover  should  be  fixed.  A 
handle  makes  the  box  comfortable  to  carry 
and  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  lug¬ 
ging  it  under  your  arm,  where  the  frogs 
are  kept  jouncing  about  from  the  move¬ 
ment  of  jrour  body  and  often  overheat  if 
you  carry  them  so  a  long  distance. 

The  brass  wire  cloth  is  used  for  screens 
at  the  ends  of  the  box  because  if  you  have 
to  keep  the  frogs  several  days  and  nights, 
as  is  often  the  case,  mosquitoes  will  swarm 
onto  them  through  ordinary  coarse  wire 
or  thread  netting.  The  merry,  leaping  bait 
that  3‘ou  depended  on  will  lose  vitality  rap¬ 
idly  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  these  pests, 
cooped  up  in  their  little  prison  from  which 
they  can  not  escape  persecution,  as  they 
can  at  night  when  at  liberty  by  buying 
themselves  in  the  ooze  or  hiding  under 
bark,  boards,  stones  or  in  the  water’s  edge. 

WHEN  you  arrive  where  the  frogs 
are,  do  not  try  to  catch  all  the  frogs 
at  once.  In  other  words,  start  after 
one  frog  and  get  him,  forgetting  all  the 
others.  If  you  do  not,  3'ou  will  chase  now 
one,  now  another,  and  end  up  by  scaring 
all  the  frogs  in  a  given  place  into  hiding 
and  get  only  a  few — perhaps  none. 

Keep  the  box  in  your  left  hand,  holding 
it  by  the  handle.  With  the  net  held  ready 
advance  slowly  along  the  margin  of  the 
water,  about  two  or  three  feet  from  its 
edge.  When  you  see  a  frog,  push  the  net 
forward  slowly  and  clap  it  down  about  its 
width  AHEAD  of  where  3rour  eyes  tell  you 
the  frog  is.  He  will  leap  forward  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  he  sees  the  net 
coming  and  by  “holding  ahead,”  you  bag 
him,  as  a  grouse  hunter  does  his  bird. 
The  frog  once  under  the  net,  hold  him 
firmly,  set  down  the  box,  work  3-our  hands 
up  the  net  handle  careful^  until  you  are 
over  the  net  and  then,  having  seen  the 
victim,  put  3‘our  hand  on  him  without  rais¬ 
ing  the  net  and  then  reach  under  with  the 
other  hand  and  take  him  carefully  out, 
back  to  the  box  and  pop  him  in  the  hole 
and  then  push  the  little  slide  cover.  To 
take  frogs  out,  push  back  the  slide  and 


HERE’S  A  TREAT  FOR  ANGLERS 


NESSMUK  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 


Nessmuk 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED 


We  have  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  market  the  Fishing  Tackle 
recommended  by  “NESSMUK”  in  his  book  on  “WOODCRAFT” — 
new  edition  now  ready  $1.00  a  copy.  We  give  herewith  a  description 
of  articles  now  available.  Anglers  will  find  all  goods  under  the 
“NESSMUK”  Trade  Mark  are  the  very  best  obtainable  at  the  prices 
and  are  particularly  effective  and  useful  for  the  different  purposes 
for  which  they  are  made. 


SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS 

Semi -handmade  of  Selected  Imported  Bamboo.  Eacli  Rod  lias  an  extra  tip  and  Is  put  up  in  a  cloth  covered  wood 
form  and  bag.  Rods  are  wound  by  hand  and  finished  with  several  coats  of  Special  Rod  Varnish.  Made  In  four  patterns. 
No.  N.  T.  L.  Light  Fly — length,  8 V->  ft.;  weight,  about  4%  oz. — For  Trout  Brook  Angling. 

No.  N.  T.  H.  Heavy  Fly — length,  834  ft. ;  weight,  about  5%  oz. — For  Trout  Lake  and  for  Black  Bass. 

No.  N.  B.  Bait  Rod — length,  732  ft,;  weight,  about  734  oz. — For  Trolling  and  Stillflshing. 

No.  N.  B.  C.  Bait  Caster — length,  534  ft. ;  about  534  oz. — Short  butt,  long  tip  with  Agate  1st  Guido  and  Tips. 

$12.00  Each. 


BUCKTAIL  SPINNERS— For  All  Game  Fish 

Made  of  Un trimmed  Bucktail  Hair,  superior  to  any  other  material  for  the  making  of  lures  of  this  type.  Finished  at 
the  top  with  a  little  gold  plated  metal  Spinner  which  adds  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Bait. 


MADE  IN  THREE  STYLES.  TWO  SIZES. 

Brown — Hair  Wings  with  Ited  Silk  Body. 
Grayish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body. 
Blackish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body. 


SPECIAL  PATTERNS  TO  ORDIR. 


Bass — on  Sizes  1/0  O'Shaughnessy  Hooks,  each .  50c. 

Trout — on  Size  0  O'Shaughnessy  Hooks,  each .  40c. 


FROG  GANG 

Made  of  Highest  Quality  Imported  Hand  Filed  Hollow  Point  Sproat  Hooks,  and  Best  Double  Imported  Selected 
Spanish  Gut. 

Lower  Hook,  Size  1/0;  center  Hook,  Size  1,  placed  1  inch  above  the  lower  one  and  at  right  angle  to  same;  top 

Hook,  a  small  lip  Hook . each  30c. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


Abbey  &  Imbrie 


Abbey  &  imbrie  tackle  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  sympathetic 
and  authoritative  craftsmanship 
evolved  with  scrupulous  care 
through  many  years  by  experts 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  work. 
It  is  this  ideal,  interpreted  by 
uniformly  high  standards  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  that  makes  Abbey  & 
Imbrie  tackle  uniquely  and  sup¬ 
erlatively  the  “Fishing  Tackle 
That’s  Fit  for  Fishing.” 

Our  1918  catalog,  a  book  to  be  treasured 
by  any  angler,  will  be  aent  on  request. 

ABBEY  &  IMBRIE 

Division  of 

BAKER.  MURRAY  &  IMBRIE.  Inc. 

15-17  Warren  Street,  New  York 


Tarpon,  Channel  Bass  and  Kingfish 

Are  at  home  in  the  St.  Lucie  Tide  Water 
and  Adjacent  Ocean  near  the  Celebrated 
Coventry  Hotel  of  Stuart,  Florida,  for 
years  the  Every- Winter-Home  of  many 
northern  salt-v/ater  fishermen-sportsmen, 

This  Coventry  Hotel,  completely  fur¬ 
nished,  is  for  rent,  for  one  or  more  years. 
Term  to  begin  October  1st,  1918. 

A  Home  Resort  for  those  who  match 
their  skill  with  The  Silver  King,  Thu 
Black  Sea  Bass,  The  Channel  Bass,  The 
Sea  Trout,  The  Albicore  and  The  King- 
fish. 

For  terms  of  lease ,  call  on  or  address 
owner’s  agent. 

W.  F.  RIGHTMIRE, 

Stuart,  Florida. 


BURT  EXPOSURE  METER 


An  all  aluminum  pocketpiece  about 
the  size  of  a  dollar. 

Insures  Good  Pictures 

quickly— with  little  effort.  Burt  Focal- 
plane  meter  for  Graflcx  and  Graphic 
cameras.  At  your  dealers  or  write 

A.  G.  BURT,  JR.,  &  CO. 

Manufacturers 

10  S.  La  Salle  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MUSICAL  KAZOO 


you  can.  without  previ¬ 
ous  practice  whatsoever, 
play  any 
tune  right 
off. imitate 
any  bird 
or  animal, 
bagpipe,  snare  drum.  Punch  and  Judy, 
ytc.  No  holea  to  finger.  It  is  simplicitj 
itself.  Produces  excellent  music.  You  fle 
not  blow  Into  it,  but  aing,  f peak,  laugh  or 
make  any  desired  imitation.  Used  with 
astonishing  results  at  society  meetings, 
home,  club  or  church  entertainments, 
dances,  serenades,  picnics,  outings,  ex¬ 
cursions.  Just  the  thing  for  choruses  and 
shows,  bicycle  and  marching  club9.  etc. 
Excellent  for  vocal  or  instrumental  ac¬ 
companiments,  either  with  or  without 
other  musical  instruments.  Price  15cp.  pd. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO„  pept 


MAGIC  FLUTE 


Wonderfully  Sweet 
Toned  and  Musical 


A  marvelous  musical 
instrument.  No  other 
instrument  pro* 
duces  sweeter 
.music,  whether 
it  be  the  joyoua 
notes  of  a  quick¬ 
step  or  the-  sol¬ 
emn  strains  of  a 
church  hymn— in  fact,  any  class  of 
music  can  be  played  upon  the  Humana- 
tone  without  practice,  as  it  is  almost  a 
self-playing  instrument.  When  played 
with  a  piano  accompaniment,  or  any 
other  musical  instrument,  the  effect  is 
charming.  Full  printed  instructions  for 
playing  sent  with  e  ich  instrument. 

714.  54  W,  U-  St.,  CHICAGO 


“The  Baby’'  Revolver 

A  Handsome  and  Moat  Effective  Weapon.  Measures  Out  4^4 
Lens*  Tahss  Regular  .22  Calibre  Cartridges  e  a  r/w 
Tiie  new  Baby  Doubt*  Action  Hammorloss  R*-  ^ /i 

veltW  naa  been  produced  to  meet  the  ever  . j  ‘  “ 

incrtaaing  demand  for  a  revolver  that  would 
Combine  small  siae  and  light  weight  with  the 
essential  features  of  Efficiency  end  Practic¬ 
ability.  It  is  smell  in  eiae,  yet  i& 
just  as  effective  and  serviceable 
as  the  most  exj  enaivo  weapon 
you  can  buy.  Everyone  should 
nave  a  revolver  and  should  know 
how  .to  use  It,  and  there  is  no 
•afer  or  better  one  made  than 
this.  A  great  feature  is  ita  safety  action 
that  guards  against  accidental  dis¬ 
charge.  making  it  quite  safe  for  young  me 
and  ladies.  The  illustration  gives  an  iaoa  o. 
its  appearance,  but  it  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  Tho 
ammunition  used  is  the  standard  22-calibro  cartridge  obtainable  anywhere.  The 
operation  of  the  charging  mechanism  is  extremely  rapid  and  absolutely  reliable: 
six  well  aimed  shots  can  be  fired  in  as  many  seconds.  The  revolver  is  very  well 
constructed,  with  finest  nickel  plated  fluted  ban-el  of  cylinder,  and  it  weighs  only 
4H  ounces.  I  He  prlc*  of  tho  Baby  Rwolwr  It  only<K4  by  mall,  p.pd.  to  •nrtdrfrtti. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO..  Dept.  715-54  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO 


NEW  BOOK  ON  ROPE  SPLICING 

USEFUL  KNOTS,  HITCHES,  SPLICES.  ETC. 

A  most  practical  handbook  giving  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  directions  for  making 
all  the  most  useful  knots,  hitches, 
splices,  rigging,  etc.  Over  100  illustra¬ 
tions.  All  about  wire  rope  attachments, 
lashing,  blocks,  tackles,  etc.  37  He¬ 
raldic  Knots  illustrated.  Of  great  value 
to  mechanics,  riggers,  campers,  boat¬ 
men,  Price  20c  postpaid. 

JOHNSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

Department  715 

54  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 
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DON’T  BE  A  SOCIAL  BACK  NUMBER— 

If  you  are  out  of  step  with  the  whirling  progress 
of  our  time;  if  you  are  removed  from  its  magnetic 
influences;  if,  despite  your  youth,  you  are  be¬ 
coming  an  old  fogey,  or  an  old  maid,  an  old 
bachelor,  or  an  old  bore;  if  your  joie  de 
vivre  is  dying  at  the  roots — then  you  must  read 
Vanity  Fair,  and  presto!  you  will  be  nimble-witted 
and  agile-minded  again — the  life  of  the  party — the 
little  ray  of  sunshine  in  the'  gloom  of  the  grill¬ 
room. 

Six  months  of  Vanity  Fair  will  enable  you 
to  ignite  a  dinner  party  at  fifty  yards 

Don’t  settle  down  comfortably  in  the  ooze.  The  world 
is  moving,  moving  on  all  eight  cylinders— -some  folks 
are  even  moving  on  twelve — and  you  might  just  as 
well  move  along  with  them.  Don’t  stall  yourself  on 
life’s  highroad  and:  be  satisfied  to  take  everybody 
else’s  dust.  Hop  up  and  take  a  little  joy  ride  on  the 
red  and  yellow  band-wagon — Vanity  Fair’s  band 
wagon. 

Every  Issue  of  Vanity  Fair  Contains: 


If  yon  want  to  be  in  the 
social  and  artistic  swim, 
tear  off  the  coupon  in 
the  lower  left  hand 
corner  of  this  page — 
and  mail  it. 
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PERSONALITIES:  Portraits 
and  revelations  of  the  best 
known  figures,  over  there  and 
over  here,  not  to  mention  the 
writers,  wits  and  workers  who 
are  giving  of  their  best  to 
win  the  war. 

ESSAYS  AND  ARTICLES: 

Graphic  treatment  of  the 
more  unconventional  sides  of 
modern  life,  by  enlivening 
and  enlivened  essayists,  crit¬ 
ics  and  authors. 

THE  ARTS:  Criticisms  and 
illustrations  of  the  latest  and 
most  discussed  happenings  in 
painting,  literature,  sculpture 
and  architecture. 

HUMOR  AND  SKETCHES: 
The  sunniest  spots  in  the 
bright  side  of  the  war;  sol¬ 
diers,  near-soldiers,  officers, 
and  near-officers;  workers  and 
near- workers  as  seen  by 
daring  artists  and  writers. 
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women's  work;  dogs; 
moving  pictures. 

Try  a  Little  Dollar  Diplomacy! 

You  think  nothing — in  your  poor  deluded  way — of  paying 
?2.00  for  a  theatre  ticket,  or  for  a  new  book,  but  for  only 
$1  00  you  can  secure  five  months  of  Vanity  Fair — six  if  you 
mail  the  coupon  now — and  with  it  more  entertainment  than 
you  can  derive  from  dozens  of  sex  plays  or  a  shelf  full  of 
problem  novels. 
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Stop  where  you  are! 
Tear  off  that  coupon! 
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SPORTS:  The  war  has  af 
fected  in  many  notable  ways 
the  building  of  automobiles, 
airships,  motorboats.  Its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  them  are  treated 
in  the  pages  of  Vanity  Fair. 
THE  STAGE:  A  panorama  of 
N.ew  York's  theatre;  reviews 
of  the  most  dauntless  com¬ 
edies,  the  most  stimulating 
plays,  the  tensest  dramas. 
FASHIONS:  The  last  word 
on  the  new  clothes  for  men 
and  women. 

WORLD  AFFAIRS:  Accu¬ 
rate,  informative  and  inspir¬ 
iting  articles  dealing  with 
American  politics  and  po¬ 
lices  in  the  great  war. 
OTHER  TOPICS:  The  heart 
of  metropolitan  life  is  mir¬ 
rored,  month  by  month ;  its 
dancers;  its  shops:  the  growth 
of  its 


if  you  want  your  brain 
kept  powdered  and  well 
groomed  for  six  months, 
just  tear  off,  fill  in  and 
mail  the  little  coupon 
below . 

W*  Promise  You,  Solemnly 
that  Vanity  Fair  is 
not  just  one  more  mag¬ 
azine,  or  even  a  new 
magazine  of  an  old 
kind — but  an  ALTO¬ 
GETHER  NEW  KIND 
OF  MAGAZINE.  It’s 
an  entertaining  Maga¬ 
zine  for  Moderns. 

We  are  not  going  to 
print  any  pretty  girls’ 
heads  on  its  covers. 
We  are  going  to  spare 
you  xne  agony  of  sex 
discussions.  We  shall 
publish  no  dreary 
serial  stories.  No  di¬ 
aries  of  travel.  No 
gloom.  No  problem 
stories.  No  articles 
on  Belgium,  or  irriga¬ 
tion,  or  railroad  rates, 
or  food  conservation, 
or  any  other  statis¬ 
tical  subject. 

Conde  Nast  Publisher 
Frank  Crowninshield 
Editor 

Three  Dollars  a  Year 


Illustrations  copyright  by  Vanity  Fair 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


J.  KANNOFSKY  G|assCBl.aler 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. . 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream’’ 


put  one  hand  over  the  slide-hole,  the  fin¬ 
gers  slightly  spread,  so  light  will  come 
through.  When  a  frog  comes  through, 
close  on  him  and  shut  the  slide. 

The  box  should  have  in  it,  before  a  frog 
is  caught,  some  soft  water  weeds,  taking 
care  that  none  with  saw  edges  are  used. 
These,  well  dampened,  will  give  the  frogs 
comfort.  If  the  frogs  are  kept  some  time, 
the  box  should  be  placed  at  night  with  one 
end  of  it  in  the  water,  the  other  out,  so 
the  frogs  can  get  fresh  water  to  enable 
them  to  cast  their  skins..  Frogs  some¬ 
times  die  when  it  comes  time  for  them  to 
cast  their  skins  if  their  skins  are  dried  so 
shedding  is  impossible.  In  such  an  event 
the  old  skin  acts  as  a  hard  wrapping  about 
the  new  skin  underneath  and  the  frog  per¬ 
ishes,  as  a  man  would  if  overlaid  with 
gold  leaf.  Frogs  that  have  been  forgotten 
by  a  careless  fisherman  for  two  or  three 
hot  days  and  nights  and  left  in  a  camp  on 
a  shelf  or  in  a  boat,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
will  be  found  dead,  their  skins  dry  as 
parchment.  Others,  left  in  like  manner, 
will  he  well  and  strong.  Those  that  die  in 
such  cases  are  those  that  needed  to  cast 
their  skins  and  could  not,  owing  to  their 
being  dried  out. 

In  hunting  bait  frogs  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  quick,  erratic  motions, 
plunges  here  and  there,  yelling,  slapping 
wildly  with  the  net,  will  avail  little  or 
nothing.  Slow,  careful  .work  will  tell.  I 
often  have  picked  up  a  dozen  frogs  in  an 
area  of  25  feet  square  and  a  hundred  out 
of  one  small  dried  up  pond  bed,  while  an¬ 
other  man,  equipped  as  I  was,  failed  to 
get  over  a  half  dozen  frogs  in  a  whole 
afternoon  and  worked  so  hard  at  it  that 
he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  bed  after  his 
wild  exercise  ( ?)  of  the  hunt. 

NOW,  a  closing  word  about  the  frog 
on  the  hook : — Why  put  -the  hook 
into  the  frog  at  all?  Tie  a  bit  of 
strong  thread  about  the  frog’s  “waist,” 
and  then  tie  the  hook  to  that  thread,  pass¬ 
ing  the  thread  around  the  hook  above  the 
barb.  Hooks  with  large  barbs  will  tie  on 
safely  so.  Then  the  frog  is  not  hurt  and 
remains  strong  and  vigorous  on  the  hook 
until  taken  off  or  taken  by  a  fish.  Or  if 
you  can  get  some  very  small  and  tough 
rubber  bands  they  may  serve  as  a  “corset” 
for  your  frog  and  they  are  so  cheap  that 
the  cost  of  one  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  satisfaction  of  saving  your  bait  from 
unnecessary  pain  and  loss.  A  little  expe¬ 
rience  will  show  one  how  to  tie  frogs  on 
as  stated.  A  cork  may  be  used  when  one 
uses  frogs  as  bait,  and  its  use  will  take 
the  weight  of  all  of  the  line  off  the  frog, 
except  that  from  the  cork  to  the  hook. 

Often  in  catching  frogs  in  the  margins 
one  will  turn  over  a  big  stone  or  a  log, 
in  searching  for  frogs  or  from  mere  curi¬ 
osity,  and  find  under  it  a  crab  (crayfish) 
or  a  helgramite.  Never  put  one  of  them 
in  your  frog  box.  A  single  crab  or  hel¬ 
gramite  in  with  frogs  will  nip  and  either 
kill  or  maim  every  one  of  half  a  hundred 
bait  in  a  single  day. 

Some  of  the  things  I  have  said  may 
seem  “finicky”  to  some,  but  every  hint 
given  herein  is  based  on  experience,  and 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  well 
cared  for,  well  presented,  well  handled  bait 
gets  the  fish,  while  bait  carelessly  kept,  half 
killed  in  the  catching,  mishandled,  catches 
fish  seldom,  if  ever. 
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FISH  FOR  UNCLE  SAM  ANGLING  CONTEST 

FOREST  AND  STREAM’S  APPEAL  TO  ITS  THOUSANDS  OF  READERS j TO  CONTRIBUTE  THEIR 
ANGLING  KNOWLEDGE  AS  A  WAR-WINNING  MEASURE  HAS  MET  WITH  POPULAR  APPROVAL 


rHOU  SANDS  of 
anglers  are  today 
wearing  this  For¬ 
est  and  Stream  Fish 
for  Uncle  Sam  button. 
Have  you  got  yours? 
If  not,  send  for  it  at 
once  and  take  part  in 
this  big  national  food  conservation  cam¬ 
paign  to  catch  and  eat  more  fish  and  save 
the  products  of  the  land.  By  participating 
you  may  capture  $25.00  in  cash  and  a 
Forest  and  Stream  medal. 

For  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  in¬ 
terest  in  angling  for  Black  Bass,  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  most  scientific  skillful  meth¬ 
ods  for  his  capture  by  artificial  lures, 
Forest  and  Stream  will  give  a  Forest  and 
Stream  medal  and  $25.00  in  cash  for  the 
largest  (in  weight,  length  and  girth )  small 
mouth  black  bass  caught  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

For  the  largest  (in  weight,  length  and 
girth)  small  mouth  black  bass  caught  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  a  Forest 
and  Stream  medal  together  with  $25.00 
will  also  be  given. 

For  the  largest  (in  weight,  length  and 
girth )  large  mouth  black  bass  caught 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  a 
Forest  and  Stream  medal  and  $25.00  in 
cash;  also  a  Forest  and  Stream  medal  and 
$25.00  in  cash  for  the  largest  (in  weight, 
length  and  girth )  large  mouth  black  bass 
caught  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
The  Conditions  Governing  This  Contest 
Are  as  Follows  : 

First — The  Contest  is  open  to  everyone; 
men,  women,  or  children. 

Second — Black  Bass  caught  anywhere 
with  any  rod,  reel  and  artificial  bait  are 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  contest. 

Third — Contestants  must  use  the  blank 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  or  an 
exact  copy.  This  must  be  attested  to' by 
two  witnesses  sworn  to  before  a  Notary 
Public  and  his  seal  affixed. 

Fourth — All  fish  must  be  weighed  on 
tested  scales  and  measurements  taken  from 
lower  jaw  to  tip  of  tail. 

Fifth — The  weight,  length  and  girth; 
date  caught  and  manufacturer’s  name  of 
rod,  reel  and  lure  used  in' taking  the  fish, 
must  be  specified.  All  entries  properly  at¬ 
tested  to  must  be  mailed  to  the  Fish  Con¬ 
test  Editor,  Forest  and  Stream,  9  East 
40 th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  or  before 
November  1,  1918. 

Sixth — Fish  caught  from  state  or  pri¬ 
vate  hatcheries  not  allowed  in  this  contest. 

Seventh — In  the  event  of  there  being 
two  or  more  black  bass,  each  properly  en¬ 
tered  in  this  contest,  that  weigh  exactly 
the  same  in  pounds,  ounces  and  fractions, 
and  measure  the  same  in  girth  and  length, 
and  these  black  bass  prove  to  be  larger 
and  weigh  more  than  any  other  black  bass 
entered  in  their  particular  class,  each  con¬ 
testant  entering  one  of  said  fish  will  be 
awarded  a  prise  of  $25.00  and  a  Forest 
and  Stream  medal. 


FROM  AN  ENTHUSIAST 

Dear  Forest  and  Stream: 

When  you  said,  “Fish  for  Uncle  Sam,” 
I  said,  I'll  do  it. 

Here’s  the  record  for  a  week: 

July  13 — 5  fish.  Total  weight .  6  lbs. 

(biggest  fish  3  lbs.) 

“  15 — 12  fish.  Total  weight....  14 

(2  largest  3  lbs.  3J4 
oz.  ea.) 

“  17 — 5  fish  (Sheepshead). _ 12 

“  19 — 8  fish  (Sheepshead) . 8]/2  “ 


30  Sheepshead  . 40 Vz  lbs. 

Now  a  question :  Why  do  the  sportsmen 
and  books  make  practically  no  mention  of 
Sheepshead? 

They  are  a  beautiful  fish ;  the  meat  is 
firm  and  white  and  delicious — equal,  to  my 
thinking,  to  Lake  Superior  white  fish  and 
I  found  them  gamey.  They  put  up  a  good 
fight — though  of  course  not  as  long  a  con¬ 
test  as  the  black  bass. 

Yet  last  fall  I  caught  some  bass  in  the 
Wapsie  north  of  here  that  fought  very 
little  and  day  before  yesterday  I  caught 
a  small  sheepshead  who  fought  like  a  little 
tiger,  and  until  I  got  him  up  into  sight  I 
thought  I  had  a  5  or  6  lb.  fish. 

Can  .you  tell  me  why  these  things  are 
so?  Here  is  a  fish  that  I  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  much  about  and  in  the  swift  water 
of  the  Mississippi  River  he  turns  out  to 
be  a  thing  of  joy  and  a  food  fit  for  the 
gods.  I  cannot  understand  it.  Hereafter 
I  fish  for  sheepshead. 

I  never  expect  to  have  more  fun  in  fish¬ 
ing  than  I  have  had  in  the  last  week. 

This  coming  week  I  hope  to  increase 
that  forty  pounds  to  fifty.  I  want  ail  my 
neighbors  to  have  a  taste. 

One  declared,  after  having  a  fish  dinner, 
“It  was  the  finest  fish  I  ever  tasted.” 

Can  you  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of 
sheepshead  ? 

Yours  for  Uncle  Sam’s  fishing  contest, 
W.  N.  Roundy,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  October  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream 
will  contain  an  article  on  the  sheepshead 


by  Leonard  Hulit,  the  well-known  author¬ 
ity  on  surf-fishing,  whose  articles  on  salt 
water  fishes  have  attracted  attention  both 
in  this  country  and  England.  [Editors.] 


ONE  FOR  FRIEND  WIFE 

Fish  Contest  Editor,  Forest  and  Stream: 

Complying  with  the  back  cover  leaf  on 
your  June  issue  I  have  taken  25  lbs.  of 
black  bass  in,  true  sportsmanlike  manner 
from  Lake  Andes,  So.  Dak.,  and  would 
like  very  much  to  receive  a  pair  of  lapel 
buttons,  the  second  one  being  for  friend 
wife.  Together  we  took  55  lbs.  in  two 
evenings,  the  largest  being  a  4  lb.  black  bass. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  same, 
we  are,  Yours  truly, 

E.  A.  Lynn,  Armour,  S.  D. 


CANADA  COMMENDS 

Fish  Contest  Editor,  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  putting  before  your  readers  the  attitude 
of  the  Canada  Food  Board  in  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  campers  and  other  ama¬ 
teur  fishermen  may  add  to  the  food  supply: 
by  catching  fish,  by  substituting  such  fish 
for  wheat  and  meat  which  are  needed 
overseas,  and  by  preserving  their  surplus 
catch  for  future  use. 

This  is  a  time  when  every  ounce  of  food 
that  can  be  produced  is  needed.  Fish  is 
our  best  and  cheapest  substitute  for  meat. 
Every  pound  that  is  caught  by  labor  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  employed  in  food 
production  is  gain  and  a  net  addition  to 
our  food  supply. 

Our  campers  and  other  amateur  fisher¬ 
men  can  help  this  year  in  the  production 
and  conservation  campaigns  if  they  will 
realize  that  they  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country  by  catching  and  pre¬ 
serving  fish. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Canadian  Food  Board, 

Per  Roy  Weaver, 
Chief  of  the  Educational  Division. 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  hereby  swear  to  statement  signed  by  me  before  two  witnesses  and  a  notary 
public. 

Black  Bass . 

State  if  large  or  small  mouth. 

Weight . Length . Girth . 

When  caught . Where . 

Rod  used . Reel . 

Line  . Lure . 

Give  Mfgrs.  names  of  each  and  full  specifications. 

Caught  by  (Signed) . . 

Street  . 

City  . State .... 

Witnessed  by:  (Give  names  and  addresses) 

1  . 

2  . 

Sworn  to  before  me  this . day  of 

Notary  Public . 
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Central  Park  West — 
74th  and  75th 
Streets 


Overlooking  Central  Park's  most  pictur¬ 
esque  lake 

Especially  attractive  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  Appeals  to 
fathers,  mothers  and  children. 


Rooms  and  bath  —  $2.50  upwards. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  —  $4.00  per  day  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES. 

Please  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Ownership  Management  —  Edmund  M.  Brennan. 


— -  ~~ 

CHUCK  A  BUG  £  LEAPING  SALMON 

REALIZE  THE  REAL  JOY  OF  FISHING 


Trolling  in  the  Lake  and  fly  fishing  in  the 
Stream.  The  best  fishing  in  the  State. 
Then  send  your  family  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Comforts  of  private  log-camps 
with  hath  and  open  fireplaces.  Ideal  stop 
for  Auto  Tourists.  Engage  camps  early. 
Write  for  terms. 

BALL’S  CAMPS,  Grand  Lake  Stream,  Me. 


CAMP  WILDMERE  MAINE  WOODS 

Sebago  Lake  region.  Unexcelled  equipment.  Campers 
have  choice  of  either  tents  or  bungalows.  Motor  boats, 
motor  car,  fine  buildings.  Coolts  who  "know  how.  ’  Trips 
to  Mount  Washington  and  Poland  Spring.  Our  best  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  Wildmere  boys  and  their  parents.  Our 
aim:  To  enrich  and  strengthen  tile  life  of  each  boy.  .Book¬ 
let  showing  real  camp  life  sent  on  request. 

“Ask  our  old  boxs. 

IRVING  S.  WOODMAN 
Box  79,  Times  Plaza  Station.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


CAMP  KOHUT 

OXFORD,  MAINE 

offers  an  exceptional  program  of  work  and  play. 
Counsellors  noted  college  men.  Doctors  and  nurses 
in  constant  attendance.  Enrollments  limited  to  one 
hundred.  Twelfth  season,  opens  July  1st.  Dr.  G. 
A.  Kohut,  Director,  302  West  87th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


CAMP  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale — Camp  on  Schoodic  Lake,  Maine. 

5  log  and  3  frame  buildings. 

Complete  equipment  for  40,  including  motor  and 
sail  boats. 

Owner  will  take  $2000,  less  than  he  has  spent  on 
the  property. 

F.  H.  DODGE  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN  CAMP 

Tn  the  Adirondacks.  on  Cranberry  Lake,  magnificent 
scenery,  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  mountain  climbing. 
Large  airy  rooms  with  comfortable  beds;  pleasant  sitting 
rooms,  large  open  fireplaces;  pure  water,  excellent  table. 
Daily  mail.  Steamboat,  meets  all  trains.  Terms  reasonable. 

J.  M.  BALDERSON,  Prop. 

CRANBERRY  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


Accept  this  book  with  our  compliments 


Contains  road  map  and 
all  points  of  interest  of 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls 
and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo’s  i  deal 
hotel  for  tourists. 

Convenient  t  o 
business  districts 
and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard. 

European  plan. 

Fireproof,  modern. 

250  outside  rooms 
$1.50  up.  Unex¬ 
celled  cuisine. 

C.  A.  MINER 
Managing  Director 


HOTEL 


DOUGLAS  INN  Stages 

Douglas  Hill,  Maine 

1000  ft.  elevation,  overlooks  Sebago  Lake  and  White 
Mountains.  Modern  improvements;  rooms  large  and  airy; 
board  unsurpassed;  dairy  products,  poultry  and  vegetables 
from  our  own  farm.  Besides  Hie  Inn,  there  are  several 
cottages  containing  large,  pleasant  rooms  with  open  fire¬ 
places.  An  ideal  place  for  all  who  appreciate  wonderful 
scenery  and  beautiful  drives. 

E.  S.  DOUGLAS,  Douglas  Hill,  Maine 


RIVERSIDE  HOUSE 

GREEN  HARBOR,  MASS. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Good  fishinrr,  boating,  sailing  &  hunting  in  the 
Fall — finest  beach  in  New  England  for  bathing. 
40  miles  from  Boston  on  best  Auto  Roads. 

W.  H.  MAHONEY,  Pro?. 


IF  GOOD  FISHING,  GOOD  HUNTING, 
BEAUTIFUL  SCENERY,  PURE  AND 
Health-giving  Air  with  good  accommodations  at  reason¬ 
able  prices  are  the  attractions  that  call  the  sportsman  and 
his  family  away  from  their  daily  cares,  then  the  .merits  of 
CLEARWATER  CAMPS  should  be  investigated. 

CLEARWATER  CAMPS 
Are  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Clearwater  Lake,  near 
ihe  little  village  of  Allen's  Mills,  five  miles  from  Farm¬ 
ington,  the  terminus  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  shire  town  of  Franklin  County,  Maine. 

E.  G.  GAY.  Farmington,  Maine. 


BOW  PADDLING 

(continued  from  page  529) 

man  from  his  seat  of  vantage  as  regards 
wind  waves  will  always  be  on  the  alert  to 
throw  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  up  to  the 
approaching  wave  and  such  good  seaman¬ 
ship  should  never  be  counteracted  by  the 
mate  up  forward.  This  method  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  bottom  or  high  side  up  to  the  wave 
is  merely  allowing  the  wave  to  slide  under 
the  canoe  or  in  other  words  presenting  an 
even  plane  of  water  at  all  times  to  the  rid¬ 
ing  lines  of  the  canoe. 

Caution  should  be  exercised  by  both  pad- 
dlers  when  running  directly  into  high  wind 
waves  or  the  hack-lash  at  the  bottom  of  a 
heavy  rapids.  Do  not  attempt  to  drive  the 
canoe  into  or  through  it  but  rather  ease  it 
or  lift  it  over.  This  will  avoid  the  taking 
in  of  considerable  water  and  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  completely  submerging.  The  exam¬ 
ple  can  be  set  here  by  the  bow  man  and  his 
opportunity  to  choose  and  time  his  stroke 
comes  as  he  is  running  down  into  the 
trough  just  back  of  the  wave. 

Under  any  and  all  conditions,  the  author¬ 
ity  to  change  and  choose  strokes  remains 
with  the  bow  man.  The  stern  man  or  those 
behind  him  can  change  and  pick  up  his 
stroke  far  easier  than  the  bow  man  can  in 
any  way  try  to  accommodate  those  astern 
of  him.  The  latter  requires  looking  astern. 
Paddling  necessitates  that  the  eyes  and 
blades  be  invariably  kept  in  front  of  you. 


THE  HUN  TARGET 

(continued  from  page  553) 

the  standard  training  distance  and  ioo 
(~20o)  yards  the  range  for  the  Bugs. 
This  enables  us  to  use  our  22  caliber 
rifles  with  the  positive  accuracy  of  ser¬ 
vice  ammunition  which  reduces  the  cost 
of  instruction  practice  exactly  90  per 
cent.,  an  item  to  be  considered  these 
days.  We  also  made  up  a  second  plate 
on  a  quarter  reduction  for  25-yard  in¬ 
door  ranges  and  outdoor  ranges  having 
a  maximum  capacity  of  50  yards.  The 
target  has  been  in  constant  use  for  the 
past  two  months  and  is  an  unqualified 
success,  not  only  as  an  ideal  training  me¬ 
dium,  but  it  possesses  that  all  desirable 
quality  of  holding  the  interest  of  the 
shooter  and  of  all  the  scores  of  men  who 
have  fired  upon  it,  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
single  voice  of  criticism  or  disapproval. 
You  will  also  note  how  easy  it  is  to  slip 
out  of  the  HuiVs  neck  from  a  5  to  a  1, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  happens  in 
battle,  and  makes  this  point  a  virtue  in¬ 
stead  of  a  defect. 

Another  innovation  on  this  target  is 
that  qualification  is  not  based  on  a  stipu¬ 
lated  number  of  points,  but  by  consistent 
grouping  known  as  a  “Battle  Score,” 
which  consists  of  ten  consecutive  shots 
that  are  5’s  or  4’s,  a  single  3,  2  or  1  makes 
the  string  void  and  compels  a  man  to 
start  all  over  again.  The  firing  is  done 
in  all  positions,  both  with  and  without  a 
rest,  a  course  that  makes  practical  rifle¬ 
men  well  able  to  cover  the  Government 
qualification  course  to  the  tunc  of  Ex¬ 
pert.  I  would  like  to  have  my  brother 
riflemen  try  out  this  target  and  hear 
what  they  think  of  it,  so  will  be  pleased 
to  mail  a  few  to  any  subscriber  who  de¬ 
sires  to  take  up  the  art  of  Hun  killing. 


September,  1918 
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THE  SPORTSMAN’S 
CAMERA 

(continued  from  page  525) 

less  perchance  he  is  a  lover  of  flowers  and 
wishes  to  bring  home  a  few  pictures  of 
them.  In  such  case  he  will  be  wise  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  reading  up  on  “or- 
thochromatic  photography.”  For  the  most 
part  his  concern  over  color  values  should 
lie  in  avoiding  what  a  photographer  labels 
“bald  headed  skies.”  The  emulsion  on  a 
film  is  very  sensitive  to  blue  light,  so  that 
blue  objects  photograph  white;  consequent¬ 
ly,  blue  skies  appear  blank  white  and  utter¬ 
ly  uninteresting  and  off  value,  unless  the 
lens  is  capped  with  a  ray  filter.  In  my  own 
outfit  there  are  three,  which  are  inter¬ 
changeable  in  one  mount — home-made — 
so  that  bulk  and  weight  are  reduced.  One 
is  a  “sky  screen,”  the  upper  half  of  which 
is  colored,  so  that  only  the  blue  rays  of 
the  sky  are  cut  out,  thus  toning  it  down 
to  a  gray  against  which  white  clouds  will 
be  imaged,  if  present  when  the  exposure 
is  made.  This  screen  requires  no  extra 
time  if  full  exposure  has  been  calculated 
with  tables  or  meter,  and  it  does  not  alter 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  second 
filter  requires  an  increase  of  three  times 
normal — a  “x3  filter” — and  is  the  most  use¬ 
ful  of  the  three  for  general  purposes ;  it 
is  the  best  to  have  in  the  outfit  if  but  one 
is  to  be  carried.  It  will  give  good  cloud 
and  sky  values  and  fair  correction  for 
flower  photography.  The  other  filter  is 
a  “xjo”  and  gives  very  full  correction,  but 
is  really  not  needed  by  the  sportsman.  If 
you  have  never  used  a  filter,  perhaps  the 
need  of  it  may  never  have  been  empha¬ 
sized  ;  but  you  will  doubtless  remember  an 
occasional  print  in  which  clouds  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  sky,  to  your  great  delight  and 
zvonder,  since  ordinarily  none  were  im¬ 
aged.  They  appeared  because  atmospheric 
and  light  conditions  happened  to  be  com¬ 
bined  in  a  certain  fashion.  However,  if 
you  will  use  the  filter  the  clouds  can  be 
recorded  every  time,  or  at  least  the  sky 
given  its  right  value,  which  is  technically 
a  worth  while  detail  to  work  for,  even 
though  it  may  not  add  to  the  story  telling 
quality  of  the  picture,  except  in  that  it 
shows  the  weather  conditions  at  the  time 
the  picture  was  made. 

AS  a  very  good  example,  “A  Vista  in 
the  Hills”  is  shown;  my  idea  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  was  to  record  a  typical 
scene  in  the  beautiful  hill  country  we  were 
touring,  seeking  out  the  picturesque  by¬ 
ways  rather  than  the  beaten  trail.  Much 
of  the  picture  is  sky,  and  had  it  been  blank 
white  instead  of  with  a  suggestion  of 
clouds  present,  the  effect  would  have  been 
monotonous,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
truthful,  especially  if  the  cloud  filled  sky 
had  been  mentioned  in  telling  a  friend 
about  the  day.  This  was  made  with  the 
help  of  the  sky  screen,  the  exposure  be¬ 
ing  1/25  second  at  f  :  8. 

The  illustrations  used  thus  far  were 
made  with  a  small  camera  of  the  type 
mentioned  in  “The  Use  of  the  Sportsman’s 
Camera”  and  bear  out,  better  than  any 
amount  of  argument,  the  claims  made  for 
the  small  camera  in  that  article. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


SUMMER  TOURIST 


CAMP  LINGERLONG 

CLEMONS,  N.  Y.  On  Pine  Lake,  including  500 
acres  of  wildest  Adirondack  Mountains:  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  and 
dancing.  Tramping,  and  horseback  riding  to 
surrounding  mountain  peaks,  Lake  George  and 
Lake  Champlain.  Excellent  cuisine.  Spring 
water.  Cabins  $16,  tents  $14  with  hoard.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Mgr.  F.  D.  ROBINSON,  101 
West  85th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  GAME  COUNTRY 

WHERE  TO  GO — To  Van’s  Kamp  in  the 
Rockies.  Now  for  a  bear-hunt,  later  for  a  horse¬ 
back  trip  through  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Jackson  Hole  Country,  a  summer’s  vacation  for 
sight  seeing  and  fishing,  and  in  the  fall  a  hunt 
for  big  game  in  the  country  just  thrown  open. 
Write  for  particulars,  references,  Dr.  W.  A.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Powell,  Wyo.,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Parks,  Sho¬ 
shone  National  Rank,  Cody,  Wyo.  Address  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Thurmond,  Cody,  Wyo. 

For  Hunting,  Fishing  and 
Outdoor  Sports  in  the 
ADIRONDACK  MTS. 

One  of  the  finest  Trout  fishing  grounds  in  the 
country.  Boats  and  guides  for  the  asking;  excel¬ 
lent  board;  rates,  $10.00  and  $12.00  per  week. 

BEEBE  AND  ASHTON  Lrkebenrryy 

Ye  WALTON  INN 

“ 1000  ISLANDS” 

CLAYTON,  NEW  YORK 

On  the  State  Highway  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence 
Centrally  located. 

Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing  and  many  other 
forms  of  recreation. 

Write  for  further  “Xcellent”  Garage. 

information 


West  Point  House 

Prout’s  Neck,  Maine 

Broad  piazza,  overlooking  Saco  Bay.  Modern 
plumbing.  Steam  heat. 

Own  garden  and  cows.  Fireproof  garage. 
Bathing,  boating,  deep-sea  fishing.  Good  roads 
for  automobiling.  R.  R.  JORDAN,  Prop. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  HOUSE 

No  section  popular  alike  with  the  sportsmen  and  the 
vacationer  is  so  accessible  as  the  Rangeley  Lakes  Region. 

At  the  head  of  the  chain  and  most  beautiful  of  all  is 
Rangeley,  or  Oquossoc  Lake,  and  at  its  lower  end  is  the 
Mountain  View  House. 

Rangeley  has  been  famous  for  years  for  its  big  fish,  both 
trout  and  salmon.  The  Mountain  View  House  has  easy 
access  to  all  the  best  fishing  grounds.  Not  only  are  these 
lakes  close  at  hand,  but  numerous  ponds  are  scattered 
hereabouts,  so  that  an  abundance  of  both  bait  and  fly 
fishing  is  afforded. 

The  fishing  season  opens  when  the  iie  leaves  the  lakes 
and  closes  October  1st.  The  season  for  bird  shooting 
begins  September  15th.  Send  for  Boooklet. 

Express  Office  L.  E.  BOW  LEY 

Oquossoc,  Me.  Post  Office,  Mountain  View,  Me. 


TAKE  YOUR  FAMILY  WITH  YOU 


Camp  in  the  Maine  Woods  or 
along  the  Seashore 

Economize  and  stay  longer.  Tents,  shacks,  bungalows  or 
comfortable  rooms  and  good  board.  Deep-sea  fishing,  sail¬ 
ing,  bathing,  tennis,  camp-fires,  rifle  practice,  classes  in 
Art,  Music  and  French,  picturesque  scenery.  Bring  your 
camera  and  oldest  clothing. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  IDEA  CENTER 

Mt.  Pisgah  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me 


VIAMEDE 

MOUNT  JULIAN  P.  0. 


STONEY  LAKE’S 
SELECT 

SUMMER  HOTEL 
ONT.,  CANADA. 


All  the  vacation  pleasures  one  desires. 

The  central  point  for  Stoney  Lake’s  best  fish¬ 
ing  beds. 


Terms  $14.00  to  $21.00  Weekly.  Children  special. 
MRS.  W.  M.  GRAHAM,  Mount  Julian,  P.  O. 
Ontario.  Canada. 


WOPOWOG  LODGE 

LAKE  SALMON,  EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 

Doctors  F.  &  S.  Schwarz. 

FOR  ALL  AGES 

" Here  Every  Prospect  Pleases  and  No  one 
Puts  On  Style.” 

Under  Management  of  Camp  Wopowog,  Inc. 
Accommodating  300  Exclusively  for  Gentiles 

Terms  $12.00  &  $14.00  Weekly. 


CAMP  BONNIE  DUNE 

ON  CAPE  COD 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Young  Boys  (8-14  yrs.) 

Let  your  boy  learn  early  the  Lure  of  the  Great  Out  Doors. 

.  We  will  give  him  Loads  of  Fun  in 

The  right  place,  with  the  right  climate,  the  right  care,  the 
right  equipment,  the  right  companionship. 

For  full  information  address 

DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS.  JR.,  Director,  South  Dennis,  Mass. 


If  you  want  the  best  fishing  trip  you  ever  had. 
Send  for  Our  Booklet 

Zella  Isle  Camps 

On  BIG  FISH  LAKE 

McNALLY  BROS,  Prop,  Ashland,  Maine. 

ALSO  CAMPS  ON 

Big  Machais  Lake 
HILLSIDE  RIVER  VIEW 

A  summer  resort,  located  in  beautiful 
Sullivan  County,  in  the  midst 
of  Nature’s  splendor. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

E.  B.  FERDON,  Prop.  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


TRY  BILL  EARLEY’S  CAMPS 

Best  of  fishing — salmon,  bass  and  trout. 
Boating,  bathing,  tennis,  croquet.  Good 
table.  Own  cows.  Plenty  of  eggs.  Good 
garden  vegetables  and  berries.  Guides, 
boats,  the  best  of  trolling,  plenty  of  bait. 
Booklet. 

W.  L.  EARLY  Guilford,  Me.,  R.E.D.  No.  3 


COES  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

Fifty  sleeping  rooms.  Electric  lights 
and  modern  improvements.  Rates,  $2.50 
and  up  per  day;  $12.00  and  up  per  week. 
Brook  Trout  Fishing,  Bird  and  Rabbit 
Hunting.  Auto  Livery. 

Address  for  particulars  O.  R.  Coe  in  Catshill  Moun¬ 
tains,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


Accept  the  season’s  greetings , 

We  wish  you  goodly  cheer. 
And  may  a  rich  prosperity 

Attend  you  through  the  year. 


When  you  take  your  Vacation,  come  to  the 

NINIGRET  HOUSE 


Open  May  25. 
Send  for  Booklet. 


Crescent  Beach,  Conn. 


DOWN  BN  MAINE 


Trout  Salmon  and 
Native  Togue  are 
found  in  Varnum  Pond.  A  pleasant  quiet  place  to 
spend  your  summer  vacation.  We  are  6^  miles 
from  Farmington.  Write  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Farmer, 
Camp  Dewey,  Temple,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Maine. 


FISHING!!! 

Black  Bass  and  Maskinonge 
OAK  ORCHARD  LODGE 

Peterboro,  Ont.,  Canada 
Perry  Alexander ,  Manager 

COOPERS  CAMPS 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST 
SQUARE  TAILED  TROUT.  O.  K.  HUNTING 
IDEAL  VACATIONLAND. 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

CAPT.  G.  W.  COOPER,  EAGLE  LAKE,  MAINE 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS 

Prepares  boys  for  college  or  business.  A  plan  of 
military  training,  yet  the  boy’s  individuality  is 
maintained.  Extensive  grounds,  modern  buildings. 
Gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  LIpper  and  Lower 
Schools.  Address  Ralph  K.  Beakce,  A.M.,  Head¬ 
master,  100  King  Crcsar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 
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— the  clothes 
the  sportsman 
knows 


it] 


Is  Now  Ready. 
Every  Sportsman 
Should  Have  It. 
Send  For  Your 


A 


“Bigger  tkan  Weather” 

Patrick-Duluth  Woolen  Mills 
10  Saginaw  St.  Duluth,  Minn. 


Fishermen,  Prevent  Back  Lash  Snarls  by  attaching  a 


GEM  SELF  WINDER 


to  your  reel.  It  automatically 
winds  and  spools  your  line 
WITHOUT  THUMBING  or  FIN¬ 
GERING.  and  you  positively  can¬ 
not  get  a  back  lash  snarl.  Can 
be  attached  to  any  reel  or  rod. 
No  more  sore  thumbs.  Sold  by 
leading  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 
or  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price, 
$1.50. 


GEM  REEL  WINDER  COMPANY 

1203  Pabst  Bldg.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


INVENT 


SOMETHING.  It  May 
Bring  Wealth.  Send  Pos¬ 
tal  for  Free  Book.  Tells 
what  to  invent  and  how  to  obtain  a  patent. 
Send  sketch  for  Free  Opinion  and  Advice.  Ref¬ 
erences:  Dun.  Bradstreet  and  Washington  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Bank.  TALBERT  Sc  TALBERT,  4762  Tal¬ 
bert  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


KEEP  YOUR 
RIFLE  CLEAN 


It  pays — not  only  because  it 
enables  you  to  shoot  more  accu¬ 
rately,  but  because  it  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  weapon.  Good 


sportsmen  have  learned  to  rely 
upon 


Marbles 


GUN  CLEANERS 


MARBLE’S  ANTI-RUST  ROPES 
AND  NITRO-SOLVENT  OIL 


These  tightly  woven  cotton  ropes  are  slightly 
larger  than  the  bore.  When  soaked  in  Marble’s 
Nitro-Solvent  Oil  and  drawn  into  the  barrel  they 
effectively  exclude  air  and  moisture,  protecting 
the  barrel  against  rust  and  pitting.  One  oiling 
will  last  a  year.  Always  state  calibre  6r 
gauge  when  ordering. 

For  revolvers  25c.  For  rifles  and  shotguns 


MARBLE’S  RIFLE  CLEANER 


Made  of  sections  of  finest  brass  gauze  on  a 
spring  steel  center.  Gets  into  every  recess  of 
rifling  thoroly  removing  every  particle  of  lead 
and  powder  residue.  For  all  calibres.  State 
calibre.  55c. 


MARBLE’S  FIELD  CLEANER 


This  is  Marble's  regular  cleaner  with  cords 
— one  end  has  loop,  other  a  weight  which  is 
dropped  through  barrel  and  gun  is  then  moved 
back  and  forth.  85c. 


AT  ALL  DEALERS 


or  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  catalog. 


Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co. 

526  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


HILDEBRANDT 

BAITS 

Hook  and  Land ’em. 


You  can  depend  on  the  old,  reliable 
Hildebrandt  bait  makers  —  artisans 
with  years  of  experience  in  the  game 
of  fooling  the  fish.  302  sizes  and  kinds 

of  baits  to  select  from,  every  one  made  like  a 
piece  of  jewelry.  Each  bait  designed  for  some 
particular  fish  or  kind  of  fishing. 

Write  for  the  big  1918  Hildebrandt  catalog  of 
Baits  and  Tackle;  baits  shown  in  full  size  and 
actual  colors.  A  two-cent  stamp  brings  it. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 
1059  High  St.,  Logansport,  Ind. 


“I  Would  Not  Part 
withitfor$10,000 


writes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful  cus¬ 
tomer.  “Worth  more  than  afarm,”says 
another.  So  testify  over  100,000  Men 
and  Women  who  have  worn  it. 


The  Natural  Body  Brace 


Develops  erect,  graceful  figure.  Brings 
comfort,  health,  strength  and  pep. 


MAKES  YOU  FEELGOOD  AND  LOOK  GOOD 

Replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal  organs; 
reduces  enlarged  abdomen;  straightens  shoulders; 
relieves  backache,  curvatures,  nervousness,  ruptures,  etc., 
in  both  sexes.  Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,  meas¬ 
urement  hlnnk  find  rnir  Portr  liHefol  froo  trial  nronnoitinn 


1,1  Mw bwacs,  mito  iuudy  xur  1 1 1 ua traicu  dookici,  meas¬ 
urement  blank  and  our  very  liberal  free  trial  proposition. 
HOWARD  C.  RASH,  Pres.  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 
323  Rash  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kan. 


AliraciWild  Ducks 


S^JUlillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllJIfUlllllJllJlllllllilljflllllllltJHIIIIIIilJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIlllllillllllll^ 
Wild,  ducks  naturally  migrate  to  the  1 
best  feeding,  gfounds.  Attract  1 
them  in  large  numbers  by  planting  § 
TERRELL'S  wild  rice,  wild  celery,  § 
and  potamogeton  seeds,  etc.,  in  lakes.  = 
ponds  and  rivers.  Used  by  largest  s 
game  clubs  and  preserves.  Booklet  free.  1 
CLYDE  B.  TERRELL.  Naturalist! 

Dept.  H-10  Oshkosh,  Wis.  § 
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TRAPSHOOTERS  NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to  train;  game 
plenty.  For  sale  trained  setters,  also  some  good 
rabbit  hounds.  Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  boarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels,  Marydel,  Md. 


THERE  are  ill  the  United  States  to¬ 
day,  thousands  interested  in  the  sport 
of  Trapshooting.  They  are  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  sportsmen  who  are  in¬ 
tensely  enthusiastic  over  this  keenest  of 
outdoor  recreations.  In  the  past  they  have 
had  no  organization  to  compare  with  the 
national  golf  and  tennis  associations. 

The  Interstate  Trapshooting  Association 
has,  it  is  true,  met  with  much  success  in 
the  supervision  of  national  shooting  tour¬ 
naments  as  well  as  local  competitions,  but 
it  has  not  been  the  means  of  giving  the 
amateur  body  its  rightful  position  in  the 
control  of  the  National  Organization  or  of 
developing  interest  in  Trapshooting  among 
beginners  and  prospective  shooters.  It  has 
been  decided,  therefore,  that  The  Inter¬ 
state  Trapshooting  Association  be  operated 
on  a  broader  basis  and  for  that  purpose  a 
Development  Department  has  established 
offices  in  New  York  City. 

Plans  are  being  carefully  worked  out  by 
means  of  which  the  voice  of  the  amateur 
shall  be  given  the  weight  which  it  should 
properly  have  in  the  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Association,  and  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  future  expansion  and 
development  of  the  sport.  Under  this  plan 
of  operation  the  first  function  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  will  be  to  lend  encouragement 
to  the  beginner  or  prospective  shooter  and 
provide  adequately  for  the  welfare  of  the 
amateur. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  work  in  a 
thorough  and  effective  manner,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  place  the  undertaking  in  charge 
of  a  Service  Board  which  will  consist  oi 
twelve  members  elected  each  year  at  the 
Annual  National  Convention.  Through 
this  Interstate  Service  Board,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  render  a  much  needed  service  tc 
clubs  and  the  trapshooting  public  by  sup¬ 
plying  a  standard  organization  plan ;  b> 
giving  assistance  to  clubs  in  developing 
their  plans,  and  by  giving  expert  advice 
and  suggestions  to  inactive  clubs  which 
need  development  and  co-operative  service 
There  are  two  classes  of  membership — 
Active  Membership  and  Organization  Mem¬ 
bership.  Active  Membership  is  available, 
to  any  white  man  or  woman  interested  irj 
the  sport  of  Trapshooting,  upon  paymen\ 
of  the  yearly  dues  of  one  dollar. 

Organizations  such  as  gun  clubs,  coun¬ 
try  clubs,  yacht  clubs,  schools,  resorts,  man¬ 
ufacturing  institutions,  jobbing  firms,  etc. 
are  entitled  to  affiliation  with  The  Inter¬ 
state  Trapshooting  Association  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  annual  dues  of  five  dollars,  for 
which  Charter  of  Affiliation  for  the  year 
will  be  issued. 

In  these  strenuous  times  it  is  obviou; 
that  there  should  be  available  everywhere 
facilities  for  the  widespread  developmenl 
of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  gun.  Practica 
patriotism  has  found  a  vast  and  fertile 
field  of  endeavor  in  the  encouragement  o 
shooting  activity. 

Be  a  practical  patriot— identify  yoursel 
with  The  Interstate  Trapshooting  Associa 
tion  and  help  to  develop  our  national  shoot 
ing  ability.  Pass  along  the  Interstati 
slogan:  “Join  The  Interstate  Trapshootinj 
Association  today  and  begin  1919  witl 
100.000  Interstate  Amateur  Members.” 


September,  1918 


FOR  E  ST  AND  S  T  REAM 
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ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

old-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 
Yi  size,  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
years  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
King  City,  Mo. 

INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 

tail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  - 


“MINIE”  BALL  WATCH  FOB,  THIS  RARE 

souvenir  of  Gettysburg  Battlefield  sent  for  only 
$1.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AUTO  SUPPLIES 


PEDALOX  LOCKS  YOUR  AUTO  AGAINST 

theft;  strong  and  safe;  prepaid  only  $1.  Adam 
Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

BOOKS  WANTED 


CANOE  HANDLING  BY  VAUX.  WANTED 

one  or  two  copies  of  this  book.  Address  stating 
price,  J.  T.  W.,  Box  10,  Forest  and  Stream,  9  East 
40th  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  IN  GOOD  CONDI- 

tion,  copy  of  “Canoe  and  Boat  Sailing  for  Ama¬ 
teurs”  by  C.  D.  Vaux — Address  stating  price,  in¬ 
cluding  delivery  charges.  S.  T.  Comstock,  New- 
ark,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


GATHER  HERBS:  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  AD- 

dress  of  25  large  buyers  that  pay  top  prices.  Book 
postpaid  only  20c.  Medical  Plant  Co.,  West 
Milan,  N.  H. 


MAKE  DRY  BATTERIES,  SIMPLE.  PRAC- 

tical  instructions,  with  blue  print,  25  cents.  Dirigo 
Sales  Company,  Bath,  Me. 

SALESMEN— SELL  PORTABLE  STORM- 

proof  No  Draft  Window  Ventilators;  Demand 
Great;  Every  window  a  prospect;  Exclusive  con¬ 
tract,  reserve  territory  quick.  Esner  Mfg.  Co  , 
Commercial  Dept.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


CAMP  FOR  RENT 


GOOD  MOOSE  HUNTING  AND  FISHING. 

Will  lease  for  the  season  or  part  of  it  my  hunt¬ 
ing  camps  in  Victoria  County,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  on  upper  part  of  Tobique  River  near 
Riley  Brook  Track  of  ten  square  miles  with  seven 
lakes,  good  trout  fishing,  game  abundant!  My 
main  camp  is  commodious  and  fully  equipped,  ice 
house  filled.  For  further  particulars  apply,  Arthur 
D.  Weekes,  52  William  Street,  New  York. 

‘  COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTIONS  EVERYWHERE,  PROMPT- 

ness  our  watchword.  Phoenix  Mercantile  Bureau, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

'  FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— BROWN  OR  WHITE, 

layge  or  small.  Either  sex.  W.  A.  Peck,  New 
London,  Ohio. 

FERRETS  FOR  SALE — LARGE  OR  SMALL 

lots,  write  for  prices.  W.  H.  Campbell,  R.2.,  New 
London,  Ohio. 


FISH  BAIT 


MEAL  WORMS!  THE  BAIT  THAT  13 

clean  to  handle,  too;  300  at  $1.  500  at  $1.50;  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  C.  B.  Kern,  8  East  Main  St., 
Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING— BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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| 

Every  month  thousands  of  ll 

1 

1  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  || 

| 

1  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  11 

| 

1  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  II 

| 

1  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  II 

| 

STREAM.  They  are  men  after  11 

| 

1  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  11 

1 

1  things  you  like,  and  most  of  II 

| 

1  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  II 

1 

1  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  11 

| 

1  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  11 

| 

1  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

| 

A  nominal  charge  of  five  (s)  II 

1  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  H 

|  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  l| 

| 
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FISH  FOR  STOCKING 

SMALL-MOUTH  BLACK  BASS,  WE  HAVI 

the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United 
States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4  inch  finger- 
lings  for  stocking  purposes.  Waramaug  Small- 
Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery.  Correspondence  in 
vited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  Henry  W. 
Beeman,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


$40  VICTROLA,  CABINET,  RECORDS,  ONLY 

$26.50,  express  prepaid;  references  furnished.  An¬ 
thony  Visk,  Bellwood,  Pa. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 


RIDING  OUTFIT  CONSISTING  OF  SADDLE 

and  Bridle  of  best  fairleather.  Spurs,  Extra  Bit, 
Quirt,  Forelock  Clippers,  Stable  Blanket,  Army 
Brush,  and  Reform  Currycomb.  $25  cash.  No 
article  used  half  dozen  times.  Also  Corona  Type¬ 
writer,  and  Victrola  to  sell.  Going  to  army.  Rev. 
T.  S.  Cleworth,  Osage,  Iowa. 


FOX  HORNS 


FOX  HORNS  ALL  STYLES,  ALL  EASY 

blowers,  30  days  trial,  money  back  guarantee;  send 
for  illustrated  booklet.  Karl  W.  Kahmann,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  foremost  taxidermist  and  horn  specialist, 
2514  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GUIDES 


GUIDE  FOR  FISHING  AND  HUNTING— SAT- 

isfaction  guaranteed  in  game  and  charges.  Extra 
chances  for  good  caribou  heads  in  September  sea¬ 
son,  also  migrating  season.  Special  hunting 
grounds.  Solomon  Gillam,  Robinson-Head,  New¬ 
foundland,  N.  S. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


12  GAUGE  WINCHESTER,  1912,  $32;  12 

gauge  Remington  pump,  fine  condition,  $28.  No 
trades.  Alfred  Jones,  Nebish,  Minn. 


32-40  RELOADING  TOOLS.  45  SHELLS. 

Like  new,  $2.50.  Lyman  No.  2  peep  sight  for 
Marlin  Model,  1897.  $1.50.  Slawson,  Sully,  Iowa. 


EXCHANGE  32-40  STEVENS  SINGLE  SHOT. 

set-trigger,  new  condition.  Want  Lee  Straight  Pull 
rifle,  or  High  Grade  reel.  Elmer  Waltz,  New¬ 
foundland,  Pa. 


FOR  TRADE— 12-GAUGE  WINCHESTER  Au¬ 
tomatic  shotgun.  Will  trade  for  young  bird  dog. 
Well  broken  on  quails.  Frank  Bowerman,  care 
Gulf  Cooperage  Co.,  Texarkana,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE— WINCHESTER  25/20  MODEL, 
1892;  50  shells  and  reloading  tools,  $18.50.  Walter 
F.  Hanson,  Richland  Centre,  Wis.. 


GUNS  &  AMMUNITION 


GUN  BARGAINS— A  FEW  HIGH-GRADE  LE- 

fever  12  and  10  gauge  sample  guns,  $32.50  up. 
H.  L.  Green,  Lake  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


USED  OR  SECOND-HAND  RIFLES:  SHOT 

guns  and  other  sporting  goods.  Descriptive  price 
list  for  stamp.  (3.  Twitchell,  West  Milan,  N.  H. 


WANTED— BISLEY  COLTS  REVOLVER,  Ex¬ 
tra  good  condition,  state  particulars,  subject  to 
examination.  William  Loeser,  3503  North  22 
Street,  Philadephia,  Pa. 


WANTED— COLT  AND  LEFEVER  TEN- 

gauge  hammerless;  Both  good  condition.  Give 
price,  drop,  weight,  length  of  barrels.  W.  P. 
Reynolds,  OIney,  Texas. 


WANTED— GOOD  HIGH-POWER  RIFLE, 

prefer  .35  Newton,  or  other  good  make.  Philip 
Ecklund,  Banning,  Cal. 


WINCHESTER  .22  AUTOMATIC,  $19.00,  All 

nearly  new.  Smith  $05  trap-grade  gun,  12-30 
$40.00,  Earl  Gossett,  Bannock,  Ohio, _ 

“  HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— A  COMPETENT  MAN  FOR  THE 

care  and  rearing  of  birds  on  a  game  farm.  Ad¬ 
dress,  B.  O.  Box  783,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— U.  S..  GOVERN- 

ment  wants  thousands  men — women,  for  war  posi¬ 
tions.  Easy  clerical  work.  $100  month.  List 
positions  open  free.  Write  immediately.  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute,  Dept.  S.  59,  Rochester,  N,  Y, _ 

INSTRUCTION 


LEARN  YACHT  DESIGNING,  ALBUM  51 

Yacht  Designs,  25c.  Yacht  Model  Emporium, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


_ LIVE  STOCK  FOR  BREEDING _ 

CHOICE  SILVER  BLACK  BREEDING 

Foxes.  Reid  Bros.,  Bothwell,  Ontario,  Canada. 

LIVESTOCK  FOR  SALE 


CANARIES,  MALES  AND  FEMALES;  SING- 

ers  guaranteed.  P.  Bartlett,  3320  Iberville  St., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SKUNK— ARE  MONEY  MAKERS.  LET  US 

supply  you  with  blackest,  odorless  stock.  But  first 
send  for  Holbrook’s  great  book  “Skunk  Culture 
for  Profit.”  It  teaches  the  whole  skunk  industry 
from  feeding  and  disarming  to  breeding  and  mar¬ 
keting.  144  pages;  50  illustrations.  Price  $1.00, 
postpaid.  Skunk  Development  Bureau,  Dept.  F, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

YOUNG  MALLARD  DUCKS  FOR  SALE,  $1.60 

each.  Order  now  and  get  acquainted  with  your 
decoys  before  the  season  opens.  C.  E.  Crow, 
Camden,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


5x7  LONG  FOCUS  REFLEX  CAMERA, 

F  5  x  4  Convertible  $120.00.  Enrynar,  ray  filter, 
carrying  case  3T/i  x  4 '4  Junior  Reflex,  5  holders, 
$4.50.  Complete  5x7  Autochrome  outfit  includ¬ 
ing  four  plates.  8  x  10  tripods,  other  photo  ap¬ 
paratus.  Edison  Storage  cell,  4  burner  acetylene 
projection,  light  and  generator.  Jointed  bamboo 
pole,  good  multiple  reel,  and  lot  of  other  tackle. 
16  ft.  cedar,  canvas  covered  canoe,  sail,  trans¬ 
port  cart  $35.00;  16  ft.  launch  completely  equipped 
$100.00,  16  ft.  Steel  hull,  $40.00.  Walter  Cop- 
pock,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


BLUE-PRINT  ON  WIRELESS  AND  AVIA- 

tion  Station,  prepaid,  $2.75.  William  J.  Rogers, 
Room  33,  Royal  Bank  Building,  Windsor,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  unnec.;  de¬ 
tails  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MANGE,  ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER,  GOITRE, 

cured  or  no  charge.  Write  for  particulars.  Ecze¬ 
ma  Remedy  Gompany,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
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no 

gg 

THE  MARKET  FLACE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NATIONAL  POST-CARD  EXCHANGE 

cis  the  world;  three  months’  membership 
Wallace,  Box  5S5-F,  Erie.  Pa. 

cov- 

,  25c. 

CHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 
are  wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  149, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


SPECIAL!!!  INCH  DISPLAY  ADVERTISE- 

ment  100  magazine  thrice  $8.  Coast-to-Coast  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


WILL  BUILD  MOTORBOAT  TO  ORDER  IN 

exchange  for  late  model  used  automobile.  Yacht 
Model  Emporium,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


MUSKRAT  STRETCHERS 


ATTENTION  —  GENTLEMEN  —  I  HAVE  A 

method  of  making  home-made  muskrat  stretchers; 
they  are  easy  and  simple  to  make  and  once  used, 
always  used;  will  send  instructions  for  using  and 
description  of  how  to  make  for  the  sum  of  fifty 
cento;  if  patterns  are  desired  with  description,  send 
$1  and  I  will  send  one  complete  stretcher  with 
instructions  and  description;  no  stamps  accepted: 
send  money  order  to  Chester  Reinmuth,  Box  106, 
Branson,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


BELT  FASTENER,  FILTER,  NATURAL  ICE 

Making,  patents  for  sale  or  on  royalty.  E.  Seavey, 
359  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


CASH  FOR  INVENTIONS  AND  PATENTS 

Write  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  2195  Railway  Exchange, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  MASON’S  NEW  PATENT 

four  handed  checker  game?  A  fortune  awaits 
some  one,  write  for  particulars.  J.  LI.  Mason, 
B  204,  Grand  Prairie,  Texas. 

INVENTORS— TO  MARKET  YOUR  PATENTS, 

protect  yourself  from  unscrupulous  persons,  secure 
help,  join  National  Institute  of  Inventors,  World, 
Building,  New  York  City.  A  membership  organi¬ 
zation  over  1,800;  write  for  booklet. 


SPORTSMEN  ATTENTION!  PROTECT  YOUR 

new  ideas  promptly  and  properly.  Mail  sketch 
to-day;  25  years’  experience.  Bennett  S.  Jones, 
Patent  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED— FIREARMS  OR  HUNDRED  DOL- 

lars  for  U.  S.  Patent  10166G2  Toy  Series  united 
tumbling  blocks;  nothing-  like  ever  before  patented, 
simple,  inexpensive,  stamp  for  particulars.  Chas. 
Wilson,  inventor,  Edgewcod,  Ill. 


POCKET  COMPASSES  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— ABSOLUTELY  RELIABLE  COM- 

pass.  Limited  supply.  50c.  each  postpaid  while 
they  last.  Address  R.  Box  29,  Forest  and  Stream, 
9  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— BEAUTIFUL  SUMMER  AND 

winter  home  with  6  acres  of  fine  garden  land,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  Price  $2500.00  with 
$500  down.  I.  E.  Terry,  owner,  Pontiac,  Michi¬ 
gan. _ 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


FOR  SALE— OAKLEY  PARK  LOTS  ON  THE 

south  shore  of  Commerce  Lake,  Oakland  County, 
Mich.  Fine  bathing  beach.  The  best  of  fishing 
and  hunting.  The  Huron  River  runs  thru  this 
lake.  Price  of  lots  $50  to  $500  with  $10.00 
down  and  $5.00  per  month.  I.  E.  Terry,  owner, 
Pontiac,  Michigan. 


$5.00  DOWN,  $5.00  MONTHLY;  SEVEN  ACRE 

fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm:  riverfront.  Ozarks;  $100. 
Hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North  Fifth, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  THE  PLATES  FOR 

Steven’s  “Canoe  and  Boat  Building,”  second  edi¬ 
tion.  Address  stating  price.  Dwight  S.  Simpson, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TURTLE  LAKE  GAME  FARM 

HILLMAN,  MICHIGAN 

Orders  now  being  booked  for 

PHEASANTS  and  WILD  DUCKS 

for  Fall  delivery. 


Camp  Kahkon 

Canoeing  and  camping-out  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Maine  Wilderness — 250  miles  down 
the  Allagash. 

For  catalogue,  address  SUMNER  R.  HOOPER, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


Spring  Lake  Camps 

Fourteen  log  cabins,  with  general  dining-room,  on  shore 
of  a  beautiful  lake  in  a  mountainous  country  in  the  Maine 
Woods.  Excellent  food,  comfortable  beds,  pure  spring 
water,  good  hunting  and  fishing  make  this  an  ideal  place 
to  spend  a  vacation  for  both  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Side 
Irips  to  Spencer  Stream  and  Dead  River.  Only  2!4  miles 
of  buckboard  road.  Hay  fever  unknown.  Booklet  and 
references  on  application. 

JOHN  B.  CARVELLE 

Spring  Lake,  Somerset  Co.,  Maine 


Sea  Cliff  Inn  COTTAGES 

NANTUCKET  ISLAND 

New  England’s  most  popular  seashore  resort. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  “ Quaint  Nantucket.” 
Address  SEA  CLIFF  INN,  Nantucket,  Mass. 
Open  June  20  to  Sept.  20. 


Temagami 


Wabi-Kon  Camp 
Lake  Temagami 
Ontario,  Canada 


The  unspoiled  country — A  Camp  with  every  comfort  in  the 
heart  of  the  Canadian  North  Woods — 1500  lakes.  Best 
fishing.  Boats,  Canoes  and  Launches  for  hire.  Bathing, 
Tramping.  Guides.  One  night  from  Toronto.  Excellent 
table.  Rates  $14  and  $16  per  week,  $2.50  per  day.  Write 
for  Booklet. 

Miss  E.  ORR,  Temagami  P.  0.,  Ontario,  Can. 


Tjl  xll  I  p  In  Maine’s  Ideal  Spot  for 

rleasani  Island  lamps  C3* 

ing,  Hunting. 

The  place  for  you,  Mr.  Sportsman,  and  the  entire  family. 
This  region  is  famous  for  Trout  and  Landlocked  Salmon 
fishing  during  the  spring  and  summer  and  Partridge  and 
Peer  Hunting  in  the  Fall.  Each  camp  has  open  fireplace, 
nearly  all  have  baths — fitted  in  a  way  that  spells  comfort. 
Excellent  cuisine.  Fresh  vegetables,  milk,  cream  and 
poultry.  Write  for  booklet. 

WESTON  U.  TOOTHHAKER 

Pleasant  Island,  Maine 


New  Central  House 

BELGRADE  LAKE,  ME, 

and  camps.  Open  for  black  bass  fly  fishing,  June 
17th.  Modern  accommodations,  excellent  cuisine 
and  service,  Booklet.  Central  Hotel  Co. 


This  is  the  Kind 
of  a  Leader  Every 
Live  Angler  Wants 
—One  that  NEVER 
Wears  Out. 


Elwood  Worcester,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes _ 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  one 
of  your  leaders  killed  over  40  Salmon  and 
then  was  in  good  condition.” 

Bend  25c.  for  sample  today. 

JOE  WELSH,  Pasadena,  California. 
Exclusive  Agent  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Raise  Hares  For  Us 

Immense  profits  easily  and  quickly  made. 
We  furnish  stock  and  pay  $2.00  each  and 
.expressage  when  three  months  old.  Con¬ 
tracts,  booklet,  etc.,  10c.  Nothing  free 
Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  Dept.  9.  Aurora 
Colorado. 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Foxhounds,  Coon, 
Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters, 
Pointers,  Pet  and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets, 
10c, 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


A  DAY’S  LARK  AT 
DINGY  BROOK  LICK 

(continued  from  page  521) 

her,  then  got  awkwardly  to  his  feet  and 
wabbled  along  in  her  wake.  Just  then  a 
funny  thing  happened.  A  light  breeze  had 
come  up  and  was  carrying  from  us  across 
the  upper  end  of  the  Lick.  When  Madam 
Moose  stepped  into  this  man-scented  zone 
she  stopped  dead,  snapped  her  head  back 


Bull  remembered  an  appointment 


over  her  shoulder  and  faced  our  blind  with 
fear-filled  eyes.  I  could  see  her  nostrils 
dilate  as  she  took  in  our  scent,  then  she 
broke  into  a  panicky  stride  and  crashed 
noisily  out  of  the  Lick  and  into  cover,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  calf  who  had  also  caught  the 
contagion  of  fear.  It  was  two  or  three 
minutes  before  the  noise  the  pair  made  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  vast  silence.  Owing 
to  this  slant  of  the  wind  no  animals  en¬ 
tered  the  upper  end  of  the  Lick  while  we 
remained  in  our  look-out. 

Curiously  enough  the  noisy  exit  of  the 
cow  and  calf  did  not  disturb  a  big  buck 
who  was  just  entering  the  opposite  end  of 
the  Lick.  He  stopped  and  looked  after 
them  as  much  as  to  say,  “What's  your 
hurry?”  then  came  on  in  a  stately  stride. 
He  was  a  handsome  animal,  that  buck,  and 
I  think  he  knew  it  the  way  he  strutted  in. 
with  his  proud  head  in  the  air.  His  half-, 
baked  antlers  were  in  velvet.  Behind  him 
came  two  timid  does  with  mincing .  steps. 
Apparently  they  were  lady  friends  of  his. 
The  three  stopped  to  drink  not  far  apart 
about  So  feet  from  us.  After  we  had 
watched  them  several  minutes  Jock  silently, 
sailed  a  small  stone  over  the  top  of  our 
blind.  It  struck  about  six  feet  to  one  side, 
of  the  buck.  He  sprang  sidewise  from  it 
like  a  coiled  spring  and  stood  looking  in¬ 
tently  where  it  hit.  By  this  time  Jock  had 
another  stone  on  its  way  which  landed  in 
a  pool  and  splashed  muddy  water  in  the 
buck’s  face.  He  shut  his  eyes  and  shook 
his  head,  but  didn’t  jump  this  time.  The  , 
does  were  interested,  but  not  alarmed.  It 
was  plain  we  had  that  buck’s  goat.  After 
throwing  several  times  Jock  finally  hit  the 
target — a  stone  the  size  of  a  hen’s  eg? 
walloped  the  buck  with  a  thump  right  ir 
the  ribs.  ITe  kicked  out  like  lightning  with;  j 
both  hind  feet  and  right  here  was  where, 
he  lost  his  temper.  He  arched  his  neck 
and  his  eyes  blazed  angrily.  He  stamped  aj| 
front  foot  and  tossed  his  head.  Then  hr 
turned  and  walked  stiff-legged  and  peevish: 
away  from  that  place  and  into  the  brush  | 
while  Jock  and  I  held  our  sides  anc 
chuckled  inwardly.  Presently  the  does  fol  i 
lowed  him  out.  It  wfis  a  shame  to  humili-  : 
ate  this  handsome  big  Beau  Brummel  righ1 
before  his  lady  admirers,  but  the  tempta¬ 
tion  was  too  great. 
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WE  remained  at  the  Lick  about  four 
hours  and  in  that  period  there  were 
nine  moose  and  14  deer  (not  count¬ 
ing  calves  and  fawns)  visited  it.  When  we 
quietly  withdrew  about  5  P.  M.  there  were 
three  deer  and  a  cow  moose  in  sight,  and 
as  the  day  waned  they  were  coming  and 
going  with  greater  frequency. 

On  our  homeward  hike  I  promised  Jock 
I  would  send  him  a  set  of  the  snap-shots 
I  had  taken,  so  when  I  got  back  to  the  Big 
Burg  I  gave  the  films  to  an  expert  devel- 


When  Jock  bumped  the  buck  with  a  rock 

he  kicked  up  his  heels  indignantly 

oper  and  told  him  to  do  his  best.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  the  exposures  had  been 
made  under  difficulty — that  it  was  out  of 
the  question  in  my  cramped  position  to 
locate  the  animals  in  the  “finder”  and  that 
I  had  merely  aimed  the  camera  at  them 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Well,  when  I  got 
the  prints  back  I  didn’t  send  ’em  to  Jock 
because  I  didn’t  think  they  would  interest 
him  particularly.  Following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  tbe  pictures  I  got  in  the  order  of 
their  exposure : 

1 —  Wonderful  picture  showing  back  end 
of  a  deer  and  front  end  of  a  moose,  both 
on  the  same  print.  (Note — Had  to  make 
two  exposures  on  the  same  film  to  get  this. 

— N.  N.) 

2 —  Very  good  picture  (at  close  range) 
of  the  peep-hole  in  the  foliage  through 
which  we  watched  the  Lick. 

3 —  Lifelike  portrait  of  tree-tops  and  sky¬ 
line  on  opposite  side  of  Lick. 

4 —  Pecking  likeness  of  a  wood-pecker  on 
an  old  stub  30  feet  from  the  ground. 

5 —  Study  in  still  life  of  a  dead  stump  in 
middle  of  Lick. 

6 —  Picture  of  a  pool  of  muddy  water. 

7 —  Some  clouds. 

8 —  Large  slice  of  sky. 

9 —  Blank.  (Suffered  from  too  much  ex¬ 
posure.) 

10,  11,  12 — Nothing  at  all.  (Neglected  to 
put  in  new  film.) 

13 — Same  as  No.  9. 

SMOKING  SURPLUS 
CATCH  OF  FISH 

(continued  from  page  540) 

bone  so  that  they  will  lie  flat.  Very  large 
fish  may  be  cut  into  short  lengths  and  each 
piece  prepared  as  described.  Large  catfish, 
sturgeon,  carp,  etc.,  may  be  skinned  and 
cut  into  pound  pieces.  Small  fish  should 
never  be  skinned  as  the  skin  retains  the 
moisture  and  shape  of  the  fish.  Salting  is 
also  an  easy  matter.  Common  barrel  salt 
is  dissolved  in  clean  fresh  water  until  the 
solution  will  float  a  fresh  egg,  that  is, 
about  one  pound  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  The  fish  should  be  placed  in  the 
brine  skin  side  down  and  left  over  night. 
In  the  morning  wash  lightlv  and  drain. 


THE  KENNEL  MART 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some,  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this,  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE^  PUPPIES,  THOROUGHBRED, 

countrybred.  Green  Tree  Farm,  Clementon,  X.  J. 

AIREDALES— SOME  EXTRA  FINE  PUPS, 

splendid:  breeding.  Have  one  of  the  famous  all 
around  dog,  particulars  sent.  Dr.  Stme,  Swan- 
ton,  Ohio.  ' _ _ _ 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  YOUNG  AND 

grown  stock  of  the  finest  breeding  always  on  hand. 
For  sale  at  reasonable  price,  quality  considered 
Nothing  under  $20.  Our  dogs  are  the  utility  kind 
with  the  correct  size  and  type,  and  are  raised  in 
the  country.  Also  taken  on  the  roads  and  m  the 
bush  daily.  They  are  ready  for  any  work  you 
might  want  them  to  do,  either  guard  your  property, 
a  playmate  for  your  children,  a  dog  for  cattle,  also 
the  gamest  hunters  you  ever  saw.  Dogs  boarded  in 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  kennel  in  Michigan. 
Best  of  food,  plenty  of  exercise  and  expert  care. 
If  you  need  references  just  ask  and_  they  will  be 
sent  Terms,  $10  per  month.  Special  rates  over 
two  months.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  .C°rresPon“- 
ence  invited.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Wright,  Bloom- 
field  Boarding  Kennels,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan. 

CHAMPION  TINTERN  ROYALIST  PROVEN 

Airedale  brood  bitch,  typical  specimen,  $-0. 
papers.  Earl  Gossett,  Bannock,  Ohio. 

“CLOVERLEAF  KENNELS”  GRAND  VAL- 

ley.  Pa.,  offers  registered  Aired  aie  brood  b itch 
“ROKENA’’  $25.00,  stud  Airedale  HIGHLAND 
JEFF”  $25.00:  puppies  of  the  best,  $10.00  and 
$15.00:  also  Dachshunds  pups,  all  registered  m 
your  name. _ 

FOR^SALE — AIREDALE  PUPS,  PEDIGREED, 

males  $6,  females  $4,  one  female  9  months  old, 
$10;  one  male  coonhound  imp  6  months  old,  $iu. 
C.  L.  Kulp,  Danville,  Pa.,  Route  3. _ 

WASHOE  AIREDALES  HAVE  A  NATIONAL 

reputation  for  gameness,  intelligence,  and  high 
standard  of  appearance.  Two  litters  rich  in  the 
blood  of  champions,  guaranteed  workers,  and  out 
of  the  foundation  stock  of  our  kennels,  now  tor 
sale  Washoe  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


BEAGLES 


EXTRA  GOOD  BENCH-LEGGED  BEAGLE 

nust  sell,  send  stamp.  Fred  Meyer,  Orchard 
■ark,  N.  Y. 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

fox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Ken¬ 
nels,  Route  2.  Y ork,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 


COLLIES 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIES  IN 

this  country  for  their  age  sent  on  approval. 
Book  on  the  training  and  care  of  Collies,  fifty 
cents.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels,  Dundee,  Mich. 


GUN  DOGS 


DUE  TO  CLOSING  OF  COUNTY,  OFFER  4- 

year-old-broken  spayed  setter,  $40.00.  Henry  W. 
Wilson,  Clarion,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— POINTER  PUPPIES  FROM  REG- 

istered  parents,  nicely  marked,  white  and  liver, 
white  and  black.  Sired  by  son  Comanche  Frank, 
and  Winchester  Queen  Dam,  by  Fishel’s  Frank, 
and  Cash’s  Queen  B  second  to  none  in  quality 
and  breeding;  whelped  June  17th,  1918.  Price  $20 
for  females;  $25  for  males.  K.  B.  Blanchard, 
JCastport,  Maine. 


GUN  DOGS 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY  THAT  HUNT- 

ing  dog  for  this  fall.  Do  not  wait  until  you  want 
to  go  on  your  hunting  trip,  but  get  in  touch  with 
Bailey  Brothers,  Bethel,  Conn.  now.  They  will 
fit  you  out  with  a  broken  dog  or  puppies.  Let 
us  know  your  wants.  Bailey  Bros.,  Bethel,  Conn. 


POINTERS  POINTERS  POINTERS — STAND- 

ard  Bred,  eligible  to  registry.  W.  O.  Gilbert, 
Wilton,  Conn. 


SETTERS,  PUPPIES  3  MONTHS  OLD, 

Grouse  and  Woodcock  Prospects.  Chas.  Russell, 
Kelletville,  Pa. 


GUN  DOG  WANTED 


WANTED  SMALL  POINTER  DOG  NOT  OVER 

four  years  old,  thoroughly  trained  on  Grouse  and 
Woodcock  (Standard'  breeding  preferred)  must  be 
staunch  and  have  a  good  nose.  Send  Photo  with 
full  particulars  and  lowest  cash  price.  A.  R. 
Sawyer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOUNDS 


COON— FOX— RABBIT  HOUNDS— SETTERS 

and  Pointers — big  game  hounds.  Price  list  5c. 
Jas.  H.  Grisham’s  Kennels,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE— COON,  OPOSSUM  AND  SKUNK 

dogs,  fox,  cat  and  rabbit  hounds.  Trial  allowed. 
Write  for  list.  Mt.  Yonah  Farm  Kennels,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ga. 


HIGH-CLASS  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

Rabbit  hounds  a  specialty.  On  trial.  Stamp. 
Stissing  Stock  Farm,  Bangall,  New  York. 


HOUNDS  FOR  ANY  GAME,  TRIAL,  GUAR- 

anteed.  Three  States  Kennels,  Somerset,  Ky. 


TEN  WELL-TRAINED  VIRGINIA  FOX 

Hounds,  also  puppiae.  Write  for  prices.  H.  R. 
Reed,  Berlin,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFULLY  MARKED  AND  VERY 

large  strain  of  Russian  Wolfhounds  from  two 
months  to  four  years  old  if  you  wish  the  finest 
to  be  had,  write  me.  White  Collie  matron  with 
six  puppies  will  sell  all  or  separately.  Have  sev¬ 
eral  high-class  Boston  Terrier  puppies  and  two 
grown  dogs  small  and  of  the  very  best  of  breed¬ 
ing.  All  eligible  to  registration  and  extended 
pedigree  furnished  with  each  sale.  Alligator 
Farm,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


FRENCH  BULLDOG,  GUI  VIVE  II.,  A.  K.  C. 

171663  dark  brindle,  excellent  head,  heavy  bone, 
and  short  screw  tail.  Winner  7  blues  and  13 
Specials  weight,  23  pounds.  Standard  Kennels, 
R.F.D.  No.  1 — Box  205,  Bedford,  Ohio. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur, 
Ill. 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 

Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolf 
hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds,  Lion  Cat,  Deer, 
Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs;  fifty  page  highly 
illustrated  catalogue,  5c.  stamps.  Rookwood  Ken¬ 
nels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


ONE  DOG,  FOUR  BITCHES,  YEAR  OLD, 

by  Blue  Diamond’s  Frank  out  of  a  half  sister  to 
the  Derby  winner  Jumping  Jack;  photos  sent; 
price,  $12.50  and  $15.  Wm.  Early,  West  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Ohio. 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid, 
8  doses  50c.:  IS,  $1.00.  50,  $2.00;  100,  $3.50. 

Chemical  Products  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


TERRIERS 


THREE  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS  FEMALES.  8 

to  9  months  old.  Eligible  to  registration.  Very- 
reasonable.  Standard  Kennels,  Box  205,  Bedford, 
Ohio. 


WIRE  HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS — A  LITTER 

of  good,  strong,  farm  raised  pedigreed  puppies 
for  sale.  Geo.  W.  Lovell, -Middleboro,  Mass. 
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F ire  Arms  -F ishing  T ackle 

Athletic  and  Camp  Outfits 
Military  Supplies 

Send  for  Booklet 

“Serviceable  Gifts  For  Those  Who  Serve” 

SCHOVERLING.  DALY  C&  GALES 

302  and  304  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  Can  Pack 
This 
K00K- 

in  Your 
Pocket 

Yes,  really,  you  can  slip  it  into  yqur  side  coat  pocket  and  clean  forget  about  it  until  “liungry- 
time”  comes  along.  Then — out  she  comes — and  in  five  seconds  you  are  ready  to  cook  whatever 
good  fortune,  aided  by  rod  or  gun  brings  to  pot. 

THE  STOPPLE  KOOK-KIT 

consists  of  a  folder  broiler  rack  with  legs:  a  pair  of  frying  pans  with  detachable  handles  (pans 
fit  together  and  form  an  airtight  roasting  or  baking  vessel) ;  a  kettle  for  boiling  and  stewing  and 
two  drinking  cups  with  detachable  handles.  All  of  these  utensils  fold,  and  nest  together  so 
that  they  fit  inside  of  the  kettle  and  still  leave  room  enough  inside  to  carry  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
salt,  pepper,  coffee,  tea  and  sugar.  Made  in  the  very  best  manner  of  high-grade  material  and 
weighs  less  than  two  pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  sportsmen  everywhere  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  STOPPLE  KIT? 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

THE  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  OF  FOREST  AND  STREAM  IS 
$2.oo.  SEND  $400  NOW  AND  WE’LL  ENTER  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 
ONE  FULL  YEAR  AND  SEND  YOU  THIS  $3.00  KOOK-KIT,  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


A  complete  cooking  outfit  no  bigger  than  your  kodak! 


CAN  YOU  WALK  TEN  MILES? 

THE 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

WILL  TELL  YOU  WHETHER  YOU  WALK 
TWO  MILES  OR  TWENTY.  IT  CAN  BE 
REGULATED  TO  YOUR  STEP  AND  REG¬ 
ISTERS  ANY  DISTANCE  WALKED 

SIMPLE— ACCURATE— RELIABLE 
Our  Special  Offer 

One  Year’s  Subscription  Forest  &  BOTH 

Stream  .  $2.00  F0R 

One  American  Pedometer .  1.75  $2*75 

Total  Value .  $3-75 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

9  EAST  40TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


THE  fish  are  now  ready  for  the  smolj 
bath.  If  of  the  soft  varieties,  sue! 
as  carp,  buffalofish  and  bowfin,  the| 
should  be  placed  on  the  trays  scale  sic 
down,  or  else  pressed  between  pieces  c 
coarse  wire  cloth,  and  slung  from  the  rod 
Firmer  fish  are  swung  from  wires  thru: 
through  the  thick  flesh.  With  all  in  read 
ness,  a  wood  fire  is  started  in  the  firebo 
and  the  house  filled  with  smoke.  On 
secret  of  successful  smoking  is  to  alio- 
the  heat  to  increase  gradually  until  tl 
fish  are  partly  cooked,  then  reduce  it  somi 
what,  but  the  house  should  be  always  fu 
of  dense  smoke.  An  approximation  c 
time  for  various  fish  is :  Carp  and  bu. 
falo  fish,  18-24  hours;  large  catfish,  stui 
geon,  etc.  (cut  in  pieces),  10-12  hours 
small  fish,  6-8  hours.  Bowfin,  smoke! 
slowly  from  24  to  36  hours,  is  a  delicac 
that  must  be  tasted  to  he  properly  appni 
ciated.  Some  of  the  more  common  fis* 
whose  flesh  is  so  soft  they  are  not  use 
for  food  ordinarily,  acquire  through  smol 
ing  an  oily,  spreading  consistency  tin 
makes  them  a  delicacy  resembling  the  e.x 
pensive  imported  pastes. 

Fish  may  be  tested  by  tearing  off  a  sma 
portion  of  the  flesh.  When  properly  smoke 
the  flesh  separates  from  the  bones  easih 
After  the  smoking  is  completed  the  fis 
should  be  left  in  the  smokehouse  until  er 
tirely  cold.  Unless  this  is  done  they  ma 
“sweat,”  which  is  one  of  the  principa 
causes  of  moldy  fish.  Keep  the  fish  in  ■ 
cool  dry  place,  and  protect  from  ordinar 
household  pests.  Sometimes  melted  paraffi1 
is  used  to  protect  the  fish.  The  coating  i 
easily  removed  by  dipping  the  fish  in  boil 
ing  water  when  wanted. 

There  is  but  one  avenue  open  throug1 
which  failure  can  stalk  the  amateur  fis! 
conservationist.  The  fuel  used  for  smokin; 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Green  hick 
ory  is,  of  course,  proverbially  the  best.  It 
clear  white  smoke  colors  the  fish  golde: 
brown  and  imparts  a  distinctively  deliciou 
flavor.  It  is  easy  to  take  care  of  and  on 
firing  gives  off  heat  and  smoke  for  hour.1 
Soft  or  hard  maple  produces  a  sweet  flavo 
greatly  liked  by  some,  hut  it  burns  to1 
freely  to  leave  untended  very  long.  Dr.- 
oak  darkens  the  fish  and  imparts  an  aci< 
flavor.  Green  willow  gives  off  a  dens 
smoke  and  can  be  used  with  other  woods 
Sawdust  produces  good  smoke  but  not  suf 
ficient  heat.  Pine  wood  should  be  avoidei 
except  when  used  as  kindling,  as  it  impart 
a  rank  resinous  flavor.  Best  of  all,  if  on 
gauges  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint,  an 
clean  corncobs.  This  by-product  of  grail 
raising  gives  off  a  dense  smoke  which  im 
parts  a  delicious  flavor.  The  only  objec 
tion  to  corncobs  is  that  the  fish  smoket 
with  them  are  very  dark.  To  most  people 
however,  the  delectability  of  the  produc 
offsets  the  dark  coloring. 

Catching  fish  is  a  fascinating  sport 
smoking  and  conserving  the  catch  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  pastime  and  profitable  occupation 
The  oft  reiterated  proposition  that  eating 
more  fish  will  conserve  the  meat  supply  0: 
our  fighting  men  is  demonstrated  by  the 
use  of  the  smokehouse.  One  can  work  ou: 
any  number  of  originals  to  suit  himself. 


Send  accounts  of  interesting  experience! 
to  us.  We  can  use  them. 
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LONGDOGS  AND  THEIR  QUARRIES 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  5 19) 


linker  in  the  Transvaal,  the  former  the 
nore  often,  since  it  was  the  more  plentiful. 
The  stembok  is  a  small  antelope  standing- 
weight,  25  pounds;  horns,  5  in. 


12  in. 


Hie  dinker  weighs  30  to  40  pounds ;  height, 
>8  in. ;  horns,  5jd  in.  The  dinker,  or  diver, 
s  so  called  because  of  its  habit  of  disap- 
jearing  and  re-appearing  in  low  scrub  in 
1  succession  of  bounds  when  running. 


bellows  in  action.  “Give  ’em  some  water 
out  of  the  canvas  bottles  in  the  carts?” 
Gradually  they  cease  their  panting,  and 
their  feet  washed  and  dressed  with  resin 
ointment,  they  are  put  in  a  conveyance, 
and  "taken  to  the  rear”  whilst  another 
brace  of  dogs  is  put  into  the  slips,  and  the 
next  event  on  the  card  proceeds.  That  is 
the  sort  of  trial  a  longdog  is  given  in 
South  Africa,  and  he 
must  be  a  game  one 
to  stand  the  racket. 


T 


'HE  Gazelle 
hound,  the  sa¬ 
luki  shami  of 
Bedouin  Arabs  has 
been  mentioned  in 
this  article.  He  is 
something  like  the 
Persian  longdog  in 
appearance,  but  gen¬ 
erally  sandy  in  color. 
The  Hon.  Florence 


A  m  h 


erst 


thii 


Prairie  wolf  coursing  in  summer,  the  run-up 


Both  of  these  small  bokken  or  bucks  go 
ke  the  wind  when  before  a  brace  of 
3gs.  As  soon  as  disturbed  the  quarry 
off  as  hard  as  he  can  put  his  pretty 
Dofs  to  the  hard  ground.  The  dogs 
retch  out  behind 


daughter  of  the  'late 
Baron  Amherst  of 
Hackney,  herself  an 
explorer  and  excav¬ 
ator  of  note  in  the  Southern  Nile  country, 
told  the  writer  there  is  as  much  trouble 
to  get  a  Bedouin  to  sell  one  of  his  true- 


bred 

bred 


dogs  as  there  is  to  obtain  a  pure- 
Arab  horse.  The  gazelle  dog  has 


im,  the  field  follow- 
lg  in  the  meantime  in 
le  usual  helter-skel- 
ir  fashion  of  the  hell- 
r-leather  style  of 
donials.  Buck  and 
agtails  disappear  in 
cloud  of  dust  and 
s  dashing  cavalcade 
ds  to  the  confusion 
the  placid  and 
ar  atmosphere. 

1  p  e  cart  s — two- 
leelers  with  four 
rses  driven  by  a 
1  of  Ham  and,  per- 
ps,  whipped  by  an- 
her  Ethiopian  fol- 
v  at  a  breakneck 


Longdogs  killing  their  quarry,  a  coyote 


e,  bumping  over  great  ant  heaps  as  hard 
adamant.  Now  and  then  a  horse  may  put 
foot  in  a  meerkat  hole  and  then  roll- 
I  over,  his  rider  strikes  the  baked  earth 
1  he  is  lucky  if  he  doesn’t  break  his 
:k  or  ribs  or  smash  his  collar  bone !  On, 
goes  the  mad  chase,  perhaps  for  three 
four  miles  in  the  open  under  the  blue 
Africa’s  sky  with  its  swinging  vultures 
that  cloudless  ether !  On,  on,  they  go, 
pace  being  too  fast  for  the  best  horses. 

!  the  red  collar  has  turned  him  and  as 
bok  comes  back  he  runs  into  the  jaws 
the  white  collar  and  his  veld  days  are 
:r.  Bleating  he  dies;  he  cries  like  a 
iding  child,  but  the  first  man  up  relieves 
agony  with  a  merciful  knife  across  his 
?ant  throat!  And  the  dogs?  Panting 
stretched  out,  there  they  lie.  Their 


gues  loll  out  from  their  red  hot  jaws, 
ir  eyes  are  glassy — they  are  spent;  they 
done !  Their  feet  are  cut  to  ribbons 
their  sides  move  like  the  nose  of  a 


long  feet  and  these  are  profusely  cov¬ 
ered  with  hair.  The  broadness  of  the  foot 
is  desired,  since  like  that  of  the  camel, 
it  keeps  them  from  sinking  in  the  sand. 
It  can  be  well  imagined  that  coursing 
the  antelope  in  the  desert  is  very  hard 
work  for  the  dogs,  and  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  falcons  are  used  to  baffle  the  game 
by  flying  in  the  buck’s  face,  thus  confusing 
him  and  turning  him  back  to  the  distressed 
dogs.  The  print  that  is  used  as  the  first 
illustration  with  this  article,  I  purchased 
in  a  small  shop  in  London  in  1912.  It  was 
sent  to  Miss  Amherst  who  is  an  Egypt¬ 
ologist  and  collector  of  repute,  to  identify. 
She  thinks  it  portrays  a  Persian  scene  and. 
of  course,  of  very  great  interest.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  people  who  will  look  at 
you  very  querulously  when  you  state  that 
hawks  and  longdogs  are  used  to  run  down 
antelope  in  the  old  Eastern  countries.  Yet 
here  we  have  proof  that  the  sport  is  as  old 
as  coursing  and  hawking. 


Have  been  high  grade 
guns  for  60  years. 

Ask  the  oldest  shooter  you  know 
who  made  the  first  high-grade 
gun  in  America  and  he  will  tell 
you  “  Lefever.” 

Y\  hen  the  world’s  championship 
was  shot  off  in  London  a  “  Le¬ 
fever  ”  won  it. 

Quality  always  wins. 

Write  for  catalogue— double  guns  $33.00  up. 
There  will  be  a  shortage  of  guns  this 
year;  buy  early. 

LEFEVER  ARMS  CO.,  Inc. 


Eox  1025,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Here's  the  Book  You  Want! 


This  is  the  one  book  you  need  It  you  are 
going  camping  or  like  to  read  of  camp  life. 


Written  by  experts,  “The  Camper’s  Own 
Book”  treats  the  camping  subject  in  a 
thorough  and  practical  manner. 


NOTE  THIS  LIST  OF  CONTENTS: 


The  Benefits  of  Recreation,  The  Camp-Fire. 
“Horse  Sense’’  In  The  Woods.  Comfort  in 
Camp.  Outfits  (Suggestions  for  Hunting 
Outfits).  Grub-Lists.  Canoes  and  Canoe¬ 
ing.  Animal  Packing-.  What  to  Do  If 
Lost.  The  Black  Bass  and  Its  Ways. 
About  Fly  Fishing:  for  Brook  Trout. 
Pointers  for  Anglers.  The  Rifle  in  the 
Woods. 

PRICE  DELIVERED 


PAPER  COVER  50  CENTS 
CLOTH  COVER  $1.00 


FOREST  and  STREAM  ( Book  Dept.) 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


Oorang- Airedale  Terriers 

The  20th  Century  All-Round  Dog 

Choice  Stock  for  Sale 

Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

OORANG  KENNELS 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 
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There  is  NO  TRUTH  in  the  rumor  that  has  got  about — perhaps 
intentionally  circulated — that  we  have  discontinued  to  manufacture 
our  well-known  foods. 

In  spite  of  great  difficulties  we  have  been  able  to  fill  about  96%  of 
all  our  orders. 

We  have  conformed  to  Government  requirements  so  that  we  and 
our  customers  have  helped  to  conserve  the  supply  of  food  for  human 
beings  by  making  and  using  a  special  food  for  domestic  animals. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 


SPRATTS  DOG  CAKES 
and  PUPPY  BISCUITS 

write  us  direct  for  prices  and  other  information 

SPRATT’S  PATENT,  LIMITED,  Newark,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco;  St.  Louis;  Cleveland;  Montreal 


DENT'S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
—eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


PURE  GOLD 

AT  STUD 


42934 

A  Great  Son  of  Champion 
Comanche  Frank,  by  Ex.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Queen  .  .  .  Young  Stock  For  Sale. 

RIVERDALE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  CONN. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  POINTERS 


A  nice  lot  of  good  strong, 
healthy,  farm  raised  puppies 
of  the  best  of  breeding 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

Middleboro,  Mass. 

Tel.  29 -M 


Vickery  Kennels 

BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 
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THE  Afghan  longdog  is  perhaps  one  o 
the  most  remarkable  appearing  of  th 
greyhound  family.  His  enormou; 
coat  and  dean  face  at  once  class  him  a: 
a  very  wonderful  animal.  There  are  ; 
few  of  these  in  England,  but  good  sped 
mens  are  scarce.  There  is  some  similarity 
between  the  face  and  ears  of  the  Afghai 
and  those  of  the  Irish  water  spaniel.  Bu 
as  we  are  all  aware  the  Irish  dog  is  curb 
coated.  The  Indian’s  jackal  is  profus 
and  when  combed  out  it  is  silky.  Thi 
longdog  is  used  in  a  very  hilly  and  stony 
country,  and  those  who  have  hunted  witl 
him  have  told  me  first-hand  that  the; 
placed  great  value  on  the  profuse  foo 
covering  or  feathering.  It  protected  hir 
against  the  roughness  of  the  terrain  when 
in  this  longdog  is  called  upon  to  help  th< 
hunter.  It  is  likely  there  is  a  considerable 
relationship  between  the  running  dogs  o 
mountainous  Afghanistan  and  those  of  it 
Western  neighbor,  Persia.  In  Afghanistai 
there  are  jackal  and  gazelle  a-plenty.  The 
native  greyhound,  however,  is  inferior  ii 
speed  to  second-rate  English  dogs.  Th 
climate  is  found  to  be  favorable  to  dog 
breeding.  Pointers  are  bred  in  the  Kohis 
tan  of  Kabul  and  above  Inlalabad — large 
heavy,  slow-hunting,  but  very  fine  nose< 
and  staunch ;  very  'like  the  old  double 
nosed  Spanish  pointer. 

And  with  these  closing  remarks  on  India 
I  am  reminded  that  probably  my  space  ha: 
become  exhausted,  although  a  somewha 
short  paper  on  the  longdogs  and  theii 
quarries  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Americ; 
and  Australia  is  quite  an  engaging  theme 
since  it  brings  back  sweet  memories  o 
sport  in  several  climes. 


KENNEL  SANITATION 


'  I  1  HE  ignorance  that  many  dog  lover: 

display  in  their  relations  with  the  old 
est  and  most  faithful  companion  of  man 
is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  unfortunate 
These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  tht 
sanitation  of  kennels,  and  the  treatment  o 
the  simple  diseases  of  the  skin  to  whicl 
dogs  are  prone.  There  is  an  old  and  web 
established  notion  that  time  and  moderi 
medicine  have  not  been  able  to  clearifyj 
to  the  effect  that  the  efficiency  of  medicim 
as  applied  to  dogs  is  measured  directly  b.\ 
its  vileness.  Dogs  are  recklessly  druggec 
with  all  sorts  of  concoctions.  Tissue  de 
straying  ointments  are  applied  to  the  skin 
and  kennels  of  sporting  dogs  are  delugee 
frequently  with  strong  disinfectants  tha 
have  no  germicidal  effects.  It  is  well  foi 
the  man  who  loves  his  dog  to  know  tha' 
their  stomachs  respond  very  promptly  tc 
medicine  and  the  condition  of  their  diges 
tive  organs  is  always  promptly  reflected  ir 
the  appearance  of  their  skin  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  sate  of  health,  and  finally  sportsmen 
should  bear  well  in  mind  that  the  olfacton 
sense  of  pointers,  setters  and  hounds  anc 
the  nasal  tissues  of  sporting  dogs  are  in¬ 
finitely  more  delicate,  sensitive  and  easib 
stupefied  than  those  of  human  beings. 

What  to  3’ou  may  appear  as  only  a  slight 
odor — one  that  is  easily  forgotten — will 
prove  overpowering  to  the  sensitive  bird 
dog  and  will  linger  in  his  nostrils  to  the, 
exclusion  of  everything  else  for  hours  and 
days,  and  frequently  the  delicate  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  nose  are  permanently  affected. 
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What’s  Inside  of  Them? 


Look  at  the  14  shells  pictured  above. 
You  can  tell  at  a  glance  which  one  is  your 
favorite  because  you  know  what  its  outside 
looks  like.  But  do  you  think  as  much  as 
you  should  of  what  is  inside  of  the  shell  ? 

When  you  buy  shells,  you  are  always 
careful  to  select  the  brand  that  you  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  shoot.  You  should  be  just  as 
careful  to  make  sure  that  your  favorite 
shell  is  loaded  with  a  Hercules  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powder.  Look  at  the  end  of  the 
box  for  the  name  Infallible  or  “E.C.” 


The  dependability  of  Hercules  Powders 
has  made  them  the  stanch  friends  of  many 
experienced  sportsmen.  Let  them  be  your 
friends. 

You  may  shoot  your  shells  today,  next 
month,  or  next  year;  they  will  always  give 
the  same  high  velocity  with  light  recoil 
and  the  same  even  patterns,  no  matter 
what  their  age.  Neither  time  nor  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  affect  their  reliable 
quality  when  they  are  loaded  with  Infal¬ 
lible  or  “E.C.” 


Any  one  of  the  14  standard  brands  pictured  above  can  be  bought  loaded  with  Hercules.  You 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  your  favorite  shell  loaded  with  either  Infallible  or  “E.C.” 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

75  West  11th  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 


if . 
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IN  this  modern  factory  equipped 
with  every  facility  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  perfect  ammunition,  Peters 
turns  out  Cartridges  and  Shells 
■  that  have  established  a  national  •ss 
and  world- wide  reputation  for  high  quality. 
Good  ammunition  is  necessary  to  good 
marksmanship.  This  necessity  is  evidenced 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  great  number  of  ama¬ 
teur  shooters  who  have  scored  repeated 
triumphs  with  Peters. 

There  is  a  ®  brand  cartridge  or  shell  for  every  stand¬ 
ard  weapon — revolver,  rifle  or  shot  gun. 

#  Insure  the  complete  success  of  your  Fall  M 
Hunt  by  using  Peters  ammunition.  , 

-J|  Ask  your  dealer  | 

■W  THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY  AA 

■  InV  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  S/M 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  Ss/sMX 

60-62  Warren  Street  585-587  Howard  Street  | 


We  have  obtained  the  entire  limited  edition  of  Prof.  Loudon’s  “The  Small-Mouthed  Bass”  and  will  mail  a 
copy  FREE  of  additional  expense  to  anyone  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  subscribing  now  to  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  at  the  regular  $2.00  yearly  rate. 

Or  by  adding  One  Dollar  to  the  regular  $2.00  yearly  subscription  rate  ($3.00  in  all)  any  reader  of  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can  obtain  Dr.  Henshall’s  $2.00  “Book  on  the  Black  Bass.” 

DON’T  OVERLOOK  THIS  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  to  procure  Prof.  Loudon’s  book  “The  Small- 
Mouthed  Bass”  FREE  in  connection  with  a  year  s  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  or  to  secure  Dr. 
Henshall’s  great  work  “Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  for  One  Dollar  in  connection  with  a  yearly  subscription  to 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  at  the  regular  $2.00  rate— both  books  together  with  a  FOREST  AND  STREAM  full 
year’s  subscription  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  $4.00. 


BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS 

by 

Dr.  James  A.  Henshall 

This  new  edition  is  revised  to  date.  It  combines 
“Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  and  “More  About  the 
Black  Bass”  comprising  its  complete  scientific  and 
life  history,  together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing  with  a  full  account  of 
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its  complete  scientific  and  life  history, 
together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing,  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and 
tackle. 
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Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  bow  of 
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the  wild  rice,  and  drop  the  ducks  that 
get  up  within  range ;  or,  if  you  live 
by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  blind  while  cold  winds 
blow  and  ice  forms  at  the  edge  of 
the  shore,  watching  the  sky  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  to  come  to  your 
decoys?  If  you  love  these  things,  if 
you  will  bear  work,  exposure  and 
hardship  to  get  a  shot,  you  need 
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North  American  wild-fowl  shooting. 
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bon,  a  number  of  full-page  sketches  by 
Wilmot  Townsend,  whose  drawings  of  wild¬ 
fowl  are  inimitable,  many  cuts  of  duck 
boats  and  batteries,  and  fifty  vignettes  in 
the  text,  which  add  to  its  beautiy  and  its 
usefulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated 
manual  of  this  fascinating  sport. 
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OUR  DEAR  OLD  FRIEND,  THE  WOODCOCK 

TO  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  HIM  INTIMATELY  THE  BIG-EYED,  LONG-BILLED  WHISTLING 
GOBLIN  OF  THE  ALDERS  IS  THE  MYSTERIOUS  PERFECTED  CAMOUFLAGE  OF  THE  COVER 


TAKING  of 
woodcock  — •  once 
I  was  called  to 
appear  before 
the  Committee 
on  Game  and 
Fish  of  one  of 
the  New  Eng¬ 
land  State’s  Leg¬ 
islature  to  pre¬ 
sent  my  views  as 
for  or  against  a  proposed  closed  season 
on  woodcock.  The  august  body  listened 
very  attentively ;  but  its  chairman,  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  say,  finally  rose  to  re¬ 
mark  that  nothing  could  change  his  views 
on  the  subject.  He 
was  “agin  all  shoot¬ 
ing  of  these  harmless 
birds.”  “Why,”  said 
he,  “they  are  so  tame 
about  my  house,  they 
come  rapping  and 
tapping  up  and  down 
the  old  cherry  tree 
right  at  the  kitchen 
door.” 

Perhaps  Herkimer 
Hopkins,  chairman  of 
the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  was  a 
little  off  his  course 
and  not  strictly  quali¬ 
fied  to  pass  on  Game 
legislation;  but  our 
dear  old  friend  the 
woodcock  — -  doodle 
bug — timber  doodle — 
spook  bird  of  the 
birches — is  known  in¬ 
timately  but  to  his 
friends,  and  many  a 
man  who  could  pass 
well  up  in  class  or¬ 
nithology —  to  whom 
robin  and  thrush,  blue  bird,  kingfisher,  even 
the  cuckoo  are  old  friends — would  falter 
and  fall  down  when  pressed  for  a  passing 
sketch  of  our  big  eyed,  long-billed  whistling 
joblin  of  the  alders.  To  me  he  is  the  mys- 
erious  perfected  camouflage  of  the  cover 


By  EDWARD  WILBUR 
Illustrations  from  Drawings  cy  Edmund  Osthaus 

and  I  have  patiently  picked  out  hundreds 
of  them  huddled  on  the  brown  leaves  ahead 
of  many  a  good  dog’s  nose — only  to  won¬ 
der  if  it  was  bird,  or  but  an  “eerie  whistle 
and  brown  wings.” 

Woodcock  shooting  is  the  perfection  of 
upland  sport  with  the  small  bore  gun,  but 
to  really  enjoy  it  the  gunner  must  know  his 
game  and  his  cover  and  work  in  full  accord 
with  a  good  dog. 

Woodcock  do  not  like  old  cover,  and  what 
one  year  would  be  ideal  ground  will  be 
passed  over  as  a  dining  table  when  the 
growth  of  birches  too  completely  shade  the 
ground. 

Native  birds  and  flight  birds  do  not  use 


the  same  ground.  Early  in  the  season  the 
native  will  be  found  in  birch  cover  through 
which  a  brook  flows,  or  where  springs  keep 
the  ground  cool  and  moist.  In  such  cover 
shooting  is  difficult  as  the  upward  spring 
of  the  bird  at  the  flush  carries  him  into  the 


birch  leaves  still  hanging,  and  his  cheery 
whistle  oftimes  is  all  that  "tell  tales ”  the 
way  his  bill  points — and  a  snap  shot  only 
brings  the  yellow  leaves  to  earth  while  the 
brown  whistler  wings  on.  Native  birds  do 
not  go  far  after  a  flush  and  a  persistent 
search  with  a  good  dog  will  locate  the  portly 
person  about  two  yards  in  front  of  his  nose 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  cover.  There  he  sits 
blended  with  the  brown  carpet  of  oak  leaves 
and  as  ypu  cast  your  eye  about,  it  looks  to 
you  as  if  this  particular  doodle  bug  had 
reached  the  age  limit;  and  when  an  instant 
later  he  comes  tumbling  down  through  the 
painted  leaves  and  you  take  him  from 
old  Joe’s  mouth  and  smooth  those  beauti¬ 
fully  penciled  'brown 
feathers,  you  really 
wish  (now,  don’t 
you?)  that  he’d  whis¬ 
tle  away  again — dear 
old  simple  baby  bird 
— back  into  the  cov¬ 
ets  behind  the  Moon. 

Much  as  I  love  my 
dear  old  friend  I  am 
not  prepared  to  laud 
him  as  a  brainy  sub¬ 
ject,  and  yet  I  have 
seen  symptoms  of  the 
working  of  his  gray 
matter  which  led  one 
gentleman  out  of 
danger.  I  was  hunt¬ 
ing  in  New  England 
in  company  with  a 
friend  and  one  dog 
between  us.  Down  a 
hillside  in  the  edge 
of  a  p  a  rt i c  u larly 
heavy  piece  of  birch 
cover  through  which 
the  dog  was  work¬ 
ing  my  friend  called 
“point”  and  then 
“mark”  and  a  woodcock  came  directly 
toward  me.  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
see  the  dog  point  again  and  give  my 
friend  a  shot,  so  never  stirred  as  the 
bird  came  toward  me  and  lit  in  a  little  path 
within  ten  feet.  No  sooner  had  the  bird 


Herkimer  Hopkins  in  action 
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Only  a  glimpse  of  the  bird  is  caught  as  it  tops  the  coverts 


struck  than  it  ran  down  the  path  past  me 
and  out  of  sight.  Hunt  as  we  would,  we 
never  saw  the  bird  again.  The  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  it  was  at  least  a  half  mile  to 
any  other  cover.  The  next  day  we  found 
the  same  bird — the  same  thing  happened, 
only  that  I  saw  the  bird  go  out  and  drop 
in  an  open  pasture — walked  it  up  and  killed 
it.  I  firmly  believe  this  bird  had  brains  and 
used  them. 

ALTHOUGH  the  woodcock  is  usually 
considered  a  stupid  bird — and  in  sum¬ 
mer  they  certainly  are  lazy — they  are 
undoubtedly  much  keener  and  wiser  than 
thought  to  be.  As  a  rule,  when  they  hear 
the  approach  of  the  hunter  and  his  dog, 
they  attempt  to  hide  and  will  admit  of 
close  approach  in  the  hope  that  the  in¬ 
truders  will  pass  by.  But  when  forced  to 
flight,  they  have  a  most  disconcerting  way 
of  climbing  straight  up  in  the  air,  just 
clearing  the  coverts,  and  then,  after  a  short 
flight  of  a  dozen  yards,  flopping  to  earth. 
It  requires  the  quickest  kind  of  snap  shoot¬ 


ing  to  stop  them,  as  only  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  them  can  be  caught  through 
the  heavy  cover.  Sometimes  the  dog  can 
be  sent  into  the  thicket  to  drive  out  the 
birds,  the  shooter  remaining  outside.  Late 
in  the  season,  the  birds  sometimes  take  to 
open  timber.  Here  they  fly  fast,  dodge  in 
and  out,  but  always  make  for  the  open 
places. 

The  gun  for  woodcock  shooting  should 
be  light  in  weight,  not  over  six  pounds, 
short  of  barrel,  26  or  28  inches,  open-bored 
and  loaded  with  fine  shot.  The  20  gauge 
answers  the  purpose  admirably,  as  it  opens 
up  its  pattern  nicely  at  the  distance  most 
birds  are  killed.  If  the  shot  is  taken  when 
the  birds  are  springing  into  the  air,  the 
aim  may  be  well  above  them,  but  if  only 
a  glimpse  of  the  bird  may  be  caught  as 
it  tops  the  coverts,  the  aim  should  be  below 
where  they  were  last  seen,  as  they  will  then 
be  either  dropping  to  the  ground  or  con¬ 
tinuing  their  flight  along  a  horizontal  line. 

No  account  should  be  kept  of  the  misses 
in  woodcock  shooting,  and  as  snapshots 


are  often  taken  through  the  coverts,  if  you 
are  shooting  in  company,  be  careful  that 
you  do  not  injure  your  companion. 

The  best  description  of  the  woodcock 
has  been  written  by  Dr.  George  Bird  Grin- 
nell  in  his  book  “American  Game  Bird 
Shooting.”  He  says : 

The  American  woodcock  is  a  small  bird, 
weighing  only  from  five  to  nine  ounces. 
He  is  eleven  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
of  this  the  bill  occupies  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  inches.  The  plumage  below 
is  rich  russet-brown,  paling,  on  the  upper 
breast,  sides  of  the  neck  and  forehead,  to 
ashen-gray.  The  crown  is  black,  with  two 
or  three  crosslines  of  tawny,  and  the  back 
is  curiously  mottled  with  tawny,  ash-gray 
and  black,  the  latter  predominating.  The 
tail  feathers  are  black,  barred  with  tawny, 
their  tips  smoky-gray  on  the  upper  side 
and  snow-white  beneath.  The  legs  and  feet 
are  pale  flesh-color,  the  bill  dark  horn 
color  at  the  tip,  becoming  paler  at  the  base, 
and  the  large,  soft,  humid  eyes  are  brown. 

The  range  of  the  woodcock  is  from 
Canada  south  to  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  west  to  beyond  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  the  high,  dry  plains  of  the  trans- 
Missouri  region  limit  the  extension  of  his 
range  westward,  for  he  is  a  bird  that  loves 
moisture  and  cool,  dark  thickets. 

During  the  “flight,”  woodcock  are  to  be 
found  on  bushy,  stoiiy  side  hills ;  along 
ridges  on  the  Southern  slope;  along  bushy 
bordered  rail  fences  and  stone  walls ;  in 
alder  and  birch  swales,  especially  hilly  cov¬ 
ers  of  this  description.  Different  localities 
present  different  problems  for  the  hunter 
and  it  is  imperative  that  one  know  the 
likely  covers  and  how  to  reach  them — if 
woodcock  on  toast  is  to  be  part  of  the 
family  menu. 

Speaking  of  menu,  once  I  was  led  inter  a 
noted  gastronomic  Emporium  ’neath  the 
white  lights  of  a  wicked  City  and  found 
Scotch  Woodcock  ordered  for  the  party.  I 
will  never  forget  my  disappointment  and 
disgust  both  at  the  dish  and  the  sacrilege, 
when  I  found  said  Scotch  bird  to  be  cold 
storage  eggs  manhandled  by  a  foreign-born 
chef,  and  smeared  on  stale  toast  in  a  chafing 
dish — why,  oh  why,  was  such  a  name 
brought  to  such  shame? 

The  borings  of  the  bird — little  groups 
of  clean  cut  holes  made  by  the  long  billed 
hunter  of  worms— and  the  “chalk  marks,” 
white  splashes  made  by  the  droppings,  are 
sure  clues  to  his  presence,  and  one  experi¬ 
enced  can  soon  determine  the  fresh  sign  and 
is  sure  to  flush  the  bird  nearby.  During  the 
flight  I  have  seen  covers  completely  chalked 
up  and  yet  found  the  travelers  gone,  show¬ 
ing  that  during  migration  they  only  stop 
perchance  over  night  en  route.  After  the 
honeymoon  in  the  early  spring — which  by 
the  way  consists  of  aerial  love  gymnastics 
and  egotistical  ground  performances  before 
his  inamorata — a  few  dry  leaves  are  collect¬ 
ed  usually  at  the  root  of  a  stump,  and  Mama 
and  papa  divide  their  affection  and  attention 
on  the  offspring  derived  from  four  buffy 
spotted  eggs.  The  little,  fluffy,  long  billed 
babies  are  well  looked  after  and  often 
transported  to  better  grounds  by  the  mother, 
who  carries  her  family  away  one  by  one 
between  her  thighs.  The  family,  barring  ac¬ 
cident,  thrive  and  come  to  maturity  among 
the  ferns  and  skunk  cabbage  until  about  the 
first  of  August,  when  they  scatter  over  the 
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country  and  are  then  often  found  in  unreas¬ 
onable  places — even  on  the  pine  needles  of 
some  pine  thicket — for  now  is  the  season  of 
moult  and  old  Timber  doodle  is  really  not 
himself.  By  September  they  are  back  again 
in  the  dense  thickets  of  wooded  uplands 
and  live,  up  to  the  time  of  migration,  a  life 
of  wormy  opulence  and  comfort.  And  then 
silently  at  night,  spurred  on  by  the  first  Oc¬ 
tober  frosts,  they  drift  southward  to  softer 
boring  territory. 

The  coming  together  in  September  of 
the  birds  which  have  been  mysteriously 
hidden  away,  no  one  knows  where,  is  often 
loosely  spoken  of  as  “the  first  flight” — in 
other  words,  is  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  the  southward  migration.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  says  Dr.  Grinnell,  nothing  more  than 
a  collecting  in  favorite  food  localities  of 
the  home-bred  birds — those  which  have 
spent  the  summer,  or  been  reared,  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  first  true  migratory  movement  of 
the  woodcock  usually  follows  a  sharp  frost 
early  in  October.  The  birds  are  not  gre¬ 
garious,  and  for  the  most  part  qiove  sin¬ 
gly;  though  two,  three  and  even  four  have 
been  seen  flying  together,  and  sometimes 
six  or  eight  may  be  started  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  from  a  single  small  piece  of  cover. 
The  migration  is  performed  during  the 
night,  though  in  dull,  cloudy  weather  there 
is  some  movement  in  the  daytime.  Their 
flight  is  low  over  the  fields.  This  low 
flight  is  swift,  and  the  birds  are  often 

Their  migratory  flights  are  usually  at 


killed  by  flying  against  telegraph  wires, 
and  sometimes  dash  themselves  against 
buildings. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  wood¬ 
cock  may  almost  be  considered  as  resident, 
for  in  mild  winters  a  few  birds  are  to  be 
found  late  in  December  and  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  bird  does  not  seem  especially 
to  dread  the  cold,  but  the  freezing  up  of 
the  ground  cuts  off  the  supply  of  food, 
and  so  obliges  it  to  move  southward.  Often, 
however,  in  the  coldest  weather,  an  old  fat 
bird  may  be  found  about  some  warm  spring 
hole,  where  the  ground  never  freezes;  and 
here,  if  undisturbed,  it  may  remain  all 
through  the  winter. 

DURING  the  flight  period  the  gunner  if 
fortunate  to  be  on  the  ground  enjoys 
the  perfection  of  upland  shooting. 
At  times  this  may  cover  a  period  of  several 
days,  the  female,  which  is  the  larger,  going 
first,  followed  by  the  little  male  bird.  On  a 
nippy  October  morning  this  male  bird  shoot¬ 
ing  will  test  the  skill  of  the  best  of  men ; 
for  the  usual  wabbly  uncertain  flight  is  here 
lacking  and  this  brown  long  billed  traveler 
jumps  with  a  twisting,  darting  flight  to  the 
alder  tops  and  is  gone.  At  such  times  they 
often  make  long  flights  and  are  not  readily 
found  the  second  time.  I  have  watched 
them  swiftly  winging  their  way  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  them.  What  uncanny  instinct 
it  is  that  aids  them  in  the  selection  of  a 
stopping  place,  I  never  could  tell.  Acres 

night  and  as  the  shades  of  evening  fall 


of  cover — all  apparently  the  same  as  to 
growth  and  ground  plan — will  only  hold 
woodcock  in  perhaps  one  particular  corner  a 
few  yards  square.  One  fall  I  killed  on  five 
successive  mornings  a  woodcock  each  morn¬ 
ing  within  ten  feet  of  a  “No  Trespass”  sign 
— and  never  found  another  in  the  locality ! 
I  know  some  woodcock  covers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  make  a  circuit  of  perhaps  five 
miles.  During  the  flight  a  good  man  will 
pick  up  eighteen  or  twenty  birds  on  this 
round,  but  one  not  knowing  the  covers 
might  not  find  a  bird.  The  greatest  flight 
of  these  birds  I  ever  saw  was  some  twenty 
years  ago.  An  old  friend  and  myself  were 
ending  a  very  satisfactory  day  among  the 
woodcock  covers  of  Connecticut.  We  were 
driving  slowly  along  the  road  bordering  a 
pond.  The  day  was  so  nearly  at  an  end 
that  only  against  the  sky  could  we  see  a 
bird,  a  big  woodcock  flapping  along  against 
the  sky,  and  his  sudden  pitching  to  light 
toward  the  edge  of  the  pond  first  attracted 
our  attention.  It  was  too  dark  to  shoot,  yet 
the  temptation  was  great  to  try  as  bird  after 
bird  crossed  the  road  showing  far  an  in¬ 
stant  against  the  sky  as  it  pitched  to  cover. 
We  got  out  and  walked  about  a  bit, wood¬ 
cock  constantly  rising  under  our  feet.  They 
were  there  by  the  score  and  you  can  im¬ 
agine  our  feeling  as  we  grudgingly  left 
them  behind  for  the  night ;  needless  to  say, 
early  the  following  morning  we  were  on  the 
ground,  but  the  travelers  were  then  on  their 
way — nothing  but  the  chalk  sign  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  left  behind.  I  believe  we 

they  may  be  seen  flitting  about  the  covert 
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No  game  bird  in  the  world  calls  for  such  perfect  dog  work  as  the  ground  must  be  covered  very  thoroughly 


■  m' m 


killed  a  bird  or  two  but  the  long  billed  wan¬ 
derers  had  wandered  on. 

No  bird  in  the  world  gives  such  perfect 
dog  work,  but  one’s  ground  must  be  covered 
very  thoroughly,  as  they  “lie”  very  close, 
have  little  if  any  foot  scent,  and  should  be 
located  accurately  by  the  pointing  dog  to 
get  the  gunner  a  perfect  flush  from  a  de¬ 
sirable  angle. 

A  little  twenty  or  twenty-eight  gauge 
gun,  two  and  a  half  drams,  one  ounce  No. 
io  shot,  a  good  dog  and  a  perfect  October 
day,  make  up  all  the  needs  of  the  real  lover 
of  this  old  Bug  Sucker.  I  love  him;  I  be¬ 
lieve  nature  made  in  him  the  feathered  aris¬ 
tocrat  of  the  woods.  Note  the  rich  color¬ 
ings — the  texture  of  the  feathers — the  trim 
figure — the  wonderful  eye — and  last,  but  not 
least,  that  marvelous  bill,  with  its  intricate 
apparatus  that  probes  and  feels  for  the 
worm,  its  staple  diet. 

The  principal  food  of  woodcock  is  the 
earth-worm,  though  they  also  devour  many 
insects  which  are  to  be  found  in  damp  situ¬ 
ations  which  they  affect,  and  have  been 
seen  to  catch  butterflies.  The  “angle- 
worm,”  however,  is  the  main  reliance  of 
this  species,  and  the  number  of  these  which 
a  single  bird  will  devour  in  a  given  time  is 
astonishing. 

Audubon  says  that  a  woodcock  will  de¬ 
vour  in  a  single  night  more  than  its  own 
weight  in  worms,  and  Dr.  Grinnell  men¬ 
tions  some  interesting  experiments  on  this 
point,  made  on  a  captive  bird,  which  en¬ 
tirely  confirm  the  great  naturalist. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  now  the  wood¬ 
cock  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
scarce,  and  it  has  been  generally  accepted 
as  true  that  it  is  on  its  way  to  extinction. 
Until  within  a  few  years  summer  shooting 
of  woodcock  has  been  permitted  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  states,  a  practise  which  resulted  in 
the  practical  destruction  of  almost  all  the 
birds  breeding  and  reared  in  certain  ter¬ 
ritories.  So  much  shooting  at  a  time  when 
the  birds  were  but  recently  from  the  nest 


and  able  to  fly  only  short  distances,  was 
extremely  destructive.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  when  woodcock  are  killed  only  in 
the  autumn,  they  are  usually  fat,  strong¬ 
winged  birds,  very  different  from  the  little 
cheepers  of  mid-July,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  protective  measures  will 
bring  back  the  bird  with  us  again  in  some¬ 
thing  like  their  old-time  abundance. 

And  again  let  me  plead  for  moderation 
in  the  kill  when  the  flight  is  on ;  remember 
they  only  go  away  to  come  back  again.  So 
let  this  glorious  russet  colored  friend  of 
ours  carry  away  with  him  our  lasting  and 
merciful  regard. 

So  long,  old  friend,  the  season’s  end  is  told 

By  painted  leaves  now  falling  fast. 

I  count  the  full  moons  till  your  return, 

Make  not  this  parting  cry — our  last. 

Woodcock  have  been  found  and  identified 
from  Labrador  to  the  Gulf,  although  local¬ 
ly  named  blind  snipe,  bog  bird,  night  part¬ 
ridge,  whistling  snipe,  pewee  and  numerous 
other  more  or  less  descriptive  names.  Parts 
of  Maine  and  Vermont  are  splendid  flight 
grounds.  In  all  the  New  England  states 
good  shooting  can  be  found,  and  during  the 
flight  season,  limit  bags  are  readily  made 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  New  York  City. 
I  have  found  the  bird  in  some  numbers  in 
parts  of  North  Carolina,  but  always  in  poor 
condition  and  utterly  unlike  our  grand,  big 
birds  of  October  in  New  England.  The 
largest  I  ever  weighed  balanced  the  scales 
at  eleven  ounces.  Once  in  Florida  on  the 
edge  of  the  Everglades,  back  from  Fort 
Pierce,  I  flushed  several  birds,  the  only 
specimens  I  ever  identified  in  that  state,  al¬ 


though  in  Louisiana  they  are  to  be  found 
in  large  numbers,  and  were  formerly  killed 
at  night  by  the  light  of  torches  by  market 
hunters  for  the  New  Orleans  epicure. 

They  are  sure  to  locate  a  cornfield  if  such 
is  anywhere  near  cover,  as  the  growing  corn 
shading  the  grounds  keeps  it  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  for  this  expert  borer.  I  have  a  piece 
of  potatoes  now  that  shows  borings  all  up 
and  down  the  field  between  the  rows.  On 
any  moonlit  night  one  can  see  the  birds 
flitting  along  from  nearby  cover  to  drop  in 
for  a  nocturnal  feast. 

“Philohcla  Minor”  probably  has  caused 
more  discussion  as  to  habits  and  methods 
of  feeding  than  any  other  game  bird,  bear¬ 
ing  out  my  contention  that  he  is  more  or 
less  a  bird  of  mystery. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  much  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
startled  woodcock  produces  the  whistling 
sound  usually  heard  as  it  springs  from  the 
ground.  The  ranks  of  sportsmen  were 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which 
held  that  the  whistle  was  vocal,  while  the 
other  was  as  firmly  convinced  that  it  was 
produced  by  the  wings.  Oddly  enough, 
able  ornithologists,  w'ho  w'ere  also  sports¬ 
men,  were  divided  on  the  questiton — and 
are  probably  still  divided,  for  the  matter 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  and  conclu¬ 
sively  settled. 

Whether  the  w'histling  made  when  flushed 
comes  from  the  wings  or  throat  is  one  se¬ 
rious  item  of  argument  amongst  men.  That 
the  bird  is  capable  of  making  sound  is  shown 
by  the  call  of  the  baby  birds  which  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  “peep,  peep”  quite  like  barnyard  chicks. 
I  have  heard  and  seen  many  a  woodcock 
flush  without  making  the  slightest  whistle, 
showing  that  if  the  sound  is  made  with  the 
winds  it  can  be  controlled. 

At  one  time  it  was  feared  the  woodcock 
was  doomed,  but  Federal  Legislation  has 
saved  them.  Let  the  good  work  go  on.  No 
one  bird  would  be  more  sadly  missed  by 
sportsmen  than  tlTe  little,  old,  brown 
feathered  fairy  of  our  birch  and  alder  runs. 
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COMBING  THE  DUNES  FOR  GRAY  FEATHERS 

THE  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN,  IN  SPITE  OF  ODDS  THAT  WOULD  TEND  TO  NUMBER 
IT  WITH  THE  DODO,  IS  HOLDING  ITS  OWN  AND  STILL  CALLS  TO  OLD  TIMERS 


^  t\\  7  ELL,  kid,  let’s  tumble  over  a  few 
\Y  chickens.”  What  I  said  to  the 
old  prairie  homesteader  that 
golden  morning  over  twenty  years  ago  was 
amply  expressed  not  by  word  of  mouth  but 
by  the  perpetual  smile  on  my  sun  cured 
face  and  by  the  fortitude  shown  as  the 
blue  stem  and 
sand  burrs  of 
mature  October 
carved  their 
initials  in  my 
frail  pink  legs 
and  feet. 

Since  then  I 
have  lived  in 
prairie  chicken 
heaven  each  re¬ 
curring  autumn 
and  if  there  are 
no  pinnated 
grouse  in  the 
diamond  wil¬ 
lows  on  the 
other  side  of 
the  river  of 
life,  one  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  red 
god  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  is  go¬ 
ing  to  attempt 
to  introduce  a  few  aim-men  resolutions. 

Cheering  tidings  from  the  sand  hill  re¬ 
gions  come  apace  and  Bandit  Bill  will  re¬ 
ceive  another  wallop  below  the  pie  belt  if 
the  song  of  rancher  and  farmer  is  but  half 
true.  Range  riders  and  agriculturists  by 
the  score  have  declared  that  the  green 
stalks  masking  the  secluded  portions  of 
this  region  are  chock  full  of  quarter-grown 
chicks,  so  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
smokepole  artists  ought  to  beat  a  merry 
rime  from  now  until  the  curtain  is  rolled 
from  the  stage  of  gilded  Autumn. 

The  tocsin  of  strife  has  temporarily 
taken  away  thousands  of  stalkers  of  wild¬ 
fowl.  While  these  heroic  sons  of  the  com¬ 
mon  mother,  Liberty,  play  for  big  game  in 
foreign  wilds,  thinned  flocks  of  field  and 
forest  are  bound  to  multiply  like  Yankees 
at  a  free-for-all  fight. 

Education  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average 
Shooter  and  the  casting  of  water  tight  laws 
have  whittled  needle  sharp  the  barbs  on 
the  fence  around  the  chicken  orchard.  It 
required  hundreds  of  suits  of  patience  to 
drill  the  average  fondler  of  twin  cylinders 
nto  regard  for  the  fact  that  other  hu¬ 
mans  are  likely  to  follow  in  our  footsteos 
ind  hunger  for  fat  fowls  of  forest  and 
field,  but  insofar  as  the  grouse  realm  is 
concerned  a  large  shipment  of  diplomas  is 
lue  this  very  minute. 

The  high  cost  of  ammunition  has  a  lit- 
le,  and  the  favorable  nesting  weather  to 
late  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prolific 
iropensities  so  far  exhibited  in  nature’s 
howcase  this  season. 

The  writer  has  unmounted  mountain 
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lions,  shot  wild  turkeys,  partridges,  quail, 
deer,  antelope,  trailed  foxes  until  our 
tongue  curled  up  like  a  withered  cucumber, 
ran  jackass  rabbits  with  hounds,  killed 
cougars,  catamounts,  bull  moose,  republi¬ 
cans  and  democrats  and  in  fact  every  kind 
of  game  from  a  Kansas  flea  to  a  New 


York  mosquito,  and  we’re  still  placing  our 
money  on  the  gray  lady  of  the  prairies — 
the  chicken. 

YOU  take  it  along  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Autumn  when  the  whisper  of  Win¬ 
ter  transforms  the  murky  pools  in 
yonder  creek  to  polished  chunks  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  magic  calls  like  soft  cries  from 
wandering  companions  come  out  of  forest 
halls ;  when  field  and  meadow  are  fringed 
with  precious  traces  of  red  and  saffron  and 
you  and  your  dog  wander  to  and  from 
wl  .e  you  go  into  a  sort  of  twilight  sleep 
until — until  a  wild,  man-shy  prairie  chick¬ 
en  jumps  up  into  space  a..d  all  the  blood  in 
you  tries  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
to  see  the  fun ! 

After  the  gymnastics,  you  go  through 
some  real  motions  and  an  explosion  dies  in 
the  western  foot-hills.  Few  chicken  hunt¬ 
ers  ever  get  over  the  electric  thrill  they 
experience  at  the  rise  of  a  bird.  One  time 
I  and  my  wife  were  stalking  a  covey  of 
old  birds.  I  carried  the  gun.  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  ready  to  fire,  for  we  had  no 
dog  and  depended  on  foot-luck  to  elevate 
a  target.  All  the  birds  jumped.  I  threw 
down  the  gun  for  some  unexplained  rea¬ 
son,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
“Why  the  deuce,  Mary,  don’t  you  shoot?” 
Mary  said  something  about  an  unprece¬ 
dented  corn-fed  contortion  and — I  knocked 
down  four  chickens  while  she  said  it ! 

When  white  men  came  into  this  region 
chickens  were  so  plentiful  they  received 
scant  attention.  Twenty-five  years  ago  re¬ 
frigerators  were  installed  along  the  rail¬ 


way  for  the  purpose  of  freezing  them  for 
export  to  the  large  citties.  While  they 
are  not  as  plentiful  now  as  then  and  may 
never  become  so,  there  are  frail  barriers 
to  prevenf  a  return  of  the  days  of  plenty. 
About  the  same  amount  of  soil  is  under 
cultivation.  Pot  hunting  is  taboo.  Good 

laws  prevail. 
Men  are  not 
the  men  we 
were  yesterday, 
and  a  dozen 
other  tenden¬ 
cies  give  reason 
to  believe  this 
magnifi  cent 
s  p  e  c  i  men  of 
meadow  and 
stubble  will  be¬ 
come  more  and 
more  abundant. 
A  corking  good 
game  protec¬ 
tive  association 
at  this  point 
attends  to  the 
wants  of  soon- 
ers.  For  one 
to  break  laws 
now  means  a 
post  graduate 
course  in  a  local  bull  corral  and  frequently 
the  addition  of  a  fine  high  enough  to  buy 
milady’s  spring  bonnet. 

The  favorite  method  of  pursuing  the 
grouse  is  the  way  of  the  pioneer.  A  spring 
wagon — called  a  democrat — (a  socialist 

might  be  substituted,  but  prohibitionist — 
not  by  a  jugful  of  chain  lightning!)  is 
the  accepted  form  of  vehicle,  a  team  of 
ponies,  twelve  gauge  shotguns,  shells  car¬ 
rying  any  load  fancied  by  the  shooter, 
khaki  clothing  with  leggings  to  ward  off 
sand-burrs,  patience  and  a  couple  of  well 
trained  bird  dogs. 

Not  over  15  years  ago  my  brother  Dan¬ 
iel — personally  known  to  every  prairie 

chicken  on  the  Irish  reserve  as  Dandelion 
— used  to  walk  out  and  kill  15  or  20 
chicks  without  the  aid  of  a  dog.  He  used 
to  root  them  out  with  his  feet.  Long  ex¬ 
perience  taught  Daniel  just  where  and  how 
to  plant  his  feet. 

A  method  in  some  favor  called  for  two 
saddle  horses,  a  buggy  and  three  men,  one 
of  whom  rode  in  the  rig  and  did  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  The  author  of  this  paper  once  sat  in 
the  rig.  Just  once.  The  boys  on  the 
horses  each  took  an  end  of  a  200  foot 
length  of  wire.  These  were  fastened  to 
the  saddle  horns. 

Big  Me,  with  courage  enough  to  try  any¬ 
thing  once,  took  command  of  the  vehicle. 
The  idea  was  to  scare  the  birds  out  of  the 
long  grass  by  dragging  the  wire  through  it. 
Somehow  the  wire  got  behind  the  buggy. 
Chickens  began  to  rise  by  the  dozen.  In 
my  anxiety  to  show  my  prowess  I  mounted 
(continued  on  page  621) 


Few  chicken  hunters  ever  forget  the  electric  thrill  at  the  rise  of  a  bird 
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A  little  doe  picked  her  way  quietly  past  I  was  naturally  surprised  and  pleased  to 
me,  but  I  was  waiting  for  a  pair*  of  horns.  find  the  tracks  of  a  big  bull  moose 


With  my  rifle  at  the  ready  I  stole  alon 
softly  on  the  big  fellow’s  hoof-prints 


DOUBLE-CROSSED  AND  DIAMOND-HITCHED 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  ESSAYS  THE  THANKLESS  ROLE  OF  GAME  WARDEN  IN  THE  BIG 
GAME  COUNTRY  AND  DISCOVERS  THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO  EVERY  PRACTICAL  JOKE 


THERE  were  four  of  us  in  camp — 
Bill,  Doc,  Sam  and  I,  all  pals  of  long 
standing.  Bill,  Doc  and  Sam,  being 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  state,  were  not 
required  to  purchase  hunting  licenses  while 
I,  a  non-resident,  had  been  obliged  to  dig 
up  25  bones  for  such  a  document  before  I 
could  lug  a  gun  in  that  neck  of  woods. 

The  camp  wasn’t  much  to  brag  about, 
but  it  answered  the  purpose  for  the  two 
weeks  we  occupied  it.  The  building  was 
an  old  abandoned  lumber  shack  which 
stood  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  about  a 
mile  back  from  Clear  River,  in  a  good  deer 
country  with  now  and  then  the  chance  of 
bringing  down  a  bull  moose.  Bill,  who 
had  hunted  here  before,  was  pilot  for  the 
party  and  we  employed  no  guides — not 
even  a  cook,  the  culinary  labors  being  di¬ 
vided  among  us.  For  instance,  Bill  was 
the  baker,  Doc  the  cook,  Sam  washed  the 
dishes  while  my  job  was  to  make  the  coffee 
and  keep  the  woodbox  full. 

We  were  all  as  full  of  pranks  and  mis¬ 
chief  as  a  quartet  of  kids  just  out  of 
school.  Knowing  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
horse-play  going  on  I  took  in  with  me  a 
few  portable  jokes  which  A  picked  up  at  a 
joke-shop  in  town  before  leaving.  One 
was  an  innocent  looking  glass  salt-shaker 
with  a  screw-top  full  of  holes,  but  under 
the  holes  was  a  thin  layer  of  transparent 
celluloid.  First  chance  I  got  I  filled  the 
shaker  half  full  of  salt  and  sneaked  it  on 
the  table.  Doc  got  it  first  and  after  a  few 
shakes  and  a  few  choice  cuss-words 
dropped  it  and  grabbed  the  other  shaker. 
While  this  saltless-shaker  went  up  and 
down  the  table  I  nearly  choked  with  mirth. 
Finally  Bill  vowed  he’d  find  out  why  the 
salt  didn’t  come  out,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
When  the  mystery  was  solved  I  denied 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

One  evening  after  supper  I  slipped  a 
lifelike  rubber  beetle  in  the  tin-dipper 
which  hung  near  the  water-pail.  Sam  was 
the  first  thirsty  victim.  He  got  the  beetle 
in  his  mouth  before  he  woke  up.  Then 
with  a  roar  of  disgust  and  horror  he  spat 
it  on  the  floor  and  took  the  lamp  to  ex¬ 
amine  it.  We  all  gathered  around  and 
when  Sam  found  it  was  rubber  he  said  he 
could  lick  the  guy  who  pulled  the  joke. 
Again  I  was  innocent. 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

An  evening  or  two  after  that  the  four 
of  us  sat  down  to  supper  hungry  as  six 
bears.  Deer  meat  was  on  the  menu.  The 
only  light  we  had  to  eat  by  came  from  a 
smoky  lantern  overhead.  Doc  (the  cook) 
served  me  with  a  piece  of  venison  which 
I  couldn’t  seem  to  cut  with  my  knife.  At 
last,  in  desperation,  I  took  it  into  my  prim¬ 
itive  paws  and  began  to  gnaw  into  it.  Then 
I  discovered  that  the  deer  meat  was  in 
truth  the  rag  which  Bill  used  to  grease 
his  biscuit  pans,  fried  to  a  crisp !  This 
caused  considerable  joy  around  the  table, 
especially  from  Doc. 

The  next  day  a  newcomer  was  to  arrive 
in  camp  for  a  few  days’  hunting,  in  the 
person  of  Hen  Ryder  from  Boston,  who 
was  a  long-time  friend  of  Sam’s,  but  a 
stranger  to  the  rest  of  us.  Sam  said  we 
must  pool  our  wits  and  put  a  good  one 
over  on  his  friend  Hen  who  could  take  a 
joke  as  well  as  anybody. 

NEXT  morning  after  breakfast  I  shoul¬ 
dered  my  trusty  rifle  and,  with  a  bit 
of  lunch  in  my  pocket,  poked  off 
alone  for  a  day’s  hunt.  I  followed  an  old 
tote-road  that  ran  several  miles  north 
from  camp  and  after  two  miles  left  it  and 
struck  east,  knowing  I  could  find  it  again 
any  time  by  traveling  west  by  compass.  It 
was  a  crisp  morning  in  late  October  and 
what  little  breeze  there  was  blew  in  my 
face  where  I  wanted  it.  I  had  the  whole 
day  before  me  and  didn’t  hurry,  but  pussy¬ 
footed  it  softly  along  and  every  little  while 
I’d  stop,  look  and  listen.  This  is  *my  fa¬ 
vorite  method  of  hunting  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  until  I  can  see  better,  hear  bet¬ 
ter  and  smell  better  than  a  deer  or  a 
moose.  Once  as  I  sat  silent  in  the  shade 
of  a  spruce  I  heard  a  faint  rustling  in  the 
leaves  and  presently  a  young  doe  stepped 
daintiU  into  view  and  browsed  her  way 
past  me.  She  interested  me,  but  not  as  a 
target — what  I  wanted  to  connect  with 
was  a  big,  husky  buck  with  say  12  points 
on  his  horns. 

When  noon  came  I  ate  my  snack  and 
indulged  in  a  bowl  of  tobacco.  Consult¬ 
ing  my  compass  I  decided  to  work  slowly 
north  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  and  then 
strike  westward  to  hit  the  tote-road  back 
to  camp  about  dusk.  A  little  way  ahead 


I  came  to  a  low,  soggy  bogan  of  consider¬ 
able  area  which  I  started  to  detour.  Pres¬ 
ently  I  stopped  dead  and  my  pulse  jumped 
from  normal  to  about  no! 

There  right  under  my  nose,  in  the  soft 
ground,  was  the  clean-cut  track  of  a  moose ! 

Beyond  it  was  another  and  yet  other 
tracks  skirting  the  bog.  I  examined  them 
carefully  and  deduced  the  following  two 
important  fa<^s :  The  animal  was  a  bull — 
the  round  bluntness  of  the  hoof  in  front 
told  me  this.  He  had  passed  that  way  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  before — the  water 
which  stood  in  some  of  the  tracks  was 
still  roiled  and  unsettled. 

Here  was  luck  indeed !  As  I’ve  said 
bull  moose  were  scarce  in  this  territory, 
yet  here  was  one  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
What  would  the  boys  at  camp  say  when  I 
reported  that  I  had  downed  a  handsome 
bull  with  a  spread  of  perhaps  60  or  70 
inches?  The  only  thing  which  worried  me 
was  that  a  head  of  this  size  would  be  too 
large  for  the  wall  of  my  den  at  home. 

Examining  my  trusty  rifle  I  tiptoed  for¬ 
ward  on  the  track  keyed  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  expectancy.  I  reflected  that  so 
long  as  the  bull  stuck  to  the  low,  soft 
ground  trailing  would  be  easy,  but  if  he 
took  the  notion  to  traverse  a  ridge  it  would 
fuss  me  to  follow  him.  I  went  slowly  and 
softly  with  my  finger  on  the  trigger,  ready 
every  instant  for  the  big  fellow  to  flush. 

SUDDENLY  about  20  rods  ahead  there 
was  a  snort  of  fear  and  the  big  animal 
I  had  been  following  broke  cover 
and  started  madly  up  the  grade !  Clapping 
the  rifle-butt  to  my  cheek  I  glanced  along 
the  sights  and  pulled !  A  35  softmose 
sped  from  the  barrel  and  I  saw  the  bark 
fly  from  a  beech  just  over  and  beyond  the 
big  fellow’s  shoulder !  I  also  saw  some¬ 
thing  else : — my  moose  was  dark  red 
marked  by  white  spots  which  is  an  unusual 
color  for  a  gentleman  moose !  His  horns 
were  round,  short  and  pointed,  which  is 
also  out  of  the  ordinary!  Not  only  that, 
but  his  tail  was  about  four  feet  long! — 
whereas  a  bull  moose  has  no  tail  worth 
speaking  of. 

To  tell  you  the  nude  truth  my  bull  moose 
was  a  big,  husky,  badly  frightened  steer! 

I  didn’t  shoot  a  second  time — I  stood 
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I  narrowly  missed  hitting  a  big  husky 
specimen  of  a  red  and  white  steer! 


there  with  my  mouth  open  as  the  fren¬ 
zied  animal  tore  up  the  grade  and  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight  and  hearing.  Then  I 
remembered  that  Bill  had  told  of  live  cat¬ 
tle  which  had  escaped  from  a  lumber  camp 
corral  seven  miles  west  the  fall  before. 
Three  of  these  had  been  hunted  down  and 
shot,  but  the  remaining  two  had  escaped 
to  forage  in  the  forest  and  had  become 
practically  wild.  Evidently  my  ‘‘moose” 
was  one  of  this  duet.  I  made  up  my  mind 
this  little  transaction  would  be  strictly 
private  and  confidential  between  me  and 
the  steer.  Then  I  continued  north. 

IT  was  too  dusky  to  see  the  sights  when 
I  struck  the  tote-road  and  headed  for 
camp  with  no  reward  for  my  day’s 
tramp  except  a  couple  of  tired  legs  and 
the  appetite  of  a  goat.  Just  after  I 
glimpsed  the  cheery  lights  of  camp  a  fig¬ 
ure  loomed  up  in  the  path  ahead.  It  was 
Sam.  “S-h-h,  Newt!”  says  he  very  mys¬ 
terious.  “S-h-h,  yourself,”  says  1 ;  “why 
the  hold-up?”  “Listen,”  says  Sam,  “you 
know  my  friend  Hen  from  Boston  who 
was  due  today?  Well,  he’s  here.  Now 
Hen’s  a  non-resident  and  he’s  supposed  to 
take  out  a  license,  but  he  didn’t.  He’s 
only  gonna  be  here  three  days  and  on  the 
strength  of  owning  a  summer  camp  at 
Belleville  in  this  state,  he’s  gonna  claim 
state  residence — that  is  if  a  game  warden 
should  say  anything  to  him.”  “Well,  then 
what?”  says  I.  “I’m  cornin’  to  that,”  says 
Sam;  “you  see  Hen  doesn’t  know  you’re 
with  us  and  we’ve  framed  it  up  for  you  to 
impersonate  Dave  White,  the  local  game 
warden,  a  man  Hen  has  never  seen. 
Whaddye  say?”  “I’m  game  for  the  game 
warden  stuff,”  says  I  gleefully.  “Good !” 
says  Sam;  “now  I’ll  beat  it  back  to  camp. 
In  about  ten  minutes  you  drop  in  and  ask 
to  stay  all  night.  Bill  will  introduce  you 
all  around  as  the  game  warden.  Then 
later  you  put  Hen  on  the  rack  for  hunting 
without  a  license — he’s  been  out  with  me 
after  deer  all  afternoon.  Throw  a  good 
scare  into  him.”  “You  leave  it  to  me,” 
says  I. 

Thereupon  Sam  returned  to  camp  while 
I  sat  down  on  a  log  to  frame  up  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  joke.  After  a  decent  wait  I 
walked  into  camp  without  knocking. 
“Why,  hello  there,  Dave !”  says  Bill  cor¬ 
dially;  “where  did  you  drop  from?” 
‘Drifted  down  river  in  my  canoe,”  says 
I ;  “on  my  way  to  Merry  Lake.  Can  you 
put  me  up  for  the  night?”  “Sure  thing,” 
;ays  Bill ;  then  turning  to  the  others, 
‘boys,  this  is  Dave  White,  game  warden 
or  this  district.”  Doc  and  Sam  (whom  I 
tad  known  for  years)  got  up  and  shook 


Just  outside  of  camp  I  met  Sam  and  we 
framed  up  a  big  joke  on  his  friend  Hen. 


hands  with  me  soberly — and  so  dfd  Hen, 
but  he  seemed  uncomfortable  and  ill  at 
ease.  That  Hen  was  certainly  some  hulk 
of  a  man — he  stood  about  six  feet  in  his 
shoes  and  was  husky  in  proportion.  I  felt 
like  a  pretty  small  potato  as  I  looked  up 
at  him,  but  (to  all  intents  and  purposes) 
I  represented  the  majesty  of  the  law  and 
when  the  time  came  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  grill  him  unmercifully. 

Shortly  we  all  sat  down  to  supper.  I 
was  asked  the  usual  questions  about  how 
much  game  I  had  seen  in  my  travels,  if 
there  was  much  violation  of  the  law,  etc. 
Hen  said  little  and  seemed  to  be  gloomy. 
Several  times  I  surprised  him  looking  at 
me  with  what  I  took  to  be  fear  and  guilt 
on  his  face.  After  we  had  pushed  our 
stools  back  from  the  table  and  filled  our 
pipes,  I  says  to  Bill,  “Any  non-residents 
in  this  bunch?”  “No,”  says  Bill,  “we  all 
live  in  the  state.”  “Whereabouts  in  this 
state  do  you  live?”  I  asks  turning  sudden¬ 
ly  to  Hen.  “Who,  me?”  gulps  Hen;  “why 
I — er — I  live  in  Belleville.”  “Nice  little 
town,  Belleville,”  says  I ;  “make  your 
home  there  the  year  round?”  “Well,  not 
quite  all  the  year  round,”  hedges  Hen, 
twisting  on  his  chair.  “What  Is  your 
name?”  says  I.  ‘“Henry  Ryder,”  says  Hen 
meekly.  “Ryder?”  says  I  scratching  my 
head ;  “Ryder  ? — I’ve  been  in  Belleville 
considerable,  but  I  don’t  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  anybody  there  by  that  name.”  “I  guh- 
guh-guess  I’m  the  only  Ryder  there,”  gur¬ 
gles  poor  Hen.  “How  long  have  you  lived 
in  Belleville,  Mr.  Ryder?”  says  I,  turning 
the  screws  a  bit  tighter.  “Lemme  see?” 
says  Hen ;  “oh,  about  three  years,  I  guess.” 
“Do  you  vote  in  this  state?”  I  inquires. 
“Yes — I  mean,  no!”  gasps  Hen,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  although  it 
was  quite  cool  in  camp.  At  this  point  Sam 
had  to  get  a  drink  of  water  to  keep  his 
countenance.  Bill  and  Doc  had  hard  work 
to  keep  straight  faces. 

<  1 /I  R-  RYDER,”  says  I,  sternly  look- 

1V1  ’n  the  eye,  “isn’t  it  a  fact 

that  your  home  is  in  Boston?  that 
you  live  there,  work  there,  pay  your  taxes 
there,  vote  there? — that  all  you  own  at 
Belleville  is  a  summer  camp  where  you 
spend  only  a  couple  of  weeks  a  year?  Am 
I  right? — answer  me?” 

“Yuh-yuh-y-e-s,  that’s  true,”  admits  Hen 
in  a  low  voice.  “Then  you’re  a  non-resi¬ 
dent  and  I  want  to  see  your  license,”  snaps 
I.  “I  haven’t  any  license,”  says  Hen  drop¬ 
ping  his  head.  “It’s  plain  to  be  seen, 
Ryder,”  says  I,  “that  you  are  deliberately 
trying  to  evade  the  law — you  hunted  this 
afternoon  without  a  license  and  there  is 


I  was  naturally  surprised  when  Hen 
slammed  me  down  and  sat  on  me! 


nothing  for  me  to  do  but  put  you  under 
arrest  and  take  you  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners.” 

Hen’s  chin  was  on  his  chest  in  the 
silence  that  followed.  Then  Bill  broke  out 
and  you’d  have  thought  he  was  fighting 
mad  the  way  he  talked.  He  pounded  the 
table  and  shook  his  fist  under  my  nose  so 
close  I  could  smell  it.  He  told  me  plainly 
he  dian’t  like  the  way  I  butted  into  his 
camp  and  treated  his  guests  and  threatened 
to  kick  me  out.  To  add  to  the  realism  of 
this  scene  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  dared 
him  to  touch  me.  I  told  him  I  would  do- 
•my  duty  in  spite  of  him  or  anybody  else, 

ALL  this  time  Ryder  was  trying  to 
make  peace  between  Bill  and  me — 
he  plead  with  us  not  to  have  any 
trouble  on  his  account.  Finally,  in  des¬ 
peration,  Ryder  asked  me  if  I  would  step- 
out  of  camp  a  few  moments  so  he  and  J 
could  discuss  the  matter  quietly.  I  agreed 
and  followed  him  out.  The  moon  had 
risen.  We  walked  across  the  lumber  yard 
and  stood  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  shed 
open  at  both  ends.  Ryder  was  penitent 
and  apologetic.  He  wanted  to  know  if,  in 
case  he  would  pay  me  the  regular  license 
fee  of  $25  I  would  be  willing  to  drop  the 
matter.  I  told  him  the  thing  had  gone  too 
far  for  me  to  do  that  and  he  would  have 
to  take  his  medicine. 

Suddenly  as  I  stood  there  with  my  hands 
in  my  pockets  Ryder  pinned  my  arms, 
kicked  my  feet  from  under  me  and  threw 
me  on  my  back!  I  kicked  and  clawed  like 
a  wuld-cat,  but  it  was  no  use — that  man 
had  the  'strength  of  a  bull.  Next  thing  I 
knew  he  had  me  gagged  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  !  Dragging  me  with  him  into  the 
shed  he  got  a  coil  of  rope  (used  In  hang¬ 
ing  deer)  and  tied  my  hands  behind  me. 
Then  he  pushed  me  ahead  of  him  out  the 
tote-road  beyond  sight  of  camp  and  bound 
me  to  a  birch  tree.  During  this  perform¬ 
ance  no  word  was  spoken,  but,  believe  me. 

I  was  doing  a  good  deal  of  heavy  thinking. 

Ryder  then  calmly  lighted  a  cigarette. 
He  stood  in  front  of  me  with  his  hands 
on  his  hips  and  took  a  few  puffs. 

“Well,  Mr.  White,”  he  began,  “how  do 
you  like  it?”  “None  of  your  -  busi¬ 

ness  !”  I  gurgled  through  the  gag.  Ryder 
giggled  and  then  went  on,  “Just  a  few 
words  before  I  say  goodnight:  I’m  goin’ 
back  to  camp  and  tell  the  boys  that  you 
and  I  have  fixed  this  thing  up  and  that 
you’re  so  peeved  at  the  way  Bill  talked 
you’re  goin’  on  down  the  river  instead  of 
stayin’  all  night.  Then  after  they  get  to 
sleep  I’m  gonna  sneak  out,  take  your  canoe 
(continued  on  page  620) 
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BEE  HUNTERS  OFTHE  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS 

SERVING  THEIR  OWN  PLEASURE  AND  TASTE  FOR  HONEY  THE  MOUNTAINEERS 
UNWITTINGLY  DO  A  GOOD  BIT  TOWARD  WAR-WINNING  SUGAR  CONSERVATION 


FENIMORE  COOPER,  in  his  fasci- 
#  nating  novel,  “The  Oak  Openings,”  de¬ 
scribes  in  minute  detail  the  methods 
by  which  the  pioneer  bee-hunters  of  the 
American  wilderness  tracked  the  little 
honev-gatherers  and  despoiled  their  stores 
a  hundred  years  ago.  His  hero  of  this 
story  (the  action  of  which  takes  place  in 
the  wilds  of  southern  Michigan  in  the 
year  1812)  is  one  Ben  Boden,  a  bee-hunter 
by  profession,  who  spent  the  summer  in 
culling  honey  from  the  forests,  and  the 
winter  in  selling  it  among  the  settlements. 

Boden’s  equipment,  beside  buckets  and 
kegs  for  the  storing  of  the  honey,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  small  covered  tin  cup  contain¬ 
ing  liquid  honey;  a  tiny  wooden  box  con¬ 
taining  empty  honeycomb;  a  wooden  plate, 
and  a  common  tumbler  of  greenish  glass. 
He  always  began  his  operations  in  one  of 
the  small  prairies  or  “openings”  in  the  oak 
forest,  which  gives  the  novel  its  name. 
Here  he  would  place  his  platter  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  rock  or  stump ;  take  from 
the  little  box  a  piece  of  honeycomb  not 
over  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
put  it  on  the  plate;  then  from  the  covered 
tin  vessel  pour  the  cells  of  the  comb  about 
half  full  of  honey. 

His  next  task  was  to  search  among  the 
clover  blossoms  and  other  prairie  flowers 
for  a  bee,  which  he  would  capture  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  tumbler  over  it,  and  sliding  his 
hand  across  the  mouth  of  the  tumbler. 
Next  he  would  set  the  tumbler,  with  its 
imprisoned  bee,  over  the  bit  of  honeycomb 
on  the  platter.  Then  he  would  cover  tum¬ 
bler,  platter  and  all  for  a  moment  with  his 
coonskin  cap.  The  darkness  would  quiet 
the  bee  from  its  frantic  efforts  to  escape, 
and,  lighting  upon  the  comb  of  honey,  it 
would  bury  its  head  in  ,3  cell,  and  begin 
loading  itself  from  this  unlooked-for 
hoard.  The  advantage  of  this  method  was 
that  within  five  minutes  the  bee  would 
have  taken  on  as  much  sweetness  as  it 
could  carry,  and  would  be  ready  to  fly  di- 
recetly  to  its  hive. 

Noting  this  through  the  glass,  the  hunter 
would  take  away  the  tumbler,  and  the  bee 
would  rise  in  the  air.  After  a  half-circle 
or  so  to  get  its  bearings,  it  would  shoot 
away  in  a  direct  line — a  “bee  line” — for  its 
home.  Standing  perfectly  still,  the  hunter 
would  note  carefully  all  discernible  land¬ 
marks  in  the  line  of  its  flight. 

He  would  then  capture  a  few  more  bees, 
and  repeat  the  process  with  each  of  them. 
Various  ones,  upon  being  released,  might 
fly  away  in  two  or  three  different  direc¬ 
tions,  indicating  that  they  came  from  as 
many  different  hives.  The  hunter  would 
then  move  his  outfit  three  hundred  yards 
or  so  across  the  open,  set  it  up,  capture 
more  bees,  and  take  observations  of  their 
courses. 

This  time,  he  would  observe  carefully 
the  angle  at  which  those  courses  crossed 
the  courses  of  the  first  bees  released.  He 
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would  feel  pretty  certain  that  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  these  courses,  he  would  find  the 
trees  containing  the  hives,  with  their  rich 
store  of  honey. 

THE  mountaineer  of  the  southern  Ap¬ 
palachians  has  no  such  elaborate 
equipment  for  the  tracking  of  bees 
as  had  Ben  Boden ;  in  fact,  he  has  no 
equipment  at  all.  He  locates  the  tree,  as 


A  personal  message  to  readers  of  Forest 
and  Stream  from  the  United  States 
Food  Administration 

GOOD  sportsman,  like  a  good 
soldier,  studies  the  strategy  of 
his  game,  and  employs  skilful  tactics 
to  win. 

****** 

Our  game  now  is  to  save  sugar. 
****** 

We  have  for  ourselves  only  one- 
half  of  our  normal  household  re¬ 
quirements.  Yet  out  of  that  we  must 
manage  to  send  enough  to  England, 
France,  and  Italy  to  maintain  their 
respective  rations  of  2  pounds,  D/2 
pounds  and  1  pound  per  person  a 
month. 

****** 

To  do  this  we  must  limit  ourselves 
to  2  pounds  per  person  per  month  for 
household  use.  Those  of  us  who  are 
clever  and  true  sportsmen  will  do 
with  less  so  we  can  add  to  the  allot¬ 
ment  distributed  for  canning.  It  is 
important  to  save  the  fruit  crop. 
****** 

Of  the  other  sweeteners  in  place 
of  sugar  which  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  says  we  may  use,  honey 
and  maple  sugar  may  well  figure  in 
the  diet  of  out-of-doors  people.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  come 
upon  a  hoard  of  wild  honey,  so  much 
the  better. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

We  have  sent  our  sons  into  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  uhth  the  most  brutal 
and  selfish  power  on  earth.  Let  us 
not  through  any  selfishness  on  our 
part  join  the  enemy  against  them. 
****** 

To  take  a  grain  of  sugar  over  2 
pounds  is  to  rob  our  fighters.  Let  us 
play  the  game  like  the  true  sportsmen 
Americans  are,  share  a/id  share  alike. 


he  does  most  other  things,  in  the  crudest, 
most  roundabout  and  most  difficult  way. 

It  is  manifestly  impracticable  to  attempt 
to  follow  a  bee  from  flower  to  flower  un¬ 
til  she  gets  ready  to  fly  home  to  the  hive. 
Therefore,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  watch 
the  direction  of  her  flight  after  she  “takes 
water.”  It  is  necessary  for  the  bee  to  go 


out  occasionally  and  bring  in  a  cargo  of 
water,  in  order  to  make  the  honey  of  the 
proper  consistency  and  flavor.  When  the 
mountain  man  observes  that  a  little  sand 
spit  or  mud  bank  along  the  edge  of  his 
spring  branch  is  a  favorite  place  for  bees 
to  get  their  fill  of  water,  he  watches  it 
carefully,  and  as  they  rise,  notes  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  flight.  He  stands  there  and 
impresses  upon  his  mind  all  the  landmarks 
along  that  curveless  line — trees,  rocks  and 
cliffs.  Tracking  a  bee  in  the  level  lands 
of  southern  Michigan  in  Ben  Boden’s  day 
was  child’s  play  as  compared  with  the  pur¬ 
suit  in  these  highlands.  The  trail  may 
lead  up  mountains,  across  gulches  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  deep,  over  cliffs,  up  or  down 
steep  slopes  that  are  merely  jagged  rock 
piles,  criss-crossed  by  fallen  trees  and 
laced  with  entanglements  of  laurel,  rhodo¬ 
dendron,  briers  and  poison  ivy. 

With  the  characteristic  patience  of  the 
mountaineer,  the  hunter  works  slowly 
along  his  straight  line,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
determine  it,  examining  every  tree  within 
a  broad  path,  because  of  a  possible  error 
in  his  calculations. 

“Have  you  found  any  bee-trees  lately?” 

I  asked  Jim  Durham  one  day. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “but  I’ve  got  two 
courses.” 

He  had  spent  all  his  spare  time  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  following  those  two  courses 
—but  hadn’t  yet  found  the  trees. 

1WAS  present  at  the  cutting  of  a  tree 
on  a  mountain  top  which  John  Baxter 
had  located  by  following  the  bees  from 
a  point  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  1,500  feet 
lower  down — the  declivity  including  a  cliff 
not  far  from  200  feet  in  height. 

Not  all  bee  trees  are  located  by  track¬ 
ing  their  tenants.  Arthur  Francis  discov¬ 
ered  the  tree  whose  cutting  I  shall  pres¬ 
ently  describe  purely  by  accident.  The 
mountain  man’s  sight  is  keen,  and  he  is 
always  on  the  alert  for  game  of  any  sort. 
He  quickly  detects  a  hollow  tree  as  he 
walks  through  the  woods,  and  immediately 
casts  his  eye  upward  along  the  trunk  to 
see  whether  there  is  an  opening  anywhere  1 
with  bees  crawling  in  and  out  thereof. 
Even  if  the  entrance  to  the  hive  is  fifty 
feet  above  the  ground,  it  will  hardly  escape 
his  sharp  scrutiny.  £  ,'j 

Old  Hamp  Lawson,  an  enthusiastic  bee 
hunter  of  Walden’s  Ridge,  sometimes  stops 
suddenly  in  the  forest,  and  says,  with  a 
grin :  “Now,  thar’s  a  bee-tree  close  by 
hyar.  See  ef  ye  can  find  it;”  and  then 
he  stands  and  watches  our  clumsy  search, 
our  craning  and  “rubbering”  up  Into  the 
tree,  with  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  child 
playing  hide  and  seek. 

Having  located  the  tree,  the  discoverer 
walks  around  it,  examining  the  trunk  care¬ 
fully  to  see  if  it  bears  any  other  man’s 
mark.  If  not,  he  hacks  his  own — gen¬ 
erally  a  rude  cross — upon  it  with  an  axe, 
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if  he  has  that  tool  with  him,  otherwise, 
with  a  knife.  The  mark  is  not  intended 
to  show  who  is  the  owner,  but  simply  to 
indicate  that  the  tree  has  been  formally 
“discovered.”  No  man  in  the  mountains 
will  cut  a  tree  with  a  mark  upon  it;  if  he 
does,  he  becomes  a  crook,  and  unworthy 
the  respect  of  decent  folk. 

Of  course,  it  doesn’t  matter  whose  land 
the  tree  stands  on.  There  are  no  fences 
in  the  mountains,  and  a  man  hunts,  or 
pastures  cattle  or  cuts  bee-trees  wherever 
he  lists,  and  pays  tribute  to  nobody.  The 
bee-tree  being  hollow  for  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  is  generally  of  little 
value  for  timber,  though  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  occasionally  a  tree  is  cut  whose 
base  would  make  good  lumber. 

THE  tree  may  be  cut  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  or  fall.  Such  men 
as  Hamp  Lawson  and  Jake  Sharp, 
who  are  ardent  apiarists — each  having 
many  “stands”  of  bees  in  his  yard — like  to 
hive  the  swarm  and  carry  it  home,  if  pos- 


He  watches  the  bee  “take  water” 


sible;  and,  unless  the  tree  is  too  far  dis¬ 
tant,  and  the  intervening  ground  too  rough, 
they  often  attempt  to  do  this.  If  the 
swarm  is  to  be  hived,  the  tree  must  be  cut 
early  in  the  summer,  so  that  the  bees  may 
have  a  few  months  in  which  to  store  food 
in  their  new  hive  for  the  winter.  Most 
mountaineers,  however,  with  characteristic 
improvidence  and  preference  for  the  easi¬ 
est  way,  prefer  to  cut  the  tree  late  in  the 
summer  or  fall,  when  it  will  be  more  fully 
stored  with  new  honey,  with  the  result  that 
he  swarm  starves  to  death  during  the 
following  winter. 

Jake  Sharp’s  method  of  hiving  the  bees 
s  to  place  the  open  end  of  the  box  hive 
>ver  the  hole  in  the  tree-trunk  (this  is 
tfter  the  tree  is  felled,  of  course),  and 
hen  start  a  tremendous  thumping  and 


drumming  on  the  box.  The  old-time  the¬ 
ory  used  in  capturing  a  runaway  swarm 
from  the  domestic  hive — namely,  that  with 
your  cow-bells,  tin  pans,  etc.,  you  must 


Two  improvised  bee-dresses 


make  a  noise  of  such  volume  that  the  bees 
cannot  hear  their  own  buzzing — seems  to 
hold  good  in  this  method  of  hiving  a  wild 
swarm.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  fact 


that  the  swarm,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  stragglers,  often  crawls  right  up  into 
the  box  hive ;  a  board  is  then  slid  across 
the  open  end,  and  secured  with  two  or 
three  nails,  and  the  captive  colony  is  car¬ 
ried  home  on  a  man’s  shoulder. 

BEES  vary  greatly  in  their  behavior 
after  the  tree  is  felled,  and  the  spoil¬ 
er  begins  removing  their  hoard.  Some 
show  fight,  while  others  appear  dazed  or 
cowed,  and  merely  crawl  about  aimlessly, 
giving  the  hunters  little  trouble.  I  have 
never  understood  this  difference  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  bees.  When  the  colony  pours 
out  and  prepares  to  make  a  vicious  defense 
of  their  roof-tree,  the  mountaineers  will 
tell  you  with  enthusiasm  that  this  indicates 
a  very  rich  hoard  of  honey;  the  theory  be¬ 
ing  that  the  larger  the  store,  the  greater 
the  vexation  of  the  bees  at  being  robbed 
of  it.  I  have  seen  this  idea  disproved, 
but  most  mountain  men  still  believe  in  it. 

Jim  Durham  boasts  that  he  never  wears 
head-dress  nor  gloves  when  taking  honey; 


Marking  a  bee-tree  for  his  own 


and  I  can  testify  that  I  was  once  present 
when  Jim,  thus  unprotected,  robbed  a 
fallen  tree;  calmly  cutting  out  big  slabs  of 
honeycomb,  scraping  the  bees  off  them 
with  a  case-knife,  and  dropping  them  in 
his  bucket.  If  he  received  a  single  sting, 
I  saw  not  a  twitch  of  the  muscles  to  in¬ 
dicate  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  that  was  one  of  those 
non-resistant  colonies  of  bees — genuine 
pacifists.  I  myself  stood  within  a  few  feet 
of  Jim,  and  received  no  hurt.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  if  Jim  had  gone  barefaced  and 
barehanded  into  the  swarm  that  Arthur 
Francis  and  I  tackled  one  day  recently, 
they  would  have  put  him  in  bed  for  a  week. 

John  Baxter,  although  an  indefatigable 
bee-hunter,  and  a  honey-eater  of  unbeliev- 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  6lo) 
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THE  WILD  SPOTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CANADIAN  PARKS  DESCRIBED  BY  COMMISSIONER  J.  B. 
HARKIN  IN  HIS  INTERESTING  REPORT  SHOULD  REMAIN  AS  UNSPOILED  ISLANDS  OF  NATURE 


THE  report  of 
the  Commis- 
s  i  o  n  e  r  of 
Dominion  Parks 
for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March,  19*7. 
possesses  great 
interest  for  per¬ 
sons  on  both  sides 
of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  boundary 
line.  Mr.  J.  B. 

Harkin,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Do¬ 
minion  Parks,  has 
given  us  a  useful 
and  entertaining 
pamphlet,  which 
takes  up  the  whole 
subject  of  outdoor 
life  as  affected  by 
the  parks  set  aside 
in  Canada. 

To  readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  side  of  these  parks  is  that  which 
has  to  do  with  their  wild  life.  In 
all  these  regions  wild  birds  and  animals 
are  increasing,  and,  as  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  so  many  other  regions,  notably 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  these  wild  things 
are  losing  their  fear  of  man.  Deer  are  so 
tame  that  they  come  into  the  town  sites, 
are  seen  in  groups  on  the  streets  and  go 
around  to  the  back-doors  looking  for  bits 
of  food.  Wild  sheep  and  goats,  formerly 
met  with  only  in  remote  regions,  are  now 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  park  and  even  on 
the  motor  road.  In  the  Jasper  and  Water- 
ton  Lakes  Parks,  bear,  moose,  elk,  beaver, 
grouse,  ptarmigan 
and  wild  fowl  are 
noticeably  increas¬ 
ing.  In  the  autumn 
of  1916,  great 
numbers  of  wild 
ducks  and  geese 
flew  into  Jasper 
Park  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  hunting 
season  and  re- 
mained  there, 
seeming  to  feel 
that  within  its 
borders  they  were 
safe. 

It  has  many 
times  been  pointed 
out  that  the  wild 
places  of  the  earth 
are  disappearing 
and  that  nature  is 
being  destroyed. 

It  is  well  that  the 
wild  spots  in¬ 
cluded  in  these 
Parks  should  re¬ 
main  as  islands  of 
nature  past  which 
the  tide  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  so- 


less  protected  is 
likely  to  disappear. 
Herds  of  muskox 
were  formerly 
found  as  far  south 
as  Slave  Lake,  but 
now  there  are 
scarcely  any 
throughout  the 
whole  Mackenzie 
District. 

The  barren 
ground  caribou 
also  needs  protec¬ 
tion.  East  of  the 
Mackenzie  there 
are  still  large 
herds,  but  west  of 
that  stream,  along 
the  northern  coast 
as  far  as  Pt.  Bar- 
row,  Alaska,  they 
have  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  This  is 
due  largely  to  their  destruction  by  hunt¬ 
ers  sent  out  by  the  whalers  of  the 
northwest  seas.  Amendments  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  Northwest  Game  Act  have  been 
drafted  by  the  Wild  Life  Board  of 
Canada,  looking  toward  a  more  adequate 
protection  of  barren  ground  caribou  and 
of  the  white  fox  and  other  fur  bearers. 

N  interesting  item  in  Mr.  Harkin’s 
report  is  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  mountains  in  Jas¬ 
per  Park  has  been  named  as  a  memorial 
for  Miss  Edith  Cavell,  the  English  nurse 
who  was  executed  by  the  Germans.  It  is 
well  that  this  martyr  to  the  cause  to 

which  she  was  so 
devoted  should 
have  a  permanent 
monument. 

The  buffalo  herd 
at  the  end  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1917,  con¬ 
sisted  of  2,402 
head,  almost  all  of 
which  were  in  the 
Buffalo  Park. 
Something  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the 
way  of  crossing 
buffalo  with  do¬ 
mestic  cattle  and 
there  are  twenty 
head  of  the  so- 
called  cattalo. 

In  the  appen¬ 
dices  are  printed 
in  some  detail  il¬ 
lustrated  reports 
on  the  different 
parks.  Old-timers 
along  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the 
mountains  will  be 
greatly  interested 
to  learn  of  the 
death  of  '‘Koote- 


Lynx  in  Jasper  Park — harmless  because  well  fed  and  unmolested 

called  improvement  should  whirl  without 
overwhelming  them. 

Mr.  Harkin  feels  deep  interest  in  the 
migratory  bird  treaty  and  in  the  efforts  to 
provide  protection  for  the  game  and  in¬ 
sectivorous  birds  which  migrate  from  one 
country  to  another.  It  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  since  this  report  was  written 
both  Governments  have  passed  Enabling 
Acts,  which  are  now  the  law  of  the  land 
for  all  North  America  north  of  Mexico. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  greater 
protection  for  the  wild  game  of  the  north, 
which  in  recent  years  has  decreased  alarm¬ 
ingly.  The  muskox  in  certain  regions  is 
perilously  near  extermination,  and  un¬ 


it  takes  utmost  patience  to  get  a  photograph  of  a  beaver  at  worl 
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nai  Brown,”  who  lived  near  the  Waterton 
Lakes  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  for 
several  years  had  been  ranger  in  the 
Waterton  Lake  Park. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  Park  with  Banff 
as  a  center  is  interestingly  described  and 
in  this  Park,  at  Banff,  and  in  some  of  the 
other  parks  win¬ 
ter  sports  are  held 
which  have  proved 
exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  and  have 
drawn  crowds  to 
the  region.  It  is 
stated  that  at  the 
annual  carnival  at 
Revel  stoke  in  the 
winter  of  1916-17 
a  jump  was  made 
of  160  feet  on 
skis.  This  is  11 
feet  farther  than 
the  previous  jump 
made  by  any  ama¬ 
teur  in  Canada. 

The  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
Park  reports  the 
jrosecution  of  a 
veil-known  guide 
ind  outfitter  for 
dotation  of  the 
■egulations  —  kill- 
ng  Rocky  Moun- 
ain  sheep  at  or 
tear  the  salt  take 
in  the  automobile 
oad,  and  having 
art  of  the  carcass 
a  his  residence 
/hen  it  was 
earched.  The  cul- 
rit  was  fined  and 
is  license  as  a 
ark  guide  can- 
el  e  d.  Examples 
itch  as  this  must 
e  made. 

The  Curator  of 
le  Banff  Museum 
takes  his  report 
id  there  is  a  re- 
irt  of  the  Alpine 
lub  of  Canada, 
ow  admirably 
lese  reports  are 
lustrated  is 
town  by  some  of 
e  cuts  printed  in 
e  present  issue. 

The  report  of 
e  Curator  of  the 
useum  presents 
me  points  of  in¬ 
rest.  Among 

-  additions  to  his  bird  collections  are  a 
nvasback  duck,  four  long  tailed — old- 
uaw  ducks,  seemingly  out  of  place  here 
the  center  of  the  continent,  a  horned 
ebe,  Richardson’s  grouse,  raven  and 
istern  horned  owl.  A  targe  beaver, 
ight  70  lbs,  has  been  mounted  with 
iver  felled  balsam,  poplar  and  chips. 
ie  back  of  the  case  is  painted  with  a 
"est  scene. 

3esides  this  the  Curator  has  collected 
ny  insects,  spiders  and  plants,  but  he  re¬ 


grets  that  some  of  the  wild  flowers  are  al¬ 
ready  becoming  rare  about  Banff.  In  other 
words,  the  thoughtless  destructive  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  exists  in  Canada  as  it  ^does  here. 
People  pluck  beautiful  flowers*  and  then 
throw  them  away,  or  tear  up  by  the  roots 
rare  plants  which  are  carried  for  a  short 


THE  sight  of  their  beautiful  and  mys¬ 
terious  animals  scattered  in  such 
great  numbers  over  these  vast  play¬ 
grounds  stirs  the  blood  of  the  big  game 
hunters  and  is,  besides,  keenly  interesting 
to  women  and  little  children  who  know 
nothing  about  hunting.  The  wild  animals 

of  the  mountains 
have  an  attraction 
for  all  human  be¬ 
ings.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing 
them  in  their  na¬ 
tive  haunts  opens 
up  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the 
study  of  practical 
zoology.  It  may 
be  imagined  that 
all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  schools  and 
colleges  which 
give  instruction  in 
natural  history 
will  ultimately  at¬ 
tempt  to  form 
classes  o  f  their 
students  which 
may  be  brought 
out  to  these  parks 
and  taught  in  a 
practical  way  les¬ 
sons  i  n  natural 
history  that  other¬ 
wise  they  could 
never  learn. 

Something  o  f 
this  sort  has  been 
suggested  by  men 
connected  with  the 
United  States  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Ser¬ 
vice  and  a  wide¬ 
spread  interest  has 
sprung  up  in  the 
effort  to  expand 
instruction  about 
the  natio/ial  parks 
— what  they  repre¬ 
sent,  what  they 
hold  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportu¬ 
nities  that  they  of¬ 
fer.  Efforts  are 
to  be  made — and 
in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  institutions 
have  been  made — 
to  induce  groups 
of  students  under 
the  care  of  an  in¬ 
structor  t  o  visit 
these  parks  and  to 
travel  through 
them  with  especial 
view  t  o  studying 
their  flora,  their  fauna  and  their  physio¬ 
graphic  features.  Classes  devoted  to  the 
study  of  botany  and  of  the  birds,  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  geology  of  the  different  re¬ 
gions  ought  to  be  formed  and  if  formed 
and  the  movement  once  set  on  foot  with 
with  judgment,  such  classes  are  likely  to 
become  enormously  popular  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  our  technical  schools  and  of  our 
universities.  This  is  a  field  that  is  un¬ 
touched  as  yet,  but  its  proper  cultivation 
(continued  on  page  617) 


distance  and  then  discarded.  It  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  somewhere  in  New  England  that 
there  is  a  society  for  the  protection  of  beau¬ 
tiful  wild  flowers  and  such  societies  ought 
to  be  in  operation  all  over  this  continent. 
Among  the  flowers  becoming  scarce  are  the 
yellow  lady-slipper  and  the  yellow  lily.  It 
is  a  pity  that  these  should  be  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  for  their  preservation  may 
be  aroused  before  these  beautiful  flowers 
have  vanished  from  the  continent. 
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THE  GREAT  MULE  DEER  OF  MODOC  COUNTY 

FEW  PLACES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  PROVIDE  AS  GOOD  SPORT  IN  HUNTING 
THIS  SPLENDID  ANIMAL  OR  AS  ACCESSIBLE  AS  THIS  SECTION  OF  CALIFORNIA 


TO  a  person  desiring  varied  and  satis¬ 
fying  hunting  and  fishing,  there  are 
few  places  left  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  fertile  in  sport  and  as  accessible  as 
Modoc  County,  California.  In  winter  and 
in  early  spring  it  cannot  be  reached  save 
by  means  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad 
going  in  by  way  of  Reno,  Nevada,  but 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months  the 
mountain  roads  offer  easy  and  delightful 
travelling  to  the  automobilist. 

1  was  one  of  a  party  of  three  who  en¬ 
joyed  a  week’s  sojourn  in  this  veritable 
fish  and  game  preserve,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  would  be  doing  my  full  duty  if  I 
did  not  tell  my  fellow  sportsmen  some¬ 
thing  of  the  scenery,  fishing  and  hunting. 

We  left  San  Jose  one  August  Sunday 
morning  in  Dr.  A’s  car;  just  we  three, 
with  our  guns,  ammunition  and  fishing 
paraphernalia — no  camp  outfit,  no  bed¬ 
ding,  no  food.  The  road  from  San  Jose 
to  Redding  in  Shasta  County  is  paved 
highway  almost  all  the  way,  and  we 
reached  the  latter  city  about  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Next  morning  at  day¬ 
light  we  started  on  country  roads  for 
Alturas,  the  lively  and  flourishing  county 
seat  of  Modoc  County. 

The  managers  of  the  hotel  at  which  we 
put  up  are  two  newcomers,  enthusiastic 
fishermen  and  hunters.  They  gave  us 
detailed  information  of  the  country,  and 
placed  us  in  charge  of  a  guide,  whose 
only  determinable  name  is  “Scrapsaw.” 
Scrapsaw  is  not  much  for  name  or  looks, 
but  he  is  a  famous  cook,  a  certain  hunt¬ 
er,  and  he  charged  us  nothing  at  all. 

The  next  day,  under  our  guide’s  direc- 


The  author  and  his  “eight-point”  buck 
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tions,  we  rented  a  tent  and  other  camp 
outfit,  bought  supplies,  and  proceeded  to 
Blue  Lake,  some  thirty  miles  distant. 
Of  the  trip  there  is  not  much  to  tell — it 
was  accomplished  in  less  than  three 
hours,  and  all  by  machine. 

Of  Blue  Lake  there  is  everything  to 
say,  and  if  anything  has  been  left  unsaid, 
an  injustice  has  been  done.  I  have  been 
through  Yosemite  and  through  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  but  never  have  I  beheld  a  spot 
of  Nature  so  alluring  as  this  lake.  It  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and 
about  a  half-mile  wide.  It  reaches  a 
depth  of  ninety  feet  in  places.  It  is  fed 
by  a  full  lusty  mountain  stream,  and  is 
surrounded  by  hills,  densely  timbered  in 
pine,  fir,  quaken-ash  and  mahogany.  At 
every  point  the  solid  ranks  of  trees,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  in  height,  are  reflected  from 
the  very  water’s  edge  in  the  perfect  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  lake’s  surface. 

We  arrived  at  the  lake  shore  about 
noon.  Followed  a  hasty  lunch  of  ham 
omelet  and  coffee,  and  the  tent  was 
pitched,  fir  boughs  cut,  and  everything 
made  ready  for  night.  Then  Hank  (my 
hitherto  unnamed  companion)  and  myself 
stepped  into  a  boat  which  some  forest 
ranger  has  thoughtfully  provided  for  the 
lake,  and  floated  out  upon  its  blue  waters 
for  a  try  at  trout,  while  Scrapsaw  and 
Dr.  A.  went  hunting. 

Fishing  on  Blue  Lake  is  most  success¬ 
fully  done  by  spoon  trolling.  Half  of  the 
time  I  trolled  while  Hank  rowed,  and 
half  of  the  time  he  operated  the  rod  and 
I  the  oars.  In  some  two  hours  we  were 
tired,  and  our  boat  was  full  of  trout — • 
great  and  game  rainbow  and  Dolly  Var¬ 
dan.  The  largest  of  our  catch  was  landed 
by  Hank,  and  weighed  a  trifle  over  five 
pounds — actual  weight  by  scales. 

We  landed  and  lolled  in  luxury  in  the 
deep  shade,  upon  a  mattress  builded  by 
the  constant  dropping  of  needles  from 
the  stately  pines,  through  years  and  years. 

We  started  a  fire,  and  then  came 
Scrapsaw  with  two  sage  hens  and  a 
grouse,  each  with  its  head  shot  clean  off 
by  the  rifle  of  our  guide.  As  the  birds 
and  fish  were  frying,  as  the  camp  biscuit 
browned,  and  the  aroma  of  coffee  min¬ 
gled  with  the  pungent  odor  of  fir  in  the 
swiftly  falling  darkness,  there  came  Dr. 
A.,  tired,  hungry  and  excited. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to 
Alturas  was  made  that  day  over  a  road 
of  striking  and  varied  scenic  attractions. 
Winding  along  the  banks  of  Mill  Creek 
(which  dashes  in  full-throated  cataracts 
and  falls  through  a  steep  and  rocky  chan¬ 
nel),  now  down  to  the  very  water’s  edge, 
and  now  skirting  a  bluff,  hanging  a  sheer 
thousand  feet  above  the  foamy  torrent. 

Then  the  trip  over  Burney  mountain — 
a  climb  and  a  drop  for  ten  miles,  through 
a  solid  forest  of  stately  pine,  fir,  and 
tamarack.  Past  the  majestic  Pitt  River 
Falls,  where  the  mighty  Pitt  drops  over 
a  forty  foot  bluff,  with  a  roar  and  gran¬ 


deur  of  tumbling  waters  and  falling  spray 
that  takes  one’s  breath  away. 

Through  Big  Valley — an  immense  basin 
of  rich,  level  lands  of  thousands  of  acres. 
Through  beautiful  Round  Valley,  and  the 
picturesque  Hot  Springs  Valley — the 
home  of  the  Hot  Springs  Indian — and 
then,  at  evening,  to  the  town  of  Alturas. 

WE  were  surprised  at  finding  so  live¬ 
ly  a  town  in  the  midst  of  a  coun¬ 
try  so  undeveloped.  There  was 
a  healthy  businesslike  activity  upon  the 
streets.  The  Nevada,  California,  and 
Oregon  Railroad  has  moved  its  general 
offices  here,  into  impressive  and  substan¬ 
tial  buildings  of  stone. 

Immediately  we  dished  up  the  evening 
meal.  Permit  we  to  digress  one  moment: 
If  you  have  never  tasted  a  half-grown 
sage  hen,  fried  over  a  camp  fire  in  a  pine 
forest,  and  served  with  camp  biscuit,  you 
have  never  honest-to-goodness  eaten. 

Over  this  supper  Dr.  A.  told  of  a 
mighty  buck  seen,  shot  at  and  missed. 
For  this  is  the  real  home  of  the  great 
Mule  Deer — the  largest  deer  of  the  West. 
Our  guide  told  us  that  deer  weighing  five 
hundred  pounds  as  they  fall,  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  this  section. 

NEXT  morning  when  day  broke  we 
were  already  up,  and  had  eaten 
'  more  fried  trout,  hot  cakes  and 
coffee,  and  started  to  climb  the  hills; 
Scrapsaw  and  I  one  way,  and  the  Doc 
and  Hank  another.  The  guide  and  myself 
walked  for  perhaps  a  mile  through  a  path 
in  the  woods,  and  just  at  sunrise  reached 
(continued  on  page  6i6) 
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THE  BARREL  BORING  OF  FIELD  GUNS 

THE  SPORTSMAN  CAN  NOT  DO  FULL  JUSTICE  TO  HIMSELF  OR  FEEL  CERTAIN  OF 
HITTING  THE  BIRDS  HE  AIMS  AT  WITH  A  GUN  THAT  PERFORMS  IRREGULARLY 


THE  sportsman  about  to  purchase  a 
new  gun  usually  has  opinions  of  his 
own  as  to  who  the  maker  shall  be  or 
is  guided  by  the  advice  of  friends  in  whose 
judgment  he  has  confidence;  fortunately, 
he  will  not  go  wrong  on  any  one  of  the 
four  or  five  leading  American  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  dimensions  of  the  weapon  which 
he  selects,  that  is,  the  length  of  barrels, 
and  stock,  drop  weight  and  other  dimen¬ 
sions,  will  depend  upon  his  strength  and 
other  physical  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  for  which  the  gun  is  to  be  used. 
A  question,  however,  he  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  is,  shall  it  be  bored  cylinder, 
improved  cylinder,  modified  choke,  or  full 
choke?  There  has  always  been  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  about  the  boring  of  gun  bar¬ 
rels;  in  fact,  it  has  been  encouraged  by 
craftsmen.  In  the  early  days  of  muzzle 
loading  guns,  the  arguments  were  largely 
confined  to  the  system  of  ignition,  but  with 
the  development  of  the  breech  loader  the 
character  of  the  ammunition  which,  in¬ 
cluded  primers,  thickness  and  quality  of 
powder  wads,  shot  wads,  crimp  and  load¬ 
ing  pressures,  all  entered  into  the  equation, 
and  very  properly  so,  for  they  all  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  efficiency  and  the  degree  of  execu¬ 
tion  that  the  sportsmen  will  have  under  his 
control  in  the  game  field  or  at  the  traps. 
The  discovery  of  choke  boring  has  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  development 
of  the  shot  gun.  After  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  constriction  of  the  muzzle  would 
hold  the  shot  together  and  increase  the 
range  and  pattern  of  the  weapon  there  was 
an  extraordinary  craze  foreclose  shooting 
guns.  Sportsmen  insisted  upon  the  heaviest 
choking  and  the  gun  makers  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  production.  These  men  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  in  upland  shoot¬ 
ing  with  excessively  choked  guns,  they 
missed  many  shots  or  uselessly  macerated 
the  game.  This  lead  to  careful  experi¬ 
menting  but  it  was  years  before  many 
sportsmen  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  full 
choked  gun  was  a  handicap  in  most  forms 
of  field  work  and  for  the  game  field  the 
cylinder  gun  was  to  be  preferred.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  many  sportsmen  discarded  their  choke 
bores  and  turned  again  to  the  cylinders. 

In  those  sections  that  are  heavily  shot 
ever,  where  game  is  wild  and  rises  at  long 
distances,  the  cylinder  bore  frequently  fails 
vhere  the  choke  bored  gun  would  have 
'eached  the  birds.  The  constant  aim  of 
nanufacturers  of  guns,  however,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  obtain  a  regularity  in  pref- 
:rence  to  extreme  closeness  of  pattern. 
The  eminent  authority,  Henry  Sharp,  in 
t  recent  issue  of  the  British  Sportsman, 
n  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  says: 
This  opens  a  wide  vista — one,  perhaps,  too 
fften  overlooked  when  the  question  of 
hoke-boring  comes  under  the  sportsman’s 
onsideration.  To  many  individuals  “choke” 
neans  a  full  measure  of  bore  constriction 
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and  nothing  else;  on  this  basis  choke  for 
game-shooting  is  very  often  condemned  in 
toto.  From  conversations  that  I  have  had 
with  shooters  here  or  there,  the  belief  has 
assumed  shape  that  some  proportion  of  the 
shooting  public  appears  to  be  unaware  that 
the  term  choke  covers  an  exceedingly  wide 
range  of  bore  contraction.  Guns  bored  on 
the  cylinder  plan  are  thought  to  throw 
their  shot  in  a  “free  and  easy”  style  which 
greatly  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of 
“good”  shooting  and  the  filling  of  the 
game-bag;  on  the  other  side  of  this  men¬ 
tal  picture  stands  the  choke,  and  it  is  not 
favored  because  of  the  assumption  that  a 
more  or  less  bullet-like  clustering  of  the 
shot  pellets  attends  its  use.  In  other 
words,  the  cylinder  is  thought  to  produce 
ordinary,  every-day  shooting,  with  which 
all  sportsmen  have  been  familiar  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  sporting  firearms;  whilst 
the  choke  is  deemed  only  suitable  for  use 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  capable  rifle-shot, 
and  then  only  at  extraordinary  ranges,  lest 
it  reduce  the  flesh  of  game  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  potted  meat.  Probably  this  will 
be  deemed  an  exaggerated  summing-up  of 
the  views  sometimes  expressed  respecting 
the  utility  of  the  two  forms  of  barrel-bor¬ 
ing  known  as  true  cylinder  and  full  choke- 
For  certain  forms  of  game  shooting  75% 
of  choke  is  unsuitable  but  it  is  illogical  on 
that  account  to  condemn  all  degrees  of 
choke.  I  think  it  true  to  say; that  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  choke  formed  in  many  quarters 
is  altogether  erroneous,  and,  therefore,  mis¬ 
leading — indeed,  some  men  I  have  met  ap¬ 
pear  altogether  to  ignore  or  are  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  various  degrees 
of  choke ;  they  have  never  stopped  to  in¬ 
quire  ;  so  with  them  cylinder  is  cylinder 
and  choke  is  choke;  the  first  is  the  best 
possible,  and  the  other  is  more  or  less  an 
unmixed  evil. 

I  may  be  asked  why  it  is  that  I  cannot 
countenance  the  true  cylinder,  so  will  say 
that  the  primary,  the  middle,  and  the  final 
cause  of  my  complaint  in  respect  of  this 
form  of  barrel-boring  arises  from  its  total 
lack  of  ability  to  effect  a  true  delivery  of 
the  shot  charge  with  any  degree  of  con¬ 
tinuity.  I  have  witnessed  the  shooting  of 
true  cylinders  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  conceivable;  the  loading  of  the 
cartridges  has  been  conducted  under  rigid 
laboratory  conditions — -to  be  more  precise, 
the  cartridge  cases  and  wads  were  sized 
and  selected  by  the  finest  micrometer 
measurements ;  powder  and  shot  charges 
weighed  to  half  a  grain,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  wads  and  the  turnover  of  the  case 
being  effected  with  similar  mathematical 
accuracy.  Despite  all  this  care,  10,  15,  or 
perhaps  20  per  cent,  of  the  shots  fired  pro¬ 
duced  an  unaccountable  scattering  of  the 
pellets.  As  I  have  previously  remarked, 
it  is  this  altogether  inexcusable  habit  of 
the  true  cylinder  which  leads  to  its  con¬ 
demnation  at  my  hands.  Guns  which  give 


such  fatal  evidences  of  total  incompetence 
towards  shot  control  are  not  arms  that  I 
care  to  use  in  the  field,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  one  never  can  form  a  reason¬ 
able  forecast  as  to  the  result  of  any  shot 
taken  with  them  at  any  object — sitting  or 
flying — no  matter  how  good  the  aim  may 
be.  No  man  can  do  justice  to  himself 
with  guns  that  perform  in  that  manner, 
for,  although  one  shot  may  produce  a  shot 
delivery  as  perfect  as  heart  can  desire, 
there  will  then  possibly  follow  discharges 
which  are  never  certain  to  hit  the  bird 
aimed  at,  but,  nevertheless,  are  quite 
capable  of  wounding  others  towards  which 
those  errant  pellets  were  not  consciously 
directed. 

This  being  the  apparently  irremediable 
position  with  regard  to  the  shooting  of  the 
true  cylinder,  I  have  always  regarded 
choke  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  im¬ 
provements  ever  effected  in  the  shot-gun. 
Gunmakers  of  discernment  readily  seized 
upon  this  highly  advantageous  method  of 
shot-gun  barrel-boring  upon  its  inception, 
and  why  anyone  should  still  have  doubts 
respecting  the  relative  standing  of  true 
cylinders  and  guns  having  some  degree  of 
choke,  I  can  not  understand. 

True,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing;  there  Is  choke 
and  choke,  and  to  use  a  75  per  cent,  choke 
for  shooting  quail  or  for  prairie  chicken 
in  September,  may  be  altogether  inadvis¬ 
able.  But  is  the  choking  of  gun-barrels  to 
receive  condemnation  on  that  account?  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  degree  in  choking; 
forms  of  choke  can  be  devised  to  suit 
every  phase  of  sport  encountered  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  In  the  case  of  the 
shooting  above  mentioned  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  the  degree  of  choking  selected; 
probably  with  standard  loading— and  1  1-16 
oz.  No.  7  shot — a  50  per  cent,  choke — 
that  is,  one  producing  patterns  of  some 
140  pellets  on  a  30  in.  circle  at  40  yds. — 
would  prove  admirable  in  the  hands  of  9° 
out  of  every  hundred  men  engaged  in  this 
form  of  sport.  And  the  vastly  important 
advantage  conferred  by  this  very  slight 
degree  of  barrel  constriction  must  not  be 
overlooked,  which  is  that  in  guns  so  bored 
on  proper  lines  the  “blow-away”  shots,  so 
common  in  the  case  of  the  true  cylinder, 
will  prove  to  have  been  virtually  eliminated 
when  good  ammunition  is  used. 

In  these  times  of  reduced  shot  loads 
choke  has  become  more  than  ever  valuable, 
for,  with  12-gauge  shot  loads  reduced  to 
one  ounce  or  less,  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  essential  to  maintain  an  effective  con¬ 
trol  over  the  delivery  of  the  shot.  True 
cylinder  boring  altogether  fails  to  maintain 
an  efficient  control  over  the  delivery  of  its 
shot  charge,  and  I  fail  to  understand  why 
any  cartridge  manufacturer  or  powder 
maker  will  for  a  single  moment  tolerate  a 
form  of  barrel-boring  which  gives  such 
highly  erratic  and  unsatisfactory  shooting. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AMERICAN  MARKSMANSHIP 

THE  ART  OF  STRAIGHT  SHOOTING  PRESERVED  THROUGH  THE  FORESIGHT  OF  MILITARY 
EXPERTS  AND  SPORTSMEN  PROVES  A  DECISIVE  FACTOR  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELDS  OF  EUROPE 

By  JONAS  E.  WHITLEY 


WAR  news  headlines  have  told  how 
American  riflemen  shoot  down 
Huns  at  a  thousand  yards  and 
amaze  French  chiefs.  The  narrative  of 
just  how,  when,  and  by  whom  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  was  given  that  impetus  as  a 
rifle  shot  which  today  makes  him  man  for 
man  the  superior  of  any  fighting  force  in 
the  world,  is  more  than  merely  a  bit  of 
reminiscence.  It  goes  back  over  half  a 
century.  The  great  Civil  War  had  been 
brought  to  a  finish;  the  most  powerful 
army  of  trained  soldiers  in  all  the  world — 
an  army  that  had  been  led  by  Grant  and 
Sherman,  the  accepted  masters  of  military 
science  of  the  day,  was  ready  to  return  to 
peaceful  pursuits  of  life.  In  a  few  months 
only  a  fragment  of  that  mighty  military 
organization  remained.  To  be  sure,  the 
boys  had  brought  home  a  lot  of  shooting 
irons,  mostly  of  the  old  muzzle  loading 
type ;  a  few  breech  loaders  had  gotten  into 
the  service,  but  were  more  experimental 
than  effective.  The  best  shots  had  been 
in  the  Confederate  ranks  simply  because 
some  knowledge  of  firearms  had  long  been 
considered  the  proper  thing  among  the 
white  aristocrats  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line,  and  they  controlled  the  forces 
of  that  region. 

In  the  North  we  had  some  shooters,  too; 
but  taking  the  Metropolis  as  a  sample, 
those  who  tried  to  make  a  record  as  marks¬ 
men  did  so  as  members  of  various  target 
companies.  These  were  mainly  of  the 
Chowder  Club  type,  where  once  a  year  the 
whole  group  got  into  rented  uniforms  and 
toted  a  lot  of  nondescript  weapons,  not  a 
few  being  the  make-believe  type.  Having 
reached  a  picnic  park,  a  gaudily  painted 
wooden  target,  bedecked  with  ribbons  and 
flowers,  which  had  been  carried  along  at 
the  tail  of  the  parade  by  an  able-bodied, 
smiling  darky,  was  set  up  at  a  few  yards 
range.  Under  the  eye  of  a  shooting  gal¬ 
lery  master,  each  man  was  in  turn  handed 
a  rifle,  tried  a  few  shots,  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  distribution  of  showy  mugs  and 
medals  to  those  lucky  enough  to  puncture 
the  wooden  disk  a  yard  in  diameter,  which 
was  carefully  brought  home  and  duly  dis¬ 
played  in  a  place  of  honor  at  the  club’s 
headquarters. 

There  was  another  class  of  shooters  who 
brought  over  the  ocean  the  fashion  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  as  members  of  various 
schuetzen  corps,  and  bunds,  and  vereins, 
hied  themselves  on  a  pleasant  day  to  some 
favored  brewery  park  and  with  those 
heavy,  unserviceable,  small  calibre  weapons 
did  some  very  close  shooting  indeed.  Some 
of  them  had  made  trips  across  to  their 
home  towns  and  brought  back  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  customs  of  those  who  were  car¬ 
rying  out  this  German  custom  of  making 
marksmen  on  their  native  soil.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  shooting, 
beer  drinking  and  dancing,  and  this  na¬ 
tional  habit  was  transplanted  to  America 


and  had  no  influence  for  good  on  our 
country’s  soldiery. 

Then,  too,  in  any  number  of  back  coun¬ 
try  districts  there  were  those  jolly  turkey 
shoots,  where  a  poor  gobbler  was  corralled 
in  a  stout  box  with  a  hole  in  the  top  from 
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which  his  head  projected  and  from  which 
he  preached  a  noisy  protest  as  the  bullets 
whizzed  closely  by  his  face,  until  finally 
one  lucky  marksman  finished  him  and 
claimed  the  body  as  a  prize.  These  turkey 
shoots  were  occasions  of  much  joy  of  va¬ 
rious  sorts,  no  end  of  chaffing,  as  some 
young,  clean  eyed  youngster  downed  some 
conceited  veteran.  As  each  man  was  free 
in  his  choice  of  a  weapon,  they  brought 
together  a  wonderful  collection  of  rifles. 

There  was  here  and  there  a  group  of 
shooters  who  were  intent  on  showing  just 
how  precise  a  muzzle  loader  could  be  when 
all  conditions  were  carried  to  an  extreme. 
They  had  telescope  sights.  The  weight 
of  the  weapon  ran  from  20  lbs.  upwards. 
Of  course,  they  were  not  fired  from  the 
shoulder,  but  from  a  sawbuck  rest  with 
setting  screws  fore  and  aft.  Having  spent 
a  leisurely  period  at  the  magnifying  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  shooter  sat  with  his  finger  on 
the  hair  trigger  and,  watching  for  a  lull 
in  the  breeze,  touched  it  off  and  at  forty 
rods  would  often  find  his  dozen  shots  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  playing  card.  There  were  clubs 
of  trapshooters,  of  course,  and  at  live  tar¬ 
gets,  too,  but  for  rifle  shooting  proper  the 
groups  mentioned  above  practically  pre¬ 
empted  the  field. 


THIS  was  the  situation  when  Captaii 
Wingate,  an  enthusiastic  young  law 
yer,  took  command  of  his  company 
The  National  Guard  was  then  made  up  0 
many  more  units  than  at  present.  In  thi 
City  of  New  York  the  various  nationali 
ties  were  well  represented.  Captain  Wen 
dell,  who  owned  a  dance  hall,  had  gath 
ered  a  group  of  ponderous  German  grocer 
and  such  into  a  troop  and  on  parade  witl 
their  carbines  they  certainly  made  an  im 
pressive  sight.  The  French  contingent  hat 
been  rounded  up  by  Col.  Gilon  and  wen 
very  gay  except  for  practical  work.  Then 
was  a  Scotch  squad  with  their  kilties  anc 
war-like  bagpipes.  One  regiment  had  beet 
annexed  by  Col.  Jim  Fiske  to  add  glor> 
to  his  position  as  the  “Prince  of  Erie.” 

All  the  regiments  were  in  large  measure 
social  organizations.  Each  had  the  optioi 
of  fixing  on  a  full  dress  uniform  according 
to  its  funds  and  fancy.  The  aristocratic 
Seventh  adopted  the  gray  and  cross  belts 
of  West  Point  on  parade  and  there  was 
great  consumption  of  polish  and  pipe  cla> 
when  a  dress  parade  was  called  for.  Other 
commands  adopted  the  garb  of  various  na¬ 
tional  units  abroad  and  the  colored  fash¬ 
ion  plates  of  the  uniform  tailors  of  Europe 
were  critically  scanned  for  something 
startlingly  different.  When  General  Shal- 
ler  ordered  a  parade  of  the  entire  New 
York  City,  or  First  Brigade,  there  was 
certainly  something  kaleidoscopic  for  the 
eye  to  fall  upon,  and  as  for  noise,  each 
regiment  strained  its  pocketbook  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  band  to  outracket  the  others.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Pat  Gilmore,  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Beach  fame,  came  into  prominence 
with  his  anvil  choruses  and  cannon  ac¬ 
companiments,  and,  by  way  of  contrast, 
this  noisy  Gilmore’s  Band  was  attached  to 
the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  the  same 
regiment  where  Captain  Wingate  was  do¬ 
ing  his  quiet  stunt  of  getting  at  least  one 
firing  squad  out  of  one  company  which 
would  be  able  to  know  one  end  of  a  rifle 
from  the  other.  He  had  a  friend  who  had 
a  farm  in  Jersey,  just  over  the  river,  and 
the  Captain  borrowed  the  use  of  a  back 
meadow  over  which  to  shoot.  The  owner, 
of  course,  as  a  prudent  man,  demanded  a 
guarantee  against  cows  and  such  being  ac¬ 
cidentally  winged.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  experience  of  Captain  Win¬ 
gate’s  was  entirely  unique  in  the  National 
Guard.  There  were  rules  galore  about  at¬ 
tendance  at  drills,  about  the  wearing  of  re¬ 
galia,  about  saluting  and  such,  but  there 
was  no  such  officer  as  an  inspector  of  rifle 
practice,  and  the  armories  with  their  com¬ 
pany  rooms,  and  band  rooms,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  dancing  floors  for  drill  purposes 
had  no  such  contrivance  as  a  shooting  gal¬ 
lery.  Men  who  joined  the  Guard,  put  in 
a  full  term  of  service,  and  often  ran  over 
into  the  veteran  class  without  ever  being 
called  upon  to  pull  a  trigger.  The  armorer 
looked  to  it  that  the  weapons  in  the  racks 
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were  kept  rustless  and  bright,  but  the  tam¬ 
pions  remained  in  the  muzzles  year  in  and 
year  out. 

THE  ridiculousness  of  all  this  popinjay 
business  struck  the  clear  headed  Win¬ 
gate  very  forcibly.  He  did  not  open 
a  campaign  of  talk  reform ;  he  simply  got 
a  team  licked  into  shape  and  then  began 
twitting  other  officers  into  accepting  a 
challenge.  Of  course  he  was  a  steady  win¬ 
ner  and  it  was  almost  like  taking  candy 
from  an  infant  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Wingate.  The  Guard  just  at  this  time 
were  furnished  with  an  outfit  of  new  rifles. 
The  Remington  Co.,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  landed 
a  contract  to  furnish  the  entire  Guard  of 
New  York  State  with  a  new  weapon.  It 
was  thoroughly  up  to  date,  in  the  shape 
of  the  .50  calibre  breech  loader.  It  burned 
a  big  lot  of  black  powder,  made  a  tremen¬ 
dous  noise,  sent  its  big  bullet  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  and  some  of  them  were 
very  mulish  in  the  capabilities  as  kickers. 
It  had  a  good  safe  breech  action,  too,  with 
a  back  door  bolt  which  once  shut  compelled 
the  charge  to  exit  at  the  muzzle.  It  was 
in  many  ways  a  champion  fool  proof  arm 
and  on  riot  duty  ought  to  have  brought 
quick  results. 

When  special  officers  were  later  on 
named  to  look  after  the  rifle  practice  of 
the  various  units  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  weapons  varied  greatly  in  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  work.  The  writer  well  re¬ 
calls  how  Captain  Robins,  who  became  in¬ 
spector  for  the  Seventh  Regiment,  put  case 
after  case  of  neatly  polished  arms  to  test 
before  he  was  able  to  get  twenty  out  of 
1,200  that  he  was  willing  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  selected  shooting  squad.  The 
work  of  Captain  Wingate  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Forest  and  Stream,  a  journal  read 
by  practical  sportsmen,  many  of  them 
officers  at  Western  army  posts,  who  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  marksmanship  and 
the  rank  absurdity  of  spending  millions 
upon  a  band  of  shooting  men — so-called — 
who  could  not  shoot  and  made  no  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  learn  how  to  do  so.  The 
quickest  way  to  get  results  was  to  hold 


with  which  it  could  be  entirely  missed  by 
a  good  percentage  of  the  shooters  surely 
justified  Forest  and  Stream  in  turning  on 
its  whole  power  of  sarcasm.  Even  at  the 
start  the  excessive  calibre  of  the  arm 
chosen  and  its  haphazard  sighting  device 
fully  justified  scoff- 
ers  in  styling  it  the 
“gas  pipe,”  as  it  was 
generally  named.  It 
was  one  of  the  early 
endeavors  of  Forest 
and  Stream  to  get  a 
change  of  some  sort 
in  the  -weapon. 


a  team.  Of  course  Wingate  won,  that  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  He  did  not  jubi¬ 
late,.  but  a  good  deal  was  printed  about  it 
all  over  the  country.  But  best  of  all,  the 
Ordnance  Board  woke  up  to  the  importance 
of  weapons  of  precision  and  marksmen. 


T 


valuable  accom- 
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Reproduction  of  old  wood  cut  showing  details  of 
mechanism  of  gun  rest  used  in  Forest  and  Stream  tests 

the  pretentious  man  of  arms  up  to  ridi¬ 
cule  and  Forest  and  Stream  succeeded  in 
doing  so  by  merely  printing  the  scores  and 
sending  them  to  other  papers  all  over  the 
country  to  copy.  They  pointed  a  moral. 

The  target  then  in  use  at  the  longer  ranges 
was  a  slab  six  by  twelve  feet  with  a  bull’s- 
eye  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  the  certainty 


HE  National 
Rifle  Associa- 
t  i  o  n  was 
formed.  Interest  in 
marksmanship  grew, 
and  not  only  military 
men,  but  civilians  as 
well,  saw  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  it  as  a 
means  of  sport  and 
plishment  for  the  nation  at  large. 

With  the  National  Rifle  Association  be¬ 
hind  him  the  Captain,  who  had  become 
Colonel  and  General  by  virtue  of  his  sev¬ 
eral  positions  in  the  promotion  of  official 
rifle  practice,  reached  out  to  bring  the 
country  under  the  influence  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  There  were  Units  of  the  National 
Guard  in  other  states,  and,  on  paper  at 
least,  they  extended  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  nearest  regular  army  post  was  at 
Willetts  Point,  Long  Island,  occupied  by 
a  corps  of  engineers.  They  took  readily 
to  the  new  exercise  and  by  using  the  con¬ 
venient  range  at  Creedmoor  as  a  practise 
ground,  readily  became  the  first  shooting 
body  and  the  most  skilful  one  in  the  whole 
United  States  army.  Challenges  began  to 
go  out  inviting  the  guard  of  each  state  to 
send  its  best  team  on  for  a  competitive 
trial  shoot ;  challenge  trophies  were  put 
up  and  the  various  states  were  shamed 
into  making  some  sort  of  an  effort.  For¬ 
est  and  Stream  represented  the  sportsmen 
of  the  country  and  called  upon  the  so-called 
military  shots  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  sectors  to  come  for¬ 
ward.  Henry  Hilton,  of  A. 
T.  Stewart  fame,  put  up  a 
three  thousand  dollar 
“Hilton  Trophy”  as  an  in¬ 
ternational  prize,  intend¬ 
ing  to  coax  the  Canadians 
from  over  the  border, 
where  there  was  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  that  a  military 
man  ought  to  be  a  marks¬ 
man  on  the  side. 

Col.  Wingate  was  am¬ 
bitious.  The  regular  army 
stood  aloof,  and  almost 
sneered  at  what  was  going 
on,  and  so,  to  strike  high 
up  he  sent  a  challenge  to 
West  Point.  The  challenge  could  not  well  be 
overlooked,  for  Forest  and  Stream  with  the 
dailies  had  a  volume  of  badinage  ready 
to  let  loose.  Riflemen  all  over  the  country 
were  waiting  for  them.  In  those  days 
shooting  at  West  Point  was  a  novelty,  and 
when  the  challenge  was  accepted  there  was 
some  lively  hustling  in  the  getting  up  of 


The  old  gun  rest,  telescope  and  screens  that  were  used  in  the 
first  Forest  and  Stream  tests  on  the  Creedmore  range 
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•HERE  is  another  little  episode  of  just 
about  this  time,  and  while  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  tell  it  at  the  expense  of  that 
same  Ordnance  Board,  it  really  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  history  of  that  period.  To  ex¬ 
pedite  this  hobby,  or  dream,  of  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  the  man  and  the  gun,  Capt.  Wingate 
had  prepared  a  primer  of  rifle  shooting,  a 
sort  of  kindergarten  course  in  making  each 
bullet  find  its  billet.  It  was  very  simple 
and  very  clear,  although  written  by  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  when  the  Ordnance  Board  wished 
to  show  its  up-to-dateness  and  there  came 
a  popular  call  for  a  regular  army  manual, 
it  simply  had  Uncle  Sam  reprint  the  bro¬ 
chure,  leaving  the  name  of  Wingate  off 
the  title  page,  and  rushed  it  around  to  the 
army  posts.  A  while  later  at  one  of  his 
pleading  seances  with  the  board,  Wingate 
incidentally  called  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  little  book  was  copyrighted 
and  asked  them  about  it.  There  was  con¬ 
sternation  among  the  generals,  colonels, 
majors,  etc.  Capt.  Wingate  was  a  sphinx, 
but  they  knew  he  was  also  a  lawyer,  and 
well  versed  in  copyright  law.  Well,  he 
kept  them  on  tenter  hooks  for  a  time,  and 
then  was  more  than  generous.  Rifle  shoot¬ 
ing  had  grown,  and  there  was  really  need 
for  a  more  up-to-date  manual,  and  Win¬ 
gate  was  the  man  for  its  writing.  He 
said  he  would  prepare  such  a  new  edition, 
thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  that  it  might 
be  published  as  a  Federal  document,  only 
he  insisted  that  his  name  should  this  time 
honestly  appear  on  the  title  page,  and  so 
the  art  of  rifle  shooting  got  another  boost 
on  its  conquering  way. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Wingate 
won  every  match  he  fought— all  save  one, 
and  thereby  hangs  another  tale.  Wingate 
had  already  found  out  that  his  men  were 
superior  to  the  weapon  officially  placed  in 
their  hands,  and  being  military  men  they 
did  come  into  the  “any  rifle”  class.  It 
was  useless  to  go  to  the  Ordnance  Board 
with  conclusive  argument.  But  there  was 
another  way  to  get  at  it.  Col.  Wingate 
brought  about  a  match  with  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  teams,  and  the  one  essential  require¬ 
ment  was  that  “service”  weapons  were  to 
be  used.  It  was  a  direct  test  between  the 
American  arm,  vised  and  approved  by  the 
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JT  would  be  wearisome  to  go  over  the 
successive  steps  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  perfection  of 
marksmanship  of  the  American  forces. 
State  after  state  fell  into  line.  The  first 
two  interstate  matches  were  between 
teams  representing  the  New  York  and 
Connecticut  National  Guards.  In  1875 
New  York  won  with  the  lead  by  181 
points,  and  in  the  year  following  Con¬ 
necticut  was  the  victor  with  thirteen 
points  advantage,  and  the  “Soldier  of 
Marathon,”  which  was  the  trophy  fought 
for,  went  to  Hartford  for  a  while. 
The  California  boys  saw  a  chance 
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Student  officers  must  know  how  to  shoot,  so  that  they  can  instruct  their  men  • 


Detterment  has  been  almost  unbeliev- 
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Men  being  instructed  in  sharpshooting  on  the  Model  Rifle  Range  at  Camp  Gordon 


Ordnance  Board,  and  other  outside  weap¬ 
ons,  particularly  those  of  English  make  in 
the  hands  of  the  rival  Canadian  team.  It 
will  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Yankee 
was  a  party  to  it,  but  they  certainly  won 
a  Fabian  victory,  and  by  losing  their  first 
match  made  the  O.  B.  perceive  that  a  rival 
nation  had  a  weapon  a  bit  better  than  the 
arm  which  that  board  had  O.K’d  for  Uncle 
Sam.  It  was  Wingate’s  only  defeat,  and 
it  was  a  great  victory,  for  it  brought  to 
the  front  a  study  of  the  big  rifle  problem 
in  all  its  details.  The  best  efforts  of  a 
group  of  experts  from  the  several  private 
arms  companies,  Winchester,  Remington, 
Stevens,  Marlin,  Sharps,  and  several  others, 
were  later  contributed  to  a  series  of  tests 
conducted  by  Forest  and  Stream  over  the 
Creedmoor  range  that  developed  valuable 
knowledge  in  regard  to  flatness  of  fire,  and 
this  study  and  experiment  has  continued  to 
this  day,  so  that  now,  in  the  expeditionary 
force  on  French  soil,  we  have  a  group  of 
men  provided  with  the  best  arm  found  in 
any  of  the  allied  or  enemy  forces.  It 
was  really  the  impetus  given  by  Win¬ 
gate  to  a  scientific  study  of  the  whole 
theory  of  ballistics,  as  exemplified  in 
the  shoulder  weapon,  that  put  several 
million  of  the  current  U.  S.  A.  rifle  with 
its  .30  calibre  and  its  w'ell  nigh  perfect 
ammunition  into  the  hands  of  our  men 
in  khaki  to-day,  and  they  fully  justify 
by  their  performance  the  “amazement” 
of  the  French  officers  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  story. 


for  a  jaunt  across  the  continent,  and  in 
1877  led  with  a  score  of  995  against  971 
for  Connecticut,  967  for  New  York,  and 
744  for  New  Jersey.  In  the  succeeding 
year  five  teams  competed,  with  New  York 
leading  with  974,  Connecticut  906,  New 
Jersey  864,  Rhode  Island  853,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  722. 

From  that  time  on  every  command,  reg¬ 
ular  and  militia,  has  included  courses  of 
rifle  fire  in  the  requirements  of  service. 
Every  post  has  its  rifle  range ;  every  state 
a  similar  provision,  until  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  conflict  over  1,800  rifle  clubs 
were  embodied  in  the  National  Rifle  As¬ 
sociation,  composed  of  civilians  spread 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The 
marksman’s  badge  must  be  won  by  the 
man  in  uniform  if  he  expects  to  hold  his 
position  in  the  ranks.  The  conditions  for 
its  winning  have  varied  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  requirements  have  steadily  been 
made  more  and  more  rigorous  and  exact¬ 
ing  as  the  weapons  have  improved.  This 


able,  and  to  Some  of  us,  with  memories 
running  back  to  the  days  of  the  Win¬ 
gate  vision,  a  look  over  a  comparative 
armory  suggests  a  comparison  of  the 
bow-and-arrow  outfit  of  the  American 
aboriginal  with  the  instrument  of  pre¬ 
cision  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
young  recruit.  (A  view  of  a  Civil  War 
battlefield,  with  the  man  fussing  with 
a  powder  horn,  wadding,  and  then  the 
bullet,  each  rammed  down  seriatim  with 
a  ramrod,  looks  almost  like  a  bit  of 
picturesque  farce  comedy,  and  yet  we 
can  find  old  G.  A.  R.  men  who  narrate 
their  personal  part  in  such  perform¬ 
ance.)  The  coming  of  nitro-powders 
revolutionized  the  art,  and  compelled 
changes  in  the  entire  contrivance,  per¬ 
mitted  the  production  of  the  magazine 
feature  of  the  current  weapon. 

So,  in  conclusion,  it  will  not  be  unfair 
to  say  that  'while  the  Goliath  Bismarck 
was  busy  in  his  ponderous  Teutonic  way 
r  laying  the  foundations  for  “Deutschland 
fiber  Alles”  in  making  the  German  sol¬ 
dier  a  non-thinking  automaton,  our  little 
David  Wingate  was  outwitting  him  by  mak¬ 
ing  each  American  soldier  a  capable  and 
efficient  little  skirmishing  army  of  one,  with 
a  perfect  co-ordination  between  the  man 
and  his  weapon,  and  now  in  the  final  test 
of  Wingate  vs.  Wilhelm  the  former  comes 
to  the  front,  while  Willie  the  Boche  heads 
for  his  merited  oblivion  of  obluquy. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  has 
never  lost  sight  of  the  importance 
of  a  nation  being  able  to  manufac¬ 
ture  weapons  of  precision  nor  the 
necessity  of  proper  training  of  men 
to  handle  them  successfully.  Under 
its  auspices  Captain  Roy  S.  Tinney 
has  built  a  range  one  hour’s  ride 
from  New  York  that  is  open  to  the 
public  where  instructions  are  given 
in  gunnery  and  where  weapons  of 
various  kinds  can  be  accurately 
tested ,  sighted  and  adjusted. 
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WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THE  DOUBLE  BLADE 

THERE  ARE  OFTEN  TIMES  WHEN  THE  DOUBLE  BLADE  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  ACCESSORY, 
ENABLING  THE  CANOEIST  TO  GAIN  HEADWAY  AND  SPEED  AGAINST  ODDS  OF  WIND  OR  TIDE 

By  JULE  MARSHALL 


A  DOUBLE  blade  paddle  consists  ot 
two  identical  blades  on  each  end  of 
a  single  shaft.  The  double  blade 
and  the  style  of  paddling  is  derived  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  Esquimo  and  his  kayak.  It  was 
introduced  into  modern  canoeing  by  Mac¬ 
Gregor  and  has  now 
become  indispensible 
to  the  all  -  around 
canoeist. 

This  type  of  blade 
permits  the  canoe  to 
be  propelled  by  draw¬ 
ing  first  one  blade 
through  the  water  on 
one  side  of  the  canoe 
and  then  the  opposite 
blade  on  its  corre¬ 
sponding  side.  While  the  patterns,  shapes 
and  styles  of  double  blades  may  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  use  and  locality,  the  method  of 
paddling  remains  constant. 

There  are,  however,  three  kinds  of 
double  blades,  with  reference  to  the  shaft : 
— the  one-piece,  the  spliced  and  the  fer- 
ruled.  The  first  kind  is  that  represented 
by  the  original  of  its  style  or  that  used 
by  the  Esquimos  which  is  cut  from  one 
solid  piece  of  wood.  The  blades  are  long 
and  narrow  and  are  always  in  the  same 
plane  and  invariably  have  special  grips 
for  the  hands.  The  spliced  double  blade 
is  also  one  piece  when  finished  and  is  so 
put  together  in  order  that  the  blades  may 
be  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It  is 
used  mainly  for  racing  and  is  favored  be¬ 
muse  it  never  comes  apart.  The  shaft  is 
usually  long  and  stout  with  chunky  spoon 
blades.  The  shaft  has  a  nine-inch  diago- 
ual  splice  in  the  center.  The  two  parts 
tre  glued  and  copper-riveted  together  and 
ire  lastly  wound  tightly  with  fish  line  and 
varnished.  Because  of  the  ungainly  length 
)f  the  one-piece  blade,  it  is  impractical 
Eor  cruising.  The  best  kind  for  universal 
ise  is  the  ferruled  or  two-piece  blade.  It 
vill  not  only  answer  every  purpose  re- 
luired  of  the  double  blade,  but  can  be 
inverted  into  one  or  two  single  blades, 
rhe  parts  are  easily  stowed  away  in  canoe, 
ent  or  locker.  They  can  also  be  used 
or  such  useful  articles  as  temporary  tent 
>oles  or  a  carrying  yoke.  The  ferrules 
ire  a  metal  joint 
mown  as  interlock  - 
ng  tubing,  one  tube 
itting  snugly  inside 
he  other.  Brass  is 
he  best  metal  for  the 
mrpose.  The  butt 
:nds  of  the  matched 
ilades  are  rasped  or 
urned  down  so  that 
he  tubing  becomes 
lush  with  the  wood, 
small  flat  head  brass 
crews  are  inserted 
o  prevent  the  tubing 
Tom  turning  on  the 


wood.  To  prevent  the  joint  from  turning 
while  paddling,  a  lock  is  made  by  means 
of  a  round  head  screw  left  slightly  extend¬ 
ing  just  inside  of  the  wood  edge  of  the 
inner  tubing  and  a  notch  in  the  edge  of 
the  outer  tubing.  (See  illustration.)  One 


notch  will  lock  the  blades  in  the  same 
plane  and  another,  90°  around  the  fer¬ 
rule,  will  hold  the  blades  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

The  blade  proper  can  be  either  flat  or 
spoon  according  to  personal  taste.  Of 
late  years,  the  spoon  blade  has  become 
the  favorite.  As  the  stroke  applied  usually 
sweeps  well  out  beyond  the  gunwale,  it  is 
considered  that  the  spoon  blade  thus  holds 
a  better  grip  on  the  water.  For  close 
paddling,  the  flat  or  straight  blade  is  pref¬ 
erable.  The  ends  of  the  blades  are  tipped 
with  thin  pieces  of  copper  folded  over  and 
riveted.  These  tips  guard  the  blade  against 
splitting  and  puckering  when  used'  for 
poling  in  rapid  or  shallow  water. 

THE  correct  position  for  paddling 
alone  is  to  place  your  weight  exact¬ 
ly  in  the  center  of  the  canoe  in  a 
stable  manner,  either  sitting  or  kneeling. 
Undoubtedly  the  very  best  power  can  be 
gotten  from  a  low  seat  with  the  feet  well 
apart  and  placed  against  a  prepared  foot 
brace.  The  brace  may  be  a  thwart  or  two 
blocks  of  wood  or  other  contrivance  screwed 
to  the  bottom  boards  or  some  duffle.  At 
any  rate  a  brace  of  some  kind  is  most  es¬ 
sential  in  maintaining  perfect  balance. 


With  your  position  attained,  you  will 
grip  the  double  blade  with  your  hands 
about  30"  apart  and  equidistant  from  the 
center;  you  will  prepare  to  pull  a  stroke 
on  your  right  side  by  reaching  with  arm 
and  shoulder  length  forward  on  that  side 
while  your  left  grip 
takes  up  a  position 
about  eight  inches  in 
front  of  the  top  of 
your  head.  Bear  in 
mind  right  here  that 
all  of  your  arm  work' 
is  practically  done  a 
full  reach  in  front 
of  you  and  not 
cramped  up  near 
your  chest.  Now 
lower  the  paddle  so  that  the  right  hand 

blade  enters  the  water  cleanly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  then  apply  the  power  gradually, 
increasing  it  by  means  of  a  combined 
pull  back  with  the  lower  arm  and  a 

push  forward  with  the  upper  arm.  This 
is  known  as  the  push  and  pu,ll  stroke,  which 
is  not  only  the  most  scientific  method  of 
paddling  with  the  double  blade,  but  is  the 
only  way  that  will  exercise  all  of  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  your  arms  and  abdomen.  Gradually 
you  will  learn  to  throw  all  weight  and 
muscle  of  your  shoulders  and  back  into  the 
stroke,  thus  making  it  easier  on  the  arms. 
Your  elbows  will  be  inclined  to  drop,  so 
correct  this  fault  from  the  start  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  up  so  that  they  are  almost  parallel 
with  the  shaft  of  the  paddle.  Finish  each 
stroke  with  the  lower  hand  about  even 
with  the  tip.  Take  the  blade  out  of  the 
water  cleanly  and  guard  against  lifting  or 
throwing  water.  It  is  a  waste  of  effort. 
Learn  to  empty  your  blade  of  water  just 
as  you  draw  it  out.  A  little  upward  turn 
of  the  wrist  will  accomplish  this. 

As  you  complete  one  stroke  you  will  find 
each  time  that  the  opposite  blade  has  re¬ 
covered  overhead  for  another  on  its  cor¬ 
responding  side.  Start  from  the  beginning 
to  have  the  upper  blade  always  feathering 
the  air,  that  is,  the  blades  will  be  turned 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  this  way, 
while  one  is  pulling  water,  the  opposite  on 
the  recovery  presents  an  edge  to  the  air, 
thereby  making  the  stroke  much  easier  by 
eliminating  air  resist¬ 
ance.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  pad- 
dler  holding  a  con¬ 
tinuous  firm  grip  with 
one  hand  and  a  loose 
grip  with  the  other 
through  which  the 
shaft  will  turn. 

You  may  now  be 
drenched  by  a  stream 
of  water  that  is 
running  down  the 
upper  paddle.  This 
(continued  on 
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SOME  THINGS  BASS  GO  SHOPPING  FOR 

THE  GASTRONOMIC  TASTES  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS  RUN  A  WIDE  GAMUT  OF  APPRECIA¬ 
TION  FROM  THE  LOWLY  WORM  TO  SPRIGHTLY  GRASSHOPPERS  AND  CRICKETS 


THE  black  bass  is  a  voracious  feeder 
for  a  person  of  his  size.  I  learned 
that  in  my  apprentice  days,  when 
upon  one  occasion  that  I  recall  six  good, 
standard-sized  minnows  vanished  from  my 
scant  bait  bucket  and  on  the  seventh  and 
last  I  managed  to  outguess  the  pirate,  to 
find  him  of  the  mammoth  appetite  nothing 
more  pretentious  than  a  bass  just  making 
the  class  of  a 
“keeper”  (ten 
inches).  This  and 
other  instances 
of  his  gluttony 
has  caused  me 
to  look  upon  his 
feeding  abilities 
in  about  the 
same  light  as  the 
capacity  of  a 
small  boy  in  the 
pie  eating  con¬ 
test  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  fair. 

With  all  his 
gastronomic 
traits  the  bass 
is  not  “finicky” 
about  the  variety 
of  his  food.  His  tastes  run  a  wide  gamut 
of  appreciation,  and  the  old-timer  after 
bass  using  natural  bait  provides  himself 
with  a  little  of  all  and  some  unknowns ; 
for  in  his  eccentric  way  Old  Man  Bass  has 
sprung  more  than  one  surprise  in  the  past 
by  appropriating  some  bait  shockingly  out 
of  the  class  as  game  fish  baits.  One  of 
these  instances  occurred  to  me  along  a 
certain  well-known  bass  stream;  I  had 
tried  them  all  during  this  particular  morn¬ 
ing  and  failed  to  raise  a  single  fish.  There 
happened  to  be  a  pile  of  fresh  water  clams 
there  among  the  rocks  where  I  was  stand¬ 
ing,  that  some  boy  fishing  for  suckers  had 
left  behind ;  opening  one  I  cut  off  a  chunk 
of  the  pink  meat  and  attached  it  to  my 
hook,  more  in  the  spirit  of  idle  careless¬ 
ness  than  with  any  idea  of  receiving  a 
strike.  Imagine  my  surprise  then,  when 
from  the  strip  of  water  weeds  along  the 
rocky  shore  something  started  away  with 
my  lure  in  the  most  businesslike  way  pos¬ 
sible  and  a  second  thereafter  I  snubbed 
him,  to  see  a  beauty  of  a  bass  leap  out 
of  the  stream,  hooked  on  my  red,  fresh 
water  clam  bait.  I  have  known  of  bass 
being  taken  on  field  mice  and  pieces  of  red 
meat;  but  as  a  general  thing  these  special¬ 
ties  are  not  a  good  proposition  to  rely 
upon.  The  bass  as  a  rule  prefers  live, 
active  bait,  with  plenty  of  colors.  In  nam¬ 
ing  over  some  of  the  reliable  natural  bass 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 

lures  I  will  mention  those  only  which  have 
proven  their  worth  to  me  personally,  and 
in  the  order  of  their  favoritism. 

THE  live  minnow  is  to  my  personal 
way  of  thinking  the  bait  paramount 
for  the  black  bass.  And  in  choosing 
this  bait  I  am  more  partial  to  the  run 
chub,  the  little,  pinkish  fellows  that  are  to 


be  found  in  cold,  clear  spring  brooks.  The 
reason  of  my  preference  to  chubs  taken 
from  cold,  fresh  water  is  from  the  fact 
that  they  will  be  found  to  have  more  vital¬ 
ity  and  longevity  than  the  same  kind  taken 
from  the  warmer  and  more  sluggish  waters 
of  the  ponds  and  bayous,  and  that  in  itself 
speaks  highly  for  any  bait  used  for  the 
purpose  of  game  fishing.  Other  good  baits 
in  the  minnow  line  are  the  black  sucker 
and  the  shiner.  The  black  sucker  bait 
has  one  point  that  argues  strongly  in  his 
favor,  and  that  is  the  toughness  of  the 
little  fellow.  He  is  also  fairly  hardy  and 
will  stand  a  spell  of  hard  casting. 

After  the  minnow  comes  the  frog  as  a 
reliable  bait  at  most  any  season  of  the 
year  when  they  are  obtainable.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  frogs  that  might  be  used  as 
a  lure — the  grass  frog,  or  those  that  will 
be  found  in  low,  swampy  meadow  and 
pasture  lands  and  favoring  the  high  grassy 
banks  of  little  spring  runs ;  and  the  small, 
active  little  chaps  noticed  making  their 
headquarters  in  the  stiff  grass  covering  the 
low  shores  of  the  streams  adjoining  the 
weed  and  brush  coves  and  the  lily  pads,  or 
a  more  likely  place  yet,  the  mud  flats  in 
the  vicinity  of  bayous  and  ponds.  These 
last  named,  the  little  bronze  colored  frogs, 
are  unusually  difficult  to  capture,  owing  to 
their  smallness  and  neutral  coloring;  when 
routed  they  spring  among  the  stiff  cover 


of  the  river  grass  and  unless  one  provides 
himself  with  a  small  net  of  light  screening 
or  mosquito  bar  it  will  be  found  almost 
an  impossibility  to  get  any  number  of 
them.  But  without  a  doubt  they  are  the 
best  bass  bait  of  the  two,  in  fact  person¬ 
ally  I  consider  them  approaching  nearer 
to  the  live  minnow  than  any  other  known 
live  bait.  In  using  the  “bronze”  frog  ex¬ 
treme  care  should 
be  exercised  in 
casting  them  as 
they  are  not  near¬ 
ly  so  hardy  as 
their  brother,  the 
spring  frog  of 
the  swamp 
grasses.  Either 
of  the  two  makes 
a  bait  that  great 
confidence  may 
be  placed  in.  The 
best  way  to  use 
them  is  in  still 
fishing  or  as  a 
troll,  either  from 
the  boat  or  cast¬ 
ing  rod  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one 
of  the  popular  patent  spinners. 

Crawfish  are  next  on,  the  bait  list, 
with  nothing  but  the  best  to  be  said 
for  them  as  a  steady  and  reliable  lure. 
Crawfish  might  be  considered  seasonable 
at  any  part  of  the  season  when  obtainable. 
I  know  old  bass  fishermen,  ones  who  come 
in  from  the  campaigns  with  record  creels, 
and  they  absolutely  refuse  considering  any 
other  bait  at  all  outside  of  crawfish. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  they  are  the 
one  high  card  in  the  black  bass’s  natural 
food.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  bait,  in  brooks  or  ponds  where 
there  are  drifts  of  small  boulders,  under 
logs  and  chunks  of  detached  sod;  but  the 
best  place  to  look  for  the  crawfish  is  on 
the  shallow  riffles  of  any  stream.  Be  sure 
to  choose  those  that  are  known  as  the 
“soft  shells,”  that  is,  those  that  are  very 
dark,  I  might  say  black,  in  color  and  when 
taken  up  in  the  hand  will  be  found  to  be 
soft  and  spongy.  These  are  the  crawfish 
that  have  shed  their  shells  and  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  the  bass.  Those  with  their  old 
shells  still  on  are  not  nearly  so  good  as 
a  bait  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bass 
seems  to  consider  them  as  more  difficult 
to  handle  digestively.  Some  anglers  use 
the  hard  shells  in  the  following  manner 
and  seem  to  achieve  good  success  with 
them,  they  peel  the  shell  off  of  them  care¬ 
fully  so  as  not  to  kill  the  bait  and  fasten 


The  old-timer  after  bass  provides  himself  with  every  known  and  some  unknown  bait 
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them  on  the  hook.  The  meat  of  the  craw¬ 
fish  is  a  clean,  pure  white  in  coloring  and 
as  a  troll  in  connection  with  a  spoon  and 
a  bit  of  red  rag  make  another  kind  of  a 
bass  killer;  although  usually  the  crawfish 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  bait  for  still  fish¬ 
ing.  There  are  various  ways  of  using  them 
in  this  manner,  the  best  I  have  found  in 


localities  where  it  is  permissible  is  to  fix 
your  sinker  well  back  from  the  bait,  say 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  and 
cast  them  well  out  to  the  places  where  you 
figure  the  bass  to  be  feeding,  allowing  them 
to  sink  and  rest  on  the  bottom,  their  nat¬ 
ural  haunts.  The  bass  when  feeding  on 
this  bait  are  well  aware  of  their  habits 
and  seek  them  on  the  bottom  of  gravel 
shoals  or  among  rocks.  By  fastening  the 
sinker  well  back  it  allows  your  bait  almost 
their  natural  freedom  and  their  activity 
attracts  the  bass ;  this  plan  will  work  only 
on  gravel  or  sand  shoals  where  there  are 
no  large  stones  or  brush  as  it  is  natural 
for  the  crawfish  to  seek  the  shelter  of  any 
protuberance,  and  should  there  be  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  about  it  will  result  in  a 
snagged  tackle.  Therefore  when  rocky, 
brush  strewn  pools  are  being  worked  it 
will  be  compulsory  for  the  angler  to  use 
a  float  for  his  bait,  being  careful  to  have 
it  just  clear  the  bottdm.  If  fishing  about 
logs  and  stumps  from  a  boat  or  the  shore, 
fish  with  a  short  line  that  will  assure  com- 
ilete  control  over  the  lure  at  all  times. 
When  the  fish  strikes  a  crawfish  he  should 
)e  given  time  before  “snubbing,”  the  same 
is  a  live  minnow.  To  prove  the  popular- 
ty  of  the  crawfish  as  a  bass  bait  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  dissect  any  of  the 
lass  taken  from  the  streams  where  this 
iait  is  found  at  any  time  of  year  when  the 
varmth  of  the  water  allows  their  pres¬ 
ence;  it  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the 
ish  contain  a  stomach  full  of  this  bait. 

TNSECTS  also  form  a  good  part  of  the 
[  bass’s  subsistence  when  obtainable ; 

grasshoppers,  crickets  and  bees  are  all 
avorites  with  the  Honorable  Mr.  Small 
douth.  The  best  time  to  give  the  grass¬ 
hopper  a  try  out 
will  be  in  the 
late  summer 
months  when  the 
streams  are  low 
and  clear  and  the 
fish  are  ready  to 
rise  at  almost 
anything  with  a 
bit  of  color  and 
action.  At  this 
time  of  the  sea- 
in  when  the  bass  are  most  active  they  have 
eaned  up  their  supply  of  minnows  and 
rawfish  in  the  pools,  then  a  large  deli- 
itely  colored  grasshopper  will  almost  cer- 
dnly  bring  results.  When  a  fish  strikes 


a  bait  of  this  kind  he  does  so  witl\  the 
same  idea  as  on  an  artificial  fly — he  takes 
it  with  the  express  idea  of  bolting  it  down 
without  any  preamble — so  he  should  be 
handled  in  about  the  same  manner  and 
should  be  “snubbed”  at  the  rise.  Set  the 
hook  into  him  as  you  feel  the  first  rush, 
otherwise  the  empty  hook  will  be  the  only 
thing  to  bear  witness  of  his  patronage. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  grasshoppers 
best  suited  for  fishing,  some  people  argu¬ 
ing  for  the  one  and  some  for  the  other, 
but  I  have  had  a  long  line  of  experiences 
and,  summing  everything  up,  can  find  no 
noticeable  difference  as  to  their  effective¬ 
ness.  There  is  one  kind  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  as  bait,  and  that  is  the  big 
black  and  gray  fellow  one  finds  hopping 
about  in  the  stubble  of  the  new  mown 
meadows  and  in  the  pastures  where  the 
grass  has  been  cropped  close  by  the  cattle. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  this 
worthless,  unwieldy  chap  as  he  does  not 
fly  at  all,  but  hops  about,  easy  to  capture. 
The  other  two  are  of  the  flying  kind,  as 
one  will  soon  learn  to  his  discomfort 
should  it  chance  to  be  one  of  those  broil¬ 
ing,  hot  days  that  settle  themselves  so 
thoroughly  over  the  unbroken  wastes  of 
the  gray,  dead-colored  harvest  field  where 
these  lively  “hoppers”  of  ours  delight  to 
disport  themselves  with  their  dry  rattle 
of  wings  and  lead  us  merrily  about  to  the 
huge  delight  of  the  harvest  hands  in  the 
adjoining  fields.  The  larger  of  the  two  is 
about  two  inches  long  and  a  dark  gray  or 
dusty  color,  the  under  part  of  his  wings 
nicely  marked  with  yellow  and  black;  the 
other  one  is  smaller,  about  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length  and  the  body 
sometimes  marked  in  a  bizarre  fashion, 
green,  yellow  and  black  stripes  circling  his 
body  and  transparent  wings.  This  is  the 
best  description  I  can  give  of  the  two,  but 
to  any  one  seeking  this  sort  of  bait  it  will 
not  be  difficult  for  them  to  quickly  dis¬ 
tinguish  them. 

The  large  dark  “hopper”  it  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  is  a  quick,  high  flier  and  if  any 
quantity  of  them  is  desired,  it  would  be 
the  best  plan  to  provide  one’s  self  with  a 
net  of  some  sort  (the  same  kind  I  recom¬ 
mended  for  capturing  the  small  frogs 
should  be  carried  at  all  times  by  one  ex¬ 
pecting  to  use  a  variety  of  bass  bait),  and 
some  close,  well  ventilated  contrivance  in 
which  to  keep  your  captives.  A  good  con¬ 
tainer  which  I  have  used  with  the  best  of 
results  might  be  constructed  from  a  heavy 
piece  of  drilling  or  canvas,  or  just  as  good, 
procure  one  of  those  muslin  bags  which 
are  used  as  sugar  containers,  and  have  a 
.draw  string  about  the  neck  of  it.  Never 
be  so  careless  as  to  use  a  paper  bag  for 
grasshoppers,  as  I  did  once  upon  a  time ; 
when  I  hunted  up  my  “hopper”  bag  it  was 
only  to  find  the  entire  side  gone  and  also 
my  hard  earned  bait.  They  are  good  at 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  seen  them  eat 
wooden  handles  of  farm  implements  nearly 
away  and  therefore  they  will  bear  close 
watching  no  matter  where  they  are  con¬ 
fined.  The  best  places  to  use  grasshoppers 
are  about  logs  and  old  stumps,  in  eddies 
beneath  banks  and  leaning  grass,  or  in  the 
feed  channels  of  the  larger  pools;  in  the 
last  named  places  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
a  float  and  drift  the  bait  down  quietly.  In 


all  events  place  the  “hopper”  bait  as  dain¬ 
tily  and  nearly  like  a  bass  fly  as  possible, 
for  they  are  the  nearest  thing  to  the  arti¬ 
ficial  bait  that  exists  in  the  natural  bait 
line.  The  pleasing  coloring  of  the  lure  and 
its  lightness  makes  it  an  interesting  one  to 
use.  A  light  fly  rod  of  four  ounces  or 
less,  light  leader  and  small  hook  are  the 
proper  settings  for  this  good  old  bait  of 
our  boyhood  achievements. 

THERE  is  another  bait  that  must  not 
escape  our  attention  when  on  the 
subject  of  insect  bass  offerings.  This 
is  the  cricket,  that  little  black  chap  who 
serenades  beneath  your  bedroom  window 
every  night  throughout  the  summer  time. 
At  certain  times  of  the  season,  especially 
in  small  stream  fishing,  the  cricket  appeals 
to  our  friend  bass  with  marked  effect.  The 
bait  is  even  a  more  delicate  one  than  the 
grasshopper,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking 
is  the  chief  drawback  in  its  favor  for 


general  work.  A  very  small  sized  hook 
should  be  used  with  this  bait,  a  No.  io 
Carlisle,  not  over  a  No.  8  at  any  rate,  and 
the  lightest  sort  of  tackle.  Crickets  are 
found  beneath  old  stumps  or  ground 
chunks  in  the  woods  and  pasture  lots  and 
are  more  difficult  to  handle  than  any 
other  bait  I  have  ever  had  to  do  with, 
owing  to  their  rapid  fire  antics.  A  bag 
similar  to  the  one  mentioned  for  grass¬ 
hoppers  will  be  the  best  method  of  •  con¬ 
fining  them  and  when  removing  one  to 
place  on  the  hook  be  careful  not  to  open 
the  bag  wider  than  just  enough  to  allow 
one  of  the  active  little  fellows  to  appear 
at  a  time.  Around  the  back  water  that 
borders  old  stumps  and  logs,  under  banks 
and  among  the  weedy  coves,  are  the  places 
best  adapted  for  their  use.  Should  the 
angler  happen  to  find  a  school  of  the  small 
mouth  gentlemen  and  use  a  little  care  with 
this  bait,  in  season  he  is  almost  sure  of 
taking  a  good  creel.  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  are  the  best  months  for  the  cricket 
bait,  when  the  streams  are  low  and  clear. 

Another  highly  favored  bait  is  the  white 
grub  found  in  old  sod  and  beneath  partly 
buried  ground  chunks  and  stumps  through¬ 
out  the  woods,  also  in  well  rotted  logs  and 
bark.  They  are  good  spring  and  summer 
bait  and  can  be  collected  at  most  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the 
year  when  the 
frost  is  out  of 
the  ground. 
They  mix  in  well  with  an  angle  worm 
offering  and  are  easily  kept  for  some  length 
of  time  without  any  special  care  other  than 
filling  the  can  or  box  where  confined  with 
pieces  of  heavy  sod  or  punk  or  rotting 
wood.  Not  more  than  one  grub  should  be 
used  at  a  time  for  covering  the  hook  and 
then  threaded  directly  through  from  end 
to  end  so  as  to  appear  natural. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 
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ANGLING  FOR  ADIRONDACK  FROSTFISH 

THE  DELICATE  FROSTFISH  OF  NORTHERN  WATERS  MAY  BE  SUCCESSFULLY  TAKEN  WITH 
HOOK  AND  LINE  IF  METHODS  ARE  ADAPTED  TO  ITS  PECULIAR  CHARACTERISTICS 

By  EDWIN  T.  WHIFFEN 


AS  an  angling  proposition,  Namaycush 
is  rather  an  uncertain  factor.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  bite,  and  sometimes  he 
will  not.  You  may  go  out  to  your  buoy 
of  a  morning,  prepared  to  finish  your  in¬ 
terrupted  nap,  and  hardly  get  comfortably 
settled  before  nibble,  yank,  wake  you  up, 
and  you  are  fast  to  one.  You  get  him  in 
and  bait  up  again,  then  clean  the  fellow 
you  have  just  caught,  or  are  half-way 
through  the  process,  when  the  antics  of 
your  rod  signify  that  you  have,  another  on 
the  wire.  You  get  chap  number  two  in 
and  start  the  cleaning  process  again,  when 
a  third  victim  falls  to  the  wiles  of  your 
lure.  Then  you  have  visions  of  a  record 
catch,  and  fish  enough  to  furnish  Manhat¬ 
tan  with  its  breakfast.  You  are  now  thor¬ 
oughly  awake;  “not  poppy,  nor  mandra- 
gora”  could  put  you  to  sleep.  You  hang 
around  your  buoy  three  mortal  hours,  ex¬ 
pecting  every  second  to  get  a  hurry-up 
message.  And  every  fish  has  gone  on 
something  that  cannot  be  called  a  strike. 

Again  you  go  out  in  the  early  hours,  and 
sit  like  a  wooden  mummy  over  your  rod. 
You  got  up  because  you  couldn’t  sleep,  or 
because  the  black  flies,  or  the  punfcies,  or 
the  mosquitoes,  or  the  deer  flies  had  de¬ 
signs  against  your  peace.  Nothing  at  all 
suspiciously  like  even  a  nibble  comes  any¬ 
where  near  your  bait.  Life  becomes  in¬ 
tolerable.  The  boat-seat  gets  harder  every 
minute.  You  are  sure  that  the  maker 
neglected  to  use  the  soft  side  of  the  plank. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  The 
answer,  if  you  are  in  the  right  locality,  is 
— Adirondack  frostfish. 

Sometimes,  when  you  are  baited  up  with 
a  minnow  or  cut-bait,  and  sitting  at  your 
buoy,  hoping  that  the  grandfather  of  all 
the  lakers  will  take  hold,  far  down  in  the 
water,  at  the  end  of  your  sixty-foot  line, 
you  feel  a  gentle  nibbling  and  pulling  that 
remind  you  of  the  time  when,  as  a  bare¬ 
footed,  freckle-faced  youngster,  you  had 
great  sport,  trying  to  catch  the  “minnies” 
that  fooled  with  the  bait  on  your  bent  pin. 
You  remember  how  they  strung  you  on, 
nibbling  and  letting  go,  playing  with  the 
bait,  and  teasing  you,  until  you  vowed  you 
would  get  one,  just  to  show  that  you  could 
do  it,  anyway.  So  now,  you  hardly  know 
whether  you  have  a  bite  or  not.  If  you 
strike,  you  get  no  result.  Can  there  be  a 
crayfish,  “crabs”  as  they  are  locally  known, 
attempting  to  divorce  your  bait  from  your 
hook?  Or  are  there  minnows  at  that  great 
depth  which  play  cannibal  and  try  to  de¬ 
vour  one  of  their  own  kind? 

IF  you  really  want  an  answer  to  your 
question,  fit  yourself  out  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rig.  A  fine  braided  silk  line, 
preferably  black  in  color,  and  about  G  or 
H  in  size,  twenty-five  yards  in  length. 
Your  sinker  should  be  as  small  as  possible 
to  carry  your  line  to  the  bottom — about 
as  large  as  the  bullet  of  a  .22-short  car¬ 


tridge.  Hooks  snelled,  number  eight  or 
ten.  Attach  one  above  and  one  below  your 
sinker  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Bait?  Cer¬ 
tainly.  One  or  two  pieces  of  canned  corn 
per  hook,  a  piece  of  squirming  angle  worm, 
or  a  small  piece  of  cut-bait,  about  as  big 
as  a  good-sized  pea,  preferably  from  the 
tail-end  of  a  three-inch  minnow’s  carcass, 
leaving  in  a  piece  of  the  backbone  and 
some  of  the  tough  skin.  Run  your  hook 
down  through  the  bait  in  such  a  way  as 
to  fasten  it  on  as  firmly  as  possible. 

Lower  away  gently,  until  you  feel  the 
sinker  strike  on  bottom,  then  pull  up  a 
foot  or  so,  and  wait — usually  not  for  a 
very  long  time.  “Nibble,  nibble,  gnaw,” 
like  the  rhyme  in  the  goblin-story,  will 
soon  tell  you  that  there  is  something  doing 
downstairs.  After  a  few  of  these  twitches, 
a  decided  jerk  will  come;  whereupon  give 
a  slight  strike,  and  then  pull  away  steadily, 
as  you  feel  something  alive  at  the  business 
end  of  the  line.  “Keep  ’em  a-coming”  is 
the  watchword;  and,  if  you  are  lucky,  you 
will  soon  see  the  cause  of  the  disturbance 
running  frantically  in  small  circles,  and 
pulling  away  for  dear  life.  Fight?  Got 
a  laker  of  the  same  caliber  “skun”  a  mile ! 
A  short  swing  into  the  boat,  in  case  of  a 
small  one,  or  a  deft  sweep  of  the  net  with 
those  of  larger  size,  will  bring  in  a  slender 
fish  of  a  beautiful  pearly  tint,  with  fins  of 
pale  pink  sometimes,  a  large  full  eye,  and 
a  rather  small  head;  the  mouth  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  diminutive  for  a  fish  of  this  size, 
slightly  sucker-shaped,  with  soft,  tender 
lips.  Hence  the  twitching,  nibbling  style 
of  bite,  and  the  instructions,  when  you 
handle  it  on  the  line,  “keep  it  a-comin’,” 
but  treat  it  “as  though  you  loved  it.”  Your 
prize  is  the  delicate,  beautiful  frostfish  of 
the  Adirondacks,  difficult  to  catch,  per¬ 
forming  like  the  sport  that  it  is,  and  in  the 
frying  pan,  gods  of  the  anglers ! — white, 
flaky — um !  Laker  again  “skun.”  Fried 


The  water  must  be  absolutely  calm 

with  bacon,  hum!  You  won’t  be  sorry  that 
you  captured  this  fellow  instead  of  Namay¬ 
cush,  or  fontinalis  himself.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  of  the  non-game  fishes, 
properly  prepared,  rival  in  flavor  their 
more  aristocratic  brothers. 


THERE  are  certain  preliminaries  4to 
be  gone  through.  You  should  first 
find  out  the  character  of  the  water  as 
to  depth  and  bottom.  Rig  up  a  heavy 
sinker  on  a  twenty-five  yard  line,  with  a 
smear  of  fat  on  the  end  of  the  lead.  You 
want  a  depth  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
on  a  rocky  bottom.  Go  out  in  your  boat 
or  canoe,  and  take  soundings  in  represen¬ 
tative  places,  until  you  find  a  likely  spot. 
If  there  is  a  conspicuous  rock,  or  tree,  or 
other  landmark  on  shore,  it  will  help  you 
in  locating  the  buoy.  Take  an  old  cloth 
sack,  and  put  twenty  or  more  pounds  of 
stones  in,  to  serve  as  an  anchor.  This  plan 
is  better  than  to  use  one  large  stone  or  a 
few  big  ones.  Tie  a  rope,  sixty  feet,  or 
so,  long,  to  this  sack,  and  attach  a  float  of 
sufficient  size  to  the  other  end.  Tote  this 
arrangement  to  the  spot  you  have  picked 
out,  and  lower  away  until  your  anchor  is 
on  bottom.  Then  adjust  the  anchor  rope 
so  that  there  is  a  foot  or  so  of  slack  line, 
to  allow  for  a  little  play  on  the  rope,  when 
the  wind  kicks  up  a  “sea”  on  the  lake.  The 
buoy  should  be  baited  every  other  night 
with  small  pieces  of  cut-bait. 

The  best  times  to  fish  seem  to  be  in  the 
morning,  from  five  to  eight  o’clock,  or  so; 
and  in  the  evening  at  about  the  correspond¬ 
ing-hours.  The  water  must  be  absolutely 
calm — not  a  breath  of  air  stirring;  your 
boat  or  canoe  must  lie  absolutely  still — or 
you  get  no  fish.  The  bite  is  so  delicate, 
that  a  slight  rocking  of  the  boat  prevents 
you  from  knowing  when  the  proper  time  to 
strike  has  come.  Hence  the  period  when 
you  can  do  fishing  of  this  sort  is  not  a  very 
frequent  one. 

The  size  of  the  catch  is  not  startling — 
from  one  to  three  fish  being  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  obtained  in  fishing  three  hours  or  so. 
You  will  get  many  bites,  often;  you  will 
haul  your  would-be  capture  through  nearly 
sixty  feet  of  water,  until  you  can  almost 
or  quite  see  it;  and  then  a  slackening  of 
the  line  announces  plainly:  “Sorry,  old 
chap ;  important  business  elsewhere ;  see 
you  later.” 

THE  capture  of  this  fish  is  justly 
esteemed  an  important  event  in  the 
Adirondack  angler’s  life.  Its  taking 
requires  fine  tackle,  a  knowledge  of  the 
waters  to  be  fished,  and  a  patience  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  motto:  “Try,  try  again.”  In 
biting,  a  laker  will  usually  make  fuss 
enough  so  that  you  know  something  or 
other  is  really  ready  to  do  business;  a 
“speckle”  will  grab  your  bait  and  start  off 
like  a  commuter’s  train  intent  on  making 
up  lost  time ;  but  a  frostfish  pulls  gently 
away,  must  be  hooked  at  the  proper  time, 
and  handled  with  all  due  circumspection, 
or  business  becomes  slack,  and,  when  you 
haul  in  your  line,  two  small  bare  hooks 
give  the  reason. 

The  frostfish,  as  usually  taken,  is  about 
(continued  on  page  614) 
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THE  RAPIDLY  VANISHING  SHEEPSHEAD 

FEW  MORE  DELICIOUS  MORSELS  OF  MARINE  LIFE  CAN  GRACE  THE  TABLE  OF  AN 
EPICURE,  YET  THIS  FISH  IS  NOW  SCARCELY  KNOWN  IN  NORTHERN  WATERS 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


LIKE  so  many  other  subjects  of  fin,  fur 
and  feather  the  sheepshead  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  in  our  northern 
waters.  Many  places  which  produced  them 
in  abundance  but  a  few  years  since  now 
know  nothing  of  them. 

That  it  is  owing  to  scarcity 
of  their  favorite  food  is 
not  to  be  considered,  as 
there  is  no  lack  of 
such  commodities, 
mussels,  shrimps 
and  all  the  lower 
orders  of  Crusta¬ 
cea  being  their 
natural  prey.  It  is 
most  rare  at  the 
present  time  to 
find  one  on  sale  at 
any  of  the  market 
places  where  in 
former  years  they 
were  plentiful,  and 
rarer  still  to  have  one  on  the  hook.  This 
condition  Seems  to  prevail  down  to  and 
including  the  Chesapeake,  while  south  of 
there  they  are  in  all  their  former  abun¬ 
dance.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  St. 
John’s  river  and  points  south.  I  have  met 
with  them  in  great  abundance  in  the  Hali¬ 
fax  river  and  in  conversation  with  fisher¬ 
men  along  all  the  points  they  are  not 
aware  of  any  growing  scarcity  of  the 
fish.  There  are  multitudes  of  present 
day  anglers  who  would  scarcely  recog¬ 
nize  this  species  were  they  to  take  one 
on  the  hook,  and  but  few  are  aware  of 
the  method  necessary  to  their  successful 
taking  by  the  salt-water  anglers. 

What,  then,  is  the  question  natural  as  to 
the  growing  scarcity  of  this  most  desirable 
species?  The  answer  is  most  difficult;  and 
contemplate  it  as  we  may,  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  netting  all  along  the 
seaboard  may  be  the  answer.  While  like 
all  of  the  salt  water  tribes  the  sheepshead 
has  its  natural  enemies,  still  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  conceded  that  this  has  caused  the 
great  diminution.  We  should  look  rather 
to  some  more  potential  reason.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  sheepshead  will 
not  remain  in  water  cooler  than  about  60 
degrees  as  old-time  fishermen  all  agree 
that  when  unusually  cool  weather  came  on 
early  in  the  autumn  the  sheepshead  always 
disappeared,  not  to  be  found  again  until 
the  following  season,  which  would  indicate 
that  they  are  extremely  sensitive.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  so  glorious  a  fish  both  on 
the  table  and  on  the  hook  should  be  grow¬ 
ing  extinct  in  northern  waters. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  oyster  reefs  in 
Barnegat  Bay  was  a  favorite  place  for 
their  capture  as  well  as  all  similar  points 
along  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  to  the 
market  men  they  were  always  most  wel¬ 
come  as  they  commanded  a  high  price 
and  the  demand  for  them  was  always 
greater  than  the  supply. 


THERE  is  quite  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  among 
observers  in  relation  to 
some  of  their  habits,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  their 
ascending  streams  above  tide-water.  Some 
assert  positively  that  they  do  so,  while 
others — the  great  majority  of  fishermen 
both  amateur  and  professional — do  not 
agree  with  the  above  statement.  Person¬ 
ally  I  have  never  met  with  one  above  the 
salt-water  limit.  That  they  do  ascend  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  inlets  is 
well  known ;  I  have  met  with  them  as 
much  as  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean  and 
am  assured  that  they  ascend  to  much 
greater  distances.  In  fact,  wherever  old 
wrecks  of  vessels  or  piling  are  to  be  found 
in  streams  which  they  inhabit,  they  with 
confidence  may  be  looked  for. 

As  to  its  spawning  habits  in  northern 
waters  but  little  or  nothing  is  known  and 
I  have  yet  to  meet  with  the  first  observer 
who  has  information  on  the  subject.  It 
is  well  known,  however,  that  when  they 
first  put  appearance  in  the  northern  waters 
they  are  quite  thin  and  flabby  of  flesh,  but 
soon  recuperate  in  these  waters.  This  fish 
takes  its  name  from  the  close  resemblance 
of  its  head  to  the  mouth  and  teeth  of  the 
sheep.  Its  incisor  teeth  are  identical ;  these 
they  use  to  great  advantage  in  cutting  loose 
barnacles  from  sunken  materials  as  well  as 
the  young  of  the  oyster  family,  of  which 
it  is  especially  fond.  The  sheepshead  is  a 
stockily  built  fish  having  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  common  sun  fish,  and  ranges 
in  weight  up  to  about  eighteen  pounds, 
although  one  of  more  than  twelve  pounds 
is  considered  a  large  fish.  In  color  it  is 
gray,  with  five  distinct  darker  bands  of 
grayish  black  encircling  its  body.  The 
immature  members  of  the  black  or  gray 
drum  have  been  frequently  taken  for  the 


sheepshead  as  the  former  when  of  from 
five  to  eight  pounds  in  weight  have  similar 
bands,  although  always  seven  in  number. 
They  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  ex¬ 
perienced  as  the  head  formation  is  entirely 
unlike  that  of  the  sheepshead  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  number  of  black 
bands  is  another  guide.  Should  the 
mistake  be  carried  as  far  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  drum  to 
reach  the  dining 
room  then  the 
mistake  would  at 
once  be  most  ap¬ 
parent,  although 
in  justice  to  it,  it 
should  be  said 
that  the  young 
drum  is  a  most 
excellent  chowder 
fish. 

Considering  the 
limited  supply  of 
this  fish  it  might 
seem  idle  to  fol¬ 
low  out  closely  its 
habits  and  the  proper  method  of  its  cap¬ 
ture  by  the  angler.  In  controversion  it 
must  be  urged  that  in  view  of  the  ever 
changing  habits  of  fish  it  may  return  to 
northern  waters  in  future  years  in  all  of 
its  former  abundance,  when  it  will  be  a  joy 
to  the  novice  as  well  as  most  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  veteran  who  so  well  knows 
the  delights  of  his  capture. 

This  fish  is  one  of  the  very  few  which 
is  known  by  one  name  wherever  it  is  met 
with  so  that  both  north  and  south  when 
the  subject  is  mentioned  there  is  never 
confusion  as  to  what  species  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  although  the  southern  custom  of 
pronouncing  it  “sheephead”  is  quite  uni¬ 
versal.  Owing  doubtless  to  grounds  over 
which  it  feeds  the  southern  fish  quite  com¬ 
monly  take  on  a  distinct  yellowish  or 
creamy  tint. 

As  the  method  of  taking  them  on  the 
hook  is  the  same  whether  in  northern  or 
southern  waters  no  special  distinction  will 
be  made.  They  are  occasionally  taken  by 
the  angler  from  the  beach,  but  in  latter 
years  it  is  of  rare  occurrence. 


THE  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  this 
fish  never  passes  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Cod  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  and 
are  rare  at  that  point,  but  as  more  south¬ 
ern  waters  are  visited  their  abundance  in¬ 
creases.  In  all  the  inland  tidal  waters 
where  good  depths  are  to  be  found  there 
the  sheepshead  may  be  met  with,  provided 
oyster  reefs  are  present  or  where  old 
wrecks  are  sunken  or  any  debris  of  a 
permanent  character  lies  where  the  cur¬ 
rent  can  create  an  eddy.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  useless  to  try  any  bait  other  than 
shellfish  for  them  as  they  subsist  entirely 
on  such  food.  Having  located  the  fish  the 
angler  should,  if  he  has  the  time,  select 
(continued  on  page  612) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


AMERICAN  RIFLE  SHOOTING 

HE  narrative  on  another  page  of  just  how,  when  and 
by  whom,  the  American  soldier  was  given  that  im¬ 
petus  as  a  rifle  shot  which  to-day  makes  him,  man  for 
man,  the  superior  of  any  fighting  force  in  the  world,  ife 
more  than  a  merely  interesting  bit  of  reminiscence. 

It  is  really  an  historical  document,  contributing  an  im¬ 
portant  chapter  to  the  story  of  the  present  great  struggle. 
It  is  with  particular  pride  that  Forest  and  Stream  tells 
the  story,  not  alone  for  the  part  which  this  journal  took 
in  bringing  about  this  important  result,  but  in  the  further 
fact  that  the  tale  is  told  at  first  hand  and  for  the  first 
time  by  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  under  whose  profes¬ 
sional  eye  the  events  spoken  of  took  place.  Mr.  Jonas 
E.  Whitley,  as  the  shooting  editor  of  Forest  and  Stream 
during  the  seventies,  was  an  almost  daily  visitor  to 
Creedmoor,  and  the  other  ranges  where  these  initial  trials 
took  place.  He  went  over  to  Dollymount.  where  the 
Irish  team  was  beaten  on  its  home  range,  and  at  Wimble¬ 
don,  he  saw  the  Yankee  shots  more  than  hold  their  own 
with  the  veterans  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

The  story,  however,  is  significant  only  as  placing  in 
a  strong  light  the  work  of  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate.  It 
was  he  and  he  alone  who  forsaw  the  importance  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  bluff  which  had  always  been  such  a  large 
part  of  American  marksmanship,  and  of  getting  down 
to  brass  tacks,  in  the  shape  of  systematic,  intelligent 
practice  before  targets  of  various  sorts,  and,  instead  of 
the  psuedo-soldiery  which  we  had  about  us,  having  a 
competent  body  of  real  marksmen. 

To-day  cables  from  the  Marne  are  telling  what  we 
hope  may  be  the  last  chapter  of  this  Wingate  work.  There 
is  nothing  noble  in  warfare.  It  is  brutality,  first,  last 
and  always,  but  it  is  apparently  necessary  as  yet. 

But  our  friend  Wingate,  with  this  one  great  achieve¬ 
ment  to  his  personal  credit  is  not  yet  an  idler.  Far  from 
it.  He  has  started  on  an  even  greater  achievement.  A 
plan  for  a  lasting  world  peace,  instead  of  a  world-wide 
slaughter.  He  is  rounding  up  the  school  boys  of  the 
land,  and  from  puny  striplings  is  turning  out  self-reliant, 
sturdy  young  scout  rangers.  The  great  Public  School 
Athletic  League,  already  in  New  York  City  alone  a  half 


million  strong,  is  extending  over  the  land,  and  the  young¬ 
sters  already  have  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  their  veterar. 
leader.  The  next  generation  will  have  even  greatei 
cause  than  we  to  give  credit  to  the  foresight,  the  energy, 
and  the  long  range  judgment  of  George  W.  Wingate. 


ARIZONA  BIG  GAME  REFUGES 

HE  sentiment  for  game  protection,  which  is 
growing  all  over  the  country,  is  increasing  in 
the  southwest  in  a  most  gratifying  way.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  five  years  ago  a  herd  of  elk  from 
the  Yellowstone  Park  was  placed  in  the  Sitgreaves 
Forest  on  the  understanding  among  the  local  people, 
especially  the  cattle  men,  that  they  should  be  protect¬ 
ed.  This  herd  of  elk  has  increased  to  near  200  head. 

Within  the  last  year  strong  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  authorities  of  Arizona,  largely  directed  by  G. 
M.  Willard,  the  State  Game  Warden,  to  establish  a 
number  of  game  refuges  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  public  sentiment  has  been  so  receptive  of 
these  efforts  that  four  refuges  have  been  so  estab¬ 
lished.  These  range  in  size  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Refuge,  which  contains  upwards  of  one  thousand 
square  miles  to  the  Mt.  Graham  Refuge,  the  smallest  0 
of  the  four,  of  probably  one-fifth  that  area.  The 
precise  area  of  none  is  known,  for  they  have  not  yet 
been  surveyed. 

These  refuges  are  all  well  adapted  to  deer,  turkeys, 
mountain  sheep  and  bear,  and  at  least  two  of  them, 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Mt.  Graham,  are  suited  to  1 
elk,  since  country  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  in  alti¬ 
tude  is  found  in  them.  It  was  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  present  Blue  Ridge  Refuge  that  the  native  elk  of 
Arizona,  a  species  distinct  from  all  other  elk,  made  their 
last  stand  and  were  exterminated  twenty-nine  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Our  only  knowledge  of  them  comes  from  a 
study  of  the  horns  and  fragments  of  horns  and  a  very 
few  specimens  of  heads  that  have  been  preserved. 

The  Arizona  Game  Department  last  spring  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Yellowstone  herd  sixty  elk  and  lib¬ 
erated  twenty-two  head  in  the  Mt.  Graham  Refuge, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Refuge.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  little  herds  here 
started  may  be  as  successful  as  those  placed  in  the 
Sitgreaves  Forest. 

His  success  in  inducing  the  Arizona  Legislature  to 
set  aside  these  game  refuges  reflects  great  credit  on 
Mr.  Willard,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  whole 
matter.  He  had  the  backing  of  Gov.  Hunt,  and  of 
certain  local  interests,  and  had  behind  him  also  the 
sympathy  of  a  very  large  number  of  people  outside 
the  State  of  Arizona.  But,  after  all,  he  is  the  man 
who  did  the  work  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  for 
what  has  been  done.  He  worked  hard,  for  he  real¬ 
ized  that  to  re-establish  game  once  exterminated  is 
slow  and  difficult  business,  and  that  the  cheaper  and 
wiser  way  is  to  save  an  existing  stock  and  permit  it 
to  increase. 

The  protection  of  small  herds  of  wild  animals  in 
areas  suited  to  them  and  sufficiently  free  from  civil¬ 
ized  occupancy  to  allow  the  animals  to  increase,  is  a 
long  step  in  the  direction  of  re-stocking  wider  areas, 
from  which  the  short-sighted  first  settlers  have  ex¬ 
terminated  the  game.  In  regions  already  barren  new 
herds  will  be  established,  as  in  the  case  of  these  elk. 
Work  such  as  this  done  by  Mr.  Willard  will  count 
enormously  for  his  state  and  cannot  fail  to  bring  him 
from  all  over  the  country  a  high  degree  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  sportsmen  and  naturalists,  as  well  as  the 
gratitude  of  the  rising  generation  of  Arizonians. 
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THE  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  CANADA 

OR  many  years  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  done 
much  to  protect  the  natural  beauties  and  the  wild 
life  of  her  territory.  She  has  established  a  great  system 
of  parks  and  is  guarding  them  wisely.  Long  ago  she 
came  to  see  that  these  parks  are  a  great  financial  asset; 
that  the  beauties  of  their  scenery  and  their  expanses  of 
untouched  nature  possess  a  money  value  for  the  Domin¬ 
ion  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  this  country  we 
are  gradually  awakening  to  the  importance  of  this  same 
fact,  and  in  Washington  time  and  thought  are  now  being 
devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  the  national  parks  of  the 
United  States. 

The  terrible  struggle  that  is  now  going  on  lends  pecu¬ 
liar  force  to  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  last  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks.  “The  fundamen¬ 
tal  purpose  behind  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
national  parks  is  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
rugged,  forceful,  intelligent  manhood.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  and  the  most  successful  treatment  a  physician  pre¬ 
scribes  for  a  patient  is  an  order  to  go  to  the  mountains 
or  the  seaside  or  the  country.  And  the  logic  underlying 
this  prescription  is  the  same  logic  which  brought  about 
the  creation  of  national  parks.  The  curative  results 
which  follow  such  an  outing  are  recognized  to  be  due  to 
the  recreation  in  the  out-of-doors  involved  in  the  trip.” 
The  outdoor  man  is  likely  to  be  in  all  respects  the  good 
citizen. 

In  the  parks  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  occur  may  of 
the  large  wild  animals  once  widely  distributed  over  por¬ 
tions  of  the  western  part  of  America.  Deer,  elk,  moose, 
sheep,  antelope  and  white  goats  are  to  be  found  here  un¬ 
disturbed  and  unafraid  in  places  easily  accessible  to  the 
public.  Canada  has  the  greatest  herd  of  buffalo  in  the 
world  and  many  of  these  it  will  be  remembered  were  sold 
to  Canada  by  a  resident  of  Montana.  This  herd,  which 
now  numbers  more  than  2,400  head,  is  distributed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parks,  large  and  small.  Recently  a  fine  herd  of 
elk  was  imported  to  Canada  from  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  Within  a  year  or  two  a  band  of  fifty  wild 
antelope  was  captured  by  building  a  fence  around  the 
area  in  which  they  ranged.  This  experiment  has  been 
successful  up  to  the  present  time ;  the  antelope  have 
thriven  and  for  the  year  show  an  increase  of  over  twenty- 
so  that  there  are  now  seventy  in  the  reserve. 

This  report  furnishes  interesting  reading  for  all  out¬ 
door  men.  Copies  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
Commissioner,  J.  B.  Harkin,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


THE  NATIONAL  CROW  SHOOT 

A  MONG  the  various  campaigns  in  the  interest  of  food 
conservation  that  are  the  outcome  of  the  present 
world’s  conflict,  the  national  crow  shoot  developed  by  the 
DuPont  Company  will  naturally  claim  the  interest  of 
sportsmen  and  it  also  promises  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  far  reaching  movement  that  this  country  has  ever 
known  for  the  protection  of  its  game  birds. 

The  arch  enemy  of  game  birds  is  the  crow,  and  it  is 
truly  stated  that  each  crow  destroys  more  wild  life  an¬ 
nually  than  the  mink,  wild  cat,  fox,  weasel  or  even  the 
human  hunter.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  sport 
than  crow  shooting,  and  letters  being  received  in  this 
office  indicate  that  the  movement  for  a  National  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Crow  Shooters  is  progressing  rapidly. 

The  pecan  growers  of  Mississippi  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  board  and  pay  for  ammunition  used  by  crow  shoot¬ 
ers.  Kentucky  farmers  are  inviting  sportsmen  onto 
their  fields  and  park  commissioners  in  western  cities 
have  arranged  to  kill  crows  because  they  destroy  young 


quail.  For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  crow  shooters  in  Canton,  South  Dakota,  and 
in  the  last  two  hunts  a  total  of  158  shooters  took  part 
and  516  crows  were  killed.  The  destruction  of  a  few 
hundred  crows  may  seem  like  a  small  thing  in  itself,  but 
when  we  consider  that  a  young  crow  while  in  the  nest 
will  consume  an  amount  of  food  equal  to  three  or  four 
times  its  own  weight  and  that  most  of  the  food  is  made 
up  of  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds,  it  is  easy  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  their  destruction  means  to  the  game  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  country.  The  number  of  sportsmen  who  go 
into  the  field  each  year  in  search  of  game  is  a  very 
small  number  compared  with  the  immense  number  of 
crows  that  are  at  work  every  day  in  the  year,  each  one 
of  which  destroys  more  game  than  any  human  hunter. 

The  National  Crow  Shoot  is  a  most  important  move¬ 
ment  in  the  interests  of  game  protection  and  every 
sportsman  should  get  into  communication  with  the  Du¬ 
Pont  Company  and  assist  them  in  the  organization  of 
this  practical  work  in  food  and  game  conservation. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS 

FIE  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  are  invited  to  look 
over  their  libraries  with  a  selective  eye  and  weed  out 
those  books  that  can  be  spared  for  our  men  in  the  serv¬ 
ice.  The  American  Library  Association  has  undertaken 
to  supply  reading  matter  to  the  men  of  our  army  and 
navy,  wherever  they  may  be.  During  the  last  seven 
months  the  Association  has  distributed  approximately 
two  million  gift  books  to  men  in  large  and  small  camps 
and  stations,  to  hospitals,  transports  and  overseas. 

Books  and  magazines  of  all  kinds  are  available;  good 
stories ;  technical  books  on  military  tactics,  electricity, 
machine  shop  work,  trench  fighting,  aeronautics,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  gas  and  such  subjects;  poetry;  biography;  books 
about  the  war;  in  fact,  all  books  that  men  like  to  read 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Library  War  .Service  Head¬ 
quarters,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  COMPROMISE  WITH  LAW 

HE  ladies  of  Petersburg,  Alaska,  recently  requested 
Governor  Riggs  to  secure  permission  for  them  to 
make  coats  for  American  aviators  and  line  them  with 
deer  skins  tanned  by  the  natives. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter,  Governor  Riggs  said  that 
he  thoroughly  approved  of  the  idea  and  wired  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  asking  permission  to  export  for 
military  purposes  skins  to  which  there  was  no  profit 
attached  for  manufacture.  The  request  was  denied  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  against  the  law  and  experts  of 
the  Department  considered  that  it  might  promote  the 
illegal  killing  of  deer.  The  ruling  of  the  Department 
in  this  matter  will  meet  the  approval  of  sportsmen 
everywhere. 


MERITING  THE  ANGLER’S  GRATITUDE 

HE  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  have 
recently  published  a  book  entitled  “The  Rangeley 
Lakes  of  Maine”  with  special  reference  to  fish  culture 
and  angling,  by  Williarh  Converse  Kendall.  We  believe 
that  every  angler  who  secures  a  copy  of  this  book  will 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Kendall,  for  it  is  a  clearly  written 
and  comprehensive  work  on  a  section  of  the  country  in 
which  all  anglers  are  interested. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  readable 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  the  result  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations  and  all  anglers  will  feel  grateful  to  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  interesting 
varieties  of  the  trout  family.  The  price  is  35  cents. 
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THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  BILLY,  A  TAME  CROW 


THE  REMARKABLE  LIFE  HISTORY  OF  A  WILD  BIRD  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  INTI¬ 
MATELY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  A  MICHIGAN  FAMILY  FOR  A  SCORE  OF  YEARS 


Photographed  at  Hicksville,  N. 
Rockwell. 


' J  ’  HE  Natural  History  Department 
•*  has  been  for  nearly  half  a 
century  a  clearing-house  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  to  all.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  send  any  questions 
that  come  under  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  Robert  Cushman  Mur¬ 
phy,  in  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 
Mr.  Murphy,  zvho  is  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  will  answer 
through  these  columns.  [Editors.] 


THE  rearing  of  young  crows  taken 
from  the  nest  has  been  successfully 
accomplished  many  times,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  capabilities  developed  by  some  of 
these  pets  is  well  known.  It  is  said  that 
tame  crows  sometimes  learn  to  talk,  espe¬ 
cially,  according  to  legend,  if  their  "tongues 
are  split.”  The  editor  is  very  skeptical 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  practice,  but 
he  has  known  of  at  least  three  crows 
which  were  raised  to  maturity  in  semi¬ 
captivity,  and  which  came  to  fulfil  in  their 
respective  households  all  the  offices  of 
watch-dog,  alarm  clock,  and  court  jester. 
A  gentleman  who  has  a  home  on  the  shore 
of  Buzzard’s  Bay  once  kept  a  crow  which 
had  made  itself  a  well-known  character 
throughout  a  large  neighborhood  and  a 
terror  to  all  the  dogs  in  that  part  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

The  following  extraordinary  account  by 
Miss  Pearl  A.  Schutz,  of  Houghton,  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  fully  substantiated  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  other  observers  who  have  known 
the  crow,  “Billy,”  for  a  long  time.  For  a 
whole  generation,  apparently,  Billy  has 
been  the  guest  and  friend  of  the  Schutz 
family,  and,  although  absolutely  uncon¬ 
fined,  has  chosen  to  return  year  after  year, 
often  arriving  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
good  saint  of  Erin’s  Isle.  Now,  moreover, 
the  crow  bids  fair  to  pass  along  his  legacy 
of  human  favor  to  a  son  and  heir !  Such 
an  account  not  only  constitutes  a  natural 
history  story  of  exceptional  interest,  but 
also  is  an  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  bird  migration,  homing  in¬ 
stincts,  and  the  whole  science  of  animal 
psychology. 

Editor,  Natural  History  Department, 
Forest  and  Stream : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  tell  you 
all  about  my  crow. 

My  father  was  very  fond  of  pets  as 
also  were  we  children.  When  strolling 


in  the  woods  one  day  father  sighted  a 
crow’s  nest  in  a  tree.  My  brother  and  I 
begged  him  to  climb  the  tree  and  see  .if 
there  were  crows  in  the  nest.  He  did  so, 
and  to  please  us  brought  us  one  of  the 
little  crows  which  was  about  a  week  old 
then,  if  I  remember  correctly.  We  took 
him  home  and  fed  him  and  made  him  a 
nest  out  of  a  cracker  box  and  some  hay. 
He  grew  quite  rapidly  and  kept  us  busy 
feeding  him,  for  a  crow  eats  only  a  very 
little  at  a  time  but  wants  to  be  fed  often. 
The  bird  grew  to  be  quite  a  pet  and  we 
prized  him  highly.  We  named  him  “Billy.” 

Billy  followed  us  about  the  house  and 
when  I  went  to  school  he  went  with  me, 
sometimes  walking  behind  me  part  of  the 
way,  and  sometimes  flying  on  my  head  and 
insisting  on  my  carrying  him.  He  also 
enjoyed  riding  on  buggy  tops  down  the 
road.  Billy  loved  to  tease  and  sometimes 
would  pull  the  hat  pins  out  of  my  hat  and 
fly  away  with  them.  Crows  are  very  tricky 
birds,  and  Billy  is  happy  when  he  can  steal 
something  from  the  house  and  fly  away 
with  it,  and  hide  it  from  the  family.  At 
one  time  after  he  had  left  the  house  with 
a  silver  knife  in  his  mouth  and  we  had 
followed  after,  watching  to  see  where  he 
would  hide  it,  we  found  several  articles 
which  we  had  missed  for  some  time  on 
the  cornice  of  the  house.  Among  them 
were  my  mother’s  glasses,  two  bars  of 
soap,  one  of  father’s  cuff-buttons,  a  ten- 
cent  piece,  some  broken  china,  and  several 
other  articles  which  I  do  not  now  recall. 
When  my  father  put  a  ladder  to  the  house 
and  attempted  to  take  the  articles  away, 
Billy  jumped  on  his  head  and  tried  to  sink 
his  beak  into  it.  This  is  Billy’s  chief  mode 
of  punishment. 

Billy  enjoys  his  bath.  When  he  wants 
a  bath  he  pulls  mother  by  the  apron  to  the 
wash  basin  and  spreads  out  his  wings  and 
talks  to  her.  He  bathes  by  the  hour  at 
times. 

This  pet  is  very  fond  of  strawberries. 
We  had  a  patch  of  cultivated  strawberries 
in  our  back-garden  which  the  crow  claimed 
as  his  own.  He  did  not  approve  of  any¬ 
body  but  himself  picking  these  berries,  and 
was  more  prejudiced  against  my  father 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  If  father  at¬ 
tempted  to  pick  and  eat  berries  out  of  this 
patch,  Billy  would  chase  him  out,  and  if 
father  refused  to  go  he  always  got  the 
worst  of  it. 

Billy  was  also  fond  of  butter,  and  one 
day  when  I  came  home  from  shopping  I 
laid  two  pounds  of  butter  on  the  kitchen 
table.  I  had  no  sooner  turned  my  back 
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when  the  crow  flew  in  the  open  door,  ate 
one  pound  all  up,  and  was  about  to  start 
on  the  second  pad  when  my  mother  caught 
him  in  the  act  and  slapped  him  and  threw 
him  out.  He  must  have  thought  that  “re¬ 
venge  is  sweet,”  as  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  thereafter  we  found  him  sitting 
out  on  the  front  porch  where  he  had 
picked  mother’s  Easter  lily  down  to  the 
ground.  He  was  cawing  as  though  calling 
for  her  to  come  out  and  see  what  he  had 
done. 

Billy  likes  to  mimic.  When  the  chickens 
cackle  he  cackles  too,  and  succeeds  so  well 
that  it  is  rather  hard  to  tell  which  is  the 
crow  and  which  the  chicken.  He  is  quite 
an  acrobat  also.  He  hangs  on  the  clothes 
line  with  his  feet,  lets  his  body  drop,  and 
swings  in  that  position  sometimes  half  an 
hour  at  a  time. 

BILLY  is  an  early  bird  and  calls  for  his 
breakfast  at  4:30  A.  M.  We  have 
nailed  a  board  to  the  fence  post  and 
this  is  his  table.  If  we  forget  to  put  his 
breakfast  out  the  night  previous,  we  suffer 
next  morning  until  we  get  up  and  get  him 
something  to  eat. 

He  came  to  the  house  the  other  day  and 
called  and  made  such  a  fuss  that  my  sister 
thought  something  must  be  wrong,  so  she 
went  out  into  the  yard ;  he  flew  toward 
the  woods  where  he  has  his  nest  and  she 
followed  after.  There  under  the  tree  in 
which  he  had  built  his  nest  lay  one  of  his 
little  ones.  My  sister  picked  him  up  and 
brought  him  home.  We  are  now  raising 
him  as  we  did  Billy.  Billy  is  perfectly 
content  since  he  knows  that  we  have  the 
little  one.  He  comes  to  the  house  and 
calls  on  him  and  evidently  is  trying  to  get 
the  little  fellow  to  come  with  him,  but  the 
baby  crow  runs  for  the  house  when  his 
mother  (or  father,  we  know  not  which) 
comes. 

The  first  year  we  had  Billy  he  went  away 
in  the  fall  with  the  other  crows,  but  the 
second  year  he  stayed  with  us  all  winter. 
Somebody  had  caught  him  and  painted 
his  wings  with  white-lead,  and  it  wasn’t 
possible  for  him  to  go  away  with  his  pals 
on  that  account.  Every  year  since  that 
time,  however,  he  has  gone  away  with  the 
other  crows.  He  generally  goes  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  for  three  years 
in  succession  came  back  home  on  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  day.  He  always  comes  in  March. 

Some  people  think  that  it  is  a  different 
crow  each  year,  saying  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  same  crow  to  return  each 
year  and  find  the  house ;  but  we  know  it 
is  our  same  old  crow,  for  one  day  when 
my  sister  was  washing  he  ran  in  under 
her  feet  as  she  was  leaving  the  house  with 
the  wash-tub  in  her  hands  and  she  didn’t 
see  him.  By  stepping  on  his  foot  she  crip¬ 
pled  it,  and  it  is  still  in  that  same  crippled 
position.  Making  a  guess  at  his  age  my 
mother  says  he  is  twenty  years  old  or 
thereabouts!  She  is  uncertain  about  his 
exact  age. 

I  have  several  pictures  of  this  crow  but 
cannot  at  the  present  time  locate  them. 
I  will  look  for  them  again,  and  if  I  find 
them  send  same  to  you.  If  not,  I  will 
take  some  more  pictures  of  him  and  send 
you  some  of  them.  He  is  not  as  tame  now 
as  he  was  the  first  couple  of  years  we 


IV. — The  Do witcher 
N  its  very  long  bill,  comparatively  short 
legs,  and  dark  colors  when  in  our  lati¬ 
tude,  the  Dowitcher  resembles  the  Wil¬ 
son’s  Snipe,  though  its  true  affinities  lie 
rather  with  the  more  littoral  species  of 
Limicolcc  such  as  the  two  species  of  Yel- 
lowlegs.  In  migrating  along  the  coastal 


marshes  in  late  summer,  it  has  much  the 
same  habits  as  the  latter  birds,  occurring 
singly  or  in  flocks  of  varying  size,  and 
coming  readily  to  decoys  set  out  by  gun¬ 
ners.  It  frequently  occurs  in  flocks  of 
the  Lesser  Yellowleg,  and  on  the  wing 
may  readily  be  confused  with  that  bird. 
The  whistled  flight  notes  of  several  of 
these  larger  shore-birds  are,  moreover, 
very  similar,  but  each  is  diagnostic  to  the 
trained  ear.  That  of  the  Dowitcher  is 
somewhat  varied  and  hurried,  frequently 
two  or  three-syllabled,  suggesting  the 
words  “dowitch”  or  “dowitcher.” 


had  him.  That  is,  he  will  not  now  come 
into  the  house,  but  he  comes  to  the  door 
and  flies  around  the  yard,  eating  with  the 
chickens  when  he  gets  real  hungry. 

Our  cat  likes  to  loaf,  and  whenever 
Billy  sees  him  running  from  the  house,  he 
chases  him  home  and  picks  him  almost  to 
pieces  until  the  cat  finally  is  happy  to  come 
back. 

I  could  tell  you  numerous  other  little 
cute  tricks  Billy  does,  as  he  is  always  into 
something.  We  hope  to  get  as  much  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  the  little  crow’s  company  as 
we  do  out  of  Billy’s,  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  raise  him  all  right. 

It  is  said  by  ornithologists  that  crows, 
in  regard  to  the  relative  size  and  weight  of 
the  brain  as  compared  with  the  body,  take 


The  Dowitcher’s  most  characteristic 
flight  mark  is  a  long  white  diamond  in  the 
center  of  its  dark  back.  This  mark  is  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  feathers  when  the  bird 
alights,  or  in  the  dead  bird,  and  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  in  a  stuffed  skin.  Adults 
in  summer  have  the  underparts  more  or 
less  red ;  young  on  the  southward  migra¬ 


tion  have  the  same  buffy,  and  also  have  a 
characteristic  grayish  posterior  border  to 
the  wing.  The  winter  plumage  is  sand- 
gray  like  that  of  the  Yellowlegs  and  others. 

Perhaps  from  its  gentleness  and  its 
habit  of  bunching  over  decoys,  this  is  one 
of  the  shore  birds  whose  numbers  have 
been  greatly  depleted.  A  western  race  of 
the  Dowitcher,  with  an  even  longer  bill 
than  our  bird  of  the  eastern  marshes,  mi¬ 
grates  along  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  some¬ 
times  found  in  the  East,  but  this  occur¬ 
rence  is  rare.  The  dowitcher  is  a  delicious 
table  morsel  and  ornithologically  a  snipe. 


a  high  and  exceptional  position.  I  can 
vouch  for  the  high  and  exceptional  intel¬ 
ligence  of  Billy,  whose  tricks  and  mischief 
have  kept  the  whole  family  interested  and 
amused,  and  oftentimes  provoked,  for  a 
period  extending  over  twenty  years.  If 
the  little  crow  has  inherited  his  parent’s 
cleverness,  we  look  forward  to  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  from  him. 

Although  the  crow  is  extremely  intelli¬ 
gent  and  does  some  good  in  extirpating  the 
larvae  of  destructive  insects  and  field  mice, 
they  also  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of 
valuable  insectiverous  and  game  birds. 

If  at  any  time  you  desire  any  more  in¬ 
formation  concerning  my  crow,  just  drop 
me  a  line  in  care  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
and  your  letter  will  be  answered  promptly. 


Dowitcher  and  Oxeye.  Photographed  by  J.  T.  Nichols  at  Mastic,  Long  Island 
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THE  MIGRATORY  BIRD  TREATY  ACT 

|REGULATIONSTPASSED  through  long  and  patient  efforts  of  prominent  sportsmen, 

LED  BY  GEORGE  SHIRAS,  3rd,  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


WHEREAS,  Section  three  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  July 
third,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight¬ 
een,  entitled  “An  Act  to  give  effect  to  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  protection  of  migra¬ 
tory  birds  concluded  at  Washington, 
August  sixteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixteen,  and  for  other  purposes”  (Public 
No.  186 — 65th  Congress),  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“That  subject  to  the  provisions  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
convention,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  and  directed,  from  time  to 
time,  having  due  regard  to  the  zones  of 
temperature  and  to  the  distribution,  abun¬ 
dance,  economic  value,  breeding  habits, 
and  times  and  lines  of  migratory  flight  of 
such  birds,  to  determine  when,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  if  at  all,  and  by  what  means,  it  is 
compatible  with  the  terms  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  allow  hunting,  taking,  capture,  kill¬ 
ing,  sale,  purchase,  shipment,  transporta¬ 
tion,  carriage,  or  export  of  any  such 
bird,  or  any  part,  nest,  or  egg  thereof, 
and  to  adopt  suitable  regulations  permit¬ 
ting  and  governing  the  same,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  determinations,  which 
regulations  shall  become  affective  when 
approved  by  the  President.” 

AND,  WHEREAS,  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  pursuant  to  said  section  and 
having  due  regard  to  the  zones  of  temper¬ 
ature  and  to  the  distribution,  abundance, 
economic  value,  breeding  habits,  and  times 
and  lines  of  migratory  flight  of  migratory 
birds  included  in  the  terms  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  the'  protection  of  migratory 
birds  concluded  August  sixteenth,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  sixteen,  has  determined 
when,  to  what  extent,  and  by  what  means 
it  is  compatible  with  the  terms  of  said 
convention  to  allow  hunting,  taking,  cap¬ 
ture,  killing,  possession,  sale,  purchase, 
shipment,  transportation,  carriage,  and  ex¬ 
port  of  such  birds  and  parts  thereof  and 
their  nests  and  eggs,  and  in  accordance 
with  such  determinations  has  adopted  and 
submitted  to  me  for  approval  regulations, 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
determined  to  be  suitable  regulations,  per¬ 
mitting  and  governing  hunting,  taking, 
capture,  killing,  possession,  sale,  purchase, 
shipment,  transportation,  carriage,  and  ex¬ 
port  of  said  birds  and  parts  thereof  and 
their  nests  and  eggs,  which  said  regula¬ 
tions  are  as  follows : 

Regulations,  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 

Regulation  i. — Definitions  of  Migratory 
Birds.  Migratory  birds,  included  in  the 
terms  of  the  convention  between  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  migratory  birds,  concluded  Au¬ 
gust  16,  1916,  are  as  follows : 

I.  Migratory  game  birds: 

(a)  Anatidce,  or  waterfowl,  including 
brant,  wild  ducks,  geese,  and  swans. 
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( b )  Gruidce,  or  cranes,  including  little 
brown,  sandhill,  and  whooping  cranes. 

(c)  Rallida,  or  rails,  including  coots, 
gallinules,  and  sora  and  other  rails. 

(d)  Limicolce,  or  shorebirds,  including 
avocets,  curlew,  dowitchers,  godwits,  knots, 
oyster  catchers,  phalaropes,  plovers,  sand¬ 
pipers,  snipe,  stilts,  surf  birds,  turnstones, 
willet,  woodcock,  and  yellowlegs. 

( e )  Columbidce,  or  pigeons,  including 
doves  and  wild  pigeons. 

2.  Migratory  insectivorous  birds :  Bobo¬ 
links,  catbirds,  chickadees,  cuckoos,  flick¬ 
ers,  flycatchers,  grosbeaks,  hummingbirds, 
kinglets,  martins,  meadowlarks,  night- 
hawks  or  bull-bats,  nuthatches,  orioles, 
robins,  shrikes,  swallows,  swifts,  tanagers, 
titmice,  thrushes,  vireos,  warblers,  wax- 
wings,  whip-poor-wills,  woodpeckers,  and 
wrens,  and  all  other  perching  birds  which 
feed  entirely  or  chiefly  on  insects. 

3.  Other  migratory  nongame  birds : 
Auks,  auklets,  bitterns,  fulmars,  gannets, 
grebes,  guillemots,  gulls,  herons,  jaegers, 
loons,  murres,  petrels,  puffins,  shearwaters, 
and  terns. 

Regulation  2.- — Definitions  of  Terms. 
For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  the 
following  terms  shall  be  construed,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  mean — 

Secretary — The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States. 

Person — The  plural  or  the  singular,  as 
the  case  demands,  including  individuals, 
associations,  partnerships,  and  corpora¬ 
tions,  unless  the  context  otherwise  re¬ 
quires. 

Take — The  pursuit,  hunting,  capture,  or 
killing  of  migratory  birds  in  the  manner 
and  by  the  means  specifically  permitted. 

Open  season — The  time  during  which 
migratory  birds  may  be  taken. 

Transport — Shipping,  transporting,  car¬ 
rying,  exporting,  receiving  or  delivery  for 


V 

v-r 


shipment,  transportation,  carriage  or  ex¬ 
port. 

Regulation  3. — Means  by  Which  Migra¬ 
tory  Game  Birds  May  Be  Taken: 

The  migratory  game  birds  specified  in 
Regulation  4  hereof  may  be  taken  during 
the  open  season  with  a  gun  only,  not 
larger  than  number  ten  gauge,  fired  from 
the  shoulder,  except  as  specifically  permit¬ 
ted  by  Regulations  7,  8,  9  and  10  hereof ; 
they  may  be  taken  during  the  open  season 
from  the  land  and  water,  from  a  blind  or 
floating  device  (other  than  an  airplane, 
powerboat,  sailboat,  or  any  boat  under 
sail),  with  the  aid  of  a  dog,  and  the  use 
of  decoys. 

Regulation  4. — Open  Seasons  on  and 
Possession  of  Certain  Migratory  Game 
Birds : 

For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  each 
period  of  time  herein  prescribed  as  an  open 
season  shall  be  construed  to  include  the 
first  and  last  days  thereof. 

Waterfowl  (except  wood  duck,  eider 
ducks,  and  swans),  rails,  coot,  gallinules, 
black-bellied  and  golden  plovers,  greater 
and  lesser  yellowlegs,  woodcock.  Wilson 
snipe  or  jacksnipe,  and  mourning  and 
white-winged  doves  may  be  taken  each  day 
from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set  during  the  open  seasons  prescribed 
therefor  in  this  regulation,  by  the  means 
and  in  the  numbers  permitted  by  Regula- 
tons  3  and  5  hereof,  respectively,  and  when 
so  taken,  each  species  may  be  possessed 
any  day  during  the  respective  open  seasons 
herein  prescribed  therefor  and  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  period  of  ten  days  next  succeeding 
said  open  season. 

Waterfowl  (except  wood  duck,  eider 
ducks,  and  swans),  coot,  gallinules,  and 
Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe — The  open  sea¬ 
sons  for  waterfowl  (except  wood  duck, 
eider  ducks,  and  swans),  coot,  gallinules, 
and  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe  shall  be  as 
follows : 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  New  York  (except  Long 
Island),  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis¬ 
souri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  that  portion  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  lying  east  of  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the 
open  season  shall  be  from  September  16 
to  December  31. 

In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Utah,  and 
that  portion  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
lying  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  the  open  season  shall  be  from 
October  1  to  January  15. 

In  that  portion  of  New  York  known  as 
Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware. 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  California,  the  open  season  shall  be 
from  October  16  to  January  31. 

In  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbi; 
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Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  the 
open  season  shall  be  from  November  i  to 
January  31 ;  and  in  Alaska  the  open  season 
shall  be  from  September  1  to  December 
15- 

Rails  (except  coot  and  gallinules) — The 
open  season  for  sora  and  other  rails  (ex¬ 
cept  coot  and  gallinules)  shall  be  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1  to  November  30,  except  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be 
from  November  1  to  January  31. 

The  open  seasons  for  black-bellied  and 
golden  plovers  and  greater  and  lesser 
yellowlegs  shall  be  as  follows : 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
•and  Virginia,  the  open  season  shall  be 
from  August  16  to  November  30. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Alaska,  the  open  season  shall 
be  from  September  1  to  December  15. 

In  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  that  portion  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  lying  east  of  the 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the 
open  season  shall  be  from  September  16 
to  December  31. 

In  Utah  and  in  that  portion  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  lying  west  of  the  summit 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  open  season 
shall  be  from  October  1  to  January  15. 

In  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  open  season 
shall  be  from  November  1  to  January  31. 

Woodcock — The  open  seasons  for  wood¬ 
cocks  shall  be  as  follows: 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  the  open 
season  shall  be  from  October  1  to  Novem¬ 
ber  30. 

In  Delaware,  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  the  open  season  shall 
be  from  November  1  to  December  31. 

Doves — The  open  seasons  for  mourning 
and  white-winged  doves  shall  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

In  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Ari¬ 
zona,  California,  Nevada,  Idaho 
and  Oregon,  the  open  season 
shall  be  from  September  1  to 
December  15. 

In  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Lou¬ 
isiana,  the  open  season  shall 
:>e  from  September  16  to  De- 
:ember  31. 

Regulation  5.  —  Bag  Limits 


on  Certain  Migratory  Game  Birds : 

A  person  may  take  in  any  one  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  open  seasons  prescribed  therefor 
in  Regulation  4  not  to  exceed  the  follow¬ 
ing  numbers  of  migratory  game  birds : 

Ducks  (except  wood  duck  and  eider 
ducks) — Twenty-five  in  the  aggregate  of 
all  kinds. 

Geese — Eight  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds. 

Brant — Eight. 

Rails,  coot,  and  gallinules — Twenty-five 
in  the  aggregate  of  all  kinds. 

Black-bellied  and  golden  plovers  and 
greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs — Fifteen  in 
the  aggregate  of  all  kinds. 

Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe — Twenty-five. 

Woodcock — Six. 

Doves  (mourning  and  white-winged)  — 
Twenty-five  in  the  aggregate  of  both  kinds. 

Regulation  6. — Shipment  and  Transpor¬ 
tation  of  Certain  Migratory  Game  Birds. 

Waterfowl  (except  wood  duck,  eider 
ducks,  and  swans),  rails,  coot,  gallinules, 
black-bellied  and  golden  plovers,  greater 
and  lesser  yellowlegs,  woodcock,  Wilson 
snipe  or  jacksnipe,  and  mourning  and 
white-winged  doves  and  parts  thereof 
legally  taken,  may  be  transported  in  or 
out  of  the  state  where  taken  during 
the  respective  open  seasons  in  that  state, 
and  may  be  imported  from  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  the  open  season  in  the  province 
where  taken,  in  any  manner,  but  not 
more  by  one  person  in  one  calendar  week 
than  the  number  that  may  be  taken  under 
these  regulations  in  two  days  by  one  per¬ 
son;  any  such  migratory  game  birds  or 
parts  thereof  in  transit  during  the  open 
season  may  continue  in  transit  such  addi¬ 
tional  time  immediately  succeeding  such 
open  season,  not  to  exceed  five  days,  neces¬ 
sary  to  deliver  the  same  to  their  destina¬ 
tion;  and  any  package  in  which  migratory 
game  birds  or  parts  thereof  are  transport¬ 
ed  shall  have  the  name  and  address  of  the 
shipper  and  of  the  consignee  and  an  accu¬ 
rate  statement  of  the  numbers  and  kinds 
of  birds  contained  therein  clearly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  on  the  outside  thereof ; 
but  no  such  birds  shall  be  transported 
from  any  state,  territory,  or  district  to  or 
through  another  state,  territory,  or  district, 
or  to  or  through  a  province  of  the  Domin¬ 


ion  of  Canada  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  territory,  or  district,  or  province  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  which  they 
were  taken  or  from  which  they  are  trans¬ 
ported  ;  nor,  shall  any  such  birds  be  trans¬ 
ported  into  any  state,  territory,  or  district 
from  another  state,  territory,  or  district, 
or  from  any  state,  territory,  or  district  into 
any  provinice  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
at  a  time  when  such  state,  territory,  or 
district,  or  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  prohibits  the  possession  or  trans¬ 
portation  thereof. 

Regulation  7. — Taking  of  Certain  Migra¬ 
tory  Non-Game  Birds  by  Eskimos  and  In¬ 
dians  in  Alaska. 

In  Alaska,  Eskimos  and  Indians  may 
take  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their 
immediate  families,  in  any  manner  and  at 
any  time,  and  possess,  and  transport  auks, 
auklets,  guillemots,  murres,  and  puffins 
and  their  eggs  for  food,  and  their  skins 
for  clothing. 

Regulation  8. — Permits  to  Propagate  and 
Sell  Migratory  Waterfowl. 

1.  A  person  may  take  in  any  manner  and 
at  any  time  migratory  waterfowl  and  their 
eggs  for  propagating  purposes  when  author¬ 
ized  by  a  permit  issued  by  the  secretary. 
Waterfowl  and  their  eggs  so  taken  may  be 
possessed  by  the  permittee  and  may  be  sold 
and  transported  by  him  for  propagating 
purposes  to  any  person  holding  a  permit 
issued  by  the  secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 

2.  A  person  authorized  by  a  permit  is¬ 
sued  by  the  secretary  may  possess,  buy, 
sell  and  transport  migratory  waterfowl  and 
their  increase  and  eggs,  in  any  manner  and 
at  any  time,  for  propagating  purposes ;  and 
migratory  waterfowl,  except  the  birds 
taken  under  paragraph  1  of  this  regulation, 
so  possessed  may  be  killed  by  him  in  any 
manner  except  by  shooting,  and  the  un¬ 
plucked  carcasses  and  the  plucked  carcasses 
with  heads  attached  thereto  of  the  birds  so 
killed  may  be  sold  and  transported  by  him 
in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  to  any 
person  for  actual  consumption,  or  to  the 
keeper  of  a  hotel,  restaurant,  or  boarding 
house,  retail  dealer  in  meat  or  game,  or  a 
club,  for  sale  or  service  to  their  patrons, 
who  may  possess  such  carcasses  for  actual 
consumption  without  a  permit. 

3.  Any  package  in  which  such  waterfowl 
or  parts  thereof  or  their  eggs  are  trans¬ 
ported  shall  have  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outside  thereof  the  name 
and  address  of  the  permittee,  the  number 
of  his  permit,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
consignee,  and  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  number  and  kinds  of  birds  or  eggs  con¬ 
tained  therein. 

4.  Applications  for  permits  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  must  contain  the 
following  information :  Name  and  address 

of  applicant;  place  where  the 
business  is  to  be  carried  on; 
number  of  acres  of  land  used 
in  the  business  and  whether 
owned  or  leased  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant;  number  of  each  spe¬ 
cies  of  waterfowl  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  applicant;  name  of 
species  and  number  of  birds  or 
eggs  of  each  species  if  permis- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  606) 
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A  Way  to  Find  North 

PORTSMEN  generally  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  that  a  little  knowledge  of  geol¬ 
og}'  is  a  valuable  asset  in  the  woods. 
The  lost  hunter  or  fisherman  can  orient 
himself  even  on  a  sunless  day  and  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  a  compass  by  simply  mak¬ 
ing  a  hasty  examination  of  the  ground 
around  him. 

I  must  begin  by  relating  one  of  the  most 
recent  events  in  the  geological  history  of 
North  America,  namely,  its  invasion  by  the 
great  glacier  of  the  Pleistocene  period, 
some  60,000  years  ago.  This  vast  ice  sheet 
covered  all  Canada  and  extended  as  far 
south  as  a  line  through  Washington  and 
Montana,  along  the  courses  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Ohio  rivers,  through  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  thence  to  the  sea.  The  ice  move¬ 
ment  was  generally  north  to  south.  (In 
Maine  it  was  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.)  The  ice 
covered  the  land  completely,  having  a 
thickness  of  thousands  of  feet.  Even  high 
mountains  such  as ’the  White  Mountains  in 
New  Hampshire  were  overridden  by  the 
glacier.  As  it  slowly  moved  southward  it 
abraded  and  scoured  the  land  underneath 
with  the  rock  debris  frozen  in  its  lower 
portions,  rounding  and  polishing  the  un¬ 
derlying  rock  surfaces  and  giving  rise  to 
the  familiar  rounded  mountains  which  we 
see  in  the  topography  of  New  England  for 
example.  In  passing  over  ledges  the  ice 
left  scratches,  grooves  and  chatter  marks 
which  may  still  be  clearly  seen  to-day  on 
any  exposed  outcrop  of  rock  such  as  the 
top  of  a  hill.  These  “striations”  are  best 
preserved  on  the  smooth,  polished  surfaces 
where  the  ice  action  was  most  intense, 
usually  on  the  north  side  of  a  hilltop.  They 
occur  in  sets,  being  oriented  north-south, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  deepest  portion  of  any 
single  scratch  is  the  northern  end. 

Another  feature  produced  by  glacial 
erosion  is  the  “roche  moutonnee”  or  mut¬ 
ton  back.  These  are  rocky  knobs  or  hills 
which  have  been  overridden  by  the  glacier 
causing  the  shape  shown  in  Figure  I.  They 
have  a  gentle,  smooth  slope  on  the  north 
side,  “A,”  and  a  much  steeper,  uneven 
slope  on  the  south  or  lee  side,  “B,”  where 
there  was  no  scour.  The  arrow  in  the 
diagram  indicates  the  direction  of  ice 
movement.  These  hills  are  quite  common 
in  New  England,  an  example  being  Nob- 
scot  hill,  near  Sudbury,  Mass. 

In  contrast  with  these  rock  hills  are  the 
so-called  “drumlins,”  composed  of  uncon¬ 
solidated  gravel  and  having  a  lenticular 
shape.  They  are  very  common  in  regions 
affected  by  the  ice,  especially  near  the 
margin  of  the  ice  sheet,  for  example  Wis¬ 


consin  or  Massachusetts.  Their  symmetry 
makes  them  very  striking  features  of  the 
landscape  and  hence  they  are  easy  to  rec¬ 
ognize.  They  have  been  overridden  by  the 
ice  and  often  have  a  gentler  slope  on  the 
north  side.  Their  long  axes  normally 
trend  north  and  south.  (See  Figure  2.) 


Examples  are  all  the  hills  in  Boston,  Mass., 
such  as  Beacon  Hill  and  the  island  in  Bos¬ 
ton  Harbor. 

Although  the  foregoing  methods  of  find¬ 
ing  north  are  not  absolutely  accurate  I 
submit  them  with  the  conviction  that  they 
will  be  of  service  to  the  lost  sportsman, 
as  they  have  been  to  me. 

Rolf  A.  Schroeder,  Brookline,  Mass. 


A  Hint  for  Chicken  Hunters 

ERE  is  a  hint  for  hunters  of  prairie 
chicken  or  ducks  or  grouse.  Walk¬ 
ing  through  the  wild  grass  of  the  plains  is 
very  hard  on  shoes  which  have  soared  so 
in  price  during  the  last  few  years  that  they 
are  precious  objects  and  need  to  be  taken 
care  of  if  one  would  get  his  money’s  worth 
of  wear  out  of  them.  Take  a  strip  of 
leather  about  4  inches  long  by  inch  wide 
and  tack  it  around  the  sole  of  the  shoe 
like  the  brass-bound  boot  of  early  boyhood 
days.  There  is  a  party  of  surveyors  here 
in  Nebraska  now  restaking  the  country 
and  they  all  have  their  shoes  fixed  this  way. 


The  “skeeters”  are  thick  out  here  about 

bedtime,  so  I  get  my  relief  this  way.  M - 

sent  out  to  me  a  four  foot  square  of  mos¬ 
quito  bar.  This  I  suspend  over  my  head 
by  a  cord  sewed  into  the  tent  and  tied  to 
the  middle  of  the  netting  so  that  it  hangs 
about  a  foot  above  my  head  and  drapes 
itself  out  on  all  sides.  And  to  smoke  out 
the  tent  I  made  a  smudge-pot  from  a  gal¬ 
lon  tin  bucket  punched  full  of  holes  and 
a  wire  handle  fixed  in.  When  I  get  ready 
for  smoking  operations  I  fill  the  bucket 
full  of  hay,  then  turn  it  upside  down  and 
light  it;  if  it  blazes  up  instead  of  smok¬ 
ing  it  is  a  sign  the  hay  is  too  dry,  so  I  just 
dampen  it  a  little.  It  is  in  big  demand 
among  the  boys  on  some  hot  nights  and 
can  be  carried  front  tent  to  tent.  But  I 
sleep  sound  under  my  skeeter-bar ! 

Here  is  a  trick  to  get  a  light  from  a 
friends  cigarette  that  is  used  a  great  deal 
by  the  boys  when  riding.  Let  the  friend 
hold  his  cigarette  with  his  little  finger  ex¬ 
tended  so  it  rests  against  the  knuckle  of 
the  hand  in  which  you  are  holding  your 
cigarette,  then  puff  away.  This  is  handy 
when  trying  to  get  a  light  from  a  cigarette 
in  some  unsteady  place,  such  as  in  the 
saddle  or  on  a  boat  or  train  where  there  is 
unexpected  motion.  It  holds  the  balance 
and  the  light  is  obtained  quickly  and  with¬ 
out  spoiling  the  friend’s  cigarette. 

Some  camping  outfits  contain  aluminum 
bowls  with  no  handles.  These  are  handy 
to  pack  because  they  nest  so  easily  but  are 
very  awkward  to  use,  especially  if  full  of 
hot  soup  or  coffee.  In  the  morning  I  al¬ 
ways  like  a  big  bowl  of  hot  coffee  with 
mouthful-size  pieces  of  bread  floating 
therein  and  it  was  a  problem  to  manage  it 
without  scalding  my  fingers  until  I  hit 
upon  the  trick  of  setting  the  bowl  in  a 
small  handled  tin  cup.  Then  it  was  no 
more  trouble.  One  cup  will  answer  for 
several  bowls  as  they  are  nearly  the  same 
diameter  at  the  bottom. 

On  a  very  hot  day  when  you  are  over¬ 
heated  and  chance  to  strike  a  spring  or  a 
brook,  instead  of  drinking  at  once,  pour 
some  water  on  your  wrists,  or,  if  you  can, 
immerse  the  hands  and  wrists  in  the  water. 
This  tends  to  cool  the  body.  Then  take 
a  drink  or  as  many  drinks  as  you  please. 
I  do  not  think  drinking  strange  water  will 
hurt  anybody  who  perspires  freely.  Of 
course  no  one  will  drink  from  a  brook  that 
does  not  look  clean  or  that  flows  through 
filthy  surroundings.  On  some  long  day’s 
hike  I  have  sampled  no  less  than  two 
dozen  different  kinds  of  water,  from 
springs,  brooks  and  pumps. 

Jim  Ferguson,  Spade  Ranch,  Neb. 
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Another  Hint  About  Fish 

SEE  an  article  in  the  July  issue  of  your 
valuable  paper,  written  by  A.  T.  Brice, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  (The  Priest). 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  bleed  the  fish 
as  soon  as  it  is  caught,  by  sticking  a  knife 
behind  the  gills,  and  let  all  the  blood  out, 
then  take  out  the  intestines,  fill  the  inside 
with  grass,  wrap  the  fish  in  paper,  to  seal 
the  air  away. 

I  have  carried  fish  in  this  manner  150 
miles  on  a  hot  day  when  the  thermometer 
registered  92  and  the  fish  were  all  O.  K. 

We  had  just  as  well  hit  a  hog  on  the 
head  and  not  bleed  it  as  to  do  the  same 
to  a  fish.  My  experience  is  that  there  is 
no  meat  that  will  spoil  as  quick  as  fish, 
with  the  blood  left  in  it. 

Let  some  of  the  fishermen  try  this  and 
see  if  their  fish  does  not  taste  so  much 
better. 

H.  E.  Bindley,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


An  Eyed-Fly  Box 

T  HAD  long  wanted  a  box  to  hold  the 
eyed  flies  that  I  use  on  my  yearly  trips 
to  the  Neversink,  but  I  never  felt  that  I 
could  afford  the  high  prices  that  are  asked 
for  the  best  English  boxes.  So  I  did  the 
next  best  thing  and  used  my  Yankee  in¬ 
genuity  to  make  one.  I  got  a  tin  tobacco 
box — I  hesitate  to  tell  you  what  kind  lest 
you  should  think  I  am  advertising  my  fa¬ 


vorite  smoke,  but  anyway  it  opened  on  the 
side  and  had  a  wide  flat  cover.  I  scraped 
the  paint  off  this  and  gave  it  a  coat  of  a 
varnish  made  specially  for  tin — any  tinner 
can  supply  it.  Then  I  took  several  of  the 
longest  corks  I  could  purchase  and  cut  off 
several  long  strips  the  width  of  the  box 
in  length  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square.  At  first  I  used  glue  to  fasten  these 
into  the  box,  but  it  was  very  hard  to  make 
them  stick  permanently.  There  may  be 
a  glue  that  will  do  it,  but  finally  I  had  to 
resort  to  nails,  I  used  the  smallest  brads 


procurable  and  drove  them  into  the  box 
from  the  outside,  exactly  where  I  wanted 
the  strip  of  cork  to  lie.  Then  I  pressed 
a  strip  onto  the  points  of  the  brads  and 
clinched  what  protruded  above  the  strip 
with  a  tap  of  a  hammer.  To  one  side  of 


the  box  I  soldered  a  ring  (which  does  not 
show  in  my  drawing)  so  that  the  box  could 
be  slung  around  my  neck  on  a  cord.  I 
found  this  to  be  a  cheap  and  practical  fly 
box.  It  will  hold  several  dozen  flies  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  display  them  and 
make  selection  an  easy  and  speedy  matter. 

H.  L.  McKenzie,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


A  Dead  Minnow  Wiggler 

OME  time  when  you  are  looking  for  a 
different  bait  try  a  dead  minnow  wig¬ 
gler.  I  have  found  it  a  very  killing  bait. 
Cut  off  on  a  slant  just  in  front  of  the  dor¬ 
sal  fin  and  pass  the  hook  out  through  the 
under  part  of  the  body  cavity.  If  in  weedy 
waters  the  hook  can  be  run  up  through  the 
body  and  it  will  not  catch  on  grass,  etc. 
This  minnow  has  a  better  motion  than  a 
whole  dead  minnow. 

John  Grant,  Ohio. 

Lace  Curtain  for  Cleaning  Worms 

GOT  this  idea  from  a  Loughborough 
angler,  and  have  used  it  for  about 
fifteen  years.  This  is  the  method  of  using 
it.  Take  a  piece  of  very  old  'lace  curtain 
of  a  size  that,  when  wetted  and  squeezed 
up  tight  in  the  hands,  will  assume  the 
dimensions  of  a  cricket-ball,  and  possibly 
a  little  larger.  Wash  out  all  starch,  etc., 
squeeze  it  up  tight,  shake  loose,  and  place 
it  in  the  worm  bag,  which  should  be  eight 
or  nine  inches  deep.  Form  a  slight  hollow 
in  the  top  of  the  lump  of  curtain  and  place 
the  freshly-dug  worms  in  it.  They  will 
then  make  their  way  through  the  holes  or 
meshes  of  the  curtain  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bag.  Avoid  wetting  the  bag,  as  the 
worms  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  curtain 
at  first,  and  will  make  their  way  round 
instead  of  through  it  if  the  bag  is  also 
moist,  but  if  it  is  dry  they  will  avoid  it 
and  keep  to  the  moist  curtain  and  clean 


themselves  beautifully  in  their  passage 
through  it.  I  should  not  dream  of  going 
back  to  the  use  of  moss  again.  I  have 
tried  engineers’  waste,  but  could  not  get 
on  with  it.  I  got  the  impression  that  the 
worms  objected  to  the  dyed  strands  in  the 


‘‘waste.”  The  small  curled  up  nondescript 
worms  of  dirty  mottled  appearance,  which 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  soil,  become 
a  beautiful  pink  color  when  cleaned  in  lace 
curtain,  and  make  an  excellent  worm  for 
clear  water  worm-fishing  for  trout.  They 
show  up  well  and  are  tough,  and  will  stand 
almost  as  much  casting  as  a  fly. 

R.  L.  Tait,  Loughborough,  Eng. 


My  Pork  Rind  Minnows 

HERE  are  several  good  pork  rind 
minnows  on  the  market,  but  I  like  to 
make  my  own  baits,  so  rigged  up  on  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  I  took  a  piece  of  pork 
rind  and  used  all  my  skill  with  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  knife  that  I  got  last  year  from  you 
to  shape  the  rind  just  like  a  minnow.  I 
found  that  the  hook  would  pull  out  of  the 
plain  pork  rind,  so  I  used  bright  colored 
woolen  yarn  to  hold  the  minnow  in  shape. 
I  threaded  a  coarse  darning  needle  with 
red  yarn  and  sewed  through  the  minnow 
several  times  as  you  can  see  in  my  draw¬ 
ing,  and  then  pulled  the  yarn  taut  until  the 


minnow  was  bent  up  a  little.  The  hooks 
should  be  so  threaded  that  if  they  pull 
through  the  rind  they  will  catch  on  one  of 
the  yarn  stitches.  The  bent  shape  of  the 
minnow  makes  it  very  lively  as  it  is 
dragged  through  the  water.  It  cuts  up  all 
the  alluring  capers  of  the  more  expensive 
manufactured  patent  baits. 

George  Worth,  Malden,  Mass. 
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THE  SPORTSMAN’S  CAMERA  AND  ITS  STORY 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THIS  HELPFUL  ARTICLE  FOR  AMATEUR  SPORTSMAN-PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHERS  EXPLAINS  THE  INTRICACIES  OF  ENLARGEMENTS  AND  FLASHLIGHT  PICTURES 

By  EUGENE  S.  ANDERSON 


The  illustration  at  the  left  was  made  with  a  postcard 
size  camera,  of  which  the  654-inch  lens  was  not  capable  of 
giving  a  clean  cut  image  in  both  foreground  and  back¬ 
ground,  as  witness  the  blurred  images  of  the  members  of 
the  group.  This  is  a  contact  print,  not  an  enlargement,  but 
it  lacks  the  clearness  of  the  picture  on  the  right. 


The  above  photograph  was  made  with  a  2%  x  354  “vest 
pocket”  camera  whose  314-inch  lens  gave  depth  of  focus 
sufficient  to  clearly  image  the  foreground  and  distant  bank 
of  the  lake,  the  definition  over  all  being  as  good  as  in  the 
photograph  at  the  left  although  the  photograph  above  has 
been  enlarged  to  the  same  size. 


FOR  many  sportsmen  -  photographers 
the  problem  of  depth  of  focus  (which 
was  discussed  in  “The  Use  of  the 
Sportsman’s  Camera”  in  the  July  issue  of 
Forest  and  Stream )  is  a  stumbling  block 
for  many;  lack  of  depth  of  focus  is  very 
often  confused  with  poor  definition.  In 
consequence,  an  illustration  is  furnished 
with  the  idea  of  making  clear  what  great 
advantage  the  small  camera,  with  its  short 
focus  lens,  offers  in  comparison  to  the 
larger  models  with  their  lenses  of  rela¬ 
tively  greater  focus.  In  the  picture  at  the 
top  of  the  page  the 
group  at  the  left  was 
made  with  a  postcard 
size  camera,  fitted 
with  a  lens  of  654- 
inch  focus,  using  a 
lens  opening  of  f :  8, 
focused  at  50  feet. 

The  background  is  in 
focus,  but  the  young 
men  whose  images 
were  the  aim  and 
aspiration  of  the 
would-be  photog¬ 
rapher  (myself,  I’ll 
admit)  do  not  appear 
very  well  formed; 
while  I  wouldn’t  part 
with  the  picture,  it 
means  little  to  any¬ 
one  but  myself.  The 
picture  at  the  right  is 
not  similar  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  I  have 
made  no  groups  in 
camp  since  the  small 
camera  came  into  its 
own,  but  you  will  no¬ 
tice  that  although  it  is 
enlarged  to  the  same 
size  as  the  picture 


at  the  left,  and  was  made  with  the  same 
focus  and  lens  opening,  the  definition  is 
good  both  near  and  far,  the  lens  on  the 
camera  being  of  3)4  inches  focal  length. 
Not  only  from  this  standpoint,  but  from 
others  of  prime  importance  to  the  sports¬ 
man,  the  wonderfully  developed  2)4x354 
camera  of  today,  with  an  anastigmat  lens, 
is  a  very  fine  selection  where  a  record 
suitable  for  story  telling  and  reproduction 
in  a  magazine,  is  desired. 

The  great  depth  of  focus  of  the  little 
lens  in  the  small  camera  has  other  advan¬ 


tages.  Oftentimes  a  snapshot  must  be 
made  in  a  hurry — there  is  hardly  time  to 
focus.  So  if  the  lens  opening  is  already 
set  for  f  :8,  the  focusing  indicator  at  25 
feet,  and  the  shutter  for  an  exposure  of 
1/25  second,  one  may  meet  an  emergency 
by  merely  opening  the  camera  and  “letting 
drive,”  with  fair  assurance  that  the  object 
to  be  imaged  is  in  good  focus.  It  is  a  big 
advantage  at  night,  when  a  campfire  pic¬ 
ture  is  being  made,  as  the  wide  open  lens 
calls  for  a  minimum  of  flash  powder — 
which  is  expensive — while  even  when  wide 
open  the  depth  of 
focus  is  sufficient-  to 
make  accurate  focus¬ 
ing  unneeded.  In 
making  a  picture  of 
this  sort,  the  main 
thing  to  avoid  is 
cross  shadows.  Place 
the  camera  about 
twenty-five  feet  from 
the  tent  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Place  the 
the  camp  fire,  with 
flash  gun  —  or  car¬ 
tridge  —  about  three 
feet  to  one  side  of, 
and  slightly  back  of 
the  camera ;  drop  a 
very  little  powder  in 
a  wad  of  paper  which 
one  member  of  the 
group  will  throw  in 
the  fire  when  the  “set¬ 
up”  is  complete.  Open 
the  lens  of  the  cam¬ 
era,  and  if  a  cartridge 
is  used  light  the  fuse. 
Then  take  your  place 
quickly  by  the  fire, 
directing  your  as¬ 
sistant  to  drop  his 


A  simple  and  easily  handled  “set  up”  for  campfire  pictures.  The  man  at  the 
right  poked  a  bit  of  flashpowder  (wrapped  in  paper)  in  the  fire.  The  man  at  the 
left  held  a  thread  in  his  left  hand,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  trigger  of  flash 
gun  back  by  camera,  as  soon  as  flash  in  fire  exploded  a  gentle  pull  of  the  thread 
exploded  the  charge  in  the  flash  gun.  This  method;  prevents  cross  shadows. 
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charge  of  paper  in  the  flames.  If  the 
flash  gun  is  used,  you  can  release  the  trig¬ 
ger  by  means  of  a  black  thread,  from  your 
place  in  the  group.  Wait  until  both  flashes 
ignite  before  moving — then  close  the  lens 
immediately  and  do  not  forget  to  wind  a 
fresh  section  of  film  into  position.  More¬ 
over,  do  not  wave  an  electric  flashlight 
around  in  front  of  the  camera  while  the 
lens  is  open.  It  is  best  to  make  two  or 
three  negatives ;  at  least,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that,  at  first  attempt,  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group  will  move  between  the  first 
and  second  flashes,  a  fact  which  the  lens 
uncompromisingly  records.  Many  simple 
and  easy  variations  of  this  arrangement 
may  be  made.  The  realism  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  depends  on  making  the  flash  by  the 
camera  so  much  more  general  than  that 
in  the  fire,  that  no  cross  lighting  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  suggest  the  presence  of  outside 
light  sources.  This  means,  also,  that  shad¬ 
ows  thrown  by  both  lights  should  follow 
the  same  general  direction  closely,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  camera. 


THUS  far  every  phase  of  outdoor  pho¬ 
tography  considered  has  dealt  with 
the  making  of  the  negative,  with  a 
few  hints  on  technique  and  story  telling 
punch.  Now  for  the  aim  and  end  of  all  that 
has  gone  before — the  print.  At  the  risk  of 
getting  in  hot  water  with  the  editor,  I  am 
going  to  cast  reflections  on  publishers  in 
general — a  boomerang  which  raps  me,  too, 
Mr.  Editor,  please  remember.  Most  pub¬ 
lishers  ask  for  “contrasty  prints  on  glossy 
paper — no  enlargements  wanted.”  In  the 
case  of  the  sportsman,  the  publisher  lets 
down  the  bars  on  the  latter  if  they  are  of 
good  definition,  as  we  cannot  carry  5x7 
view  cameras  or  heavy  calibre  Krupps  on 
our  trips.  But  in  many  cases  the  call  for 
contrasty  prints  is  misleading;  the  print  for 
reproduction  in  Forest  and  Stream,  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  not  be  one  made  so  contrasty 
that  detail  in  the  highlight  is  lost  and  the 
shadows  are  coal  black — “soot  and  white¬ 
wash.”  First  make  the  print  on  the  paper 
which  will  give  the  best  result  possible. 
Then  make  another  print,  giving  it  a  trifle 


more  exposure,  and  developing  it  until  it  is 
a  little  darker  than  the  normal  print,  but 
not  darker  in  the  highlights.  This  can  be 
done  with  any  of  the  American  made  gas¬ 
light  papers  or  on  the  printing  out  papers 
used  by  some  workers.  By  working  in  this 
fashion,  all  the  detail  is  retained  in  both  the 
highlights  and  the  shadows,  and  in  the 
halftone  reproduction  the  extra  color  will 
be  automatically  lost.  I  do  not  mean  that 
an  overexposed  and  under-developed  print 
should  be  made,  but  simply  that  exposure 
should  be  full  enough  to  allow  development 
to  a  tone  slightly  darker  than  the  normal 
print.  If  this  method  is  followed,  the  re¬ 
production  will  be  pleasing  to  you  and 
those  of  us  who  read  your  yarn  and  delight 
in  your  pictures.  And  as  a  closing  remark 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  most  gripping 
yarns  can  be  told  by  the  everyday  run  of 
that  royal  good  fellow — the  outdoorsman — 
and  that  if  he  feels  lacking  in  literary  abil¬ 
ity,  he  can  fall  back  on  his  camera  to  put 
a  punch  into  every  situation  that  arises 
when  he  is  on  the  trail. 


WOODS  LOGIC  AND  CAMPING  COMMON  SENSE 

THE  HARD-HEADED  WISDOM  THAT  TEACHES  A  MAN  HOW  TO  ESCAPE  UNCOMFORT¬ 
ABLE  PREDICAMENTS  IS  BETTER  THAN  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  ESCAPE 

By  BLACKHAWK 


SEVERAL  years  ago  a  man  sought  to 
make  himself  famous  in  print  by  so¬ 
journing  for  several  weeks,  unclad 
and  unequipped  in  any  way,  in  the  woods 
of  northern  Maine.  This  sophisticated 
wild  man  betook  unto  himself  a  state  of 
nature,  having  wagered  that  he  would 
emerge  from  the  forest  at  the  appointed 
time  decently  if  not  fashionably  clothed 
by  his  own  hands  and  with  no  injurious 
depreciation  of  flesh,  put  on  or  kept  on  his 
bones  by  his  skill  in  providing  food  from 
the  resources  of  nature.  As  these  re¬ 
sources  were  straitened  somewhat  by  the 
absence  of  firearms,  steel  or  matches — and 
the  year  was  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf — 
the  test  was  a  severe  one.  Judged  by  the 
great  amount  of  print  paper  (it  cost  less 
in  those  days,  however)  used  in  exploiting 
the  feats  of  this  intrepid  adventurer,  the 
experiment  was  a  success ;  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Truthful  James  it  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  “interesting,”  than  which  there 
is  no  more  elastic  term,  for  the  tales  of 
said  adventurer  have  placed  him  in  the 
honorable  ranks  of  Baron  Munchausen, 
Ananias,  Kaiser  Bill’s  victorious  generals 
and  Doctor  N.  Pole. 

Now,  suppose  you  were  stranded  in  the 
woods — what  would  you  do?  Perhaps  you 
have  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  day¬ 
dreaming  over  this  remote  possibility.  In 
your  mind’s  eye  you  too  have  built  pre¬ 
carious  fires  without  the  faintest  smell  of 
a  match,  have  slain  deer  and  bear  by  an¬ 
cient  Indian  methods,  captured  rabbits  in 
snares  made  of  the  fine,  tough  sinewy  roots 
of  the  spruce  tree  and  slept  in  comfort 
under  the  stars  unmindful  of  zero  weather. 
But  these  are  day-dreams — it  is  all  very 
well  to  be  able  to  do  those  things  if  grim 
Necessity  demands,  but  the  hard-headed 
common  sense  that  teaches  a  man  how  to 


be  sure  to  always  have  on  hand  matches — 
dry  matches — is  a  thousand  fold  more  val¬ 
uable  than  the  pleasant  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  a  fire  without  them.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  a  situation  in  which  a  man 
need  be  without  matches  unless  that  pre¬ 
dicament  is  brought  about  by  his  own  stu¬ 
pidity  or  carelessness.  The  man  who  is 
stupid  or  careless  in  the  woods  may  have 
to  pay  the  penalty  for  these  crimes,  but 
he  deserves  his  punishment.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  carry  a  well-filled  waterproof 
matchbox  always  on  the  person.  String  it 
around  your  neck,  if  need  be,  and  you  are 
afraid  to  place  it  in  your  clothes  for  fear 
that  some  untoward  accident  may  rob  you 
of  them.  Once  in  an  argument  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  a  hunter  said  to  me,  “The  camp  might 
burn  down  in  the  night  and  I  would  have 
to  get  out  with  no  clothes  and  no  matches.” 
And  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  him 
that  a  burning  camp  might  be  conserved  to 
use  in  place  of  matches  for  some  time. 

When  in  the  woods  use  matches  always 
as  if  the  supply  were  very  limited,  then  you 
will  never  run  short  and  have  to  use  your 
emergency  box.  Light  your  pipe  from  a 
burning  splinter  of  wood — it  makes  it  taste 
better;  do  not  build  up  a  fresh  fire  every 
day,  if  camping  in  one  spot — bank  your 
fires  as  carefully  as  did  your  great-great¬ 
grandfather  in  the  days  when  a  cold  hearth 
might  mean  a  long  trip  to  the  nearest 
neighbor  to  “borrow  fire.” 

Remember,  your  emergency  box  of 
matches  is  the  only  supply  you  can  abso¬ 
lutely  depend  upon.  Do  not  be  stupid  or 
careless  in  looking  out  for  its  safety. 

IF  one  is  lost  and  can  keep  his  head,  the 
occurrence  becomes  an  adventure.  The 
sensible  method  is  to  try  reasonably  to 
find  camp,  and  failing,  to  wander  slowly 


until  one  strikes  a  brook  and  there  make 
camp  and  await  the  coming  of  the  party 
that  will  surely  begin  a  thorough  search  for 
you  within  twenty-four  hours.  Build  your 
fire  and  make  your  bodycomfortable  in  some 
sort  of  shelter.  You  have  read  of  many 
kinds  in  the  columns  of  Forest  and  Stream 
so  you  have  no  excuse  to  offer  if  you  are 
not  able  to  rig  up  a  good  one,  even- without 
an  axe.  You  have  your  knife,  of  course. 
The  same  commonsense  that  has  taught 
you  to  carry  matches  has  said  its  word  of 
wisdom  about  a  knife.  The  lack  of  food 
may  worry  and  annoy  you — it  cannot  kill 
you  for  many  days  so  long  as  you  drink 
plenty  of  water  from  the  friendly  brook. 
You  will,  of  course,  eat  berries,  if  you  find 
any,  and  the  pungent  leaves  of  the  winter- 
green;  try  also  the  tender  inner  bark  of 
the  birch  and  the  tiny  beech  seedlings. 
The  water  will,  however,  be  your  main¬ 
stay,  so  remain  close  to  it. 

Do  not  neglect  the  fire  as  it  serves  as 
protection  against  the  mythical  bloodthirsty, 
prowling  animals  that  infest  the  most 
harmless  forest  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lost  man.  Be  sure  to  smudge  it  frequently 
with  leaves  so  that  its  dense  smoke  will 
guide  the  rescue  party  to  you. 

A  SOVEREIGN  remedy  for  the  pain¬ 
ful  skinned  knuckles  which  seem  to 
be  a  sort  of  penalty  for  the  bliss  of 
living  in  camp  is  the  limpid  viscous  liquid 
that  fills  the  “blisters”  on  fir  trees.  Prick 
the  blister  with  a  clean  pointed  twig,  place 
the  drop  of  aromatic  liquid  on  the  sore 
or  raw  skin,  bind  up  in  a  clean  piece  of 
cloth,  if  you  have  it,  or  place  a  clean 
birch  or  maple  leaf  or  a  bit  of  birch  bark 
over  the  wound  and  it  will  generally  be 
healed  over  night.  These  fir  blisters  have 
(continued  on  page  618) 
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DISLODGING  ANOTHER  PORKER 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Am  greatly  interested  in  Friend  Hulit’s 
articles,  especially  the  one  in  the  August 
magazine  and  more  especially  about  his 
adventure  with  the  pig  under  the  house, 
since  I  had  a  similar  one  with  a  hog  that 
had  taken  its  temporary  abode  in  a  shack 
and  under  the  bed.  That  was  fifty  years 
ago  down  at  Potter’s  Creek  (now  Bay- 
ville)  near  Barnegat  Bay  below  Tom’s 
River.  I  was  teaching  school  down  there 
at  that  time. 

One  day  in  June  after  school  I  went  to 
call  on  Aunt  Marcy  Worth,  an  old  lady 
over  ioo  years  of  age,  who  lived  in  a  di¬ 
lapidated  shack  not  far  from  the  bay,  and 
found  her  on  her  knees  trying  to  get  the 
pig  out  from  under  the  bed  by  punching 
it  with  a  crutch.  At  each  punch  the 
porker  would  let  out  most  ungodly  squeals 
but  wouldn’t  budge  a  bit;  but  armed  with 
a  beanpole  I  soon  managed  to  get  the  crit¬ 
ter  out  from  under  the  bed  and  out  of  the 
house,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  pro¬ 
prietress  of  the  establishment. 

Andrew  L.  Lyon,  Putnam,  Conn. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  FISHING 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  have  done  quite  a  little  wild  fishing 
of  one  kind  or  another.  I  have  caught 
Roosevelt’s  Pirhania  in  many  rivers  of  the 
Amazon  country,  and  many  varieties  of 
what  you  would  call  catfish  ranging  from 
a  four-foot  soft  skinned  fine  eating  fish  to 
an  armored  variety  which  would  defy  a 
can  opener.  We  lived  for  quite  a  while 
on  a  fish  called  Aymaras  by  the  natives 
which  for  sheer  wickedness  has  anything 
I  know  of  beaten  a  mile.  One  uses  a  hook 
about  6  or  7  inches  long  and  protected 
with  tin  for  a  foot  or  two  above  where  it 
joins  to  the  line.  A  small  or  medium  sized 
shark  hook  would  be  just  what  the  doctor 
ordered,  but  we  did  not  know  that  we 
were  going  to  encounter  them  and  so  were 
not  loaded.  However,  we  got  a  goodly 
number  of  these  fellows  ranging  in  weight 
from  eight  to  fifty  pounds,  of  course  on 
heavy  hand  lines  as  we  were  fishing  for 
food  and  could  not  carry  any  of  the  usual 
outfit.  They  have  proportionately  a  goodly 
maw  and  armed  with  triangular  teeth  after 
the  order  of  shark’s  teeth,  but  smaller  of 
course.  They  would  come  out  of  the  water 
snapping  like  a  bulldog  and  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  I  never  took  a  large  one  into  the 
canoe  without  a  precautionary  pistol  bul¬ 
let  through  his  head.  All  of  this  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Essequibo,  far  above 
where  the  head  of  navigation  ceases  on 
account  of  the  falls  and  rapids.  This  is 
water  that  probably  at  that  time  not  over 
four  white  men  had  ever  seen,  at  least  to 
get  out  and  tell  about.  And  the  chap  that 
I  was  with  was  the  third  and  I  was  the 
fourth  on  the  list. 


QUESTIONS, 
ANSWERS  AND 
LETTERS 


Lacking  tackle  and  time  naturally  I 
missed  the  sport  proposition,  but  we  surely 
found  some  queer  specimens.  I  saw  a  fish 
roll  over  in  the  water  one  night,  name  un¬ 
known,  called  by  the  Wapisiana  Indians 
who  were  with  me  a  leopard  fish.  He 
rolled  over  in  the  water,  showing  a  length 
of  four  or  five  feet  and  a  de,ep  rich  scarlet 
hue.  I  guess  that  I  had  better  stop  there 
because  you  will  begin  to  think  I  have  a 
touch  of  Ananias  fever.  This  upper  Esse¬ 
quibo  region  and  the  boundaries  between 
British  Guiana  and  Dutch  Guiana  and 
French  Guiana,  that  long  watershed  from 
the  Rio  Bronco  to  the  Caribbean,  has  never 
been  touched  by  the  naturalists  and  an 
area  at  least  half  as  large  as  the  United 
States  in  the  Tropics  is  bound  to  contain 
many  new  species. 

We  were  on  an  anthropological  trip  for 
a  university  and  you  can  also  realize  that 
we  could  not  bring  anything  out  in  the 
shape  of  natural  history  specimens.  We 
were  too  much  occupied  in  getting  out  our 
anthropological  collections  and  negatives. 
When  I  tell  you  that  we  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  out  of  an  Indian  country  with  three 
urn-burials  of  the  ancestral  Machuchis 
with  the  specimens  and  with  the  good  will 
of  the  tribe  you  may  imagine  we  had  a 
few  anxious  moments.  We  saw  several 
tribes  that  had  never  seen  white  men  be¬ 
fore  and  met  with  uniform  good  treatment 
from  them,  had  no  accidents  and  saved  all 
collections  and  negatives. 

Franklin  H.  Church,  M.D.,  New  York. 


WOODCOCK  AND  WORMS 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

In  the  last  issue  of  “our  magazine”  is 
an  interesting  account  by  a  correspondent 
who  watched  a  woodcock  feeding  and  saw 
the  way  he  took  worms  from  the  soft 
ground. 

I  think,  could  he  have  been  nearer,  he 
would  have  found  the  worms  come 
through  the  soft  soil  without  waiting  to 
find  the  hole  made  by  the  feeding  bird 
and  this  is  why  I  think  so. — After  the  Civil 
War  I  used  to  hunt  and  fish  with  a  couple 
of  young  country  friends  who  had  man¬ 
aged  to  get  an  old  musket  with  a  long 
steel  ramrod. 

When  they  wanted  worms  for  bait  they 
simply  thrust  the  small  end  of  the  rod  into 
the  soft  ground  where  worms  were  known 
to  be  and  gently  moved  it,  and  out  would 
come  the  worms.  I  was  told  that  the 
worms  “thought”  a  ground  mole  was  after 


them  as  the  rod  did  just  the  same  thing 
for  the  top  soil  that  moles  did. 

In  the  old  days  I  secured  worms  many 
times  this  way.  Thinking  this  may  be  of 
interest,  I  send  it. 

Ernest  L.  Ewbank,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

The  soldier’s  letter  to  his  dog  in  the 
August  number  of  Forest  and  Stream,  with 
the  admirable  picture  on  the  cover,  has 
touched  me  deeply,  almost  brought  tears 
to  my  eyes.  There  is  a  wonderfully  human 
sentiment  about  it,  bringing  forth  the  di¬ 
vine  side  of  human  nature  which  is  pro¬ 
jected  in  man’s  love  of  the  silent  forest 
and  the  chattering  stream.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  writer  and  the  artist. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Quackenbos,  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. 


FROM  A  BROTHER  IN  UNIFORM 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man  I  was  fortunate  enough  a  few  days 
ago  in  locating  a  copy  of  your  magazine. 
I  have  read  Forest  and  Stream  for  years 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  were  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  copies. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  our  army 
to-day  who  are  sportsmen  and  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  read  the  outdoor  mag¬ 
azines,  but  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  have 
everything  from  well-known  women’s  mag¬ 
azines  to  technical  journals  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Forest  and  Stream  and  similar 
magazines.  The  sportsmen  at  home  evi¬ 
dently  are  not  sending  their  copies  to  the 
brothers  in  uniform.  Why  not  make  a 
more  vigorous  effort  than  the  notice  by  the 
Postmaster  General  on  the  front  cover? 

By  the  way,  if  you  are  using  a  H.  P. 
rifle  and  have  any  trouble  with  metal  foul¬ 
ing,  try  the  following  solution : 

Ammonia  water  (strong)..  cup 


Peroxide  . . .  cup 

Washing  soda  .  I  oz. 


The  only  advantage  this  has  over  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  standard  solution  is  that  you  can 
obtain  the  ingredients  at  any  drug  store. 
The  solution  is  rapid  on  both  metal  and 
powder  fouling  and  does  not  attack  steel. 
It  has  not  been  suggested  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  because  it  is  as  expensive  as  the 
standard  solution,  but  it  does  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  easy  to  make  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  ingredients. 

L.  F.  Phillips,  2d  Lieut.,  I.  R.  C., 

4th  Tr.  Battalion,  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

We  have  never  published  on  Forest  and 
Stream  the  little  request  to  mail  It  to  the 
soldiers  after  you  have  finished  reading  it, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  notified  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  we  would  supply  them 
ivith  as  many  copies  of  our  magazine,  cur-  : 
rent  issue,  as  they  would  ask  for.  At  one  | 
time  they  were  taking  as  many  as  2,000 
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copies  per  month,  but  this  was  several 
months  ago.  Most  of  these  papers  we  be¬ 
lieve  were  sent  abroad. 

We  are  addressing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of¬ 
ficials  and  again  renewing  our  offer  to  give 
them  as  many  Forest  and  Streams  as  they 
can  use  to  advantage.  If  you  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so,  you  might  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  director 
to  this  offer. 

We  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  for¬ 
mula  you  have  given  us  for  removing  metal 
fouling  from  a  high  power  rifle. 

If  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way. 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us.  [Editors.] 


A  TAME  BEAVER 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Every  year  I  make  two  or  three  fishing 
trips  and  a  couple  of  hunting  trips.  I  get 
my  moose  every  fall. 

I  made  a  hunting  trip  to  “Marmiar 
Club”  last  September.  My  brother  and  I 
got  a  moose  and  I  killed  a  black  bear  on 
the  way  up  to  the  club.  Trout  are  plentiful. 
We  very  often  kill  partridges.  There  is 
lots  of  beaver  in  the  vicinity.  We  caught 
a  small  one  and  kept  him  in  the  camp 
for  a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  as  tame  as  a  dog.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  had  twenty  miles  of  portage  to 
make,  we  decided  to  let  him  go,  but  we 
had  a  hard  time  geting  rid  of  him. 

We  went  near  his  prior  habitation  and 
put  him  on  the  top  of  the  beaver  house 
and  then  we  paddled  away,  but  the  little 
one  was  crying  and  swimming  after  us. 
We  stopped  paddling  and  took  him  into 
the  canoe  and  you  cannot  imagine  how 
glad  the  little  one  was.  We  did  this  two 
or  three  times  and  we  decided  at  last  to 
go,  so  we  went  leaving  the  little  one  with 
its  companions. 

J.  Lawrin,  Quebec,  Canada. 


MICHIGAN  BLACK  DUCKS 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

The  deductions,  as  to  Michigan  Black 
Ducks,  in  Mr.  Mershon’s  letter,  published 
in  August  number,  are  verified  by  my  own 
experience  of  nearly  thirty  years’  shooting 
at  the  Monroe  Marsh  Club,  40  miles  south 
of  Detroit.  The  marshes  are  well  pro¬ 
tected  and  shot  lightly,  the  only  serious 
shooting  being  from  October  20th  to  No¬ 
vember  10th  of  each  year.  The  Black 
Ducks  have  irregularly  but  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  while  up  to  1915  the  Mallards 
seemed  to  be  about  holding  their  own.  In 
1916  and  1917  they  (the  Mallards  were 
present  in  an  abundance  almost  unknown 
before.  This  was  more  or  less  true  of 
other  varieties — but  particularly  so  of  the 
Pintails. 

Both  these  species  breed  mainly  in  the 
Canadian  Prairie  Provinces,  while  the 
Black  Duck  does  not.  The  shooting  there 
has  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  drawing 
away  of  men  for  the  Army  and  work  in 
war  industries.  Doubtless  other  contrib¬ 
uting  but  smaller  factors  are  the  stopping 
of  spring  shooting  and  the  prohibition  of 
game  sale  in  New  York.  Further,  also,  it 
is  possible  that  recent  nesting  seasons  may 
have  been  favorable. 

This  is  the  club  record  for  24  years, 


showing  the  percentage  of  Black  Ducks  to 
total  take  of  Blacks  and  Mallards : 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1885.... 

....  6 

1897- •• 

....  13 

1886. . . . 

. . . .  7 

1898. . . 

. . . .  21 

1887... . 

...  14 

1899- • • 

....  9 

1888. . . . 

, ...  14 

1900. . . 

....  26 

1889. • • ■ 

, ...  17 

1901 . . . 

....  6 

1890. . . . 

...  20 

1902. . . 

.  .  .  .  l6 

1891. . . . 

...  24 

1903. . . 

....  48 

1892. . . . 

...  12 

1904. .. 

....  40 

1893.... 

...  7 

1905.. . 

• • • •  33 

1894. • • • 

...  8 

1906. . . 

•  • • ■  37 

1895. . . . 

IT 

1907. . . 

. . . .  49 

1896. . . . 

...  14 

1908. . . 

. . . .  41 

Later  club  figures  are  not  available,  but 
I  add  my  own  individual  score  for  the 
past  five  years: 

Per  cent. 


1913 .  50 

I9M .  55 

1915  .  42 

1916  .  22 

1917  .  34 


The  Blacks  come  earlier  in  the  fall  than 
the  Mallards  and  stay  later,  but  that  does 
not  materially  affect  the  score  as  the  shoot¬ 
ing  is  very  light  at  those  periods. 

Harold  Herrick,  New  York  City. 


A  WORD  FROM  DR.  HENSHALL 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Forest  and  Stream  and  I  are  old  friends 
from  the  first  issue.  But  I  must  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  the  great  improvement  of  the 
monthly  over  the  old  weekly. 

I  am  sending  you  a  little  screed  anent 
the  “pipe.”  It  has  been  contemplated  for 
a  long  time ;  but  I  held  my  peace  until 
recently  when  I  saw  in  one  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  a  picture  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  in  an¬ 
gling  garb,  rod  in  hand,  standing  between 
two  large  fish,  and  in  his  mouth  the  in¬ 
evitable  pipe,  and  a  large  one  at  that.  It 
was  so  incongruous  that  I  thought  it  time 
to  enter  my  protest. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lard’s  capital  article  on  the  comparative 
gameness  of  the  trout  and  the  black  bass. 
He  sent  me  his  charming  book,  “Days  on 
the  Nepigon,”  when  first  published.  I  was 
much  gratified  to  see  his  portrait ;  it  seems 
strangely  familiar  to  me  though  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.  I  trust 
he  will  continue  to  grace  the  columns  of 
our  magazine. 

With  best  wishes  and  cordial  regard, 
I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Henshall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Henshall,  the  veteran  author  of  the 
"Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  and  other 
authoritative  works  on  fishing,  needs  no 
introduction  to  our  readers.  His  screed 
on  the  pipe,  mentioned  above,  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue.  [Editors.] 


ADIRONDACK  CRUISING 

J.  G.  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

We  have  referred  your  inquries  to  our 
canoeing  editor,  Jule  Marshall,  whose  re¬ 
ply  follows : 

1.  You  will  find  virgin  forest  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Scroon  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks. 

2.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  paddle  up 
to  Scroon  Lake.  The  Upper  Hudson  and 


its  tributaries  contain  some  of  the  fastest 
white  water  in  the  East.  Ship  to  Schroon 
Lake  Station  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
R.  R.  and  paddle  down  stream  with  the 
current. 

3.  The  sixteen  foot  canoe  is  all  right 
for  the  trip  but  try  to  cut  down  on  your 
duffle.  300  lbs.  is  far  too  much.  You 
can  get  it  down  to  75  lbs.  per  man  with 
study  and  you  will  be  mighty  glad  of  it 
when  you  are  on  the  trip.  You  can  hardly 
hold  to  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day 
nor  even  to  an  average  on  the  paddling 
question.  You  can  work  this  out  as  you 
go  along  by  studying  your  maps  and  the 
weather. 

4.  You  do  not  need  a  permit  to  camp  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Clean  up  all  your  camp 
sites,  keep  control  of  your  fires  and  do  not 
chop  down  a  growing  thing. 

5-  The  current  has  considerable  effect  on 
the  progress  of  the  canoe  when  ascending 
a  stream.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  reduces 
the  speed  of  the  canoe  to  half  that  which 
can  be  made  journeying  with  the  current. 

THAT  CAMP  IN  THE  ’GLADES 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

It  might  prove  of  interest  to  your  read¬ 
ers  to  know  that  during  the  past  April, 
while  exploring  the  rivers  of  the  west  coast 
of  Florida,  I  ran  across  the  old  camp  site 
mentioned  in  the  last  installment  of  “Lost 
in  the  Everglades.” 

Shark  River  runs  into  Harney’s  at  Tarpon 
Bay  and  the  camp  is  situated  on  one  of 
the  forks  of  the  headwaters  of  these  riv¬ 
ers,  known  as  Meridith  River.  It  Is  about 
a  hundred  yards  back  from  the  bank,  a 
little  grove  of  lime  trees,  densely  covered 
with  vines  and  various  creepers. 

The  black  bass  fishing  in  these  waters  is 
excellent.  In  one  day  my  companion,  Wil¬ 
liam  Richmond,  and  myself  caught  46  large 
mouth  bass,  all  of  which  were  returned  to 
the  water.  The  fish  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  a  plug  was  and  would  oftentime  rush 
for  them  two  at  a  time. 

It  is  a  wild  and  lonely  region,  filled  with 
romance  and  mystery,  and  I  am  going  back 
again. 

Van  Campen  Heilner,  Sea  Beach,  N.  J. 


CONDITIONING  DOGS 

G.  R.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Kindly  advise  me  how  to  prepare  my 
dogs  for  the  hunting  season. 

Dogs’  rations  should  be  carefully  regu¬ 
lated  and  in  preparing  for  the  hunting 
season  it  is  well  to  accustom  the  dogs  for 
several  weeks  to  sound  food  like  Spratt’s 
dog  cakes,  reinforced  with  fresh  meat  or 
a  moderate  allowance  of  good  milk.  Dent’s 
pepsinated  condition  pill  three  times  a  day 
both  before  the  season  and  while  the  dogs 
are  being  worked,  will  go  a  long  way  to 
keeping  them  in  good  condition.  Many  of 
the  famous  field  trial  handlers  who  com¬ 
pete  in  the  big  events  all  over  the  country 
use  these  pills  to  improve  the  scenting 
powers  of  their  dogs.  They  are  mistaken 
in  their  belief  that  this  remedy  stimulates 
the  powers  of  scent,  for  there  is  nothing 
known  to  medical  science  that  will  do  so. 
The  condition  pills  simply  tone  up  the 
stomach  and  a  dog  with  a  sweet,  healthy 
stomach  can  use  his  nose  to  advantage. 
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1  “A  BOOK  DEAR  TO  ALL  RIFLE  SHOTS”  | 

— Built  Daily  Post 


Just  Off  the  Press 


|  Practical  Exterior  Ballistics  | 
|  for  Hunters  and  Riflemen  | 

VOLUME  1,  OF 

I  “The  Modern  Rifle”  | 

BY 

J.  R.  BEVIS,  Ph.  D. 

Formerly  With  Remington  U.  M.  C.  Co. 

AND 

I  JNO.  A.  DONOVAN,  M.  D.  | 

Member  of  the  1910-1911  N.  R.  A. 

Indoor  Championship  Team 

Volume  i  fills  the  long-felt  want  | 
|  of  every  HUNTER  and  RIFLE-  | 
|  MAN  for  a  simple,  practical  and  | 
|  complete  text  book  on  Exterior  | 
1  Ballistics  in  a  handy  pocket  size.  | 
|  Up  to  the  minute  ballistic  tables  | 
1  and  formulas  illustrated  with  a  | 
1  problem  of  practical  use  that  arises  | 
|  daily  in  the  experience  of  every  | 
|  hunter  and  marksman. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  | 
1  are — The  Drop  of  the  Bullet;  Defi-  | 
|  nitions  of  Terms;  Recoil;  Velocity,  | 
1  Energy,  Time  of  Flight  and  Height  | 
|  of  Trajectory  at  Any  Point;  The  j 
1  Ballistic  Coefficient  and  Coefficient  g 
|  of  Form;  Shape  of  the  Ideal  Bullet;  | 
|  Comparative  Efficiency;  The  | 
|  Chronograph  and  Its  Use;  The  | 
|  Influence  of  Temperature,  Weight  | 
|  of  Powder,  Weight  of  Bullet  and  | 
|  Length  of  Barrel  Upon  Velocity;  | 
|  The  Danger  Zone  and  Point  Blank  | 
|  Range  (so-called);  The  Change  of  | 
|  Altitude,  Temperature  and  Hu-  | 
|  midity  on  Velocity  and  Energy;  j 
|  Winds  and  Rules  for  Correction;  | 
|  Drift;  Angle  of  Departure,  Jump,  | 
|  Graduation  of  Sight;  Cant  and  Its  | 
|  Importance;  Holding  Over  Game  | 
|  or  Target;  Tables  of  Ballistics  of  | 
|  Cartridges;  and  Ingalls’  Ballistics  g 
|  Tables  From  Artillery  Circular  M,  | 
|  which  is  now  out  of  print;  and  | 
|  Complete  Index. 

|  Capt.  G.  A.  Wildrick,  Army  War  | 
College,  | 

Washington,  D.  C. 

“You  have  accomplished  what  no  g 
g  one  else  has  accomplished,  the  g 
|  rather  difficult  effort  of  interpreting  g 
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MIGRATORY  BIRD 
TREATY  ACT 

(continued  from  page  599) 

sion  is  asked  to  take  waterfowl  or  their  eggs  ; 
and  the  particular  locality  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  take  such  waterfowl  or  eggs. 

5.  A  person  granted  a  permit  under  this 
regulation  shall  keep  books  and  records 
which  shall  correctly  set  forth  the  total 
number  of  each  species  of  waterfowl  and 
their  eggs  possessed  on  the  date  of  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  permit  and  on  the  first  day 
of  January  next  following;  also  for  the 
calendar  year  for  which  permit  was  issued 
the  total  number  of  each  species  reared 
and  killed;  number  of  each  species  and 
their  eggs  sold  and  transported ;  manner  in 
which  such  waterfowl  and  eggs  were  trans¬ 
ported;  name  and  address  of  each  person 
from  or  to  whom  waterfowl  and  eggs  were 
purchased  or  sold,  together  with  number 
and  species,  and  whether  sold  alive  or  dead, 
and  the  date  of  each  transaction.  A  writ¬ 
ten  report  correctly  setting  forth  this  in¬ 
formation  shall  be  furnished  the  secre¬ 
tary  during  the  month  of  January  next  fol¬ 
lowing  the  issuance  of  the  permit. 

6.  A  permittee  shall  at  all  reasonable 
hours  allow  any  authorized  employee  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  enter  and  inspect  the  premises 
where  operations  are  being  carried  on 
under  this  regulation  and  to  inspect  the 
books  and  records  of  such  permittee  re¬ 
lating  thereto. 

7.  Permits  issued  under  this  regulation 
shall  be  valid  only  during  the  calendar 
year  of  issue,  shall  not  be  transferable, 
and  may  be  revoked  by  the  secretary,  if  the 
permittee  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  or  of  the 
regulations  thereunder. 

8.  A  person  engaged  in  the  propagation 
of  migratory  waterfowl  on  the  date  on 
which  these  regulations  become  effective 
will  be  allowed  until  September  30,  1918, 
to  apply  for  the  permit  required  by  this 
regulation,  but  he  shall  not  take  any  mi¬ 
gratory  waterfowl  without  a  permit. 

Regulation  9. — Permits  to  Collect  Mi¬ 
gratory  Birds  for  Scientific  Purposes. 

A  person  may  take  in  any  manner  and 
at  any  time  migratory  birds  and  their  nests 
and  eggs  for  scientific  purposes  when  au¬ 
thorized  by  a  permit  issued  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  which  permit  shall  be  carried  on  his 
person  when  he  is  collecting  specimens 
thereunder  and  shall  be  exhibited  to  any 
person  requesting  to  see  the  same. 

Application  for  a  permit  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  must  contain  the 
following  information :  Name  and  address 
of  applicant  and  name  of  state,  territory, 
or  district  in  which  specimens  are  proposed 
to  be  taken  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Each  application  shall  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  certificates  from  two  well- 
known  ornithologists  that  the  applicant  is 
a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  with  a  permit. 

The  permit  will  authorize  the  holder 
thereof  to  possess,  buy,  sell,  and  transport 
in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratory 
birds,  parts  thereof,  and  their  nests  and 
eggs  for  scientific  purposes.  Public  mu¬ 
seums,  zoological  parks  and  societies,  and 
public  scientific  and  educational  institutions 


may  possess,  buy,  sell,  and  transport  in  any 
manner  and  at  any  time  migratory  birds 
and  parts  thereof,  and  their  nests  and  eggs 
for  scientific  purposes  without  a  permit, 
but  no  specimens  shall  be  taken  without 
a  permit. 

Permits  shall  be  valid  only  during  the 
calendar  year  of  issue,  shall  not  be  trans¬ 
ferable,  and  shall  be  revocable  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  secretary.  A  person  hold¬ 
ing  a  permit  shall  report  to  the  secretary 
on  or  before  January  10  following  its  ex¬ 
piration,  the  number  of  skins,  nests,  or 
eggs  of  each  species  collected,  bought,  sold, 
or  transported. 

Every  package  in  which  migratory  birds 
or  their  nests  or  eggs  are  transported  shall 
have  clearly  and  conspicuously  marked  on 
the  outside  thereof  the  name  and  address 
of  the  sender,  the  number  of  the  permit  in 
every  case  when  a  permit  is  required,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  contains  specimens  of  birds, 
their  nests,  or  eggs  for  scientific  purposes, 
and,  whenever  such  a  package  is  trans¬ 
ported  or  offered  for  transportation  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  into  the  United 
States  or  from  the  United  States  Into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  contents. 

Regulation  10. — Permits  to  Kill  Migra¬ 
tory  Birds  Injurious  to  Property. 

When  information  is  furnished  the  sec¬ 
retary  that  any  species  of  migratory  bird 
has  become,  under  extraordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  seriously  injurious  to  agricultural  or 
other  interests  in  any  particular  commu¬ 
nity,  an  investigation  will  be  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in¬ 
jury,  whether  the  birds  alleged  to  be  doing 
the  damage  should  be  killed,  and,  if  so, 
during  what  times  and  by  what  means. 
Upon  his  determination  an  appropriate  or¬ 
der  will  be  made. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  approve  and  proclaim  the  fore¬ 
going  regulations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this 
thirty-first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight¬ 
een  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-third. 

(Seal.)  Woodrow  Wilson. 

By  the  President, 

Frank  L.  Polk, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


CHANGES  CONTEMPLATED 

LIGHT  changes  in  the  regulations  under 
the  Migratory-Bird  Law  have  be<  n  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  of  the  Migratory-Bird  Law  Advis¬ 
ory  Board.  The  proposals  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  a  period  of  three  months  is 
allowed  during  which  the  changes  may  be 
examined  and  considered  before  final  adop¬ 
tion.  The  regulations  as  finally  adopted 
will  become  effective  on  or  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1918. 

Changes  in  the  laws  will  be  recorded  in 
Forest  and  Stream  as  soon  as  we  receive 
government  notification  of  such  change. 
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ODEL  05 — Lever  Action  Repeating 
solid  frame  or  take-down.  The  first 
box  magazine  lever  action  gun  ever  put  on 
the  market,  and  still  the  standard  of  its 
type.  Shoots  heavy  cartridges  and  delivers 
a  bullet  with  tremendous  force  at  long 
range.  Calibers  .30  Army,  .30  Government 
models,  1903  and  1906,  .303  British  and  .35 
and  .405  Winchester 


\ 


The  gun  that  fells 

the  biggest  of  them  all 


NO  matter  how  experienced  your  guide, 
no  matter  how  coaxing  his  “call,”  you 
are  not  going  to  bowl  over  the  patriarch 
of  the  herd  unless  your  rifle  will  carry 
with  bone-smashing  energy  straight  and 
true  to  the  coveted  mark. 

No  finer  gun  exists  for  hunting  moose 
— or  any  other  big  game — than  the  Win¬ 
chester  Model  95  high-power  rifle. 

This  sturdy  weapon  shoots  a  trajectory  that  is  practically  flat.  At 
100  yards’  range  the  bullet  varies  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
a  straight  line.  This  gives  a  tremendous  advantage  in  quick  aim¬ 
ing,  for  the  muzzle  does  not  blot  out  the  animal. 

The  model  95  is  light  in  weight  and  superbly  balanced.  Easy 
to  handle  and  convenient  to  carry  on  the  hardest  expeditions. 
Stands  up  under  rough  usage  and  irregular  care  because  it  is  a 
Winchester  —  built  according  to  the  well-known  Winchester 

standards. 

How  the  barrel  is  bored 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and  durability 
of  a  gun  depend  primarily  upon  the  barrel.  The  barrel  of  the 
Winchester  Model  95  is  bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for 
the  cartridge  it  is  meant  to  shoot.  In  rifling  the  barrel,  the  exact 
twist  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results  with  a  given  cartridge 
is  mathematically  calculated.  The  accuracy  of  the  twist  is  verified 
by  exhaustive  practical  tests  before  the  gun  can  leave  the  factory. 


The  nickel  steel  construction  of  the  barrel  preserves  this  original 
accuracy  forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the 
Winchester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  life-time. 

PA 


What  means 

Look  for  this  mark  on  the  barrel  of  any  Winchester  gun.  It 
means  that  the  gun  has  been  subjected  to  the  Winchester  Defini¬ 
tive  Proof  test.  It  stamps  the  gun  with  Winchester’s  guarantee 
of  quality,  which  has  50  years  of  the  best  gun-making  reputation 
behind  it.  Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  Winchester,  and  that 
is  marked  with  the  Definitive  Proof  stamp,  has  been  fired  many 
times  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy.  It  has  also  been  fired  with 
excess  loads  as  a  test  of  strength.  At  every  stage  of  Winchester 
manufacture,  machine  production  is  supplemented  by  human 
craftsmanship.  Every  Winchester  gun  is  perfected  by  the  test 
and  adjustment  process.  It  is  this  thoughtful  care  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  that  has  produced  in  the  Model  95  a  rifle  of  unsurpassed  game¬ 
getting  qualities  and  that  has  made  it  the  favorite  with  big-game 
hunters  the  world  over. 

Write  for  detailed  specifications  of  the  Winchester  Model 
95  and  other  high-power  rifles,  and  also  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  Winchester  ammunition. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

Dept.  1651  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


MODEL  94 — Lever  Action  Repeating  rifle,  solid  frame  or  take  down,  26-inch 
Made  for  .25-35,  .30  Winchester,  .32  Winchester  special ,  .32-40  and  .38-55  cartridges 


MODEL  to — Hammerless  Take-down  Self-loading  rifle.  Shoots  only 
its  own  Winchester  .401  caliber  cartridge.  No  rifle  made  equals  the 
Model  JO  for  delivering  five  as  powerful  blozvs  in  as  few  seconds 
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World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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“Point!” 


AFTER  the  shooting,  you 
k  need  no  “pointer”  to  find 
the  good  meal  that’s  waiting  on 
your  appetite. 

It’s  packed  in  your  jar  of 
Beech-Nut  Peanut  Butter. 

Pry  the  cover  off  the  jar,  cut  a 
few  good-sized  slices  of  bread  — 
then  spread  them  thick  with  the 
Peanut  Butter.  Simple,  isn’t  it? 

That’s  the  reason  for  its  popu¬ 
larity  with  lovers  of  country 
sport.  Beech-Nut  methods  take 
care  to  retain  all  the  natural 
richness  of  the  finest  Virginia 
and  Spanish  Peanuts.  Highly 
nourishing;  yields  three  times  as 
many  calories  as  steak. 

Order  Beech-Nut  Peanut  But¬ 
ter  from  your  dealer  or  outfitter. 


BeecfoNut 


Beech-Nut  Packing  Company 

CANAJOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

“Foods  of  Finest  Flavor  ” 


Maine  Hunting  Shoe 


Light  as  a  moccasin  (only 
33  ofL. )  with  protection  of 
heavy  hunting  boot.  Water 
Elk  tops  and  red  rubber 
vamps.  White  rolled  edge 
soles  and  leather  Inner- 
soles.  Arched  Innersoles 
and  Repair  outfit  free. 
Price:  5-inch.  $4.00;  8- 

inch,  $6.75;  10-inch.  $8.00; 
delivered  free.  Send  for 
1918  catalog  and  free  sam¬ 
ple  of  leather  and  rubber. 

L.  L.  BEAN 

Mfr. 

Freeport 
Maine 


PHILIPS  TRIES  IT  OUT 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 


HILIPS  wrote  to  me: 

Dear  Fellow  Sportsman — 

Your  most  interesting  articles  in 
Forest  and  Stream  are  being  read  most 
eagerly  by  the  writer  as  soon  as  this  in¬ 
teresting  magazine  reaches  us,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  feel  like  expressing  to  you 
our  thanks  for  adding  considerably  to  our 
scanty  fund  of  knowledge  respecting  tar¬ 
get  work  under  military  conditions.  We 
have  never  fired  a  service  rifle  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  type,  but  we  love  a  gun  of  any  type. 
Our  present  armament  con¬ 
sists  of  a  12  gauge  “George 
Heslop,”  English  double-bar¬ 
rel,  the  first  breech-loader  that 
was  ever  brought  into  our 
neighborhood,  some  39  years 
ago ;  a  fine  quail  and  rabbit 
gun  yet,  and  in  good  service¬ 
able  condition.  Next  comes  a 
No.  2  Krupp  Ithaca  hammer¬ 
less  20  gauge.  Lyman  sights 
on  26"  full  choked  barrels  and 
a  Silvers  pad  on  a  2*4"  x  14" 
stock  seems  to  fit  it  up  just 
right  for  us.  It  seems  to  be 
giving  our  fast  disappearing 
small  game  a  fairer  chance  for 
its  life  to  use  a  full  choked 
“20”  that  causes  very  little 
crippling  than  to  carry  a  “can¬ 
non”  which  leaves  no  excuse 
for  a  miss.  To  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one  of  our  friends 
who  owns  one  of  them,  “We 
would  not  trade  it  off  for  a 
better  gun.” 

Coming  down  to  the  grooved 
barrels,  an  old,  hair  trigger 
“squirrel-rifle”  is  next  on  the 
list.  Full  stocked;  moulds  run 
“60  balls  to  the  pound,”  a  fa¬ 
vorite  size  around  here  fifty 
years  ago,  low  set  of  open 
sights  and  weight  about  II 
pounds.  Muzzle  loader,  of  course. 

A  well  worn  .22  Winchester  bolt-action 
goes  down  here  as  “one  of  our  guns.”  Our 
son,  Vernon,  thinks  it  quite  a  gun  and. 
though  not  very  old  yet,  he  takes  heavy 
toll  among  the  English  sparrows  with  it. 

JUST  here  let  me  say  that  we  restored 
accuracy  to  a  badly  loaded  barrel  by 
washing  it  in  boiling  water  until  the 
barrel  was  so  hot  that  gloves  were  worn 
to  avoid  burned  hands.  The  sudden  ex¬ 
pansion  seems  to  force  the  lead  away  from 
the  steel  and  permits  the  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  gun  crank  to  attend  church  the 
following  Sunday  in  a  worshipful  frame 
of  mind.  This  is  probably  well  known  to 
you,  but  it  may  help  some  of  the  boys  to 
get  service  out  of  a  badly  leaded  barrel. 
Our  house  gun  for  the  “gudewife”  is  a 


Smith  and  Wesson  .32  long,  4%"  barrel, 
with  a  pair  of  birds-eye  maple  target  grips 
designed  and  made  by  the  writer  to  just  fit 

our  hand.  Mrs.  P -  likes  it  and  can 

shoot  some  too. 

Last  of  all  we  come  to  our  favorite.  A 
Stevens  10"  Pistol  chambered  for  the  .22 
long  rifle  cartridge,  with  a  detachable 
shoulder  stock.  Globe  and  peep  sights  and 
a  fine  trigger-pull  make  fair  work  possible 
on  small  game  and  target  work.  This  is 
the  gun  we  used  this  evening  at  7 130  on 


your  Hun  target  at  i2l/2  yards.  We  fired 
forty  shots,  all  of  which  are  registered  on 
the  target,  though  they  are  not  nearly  all 
S’s.  Honest,  brother,  do  you  not  think  1 
those  i’s  and  that  low  3  look  rotten?  We 
made  no  attempt  to  count  this  score  as  we  , 
were  only  at  the  target  twice  during  the  ; 
firing.  We  have  a  good  chance  to  get  a 
crack  at  a  real  Hun  if  Uncle  Sammie  does 
not  think  our  family  is  too  large  to  sup-  . 
port  in  case  we  “go  west”  over  there.  We 
will  try  to  learn  to  use  the  service  shoot¬ 
ing-iron  even  at  39  years  of  age,  and  with 
five  boys,  one  of  whom  is  in  the  service, 
however,  if  our  government  thinks  our 
serices  are  needed  or  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

To  this  end,  Captain  Tinney,  if  you  will 
please  send  us  a  few  of  those  Hun  targets, 
as  you  so  kindly  offer  to  do  in  Forest  and 


Target  made  by  Guy  M.  Philips,  Library,  Pa.  40  con¬ 
secutive  shots  at  1254  yards  (=100  yards  on  the  full 
sized  target).  No  sighting  shots.  Score,  165  x  200. 
33  hits  out  of  40  rounds.  (Note  that  6  of  the  7 
misses  are  high  and  aptly  illustrate  the  very  tendency 
the  target  is  designed  to  overcome.) 
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Stream,  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  you.  In 
closing  may  we  again  thank  you  for  your 
delightful  articles  and  add  that  if  you  wish 
to  make  use  of  all  or  any  part  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 
Believe  me, 

Your  friend, 

Guy  M.  Philips. 

I  WROTE  to  Philips : 

My  dear  Brother  Philips : 

I  now  rise  to  give  you  the  high-sign 
and  mystic  password  of  the  greatest  frater¬ 
nity  in  the  world,  The  Ancient  Brotherhood 
of  American  Marksmen.  It  is  the  regret  of 
my  life  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  that  noble  boy 
of  yours  who  has  “gone  to  the  colors,”  but 
I  have  been  condemned  as  unserviceable 
and  left  behind  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
cool  heads  and  hot  lead.  That  most  in¬ 
teresting  commentary  on  your  family  of 
shooting-irons  is  before  me  and  I  am  more 
than  pleased  to  receive  it  as  you  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  sort  of  man  I  am  endeavoring  to 
reach ;  a  veteran  gun-bug  born  with  a  love 
of  the  game  and  seasoned  with  years  of 
field  experience.  The  ultimate  burden  of 
winning  this  war  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  individual  and  it  is  squarely  up  to 
us  “old  timers”  to  redeem  our  country’s 
lost  reputation  as  “a  nation  of  riflemen.” 
for  that  is  exactly  what  is  required  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  prosecute  this  world-wide  vermin 
hunt.  An  ability  to  shoot  quick  and 
straight  possesses  a  double  value ;  it  in¬ 
spires  a  man  with  God-given  courage  and 
confidence  born  of  experience,  that  enables 
him  to  go  into  battle  with  the  comforting 
assurance  that  whatever  may  be  his  fate  in 
the  conflict,  he  will  not  fail  to  more  than 
justify  his  presence  on  the  firing  line; 
and  once  there  he  instantly  becomes  a 
deadly  and  effective  fighting  unit.  The 
fact  that  there  is  little  chance  of  your  see¬ 
ing  service  “over  there”  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  is  your  duty  to  serve  “over 
here”  in  the  one  capacity  for  which  you 
are  best  fitted,  that  of  making  riflemen  out 
of  mud,  human  clay  possessed  of  shooting 
abilities  that  are  as  yet  latent  and  undevel¬ 
oped.  By  securing  a  heavy  .22  caliber  rifle 
of  the  military  type  and  a  supply  of  long- 
rifle  ammunition,  you  can  turn  out  expert 
riflemen  for  Uncle  Sam  at  a  total  expense 
of  one  cent  a  shot.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  at  the  Essex  School  of  Musketry 
and  if  you  are  <game  to  do  the  same  in 
your  town,  you  may  rely  on  me  to  see  that 
you  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  targets 
and  full  instructions  how  to  use  them. 
Think  the  matter  over  carefully  and  then 
write  me  again. 

Your  target  calls  for  no  apologies,  ex¬ 
cept  for  that  one  “off  shot”  it  gives  a 
two-inch  group,  good  work  for  forty 
rounds  fired  without  “sighters”  under 
strange  conditions.  The  score  is  easily 
read  by  illumination :  24  fives,  9  fours,  1 
three  and  6  ones,  total  165  x  200 — 82^2  per 
cent.  Thirty-three  hits  out  of  40  shots,  not 
bad  at  all.  But  note  one  thing,  6  of  the  7 
misses  are  high.  This  aptly  illustrates  the 
very  tendency  the  target  is  designed  to 
overcome.  Why  are  we  all  so  prone  to 
shoot  high?  To  me  this  is  the  ballistic 
equivalent  to  the  “Riddle  of  the  Sphynx.” 
Your  hot  water  treatment  for  leaded 
(continued  on  page  624) 


Wad 


Gives  Punch  to  ®  Shells 

SHOOTING  Championships  and  full  game 
bags  are  impossible  without  superior  ammu¬ 
nition — the  reason  so  many  successful  shoot¬ 
ers  are  partial  to  Peters  Shells.  Every  step  in  their 
careful  manufacture  helps  to  make  the  (P)  brand 
superior. 

The  Felt  Wad  is  one  of  the  features  that  give 
the  unusual  punch  to  a  Peters  load.  Peters  wads 
are  made  of  long  cattle  hair,  so  thoroughly  cleaned 
of  grit  and  dirt  that  they  will  not  injure  the  finest 
gun  barrel.  They  are  firmly  knit  together  and  yet 
have  the  needed  elasticity  to  give  the  required 
velocity  with  minimum  recoil.  They  do  not  blow 
to  pieces  like  the  ordinary  kind,  but  expand  with¬ 
out  tearing,  and  prevent  the  shot  from  scattering. 
Without  a  dependable  wad,  good  shooting  is  out 
of  the  question.  You  get  rid  of  all  doubt  by  using 
(p) — the  ammunition  with  the  proper  kind  of  felt 
wadding.  It  confines  all  gases  and  prevents  foul¬ 
ing  and  leading,  two  of  the  causes  of  so  many 
shooting  disappointments. 


In  your  hunting  and  for  Sport  at  the  traps 
follow  the  Champions  —  use  (P)  Shells. 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

60-62  Warren  Street  585-587  Howard  Street 


“NEWTON”  _ _ ^ 


We  have  installed  a  complete  Cartridge  Factory  and  there  will  be  no 
further  shortage  of  cartridges.  Capacity  40  rifles  and  15,000  cartridges  per 
day.  Send  stamp  for  catalog. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO.  74-84  E.  Jewett  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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suggests: 

that  before  you  spend  a  penny  on  your 
new  clothes,  before  you  even  plan  your 
season’s  wardrobe,  you  consult  its  series 
of  great  Autumn  and  IV inter  Fashion 
Numbers.  Begin  with  the 

it  Forcast  of 
Autumn  Fashions 

(Ready  Now) 

In  the  next  few  months,  during  the  very  period  in 
which  Vogue's  special  Fashion  Numbers  appear,  you 
will  be  selecting  your  entire  wardrobe  for  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter,  and  paying  out  hundreds  of  dollars  ror 
the  suits,  hats,  gowns,  and  accessories  that  you  select. 
Ask  any  reader  of  Vogue,  and  she  will  tell  you  that 
$2  INVESTED  IN  VOGUE 
a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on 
one  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown 
WILL  SAVE  YOU  $-00 
This  year,  above  all  others,  when  extravagance  and 
waste  must  be  avoided,  you  should  have  Vogue  at 
hand.  For  now,  every  woman  must  devote  even  more 
than  her  usual  care  to  the  selection  of  every  detail  of 
her  wardrobe,  so  that  not  one  hat,  gown  or  wrap  may 
remain  unworn  and  its  price  wasted. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is  the  really  ex¬ 
pensive  gown.  Gloves,  boots,  hats,  that  miss  being  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want  are  the  ones  that  cost  more  than 
you  can  afford.  For  $2.  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss 
on  a  single  ll-chosen  hat  or  gown,  you  may  have  these 
Autumn  and  Winter  Fashion  Numbers  of  Vogue. 

Here  Are  Your  9  Numbers: 

Ten  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 
Forecast  of  Autumn  Fashions  Sept.  15 

The  earliest  advance  in  formation  from  Paris  on  the 
new  silhouette — saving  you  from  the  costliest  of  all 
errors:  a  wrong  start. 

War  Time  Modes  &  Autumn  Patterns  Oct.  I 

First  aid  to  the  fashionable  woman  of  not  un¬ 
limited  means  who  wishes  to  curtail  her  expenses 
without  in  the  least  sacrificing  smartness. 

Paris  Openings  Oct.  15 

The  combined  fashion-exhibits  of  Paris,  sketched 
and  described  by  Vogue's  own  artists. 

Winter  Fashions  Nov.  I 

Showing  the  mode  in  its  winter  culmination;  hats, 
furs,  frocks,  accessories;  what  is  worn  and  who 
wears  it. 

Vanity  Number  Nov.  lo 

Graceful  touches  that  make  the  smart  woman  smart ; 
where  to  teet  them  and  how  to  use  them. 

Christmas  Gifts  Number  Dec.  I 

Hundreds  of  gifts  of  distinction,  ranging  from  $2  to 
$2,000,  good  in  value;  actually  purchasable. 

Holiday  Number  Dec.  15 

Last  minute  gifts;  decorations  for  the  Christmas 
table;  diversions  for  the  holidays. 

Lingerie  Number  Jan*  I 

Fine  linens  for  household  and  personal  use;  their 
choice,  marking  and  care. 

Motor  and  Southern  Number  Jan.  15 

Everything  new  in  the  motor  world;  where  to  go  and 

what  to  wear  in  the  South. 

Forecast  of  Spring  Fashions  Feb.  I 

The  first  authentic  Spring  Styles — the  trend  of  the 

mode — fully  illustrated. 

Don’t  Send  Money 

Don't  bother  to  enclose  a  cheque,  or  even  to  write  a 
letter.  The  coupon  below  will  do,  and  is  easier  and 
quicker.  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  you  will  solve 
your  entire  Autumn  and  Winter  clothes  problem,  as¬ 
suring  yourself  valuable  and  new  ideas  and  insuring 
yourself  against  costly  failures. 

♦SPECIAL  OFFER 
Nine  Numbers  of  Vogue  for  $2 — 
ten  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 
We  will  start  your  subscription  with  one  of  the  first 
copies  off  the  press  of  our  Forecast  of  Autumn  Fash¬ 
ions,  thus  giving  you  TEN  numbers  of  Vogue  instead 
of  NINE,  if  your  order  is  received  in  time. 


VOGUE,  19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  the  NINE  numbers  of  Vogue  de¬ 
scribed.  I  will  fonvard  $2  on  receipt  of  bill.  (OR)  1 
enclose  $2  herewith.  It  is  understood  that  if  this 
order  is  returned  promptly,  you  will  send  me  an  extra 
complimentary  copy  of  the  Forecast  Number,  making 
TEN  issues  in  all. 


Name  . 

Street  .  . 

City  .  •  State 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  ad 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK- 
I  ING.  Whether  you 
(walk  for  health, 
[business  or  plea.— 
f  ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer, 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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W  *  ft  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Socks  in  White, 

I  iiO*  AvJ  Navy,  Heathers,  Black,  Gi-y,  Brown,  i 

Green,  Khaki,  White  with  colored  clocks,  1.50 


and  M 

Heather,  either  plain  or  fancy  "turnover  tops,  w 

II  with  or  without  feet  (with  instep  strap),  3.50  0 

w  M  Oft  Women’s  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Stockings,  * 
r\  llO*  in  White,  White  with  colored  clocks,  fl 
W  Oxford,  Green,  Heather  and  White  ribbed  O  AA 

8  Cotton  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . 

Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment.  Q 
Mailorders  given  prompt  attention.  Sent  r  Q 
ft  prepaid,  insured  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  rj 

R  Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co.  js 

u  425  FIFTH  AVE.,(at  38th  St.,)  N.Y.  jjj 


FALL  CAMPIN’  OUTFITS- 


.HOW  ABOUT  /OURS' 


Flannel  Shirts,  Sweaters,  Rubber  Boots, 
Ponchos.  Blankets.  Tents,  Cots,  Mess 
Kits,  Canteens  and  many  other  articles 
for  your  comfort  and  conv  -nience  listed 
in  our  catalogue  "  C."  Send  4  cents 
postage. 

UNIFORMS— OFFICERS’  and  MEN 
Service.  Home  Guards,  Boy  Scouts. 

Navy  Insignia,  devices  and 
of  every  description. 


Army  and 
accoutrements 

Write  for  Prices — Money-Back  Guarantee 


37  West  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


(  S  f°r  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileape.  prevent  blow^l 

outs  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any  tire. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.  Agents  wanted. 

Amer. Accessories  Go.. Dept.l4B Cincinnati 


BEE  HUNTERS  OF  THE 
MOUNTAINS 

(continued  from  page  S8i) 

able  capacity,  is  an  arrant  coward  after  the 
tree  is  felled,  and  the  enraged  workers  be¬ 
gin  to  “zoon  around.”  His  father-in.-law, 
Jake  Sharp,  or  someone  else  is  always 
called  upon  to  remove  the  honey  from 
John’s  trees.  John  always  goes  along  to 
assist  in  cutting  the  tree,  but  if  a  single 
bee  buzzes  near  him,  he  is  off  like  a  scared 
rabbit.  His  antics  are  the  chief  joy  of 
the  other  men. 

THE  sun  was  just  peeping  above  the 
mountain-tops  in  the  cool  morning  of 
one  of  those  mellow  late  summer  days 
which  come  only  to  the  Southern  moun¬ 
tains,  when  Arthur  Francis  and  I  started 
out  with  intent  to  rifle  a  tree  which  he  had 
discovered  near  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
mountain.  We  were  accompanied  by  a 
party  of  half  a  dozen  townsfolk. 

There  was  a  climb  of  1,200  feet  to  be 
negotiated.  We  labored  first  up  an  old 
trail,  which  grew  steeper  and  steeper  until 
it  reached  the  foot  of  the  “lower  bluff.” 
Here  a  stranger  would  have  been  at 
standstitll ;  but  Arthur  promptly  led  the 
way  up  a  series  of  notches  and  shelves  in 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  have  long  been 
known  to  the  neighborhood  as  “the  Wild¬ 
cat  Steps.”  To  most  of  us,  this  was  the 
most  enjoyable  part  of  the  trip.  Having 
reached  the  top  of  the  rock,  there  was  an¬ 
other  toil  up  a  steep  slope,  and  then  we 
skirted  the  base  of  the  “upper  bluff”  for 
half  a  mile  or  so,  when  Arthur  threw 
down  his  axe,  and  said,  “Hyer  she  is.” 

“She”  was  a  stubby,  thick-stemmed 
chestnut,  with  a  very  bushy  top.  Arthur 
attacked  the  tree  at  once  with  his  axe.  It 
was  a  vile  place  for  such  work — a  forty- 
five  degree  slope,  nearly  all  jagged  rock. 
.Arthur  and  I  spent  a  goodly  portion  of 
our  time  on  our  hands  and  knees  or  in  a 
sitting  position.  The  tree-trunk  being 
hollow  all  the  way  down,  it  was  soon 
felled.  The  heavy  top  formed  a  sort  of 
cushion  in  falling  for  the  limb  containing 
the  hive,  so  that  the  latter  remained  in¬ 
tact.  In  many  cases,  the  trunk  or  limb 
in  which  the  hive  is  located,  being  a  mere 
shell  of  dotted  wood,  bursts  or  cracks 
when  the  tree  falls,  thus  rendering  the 
honey  easy  of  access.  I  once  saw  a  falling 
tree  strike  the  part  containing  the  honey 
right  across  a  big  rock,  smashing  the  trunk 
to  flinders,  and  crushing  honey,  bees  and 
punkwood  into  an  inseparable  loblolly. 

As  our  tree  fell,  Arthur  donned  what 
he  called  his  “bee  dress,”  consisting  of  a 
gunny  sack  with  a  section  cut  out,  and  a 
piece  of  black  mosquito  netting  sewed 
therein  for  purposes  of  observation.  In 
this  garb  he  looks  not  unlike  a  member 
of  the  late  well-known  Ku-Klux  Klan. 

Jake  Sharp,  by  the  way,  is  a  fearsome 
sight  in  his  bee-costume,  which  he  makes 
by  opening  up  the  bottom  of  a  meal  sack, 
and  fastening  it  to  the  wooden  rim  of  an 
old-fashioned,  round  hand-sifter.  The 
meal-sack  is  drawn  over  his  head  and  tied 
around  his  neck,  the  surplus  flowing  grace¬ 
fully  over  his  shoulders,  while  the  sifter 
hangs  in  front  of  his  face,  giving  at  once 
protection  and  outlook. 
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Arthur  lighted  his  smudge  torch,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  piece  of  old  quilt,  rolled  into  a 
tight  spill,  which  did  not  blaze,  but  smol¬ 
dered,  sending  up  a  rather  feeble  curl  of 
pungent  smoke.  We  approached  the  big 
limb  containing  the  hive,  and  saw  that  it 
would  have  to  be  split  open  in  order  to 
reach  the  honey.  The  bees  were  pouring 
out  of  the  long  oval  entrance,  and  were 
already  beginning  to  whir  angrily  around 
our  ears.  Authorities  tell  us  that  a  colony 
of  bees  consists  of  from  10,000  to  50,' 000 
members.  Well,  this  was  one  of  the  50,000 
type.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  bees  in 
a  swarm,  nor  such  vicious  ones. 

WE  were  soon  busily  engaged  in 
brushing  off  the  enraged  workers, 
for  they  landed  on  every  part  of 
us  at  once.  After  one  sting  on  my  hands, 
I  hastily  put  on  my  gloves.  Arthur,  who 
had  no  gloves,  right  speedily  received  half 
a  dozen  or  more  barbs  in  hands  and  wrists. 
Finding  our  reception  somewhat  over- 
cordial,  we  retired,  “for  strategic  reasons,” 
“to  positions  previously  prepared.” 

Presently  Arthur  ventured,  “I  think 
they’re  a  little  ca’mer  now,”  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attack.  First  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  split  off  a  section  of  the  limb. 
Arthur  struck  the  axe  into  it  sidewise  and 
bore  down  on  it,  and  as  the  crack  ran 
along  the  grain,  out  came  a  fresh  army 
with  the  roar  of  a  tempest.  They  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  pitiful  little  smudge 
torch  than  if  it  had  been  a  one-candle 
power  bulb.  Arthur  stood  the  storm  for 
half  a  minute,  then  with  a  muttered,  “I’ll 
have  to  git  outer  this !”  he  dropped  every¬ 
thing  and  fled  incontinently. 

TO  make  a  long  story  brief,  after  the 
bees  had  pretty  well  exhausted  their 
supply  of  stingers  upon  us  and  other 
objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  the 
neighborhood,  we  returned  to  the  attack 
again;  the  limb  was  split  open,  and  Arthur 
filled  two  large  buckets  with  comb  honey; 
some  of  it  rather  dark,  it  is  true,  but  just 
as  acceptable  to  him  as  if  lighter.  Moun¬ 
tain  honey  varies  greatly  in  color.  If  the 
bees  have  access  to  patches  of  clover,  such 
as  are  often  found  on  the  tops  of  the 
balds  in  the  Smokies  or  Balsams,  the  honey 
is  apt  to  be  clear  and  light-colored ;  but 
the  various  wild  flowers  of  the  woods  turn 
it  darker. 

Our  trials  and  sufferings  being  over,  we 
sat  down  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  storm 
center,  and  Arthur  had  what  he  called  “a 
good  bait  o’  honey,”  while  the  rest  of  us 
nibbled  at  it  a  bit  daintily.  Many  a  time 
have  I  seen  mountain  men,  after  robbing 
a  tree,  sit  down  in  a  circle  around  the 
buckets  and  eat  chunks  of  the  raw  comb 
and  honey  as  big  as  one’s  fist,  without 
ever  a  bit  of  bread  or  other  simple  food 
to  temper  its  cloying  sweetness. 

When  we  left  him  that  evening,  Arthur’s 
hands  and  wrists  were  swelled  almost  to 
the  proportions  of  hams.  He  had  received 
at  least  thirty  stings.  Nevertheless  he  was 
out  again  the  next  Sunday,  absolutely  un¬ 
dismayed,  cutting  and  robbing  a  tree  for  a 
neighbor  who  was  “bee-shy.”  He  still 
agrees  with  me  that  that  swarm  in  the  old 
chestnut  tree  under  the  bluff  were,  as  he 
expresses  it  “the  meanest  bees  he  ever 
had  any  dealin’s  with !” 


DOUBLE  your  duck  hunting  luck  in  rough 
weather  with  the  right  shotshells — Remington 
W  UMC  Smokeless  “Arrow”  or  “Nitro  Club  Wet— 
>  proof  Steel  Lined  “Speed  Shells,"  made  to  stay  dry 
and  firm  as  a  hullet  regardless  how  wet  the  pocket 
that  contains  them,  and  shoot  right. 

There  will  he  no  hitch  at  a  critical  moment — no 
gun  jammed  with  a  water-soaked  and  swelled 
shell  —  no  fizzled  shots  from  mushy  turnovers  of 
the  shell  ends  (crimps),  or  misfires  from  soaked  primers. 
The  same  smooth  working,  high  velocity  and  good 
pattern  as  always. 

Remington  UMC  Smokeless  “Arrow  and  "Nitro 
Club"  Wetproof  Steel  Lined  “Speed  Shells"  are  com¬ 
pletely  proofed  against  wet  hy  a  wonderful  and  ex¬ 
clusive  process. 

You  will  not  he  able  to  see  the  wetproof  improvement, 
but  you  will  know  it  is  there  when  you  put  your  shells 
to  the  test  of  shooting  under  conditions  which  only 
Wetproof  shells  can  stand. 

Sold  hy  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 

in  Your  Community  ^ __ 


THE  REMINGTON 
ARMS  UNION 
METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  CO. 


ms?;®. 


Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Firearms  and  Ammunition 
in  the  W’o rid 

Wool  wort  h  Building 
New  York  City 


“NESSMUK”  HUNTING  KNIFE 

WITH  LEATHER  SHEATH 
Together  with  Full  Year  s  Subscription  to 

Forest  and  Stream 
$2.00 

Supply  Limited  No  Extra  Charge  for  Canadian  Orders 
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FISHERMAN’S 

LUCK 

NEVER  BEAT  THIS 


COMPACT  TACKLE  BOX 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  *P 

FOREST  and  STREAM 

Nothing  better  for  a  day’s  fishing.  The  Compact  Fishing  Box  holds  all 
your  outfit — reel,  baits,  spoons,  flies,  hooks,  etc.  Box  is  small  enough 
to  fit  a  coat  pocket,  n  x  5^  x  2*4  inches. 

Here’s  the  Story:  For  $3.00  we’ll  send  you 
this  one  piece  steel  rustproof  Black  Japan 
finished  tackle  box  together  with  a  full  years 
subscription  to  Forest  &  Stream. 

This  is  just  $1.00  more  than  the  regular 
price  of  Forest  &  Stream  alone  and  represents 
a  real  bargain  to  Fishermen. 


Forest  &  Stream,  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

For  the  enclosed  $3.00  send  me  your  maga¬ 
zine  for  one  year,  also  The  Compact  Tackle 
Box. 


Name 


Address 


ANY  POSITION  IS 
COMFORTABLE 

If  You  Wear  a 
Sack 

Suspensory 

It  will  not  pinch, 
pull  or  strain, 
because  it  is 
made  as  nature  intended 
this  support  to  be.  It 
—  A  has  no  leg  straps  to 

chafe  you,  no  front  band  on  sack  to  press 
and  irritate,  no  metal  slides  to  scratch. 

Each  outfit  has  two  sacks,  one  of  which 
you  clip  on  the  supporting  straps  while  the 
other  is  being  cleansed.  (You  can  wash 
the  S.  S.  S',  sack  as  quickly  as  your  hands.) 

This  means  a  clean  Suspensory  every  day. 

All  sizes.  Mailed  in  plain  package  on 
receipt  of  price.  Goods  guaranteed. 

Send  stamp  for  booklet. 

MEYERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

52  PARK  PLACE.  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


THOMAS - - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


TURTLE  LAKE  GAME  FARM 

HILLMAN,  MICHIGAN 

Orders  now  being  booked  for 

PHEASANTS  and  WILD  DUCKS 

for  Fall  delivery. 


Raise  Hares  For  Us 

Immense  profits  easily  and  quickly  made.  I 
We  furnish  stock  and  pay  $2.00  each  and 
expressage  when  three  months  old.  Con¬ 
tracts,  booklet,  etc.,  10c.  Nothing  free. 
Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  Dept.  9.  Aurora.  1 
Colorado. 


For 


lo  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 
Sportsmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
iOc.  ami  25e.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  I.ve  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  8H  ounces  postpaid 
for  25  eents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

y 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 


NYOIL 


J.  KANNOFSKY  gETbSL 

1  1 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


Ask  Boies— He  s  Got  Eni“£?uitry'  paeons. 

Pheasants.  Dogs, 
Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  chart,  10c. 

BOIES  book  on  Rabbits,  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  illustrated,  tells  how  to  house, 
feed  and  care  for  then},  how  to  dress  and 
save  the  skin  and  many  receipts  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  flesh,  25c.  Book  on  Rats  and  Mice, 
25c;  Cavies,  25c.  BOIES  PET  STOCK  FARM, 
Box  235,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


THE  SHEEPSHEAD 

(continued  from  page  593) 

the  most  likely  spot,  namely  along  an  oys¬ 
ter  reef  or  some  submerged  object  and 
row  quietly  to  the  spot,  taking  with  him 
say  a  peck  of  either  hard  or  soft  clams 
having  the  shells  previously  broken,  and 
scatter  them  over  the  grounds.  Two  or 
three  days  later  the  same  program  should 
be  gone  through  with  again;  this  has  a 
tendency  to  attract  the  fish  which  in  turn 
attract  many  more;  then  when  the  ground 
has  been  well  baited  by  three  or  four  such 
visits  fishing  may  be  tried  with  confidence, 
fishing  always  between  extremes  of  high 
and  low  water. 

THE  tackle  should  be  of  medium 
weight  but  strong  as  the  sheepshead 
is  one  of  the  wariest  of  fish  com¬ 
mon  to  our  waters.  It  is  well  if  the 
boat  can  be  tied  to  some  piling  or  other 
object  as  the  casting  of  the  anchor  in  any 
but  the  quietest  manner  may  startle  the 
school  if  they  are  near  and  no  results  be 
secured.  A  medium  weight  boat  rod,  with 
a  1-0  multiplying  reel  and  a  12  thread  line 
of  the  best  quality,  is  essential,  with  a 
sinker  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  tackle  to 
the  bottom  so  it  will  not  run  with  the  tide. 
A  short  stout  leader  of  at  least  four  ply 
must  be  used  as  anything  lighter  might 
easily  be  severed  by  the  rough  bottom  on 
which  sheepshead  invariably  are  found. 
As  to  the  hook  which  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  outfit;  this  must  be  of  the  best 
possible  quality.  While  the  O’Shaugnessy 
is  good  and  will  stand  any  amount  of 
rough  treatment  still  what  is  known  as  the 
Virginia  black  fish  hook  is  most  admirable. 
This  hook  has  a  very  low  point  and  is 
made  from  heavy  wire  and  when  properly 
tempered  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  hook 
for  this  fish.  The  snell  on  the  hook  should 
be  of  the  best  gut  and  at  least  four  ply 
as  the  work  required  of  it  is  strenuous  to 
a  degree.  As  these  hooks  ordinarily  are 
marked  quite  differently  from  other  hooks 
the  number  which  corresponds  most  nearly 
to  what  is  known  as  5-0  with  standard 
make  of  hooks  will  be  about  right. 

NOW  as  to  the  main  endeavor — having 
reached  the  desired  grounds  and 
anchor  quietly  overboard,  the  utmost 
quiet  should  be  maintained  in  the  boat. 
V  hile  the  latter  rule  applies  to  all  kinds 
of  fishing  it  is  a  positive  essential  here. 
As  the  ground  has  been  previously  baited 
the  same  should  be  used  in  the  way  of 
bait  on  the  hook.  If  clams,  crack  the  shell 
slightly  all  along  one  side  and  insert  the 
hook  in  one  of  the  cracks,  passing  it  well 
within  the  shell,  then  quietly  lower  it  to 
the  bottom  and  await  results.  This  is 
rarely  a  game  where  immediate  response 
is  given  to  the  endeavor  as  the  sheepshead 
is  rather  a  sluggish  fish  in  its  movements  1 
and  very  deliberate  in  all  its  doings.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  using  the  bait  with 
the  shell  on — one  is  it  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  condition  under  which  the 
fish  ordinarily  gets  its  food,  the  second  is 
there  is  no  annoyance  from  the  small  bot¬ 
tom  nibblers  which  always  abound  on  such 
grounds.  '  _  j 

Patience,  that  prime  virtue  in  the  an¬ 
gler,  will  be  required  now.  A  long  time 
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may  elapse  before  any  intimation  is  given 
of  the  presence  of  a  fish  and  when  it  does 
come,  unless  the  angler  is  fully  alive  to 
the  nature  of  the  habits  of  the  fish,  it  may 
well  be  considered  of  little  interest  as  the 
sharp  strike  of  s6  many  of  the  salt  water 
fishes  is  always  absent.  The  bait  is  most 
gingerly  taken  up  and  may  be  laid  down 
half  a  dozen  times  until  the  tyro  might 
well  be  convinced  that  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  at  the  hook ;  but  the  thought  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  but  few  fish  will  take 
a  bait  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  fish  sought 
is  at  hand.  To  strike  at  once  when  the 
first  drawing  motion  is  felt  would  be  to 
miss  every  fish.  It  is  true  that  it  requires 
considerable  self-control  to  remain  inactive 
when  one  knows  that  a  choice  fish  is  at 
your  bait,  but  in  this  case  it  is  essential. 
The  conditions  are  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet  as  the  fish  from  time  to  time  nudges 
the  bait  along  and  so  imparts  a  drawing 
motion  to  the  line.  He  is  doing  the  very 
thing  you  most  desire,  working  the  meat 
from  the  shell  and  consequently  the  hook 
in  good  time  will  be  taken  in. 

T  HE  proper  time  to  strike  is  when  a  pro¬ 
nounced  run  is  given  to  the  line.  The 
fish  has  the  hook  and  the  strain  given 
to  him  as  he  attempts  to  move  away  has 
given  alarm  to  him.  Set  the  hook  firmly 
when  it  is  sure  he  has  fouled  with  it.  The 
moment  this  is  done,  take  my  word  for  it, 
the  man  who  has  never  taken  a  mature 
sheepshead  has  a  genuine  surprise  in  store. 
Like  lightning,  this  fish,  who  has  been  so 
deliberate  in  all  his  actions,  goes  from 
side  to  side,  rarely  making  any  long  runs, 
but  he  makes  up  for  that  in  quick  doubling 
and  turns.  Watch  closely  the  water  now; 
if  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
depth  muddy  streaks  will  soon  work  to 
the  top.  The  fish  is  rooting  on  the  bottom 
in  order  to  release  its  bondage  and  will 
continue  to  do  this  for  some  minutes. 
Failing,  the  next  move  is  to  sulk  in  the 
deepest  nearby  waters.  Do  not  hurry  the 
game,  just  a  steady  strain  will  start  the 
show  all  over  again.  Presently  you  will 
feel  the  relaxing  pull,  a  sure  sign  of  wan¬ 
ing  powers,  and  your  fish  comes  to  the 
surface  but  a  few  feet  from  the  boat  and 
lies  inert  at  the  surface.  Gently  you  draw 
the  quarry  toward  you  in  full  faith  that 
he  is  ready  for  the  boat,  when  alas!  just 
as  you  reach  for  him  with  the  landing  net 
like  a  flash  he  is  gone  and  unless  you  have 
been  more  than  ordinarily  alert  a  section 
of  your  line  goes  with  him  or  a  smashed 
tip  results  before  you  can  relieve  the  reel 
of  the  tension  of  your  thumb.  The  suppo¬ 
sition,  however,  is  that  your  faculties  are 
awake  and  fully  understand  the  tricks  of 
the  desired  quarry.  When  again  at  the 
bottom  the  fish  will  doubtless  go  through 
all  the  former  antics  and  again  come  to 
the  surface  always  “playing  possum,”  only 
to  awake  to  life  when  convenient  and  re¬ 
new  the  struggle. 

By  following  the  instructions  given  if 
the  fish  return  to  our  waters  in  anything 
like  their  past  abundance  there  is  joy  in 
store  for  the  angler  of  the  future  and 
when  once  a  captive  there  are  but  few 
more  delicious  morsels  of  marine  life  to 
grace  the  table  of  the  epicure. 


HERE’S  A  TREAT  FOR  ANGLERS 

NESSMUK  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 

We  have  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  market  the  Fishing  Tackle 
recommended  by  “NESSMUK”  in  his  book  on  “WOODCRAFT” — 
T  new  edition  now  ready  $1.00  a  copy.  We  give  herewith  a  description 

of  articles  now  available.  Anglers  will  tind  ail  goods  under  the 
“NESSMUK”  Trade  Mark  are  the  very  best  obtainable  at  the  prices 
and  are  particularly  effective  and  useful  for  the  different  purposes 
TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED  for  which  they  are  made. 

SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS 

Seml-handinade  of  Selected  Imported  Bamboo.  Each  Bod  has  an  extra  tip  and  is  put  up  In  a  doth  covered  wood 
form  and  bag.  Bods  are  wound  by  hand  and  finished  with  several  coats  of  Special  Bod  Varnish.  Made  in  four  patterns 
No.  N.  T.  L.  Light  Fly — length,  814  ft. ;  Weight,  about  4%  oz.— - For  Trout.  Brook  Angling. 

No.  N.  T.  II.  Heavy  Fly— length,  9%  ft. ;  weight,  about  5%  Of/..— For  Trout.  Lake  and  for  Black  Bass. 

No.  N.  B.  Bait  Bod — length,  754  ft;  weight,  about.  714  oz. — For  Trolling  and  Stillflshing. 

No.  N.  B.  C.  Bait.  Castor — length,  514  ft. ;  about  514  oz. — Short  butt,  long  tip  with  Agate  1st  Guide  and  Tips 

$12.00  Each. 

BUCKTAIL  SPINNERS— For  All  Game  Fish 

Made  of  Untrimmed  Bucktail  Hair,  superior  to  any  other  material  for  tlie  making  of  lures  of  this  type.  Finished  at 
the  top  with  a  little  gold  plated  metal  Spinner  which  adds  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Bait. 

MADE  IN  THREE  STYLES,  TWO  SIZES.  SPECIAL  PATTERNS  TO  ORDER. 

Brown — Hair  Wings  with  Bed  Silk  Body.  . . c,.  . 

Grayish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body.  S®8  .  on  SI?es  l/®  OShaughnessy  Hooks,  each .  50c. 

Blackish— Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body.  Trout— on  Size  0  O  Shaujmessy  Hooks,  each .  40c. 

FROG  GANG 

Made  of  Highest  Quality  Imported  Hand  Filed  Hollow  Foint  Sproat  Hooks,  and  Best  Double  Imported  Selected 
Spanish  Gut. 

Lower  Hook.  Size  1/0;  center  Hook,  Size  1,  placed  1  inch  above  the  lower  one  and  at  right  angle  to  same;  top 

Hook,  a  small  lip  Hook . each  30c. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


Qd-  jh- 

Quality  —  Plus 

Abbey  &  Imbrie  tackle 
owes  its  dominant  place 
in  the  esteem  of  anglers 
to  something  more  than 
the  use  of  reliable  mate¬ 
rials  and  careful  methods 
of  manufacture.  It  is  the 
tackle  of  supreme  ap¬ 
peal  because  97  years  of 
scrupulous  development 
have  given  it  a  characterful,  in¬ 
dividualized  excellence  transcend¬ 
ing  all  ordinary  standards  of 
quality. 

Reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  experi¬ 
ence,  the  intuition,  the  seasoned 
judgment,  the  constant  loyal  striv¬ 
ing  of  a  long  line  of  tackle-mak¬ 
ing  experts,  Abbey  &  Imbrie 
tackle  cannot  fail  to  fill  com¬ 
pletely  and  dependably  the  utmost  requirements 
of  the  angler  of  today. 


Write  for  our  1918  Catalog 

BAKER,  MURRAY  &  IMBRIE,  Inc. 
15-17  Warren  Street,  New  York 


‘‘The  Baby”  ‘>„0au«».Arie«°.n  Revolver 

A  KMdiome  and  Moat  Effocttva  Woapon.  Maaauroa  But  4  <4. 

Lon|.  Tahaa  Regular  .  2  2_  Calibre  Cartrtdgtf  S/|  5CX 


aa"hi*K, 

IncreMing  dor 


i  produced  to  meet  the  ever 

_ sin*  demand  for  a  revolver  that  would 

Combine  email  sue  and  light  weight  with  the 
essential  features  of  Efficiency  and  ~ 
ability.  It  is  smell  in  sise,  yet  1% 
just  as  effective  snd  serviceable 
as  the  most  ext  ensive  weapon 
you  can  buy.  Everyone  should 
nave  a  revolver  and  should  know  ( 
flow  to  use  It.  and  there  ib  no 
•afer  or  better  one  made  than 
this.  A  great  feature  is  its  safety  action 
that  guards  against  accidental  dis¬ 
charge.  making  it  quite  safe  for  youm 
and  ladies.  The  illuatration  gives  an  iu«  «,»  — 

ita  appearance,  but  it  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  Tha 
ammunition  used  is  the  standard  22-calibre  cartridge  obtainable  anywhere.  The 
operation  of  the  charging  mechanism  is  extremely  rapid  and  absolutely  reliable; 
six  well  aimed  shots  can  be  fired  in  as  many  seconds.  The  revolver  Is  very  well 
constructed,  with  finest  nickel  plated  fluted  barrel  of  cylinder,  and  it  weighs  only 
4H  ounces.  TNs  price  of  tho  6«by  RtuHter  Is  0Bly$4  50*tnt  by  moll,  p.pd.  to  any  adtfrm* 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO..  Dent.  7XS-S4  W.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO 


NEW  BOOK  ON  ROPE  SPLICING 

USEFUL  KNOTS,  HITCHES,  SPLICES.  ETC. 

A  most  practical  handbook  giving  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  directions  for  making 
all  the  most  useful  knots,  hitches. 


splices,  rigging,  etc.  Over  lOOillustra- 
tions.  All  about  wire  rope  attachments, 
lashing,  blocks,  tackles,  etc.  87  He¬ 
raldic  knots  illustrated.  Of  great  value 
to  mechanics,  riggers,  campers,,  boat¬ 
men,  Price  20c  postpaid. 

JOHNSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

Department  715 

54  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


Make  your  Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  visible  by  night.  Emits 
_ rays  of  LIGHT  in  dark.  The  darker  the  better.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Three  sizes— 25c,  60c  and  $1,  postpaid. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  Dept.  716 . 64  West  Lake  Street.  Chicago 


Send  postal  card  to  undersigned  for 
DESCRIPTIVE  and  PRICED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of 

RODS,  REELS  and 
ANGLING  BOOKS 

From  the  COLLECTION  of 

Dr.  James  A.  Henshall 

811  Dayton  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 


BROOKS’  APPLI¬ 
ANCE,  the  modern 
scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery 
that  relieves  rupture  will 
be  sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or  pads. 
Has  Automatic  Air  Cush¬ 
ions.  Binds  and  draws 

the  broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No 

lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove 
it.  Protected  by  tj.  S. 
Patents.  Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name1  and 

address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  185  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Your 

Patrick 

Outfit 

is 

Ready 


Ql 


\UR  newcat- 
alo&  shows 
the  partic¬ 
ular  need 
you’re  thinking  of  now, 
whether  Hunting  Coat, 
Jacket,  Vest,  Pants, Sta^ 
Shirts  or  Blankets — all 
Patrick  products— all 
wool.  “Bi^&er  than 
Weather.”  Color  plates 
show  the  many  Patrick 
designs,  patterns  and 
colors. 

While  we  are  producing  a 
large  supply  of  goods  for  the 
Government,  we  have  been 
permitted  to  manufacture  a 
limited  quantity  for  our  deal¬ 
ers.  This  supply  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  our  dealers  now. 

The  Patrick  Label,  whether 
on  Mackinaw,  Great  Coat, 
Sweater,  Cap .  Stocking, Robe 
or  Blanket,  means  that  it  is 
made  of  all  pure  wool.  We 
will  direct  you  to  some  high- 
grade  dealer. 

PATRICK-DULUTH 
WOOLEN  MILLS 

11  Saginaw  Street 
Duluth,  Minn. 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

This  large  and  profusely  illustrated 
volume  covers  the  whole  field  of  upland 
shooting  in  America.  It  deals  with  the 
birds  followed  by  the  upland  shooter  with 
dog  and  gun,  and  gives  practically  every¬ 
thing  that  is  known  about  the  woodcock, 
the  snipe,  all  the  North  American  quail, 
grouse  and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme :  * 

Part  1 — Life  histories  of  upland  game 
birds;  many  portraits. 

Part  II — Upland  shooting,  and  also 
guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Pajt  III — Shooting  of  the  future, 
ruffed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates  of 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and  48  other 
full-page  plates,  with  many  line  cuts  in 
the  text. 

The  book  is  really  the  last  word  on 
upland  shooting,  and  this  is  what  some 
of  the  authorities  think  of  it; 

•'It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  what  such 
a  book  should  be — but  so  seldom  is.  It 
is,  indeed,  much  more  than  a  treatise  on 
field  sports,  for  It  furnishes  such  full  and 
excellent  life  histories  of  the  birds  of 
which  it  treats  tnat  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pure  ornith¬ 
ology." — William  Brewster,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

"A  very  complete  monograph  for  sports¬ 
men  and  naturalists  .  .  ,  with  ancedotes. 
of  his  own  and  others  .  .  .  The  book  will 
be  enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,_  but  by 
the  general  reader." — Sun,  New  York. 

"An  Important,  thoroughly  reliable  and 
well  written  book ;  a  work  that  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  pleasure  by  sports¬ 
men.  The  work  is  the  first  complete  one 
of  its  kind." — Boston  Globe. 

"This  volume  is  especially  welcome — a 
treat  to  every  man  who  loves  to  tramp  the 
uplands  with  dog  and  gun.” — Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago.  . 

This  book  is  a  companion  volume  to 
American  Duck  Shooting,  and  the  two 
cover  practically  the  whole  subject  of 
field  shooting  with  the  shotgun  in  North 
America. 

Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 


9  East  40th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


THE  BROADBILL  CALL 


A  REAL  DUCK  CALL 

$1.00  at  your  Dealer,  or  by  mail  from  us 
if  he  cannot  supply  you. 

N.  C.  HANSEN  CO.,  Zimmerman,  Minn. 


dDucki 


^  Wild  ducks  naturally  migrate  to  the 


//j.  best  feeding  grounds.  Attract  them 
in  large  numbers  by  planting  TERtf- 
ELL’S  wild  rice,  WILD«£ELEKY. 
and  potamogeton  seeds,  etc 


lakes,  ponds  and  rivers.  Used 


preserves.  Booklet  free. 

^kpLYDE  B.  TERRELL,  Naturalist 
Dept.  H-10  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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ANGLING  FOR  ADIRON¬ 
DACK  FROSTFISH 

(continued  from  page  592) 

ten  inches  long,  but  some  of  a  larger  size 
are  caught  up  to  fifteen  inches  or  so. 
While  these  fish  lack  the  fiercer  bite  of  the 
laker,  yet,  weight  for  weight,  they  put  up 
a  much  stiffer  fight,  before  they  are  boated. 
Were  it  possible — as  it  apparently  Is  not — 
to  use  a  light  rod  in  their  capture,  they 
might  match  fontinalis  itself  in  fighting 
spirit.  Evidently  a  slender  rod  would  bend 
so  much  in  striking  through  so  great  a 
depth  of  water,  that  insufficient  force 
would  be  exerted  to  fasten  the  hook  well ; 
while  a  stiffer  rod,  such  as  may  be  used 
in  catching  lake  trout,  would  strike  so 
sharply  as  to  tear  out  the  hook.  A  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  perception  is  required  also, 
in  .catching  this  fish.  Hold  your  line,  so 
that  it  passes  over  the  ball  of  the  fore¬ 
finger,  just  on  the  pulse.  An  ordinarily 
almost  imperceptible  twitch  then  becomes 
quite  easily  discerned ;  and  the  stronger, 
more  continuous  pull,  which  is  the  signal  . 
to  get  busy  and  haul  up,  is  readily  distin¬ 
guished. 

I  CONSIDER  this  about  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  fairy-like  creature  .that  the 
angler  ordinarily  becomes  acquainted 
with.  It  lacks  the  bolder,  more  startling 
colors  of  fontinalis;  but  it  has  such  a  deli¬ 
cate  shape  and  such  iridescent  hues,  that  it 
is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  more  subdued 
type  of  beauty; — not  that,  indeed,  which  so 
readily  catches  the  eye,  as  that  which  tires 
less  quickly  on  prolonged  inspection. 

The  habitat  of  the  frostfish  is  from  the 
lakes  of  New  England  westward  through 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
thence  into  Alaska.  It  has  various  local 
names.  In  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan 
it  is  the  Menominee  whitefish,  the  frost¬ 
fish  in  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Adirondack 
lakes,  the  round  whitefish  in  British  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  pilotfish  in  Lake  Champlain,  the 
shad-waiter  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  the 
Chautegay  shad  in  Lake  Chautegav,  the 
blackback  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  chive;, 
in  Maine. 

Some  of  its  local  names  indicate  its 
proper  classification — among  the  species 
Coregonus  of  the  Salmonidce.  I  do  not 
find  it  classed  as  a  gamefish  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  ;  but  its  fighting  spirit  certainly  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  lake  trout,  weight  for 
weight.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  is  not 
caught  in  very  many  places  by  angling. 
Gillnets  are  usually  employed.  Consider¬ 
able  quantities  are  taken  every  year,  when 
lake  trout  are  netted  for  the  hatcheries. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known 
that  it  can  be  taken  by  hook  and  line ; 
many  even  of  the  guides  and  older  fisher¬ 
men  of  the  Adirondack  lakes  showing  sur¬ 
prise  when  seeing  the  fish  and  learning  the 
mqnner  of  its  capture. 

The  season  during  which  it  bites  is  not 
of  long  duration  in  the  Adirondacks — for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  previous  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  after  which  date  one  is 
rarely  caught  on  the  handline. 

On  account  of  its  delicate  beauty  and 
fighting  qualities,  it  certainly  deserves  an 
honorable  place  on  the  list  of  fishes  known 
as  game. 
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F,0  R  E  S  T  AND 


FISH  FOR  UNCLE  SAM  ANGLING  CONTEST 

FOREST  AND  STREAM’S  APPEAL  TO  ITS  THOUSANDS  OF  READERS  TO  CONTRIBUTE  THEIR 
ANGLING  KNOWLEDGE  AS  A  WAR-WINNING  MEASURE  HAS  MET  WITH'  POPULAR  APPROVAL 


HO  U SANDS  of 
anglers  are  today 
wearing  this  For¬ 
est  and  Stream  Fish 
for  Uncle  Sam  button. 
Have  you  got  yours? 
If  not,  send  for  it  at 
once  and  take  part  in 
this  big  national  food  conserz*ation  cam¬ 
paign  to  catch  and  eat  more  fish  and  save 
the  products  of  the  land.  By  participating 
you  may  capture  $25.00  in  cash  and  a 
Forest  and  Stream  medal. 

For  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  in¬ 
terest  in  angling  for  Black  Bass,  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  most  scientific  skillful  meth¬ 
ods  for  his  rapture  by  artificial  lures, 
Forest  and  Stream  will  give  a  Forest  and 
Stream  medal  and  $25.00  in  cash  for  the 
largest  (in  weight,  length  and  girth )  small 
mouth  black  bass  caught  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

For  the  largest  (in  weight,  length  and 
girth )  small  mouth  black  bass  caught  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  a  Forest 
and  Stream  medal  together  with  $25.00 
will  also  be  given. 

For  the  largest  (in  zveight,  length  and 
girth )  large  mouth  black  bass  caught 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  a 
Forest  and  Stream  medal  and  $25.00  in 
cash;  also  a  Forest  and  Stream  medal  and 
$25.00  in  cash  for  the  largest  (in  weight, 
length  and  girth )  large  mouth  black  bass 
caught  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 


The  Conditions  Governing  This  Contest 
Are  as  Follows  : 

First — The  Contest  is  open  to  everyone ; 
nen,  women,  or  children. 

Second — Black  Bass  caught  anywhere 
with  any  rod,  reel  and  artificial  bait  are 
■ligible  for  entry  in  the  contest. 

Third — Contestants  must  use  the  blank 
•rinted  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  or  an 
xact  copy.  This  must  be  attested  to  by 
wo  witnesses  szvorn  to  before  a  Notary 
’ ublic  and  his  seal  affixed. 

Fourth — All  fish  must  be  weighed  on 
csted  scales  and  measurements  taken  from 
rwer  jaw  to  tip  of  tail. 

Fifth — The  weight,  length  and  girth; 
ate  caught  and  manufacturer’s  name  of 
id,  reel  and  lure  used  in  taking  the  fish, 
ust  be  specified.  All  entries  properly  at- 
sted  to  must  be  mailed  to  the  Fish  Con¬ 
st  Editor,  Forest  and  Stream,  9  East 
)th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  or  before 
ovember  1,  1918. 

i  Sixth — Fish  caught  from  state  or  pri- 
ite  hatcheries  not  allowed  in  this  contest. 
Seventh — In  the  event  of  there  being 
io  or  more  black  bass,  each  properly  en- 
red  in  this  contest,  that  weigh  exactly 
e  same  in  pounds,  ounces  and  fractions, 
d  measure  the  same  in  girth  and  length, 
d  these  black  bass  prove  to  be  larger 
■  d  weigh  more  than  any  other  black  bass 
itered  in  their  particular  class,  each  con¬ 
stant  entering  one  of  said  fish  will  be 
t’arded  a  prize  of  $25.00  and  a  Forest 
‘  d  Stream  medal. 


A  WORTHY  ENTERPRISE 

Fish  Contest  Editor,  Forest  and  Stream  : 

We,  here  in  the  Berkshires,  are  deeply 
interested  in  your  “Fish  for  Uncle  Sam” 
movement  and  wish  to  compliment  and 
congratulate  you  upon  such  a  worthy  enter¬ 
prise  in  this,  our  country’s  hour  of  con¬ 
servation. 

The  writer  has  no  record  of  his  catch 
this  season,  but  would  like  very  much  to 
wear  one  of  your  “Fish  for  Uncle  Sam” 
buttons. 

If  you  so  desire  I  would  like  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  to  furnish  you  with  a  record 
of  our  stockings,  both  fish  and  game,  in 
this  section ;  as  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  we  make  possible  a  day's  sport 
with  rod  or  gun,  and  just  at  present  every 
pound  taken  in  our  streams,  ponds  and 
woods,  helps  our  country  in  taking  care 
of  our  men  “Over  There”  where  the  real 
big  job  is  being  finished. 

Hoping  that  you  will  feel  at  liberty  to 
call  on  us  for  any  information  or  help  that 
you  think  we  can  be  to  you  in  our  mutual 
enterprise  “Promote  better  Fishing  and 
Hunting;  and  Fish  for  Uncle  Sam.” 

I  am  sincerely, 

James  L.  Keegan, 
Secretary  Pittsfield  Anglers’  Club, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


DETAILS  PRINTED  HEREWITH 

Fish  Contest  Editor,  Forest  and  Stream : 

As  a  subscriber  of  the  Fore st  and  Stream 
I  have  recently  been  very  much  interested 
in  your  offer  of  medals  for  prize  fish.  I 
am  angling  every  day  at  Wildwood,  N.  J., 
and  have  caught  much  in  excess  to  25 
pounds  of  fish  thus  far,  which  I  think  en¬ 
titles  me  to  a  lapel  button  as  you  offer. 
Please  send  me  more  details  concerning 
this  season’s  competition. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  G.  Law,  Wildwood,  N.  J. 


CAUGHT  AND  EATEN 

Fish  Contest  Editor,  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  have  this  year  already  caught  35  pick¬ 
erel  and  about  50  perch,  making  a  total  of 
about  45  pounds  of  fish  which  have  all 
been  eaten.  _  I  would  like  to  get  one  of 
your  lapel  buttons  for  catching  25  pounds 
of  fish. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  Coffey,  Jamestown,  X.  D. 


DON’T  FORGET 
THE  DATE! 

FOREST  AND  STREAM’S 
“  Fish  for  Uncle  Sam  ”  prize 
contest  closes  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1918. 

Properly  attested  entry  blank 
covering  catch  of  large  or  small¬ 
mouthed  bass,  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  this  contest,  must 
be  mailed  on  or  before  date  men¬ 
tioned  -  FRIDAY,  NOVEM¬ 
BER  1,  1918. 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  hereby  swear  to  statement  signed  by  me  before  two  witnesses  and  a  notary 
public. 

Black  Bass . . 

State  if  large  or  small  mouth. 

Weight . Length . Girth . 

When  caught . . . Where . 

Rod  used . Reel . 

Line  . Lure . 

Give  Mfgrs.  names  of  each  and  full  specifications. 

Caught  by  (Signed) . 

Street  . . . 

City  . State .... 

Witnessed  by:  (Give  names  and  addresses) 

1  . 

2  . . 

Sworn  to  before  me  this . day  of 

Notary  Public .  . 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


ITHACA 
WINS 

Amateur  Championship 
of  all  Canada  for  SAM 
VANCE.  This  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  SAM 
VANCE  has  won  theCana- 
dian  Championship. 

That’s  a  record,  Can¬ 
ada’s  greatest  shooter 
shoots  an  ITHACA, 
because  any  man 
can  break  'more 
targets  with  an 

ITHACA. 

Catalog  FREE. 

Double  Ham¬ 
mer  le  s  »  Guns, 
$32.50  up. 

Single  Trap 
Guns,  $100.00 
up. 

Address 

Box  25 

ITHACA 
GUN 
CO. 

Ithaca, 

N.  Y. 


FOUR  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  OUTDOOR  MAN 

To  the  hunter,  camper,  fisherman  his  "  tools  ” 
axe  his  friends  and  companions.  On  your  out¬ 
ing  trips  you  can  find  no  more  reliable  com¬ 
panions  than 


SPECIALTIES  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

Here  are  four  particularly  good  "  friends " — 
and  there  are  many  others  equally  as  good 
among  Marble's  famous  Sixty. 

Marble’s  Waterproof  Match  Box,  needed 
by  every  hunter,  camper  and  outdoor  man. 
Thousands  used  by  soldiers.  Guaranteed 
moisture-proof ;  55  cents. 

Marble’s  Coat  Compass.  Attaches  to 
outside  of  coat  or  shirt.  Always  in  sight. 
Balances  so  readily,  direction  can  be  taken 
while  walking.  Nickeled  finish,  agate  bear¬ 
ings.  Guaranteed  accurate;  $1.40. 

Marble’s  No.  2  Safety  Axe.  Length 
11  in.;  weight,  20  oz. ;  steel  handle; 

lead  lined  guard;  solid  steel 
blade,  2%  by  4  in.;  $2.75. 

Marble’s  Woodcraft  Knife 
Combines  the  good  features 
•  all  hunting  knives.  Adapted 
sticking,  skinning,  cleaning,  slic¬ 
ing.  Biggest  value  on  market.  Blade, 

4V6  in.;  laminated  leather  handle, 

3%  in.;  aluminum  tip:  weight,  5 
oz.  (Sheath  included),  $1.65. 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 
or  by  mail,  postpaid,  upon  receipt 
of  price.  Write  for  complete  cat¬ 
alog  of  Marble's  Sixty  Specialties. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS 

By  Chester  A.  Reed 


Is  a  book  written  especially  for  sportsmen  as  a  concise  guide 
to  the  identification  of  game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Over  one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faithfully  de¬ 
picted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable 
idea  of  their  habits  and  tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  water-color  paintings  by  the  author,  whose  books 
on  birds  and  flowers  have  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever 
published  in  this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving  houses  in  the 
country  and  the  whole  typography  is  such  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  any  book.  The  cover  is  a  very  attractive  and  unique  one, 
a  reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of  a  boa  con¬ 
strictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game  birds.  Price,  60  cents. 


T?  1?  WITH  A  YEARS  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  FOREST  &  STREAM 

r  KliL  AT  THE  REGULAR  $2.00  YEARLY  RATE 

FOREST  &  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9  EAST  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


$500  REWARD 


We  will  pay  $600.00  reward  to  anyone  who 
can  permanently  dim  the  brilliancy  of  tho 
RAJAH  im.  diamond  without  destroying 

‘tone!  RAJAI1  Im.  Diamonds 

They  stand  all  diamond  tests— fire,  acid,  file 
and  glass  cutting.  Their  brilliancy  is  eter¬ 
nal.  Guaranteed  for  a  lifetime.  Set  in  solid 

I  f°'V„nu  Tn  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

*  If  you  can  tell  it  from  a  real  diamond  return 
it.  Send  today  for  our  beautiful,  FREE 

illustrated  jewelry  catalog  in  colors.  Write  now.  , 

KRAUTH  &  REED,  ISO  N.  State  St.,  Dept.201#  CHICAGO,  Ilk* 


rJA-J-j'SfiS 

_  We  charge  no  commission 

46  Years  of  Bquare  dealing  has  earned  us  the 
confidence  of  trappers  all  over  America.  F air, 
careful  grading  and  top  prices.  Your  money 
sent  at  once.  Write  now  for  our  reliable 
prices,  supply  catalogue,  shipping  tags. 

SIMON  SUMMERFIELD  &  CO. 
Dept.  4  1  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

"One  Reliable  Fur  House " 


THE  GREAT  MULE 
DEER 

(continued  from  page  584) 

the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  covered  with  low 
mountain  mahogany  in  some  places,  and 
in  other  spots  strikingly  bare. 

Up  the  ridge  we  started,  when  my  com¬ 
panion,  ahead,  suddenly  stopped.  “Look 
below  you,”  he  whispered,  and  pointed, 
I  looked,  and  my  heart  stopped  beating. 
Two  monster  bucks  stood  looking  at  us. 
They  were  not  over  two  hundred  yards 
away.  I  stood  petrified,  and  then  the 
guide  whispered  to  me  to  shoot. 

As  I  lowered  my  rifle  they  began  to 
run,  quartering  from  me  and  up  the  hill 
and  I  began  to  shoot. 

One — two — three — four  times  I  fired, 
and  the  deer  kept  on  going.  “Take  aim. 
You  haven’t  hit  the  side  hill,”  said  Scrap- 
saw  aloud,  and  then  I  realized  that  I  had 
been  feverishly  shooting  m  the  general 
direction  of  the  fleeing  animals  without 
any  aim  at  all.  Desperately  I  drew  a  fine 
bead  on  the  broad  side  of  the  leading 
deer  and  pulled.  At  the  report  of  the 
gun  I  saw  the  second  animal  jump 
straight  in  the  air  and  fall. 

The  first  buck  passed  out  of  sight  in 
the  timber,  and  we  ran  to  the  fallen  one. 
“Shot  dead,  right  through  the  shoulders,’’ 
said  the  guide.  “By  Jingoes,  I  thought 
you  had  missed  at  first.  I  thought  you 
were  shooting  at  the  one  in  the  lead.”  I 
do  not  know  how  the  inspiration  ever 
came  to  me  to  say,  with  becoming  mod¬ 
esty,  “I  thought  this  one  looked  the 
larger.” 

Scrapsaw  gazed  at  me  narrowly,  then 
slowly  said,  “Well,  mabbe  he  was  the 
biggest.” 

After  cutting  the  deer’s  throat,  we 
climbed  farther  up  the  ridge  and  called  to 
the  Doctor  and  Hank.  They  had  heard 
the  shooting,  and  were  listening  for  a 
call,  and  they  soon  answered.  When  they 
came  up  to  us,  we  all  walked  and  ran 
back  to  the  spot  where  my  buck  lay,  in , 
all  his  kingly  state. 

The  Doc  is  an  old  hunter.  He  stood, 
over  the  deer  for  a  long  time. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  finally  said,  “it  sure 
looks  as  big  as  a  horse,  lying  there.  Gee 
Whiz,  Sam,  that’s  the  biggest  deer  I 
ever  saw.  I  didn’t  think  you  could  hit 
any  kind  of  a  deer.  Did  you  aim  for  his 
shoulder?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “That’s  the  place 
everybody  always  said  was  the  best  place, 
to  try  for.” 

Then  we  had  the  big  dispute  of  the 
day;  I  contended  that  the  buck  was  an 
eight  pointer,  while  the  Doctor  insisted 
that  he  was  what  is  known  in  the  lexicon 
of  sportdom  as  a  four-point  buck,  having1 
only  four  points  upon  each  side.  Scrap-1 
saw  sided  with  the  Doc,  but  he  did  say 
that  it  was  a  mighty  fine  deer.  I  don’t 
care  anyway,  for  he  really  did  have  eight 
points,  whatever  you  call  him. 

We  cut  the  deer  in  pieces  then,  and 
wearily  “toted”  him  to  camp.  Arrived 
there  we  relieved  him  of  head,  hide  anfl 
horns,  and  weighed  the  meat.  Of  meat 
there  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pounds.  (Honest.) 

Doctor  A.  made  his  kill  early  the  next 
morning — a  four  pointer,  a  trifle  smaller 
than  mine.  I  was  glad  of  this.  Glad  that 
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he  killed  it.  Glad  that  it  was  a  four 
pointer.  Glad  that  it  was  smaller  than 
mine.  And  the  same  afternoon,  while 
we  were  bearing  the  Doctor’s  kill  home, 
Hank  killed  a  forked  horn,  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  lake. 

We  had  'venison  in  plenty.  We  hunted 
deer  no  more.  But  we  camped  beside 
the  beautiful  Blue  Lake  for  three  more 
days,  hunting  grouse  and  sage  hens,  and 
fishing.  It  is  a  hunter’s  and  angler’s 
paradise. 

Doctor  A.  and  myself  made  the  trip 
to  Modoc  County  again  late  in  the  Fall. 
But  this  time  we  took  our  wives.  This 
time  we  went  for  geese.  This  is  another 

story. 


PLAYGROUNDS  OF 
OUR  NORTHERN  ALLY 

(continued  from  page  583) 

may  prove  enormously  profitable  to  this 
country. 

Through  most  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
there  is  hunting  and,  where  lumbering  or 
prospecting  or  other  industries  are  in  op¬ 
eration,  the  wild  life  having  learned  the 
lesson  of  fear  of  man  secretes  itself  and 
is  seldom  seen.  European  travelers  who 
are  familiar  with  Switzerland  have  often 
spoken  of  the  apparent  loneliness  of  the 
Rockies  by  comparison  with  the  Swiss 
mountains.  There  at  frequent  intervals 
are  seen  people  and  domestic  animals  that 
lend  interest  to  the  view,  especially  to  trav¬ 
elers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  this  means  the  great  majority  of 
all  travelers. 

The  genuine  outdoor  man,  journeying 
through  natural  scenes,  has  little  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  word  loneliness  so  often 
used  by  the  dwellers  in  cities  or  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  rubbing  shoulders 
more  or  less  continually  with  their  fellow- 
men.  To  this  outdoor  man  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  the  tiny  mammals,  the  trees  and 
the  towering  peaks  are  company  enough. 
He  desires  nothing  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  national  parks  of 
Canada  like  those  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  season  of  travel,  are  too  thickly  popu¬ 
lated.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  travelers  and  to  be  permitted 
eisure  to  enjoy  nature  as  she  is  found  in 
these  scarcely  touched  stretches. 


MEETING  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

T1  HE  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
*  national  Association  of  Game  and 
fish  Commissioners  will  be  held  in  New 
fork  City  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sep- 
ember  12  and  13,  1918,  following  the  an- 
lual  meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  at  the  same  place. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  held  in  St. 
■)aul,  Minnesota,  in  August,  1917,  the  scope 
f  the  Association  was  enlarged  to  cover 
11  of  North  America,  by  changing  the 
ame  and  by-laws  of  the  organization  so 
hat  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Ca- 
adian  Provinces  have  an  equal  standing 
1  the  Association  with  the  United  States 
•overnment  and  the  States  of  the  Union. 
It  is  expected  that  the  attendance  of  of- 
cials  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
nd  Canada  will  be  much  more  general 
lan  ever  before. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug, 
robe,  coat,  and  glove  making.  You  never 
lose  anything  and  generally  gain  by  dealing 
direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs, 
or  trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin 
glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf,  cow,  horse 
or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned 
with  the  hair  or  fur  on.  and  finished  soft, 
light,  odorless,  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
gloves,  caps,  men’s  and  women’s  garments 
when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives 
prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and  head 
mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods  and 
big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Russell’s  Famous  / 

Slever-Leafc.'' 


✓ 


The 

_ for 

f  Sportsmen 

f  HUILT  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  heavy  ser- 
vice  without  tiring  the  feet. 

Soft  and  light — and  as  water¬ 
proof  as  leather  boots  can  be 
made.  Water  can’t  possibly  sneak 
in  through  our  special  never-rip 
“watershed”  seam  (patented), 
joining  toe-pieces  and  Vamp. 

Made  of  black,  chrome,  flexible 
Cowhide.  Worn  by  experienced 
campers,  fishermen,  hunters, 
hikers  and  all  outdoor  men 
who  know  real  boots 
n  they  see 
them.  You’ll 
swear  by 


Write 
for  Catalo 
“M  Fre 


DUSSELL’S’  ‘  Ne  ver-Leak” 

1  '  Boots  are  built  for  business  ^  ^ 
and  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis¬ 
faction — they  make  good,  or  back  comes 
your  money.  In  any  height.  Soles  hob¬ 
nailed  or  smooth.  Made  to  your  measure. 


W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 

Berlin,  Wisconsin  *‘f-s  • 


“Handy"Casling  Weight 

Attachable  fromeitherend. 
Kidney  shaped.  Weedless. 
Non-kinkable.  Will  not  come 
open  in  use.  Three  sizes — ?*joz., 
%  oz.,  3-16  oz.  Price  60c  a  doz. 


IMITATION  PORK  BAIT 

Perfect  in  action.  *  Made  of 
specially  prepared  white  rubber 
with  white,  red  or  black  heads. 
No.  1,  for  Fly  Casting,  36c  per  doz. 
No.  2,  for  Bait  Casting,  60c  per 
dozen.  No.  3,  for  Surf  Casting 
or  Trolling.  66c  per  dozen. 


Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  Price 

S.  ARNOLD,  Mfgr.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CATCH  BIG  FISH! 


75c 


Send  75c  today  for 
Rush  Tango 
Minnow 
“Regular” 
“Junior,” 
or 

“Weedless 
Midget” 
models. 


SPECIAL 

TO 

FOREST  &  STREAM 
READERS 

Splendid  colored  reproduction  of  all  Forest  and  Stream 
covers  mounted  on  (11  x  14)  Bristol  art  board,  without 
lettering — all  ready  for  framing  are  available  “Free”  of 
additional  cost  to  anyone  sending  $2.00  for  a  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  to  Forest  and  Stream. 

Send  in  your  subscription  now  and  secure  a  magnificent 
colored  reproduction  of  Maud  Earl’s  painting  as  shown 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 

Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

Nine  East  40th  St.  N.  Y.  CITY 
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The  Yellowstone 
National  Park 

By 

GEN.  HIRAM  M.  CHITTENDEN 
Net.  $2.00 

An  entirely  new  and  revised  edition 
with  new  plates  and  new  illustrations 
of  this  remarkable  classic  of  The  Yel¬ 
lowstone.  Ever  since  its  discovery, 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  has  grown  in  popular  inter¬ 
est.  Its  natural  wonders  surpass  any¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  like  compass  else¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

To  these  attractions  have  been  added 
others  in  the  form  of  wonderful  moun¬ 
tain  roads  built  by  the  government,  and 
a  system  of  hotels  and  camping  facilities 

which  make 
traveling 
through  the 
Park  a  delight 
quite  apart 
from  its  scenic 
interest. 

Handsomely 
illustrated  o  n 
Canteo  Paper, 
and  three-color 
cove  r  jacket 
showing  Y  e  l- 
lowstone  Falls 
in  its  natural 
beauty;  also  an 
elaborate  map. 
Net,  $2.oo. 


Camp  Fires  in  the 
Yukon 

By 

HARRY  ANTON  AUER 

Net  $ 2.00 

In  this  book  the  author,  an  explorer, 
a  hunter  of  big  game,  and  a  lover  of 
the  Great  Out-of-Doors,  takes  the 
reader  from  the  shut-in  life  of  the 
cities  to  the  mighty  wilderness  of 
Alaska  and  The  Yukon. 

Hunters  of  big  game  will  revel  in  this 
journey  to  the  greatest  range  of  big  game  on 
the  continent;  lovers  of  animal  life  will  find 
keen  interest  in  observing  and  studying  with 
Mr.  Auer  the  habits  of  the  wild  life  of  the 
far  North,  while  the  reader  who  loves  the 
Open  Places  of  God’s  Great  Nature  will  be 
dominated  by  the  intimate  contact  with  the 
Majesty,  Might  and  Beauty  of  the  Wilderness 
of  Alaska  and  The  Yukon. 

The  remark¬ 
able  and  nu¬ 
merous  photo¬ 
graphs  with 
which  Mr. 
Auer  illus¬ 
trates  his  work 
brings  us  very 
close  to  the 
great  heart  of 
the  far  -  off 
Northern  Wil¬ 
derness. 

Handsomely 
bound,  many 
full  -  page  il¬ 
lustrations  on 
Cameo  paper 
and  a  three- 
color  cover 
jacket . 


WOODS  LOGIC  AND 
CAMPING  COMMON  SENSE 

(continued  from  page  603) 

great  fame  among  the  Indians  of  Maine 
for  their  medical  properties.  An  old  squaw 
once  told  me  to  chew  several  blisters  oc¬ 
casionally  if  I  would  be  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous — ‘‘Much  good  for  woman,  very 
good,”  she  said.  They  have  a  laxative  ef¬ 
fect  that  cannot  fail  to  be  salutary. 

One  of  the  nuisances  of  outdoor  life  is 
the  little  “husk”  or  throat  cold  induced  in 
many  persons  by  the  unwonted  exposure 
to  the  air.  Here  the  fir  blister  is  of  great 
use.  Cut  several  from  the  tree  by  slicing 
into  the  bark  just  deep  enough  to  remove 
the  whole  blister.  Cut  each  one  open  and 
drop  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Inhale 
the  warm,  resinous  steam  deeply  as  it  will 
relieve  colds  and  hoarseness. 

Camp  life  and  its  attendent  feasting  on 
many'  weird  and  unbalanced  dishes  often 
create  a  stomach  disturbance  that  manifests 
itself  in  tiny  canker  sores  on  the  tongue 
and  inside  of  the  cheeks.  These,  it  often 
seems,  are  painful  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
size  and  a  minute  canker  on  the  tip  of  one’s 
tongue  can  effectually  spoil  the  flavor  of 
the  finest  broiled  partridge  or  roast  deer 
saddle.  Gold  thread  is  the  cure  for  this — 
in  leafy  mold  under  hardwood  trees  there 
grows  a  tiny  plant  with  a  scalloped  three- 
lobed  leaf.  On  pulling  it  up,  the  root  will 
detach  itself  from  the  leaf  mold,  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  a  slender 
golden  thread  that  gives  the  plant  its  name. 
This  root  has  a  very  bitter  taste  but  if 
chewed  a  short  intervals  it  will  cure  a 
persistant  canker  sore  in  a  few  hours. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by 
the  average  camper  is  that  of  think¬ 
ing  he  will  sleep  in  comfort  so  long 
as  he  couches  himself  on  a  “bough  bed.” 
Bough  beds  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  average  guide  as  well  as  the  average 
camper  can  no  more  negotiate  making  one 
than  he  could  suit  the  matron  of  a  hospital 
with  his  first  attempt  at  making  up  a  hos¬ 
pital  cot.  Y7et  the  real  couch  o’  dreams  can 
be  made;  soft,  fragrant,  resilient,  healthful 
— the  dictionary  fails  in  the  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  adjectives  to  describe  the  real  bough 
bed,  made  as  it  should  be,  with  care  and 
intelligence. 

Not  even  first  requisite  is  possessed  by 
some  campers.  One  must  be  able  to  tell 
spruce  from  fir.  The  spruce  must  be  re¬ 
jected.  Its  stiff  horny  twigs  have  not  suffi¬ 
cient  springness  to  serve  as  a  couch  for  the 
knowing.  Fir  bough  tips  not  more  than  a 
foot  in  length,  should  be  stuck  in  the 
ground  curving  gracefully  over  a  six  inch 
log  that  serves  as  a  head  board.  Then, 
gradually,  layer  on  layer,  work  from  side  to 
side  of  the  bed  toward  the  foot.  Succeed¬ 
ing  layers  of  twigs  need  not  be  stuck  in 
the  ground,  but  just  laid  stem  down  on  the 
preceding  layer.  They  will  curve  over  each 
other,  “spoon-fashion”  and  by  the  time  the 
maker  has  laid  six  feet  of  this  fragrant 
carpet  he  will  be  quite  ready  to  lay  him¬ 
self  thereon  for  well-earned  repose. 

Making  a  bough  bed  is  not  something 
that  can  be  done  between  lights  and  should 
not  be  attempted  unless  you  have  time 
to  do  it  the  right  way. 


Either  of  the  above  books  may  be  obtained  for  $1.00  if  ordered  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  Forest  and  Stream  at  the  regular  yearly  rate 
of  $2.00. 

Your  choice  of  either  book  together 
with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest 
&  Stream  - 

FOREST  &  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

9  EAST  40th  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  AIREDALE 

This  instructive  and  interesting  work  covers  the  history,  breed¬ 
ing  and  training  of  these  useful  dogs.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  book 

Those  who  desire  to  train  their  dogs  to  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  either  as  companions 
or  for  hunting  will  find  easily  understood  and 
practical  instructions  on  the  subjects  of  general 
training,  retrieving,  swimming  and  diving,  and 
work  on  squirrels,  rabbits,  partridges,  etc. 

There  are  important  chapters  devoted  to  the 
laws  of  breeding,  kennel  management,  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  handling  in  the  show  ring,  diseases 
and  treatment  and  many  hints  and  instructions 
of  great  value  to  breeders  and  owners. 

Price,  in  cartridge  board  covers,  $1.00 

FREE  with  a  year’s  subscription,  Forest  and  Stream 
at  regular  $2.00  price 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 


AGENTS  WANTED 


“AGOSAVE”  TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  EGGS 

n  baking  and  cooking;  pure,  wholesome,  always 
'resh;  sells  like  wildfire;  your  profit  100%;  write 
oday  for  free  sample.  American  Products  Co., 
>884  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

old-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 
'/t  size,  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
rears  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
Sing  City,  Mo. 


INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 
ail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali- 
ornia. 


AUTO  SUPPLIES 


AUTO  LOCKS,  VULCANIZERS,  DIMMERS. 

heap;  write  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  195H,  St. 
,ouis,  Mo. 


BOOKS  WANTED 


BOOKS  WANTED — ADVERTISER  WANTS 

opy  of  Modern  Breaking  by  W.  A.  Bruette;  ad- 
ress,  stating  condition  and  price,  W.  A.  Talton, 
.popka,  Florida. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


SALESMEN— SELL  PORTABLE  STORM- 
roof  No  Draft  Window  Ventilators;  Demand 
reat;  Every  window  a  prospect;  Exclusive  con- 
act,  reserve  territory  quick.  *  Esner  Mfg.  Co., 
ommercial  Dept,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTIONS  EVERYWHERE,  PROMPT- 

ess  our  watchword.  Phoenix  Mercantile  Bureau, 
maha,  Nebraska. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE— BROWN  OR  WHITE, 

rge  or  small.  Either  sex.  W.  A.  Peck,  New 
mdon,  Ohio. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING — BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

jcking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
oxie,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH  BLACK  BASS,  WE  HAVE 

e  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
outh  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United 
ates.  \  igorous  young  bass  in  various  sizes, 
aging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4  inch  finger- 
gs  for  stocking  purposes.  Waramaug  Small- 
auth  Black  Bass  Hatchery.  Correspondence  in- 
ed.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  Henry  W. 
eman,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


!"!!!!, '!!!!!!!!!!!!!'! . ’ . . . ,m""M . >» . > . . . . . mi . in . . 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  BREEDING 


||  Every  month  thousands  of  || 
||  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  || 

||  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  || 

||  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  II 

||  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  H 

||  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  || 

|j  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  || 

||  things  you  like,  and  most  of  If 

||  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  11 

||  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  || 

||  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  f| 

||  things  that  Sportsmen  use.  ; 

;;  A  nominal  charge  of  five  (5)  H 
||  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  |l 

||  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  II 


Iiu!!min!!mm!!!!!!^!!l!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'' . . . . . . . > . »» . . . . ill 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


FOR  SALE — TWENTY,  STANDARD  MAKES, 

shotguns;  eight  new;  description  and  price  on  appli- 
cation.  A.  M.  Williams,  Bradford,  Pa. 


GEORGE  W.  SCHRADER— GUNSMITH  AND 

sporting  goods,  formerly  at  Lemmon,  South  Dakota, 
is  now  located  at  Mobridge,  South  Dakota;  large 
and  complete  stock;  repairing  a  specialty. 


GUN  BARGAINS — A  FEW  HIGH-GRADE  LE- 

fever  12  and  10  gauge  sample  guns,  $32.50  up.  H. 
L.  Green,  Lake  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


L.  C.  SMITH  SHOTGUN,  12  BORE,  SHOT 

less  than  dozen  times;  how  much?  Box  144  Alex¬ 
andria,  La. 


SALE  OR  TRADE — 30-30  WINCHESTER  RE- 

peatmg  rifle,  excellent  condition;  bait  casting  rod 
with  agate  guides.  M.  L.  Harvey,  Montchanin, 
Delaware. 


WANTED — COLT  AND  LEFEVER  TEN- 

gauge  hammerless;  Both  good  condition.  Give 
price,  drop,  weight,  length  of  barrels.  W.  P 
Reynolds,  Olney,  Texas. 


WANTED— SECOND-HAND  30-30  OR  32-40 

Winchester  or  Marlin  rifle  in  good  condition.  T. 
W.  True,  Bayard,  Neb. 


WILL  trade  38  CAL.  REVOLVER,  32 

pocket  rifle,  and  16  gauge  single  gun  for  five  .45 
Colts,  frontier  and  accessories.  H.  Green,  West 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


_ _  HELP  WANTED 

YOU  ARE  WANTED  BYTHE  U.  S.  GOVERN^ 

ment ,  thousands  positions  for  men,  women,  girls, 
$100  month;  easy  work;  experience  unnecessary: 
write  immediately  for  free  list  of  positions.  Frank- 
lin  Institute,  Dept.  V  59,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  ME.  I 

furnish  magnificent,  young  thoroughbred  Rufus  Red 
stock  at  $2  each,  and  buy  all  you  raise  at  3t)  to  60 
cents  per  pound,  live  weight;  send  ten  cents  for 
complete  Breeder’s  Instruction  Booklet.  Frank  E. 
Cross,  6433  Ridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tvr^IL,D  PUCKS.  DECOYS  &  CALLERS:  GRAY 

MaHai-d,  $3  pair,  extra  hens,  $2  each;  Black  Mai- 
lards,  $4.50  pair;  no  extra  hens;  English  callers, 
$6  pair;  hens,  $4  each.  Mail  draft  E.  Breman  Co., 
Danville,  III. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOOVERIZE— FIX  SHOESOLES,  WATER- 

proof  they  last  doubly  long.  Cloth  waterproofed. 
Sample  bottle,  25c.  Sierra  Agency,  336  Benton¬ 
way,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


NOVELTIES 


REAL  “MINIE”  BALL  WATCH  FOB  ONLY 

$1.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  195J,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


PARTNER  TO  INVEST  SOME  MONEY  TO 

manufacture  my  eight  patents.  James  E.  Bennett. 
Momence,  Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  * 


BROTHER  SPORTSMAN  —  SEND  YOUR 

choice  films  to  be  developed,  printed  or  enlarged' 
we  do  finishing  for  particular  people.  Wingard’s 
Photo  Shop,  1045  Water  St.,  Port  Huron,  Midi. 


DON’T  SPOIL  GOOD  PICTURES  BY  HAVING 

them  poorly  developed  and  printed;  all  work  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory;  we  also  make  enlargements' 
send  for  price  list.  Carl  Wingard,  1045  Water  St., 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 


MAIL  US  15e.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  6  velvet  prints;  or  send  6  nega¬ 
tives  any  size  and  15c.  for  6  prints;  8x10  mounted 
enlargements,  35c.;  prompt,  perfect  service.  Roa- 
noke  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke. 
V  a.  * 


PHOTO  FINISHING  FOR  SPORTSMEN— DE- 

velopmg,  printing,  bromide  enlarging  of  wild  life 
hunting,  fishing  and  outdoor  pictures  our  specialty; 
send  for  details  Nature-Art  Studio,  1109  Henry 
Clay  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


PICTURES 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES?  IF  SO  YOUR 

name,  please.  O.  W.  Miller,  105  Chambers  St., 
JNew  York.  * 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN.  85.00  MONTHLY:  SEVEN 

8innS  I™1!’-  P0UKy’  fur  farnU  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100,  hunting  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North  Fifth. 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  ’ 


FOR  SALE — ANTLERS  AND  HORNS  IN 

I  rs  from  elk,  deer,  buffalo  and  mountain  goat, 
Indian  relics  and  curios.  Thad  S.  Wilson, 
mcie,  Indiana. 


FOX  HORNS 


FOX  HORNS  ALL  STYLES,  ALL  EASY 

wers,  30  days’  trial,  money  back  guarantee;  send 
illustrated  booklet.  Karl  W.  Kahmann,  Chi¬ 
p’s  foremost  taxidermist  and  horn  specialist, 

'  4  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BLUE-PRINT  ON  WIRELESS  AND  AVIA 

tion  Station,  prepaid,  $2.75.  William  J.  Rogers 
Room  33,  Royal  Bank  Building,  Windsor,  Ontario 
Canada. 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

mg  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  unnec  •  de- 
tails  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LEARN  YACHT  DESIGNING,  ALBUM  51 

Yacht  Designs,  25c.  Yacht  Model  Emporium, 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


$5.°°  A  DAY  GATHERING  EVERGREENS. 

W?’  *afinidikherbs:  Glns.ens»  $14  lb.;  Belladonna 
Seed,  $64  lb  or  grow  it  yourself;  book  and  war 
prices  free.  Botanical  58,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SHORT  STORIES  WANTED 


SHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 
are  wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  149 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


GUNS  &  AMMUNITION 


6  PARKER  BROS.  TROJAN  GRADE  DOU- 

>  hammerless  28”  modified  and  full;  new  condi- 
[i;  trade  for  Winchester  16  or  20  full:  new  con- 
on.  William  Ostiguy,  790  Park  Ave.,  Auburn, 
'■de  Island. 


>  CAL.  COLT  AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER 

i  ted  (3  or  4  of  them);  will  pay  cash;  write, 
jing  condition  and  price:  will  ask  for  C.  O.  D. 
■ment  if  satisfactory;  reference  Dunns  or  Brad- 
let.  Harry  W.  Reinhart,  Scranton,  Pa. 


PERFECT  METHOD  OF  TRAPPING  FOXES. 

Sure  catch  by  following  instruction,  best  method  in 
existence;  write  R.  F.  Buckley,  176  Essex  St., 
Salem,  Mass. 


WILL  BUILD  MOTORBOAT  TO  ORDER  IN 

exchange  for  late  model  used  automobile.  Yacht 
Model  Emporium,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


_  INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS  COMMERCIALIZED.  CASH 

or  royalty.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  195A,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


FIRST  CLASS  2nd  HAND  BAMBOO  TARPON 

Rod  and  Reel  of  reliable  make,  must  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Address  T.  E.  Mons,  care  Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing  Assn.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WILD  DUCK  FOODS 


WILD  DUCK  FOODS— WILD  RICE,  WILD 

celery  and  potamogenton  seeds  now  ready  for  shin- 
ment.  Grow  in  any  shallow  lake,  river  or  pond 
Write  for  literature  and  prices.  Clyde  B  Terrell 
Naturalist,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Dept.  H-l.  ’ 
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Central  Park  West — 
74th  and  75th 
Streets 

Overlooking  Central  Park’s  most  pictur¬ 
esque  lake 


Especially  attractive  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  Appeals  to 
fathers,  mothers  and  children. 


Rooms  and  bath  —  $2.50  upwards. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  —  $4.00  per  day  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES. 

Please  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Ownership  Management  —  Edmund  M.  Brennan. 
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DEARBORN 

STATION 


HOTELC^u; 

SOUTHERN 


II 
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Michigan  Blvd.  at  13th  St. 
CHICAGO 


Comfort,  true  hospitality  and.  effi¬ 
cient  service  at  moderate  rates. 
Room  with  detached  shower,  $i  a 
day;  with  private  bath,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 


F 


ISHERMAN’S 
p  AR  ADIS  E 


Located  on  chain  of  six  Lakes.  Best 
Black  Bass.  Pickerel  Mackinaw 
Trout,  Musky  fishing  in  Mich.  In  a  network  of  Trout 
Streams  (all  varieties).  Finest  Bathing  Beach.  Perfect 
Sanitary  conditions.  Stone  and  I»g  Bungalow  Dining 
room.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  D.  SMITH,  Beliaire,  Mich. 


MOO— — - 

Accept  this  book  with  our  compliments 

Contains  road  map  and 
all  points  of  interest  of 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls 
and  surrounding  coun¬ 
try. 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo’s  ideal 
hotel  for  tourists. 

Convenient  t  o 
business  districts 
and  Niagara  Falls 
Boulevard. 

European  plan. 

Fireproof,  modern. 

250  outside  rooms 
$2.00  up.  Unex¬ 
celled  cuisine. 

C.  A.  MINER 

Managing  Director 

[HOTEL 


DUCK  SHOOTING  ON 
THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

Have  you  ever  laid  in  a  sink-box  at  the 
break  of  day  and  kept  that  busy  with  the 
ducks  that  you  had  to  repeatedly  dip  your 
gun  into  the  water  to  chill  it?  If  not,  here 
is  the  place  to  come  for  your  limit  on 
canvasbacks  is  assured.  Terms  and  dates 
address  W.  D.  Sellers,  818  6th  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.  After  Nov.  1st,  General 
Delivery,  Perryville,  Maryland. 


|\  *  *  Come  to  Bear 

Deer  Hunters 

dacks.  Outlook 

for  deei  never  better  in  this  ideal  deer  country. 
Experienced  guides,  complete  camping  outfits,  best 
of  food  and  accommodations.  Come  and  get  that 
fine  Buck  that’s  waiting  for  you. 

Make  arrangements  now 
J.  M.  BALDERSON 

Bear  Mountain  Camp  Cranberry  Lake,  N.  Y. 


COOPERS  CAMPS 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SQUARE  TAILED  TROUT.  0.  K.  HUNTING 
IDEAL  VACATIONLAND. 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 
CAPT.  G.  W.  COOPER,  EAGLE  LAKE,  MAINE 


DOUBLE-CROSSED  AND 
DIAMOND-HITCHED 

(continued  from  page  579) 

and  beat  if.  By  tomorrow  afternoon  I’ll 
be  back  home.  If  you  ever  collect  twenty- 
five  bones  from  me  for  a  hunting  license 
you’re  welcome  to  ’em.  The  boys  will 
probably  find  you  in  the  morning  and  let 
you  loose.  Hope  you  have  a  pleasant  time 
— goodnight !”  “Look  here,  Ryder,”  says 


After  I  was  tied  up  Hen  smoked  a  cig¬ 
arette  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  it 


I;  “this  is  all  a  joke  and  I  think  it’s  gone 
far  enough.  I’ve  been  pretending  I’m  a 
game  warden  and — ”  “Yeh,”  he  breaks 
in  skeptically,  “likely  story  that — if  you 
ever  get  a  chance  tell  it  to  the  marines!” 
With  that  he  walks  off  in  the  gloom  and 
in  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  door  shut. 

IT  was  quite  a  cool  night — in  fact  it  felt 
like  frost.  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
thought,  that  when  Ryder  told  the  boys 
his  story  they  would  reveal  the  joke  and 
I  would  soon  be  free,  but  after  an  hour 
had  passed  and  no  one  came,  I  began  to 
get  restless.  I  tugged  at  the  rope,  but 
Ryder  had  done  a  good  job.  I  tried  to 
call  out,  but  my  voice  was  lost  in  that 
handkerchief  across  my  mug.  Meanwhile 
the  time  wore  wearily  on. 

About  midnight  a  figure  approached.  It 
was  Bill.  He  expressed  surprise  at  find¬ 
ing  me  tied  and  loosed  me  in  a  jiffy.  He 
said  Ryder  had  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Then  I  limped  back  to  camp  after  him. 

When  we  entered  there  sat  Sam  and 
Doc  and — RYDER!  They  were  all  grin¬ 
ning.  Ryder  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his1 


When  I  read  Hen’s  license  I  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  I  was  the  goat 


pocket  and  handed  it  to  me  without  com¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  sure  enough  hunting 
license  in  his  name! 

“Double-crossed  and  diamond-hitched!” 
I  groaned  and  this  was  followed  by  glee¬ 
ful  whoops  of  joy  from  everybody  present 
— except  myself. 


Be  sure  that  your  match  or  cigarette  sti 
is  out  before  you  throw  it  away. 


October,  1918 
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COMBING  THE  DUNES 
FOR  GRAY  FEATHERS 

(continued  from  page  577) 

the  buggy  seat  and  the  horse  galloped  like 
a  will  o’  the  wisp.  He  did  this  until  he 
stopped.  When  he  halted  I  calmly  stood 
on  my  head  aft  the  horse.  Soon  the  wire 
caught  us  where  circus  acrobats  like  it 
best,  but  where  the  horse  objected  to  hav¬ 
ing  it  with  both  hind  feet.  One  of  my  legs 
became  entangled  in  the  rigging.  After 
twenty  minutes  and  a  half  of  ferocious 
:hurning,  175  pounds  of  choice  buttermilk 
was  thrown  on  a  watered  market. 

The  motor  car  is  now  the  vehicle  used 
0  transport  the  young  generation  to  the 
:hicken  fields.  But  it  is  the  old  timers  who 
jo  to  make  up  the  largest  numbers  of  those 
vho  comb  the  dunes  for  gray  feathers. 
The  youngsters  seem  to  take  more  natural- 
y  to  quail,  ducks  and  huns. 

rHE  booming  of  prairie  chickens  in  the 
early  spring  is  one  of  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  sounds  mothered  in  the  wilds, 
'his  is  a  prelude  to  the  “wedding”  of  two 
rouse.  During  this  time  the  prairie  chick- 
ns  dance  a  quadrille  as  complex  as  any 
iver  heel-and-toed  by  humans.  High  au- 
lority  has  frequently  denied  that  there  is 
uch  a  dance  on  the  chicken’s  program, 
can  say  I  have  -witnessed  several  through 
iowerful  glasses  and  I  am  afraid  of  being 
illed  a  master  liar  else  I  would  go  into 
ietail.  Some  day  a  movie  man  will  get 
lis  dance  and  then  and  then !  Scoffers 
•ill  behold  the  rhythmic  grouse-gallop, 
i  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  when  you  stop 
|i  think  about  it  that  the  chicken  is  not 
umbered  with  the  dodo  and  the  lamented 
issenger  pigeon.  It  seems  that  all  the 
rements  of  man  and  nature  tend  to  efface 
is  buxom  bird  from  the  meadows  of  the 
’est.  Prairie  fires,  coyotes,  blizzards  with 
e  thermometer  indicating  forty  below, 
erciless  pot  hunters,  wet  seasons,  the 
eaking-plow,  hail  storms  and  an  ever  in- 
ieasing  horde  of  crows  that  love  to  an¬ 
nulate  egg-lined  nests  constitute  some  of 
'em.  But  in  spite  of  these  decimating  in- 
1  ences  the  chicken  bids  fair  to  stay  with 
1  A  scarcity  of  bird  dogs  in  the  chicken 
(untry  is  another  factor  in  favor  of  a 
1  ge  yield  of  prairie  trumpeters.  A  few 
Sisons  ago,  when  birds  were  mighty 
s.rce,  bird  dog  breeders  lost  interest  in 
game  and  today  you’ll  hunt  a  long 
tie  before  bringing  to  light  a  single  go- 
gter  chicken  dog.  Jim  McPhartin,  the 
fnous  dog  man,  recently  said  that  be- 
f  e  the  chicken  territory  could  again  be 
bssed  with  the  quota  of  good  dogs  to  be 
find  here  a  dozen  years  ago  grouse 
■ftuld  be  teeming  in  the  whiskers  of  hil- 
kc  and  dale.  In  these  sanguinary  times 
itnakes  a  man  smile  to  fancy  chickens 
apnty.  Nothing  is  sweeter  than  to  re- 
h<rse  in  day  dreams  one  of  those  wind 
at  sun  kissed  autumnal  days  of  the  misty 
pt:  when  a  frequent  whirr  of  wings  re¬ 
sided  from  a  tobacco  brown  sea  of  vir- 
?i  prairie.  And  from  reports  voiced  by 
ur  npeachable  authorities  the  conclusion  is 
ra  calculated  to  cause  a  carnival  of  camp- 
P'i  ning  in  the  dunes  from  now  until  som- 
October  steps  forth  in  her  robes  of 
ri(  yellow,  red  and  gold. 


THE  KENNEL  MART 


^  ...T"  '  ,,!■ 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 

tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 

strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 

the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 

article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE  FROM  HUNT- 

ing  and  show  stock;  prices  right.  W.  F.  Betts, 
Wellington,  Ohio. 


WASHOE  AIREDALES  HAVE  A  NATIONAL 

reputation  for  gameness,  intelligence,  and  high 
standard  of  appearance.  Two  litters  rich  in  the 
blood  of  champions,  guaranteed  workers,  and  out 
of  the  foundation  stock  of  our  kennels,  now  for 
sale.  Washoe  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont, 


BEAGLES 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  ENGLISH  BEAGLES, 

three  and  four  years  old.  George  P.  Rothley, 
Lowell,  Ohio. 


COLLIES 


COLLIES  MAKE  THE  BEST  PALS.  HAND- 

some,  intelligent  and  faithful;  grown  dogs  and  pup¬ 
pies  from  best  Imported  Winning  dogs;  for  price 
and  particulars  address  H.  FI.  Shields,  Bennington. 
Vt. 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIES  IN 

this  country  for  their  age  sent  on  approval. 
Book  on  the  training  and  care  of  Collies,  fifty 
cents.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels,  Dundee,  Mich. 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a  kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  la. 

DOGS  TO  EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE— ONE  2- YEAR-OLD  BLACK  & 

tan  fox  hound  for  one  Soon  hound  bitch;  must  be 
good.  Theo.  Bussen,  Tipton,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  —  FEMALE 

Scotch  collies.  Ed  Podhaski,  Monticello,  Iowa. 


DOGS  WANTED 


WANTED  A  RETRIEVER  FOR  DUCK; 

small  dog  preferred;  must  be  broken  and  experi¬ 
enced.  M.  T.  Coolidge,  104  Stone  St.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  ’ 


HOUNDS 


FOR  SALE — ONE  BLUE  TICKED  COON 

hound,  one  black  and  tan  partly  trained  coon  hound 
bitch;  $30  takes  both;  stamp  for  reply.  Gus  Ship- 
ley,  Athens,  Ill. 


HIGH-CLASS  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

Rabbit  hounds  a  specialty.  On  trial.  Stamp. 
Stissing  Stock  Farm,  Bangall,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  REAL  COON  SKUNK 

and  oppossum  hound  we  have  them;  if  it  is  a 
crackerjack  rabbit  hound,  we  have  them  at  fifteen 
dollars;  ten  days’  trial  allowed.  Westminster  Ken¬ 
nels,  Tower  Hill,  Ill. 


IRISH  WOLFHOUND,  MALE,  ONE  YEAR 

old,  of  ercellent  breeding.  Pemund  Kennels  Reg., 
Sparrows  Point  Md. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND,  ONE  YEAR  OLD, 

very  large;  also  two  female  puppies  three  months 
old,  of  champion  stock.  Pemund  Kennels  Reg., 
Sparrow’s  Point,  Md. 


TEN  WELL-TRAINED  VIRGINIA  FOX 

Hounds,  also  puppies.  Write  for  prices.  H.  R. 
Reed,  Berlin,  Pa. 


TRAINED  HOUND  FOR  SALE — GOOD  SIZE, 

nicely  marked  and  extra  tree  dog,  stays  well  at 
tree;  does  not  hesitate  for  water,  cold  or  hot;  rab¬ 
bit  proof,  .does  not  bother  sheep,  day  or  night;  he 
is  a  genuine  coon  hound,  and  knows  what  to  do 
and  does  what  he  knows;  if  you  would  like  to  have 
this  dog  and  interested,  write  Lock  Box  135,  Paris, 
Tenn. 


BULL  DOGS 


FOR  SALE — TWO  MATURED  ENGLISH  BULL 

dog’s,  good  specimens;  one  high  class  stud;  also  a 
four  months’  old  bull  pup;  all  eligible  to  registra¬ 
tion  and  in  perfect  condition.  George  Danio,  Os¬ 
wego,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE— A  GOOD  SQUIRREL  DOG. 

Water  Spaniel  bitch;  she  is  a  topnotcher,  "good 
stayer;  bargain.  Write  for  particulars.  Forest 
Craven,  Moores  Hill,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— LARGE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RE- 

triever,  a  fine  specimen.  Water  King  stock,  force 
broken,  one  year  old,  price  $100;  retriever,  half 
Chesapeake,  half  Irish  retriever,  good  disposition 
and  dandy  looker,  force  broken,  year  and  a  half 
old,  price  $75;  also  fine  selection  of  English 
Beagles;  open  season  for  rabbits  (Long  Island) 
October  1st  to  March  1st;  everybody  will  want 
beagles  this  year,  so  come  early  to  get  tae  good 
hunters;  prices  right.  Scrub  Oak  Kennels,  Central 
Islip,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — ONE  MALE  DOG,  TWO  YEARS 

old,  one  pup  three  months  old;  will  sell  cheap.  ' 
Charles  Cochran,  Niles,  Mich,  R  No  4 


COON— FOX— RABBIT  HOUNDS— SETTERS 

and  Pointers — big  game  hounds.  Price  list  5c 
Jas.  H.  Grisham’s  Kennels,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


GUN  DOGS 


CHOICE  LLEWELLYN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH 

setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  pointers,  spaniels 
and  retrievers,  pups  and  dogs;  good  stock;  prices 
reasonable;  enclose  stamps  for  lists.  Thoroughbred 
Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS  BROKEN,  GUARAN- 

teed,  $150  each;  setter  puppies,  $15  each;  shotgun, 
10  gauge,  double-barrel,  $10.  Hannigan,  Bay 
Shore,  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — DOG  &  BITCH. 

English  setters,  2  year  papers;  20  gauge  or  Colt 
38.  Nelt  Russell,  Kellettville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— PUPS  “CH  LAMBERTON’S 

Mack  ex  Russell’s  Babe,  English  setters  whelped 
May  3,  1918;  papers.  Nelt  Russell  Kellettville,  Pa. 


POINTERS  POINTERS  POINTERS— STAND- 

ard  Bred,  eligible  to  registry.  W.  O.  Gilbert, 
Wilton,  Conn, 


HOUNDS 


FOR  SALE — BLACK  AND  WHITE  RUSSIAN 

wolfhound,  male,  three  years  old;  house  broken; 
minds  very  nicely;  kind  and  gentle;  price,  $75. 
F.  E.  Southwick,  9  Park  Terrace,  Milford,  Mass. 


—  wmii.  LIVER  LLEWEL- 

lyn.  Major  K,  36744,  hunted  two  seasons  in  Flor¬ 
id  fast,  Wide  ranger,  splendid  hunter,  $75;  photos. 
John  F.  Klein,  Floral  Park,  NY 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazme  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur 


LITTER  OF  CHESAPEAKE  PUPPIES  FOR 

sale  reasonable;  eligible  for  registration.  James 
bpear,  Watertown,  Wis. 

MANGE,  ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER  GOITRE 

sore  eyes  cured  or  no  charge;  write  for  particulars! 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS — IRISH  WOLF 

Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolf 
hounds.  Amencan  Fox  Hounds,  Lion  Cat,  Deer, 

•ii  °/'  .C20n  a?d  Var?lnt  Dogs;  fifty  page  highW 
illustrated  catalogue,  5c.  stamps.  Rookwood  Ken- 
nels,  Lexington,  Ky. 

OWNER  NOW  IN  TRAINING  CAMP  SO 

must  sell  at  bargains;  male,  three  females  English 
setters,  rabbit  hound,  trained;  three  Airedale 
bitches,  two  litters  of  Airedales,  litter  of  setters- 
males,  $S;  females,  $5;  pups  shipped  at  two  months 
old;  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed 
Mancelona  Airedale  Kennels,  Mancelona,  Mich. 
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Fire  Arms  -Fishing  Tackle 

Athletic  and  Camp  Outfits 
Military  Supplies 

Send  for  Booklet 

“Serviceable  Gifts  For  Those  Who  Serve” 

SCHOVERLING,  DALY  C&  GALES  . 

302  and  304  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CAN  YOU  WALK  TEN  MILES? 

THE 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

WILL  TELL  YOU  WHETHER  YOU  WALK 
TWO  MILES  OR  TWENTY.  IT  CAN  BE 
REGULATED  TO  YOUR  STEP  AND  REG¬ 
ISTERS  ANY  DISTANCE  WALKED 

SIMPLE— ACCURATE— RELIABLE 

Our  Special  Offer 

One  Year’s  Subscription  Forest  &  BP,T? 

Stream  .  $2.00 

One  American  Pedometer .  1.75  $2*75 

Total  Value .  $3-75 

FOREST  AND  STREAM 

9  EAST  40TH  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ITHACA  AGAIN  WINS 

Grand  American  Handicap 


J.  D.  Henry  borrowed  an  Ithaca  he  FlPSt  ! 
never  saw  before  and  beat  the  world  s 
best  shooters. 

Henry  Pendergast  with  an  Ithaca  won  ^5©COIld  ! 

second  after  tieing  for  first. 

R.  C.  Rains  and  J.  Park  with  Ithacas  Third  ! 
tied  for  third. 

G.  Rupert  with  an  Ithaca  tied  for  Fourth  ! 
fourth. 

South  Shore  Introductory 
Handicap 

First  ! — Henry  Pendergast  with  an  Ithaca. 

Ithacas  made  a  clean  sweep  ie  the  G.  A.  H.  last  year. 
Ithacas  have  broken  world's  records  week  after  week 
this  year. 

Ithacas  were  1 .  2,  3.  4  in  the  G.  A.  H.  this  year. 

Absolute  proof  that  any  man  can  break  more  targets 
with  an  Ithaca. 

Catalog  free.  Double  hammerless  guns.  $32.50  up. 
Single  trap  guns,  $100  up. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  Box  25  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE 
DOUBLE  BLADE 

(continued  from  pace  589) 

fault  is  only  natural  with  beginner! 
but  it  will  cease  entirely  with  prac 
tise.  Mastering  the  push  and  pu 
stroke  will  eliminate  “drips”  forever,  eve 
when  a  stiff  quartering  breeze  is  blowing 
An  analysis  of  this  stroke  will  show  the 
the  blade  in  the  water  remains  at  what  i 
practically  a  temporary  fixed  point  in  tin 
forward  movement  of  the  canoe  and  tli 
blade  in  the  air  is  being  hurtled  forwar 
at  a  rate  twice  the  speed  of  the  cano< 
The  centrifugal  force  thus  effected  caus< 
all  the  “drips”  to  hurry  toward  the  end  c 
uppermost  part  of  the  blade.  You  wi 
notice  how  they  hop  over  the  top  of  th 
blade  and  fall  clear  of  the  canoe.  Tl 
old  time  paddlers  pulled  a  lower  arm  strol 
entirely  and  merely  carried  the  blade  wit 
the  upper  arm  and  as  a  result  used  “dr: 
cups”  to  ward  off  the  stream  of  wat< 
that  ran  down  the  recovering  blade. 

AMONGST  the  common  errors 

using  the  double  blades  are  the  fc 
lowing — The  average  blade  is  t( 
long.  The  best  length  for  all  around  11 
is  9  feet  overall.  When  paddling,  tl 
upper  blade  is  carried  too  high.  Keep  yot 
upper  grip  down  to  the  level  of  your  hea 
The  grips  on  the  shaft  are  held  too  f; 
apart  and  in  some  cases  too  close  togethe 
The  correct  distance  is  thirty  inches  apa 
measured  from  the  outside  to  outside  1 
the  hands.  On  the  upper  arm  stroke,  tl 
elbow  is  carried  too  low.  Keep  it  up 
high  as  is  comfortable  and  get  in  a  straig 
drive.  Many  paddlers  have  their  bac 
bent  like  a  bow  and  keep  their  arms  in  fi 
close  to  their  chest.  See  that  your  ba 
is  erect  and  slightly  tilted  forward  a: 
that  your  paddling  is  done  out  in  fro 
of  you.  Push  and  pull  your  canoe  up 
every  stroke.  Lastly,  try  to  elimint 
splashing  at  the  start  and  finish  of  e3 
stroke. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  start  a  conti' 
versy  between  wielders  of  the  single  a 
double  blade  paddles,  but  it  must  be  cc 
ceded  that  it  is  an  essential  accessory 
tidal  waters.  There  are  often  times  wi 
it  is  impossible  to  gain  headway  against 
heavy  tide  and  wind.  Then  you  will  w;! 
to  sit  as  low  in  the  boat  as  possible  so 
to  reduce  wind  resistance.  On  such  00 
sions  single  blades  are  awkward  and 
double  practical.  Occasionally  one  Vj 
find  it  necessary  to  make  a  fast  trip.  H'l 
again  the  double  is  a  decided  advant;: 
over  the  single.  On  a  cruise  it  is  a  re 
ful  change  to  alternate  between  a  sin1 
and  double  blade.  It  is  an  assurance 
safety  to  have  a  pair  of  double  bla': 
aboard  a  sailing  canoe,  for  at  any  mom 
you  may  wish  to  avoid  a  steamer  or  a  d; 
gerous  shore,  or  again  recover  a  lost  sin' 
blade  or  substitute  for  a  disabled  rude 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  double  blade  n) 
be  used  on  any  waters  and  it  is  the  I 
around  enthusiast  who  is  equipped  for  1 
fascinating  angle  of  canoeing. 


If  you  see  a  fire,  report  it,  don’t  v 
for  some  one  else  to  do  it. 


)CTOBER,  1918 
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FIELD  TRIALS  ON  THE  PRARIES 

By  RODNEY  RANDOM 


The  All-American  Field  Trial  Club,  the 
greatest  bird  dog  organization  in  the 
rorld,  decided  upon  Mowbridge,  South 
)akota,  as  the  meeting  place  for  1918  and 
ince  their  announcement  most  of  the 
Teat  field  trial  dogs  of  the  country  and 
heir  handlers  have  gathered  in  the  vicin- 
y  of  that  modern  little  prairie  town.  It 
ikes  several  months  of  careful  training 
nd  conditioning  to  prepare  a  dog  for  one 
f  these  great  field  trial  stakes,  but  the 
rizes  and  honors  that  are  won  make  the 
spenditure  of  time  and  money  well  worth 
hile  to  that  earnest  body  of  men  who  are 
n  oted  to  the  American  bird  dog. 

The  past  two  years  have  been  hard  on 
;ld  trial  clubs  and  several  organizations 
ive  abandoned  their  trials  and  at  one  time 
iere  was  some  talk  of  the  All-American 
ling  so  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but 
e  President’s  proclamation  regarding  all 
orts  and  happier  council  prevailed.  The 
ials  last  year  were  the  most  successful  in 
e  history  of  the  club,  in  fact  the  entry 
is  the  largest  a  field  trial  club  has  ever 
id,  and  this  year  that  remarkable  record 
s  again  been  broken.  The  position  that 
e  All-American  Field  Trial  Club  holds 
the  field  trial  world  is  due  to  its  being 
ganized  and  conducted  on  broad  demo- 
atic  lines  and  these  are  the  only  lines  on 
licit  a  field  trial  club  can  long  exist. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Club,  Dr.  T.  Ben- 
11  King,  of  Brownsville,  Tennessee,  is  a 
:an  cut  sportsman  who  knows  the  field 
al  game  from  every  angle  and  has  han- 
-d  the  affairs  of  the  Club  with  a  firm 
d  impartial  hand  that  has  gained  for 
n  the  confidence  of  the  field  trial  world. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Fellows,  the  President,  is  a 
asperous  manufacturer  of  Springfield, 
issouri,  a  broad  gauged,  liberal  minded 
irtsman  whose  greatest  pride  is  a  re- 
irkable  family  of  pointers  that  he  has 
veloped  which  have  brought  him  high 
nors  both  on  the  bench  and  in  the  field. 


rhe  most  important  race  that  will  be 
1  on  the  prairies  this  year,  the  event 
it  will  attract  the  greatest  attention 
over  the  country,  is  the  All-American 
icken  Championship  stake  in  which 
ctically  any  dog  can  compete.  The 
phy  is  the  Dr.  Rowe  cup,  a  magnificent 
rling  silver  affair  presented  by  friends 
the  great  sportsman,  editor  and  field 
1  enthusiast  whose  name  it  bears.  No 
i  did  as  much  for  the  promotion  of 
|i  trials  as  the  late  Dr.  Rowe,  the 
nder  of  The  American  Field,  and  no 
:r  name  is  held  in  such  veneration  by 
d  trial  men  today.  This  cup  must  be 
1  three  times  by  the  dogs  of  one  owner 
•  're  the  absolute  title  is  transferred  to 
The  races  for  this  trophy  have  al- 
:s  been  run  on  prairie  chickens,  the  quail 
1  opionship  being  represented  by  a  sim- 
1  emblem  known  as  the  Edward  Dexter 
1  which  is  competed  for  at  Grand  Junc- 
>  Tennessee.  The  names  of  the  dogs 
1:  ing  these  events  each  year  are  en- 
f  -d  upon  the  cup,  and  it  may  be  truly 
''of  every  dog  who  has  ever  placed  his 
1 :  upon  the  Dr.  Rowe  cup  has  been  a 


credit  to  his  breed  and  a  performer  of  high 
ability.  Several  very  ordinary  dogs,  how¬ 
ever,  have  placed  their  names  upon  the  Ed¬ 
ward  Dexter  cup.  It  is  a  three  hour  race 
and  the  way  it  has  been  judged  on  several 
occasions  has  not  met  with  the  entire  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  field  trial  world.  Although 
endurance  is  one  of  the  highest  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  field  trial  dog,  a  champion  must 
possess  somehting  more  than  heels  to  com¬ 
mand  the  admiration  of  the  field  trial 
world.  Last  year  the  National  Champion¬ 
ship  and  the  Edward  Dexter  cup  was 
awarded  to  a  dog  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Muncie,  a  light  colored  easy  running  dog, 
about  whose  breeding  there  was  once  some 
question  but  we  are  told  has  since  been 
cleared  up.  This  dog,  Joe  Muncie,  ran  on 
the  prairies  two  years  ago  against  a  setter 
from  Oklahoma  named  the  Candy  Kid.  In 
this  race  Joe  Muncie  was  handled  by  J.  M. 
Avent,  an  experienced  handler,  wise  to  all 
tricks  of  the  game,  and  who  has  always 
been  known  for  his  skill  in  putting  things 
over.  The  Candy  Kid  was  piloted  by  Ches- 
ley  Harris,  a  young  Mississippi  handler, 
who  is  now  in  France.  Harris,  although  a 
comparative  novice  in  the  game,  had  great 
confidence  in  his  dog  and  ran  a  straight 
level  headed  race.  He  took  the  course  the 
judges  laid  out  for  them  and  worked  with¬ 
in  the  rules  of  the  sport.  After  the  first 
casts  Avent  discovered  he  was  up  against 
a  real  dog  that  was  as  speedy,  intelligent 
and  far  more  level  headed  than  the  one  he 
was  handling.  When  he  discovered  he 
could  not  out-step  the  other  dog,  which  is 
one  of  the  things  he  always  attempts  to  do, 
he  swung  his  dog  away  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  attempted  to  give  Joe  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  wider  ranging  than  he  was  really 
doing,  that  is,  he  kept  off  to  one  side  and 
quite  a  distance  from  the  judges  so  as  to 
appear  that  his  dog  was  really  further  out 
and  working  faster  than  the  dog  that  was 
holding  strictly  to  his  course  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  men  in  the  saddle.  The 
judges  call  Avent  back  on  three  different 
occasions  and  made  him  bring  his  dog  into 
direct  competition,  and  every  time  that  this 
was  done  Candy  Kid  out-stepped  him,  out¬ 
ranged  him  and  out-birded  him. 

Prairie  racing  in  the  early  fall  is  very 
exhausting  work,  and  an  hour  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  to  an  hour  and  a  half  is  considered  a 
long  heat,  but  in  this  event  the  judges  kept 
the  dogs  down  to  two  hours  and  forty  min¬ 
utes,  which  was  the  longest  heat  that  has 
ever  been  run  at  a  prairie  trial,  and  the 
result  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  of 
doubt  the  superiority  of  Candy  Kid.  No 
one  knew  better  than  Avent  that  he  was 
defeated  fairly,  and  Candy  Kid  went  on 
down  the  circuit  and  won  repeatedly  at 
quail  trials  in  various  sections  of  the 
South,  and  came  to  the  prairies  last  fall 
and  repeated  his  winning  of  the  Dr.  Rowe 
cup.  This  gives  him  two  legs  on  the  cup, 
and  if  he  can  repeat  his  previous  perform¬ 
ances  this  year,  it  will  pass  into  the  abso¬ 
lute  possession  of  his  owner.  It  will  stamp 
him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dogs  in 
the  country,  and  C.  E.  Duffield  will  possess 
the  highest  honor  in  all  the  field  trial  world. 


A  GIFT 


53s  WOODCRAFT 

By  NESSMUK 

No  better  book 
for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  go 
into  the  wild  for 
sport  or  recrea¬ 
tion  was  ever 

written.  No  one 
ever  knew  the 

woods  better  than 

“Nessmuk”  or 
succeeded  in  put¬ 
ting  so  much  val¬ 
uable  information 

into  the  same 

compass.  Camp 
equipment,  camp 
making,  the  per¬ 
sonal  kit,  camp 

fires,  shelters, 
bedding,  fishing, 
cooking,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  kindred  topics  are 

considered.  Cloth,  illus.,  160  pages. 

Postpaid,  $1.00. 

nnrtp  with  a  years  subscription 
r  K  r  r  T0  F0REST  &  stream  at  the 
I  llJLlL.  REGULAR  YEARLY  RATE  OF  $2.00 

fVo  Extra  Charge  for  Canadian  Orders 

For  more  than  forty-five  years,  FOREST 
&  STREAM  has  studiously  cultivated  and 
vigorously  promoted  a  healthful  interest  in 
outdoor  recreation  and  in  the  natural 
sciences.  It  founded  the  Audubon  Society, 
and  has  been  the  people’s  champion  in 
many  important  activities  looking  to  the 
development  and  preservation  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Park  System  and  to  wild  life  in 
general. 

Throughout  its  long  career  of  public 
usefulness,  FOREST  &  STREAM  has  been 
and  still  is  the  recognized  authority  in  its 
field. 

Price  20c  a  copy:  Subscription  price  $2.00  a  year, 

FOREST  &  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

9  EAST  40th  STREET  .  .  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All-Round  Dog 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale 
Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

Oorang  Kennels 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 


“Where  QUALITY  meets  PRICE  to  SATISFACTION  of  buyer” 

DOGS  -ALL  BREEDS 

AIREDALES  A  SPECIALTY 

26  years  in  the  line  means  something,  and  is  a 
guarantee  for  SERVICE 

NEW  YORK  KENNELS  113  East  9th  St.,  New  York 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Foxhounds,  Coon, 
Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters, 
Pointers,  Pet  and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets, 
10c. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


ENGLISH  BLOOD  HOUND,  AMERICAN  FOX- 

hound  Cross.  Pups  and  grown  stock.  H.  Lipp, 
Cochecton,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SETTER,  EIGHT  MONTHS  OLD, 

$10.  H.  Lipp,  Cochecton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to  train;  game 
plenty.  For  sale  trained  setters,  also  some  good 
rabbit  hounds.  Dogs  sent  on  trial.  Dogs  hoarded. 
Stamp  for  reply.  O.  K.  Kennels,  Marydel,  Md. 

SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid, 
8  doses  50c.;  18,  $1.00.  60,  $2.00;  100,  $3.50. 
Chemical  Products  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

fox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Kennels, 
Route  2,  York,  Pa, 
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There  is  NO  TRUTH  in  the  rumor  that  has  got  about — perhaps 
intentionally  circulated — that  we  have  discontinued  to  manufacture 
our  well-known  foods. 

In  spite  of  great  difficulties  we  have  been  able  to  fill  about  g6%  of 
all  our  orders. 

We  have  conformed  to  Government  requirements  so  that  we  and 
our  customers  have  helped  to  conserve  the  supply  of  food  for  human 
beings  by  making  and  using  a  special  food  for  domestic  animals. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 

SPRATT’S  DOG  CAKES 
and  PUPPY  BISCUITS 

write  us  direct  for  prices  and  other  information 

SPRATT’S  PATENT,  LIMITED,  Newark,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco;  St.  Louis;  Cleveland;  Montreal 


DENTS  CONDITION  PILLS  i 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  POINTERS 


all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

-DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


PURE  GOLD  42934 

AT  STUD  a  Great  Son  of  Champion 
Comanche  Frank,  by  Ex.  Arkan- 
sas  Queen  .  .  .  Young  Stock  For  Sale. 

RIVERDALE  KENNELS,  -  WILTON,  CONN. 


A  nice  lot  of  good  strong, 
healthy,  farm  raised  puppies 
of  the  best  of  breeding 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL 

Middleboro,  Mass. 

Tel.  29-M 


Vickery  Kennels 

•  (►UHl  4'*!  BARRINGTON,  ILL. 

hA'  JT  fV  . 

JL  ZsspM  The  Vickery  Kennels  are 
the  largest  breeders  and  ex- 
hibitors  of  terriers  in  the 
world.  Their  dogs  have  won 
prizes  and  ribbons,  not  only 
at  every  prominent  American 
show,  but  at  the  English 
shows.  Grown  dogs  for  sale 
— prices  on  application. 
PUPPIES  FROM  $25.00  UP 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10c.  in  stamps  or 
coin. 


PHILIPS  TRIED  IT  OU1 

(continued  from  page  609) 

barrels  is  a  fine  old  “home  remedy,”  one 
the  younger  generation  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten,  so  I  pass  the  good  dope  along.  ] 
believe  I  have  at  last  found  a  perfecl 
method  of  cleaning  the  “22”  and  all  othei 
low  power  rifles. 

First  wipe  out  the  surface  fouling  with 
a  few  dry  patches.  Then  requisition  the 
“gudewife’s”  bottle  of  household  ammonia 
saturate  a  patch  and  send  ft  into  the 
breech,  my,  but  it  will  come  out  black 
Wipe  fairly  clean  with  dry  patches  anc 
then  give  the  bore  a  second  shot  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  This  time  you  can  wipe  clean  anc 
finish  your  elbow  exercise  with  the  com¬ 
forting  assurance  that  the  barrel  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  powder  acid.  Finish  by  coat¬ 
ing  the  bore  with  mercuric  ointment  and 
the  job  is  done.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  keeping  the  “22’ 
clean  is  caused  by  not  completely  removing 
all  the  powder  acid  left  in  the  bore  after 
firing.  Ammonia  is  the  natural  extermina¬ 
tor  of  all  acid,  so  why  not  use  it?  The 
mercuric  ointment  makes  an  ideal  rust  pre¬ 
ventive  and  eats  away  every  minute  trace 
of  lead  without  attacking  the  steel.  Thus 
both  rust  and  leading  are  completely  avoid¬ 
ed.  Caution:  When  inserting  the  ammonia 
soaked  patch  into  the  chamber,  I  always 
hold  the  butt  above  the  cleaning  rod,  so 
the  excess  ammonia  that  is  squeezed  out 
as  the  patch  enters  the  bore  does  not  drip 
into  the  action;  a  trick  I  learned  in  the 
old  black  powder  days  when  I  used  to  place 
the  muzzle  of  my  Sharp’s  rifle  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water  and  pump  industriously. 

There  are  two  fine  old  Ballard  .22  caliber 
rifles  in  our  outfit,  one  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  service  for  over  thirty  years,  and  the 
other  is  a  veteran  of  twenty-odd  seasons, 
yet  today  they  possess  a  degree  of  accuracy 
second  to  none  of  the  new  guns  and  each! 
bore  shows  only  a  mere  trace  of  powder, 
burn  at  the  breech,  although  they  have  bothj 
consumed  uncounted  thousands  of  car¬ 
tridges  and  seem  only  to  improve  with  age.| 
Also  neither  barrel  has  ever  shown  a  trace' 
of  leading.  I  have  always  believed  that  a 
clean  barrel  will  not  lead  and  have  yet  tc 
alter  that  opinion,  having  never  encoun¬ 
tered  leading  in  my  personal  weapons,  but 
among  my  friends — that’s  a  different  story' 

Some  data  on  that  old  squirrel  rifle  ol 
yours,  illustrated  with  a  photograph  of  the 
gun  and  some  targets,  would  make  a  ver) 
interesting  story.  If  you  only  lived  a  trifle 
nearer  I  would  soon  be  asking  for  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  that  fine  old  weapon.  In  fact 
in  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  I  really  believe  the  old  piece  migh 
easily  be  made  to  enjoy  an  Indian  summe: 
of  renewed  usefulness.  Firing  with 
muzzle  loader  would  soon  teach  the  tyro  tc 
make  every  shot  count  and  that,  after  all 
is  the  greatest  lesson  a  young  riflemai 
can  learn.  Today  there  is  entirely  toe 
much  promiscuous  shooting  and  too  little 
intelligent  practice.  I  have  always  felt  tha' 
the  old  muzzle  loader  possessed  a  few  in¬ 
herent  virtues  not  found  in  any  other  gun 

Good  night,  old  man,  write  again  wher 
the  spirit  moves  you. 

Roy  S.  Tinnev, 
Associate  Editor. 


SAY,  MISTER 
HOW  IS 
YOUR  DOG? 

IF  he  is  all  run-down,  thin  and  un¬ 
thrifty,  if  his  coat  is  harsh  and 
staring,  his  eyesmatterated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high  colored  and 
frequently  passed — if  you  feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him — 

Eating  Grass  Won’t  Help  Him 

Dent’s  Condition  Pills  Will 

They  are  a  time-tried  formula,  that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead  dog 
eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are  affected  with  mange,  eczema, 
or  some  debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  tnem. 


Price,  Per  Box,  50  Cents 

The  Amateur  Dog  Book,  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
treatment,  care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages  fully 
illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  io  cents. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  treat 
him,  write  to  us  and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree  blanks  are  free  for 
postage — 4  cents  a  dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


Look  at  both  ends  of  the  shells  that  you  buy. 
It  is  not  only  important  that  you  get  your 
favorite  shell,  hut  also  that  it  is  loaded  with 
your  favorite  powder.  It  is  not  enough  to  look 
at  the  base — look  at  the  wad  end  too,  to  he  sure 
that  your  shells  are  loaded  with  one  of  the 


HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE 


e.ct 


Many  experienced  sportsmen  use  Hercules 
Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders  exclusively.  Use 
them  yourself  and  you  will  benefit  by  their 
uniform  quality.  They  are  as  dependable  as 
old  friends.  They  always  give  high  velocity 
with  light  recoil,  always  burn  clean  and  give 
even  patterns. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  a  powder  that  may 
vary  in  quality.  Shoot  the  powders  that  you 
know  are  dependable. 

The  14  standard  shells  listed  at  the  left  may  he 
bought  loaded  with  a  Hercules  Powder.  Select 
your  favorite,  but  be  sure  to  look  on  the  box 
for  the  name,  Infallible  or  “E.C.” 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO 

75  W.  11th  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 
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Both  Ends  are  Business  Ends 
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The  TWO 


Greatest  Books 

ON 

The  Black  Bass 

THE  GAMEST  FISH  THAT  SWIMS 
ARE 

The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass 

By  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall 
Price  $2.00 

AND 

The  Small  Mouthed  Bass 

By  Prof.  W.  J.  Loudon 

of  the  University  of  Toronto 


Price  $1.00 

Every  Angler  Should  Secure  One  or  Both 

of  These  Great  Books 


We  have  obtained  the  entire  limited  edition  of  Prof.  Loudon’s  “The  Small-Mouthed  Bass”  and  will  mail  a 
copy  FREE  of  additional  expense  to  anyone  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  subscribing  now  to  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  at  the  regular  $2.00  yearly  rate. 

Or  by  adding  One  Dollar  to  the  regular  $2.00  yearly  subscription  rate  ($3.00  in  all)  any  reader  of  FOREST 
AND  STREAM  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  can  obtain  Dr.  Henshall’s  $2.00  “Book  on  the  Black  Bass.” 

DON’T  OVERLOOK  THIS  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  to  procure  Prof.  Loudon’s  book  “The  Small- 
Mouthed  Bass”  FREE  in  connection  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  or  to  secure  Dr. 
Henshall’s  great  work  “Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  for  One  Dollar  in  connection  with  a  yearly  subscription  to 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  at  the  regular  $2.00  rate — both  books  together  with  a  FOREST  AND  STREAM  full 
year’s  subscription  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  $4.00. 


BOOK  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS 

by 

Dr.  James  A.  Henshall 

This  new  edition  is  revised  to  date.  It  combines 
“Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  and  “More  About  the 
Black  Bass”  comprising  its  complete  scientific  and 
life  history,  together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing  with  a  full  account  of 
tools,  implements  and  tackle. 

Cloth  Bound  Fully  Illustrated 

Price  $2.00 


THE  SMALL-MOUTHED  BASS 

by 

Prof.  W.  J.  Loudon 

This  book  is  based  upon  a  collection  of  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  the  author  during  the  past  ten  years 
on  the  habits  of  this  ever  game  fish.  These  ob¬ 
servations  have  been  condensed  into  one  splendid 
volume  insuring  pleasure  for  everyone  interested 
in  the  black  bass. 

Cloth  Bound  Fully  Illustrated 

Price  $1.00 


NOTE:  We  still  have  a  limited  edition  of  Driscole’s  famous  painting,  “The  Black  Bass.”  You  can  obtain  a  large  (8x9  inches)  col¬ 
ored  reproduction  of  the  above,  mounted  on  art-board  ready  for  framing,  and  a  companion  bass  picture  without  additional  cost  by 
subscribing  now  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  at  the  regular  yearly  rate  of  $2.00.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  these  pictures  in  connection 
with  either  of  the  book  offers  add  fifty  cents  to  your  order. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


November,  1918- 


OUTDOOR  BOOK  CATALOGUE  FREE 

FOREST  &  STREAM  has  just  published  a  forty-eight  page  catalogue  presenting  a  most 
complete  list  of  books  on  Woodcraft,  Guncraft,  Angling,  Hunting,  Natural  History  and 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Now.  Mailed  Free  of  Cost  Anywhere. 

FOREST  &  STREAM  (Rook  Dept.) 

9  EAST  40th  STREET  -------  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  NEW  EDITION  of  Nessmuk’s  I 


WOODCRAFT  I 

NOW  READY  | 

THIS  IS:  1 

A  book  which  every  outer  must  have  to  make  his  outing  ~ 
a  pleasure.  ^ 

The  book  is  written  to  teach  the  traveler  how  to  jour-  “ 
ney  through  the  wilderness  with  ease.  — 

To  sleep  on  a  fragrant  elastic  bed  and  pillow  at  night.  — 
instead  of  abrading  his  vertebra:  against  roots  and  stubs.  IZ 

To  go  light;  to  keep  warm  and  dry.  ^ 

To  cook  plain,  wholesqpie  meals.  ^ 

To  come  out  of  the  woods  refreshed  and  comforted.  ^ 

To  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  recreation  and  rest  for  — 

every  dollar  spent.  “ 

To  learn  nature  in  her  secret  ways.  This  is  the  pur-  “ 
pose  of  the  book — a  purpose  which  is  fulfilled.  — 

16mo.,  cloth,  160  pp.  Price,  $1.00.  — 


Send  for  your  copy  now,  or  send  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest  E 
Stream  at  the  regular  yearly  rate  of  $2.00  and  secure  a  copy  of  Woodcraft  = 
for  50  cents  additional.  E 

(No  extra  charge  for  Canadian  Orders)  — 


FOREST  &  STREAM  (Book  Dept.)  f 

9  EAST  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 
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BOOK  of  the  BLACK  BASS 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.  D. 

140  Illuttrations.  Net  $2.00  This  new  edition  is  revised  to  date 

and  largely  re-written.  Contains 
“Book  of  the  Black  Bass”  and  “More 
About  the  Black  Bass.”  Comprising 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history, 
together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing,  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and 
tackle. 

“The  angling  portion  of  the  book  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  thing  ever 
written  upon  these  fishes.  It  is  clear, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the 
different  modes  of  fishing,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cuts  of  the  manner  of 
holding  the  red,  castings,  and  diagrams 
of  the  mode  of  throwing  the  fly  so 
tha,t  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  merest 
tyro  could  soon  become  an  expert  by 
carefully  reading  this  book  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  instructions.  Not  only  is 
it  a  book  for  the  beginner,  but  it  is 
one  that  no  angler  can  afford  to  do 
without. — Forest  and  Stream. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Soot  DeP,.)  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


A  BURHAM  SAFETY  RAZOR  “FREE” 


Fc 


''OR  $1.00  we  will  enter  your  subscription  to  Forest 
and  Stream  for  six  months  (regular  single  copy 
price  $1.20)  and  will  mail  you  FREE  of  additional 
expense  one  complete  Burham  Safety  Razor.  Retail  Price  25  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Are  You  A  Duck  Shooter 

Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  bow  of 
your  skiff  as  it  is  pushed  through 
the  wild  rice,  and  drop  the  ducks  that 
get  up  within  range ;  or,  if  you  live 
by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  blind  while  cold  winds 
blow  and  ice  forms  at  the  edge  of 
the  shore,  watching  the  sky  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  to  come  to  your 
decoys?  If  you  love  these  things,  if 
you  will  bear  work,  exposure  and 
hardship  to  get  a  shot,  you  need 

American 
Duck  Shooting 

By 

GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

It  gives  descriptions  and  portraits 
of  all  the  ducks  and  geese  known  in 
North  America;  tells  where  they  are 
found;  the  various  methods  practiced 
in  shooting  them ;  describes  the  guns, 
loads,  clothing,  boats  and  dogs  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  pursuit,  and  generally 
is  far  and  away  the  most  complete, 
useful  and  entertaining  volume  on 
the  subject  that  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of 
North  American  wild-fow'l  shooting. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not 
only  has  it  ornithologically  exact  portraits 
of  58  species  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks, 
but  it  has  eight  half-tone  reproductions  of 
some  of  our  best-known  wild  ducks  from 
the  paintings  of  the  great  naturalist,  Audu¬ 
bon,  a  number  of  full-page  sketches  by 
Wilmot  Townsend,  whose  drawings  of  wild¬ 
fowl  are  inimitable,  many  cuts,  of  duck 
boats  and  batteries,  and  fifty  vignettes  in 
the  text,  which  add  to  its  heautiy  and  its 
usefulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated 
manual  of  this  fascinating  sport. 

A  new  edition  of  this  volume,  containing 
added  matter,  was  published  July  1,  1918. 
The  work  is  an  essential  part  of  every  gun¬ 
ner’s  library 

Illustrated,  buckram,  627  pp. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Go, 

9  E.  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 


THE  GULF  RANGERS 

AN  HERETOFORE  UNWRITTEN  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EGRET  PIRACY,  WHICH 
HIDEOUS  TRAFFIC  PERSISTS  IN  DEFIANCE  OF  THE  BAN  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 


THE  Winter  season  in  Florida !  Miami, 
always  the  center  of  sportsmanlike 
activity,  is  alive  with  vacationers. 
Every  dock  along  Biscayne  Bay  bristles 
with  life.  There  are  private  yachts,  fish¬ 
ing  boats  of  the  more  professional  and 
therefore  unpretentious  type,  saucy  motor 
craft,  sail  boats,  into  which  engines  have 
been  fitted,  cruisers  and  skiffs.  Up  Miami 
River,  every  repair  shop  and  shipyard  is 
working  under  pressure. 

The  local  shops  where  Sport  goods  are 
sold  carry  extra  canvas  just  now.  Sup¬ 
plies  are  being  purchased.  Men  with 
bronzed  faces  lay  in  stocks  of  ammunition, 
lines,  rods,  hooks,  lures  and  shrimp  bait. 
Every  morning  fleets  of  boats  disappear 
into  the  Bay  mist  and  there  are  whispers 
of  great  fun  off  Florida  Cape,  Ragged  Keys 
and  Palo  Alto.  Proof  comes,  too,  along 
about  dusk  of  every  warm,  lazy  afternoon ! 
The  cruisers  come  up  to  the  fishing  dock, 
and  there  are  alert  pictures  of  hogsheads 
full  to  overflowing  of  barracuda,  amber 
jack,  black  bass,  bream,  gray  drum,  tarpon 
and  the  inevitable  shark,  brought  along  as 
a  souvenir !  It  is  Sportsman’s  Haven ! 

BUT  we  will  drift  lazily  up  to  one  of 
the  large  hotels.  A  great  garden, 
buried  in  shadows  from  innumerable 
cocoanut  palms,  is  beginning  to  glow  with 
lanterns.  An  orchestra  plays  sentimentally. 
And  there  are  picturesque  shops  along  a 
flowery  court,  where  the  tourist’s  wife  may 
purchase  the  “unusual  things.” 

Milady  has  just  purchased  an  exquisite 
bag,  finished  in  alligator  skin.  She  is  turn¬ 
ing  to  go.  The  suave,  slightly  stout  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  shop  suddenly  calls  to  her. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  this  gor¬ 
geous  egret  feather.,  They  are  so  rare 
these  days.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  them. 
The  Government  is  so  strict  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  Such  plumes  come  only  from  a 
mother  bird.  The  mother  must  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  if  the  plume  is  secured.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  decided  that  traffic  in  egret 
plumes  must  stop.  Yes — agents  are  lo- 
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cated  on  the  Gulf  coast.  The  Indians  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  strip  the  rookeries. 

“This  particular  plume — Ah,  there  is  a 
story  attached!  We  must  examine  it  in 
the  back  of  the  shop.  There  are  so  many 


II T  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to 
j  set  dozen  in  detail  the  remarkable 
narrative  of  the  King  Party  and  its 
adventures  in  the  Everglades  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  This  human  document  is  now 
known  to  the  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  Mr.  King,  naturalist,  scien¬ 
tist,  surveyor,  civil  engineer  and  all¬ 
round  sportsman,  is  the  dominating 
figure  in  an  even  more  unusual  Flor¬ 
ida  exploit.  The  present  manuscript, 
which  is  a  transcript  from  a  diary, 
tells  of  still  another  trip  that  was 
taken  by  Mr.  King.  That  it  is  closely 
identified  with  the  Government’s  earn¬ 
est  effort  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  the 
Egret  gives  it  more  than  passing  im¬ 
portance.  This  thrilling  Gulf  expedi¬ 
tion  will  take  the  reader  into  a  strange 
and  dangerous  country.  But  through 
it  all,  the  party  found  much  real  sport 
and  a  new  world  of  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  We  believe  that  altogether,  it  is 
just  the  sort  of  TRUE  story  that  will 
appeal  to  our  readers.  Mr.  King  is 
now  in  the  ’Glades  taking  photographs 
to  illustrate  the  various  features  of 
his  diary.  [Author’s  Note.] 


inquisitive  and  inquiring  eyes !  It  is  always 
best  to  be  careful.  One  may  see  the  value 
of  this  wonderful  plume  at  a  glance !  It 
is  a  superior  product.  What  is  the  story?” 
A  lowering  of  the  voice  and  a  rather 
anxious  glance  at  the  front  of  the  shop. 
“An  Indian  from  the  Everglades  brought 
the  plume  in  this  very  piece  of  faded  paper. 
He  had  never  hunted  egrets.  Alligators 


were  his  business.  The  egret  had  been 
shot  quite  by  accident.  He  was  told  of  the 
new  law.  He  was  very'  frightened.  He 
would  take  this  plume  back  to  the  water* 
wastes.  But  the  Seminole’s  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  ill — quite  ill,  with  fever.  It  was 
a  very  deserving  case.  Why  not  quietly 
arrange  matters?  No  one  need  know! 
It  would  never  happen  again.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  never  find  out.” 

Milady  is  intensely  interested.  She  ex¬ 
amines  the  plume  and  at  once  senses  its 
great  value.  She  sees  her  own  image  in 
the  long  glass,  and  that  immaculate  aigrette 
is  pluming  her  beauty.  She  desires  it — 
more  than  anything  else  in  her  life. 

There  is  reticence  on  the  part  of  the 
shop-keeper.  She  does  not  wish  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  an  illicit  transaction.  The  pen¬ 
alty  is  most  severe.  Will  Madam  promise 
never  to  say  a  word?  Will  she  refrain 
from  wearing  the  plume  until  she  returns 
North  If  so — perhaps  it  can  be  arranged. 

And  when  the  morning  comes,  the  trans¬ 
action  is  completed.  Yes,  if  Madam  will 
pay  the  money  for  the  plume,  it  will  be 
given  by  a  friend  to  the  poor  Indian  and 
his  destitute,  sick  family.  Madam  is  made 
to  promise,  over  and  over  again,  that  she 
will  never  breathe  a  word  of  the  affair.  It 
would  only--  get  Madam  into  trouble. 

BUT,  unfortunately,  this  odd  deal  goes 
on,  over  and  over  again,  during  the 
Winter  season.  A  sick  Seminole  chief 
and  his  family  seem  to  report  for  duty 
once  a  day.  There  is  always  and  forever, 
a  fine  egret  plume  in  some  shop,  wrapped 
in  a  pitifully'  shabby  piece  of  brown  paper. 

Who  is  the  go-between?  How  is  this 
traffic  arranged?  Who  are  the  ringleaders? 
From  whence  do  the  plumes  come?  Where 
are  the  hidden  egret  rookeries  and  what  is 
the  character  of  stealthy  marauder  who 
robs  the  young,  in  nest,  of  the  mother  bird? 
Why  is  it  that  the  wardens  and  the  agents 
are  just  one  lap  behind  this  subtle  traffic? 
The  story  on  the  pages,  which  follow  is  an 
answer  to  evfery  question. 
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IT  was  on  December  13th  that  the  fish- 
runner  Mae  put  out  from  Avenue  D 
■Bridge,  Miami,  on  as  strange  a  voyage 
as  ever  adventurers  undertook. 

Down  the  Miami  River  and  into  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  she  put-putted,  under  fair  skies 
and  auspicious  circumstances.  The  Mae 
deserves  a  word  of  description,  for  she 
underwent  innumerable  hardships  and  un¬ 
told  privation.  There  was  something  alto¬ 
gether  “human”  about  the  Mae,  as  we  are 
destined  to  learn. 

In  the  long  ago  she  was  a  fish-runner, 
out  from  Miami  and  as  far  as  the  Keys. 
Large,  roomy,  flat-bottomed  and  well 
adapted  to  shallow  water  navigation,  she 
was  just  the  craft  for  the  expedition.  The 
cabin  had  been  enlarged  to  the  point  where 
it  was  both  snug  and  commodious.  Her 
four-cycle  15  horsepower  engine  was  suf¬ 
ficient  unto  the  purpose,  although  we  shall 
have  remarks  to  make  of  its  make-and- 
break  spark  system. 

Forty  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide,  she 
had  been  equipped  not  only  to  forge  down 
the  East  Coast  but  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  Key  storms  and  nose  up  into  river 
country.  She  carried  two  drums  of  gaso¬ 
line,  each  holding  fifty  gallons,  one  kept 
aft,  securely  leashed. 

Fastened  atop  the  deck  house  was  a  ser¬ 


viceable  glade  boat,  light,  easily  handled, 
and  of  a  type  used  primarily  for  Ever¬ 
glades  navigation,  where  the  waterways 
are  extremely  precarious. 

In  addition,  there  tagged  on  behind,  at 
a  safe  distance,  a  small  but  serviceable 
power  boat  for  river  cruising.  She  was 
towed,  as  a  rule;  an  eighteen-footer, 
equipped  with  three-horsepower,  2-cycle 
engine,  and  flat-bottomed,  like  her  larger 
“pal.”  “The  best  little  pirate  that  ever 
drew  two-foot  of  water,”  was  Hendry’s 
estimate — and  Hendry  knew.  But  then  you 
will  soon  know  more  of  Argyle  Hendry! 

THE  Mae,  as  far  as  her  cabin  went, 
took  on  the  scientific  atmosphere  of 
her  Captain.  Nailed  against  every 
.  foot  of  available  woodwork  were  U.  S. 
Government  survey  charts.  A  weather- 
tight  box  held  surveying  instruments  and 
out-of-the-ordinary  books.  There  were 
bottles  of  chemicals  used  in  preserving 

specimens,  mmtmm and  a 
p  e  r  f  e  c  t  arsenal 

during  the  day,  were 

for  the  comfort 


of  Mr.  King  and  his  son,  John  Jr.  Hen¬ 
dry  slept  in  the  forward  compartment, 
where  he  could  snore  and  chew  to  his  sub¬ 
lime  satisfaction.  And  since  he  knew  the 
course  like  a  book,  it  was  best  for  him  to 
be  within  reaching  distance  of  the  wheel. 

The  party  was  comprised  of  John  W. 
King,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer,  of 
Miami,  his  son,  a  likely  lad  of  sixteen, 
and  that  master-craftsman  of  the  ’Glade 
wilderness,  Guide  Argyle  Hendry.  Of 
Hendry  much  can  and  should  be  said,  for 
he  played  an  important  part  in  adventures 
to  follow,  and  in  the  rather  spectacular 
success  of  the  expedition..  You  will  spend 
many  unusual  hours  with  these  three 
people  and  we  want  you  to  know  and  ad¬ 
mire  their  good  qualities. 

Argyle  was  a  rough-and-ready  of  forty- 
five.  During  the  earlier  days  of  his  life 
he  had  been  a  cow-puncher,  and  then, 
caught  in  the  eddies  of  circumstance, 
drifted  to  Fort  Pierce,  where  he  began  a 
running  fight  with  every  known  peril,  from 
surreptitiously  supplying  the  Indians  with 
“whyome,”  to  desperate  hunting  trips  into 
the  swamps.  Argyle  was  known  and  loved 
by  the  Cow  Creeks,  with  whom  he  frater¬ 
nized  freely,  learning  their  singularly  adept 
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Glade  tricks  of  hunting,  fishing  and  path 
naking. 

This  Indian  friendship  was  invaluable 
ater  on,  for  it  meant  that  Hendry  could 
ome  and  go  in  the  Everglades  as  he  saw 
it.  unmolested.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  he 
ook  up  guide  work  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
lood,  he  encouraged  the  old  acquaintances, 
tood  in  well  with  every  Seminole  chief, 
md  could  bunk  up  on  a  hammock  in  al- 
nost  any  remote  settlement  if  it  proved 
onvenient  for  him  to  do  so. 

For  twenty  years  Hendry  had  stalked 
;ame  and  fished  in  this  Florida  country. 
‘Me  live  by  my  rifle,”  he  was  wont  to  say, 
nd  this  was  almost  literally  true.  His 
0-30  Winchester  was  always  with  him 
nd  he  was  known  as  a  fine  shot. 

Contact  with  the  Indians  encouraged 
heir  way  of  talking.  Hendry  spoke  a  sort 
f  fractured  cracker  language  that  was 
igh-lighted  with  Indian  words  and  ges- 
ares.  He  looked  every  inch  the  trapper 
nd  guide;  tall,  angular,  strong-muscled, 
nd  with  the  complexion  of  an  Indian.  He 
as  rather  ashamed  of  his  extremely  red 
air,  but  there  were  few  to  poke  fun  at 
im,  for  Hendry  could  shoot  and  Hendry 
□uld  fight  like  a  wildcat  and  Hendry’s 
iws,  squarely  resolute,  did  not  quite  meet, 
hich  gave  him  the  look  of  a  man  who 
ould  not  “stand  fooling.”  There  was  an 
tractive  quality  to  his  slow,  drawling 
oice.  He  did  not  speak  more  than  was 
jsolutely  necessary.  When  he  did  speak 
was  generally  to  impart  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  One  of  his  best  friends  said  of 
im :  “Argyle  Hendry  is  the  finest  judge 
E  weather  in  the  state.  He  is  better  than 
ie  Government’s  daily  report.  He  never 
akes  a  mistake.”  You  will  learn  of  the 
uide’s  remarkable  “popinjay,”  a  food 
ixture  of  rare  toothsomeness.  For  Hen- 
y  was  as  good  a  chef  as  marksman. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
ito  detail  as  far  as  sup- 
ies  is  concerned.  The 
irty  was  equipped  for  a 
onth’s  absence  and  the 
rder  was  comfortably 
ocked. 

We  should  now 
tablish  the  ob¬ 


jective  of  this  trip.  As 
on  previous  occasions, 
Mr.  King  was  selected 
to  go  to  certain  parcels 
of  heretofore  unexplored 
Everglade  land,  owned 
by  private  concerns,  and 
cither  survey  it,  or  pass 
upon  its  future  possibili¬ 
ties  for  agricultural 
work,  rubber  cultiva¬ 
tion,  cypress  cutting, 
etc.  It  was  never  easy 
to  secure  men 
o  f  necessary 
knowledge,  ex¬ 
perience  and 
mental  caliber, 
to  undertake 
these  trips,  for 
danger  always 
attended,  par¬ 
ticularly 
on  the 
Gulf  side. 

Here  it 
was,  that 
desperate 
charac¬ 
ters, 
criminals 
from  ad- 


call  e  d 


From  top  to  bottom: 

Trunk  Fish,  Trigger  Fish,  Flying  Fish,  Chapin,  Swell- 
Toad,  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  Cutlass  Fish  and  Sailfish 


j  a  c  e  n  t 
states  — 
came,  to 
avoid  detection. 
Once  up  Shark 
River  or  into 
the  Big  Cypress 
area,  and  they 
knew  they  were 
safe.  Strangers 
were  welcome 
here,  only  when  they  were 
as  sinister  and  silent  as 
their  environment. 

Upon  referring  to  vari¬ 
ous  scattered  items  in  Mr. 
King’s  diary,  we  find  sig¬ 
nificant  paragraphs,  which, 
.n  themselves,  give  the 
reader  some  shadowy  out¬ 
line  of  the  nature  of  the 
mission  he  accepted. 

“I  visited  the  ancient 
town  of  Chokoloskee  twice, 
and  once  did  so  by  as¬ 


cending 
through 
a  creek 
Turner’s 
River  to  the  head¬ 
water,  which  rises, 
or  expressed  prop¬ 
erly,  drains  Cy- 
press  Swamp. 
Again  I  ascended 
the  headwaters  of 
the  Fickey  -  una- 
Hatchee,  there  en¬ 
countering  many 
hardships  and  con¬ 
siderable  insidious 
resistance  from 
whites  and  Indians.  After  making  gen¬ 
eral  observations  as  well  as  detailed 
examinations  and  explorations  of  this 
territory  by  ascending  rivers,  creeks  and 
other  water  passages  towards  the  in¬ 
terior,  I  went  by  boat  as  far  as  con¬ 
ditions  permitted.  Much  game  of  all  kinds.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  definite 
object  in  mind  when  the  Mae  was  char¬ 
tered,  a  guide  employed  and  the  month’s 
trip  painstakingly  launched. 

BISCAYNE  Bay  is,  of  course,  noted 
for  the  variety  of  its  fish  and  the  re¬ 
markable  character  of  the  waterways. 
Hendry  took  the  wheel,  for  he  had  made 
many  trips  to  Madeira  Bay  and  was  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  channels,  reefs, 
shallows  and  intricate  coral  cuts. 

“We  must  take  time  to  do  some  fishing 
on-  the  way  down,”  said  John  Jr.  to  his 
father,  a  few  miles  out  from  Miami,  “these 
waters  are  wriggling  with  ’em.  I’ve  brought 
along  every  kind  of  spoon  and  lure  and 
fly  there  is  made,  and  Argyle  bought  a  tin 
of  fresh  shrimp.  It’s  on  the  ice,  as  sweet 
as  honey.” 

“Wait  until  we'  reach  Angel  Fish  Key,” 
suggested  Mr.  King,  “then  I  will  be  able 
to  show  you  much  better  fun.” 
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“It’s  an  ideal  place  for  them,”  observed 
John,  as  his  gaze  danced  upon  the  sparkling 
blue  waters  of  the  Bay. 

“Biscayne  is  thirty-six  miles  long,”  re¬ 
sumed  Mr.  King,  “and  varies  in  width  from 
three  to  eight  miles.  Key  West  is  just  143 
miles  from  here — nautical  miles,  of  course, 
and  by  the  Hawkes  Channel  route. 

The  ‘Great  Florida  Reefs’  extend  from 
Cape  Florida  yonder,  to  the  southern 
Keys.  Some  reef,  too,  son;  from  its 
eastern  'edge  to  the  line  is  two  to  six 
miles.” 

“How  do  you  account  for  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  fish  and  their  abundance?”  in¬ 
quired  John. 

“The  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  very  near 
us.  And  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  are 
warm.  To-morrow  we  will  begin  to 
see  highly  colored  varieties — gorgeous¬ 
ly  beautiful  ones,  with  fanciful,  tinted 
fins.  The  passages  to  the  open  ocean 
permit  free  entry  in  many  places  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  catch  even  the  big 
fellows  from  very  deep  water.  The 
fishing  season  is — all  the  year  'round.” 

“I  think  I  have  read  somewhere — * 
perhaps  in  Mr.  Gregg’s  fine  book  on 
Florida  fishing,”  said  John,  “that  there 
are  certain  migratory  fellows — bluefish  and 
Spanish  mackerel,  for  example.” 

“Yes,  there  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
The  queer  sailfish  is  popularly  supposed  to 
venture  far  afield  from  his  native  waters 
—South  America.  The  U.  S.  Fish  Com¬ 
mission  Report,  as  far  back  as  1899,  listed 
576  different  species  in  this  territory. 
Think  of  that  for  a  programme !  It  is 
truly  Fisherman’s  Delight.” 

WHF.N  the  Mae  reached  Sands  Key, 
after  pretty  steady  engine  work, 
Argyle  readily  consented  to  drop 
anchor  in  the  shallow  channel,  near  shore. 
John  had  been  watching  the  numerous  fish 
in  the  clear  water  and  was  anxious  to 
catch  his  first  “aquarium  specimen”  as  he 
put  it,  referring,  of  course,  to  multitudi¬ 
nous  angelfish.  The  transparency  of  the 
bay  made  it  possible  to  see  clearly  the  sea 
fans,  masses  of  coral,  live  sponges  and 
quaint,  fluttering  clusters  of  ribbon-like 
grass,  which  carpeted  the  ocean  floor. 

Argyle  attended  to  the  preliminaries, 
that  John’s  first  attempt  prove  successful. 
Luckily,  it  was  a  warm,  fair  day,  with 
scarcely  a  ripple.  A  No.  6  line,  with  No  3 
hook  was  employed  for  this  wary  game ; 
strong,  untwisted  double  gut.  small  long 
sinker,  float  and  snood.  The  bait  was 
crawfish  and  Hendry  gave  an  efficient  ex¬ 
hibition  of  nabbing  the  latter. 

He  used  a  “grain”  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  a  two-prong  fish  spear,  formed  of  Num¬ 
ber  1  cast  steel.  Hendry  always  went  to  a 
certain  Cocoanut  Grove  blacksmith  for 
these,  whose  reputation  is  known  all  down 
the  coast.  The  professional  dealer  variety 
is  not  equal  to  its  job.  There  were  two 
grains  aboard,  as  part  of  the  equipment, 
running  from  a  twelve-footer  to  fourteen. 

Hendry  and  John  pulled  up  the  power 
boat  and  boarded  her,  allowing  the  small 
craft  to  drift  out  farther  into  the  channel. 
Now  the  Guide’s  “water  glass”  came  into 
play.  It  was  a  peculiar  contraption  of  his 
own  manufacture,  and  consisted  of  an  old 
wooden  bucket,  into  the  bottom  of  which 


a  piece  of  glass  has  been  fitted.  _With  this 
invention,  Hendry  made  certain  of  his  fish, 
for  a  clearer  view  of  the  bottom  was  thus 
obtainable.  John  thrilled  at  his  first  view. 

The  guide  pressed  the  water  glass  on  the 
surface  and  leaning  far  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  held  the  grain  in  his  right  hand. 


He  speared  a  prime  young  grouper  at  the 
first  strike,  which  astonished  John,  and 
whetted  his  appetite  for  a  try. 

They  were  near  enough  to  the  ragged 
edge  of  the  key  and  its  coral  and  rock,  to 
have  no  trouble  in  locating  crawfish,  al¬ 
though,  as  a  rule,  they  prefer  the  seclusion, 
of  the  land  bank  mangroves.  In  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  Argyle  brought  up  one  after  an¬ 
other,  until  there  was  enough  bait  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  host  of  fishermen. 

John  watched  proceedings  through  the 
water  glass,  as  soon  as  his  line  was 
dropped  over.  Several  beautiful  angelfish 
hovered  suspiciously  about  the  crawfish,  as 
if  undecided.  There  were  flashes  of  red, 
yellow,  gold  and  scintillant  olive  greens. 
A  two-and-a-half  pound  specimen  finally 
yielded  to  temptation  and  John  lost  no  time 
in  pulling  him  up. 

“Prettiest  fish  I  ever  saw !”  was  his  im¬ 
mediate  exclamation.  But  Hendry,  with 
the  longer  grain,  was  too  impatient  to 
bother  with  a  line,  and  was  spearing  them. 
He  had  landed  six  fine  ones  the  first  half 
hour,  as  he  was  most  expert  at  this  sport. 

THE  trip  was  resumed,,  with  Mr.  King 
trolling  for  amber  jacks.  As  they 
proceeded,  John  was  told  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  channels  and  bay  floor.  The 
rock  formations  and  coral  provide  a  nat¬ 
ural  aquarium  for  the  fish.  Jagged,  lumpy, 
irregular  masses  protrude  upward,  in  water 
ranging  from  four  to  thirty  feet  in  depth. 
There  are  myriads  of  shadowy  grottoes 
and  caverns  for  members  of  the  finny  tribe. 

“There  can  be  no  seine  fishing  in  these 
grounds,”  observed  Mr.  King,  “the  bot¬ 
toms  have  almost  the  character  of  volcanic 
eruption.  We  are  passing  over  holes  that 
seem  to  have  no  bottom,  yet  a  boat’s  length 
beyond  the  depth  is  not  over  a  few  feet.” 

At  Caesar’s  Creek,  they  came  upon  many 
cruisers  and  small  boats,  just  finishing  a 
day  of  tarpon  fishing.  The  pass  between 
Elliot’s  Key  and  Rhodes  has  always  been 
noted  as  a  splendid  spot  for  this  fighting 
game.  A  craft  that  had  been  outside  the 


channel  was  bearing  in  now,  with  thr 
large  kegs  of  hogfish.  They  had  be< 
caught  with  rod  and  reel  still  fishing,  ( 
the  bottom. 

“Sharks  by  the  thousand!”  was  the  sho 
across  to  the  Mae,  “they  get  your  catch 
a  jiffy  if  you  do  not  land  them  quickly 
“There  is  the  one  aggravation  1 
these  waters,”  declared  Mr.  King, 
notice  that  they  have  been  followii 
us  for  a  half  mile  or  more.  Argy 
has  suspended  his  crawfish  over  tl 
side  and  the  savages  have  discovert 
it.  Moreover,  they  seem  to  know  th 
I  want  an  amber  jack.  Trolling 
their  favorite  sport.  I  have  seen 
day’s  catch  in  these  waters  so  bad 
mutilated  that  a  whole  fish  was 
rarity.  It  is  very  annoying. 

“Before  a  catch  can  be  lifted  frx> 
the  water,  sharks  make  a  hungry  di 
for  it.  Off  goes  all  but  the  hea 
They  mangle  and  hack  away  at  ever 
thing  with  their  sharp  teeth.  But  oi 
time  in  ten  they  take  fish,  hook  ai 
line  at  one  gulp.” 

“Much  big  Grouper  in  here,”  call 
Argyle,  sweeping  his  hand  out  aero 
the  fine  body  of  water,  “me  get  mai 
sixty  pounds.  Jewfish,  him  come  fo 
hundred  pounds — shark — him  five  hundr 
pounds.  Tow  boat.  Snapper  ground- 
mutton  fish.  But  we  keep  going.  Anch 
off  Angel  Fish  Key  before  long  for  nigl 
Me  hungry.” 

THE  weather  remained  perfect,  ai 
they  were  off  their  stopping  place  ! 
six,  ready  to  get  supper  and  tidy  1 
for  their  eight-hour  rest.  Angel  Fish  K 
lies  between  Palo  Alto  and  Pumpkin,  wi 
Card  Sound  to  the  westward  and  Gary 
fort  Reef  light  glimmering  and  dancing  0 
to  .sea.  They  had  followed  the  inside  cha 
nel  down  thus  far,  and  found  it  up 
piscatorial  and  scenic  expectations. 

Argyle  busied  himself  on  the  Mae.  ai 
that  they  would  have  fried  fish  for  ti 
evening  meal  was  quickly  evidenced  by  t! 
delicious  odors  that  soon  wafted  out  fro 
the  improvised  galley  forward,  where  t! 
guide’s  oil  stove  was  going  full  tilt.  He 
dry  could  make  better  coffee  than  tl 
French  chefs  of  the  Royal  Palm. 

“I  just  must  have  another  try  with 
line  out  there,”  John  exclaimed,  pointii 
to  the  creek,  “I  want  to  go  to  sleep  t 
night  with  a  better  record.” 

“It’s  rather  late,”  cautioned  Mr.  King. 
“Please  come  with  me,  father,”  Jol 
pleaded,  “Hendry  will  not  be  ready  wii 
the  chow  for  a  half  hour  at  least,  and  yc 
know  what  trying  to  hurry  him  means.” 

They  returned  to  the  Mae  a  half  ho 
afterward,  having  employed  the  power  bo 
for  their  excursion,  and  Hendry’s  tee 
clicked  with  pleasure,  as  he  noted  the  r 
suit  of  their  little  spurt.  Three  snappef 
a  plump  grouper  and  five  porgies  had  bet 
rescued  from  the'  sharks,  without  a  toot; 
mark,  and  John  had  caught  angelfish  un1 
he  was  weary  from  hauling  them  in.  The 
was  no  opportunity  to  do  any  trolling,  for  tl 
tide  was  swift  in  the  creeks  and  channe 
After  supper- — and  it  was  delicious — A 
gyle  had  a  surprise  in  store.  All  thr 
took  the  power  boat  and  sped  across 
the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  that  was 
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he  power  launch  was  ideal  for  trolling 


kality  an  Everglades  slough,  emptying  into 
lie  bay.  The  passage  at  one  point  was 
[arrow,  but  they  made  their  way  through 
i  id  up  into  a  calm  body  of  water  shaded 
r  mangroves. 

“Fresh  water  when  no  tide 
l  ish  up,”  grunted  Hendry,  “you 
■itch  black  bass  before  you  go 
|i>  sleep.”  And  he  busied  him- 
•lf  with  a  line  for  John, 
k.  First  the  guide  fussed  around 
shore  until  he  discovered  a 
|*orm  or  two,  in  the  rotting 
liarts  of  flag  stems.  These 
ere  used  to  land  several  very 
[nail  bream.  Mr.  King’s  own 
d,  six  and  a  half  feet  long. 

:k  line,  Xo.  2  Sproat  gut  snood 
Jok,  was  used,  there  being  no 
iom  for  trolling.  Hendry 
tied  for  a  small  phantom,  an 
;e  tally  small  spoon,  and  then 
r<ched  for  a  bream. 

Casting!”  exclaimed  John. 

Je  guide  nodded,  with  just  the 
iggestion  of  a  grin  wreathing  those  mis- 
fijaws  of  his. 

Kin  Everglade  streams,  the  black  bass  are 


S  they  returned  to  the  Mae,  the  sun 
was  going  down  across  the  far 
reaches  of  the  saw-grass  country, 
miles  and  miles  westward.  A  lone  pelican, 
preening  himself,  floated  in  the  golden 
sunset  path  like  a  large  decorative  cork, 
his  plump  body  bobbing  up  and  down  on 
the  waves. 

There  were  cormorants,  too,  and  endless 
processions  of  wheeling  white  gulls,  and 
mullet  snapped  to  the  surface  as  if  paying 
homage  to  the  day’s  majestic  decline. 

The  thousand  and  one  sounds  of  the  day 
hushed  into  silence.  Out  of  the  growing 


At  picturesque  Miami  the  various  types  of  fishing  boats  con 
gregate,  using  it  as  a  sunswept  headquarters 


>htks  of  many  varieties  are  always  in 

vi<nce;  indeed  they  often  follow  close 
'n  ie  catch  and  nip  off  an  entire  line 


darkness  came  faint,  murmurous  stirrings 
presaging  the  awakening  of  night  life  on 
the  neighboring  shores  of  Angel  Fish  Key. 
Overhead  through  the  warm  atmosphere 
that  hung  like  a  heavy  curtain  above  the 
Mae  came  the  brightening  beams  of  star 
after  star  as  each  showed  itself  in  its  ap¬ 
pointed  place  in  the  tropical  heavens.  Be¬ 
neath,  the  tiny  ripples  sang  a  liquid  slum¬ 
ber  song. against  the  boat.  To  the  east  lay 
Garysfort  Reef  from  which  the  friendly 
lighthouse  blinked  a  cordial  “goodnight 
and  pleasant  dreams”  to  the  happy  voy¬ 
agers,  as  well  as  a  message  of  warning  to 
the  ship  far  at  sea.  Everything  was  quiet, 
peace  and  content.  It  seemed  such  things 
as  cruelty,  rapacity  and  ruthless  avarice 
could  not  exist  in  such  a  world  as  this. 

“I  never  want  to  return  home,”  John 
sighed,  “and  to  think  the  snow  is  flying 
North.  It  seems  unbelievable.” 

They  had  made  the  power  boat  fast  for 
the  night  and  were  lounging  on  the  deck¬ 
house.  Hendry  busied  himself  making 
things  ship-shape.  He  was  expert  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  comfort  in  sea-quar¬ 
ters  as  well  as  in  shore  camps. 

“You’ll  have  enough  of  it  before  we  re¬ 
turn,”  Mr.  King  suggested. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  John  replied, 
“and  then  there  are  the  specimens.  I  will 
bring  back  hundreds  of  them  for  my  collec¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  I  might  find  . ”  The 


The  waters  were  alive  with  fishing  craft 
of  every  description,  all  making  unusual 
catches.  Stingrays  seemed  to  be  popular 

boy  for  a  moment  hesitated  inquiringly. 

“Yes,”  his  father  interpolated. 
“I  was  about  to  say  ...  an 
egret,”  John  resumed,  realizing, 
however,  that  this  was  delicate 
ground. 

“There  will  be  no  killing  of 
egrets,”  declared  Mr.  King  em¬ 
phatically,  “you  know  my  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  matter.” 

“But  the  Indians,  in  Miami — ” 
began  John,  “I  have  seen 
them  .  .  .  .” 

V  es,  I  know  what  you  have 
seen.  You  will  see  MORE,  too, 
of  both  Indians  and  egrets  dur¬ 
ing  the  weeks  to  come.  I  trust 
you  will  see  enough  to  make 
you  a  Game  Warden  at  heart.” 

“But,  Father,”  John  broke  in, 
“are  we  to  watch  them — to  'try 
and  find  out  anything? 


“It’s  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed,  my  son,” 
was  Mr.  King’s  quiet  rejoinder. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


Fisherman  lands  a  giant  sword-fish 


ravenous  and  Hendry’s  little  creek  had  not 
been  “fished  out.”  Even  the  amateur 
profited  and  by  nightfall  they  had  caught 
three  wonders — more  than  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  need  for  culinary  purposes.  But  the 
sport  of  it  was  right  royal,  especially  as 
the  banks  were  mangrove-lined  and  trop¬ 
ically  interesting. 
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THE  BIG  GRAY  BUCK  OF  CEDAR  SWAMP 

“NEWT”  NEWKIRK  RELATES  THE  UNFORTUNATE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  HIS  CONVERSION  FROM 
SKEPTICISM  TO  SUPERSTITION  IN  REGARD  TO  WHITE  DEER  IN  GENERAL  AND  ONE  IN  PARTICULAR 


IT  was  a  windless,  sunny  day  late  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Most  of  the  leaves  had  let  go  their 
grasp  on  the  trees  and  littered  the  wood¬ 
ed  aisles.  There' had  been  no  rain  for  many 
days  and  hunting  was  practically  a  waste  of 
time — soft-shoe  as  quietly  as  I  could  I  made 
so  much  rustle  and  racket  that  every  live 
thing  within  half  a  mile  heard  me  coming. 
This  rule  worked  both  ways,  however,  and 
the  only  hope  I  had  of  connecting  with  a 
deer  was  by  playing  the  watchful-waiting 
game.  If  the  deer  could  hear  me  coming  I 
could  hear  them  also  and  I  spent  hours  at 
a  time  camouflaged  and  listening,  but  noth¬ 
ing  had  shown  up.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  these  wary  creatures  did  most  of  their 
“rustling”  at  night. 

I  had  just  come  out  on  the  shore  of  an 
unexpected  little  lake — a  placid,  oval  body 
of  water  perhaps  a  mile  long.  Sitting  down 
with  my  map  and  compass  I  doped  it  out 
that  I  was  on  the  edge  of  Deer  Pond  about 
two  miles  from  camp.  I  could  take  in  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  the  shore  line  from  where 
I  sat  and  when  I  first  arrived  I  had  looked 
it  over  carefully,  but  it  was  barren  of  wild 
life.  Now  as  I  went  around  it  again  with 
my  eye  I  thought  I  saw  something  which 
had  not  been  there  before — an  object  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Pond  near  the  shore — and 
glued  my  high-power  glass  to  my  eye. 
There  stood  out  in  detail,  through  the  strong 
lenses,  the  biggest,  handsomest  buck  that 
ever  wore  hair ! 

In  awed  silence  I  studied  him.  His  horns 
were  magnificent  and  his  size  prodigious. 
The  curious  thing  about  him  was  his  color. 
It  was  not  the  reddish  brown  hue  of  the 
ordinary  deer,  but  a  grayish,  grizzled  cast, 
especially  around  his  head  and  neck.  He 
stood  quiet  except  for  an  occasional  “all’s 
well”  flick  of  his  tail  and  appeared  to  be 
pondering.  After  a  few  minutes  he  moved 
slowly  back  into  the  brush  out  of  sight  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  limped  slightly.  I 
lowered  the  glass  and  speculated:  was  it 
worth  while,  under  the  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  to  try  to  stalk  him?  The  Pond  was 
low  and  left  a  margin  of  stones  and  sand 
exposed  over  which,  with  rubber  soles,  I 
could  go  softly.  “Nothing  risked,  nothing 
gained,”  I  mused  and  started.  With  infi¬ 
nite  pains  I  skulked  along  the  shore  until 


By  NEWTON  NEWKIRK 

at  last  I  came  to  where  “Old  Handsome” 
had  disappeared.  Yes,  there  were  his  tracks 
in  the  damp  sand  from  which  it  could  be 
plainly  seen  that  his  right  front  hoof  slant¬ 
ed  outward  at  every  step.  Carefully  climb¬ 
ing  the  bank  through  the  brush  I  peered 
across  an  old  clearing  beyond  which  lay  a 
dense,  dark  cedar  swamp — but  the  big  buck 
had  vanished.  After  spying  about  a  bit  I 
decided  it  would  be  better  to  steal  away  and 
come  back  when  conditions  were  improved. 

When  I  reached  camp  Rube,  able-bodied 
guide  and  cook,  informed  me  that  he  had 
enough  wood  chopped  to  last  us  two  weeks 
Then  I  informed  him  of  the  big  gray  buck 
I  had  seen  at  the  head  of  Deer  Pond.  He 
listened  attentively  until  I  had  finished. 
Then  with  a  queer  look  on  his  face  he  says, 
“You  say  he  was  grizzled  an’  gray,  speshi- 
ally  round  the  head  an’  neck?”  “Gray  as 
a  rat,”  says  I.  “You  say  he  limped  an’  his 
right  front  hoof  slanted  out?”  “Correct,” 
says  I.  “Biggest  old  booster  of  a  buck  you 
ever  see,  wan’n’t  he?”  “He  sure  was,”  says 
I.  “Yeh,”  says  Rube  with  a  sigh,  “that’s 
him.”  “Did  you  ever  see  him?”  I  asks 
curious.  “Did  I  ever  see  ’im !”  says  Rube ; 
“yes  I  hev  an’  don’t  you  hev  no  dealin’s 
with  that  buck,  Newt — you  take  my  advice 
an’  let  ’im  alone.”  “Whaddye  mean  let  him 
alone?”  says  I. 

RUBE  slowly  filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it 
and  sat  down  on  the  chopping-block. 
“Lissen,”  he  says :  “I’ve  know’d  that 
ole  gray  buck  five  year  this  fall.  His  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  that  cedar  swamp.  First  time 
I  ever  seen  ’im  was  on  snow.  I  up  an’ 
blazed  away  an’ — well,  my  rifle  busted  in 
my  hands  and  dum  near  blow’d  my  head 
off!— I  cal’late  I  got  the  muzzle  of  ’er 
plugged  up  with  froze-snow.  I  never 
tetch’d  the  buck,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would,  so  I  got  a  new  rifle.  Next  time  I 
seen  the  critter  he  was  on  the  jump.  I  was 
runnin’  to  git  a  shot  through  a  openin’  an’ — 
well,  I  fell  an’  broke  my  leg !  Hadn’t  been 
for  Sid  Wilkins,  a  sport  I  was  guidin’  I’d 
died  in  the  woods— Sid  lugged  me  to  camp 
on  his  back.  After  them  two  things  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  me  I  told  Sid  I’d  had  enuff  an’ 
was  goin’  to  leave  the  ole  gray  devil  alone 
which  I’ve  did  ever  sinst.  Sid  laff’d  at  me 


an’  said  I  was  sooperstitious.  Well,  h 
went  after  the  ole  gray  feller  and  whs 
happen’d?  Why  he  got  a  runnin’  shot  i 
the  buck  and  clipped  .’im  in  the  right  fore 
leg  an’  where  is  Sid  now?”  “I  don 
know”;  says  I;  “where  is  Sid  now?”  “ 
dunno  neither,”  says  Rube,  “cause  he 
dead ! — pass’d  away  from  tifoid  fever  soo 
as  he  got  back  home !  Sinst  then  I’v 
know’d  haff  a  dozen  men  who  started  oi 
to  git  that  buck’s  scalp  an’  somepin  haj 
pen’d  to  ev’ry  durn  one  of  ’em!  I  ws 
hopin’  you  wouldn’t  run  acrost  the  bi 
feller,  but  now  you  hev,  take  my  advice  a: 
hev  no  truck  with  that  buck,  fer  I  war 
you,  if  you  do  you’ll  be  sorry.” 

OF  course  I  scoffed  and  hooted  at  Rut 
and  pointed  out  to  him  how  absui 
and  ridiculous  it  was  to  believe 
was  within  the  power  of  a  buck  to  vis 
calamity  on  those  who  went  after  his  pel 
but  this  argument  made  no  impression  c 
him  whatever.  “When  we  get  a  rain  to  w 
down  the  leaves,”  I  goes  on,  "you  and 
will  just  mosey  over  to  Cedar  Swamp  ar 
bag  that  big  fellow.”  “Not  me,”  sa; 
Rube  shaking  his  head;  “I'd  jest  as  soon  { 
to  my  own  funeral  as  do  that.  A  thousa 
dollars  a  day  wouldn’t  temp’  me  to  help  yc 
git  that  buck.  He’s  as  old  as  Meth»sela 
an’  wise  as  a  sarpent.  I  tell  you,  New 
that  buck  bears  a  charmed  life  an’  no  go( 
comes  to  them  as  pesters  him.  If  I  w 
to  meet  him  out  in  the  woods  an’  he  was 
back  up  an’  kick  me  in  the  face,  gorram 
if  I  wouldn’t  take  off  my  hat  to  ’im  a 
’pollygise !” 

In  the  days  that  followed  hunting  co 
ditions  grew  worse  instead  of  better  ai 
I  purposely  avoided  Deer  Pond.  0 
night  however  before  we  turned  in  Ru 
studied  the  sky,  sniffed  the  wind  and  pi 
dieted  rain.  His  prophecy  came  true— ne 
morning  a  drizzle  was  falling  which  ke 
up  all  day.  After  sundown  it  grew  cold 
and  the  morning  following  as  good  a  trac 
ing  snow  as  a  hunter  could  wish  for  co 
ered  the  ground.  At  breakfast  Rube  su 
gested  that  we  hunt  over  Quaker  Bog  w 
where  he  said  deer  were  thicker  than  fie; 
“Nope,”  says  I ;  “Cedar  Swamp  for  n 
Rube — this  is  the  day  I’m  gonna  connt 
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As  good  luck  would  have  it  I  struck  his 
tracks  where  they  had  left  the  swamp 


with  the  old  gray  buck.”  Rube’s  face  fell 
and  after  a  thoughtful  silence  he  says, 
‘‘Well,  Newt,  the  best  luck  I  can  wish  you 
is  that  you  don’t  see  hide  ner  hair  of  ’im.” 

Rube  put  me  up  a  lunch  and  stood  in  the 
camp  door  as  I  trudged  off.  At  the  edge  of 
the  clearing  he  waved  to  me  and  then  I 
poked  along  out  of  sight.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  snow  had  fallen  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  night  because  I  crossed  several  deer 
tracks  that  were  some  hours  old.  I  wasted 
no  time  on  these  tracks,  but  kept  straight 
on.  Upon  reaching  the  Pond  I  skirted  it 
until  I  came  to  the  clearing  between  the 
water  and  the  swamp  where  I  had  first  seen 
the  old  fellow.  Instead  of  entering  the 
swamp  I  traveled  around  it  and  after  half 
an  hour  suddenly  came  on  what  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for — the  gray  buck’s  tracks  leading 
from  the  swamp.  No  doubt  at  all  about  it 
—there  was  the  out-turned  right  front 
hoof  mark  !  And  what  tracks  ! — they  were 
as  big  as  a  young  bull’s !  Moreover  the 
tracks  were  fresh !  Here  was  luck  ! 

Evidently  the  big  fellow  had  gone  a- 
browsing  for  his  breakfast.  Keyed  up  to 
concert  pitch  I  stole  softly  after  him.  The 
climax  came  sooner  than  I  expected.  Just 
as  I  topped  a  knoll  there  he  stood  out  fifty 
yards  from  me,  broadside  on,  in  full  view 
and  unsuspecting!  He  was  nibbling  at 
some  twigs.  It  was  all  too  good  to  be  true ! 
With  pounding  heart  I  slowly  brought  up 
my  rifle  until  the  bead  lay  in  the  notch  and 
both  sights  were  in  line  with  a  point  just 
behind  the  buck’s  fore-shoulder !  Steadying 
the  rifle  an  instant  while  I  held  my  breath 
I  pulled !  The  rifle  cracked,  but  the  buck 
did  not  drop  ! — he  didn’t  even  flinch !  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  either  he  shifted  slowly 
around  and  stood  head-on  looking  me 
straight  in  the  face  with  big,  wondering 
eyes !  Frantically  I  pumped  in  a  fresh  cart¬ 
ridge.  Then  with  the  buck  looking  me  right 
in  the  eye  I  trained  the  sights  full  on  his 
chest  and  pulled  again !  The  rifle  cracked 
and  the  bullet  sped  forth — but  the  buck 
stood  still  and  untouched !  As  I  threw 
down  the  lever  for  a  third  shot  the  old 
fellow  turned  and  started  to  limp  down  the 
hill,  but  he  did  not  hurry ! — he  moved  no 
faster  than  a  man  would  walk !  I  followed 
him  up  and  you  can  believe  it  or  not,  but  I 
shot  at  that  buck  nine  times  from  where  I 
first  saw  him  until  he  slowly  disappeared  in 
the  swamp — and  not  a  bullet  touched  him ! 

I  sank  down  on  a  log  and  stood  the  rifle 
against  a  tree.  I  was  weak  and  my  hands 
were  shaking.  My  goat  was  straining  at 
its  tether.  After  I  had  pulled  myself  to¬ 
gether  I  whittled  a  white  patch  on  a  beech, 
then  stepping  back  50  yards  took  a  shot  at 


I  stood  there  and  pumped  lead  at  him  in 
wholesale  lots,  but  he  never  even  flinched 


it — and  missed  the  mark  by  a  scant  inch. 
Then  I  mentally  kicked  myself  black  and 
blue,  gritted  my  teeth  and*plunged  into  the 
swamp  after  that  buck.  The  place  was 
dense  and  dark,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
follow  the  tracks.  The  buck  didn’t  hurry. 
Several  times  I  heard  him  snap  a  stick 
ahead  or  bump  his  horns  against  the  bole  of 
a  tree,  but  to  come  within  sight  of  him  I 
could  not.  Thus  I  dogged  him  in  a  zig-zag 
fashion  hour  after  hour  always  within  the 
depths  of  the  swamp — once  we  both  crossed 
the  tracks  we  had  made  some  time  before. 
The  snow  from  the  brush  gradually  soaked 
me  to  the  skin. 

IT  was  1  o’clock  before  I  sat  down  to  eat 
my  lunch.  I  had  double-wrapped  it  in 
paper  and  tied  it  with  a  stout  twine  to 
my  belt  behind  under  my  coat.  I  reached 
around,  but  couldn’t  find  it.  Then  I  got  up 
and  investigated.  My  lunch  was  gone ! 
The  twine  had  broken  or  come  loose  and 
it  had  dropped  somewhere  on  the  back 
trail !  When  I  realized  I  had  nothing  to  eat 
I  became  twice  as  hungry.  I  was  also 
cross  and  peevish.  Vowing  I  would  wind 
up  this  farce  with  the  buck  in  short  order 
I  strode  swiftly  forward  on  his  track. 

I  won’t  go  into  details  on  the  chase  the 
old  fellow  led  me — it’s  too  aggravating  to 
recall.  Suffice  to  say  that  after  following 
him  many  weary  miles  back  and  forth  in 
that  swamp  I  never  even  glimpsed  him. 
About  4  p.  m.  I  gave  it  up  and  reached  for 
my  compass  .to  lay  a  course  to  camp — but 
my  pocket  was  empty !  I  stood  dazed  and 
thoughtful  for  some  minutes  before  re¬ 
membering  that  Rube  and  I  had  been  com¬ 
paring  our  compasses  the  night  before  and 
I  had  left  mine  in  camp  on  a  shelf  above 
the  fire-place !  The  sun  would  have  helped 
me,  but  what  little  sky  I  could  see  was 
overcast.  The  prospect  of  getting  out  of 
that  swamp  before  dark  was  not  good  and 
the  prospect  of  spending  the  night  in  it  was 
not  cheerful.  I  sat  down  and  thought 
things  over.  Rube  would  not  concern  him¬ 
self  about  me  until  about  6  p.  m.  At  7 
(according  to  previous  agreement)  he 
would  be  out  listening  for  a  distress  signal 
of  three  shots.  I  got  busy  getting  some 
firewood  together — I  could  at  least  have  a 
warm,  cheerful  blaze  About  dusk  I  pre¬ 
pared  to  light  it.  I  have  said  that  I  was 
wet  through  above  the  belt.  Well,  so  were 
my  matches !  Not  one  among  them  would 
strike !  Shivering  and  despondent  I 
crouched  in  the  depths  of  that  swamp  as 
darkness  closed  in.  Unable  to  see  my 
watch  I  made  a  guess  on  when  seven 
o’clock  had  arrived  and  determined  to  shoot 


With  no  compass  and  out  of  matches  I 
sat  there  gloomily  wondering  what  to  do 


three  times.  When  I  pressed  the  trigger 
there  was  a  click — but  no  report !  The 
chamber  was  empty !  Reaching  into  my 
pocket  I  found — only  two  cartridges  !  Then 
I  began  to  figure :  nine  times  I  had  fired 
at  the  buck  and  once  at  a  mark.  Evidently 
I  had  only  a  dozen  cartridges  when  I  left 
camp.  As  I  stood  there  fumbling  the  two 
that  were  left  I  dropped  one  of  them !  I 
pawed  about  in  the  darkness  for  many  min¬ 
utes,  but  failed  to  find  it.  That  left  me 
one  which  I  shoved  in  the  chamber. 

JUST  then  a  faint,  far-away  signal  shot 
came  from  Rube.  Would  I  answer  it? 
No — it  was  against  my  ethics  to  risk  my 
last  cartridge.  Bye  and  bye  there  was  an¬ 
other  shot  that  sounded  closer  and  at  inter¬ 
vals  after  that  still  others.  I  called  loudly, 
but  my  voice  sounded  muffled  and  strange. 
Finally  Rube  ceased  firing  and  the  long 
night  settled  down  in  silence. '  I  sat  there 
wide  awake  staring  into  the  gloom.  I  fan¬ 
cied  I  could  see  the  luminous  eyes  of  the 
old  gray  buck  peering  at  me  now  and  then 
from  different  angles  as  he  circled  me  in 
the  darkness.  Thus  the  night  wore  on. 

When  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  peeped 
into  the  swamp  I  found  the  lost  cartridge 
and  was  up  and  off.  Lining  up  one  tree 
with  another  I  traveled  as  straight  as  pos¬ 
sible  believing  that  this  system  would  final¬ 
ly  bring  me  out  of  the  swamp.  It  did,  but 
when  I  emerged  I  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea 
where  I  was.  It  seemed  the  only  thing  for 
me  to  do  was  to  travel  around  the  swamp 
until  I  came  to  the  Pond  and  the  clearing. 
From  there  I  knew  my  way  home.  I  had 
suffered  considerably  from  thirst  during 
the  after  part  of  the  night  and  when  I  came 
to  a  little  brook  I  flopped  down  and  like  to 
have  drained  it.  Roughly  speaking  I 
should  say  I  drank  about  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  that  water  which  was  the  best  I 
ever  tasted,  but  I  should  have  been  more 
temperate  because  in  a  little  while  I  was 
seized  with  a  violent  tummy-ache  that 
doubled  me  up  like  a  summer-squash.  .The 
ache  was  so  bad  I  was  afraid  I  would  die. 
Then  it  got  worse  and  I  was  afraid  I 
wouldn’t  die !  It  was  impossible  to  travel 
under  these  conditions.  After  I  had 
writhed  around  an  hour  or  two  the  ache  be¬ 
neath  my  belt  got  better,  but  I  was  as  weak 
as  a  cat.  Nevertheless  I  staggered  on. 

I  came  upon  some  grouse  tracks  in  the 
snow  and  paused  to  look  around.  Pres¬ 
ently  I  made  out  a  plump  one  on  a  log 
under  a  brush.  My  first  thought  was  to 
shoot  her  head  off,  pluck  her  feathers  and 
eat  her  raw  for  breakfast,  but  the  more  I 
(continued  on  page  676) 
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THE  man  who  likes  to  take  a  day  off  in  the 
autumn  to  range  the  woods  for  the  ruffed 
grouse  is  not  likely  to  have  a  bird-dog  trained 
on  grouse.  Some  regular  grouse-hunters  have  such 
dogs ;  but  the  average  man  who  loves  the  recreation 
of  the  woods  has  not.  However,  his  lack  in  that 
respect  need  be  no  discouragement  to  him ;  indeed, 
from  some  viewpoints  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to 
have  no  dog  in  the  woods.  I  mention  some  of  the 
reasons  for  this :  even  the  best  dog  is  noisy  in  the 
woods,  and  thus  he  puts  all  game  on  guard  against 
the  approaching  hunter;  unless  the  dog  be  of  the 
best  type,  his  hunting  of  grouse  will  be  a  haphazard 
matter;  unless  the  country  be  of  a  suitable  nature, 
and  unless  the  grouse  happen  to  be  in  a  mood 
to  lie  to  the  dog,  there  may  be  great  difficulty  in 
securing  shots  over  points.  While  I  do  not  deny 
the  companionship  of  a  dog  in  the  woods,  he  is  not 
always  desirable.  Still-hunting  with  him  is  not 
possible ;  and  it  is  of  still-hunting  Sir  Ruffneck 
that  I  want  to  speak. 

Grouse  and  Bobwhite 

IT  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  still-hunt  the  ruffed 
grouse  than  it  is  to  still-hunt  quail.  Indeed, 
where  the  cover  of  fields  is  heavy,  the  latter  task 
is  impossible.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  they 
could  do  it  successfully;  but  I  believe  they  must 
have  had  a  few  pet  covies,  “gentled’’  to  come  to  a 


whistle  and  to  eat  out  of  the  hand.  When  the  frost- 
blackened  ragweed  is  knee-high  and  the  dry  foxtail 
grass  has  arched  over,  it  is  often  a  hopeless  matter 
to  find  and  to  follow  quail.  Besides,  hunting  quail 
without  a  dog  has  no  advantages.  Most  men  get 
as  much  enjoyment  out  of  watching  the  action  of 
the  dogs  in  the  field  as  they  do  in  tramping  the 
fields  and  bagging  the  game.  Some  mu  ft  get  their 
sport  out  of  watching  the  dogs ;  for  they  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  bag  the  game.  But  still-hunting  the 
grouse  is  practicable  even  for  the  man  whose  work 
does  not  permit  him  to  become  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  remarkable  characteristics  of 
this  extraordinary  bird. 

Following  the  Drum 

THE  ruffed  grouse  drums  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  sound  is  probably  a  love  call  and 
a  challenge  to  rivals.  It  may  be  compared  to 
the  strutting  of  the  turkey;  we  know  the  odd  sound 
that  the  gobbler  emits  when  at  the  zenith  of  his 
bombastic  strut.  Sometimes  the  drum  of  Sir  Ruff¬ 
neck  is,  I  think,  merely  an  expression  of  his  feeling 
of  lordship  over  the  lesser  creature  of  creation. 
This  is  probably  what  it  means  in  the  autumn.  This 
expression  of  superiority  on  his  part  permits  man 
to  take  a  fall  out  of  his  pride ;  for,  after  a  little 
experience,  one  can  follow  the  drum,  locate  the 
grouse,  and  probably  get  a  shot  at  the  prince  of  the 
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woodland  as  he  whirrs  off  his  vine-draped 
rock  or  off  his  ancient  mossy  log,  half- 
buried  in  leafmold  in  the  heart  of  a  seques¬ 
tered  thicket. 

But  while  the  grouse  can  be  approached 
if  thus  located,  it  'is  a  difficult  matter  to 
ascertain  the  direction  from  which  the 
drumming  comes.  On  still  fall  days,  when 
the  dropping  of  a 
single  lazy  leaf  at¬ 
tracts  notice,  a  grouse 
may  be  heard  drum¬ 
ming  in  his  soft,  dim, 
throbbing,  penetrant 
way.  Is  it  on  this 
slope  of  the  hill,  or 
across  the  hollow?  Is 
it  down  the  ridge,  or 
is  it  up?  How  far 
off  is  he?  It  is  very 
easy  to  err  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  answer 
these  questions.  And 
on  the  right  answers 
will  depend  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  hunt. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to 
stand  still,  listening 
until  you  are  sure  of 
the  direction  whence 
the  drumming  comes. 

Then  walk  a  hundred 
yards  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  pausing  to  hear 
the  drum.  When  you 
are  sure  of  your  di¬ 
rection,  then  try  to 
determine  the  dis¬ 
tance.  I  confess  that 
this  is  most  baffling, 
especially  if  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  damp, 
for  then  the  sound 
will  have  its  natural 
muffled  quality  en¬ 
hanced.  But  at  least  the  hunter  knows  that 
if  he  keeps  on  in  the  right  direction  he  will 
eventually  flush  his  bird.  He  should  be 
ready  to  shoot  at  any  time.  While  stalk¬ 
ing  one  grouse,  he  may  flush  another ;  or 
he  may  flush  the  one  he  is  after  much 
sooner  than  he  expected.  If  the  drum¬ 
ming  ceases,  especially  if  it  ends  abruptly 
in  the  midst  of  a  drum,  he  may  be  sure 
that  the  bird  is  probably  aware  of  his  ap¬ 
proach.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  can 
crawl  up  to  a  drumming  grouse ;  it  is  about 
as  easy  to  stalk  a  wild  turkey.  I  do  not 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  grouse  of  those 
regions  where  the  lack  of  hunters  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  birds  tame  and  fearless,  but  to 
the  alert,  sprightly,  intelligent,  crafty,  elu¬ 
sive  grouse  of  our  settled  regions,  where 
for  a  generation  at  least  sportsmen  have 
roamed  the  woods. 

Real  Still-Hunting 
F  course,  a  man  cannot  depend  on  a 
grouse  to  accommodate  him  by  drum 
ming.  He  must  have  other  ways  of 
;  locating  his  game.  The  most  natural  of 
(  these  is  by  sitting  still,  looking,  listening: 

moving  on  after  a  time,  to  take  up  the 
i  silent,  crafty  watch  at  a  different  place  in 
the  woods.  This  kind  of  hunting  just  suits 
some  men.  I  remember  taking  a  friend 
deer-hunting  in  the  South.  We  rode  out 
to  the  stands  in  a  wagon.  I  posted  him 
,  on  a  log  on  the  edge  of  the  road.  “Stay 


here,”  I  said,  “until  we  get  back.  It  may 
be  a  couple  of  hours.”  He  subsided  ami¬ 
ably  on  the  log.  “Just  my  kind  of  hunt¬ 
ing,”  he  answered.  When  we  returned  he 
was  fast  asleep. 

Where  the  woods  are  level,  the  hunter 
will  have  to  do  his  still-hunting  at  random, 
until  he  finds  a  grouse ;  then  he  may  be 


able  to  discover  what  brought  the  bird  to 
that  particular  place.  If  some  attraction 
in  the  shape  of  food  is  visible,  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  more  birds  are  near.  The 
hunter  should  sit  still  and  wait.  The  great 
principle  of  all  still-hunting  is  to  let  the 
hunted  rather  than  the  hunter  make  its 
presence  known.  If  the  bird  is  an  old 
cock,  he.  may  be  a  wanderer;  for  in  the 
autumn  the  old  males  range  erratically, 
and  one  may  be  found  miles  from  a  com¬ 
rade.  I  once-  shot  a  grouse  along  a  creek 
flowing  through  a  farming  community;  the 
mountains,  whence  he  had  come,  were  five 
miles  away. 

Where  the  hunting  is  done  on  hillsides 
(where  most  grouse-shooting  is  naturallv 
to  be  had),  the  still-hunter  should  begin 
his  day  by  seeking  to  ascertain  whether 
the  grouse  are  ranging  high  or  low. 
Though  they  sometimes  are  distributed 
over  various  altitudes,  it  often  occurs  that 
they  frequent  the  high  sides  of  the  ridges, 


or  else  are  all  down  near  the  bottom.  It 
saves  a  lot  of  tramping  (not  to  mention 
disappointment)  if  the  hunter  will  take 
time  and  patience  to  discover  where  his 
birds  are  feeding  and  ranging.  Then  he 
can  spend  his  day  either  uphill  or  down¬ 
hill,  rather  than  spend  it  in  traveling  back 
and  forth  in  a  fruitless  search. 

The  still-hunter  of 
grouse  must  be  a  pa¬ 
tient  man ;  and  he 
must  be  one  capable 
of  limiting  his  ambi¬ 
tions.  After  sitting 
for  several  hours, 
feeling  that  as  they 
glide  by  he  is  losing 
his  bragging  to  the 
people  at  home,  he 
must  not  be  discour¬ 
aged.  He  should  al¬ 
ways  go  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  to  every  pa¬ 
tient  man  the  chance 
comes.  More  than 
once  I  have  had  a 
very  empty  morning 
still-hunting,  and  a 
very  full  and  sporty 
afternoon ;  indeed, 
several  times  I  have 
saved  the  day  after 
sundown.  And  what 
I  can  do  the  average 
hunter  can  do. 
Chance  Shots 
HE  chances  that 
the  still-hunter 
for  grouse  has 
are  not  limited  to  the 
chances  at  Sir  Ruff- 
neck  himself.  If  he 
is  not  too  exacting  in 
the  matter  of  the 
kind  of  game  he  de¬ 
sires,  while  sitting  quietly  on  his 
rock  or  log,  waiting  for  grouse,  he 
may  also  be  waiting  to  see  a  moun¬ 
tain  covey  of  quail,  a  fox-squirrel  or 
a  gray  squirrel  come  within  range;  or  per¬ 
haps  a  rabbit  that  another  hunter  has 
started  will  come  jumping  sedulously 
along.  I  have  known  foxes,  wild  turkeys, 
and  even  deer  to  be  killed  by  men  who 
were  still-hunting  grouse.  I  take  it  that 
while  few  men  like  to  “kill  them  all,”  every 
man  likes  to  take  something  home,  lest  the 
kiddies  think  that  Dad  is  a  back  number, 
and  lest  someone  else  who  has  been  count¬ 
ing  on  a  game  dinner  will  have  to  re¬ 
arrange  her  menu. 

Men  in  the  woods  will  act  almost  as  they 
do  at  home;  I  mean  that  their  natures  will 
betray  them  or  will  save  them.  Whatever 
you  do,  try  not  to  be  a  buffalo  in  the 
woods.  I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  giant  of 
a  man;  in  business,  he  “butts  the  bull  off 
the  bridge.”  Unfortunately  he  carries  his 
ideas  of  success  into  the  woods.  On  a  still 
day  he  can  be  heard  for  miles,  tearing 
through  the  brush,  calling  his  comrades  at 
the  top  of  his  powerful  voice,  dislodging 
boulders  that  go  thundering  down  the 
mountain,  getting  all  out  of  breath  and 
“overhet” — to  what  end?  Presumably  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  the  mere  expenditure  of 
energy  can  win  in  the  game  of  hunting. 
(continued  on  page  662) 
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A  HUNTER’S  ADVENTURES  WITH  ALCES 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  REAL  LIVE  MOOSE  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  SHAGGY  WOODS  IS  NOT 
PATTERNED  AFTER  THAT  OF  THEIR  ^BROTHERS  IN  MUCH  HUNTED  REGIONS 

By  CHARLES  A.  BRAMBLE 


ANYONE  who  has  the  patience  to  wade 
through  my  story  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  draw  many  morals  therefrom. 
In  the  first  place  it  should  become  fairly 
evident  that  only  the  most  pussy-footed 
hunter  has  any  chance  of  seeing  a  real  live 
moose  in  his  native  shaggy  wood ;  secondly, 
that  nothing  but  the  very  latest  high-power 
rifle,  firing  a  pencil-pointed  bullet  at  as¬ 
tronomical  velocities,  should  be  relied  upon, 
and— but  really  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
morals  to  be  extracted  that  I  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  remember  half  of  them,  so  will  just 
leave  their  discovery  to  the  reader. 

The  Great  Chief  of  the  Bull  Moose  Clan 
has  told  us  in  some  of  his  Writings  of  cer¬ 
tain  wonderful  experiences  which  befell 
him  in  Quebec,  but  I  scarcely  think  there 
was  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  bull  that  would  strike  an  old  hunter 
as  particularly  unusual.  Let  me  illustrate 
my  meaning: 

One  fall  I  was  in  camp  on  a  tributary 
of  the  English  River  in  northeastern  Mani¬ 
toba.  My  7x6  “A”  tent  had  been  pitched 
near  a  small  barren, 
through  which  a  slug¬ 
gish  creek  wound  its 
lily-choked  way,  and 
which  positively  and 
literally  reeked  moose. 

It  was  the  height  of 
the  rutting  season  and 
I  was  in  as  good  a 
moose  country  as 
there  is  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  so  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  undue  noise 
I  took  a  cruise  around 
with  my  camera  be¬ 
fore  doing  any  chop¬ 
ping.  But  though 
there  were  fresh 
tracks  and  signs  ga¬ 
lore  I  saw  no  moose. 

So  I  got  busy,  rigged 
up  my  tent,  spread  my 
blankets,  cooked  and 
ate  my  bannocks  and 
rice-fed  mallard,  and 
lighting  the  inevitable 
pipe  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  best  hour  of  the 
twenty  -  four  ■ —  those 
witching  sixty  minutes 
when  the  day  breeze 
is  hushed,  a  great 
calm  has  fallen  over 
the  wilderness,  and 
the  sinking  sun  col¬ 
ors  the  woodlands  with  tints  no  painter's 
palette  may  adequately  reproduce. 

I  had  followed  various  meandering  water¬ 
ways  for  weeks,  and  the  paddling  and  por¬ 
taging  had  been  sufficiently  strenuous  so 
that  I  was  in  a  mood  to  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fragrant  pine  boughs  upon  which 
my  blankets  were  spread.  I  may  add  that 
there  are  but  few  spruce  and  still  fewer 
fir  in  that  particular  region,  so  the  voy- 
ageur  is  tied  down  to  the  red  pine,  which 


though  not  particularly  soft  is  delightfully 
scented.  Gradually  the  daylight  faded,  and 
the  stars  came  out,  but  not  for  long,  as 
clouds  worked  up  from  the  eastward,  and 
when  I  turned  in  at  about  nine  o’clock  it 
was  as  dark  as  a  good  hound’s  mouth. 

Now  our  western  weather  is  always  one 
thing  or  the  other:  either  quite  warm  or 
most  decidedly  chilly.  The  change  in 
Manitoba  comes  usually  ^bout  the  tenth  of 
October,  but  during  September  the  nights 
are  generally  warm,  the  days  baking,  and 
a  fire  is  needed  merely  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus  I  let  the  embers  die  down  be¬ 
fore  crawling  into  my  blankets.  Sleep 
came  without  wooing,  as  she  generally  does 
when  a  man  has  a  taste  for  solitary  camp¬ 
ing  and  does  his  own  guiding  and  chores ; 
I  was  soon  in  oblivion. 

“Wooah!  Wooah!  Wooah!”  (and  so 
on  ad  infinitum).  The  racket  sounded 
close  to  my  head,  and  in  about  thirty  sec¬ 
onds  I  was  outside  the  tent,  gun  in  hand. 
A  bull  moose  was  woofing  and  carrying  on 
at  a  great  rate,  and  I  could  almost  feel  his 


breath,  yet  so  inky  was  the  night  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  I  see.  Knowing  something  of 
the  habits  of  the  great  beasts,  I  realized 
that  there  are  safer  positions  than  to  be 
face  to  face  with  a  big  bull  when  he  has 
the  cow  with  him,  the  night  is  black,  and 
not  an  air  stirs  to  carry  the  dreaded  hu¬ 
man  scent  to  his  wide  nostrils.  So  I  fired 
a  charge  of  No.  5’s  into  the  air,  privately 
deciding  that  if  that  didn’t  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  the  left  barrel  would  be  let  off  too. 


However,  the  report,  which  sounded  sim¬ 
ply  deafening  as  it  broke  the  stillness,  did 
the  business,  and  Mr.  Moose  slipped  away 
so  quietly  that  one  had  to  strain  one’s  ears 
to  hear  even  a  dry  stick  snap.  But  he  did 
not  go  far,  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  for  the  next  half  hour  I 
heard  him  thrashing  about,  and  woofing, 
being  evidently  very,  very  angry.  A  cow 
and  calf  were  with  him,  and  he  was  natu¬ 
rally  indignant  at  having  his  private  pas¬ 
ture  invaded.  Moreover,  the  night  being 
so  dark  and  calm,  he  had  almost  stepped 
on  the  tent,  which  happened  to  be  pitched 
fairly  across  the  trail  which  led  from  his 
dining  room  to  his  chamber,  in  other 
words,  the  barren  where  he  fed,  and  the 
warm  sheltered  sidehill  where  he  rested 

with  his  family  most  of  the  day. 

NEXT  morning  the  trio  were  yet  on 
the  sidehill  when  I  broke  camp,  and 
at  intervals  I  could  hear  his  angry 
calls.  My  tape  measure  proved  he  had 

pulled  up  just  six  feet  from  my  head,  for 
there  were  the  deep 
tracks,  as  big  as  soup 
plates,  showing  he 
had  suddenly  thrown 
himself  upon  his 
haunches  on  seeing 

the  strange  object 
barring  his  path. 

A  few  days  later  I 
was  rowing  my  canoe 
—  we  always  carry 

oars  as  well  as  pad¬ 
dles,  the  former  for 
open,  the  latter  for 
narrow  waters  — . 

against  quite  a  stiff 
breeze,  and  having 
had  a  surfeit  of  duck 
shooting  was  not  pay¬ 
ing  much  attention  to 
what  lay  ahead.  Now, 
when  you  row  for 
hours  at  a  stretch  the 
action  becomes  me¬ 
chanical  ;  you  keep  on 
pegging  away,  the 
miles  slip  by  and  you 
indulge  in  all  kinds  of 
day  dreams,  paying 
but  little  heed  to  your 
surroundings,  provid¬ 
ed  the  course  be  clear 
— as  it  was  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  for  I  was  on  a 
lakeland  you  are  not 
hunting,  hence  I  failed  to  hear  the  grunting 
call  of  a  bull  moose.  Yet,  when  I  did  notice 
it  and  glanced  cautiously  over  my  right 
shoulder,  I  wondered  I  had  not  heard  it 
earlier.  Perhaps  the  creaking  of  my  oars 
in  the  rowlocks  had  masked  the  sounds. 

Well,  any  way,  there  he  was.  A  noble 
fellow,  big  as  they  grow,  though  with  a 
head  that  had  probably  gone  back  a  bit  with 
age — and  the  camera  was,  of  course,  abso¬ 
lutely  ungetatable,  being  in  a  dunnage  bag 
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beneath  the  tent  and  blankets.  Some  forty 
yards  separated  us,  and  just  above  the  bull 
on  the  top  of  a  low  bank  stood  Madame 
Moose,  not  in  the  least  nervous.  Slowly, 
very  slowly  and  cautiously  I  swung  the 
canoe  around,  and  backed  toward  the  big 
fellow.  Oh !  but  he  was  angry.  His  pon¬ 
derous  weight  had  forced  his  legs  far  into 
the  mud,  and  as  he  turned  to  go  one  could 
see  the  evident  effort  it  required  to  drag 
each  long  shank  out  of  the  mire.  The 
cow  drew  back  a  few  feet,  but  could  yet 
be  made  out  standing  in  the  deep  shadow 
of  fi  pine  thicket.  All  this  time  the  bull 
never  let  up  in  his  grunting,  nor  did  he 
seem  in  the  least  afraid,  but  then  the  wind 
carried  my  scent  away  and  not  toward  him. 

Now  mind,  all  this  happened  between 
three  and  four  o’clock  on  a  particularly 
bright  afternoon.  In  regions  where  moose 
are  much  hunted  you  rarely  indeed  see  a 
bull  in  the  afternoon.  Cows  and  calves 
by  the  dozen  present  themselves,  but  the 
wary  old  fellows  with  the  big  heads  keep 
closely  to  the  shelter  of  the  forest  until 
long  after  dark,  so  that  you  must  go  to 


new  regions  such  as  the  ones  I  go  to  if 
ou  would  see  his  majesty  by  daylight. 

YEARS  ago  down  in  old  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  a  bull  moose  came  almost  up  to 
our  fire  near  the  barrens  of  McKeel 
Brook,  but  then  in  those  days  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  rich 
’Melican  man.  I  had  all  the  center  of  the 
province  almost  to  myself  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  I  suppose  there  are  men  who 
would  give  a  million  or  so  for  such  a  privi¬ 
lege  today.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
by  all  accounts  moose  and  caribou  are  far 
more  numerous  than  they  were  then,  for 
the  terrible  out-of-season  slaughter  by  the 
lumbermen  and  Indians  has  been  stopped. 
Yet  the  kind  of  hunting  we  had  then  was 
better  than  the  kind  of  hunting  they  have 
today.  To  blazes  with  your  spring  beds, 
and  closed  camps — give  me  the  bare  boughs, 
the  lean-to,  and  the  boiled  tea  out  of  a  tin 
dipper  (mind  you,  I  don’t  say  a  wee  drop 
o’  Scotch  is  not  occasionally  commend¬ 
able).  Here  in  the  west  we  can  find  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  conditions  in  1918  that  ex¬ 


isted  in  New  Brunswick  in  the  late  eight¬ 
ies;  yes,  and  an  almost  unlimited  choice 
of  territory.  And  yet — and  yet — is  it  quite 
as  jolly? 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  moose,  and 
in  further  proof  of  the  terrible  difficulty 
in  hunting  them,  let  me  relate  something 
that  occurred  six  years  ago.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  I  was  prospecting  on  the  borders  of 
what  is  now  the  richly  promising  Rice 
Lake  gold  field.  We  had  camped  by  the 
borders  of  the  Winnipegow  River,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Winnipeg  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  north  of  the  capital.  This  is  a 
fairly  good  moose  ground,  or  rather  was 
one,  for  the  miners  and  the  dynamite  have 
driven  most  of  the  forest  creatures  to  more 
remote  regions.  The  time  was  once  again 
the  latter  days  of  September. 

On  this  occasion  there  were  three  in  the 
party,  a  French  half-breed,  a  Sauteau  In¬ 
dian,  and  myself.  This  Indian,  by  the  way, 
was  the  very  best  moose  hunter  I  have 
run  across  in  my  wanderings,  and  these 
have  carried  me  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
(continued  on  page  678) 


OZARK  NIGHT  HUNTIN’  REMINISCENCES 

I  HEARD  JOSH  WHISTLE,  AND  THEN  FOLLOWED  PLONK,  PLONK,  PLONK,  THE  TREAD  OF  A 
DEER  IN  TRANQUIL  WATER,  WITH  A  SLIGHT  CRISPING  OF  THE  GRAVEL  ACCOMPANYING  IT 


( ( I'LL  tell  yu’ns,  Mister  Johnnie,”  ob- 
£  served  Josh,  eyeing  me  in  the  manner 
of  an  infallible  connoisseur,  to  see  if  I 
was  in  an  amiable  mood.  “I  kin  putt  yu’ns 
whar  yu’ns  kin  kill  the  bigges’  deer  in  the 
county,  if  yu’ns  will  only  len’  me — ” 

“How  much,  Josh?”  I  could  anticipate 
the  closing  of  his  sentence.” 

“Wal,  I  ’lowed  ’bout  two  bits,”  drawled 
the  wiry  little  Ozarker.  Josh  stroked  his 
thin,  unkempt  beard  meditatively,  while  he 
proceeded  to  tempt  me  with  his  customary 
unctuous  persistence.  He  told  me  of  the 
deer  I  could  expect  up  the  river.  For  he 
squatted  in  the  dusty  road  and  proceeded 
with  a  stick  to  illustrate  in  the  dust  an 
animal  bearing  horns  of  the  most  gigantic 
proportions.  According  to  his  artistic 
amplifications  nothing  during  the  antede- 
luvian  period  had  any  odds  on  the  Ozark - 
;r’s  in  immensity.  And  the  marvellous 
hing  about  it  was,  not  a  smile  lurked  on 
lis  face  as  in  all  seriousness  he  deftly 
oncluded  the  final  strokes  and  stepped 
lack  to  view  his  triumph. 

“Now,  Uncle  Johnnie,  if  yu’ns  ’ll  only 
sn’  me  four — ” 

“Whoa  now,  Josh !  Wait  a  minute !”  I 
nterposed.  An  outsider  might  deem  such 
n  interruption  as  unpardonable.  That 
lould,  however,  be  solely  due  to  their  un- 
amiliarity  with  Josh.  But  Josh  was  really 
angerous,  if  allowed  too  much  leeway  in 
le  borrowing  line.  And  I  knew  the  signs 
1  advance.  When  he  addressed  me  as 
Mister  Johnnie”  it  signified  a  quarter 
Uncle  Johnnie”  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dol- 
tr;  and  “Granpa”  always  antedated  a  re- 
uest  for  the  loan  of  two  dollars.  As 
luch  as  I  cared  to  be  taken  in  to  Josh’s 
imily,  even  though  only  verbally,  I  had 
ready  discovered  that  the  closer  the  re- 
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lationship  that  he  established,  the  greater 
was  the  drain  on  my  meager  funds. 

“Now  let’s  get  down  to  the  real  facts 
about  the  deer,”  I  said,  for  it  was  only 
late  summer.  “Have  you  lately  seen  signs?” 

“Has  I  seen  enny  signs  lately?  Why 
Grandpa ! — ” 

“Not  too  fast,  Josh,”  I  again  interrupt¬ 
ed,  “I  am  wanting  to  go  deer  hunting 
very  short  of  loanable  money.” 

Josh’s  face  grew  longer,  but  being  na¬ 
turally  of  an  effervescent  nature,  and 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  my  mere  mention 
of  the  word  loan  could  be  construed  into 
tentative  submission  to  a  pretty  stiff  re¬ 
quest,  he  asked :  “What  kin’  is  that,  paper 
or  silver?  They’ll  tage  hit  at  the  commis¬ 
sary,  I  recken.” 

That  settled  it  for  all  with  him.  At  the 
saw  mill  commissary  they  accepted  any¬ 
thing  in  trade  from  the  smallest  hide  to 
wild  honey,  and  this  new  kind  of  medium 
of  exchange,  loanable  money,  could  no 
doubt  likewise  be  traded  for  store  goods. 

I  had  gone  so  far  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  submit  gracefully.  “Now, 
Josh,”  I  announced,  “the  two  dollars  is 
yours,  if  you  will  take  me  up  to  that  deer 
grounds.  Rather  early  now,  ain’t  it?” 

“Early  nothin’ !”  retorted  the  ferret-eyed 
woodsman,  bringing  his  narrow  face  into 
the  semblance  of  a  smile.  “Up  in  Hargis 
Bay  they’s  hundreds  of  sighns.  A’ter  the 
big  rise,  hit’s  the  only  place  where  there’s 
much  moss  left.  The  big  timber  at  the 
haid  held  the  current  back,  and  hit  didn’t 
wash  out.  The  deers  feeds  in  there  by  the 
dozens — but  that’s  at  night.  Where’ll  they 
bes  in  the  day?  We  hain’t  wantin’  to  see 
them  in  the  day,”  he  sneered  at  my  lack 
of  outdoor  wisdom.  “We’ll  shine  ’em  at 
night.” 


“Shine  them?  Shine  them?” 

“Hunt  them  with  a  pine  light  when 
they’s  a  feedin’.  Where  yu’ns  lived  all 
your  life?” 

“Oh  yes,  Josh  !  I  don’t — ” 

"Don’  git  riled,  now,”  interjected  the 
Ozarker  in  a  more  subdued  tone.  It  was 
permissible  at  times  for  him  to  lose  his 
temper,  but  the  act  on  my  part  might  re¬ 
sult  in  the  refusal  of  the  loan,  or  as  it 
might  be  more  accurately  designated,  gift. 

“You  see  hit’s  this-a-way,  we’ll  git  the 
pine  light,  drap  down  into  the  bay,  ’nd 
push  up  hit  with  no  noise,  ’nd  as  soon  as 
we  gits  up  hit,  we  shines  the  light  on  the 
feedin’  deers.  They  hain’t  skeered  of  a 
light  on  a  dark  night.  Yu’ns’ll  see  where 
they  iz  by  their  eyes,  and  kin  do  the  shoot- 
in’.” 

That  summer  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  in 
the  mountains  about  night  hunting  deer. 
It  was  practiced  considerably  by  the  moun¬ 
taineers.  Very  few  of  them  hunted  in  any 
other  manner.  It  was  only  the  lure  of  two 
dollars  a  day  for  driving  with  dogs  that 
acquainted  them  with  that  kind  of  ques¬ 
tionable  sport. 

“Oh !  I  know  what  you  mean,”  I  ob¬ 
served,  placated,  “and  I’ll  be  glad  to  go; 
and,  perhaps,  if  we  kill  that  big  buck  I 
will  get  that  loanable  money  for  you.” 

Immediately  Josh’s  spirits  rose.  He 
danced  a  few  steps,  croaked  a  note  or  two, 
flung  his  hat  high  in  the  air,  and  turned 
a  series  of  ungraceful  handsprings. 

“I  was  up  yander  three  days  ago  huntin’ 
Prince,”  he  chuckled.  Prince  was  a  big 
gaunt  white  horse  that  was  never  known 
to  move  faster  than  a  walk.  He  lived  out 
on  the  range.  Josh  had  more  love  for 
this  equine  marvel  and  his  squirrel  dog 
Carlo  than  anything,  except  exaggeration 
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"The  deers  haint  skeered  of  a  light  on  a  dark  night” 


on  his  part.  “  *nd  there’s  no  use  a  talkin’, 
Mister  Johnnie  they’s  deer  there!” 

Upon  ’  seeing  there  was  no  danger  of 
losing  the  chance  of  the  loan,  he  relegat¬ 
ed  my  title  to  the  simple  one  with  which 
he  had  addressed  me  first. 

The  following  evening  we  made  camp  a 
mile  above  Hargis,  waiting  for  night  to 
come.  I  had  seen  enough  during  the  day 
to  convince  me  for  once  of  Josh’s  veracity, 
and  though  it  was  bordering  the  rutting 
season,  the  deer  were  working  in  the  moss. 

During  the  day  we  had  twice  seen  Josh’s 
horse.  He  was  grazing  contentedly  near 
the  bay  on  lespedeza,  and  he  submitted  to 
the  old  man’s  caresses  and  extolling 
phrases  with  no  letup  in  his  nibbling. 

“He’s  shore  a  horse,”  confided  my  little 
■guide,  gazing  admiringly  at  the  animated 
hulk  of  bones.”  ’nd  when  he  gets  in  shape, 
hifill  have  to  be  a  real  race  horse  that 
kin  heat  him !” 

Among  Josh’s  innumerable  aerial  fabri¬ 
cations  his  pet  illusion  was,  that  some 
■day — as  soon  as  Prince  got  into  shape — 
he  would  ride  him  at  the  county  fair  races, 
and  outdistance  all  comers  with  him.  Be¬ 
cause  the  process  of  getting  in  shape,  to 
my  knowledge,  had  been  extending  over 
ten  years,  in  no  wise  discouraged  the  own¬ 
er.  His  one  consuming  love  was  Prince, 
his  squirrel  dog,  Carlo,  followed  next.  He 
cared  for  his  family  some  in  his  utterly, 
indifferent,  irresponsible  way  as  he  did  for 
himself. 

We  embarked  in  our  long  johnboat.  I 
was  in  the  bow,  and  Josh  took  the  pad¬ 
dling  end.  The  pine  light  was  already 
kindled  in  the  big  fire  basket,  throwing  a 
great  yellow  light  over  the  chattering 
shoals. 

“We’ll  try  this  first  little  bay,”  declared 
Josh,  nosing  the  boat  into  a  small  byway 
separated  from  the  river  by  a  heavy 
growth  of  hardwoods. 


Silence  fell  upon  us.  Speech  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Josh  paddled  noiselessly 
up  the  bay.  The  boat  responded  promptly 
to  his  art. 

“There !”  hissed  between  closed  teeth. 
“There!” 

“Where?  Oh!”  I  gasped.  Before  me 
not  many  yards  away  were  two  small 
lights,  just  a  small  distance  apart,  small 
but  livid-coal-like,  and  moving  but  slight¬ 
ly.  Why  had  not  Josh  instructed  me  in 
the  night  hunting  art?  It  was  too  late 
to  ask  questions.  Where  would  I  aim?  I 
reached  down  in  the  boat,  and  brought  up 
to  my  shoulder  the  big  ten  gauge  shotgun, 
into  the  chamber  of  which  Josh  had  forced 
two  swollen  brass  shells.  They  were  load¬ 
ed  brim-full  with  buckshot.  I  pointed  it 
where  I  thought  the  deer  would  be,  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  gun  boomed  out 
on  the  night.  Then  I  heard  an  animal 
jump  from  the  shallow  water  to  the  bank, 
proceeding  up  the  skirting  bluffs,  disturbing 
stones  at  each  bound. 

An  oath  of  disapproval  escaped  Josh. 
“Dang  if  yu’s  didn’t  miss  him!”  he  cried 
in  a  voice  surcharged  with  chagrin.  But 
he  continued  paddling  until  we  came  to 
where  the  deer  had  been  standing.  He 
fed  the  basket  more  rich  pine,  and  ex¬ 
amined  here  and  there.  Ten  feet  from  the 
deer’s  position  a  willow  about  two  inches 
through  was  partly  severed,  its  heavy  top 
leaning  in  the  bay. 

“Yu’ns’ll  never  do,”  remarked  Josh,  nod¬ 
ding  his  head  in  perplexity.  “That  willow 
you  hit’s  twenty-five  feet  frum  where  the 
deer  was !”  Then  a  sudden,  distressing 
thought  forced  itself  upon  him.  “What 
if  Prince  had  been  a  grazin’  on  the  bank? 
Yu’ns  ’ud  a  shore  hit  him!” 

With  the  prospect  of  two  dollars  ahead 
the  old  man  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
criticize  too  much.  He  was  versed  in  hu¬ 
man  nature :  and  he  regarded  the  present 


as  an  improper  time  to  chide  me  over  my 
reprehensible  failure.  But  this  much  I 
was  sure  of,  he  had  no  faith  in  me  as  a 
night  hunter,  and  subtly  by  innuendo  led 
up  to  my  consent  into  yielding  him  the  gun, 
and  my  promise  to  paddle  him  up  Hargis 
Bay. 

“Hit  shore  wud  uve  bin  hell,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “if  Prince  had  a  bin  there  eatin’ 
cress  and  yu’ns  shot  him.  Fur  when  he 
gits  into  shape  I’m  shore  a  gwine — ” 

Much  to  Josh’s  gratification  without  pro¬ 
test  I  consented  to  give  him  the  honor  of 
shooting  the  next  deer.  I  had  no  more 
idea  about  night  hunting  than  any  other 
Jype.  And,  if  we  got  a  large  deer,  I  would 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  it  as  he. 
But  before  changing  places  I  let  Josh  run 
the  fast  water  ahead.  In  day  I  might  have 
chanced  the  rapid,  but  at  night,  never.  That 
keen-eyed  savant  of  the  stream  was  at 
home  on  it  at  any  hour. 

“Now,”  instructed  the  little  man  as  we 
traded  positions,”  jist  paddle  as  slow  and 
still  as  yu’ns  kin.  When  yu’ns  here  me 
whistle  low  between  my  teeth,  jist  stop  a 
paddlin’.  I’d  shore  let  yu’ns  shoot,  but 
I’m  ’feared  Prince  mout  be  along  here. 
There’s  no  tellin’  what  yu’ns  mout  do. 
For  as  soon  as  I  gits  him  in  shape  I’m 
gwine  to — ” 

I  took  the  balance  for  granted,  grasped 
the  paddle,  and  slowly  propelled  the  craft 
up  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  For  in  my  ad¬ 
vance  I  observed  the  strange  contours  of 
the  rows  of  trees  in  the  golden-yellow 
luminance  of  the  pine  knots.  There  was 
a  mysterious  fascination  to  the  wilderness. 
The  trees  in  their  grotesque  shapes,  the 
silver-rippling  water,  and  the  anticipation 
of  our  slow  invasion  into  the  recesses  of 
the  wild  creatures  indescribably  charmed. 

I  heard  Josh  whistle,  and  then  followed 
plonk,  plonk,  plonk,  the  tread  of  a  deer  in 
tranquil  water,  with  a  slight  crisping  of 
the  gravel  accompanying  it. 

Josh  whistled  again. 

I  stopped  paddling. 

The  native  was  peering  ahead.  Some 
yards  in  advance  of  him  I  became  aware  of 
two  balls  of  fire.  I  held  the  boat,  steady. 
The  old  man  crouched. 

“Hit’s  dang  good  thing  I’m  here  ’stead 
of  yu’ns,”  he  whispered,  so  the  sound  just 
reached  me,  ‘“fur  hit’s  a  hell  uve  a  big 
buck.  Them  eyes  is  nearly  a  foot  apart.” 

The  pine  illumined  the  drawn  features 
of  the  guide,  but  there  was  yet  fastened 
on  them  the  smile  of  achievement.  The 
gun  bellowed  booming  reverberations,  that 
carried  to  pine-clad  mountain  tops. 

A  great  body  reeled  then  fell  into  the 
water,  where  for  an  instant  it  thrashed  it 
mightily.  Josh  shouted  until  his  shrill 
voice  raced  in  the  wake  of  the  gun’s  re¬ 
port.  Presently  all  was  silence. 

“Push  up  to  hit  as  quick  as  yu’ns  kin!’’ 
commanded  Josh. 

I  shoved  the  boat  almost  on  the  animal. 
“Hit’s  a  big  white  deer  as  shore  as  you 
are  born!”  announced  Josh.  But  his  voice 
suddenly  trembled  into  a  prompt  appre¬ 
hensive  subsidence  of  speech.  The  old 
man’s  face  was  a  study  as  he  threw  his 
eyes  on  the  big  animal.  It  was  agape 
with  astonishment  and  anguish.  For  the 
old  man  saw  what  I  did.  His  hopes  died 
as  the  white  horse  gave  its  last  breath. 
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1  fuk  1HL  WAVING  LINES  OF  GEESE  COMING  HOME  TO  ROOST 


HAVING  inherited  the  wanderlust  trait 
of  my  family,  I  love  to  travel,  but 
the  lines  of  my  life  have  been  cast  in 
such  pleasant  though  circumscribed  places 
that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  have 
prevented  me  from  indulging  my  heritage, 
excepting  at  rare  and  infrequent  intervals. 
Such  an  occasion  arose  in  the  Autumn  of 
1881  when  I  made  a  shooting  trip  to  South¬ 
western  Kansas.  I  was  then  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  and  my  eldest  son  (now  a  man 
well  known  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
State),  was  an  infant  in  arms.  Accompa¬ 
nying  me  on  the  trip,  were  Uncle  Billy 

M - and  Andrew  W.  H - .  Uncle  Billy 

with  his  dry  humor  and  quaint  philosophy 
made  a  very  agreeable  companion,  while 
Andrew  s  quiet  ways  and  unobtrusive  man¬ 
ner  endeared  him  to  every  one.  I  had  a 
married  sister  residing  in  the  new  but 
thriving  town  of  McPherson,  and  it  was 
our  intention  to  visit  her,  making  that  town 
our  headquarters,  while  taking  side  trips 
into  the  surrounding  country. 

Traveling  then  could  not  be  done  with 
the  luxurious  ease  of  today.  The  great 
Consolidated  Trunk  lines  were  then  but  a 
promoter  s  dream.  Changes  of  cars  were 
frequent  and  it  was  very  necessary  to 
watch  your  baggage  at  each  change  to  in¬ 
sure  its  accompanying  you.  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ers,  chair  and  dining  cars  were  a  novelty 
and  found  on  but  few  of  the  roads.  The 
-ar  seats  were  crude  and  far  from  com¬ 
fortable,  while  the  great  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  was  then  in  its  infancy  and  the  jerk- 
ng,  thumping,  bumping,  staggering  stop  of 
he  trains  at  the  stations,  by  the  use  of  the 
land  brakes,  were  an  episode  of  the  jour- 
ley  that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
ravellers  of  that  day. 

Fixed  ammunition  then  was  an  uncertain 
nd  unreliable  quantity,  so  we  took  a  large 
upply  of  the  empty  cartridge  cases  with 
!is  and  loaded  them  as  needed.  Our  bat¬ 
tery  was  a  fine  ten  bore  Webly  for  Uncle 
filly,  a  twelve  bore  Colt  for  Andrew,  and 
ten  bore  Clabrough  for  myself.  We  had 
een  talking  over  and  planning  this  trip  all 
irough  the  summer,  intending  to  get  away 
oon  after  the  middle  of  October,  but 
>ncle  Billy  had  the  misfortune  to  cut  one 
f  his  feet  very  badly,  delaying  our  de- 
irture  until  the  first  week  in  November. 

yr  E  left  New 
York  at 
nine  o’clock 
the  evening  over 
e  Erie.  There 
is  no  pooling  of 
ssenger  rates 
en,  and  the  rival 
i  ads  were  “cut- 
'ig”  the  prices  on 
":st-bound  tickets, 
fs  result  being 
issengers  packed 
<  the  trains  like 
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sardines  in  a  box,  making  traveling  condi¬ 
tions  extremely  uncomfortable.  We  passed 
on  our  way  without  incident,  until  we 
reached  a  point  near  the  Ohio  State  Line, 
where  we  traversed  a  large  tract  of  re¬ 
markably  fine  timber.  At  one  point  a  tor¬ 
nado  had  crossed  it,  breaking  some  of  the 
immense  trees  off  as  if  they  were  pipe 
stems,  and  pushing  the  rest  over  until  it 
looked  as  if  a  gigantic  steam  roller  had 
passed  over  them.  From  Warsaw  to  Val- 
pariso,  and  so  to  Chicago,  we  passed 
through  the  vast  duck  marshes,  and  the 
number  of  wild  fowl  we  saw  was  aston¬ 
ishing.  You  could  see  long  lines  of  them 
from  the  car  windows,  flying  in  all  direc 
tions ;  some  would  spring  from  the  rushes 
and  fly  away  as  the  train  passed,  others 
would  pay  no  attention  whatever.  The 
great  drainage  system  of  Chicago  had  not 
then  been  put  into  operation  and  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  city  were  practically  under 
water.  We  saw  plenty  of  ducks  within  the 
city  limits,  and  ‘crow  ducks”  crowded  the 
wide  ditches  beside  the  track  and  would 
merely  swim  away  a  little  as  we  passed. 
There  were  no  dining  cars  on  the  run  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  so  we  stopped  at 
intervals  for  meals  at  the  eating  stations. 
We  soon  learned  to  take  a  seat  as  near  the 
conductor  as  possible,  and  keep  our  eyes  on 
him,  if  you  did  not,  you  would  frequently 
hear  the  cry  of  “All  Aboard”  just  as  you 
were  trying  to  swallow  some  scalding  hot 
coffee,  then  all  you  could  do  would  be  to 
snatch  a  sandwich  or  two  and  “beat  it.” 

WE  left  Chicago  over  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  for 
Kansas  City  and  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  only  dining  car  of  the  trip. 
Trom  Chicago  to  Quincy  we  passed  through 
vast  corn  fields ;  far  as  the  eye  Could  reach, 
they  stretched  away  on  each  side  of  the 
track.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  at  Quincy 
we  found  the  river  had  overflowed  its  west¬ 
ern  bank,  and  for  ten  miles  the  train  ran 
very  slowly,  with  the  water  almost  up  to 
the  car  steps,  and  a  brakeman  seated  on  the 
cow-catcher  with  a  pike  pole  to  push  the 
drift  wood  off  the  track.  We  were  now  in 
Missouri,  the  “stamping  ground”  of  the 
noted  desperado,  Jesse  James,  and 
his  band  of  train  robbers.  It  gave 
one  a  thrill  to  see  great  post¬ 
ers  in  every  station  offering 


? 5,ooo  reward  for  the  body  of  Jesse  James, 
dead  or  alive,  and  smaller  amounts  for 
other  members  of  his  band.  Kansas  City 
was  at  this  time  a  vast  storehouse  for  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  which  were  distributed 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and 
its  branches  to  all  points  of  the  great 
Southwest.  After  leaving  Topeka,  we  be¬ 
gan  to  enter  the  real  prairie  country. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  most  of 
Southwestern  Kansas  was  newly  settled 
and  the  first  view  of  those  apparently 
limitless  prairies  made  an  impression 
never  to  be  forgotten.  To  a  resident  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard,  they  looked  somewhat 
like  a  vast  salt  meadow;  they  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  level,  but  were  really  gently 
rolling  and  treeless,  excepting  here  and 
there  scattering  cottonwoods  along  the 
“coulees.”  Every  eight  or  ten  miles  the 
train  would  pass  through  newly  built 
towns.  All  appeared  to  be  thriving  and 
many  of  them  have  since  become  populous 
cities.  At  many  of  the  sidings  we  saw  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  great  piles  of  buffalo  bones, 
gathered  from  the  virgin  prairies  for  the 
fertilizer  companies  by  the  desperate  set¬ 
tlers,  to  keep  them  from  starvation  during 
the  grim  “grasshopper  years,”  now  happily 
past.  As  we  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
prairie  country  we  came  to  the  newly  set¬ 
tled  portions ;  here  the  comfortable  farm 
house  gave  way  for  the  “soddy”  or  for  the 
regulation  settlers  wooden  “shack,”  which 
if  I  remember  rightly  was  fourteen  by  six¬ 
teen  feet  in  dimensions.  The  section  lines 
were  “back  furrows”  thrown  together,  the 
“tree  claims”  were  little  seedlings  newly 
set  or  in  some  instances  waist  high.  In 
many  places  we  would  pass  for  long  dis¬ 
tances  through  virgin  unbroken  prairie; 
here  worn  deeply  in  the  soil  the  paths  of 
the  vanished  buffalo  were  plainly  to  be 
seen,  with  here  and  there  their  deserted 
“wallows,”  grown  high  with  the  thrifty  and 
ever  present  sun  flower.  Those  gently 

rolling  plains  of  the  “Sun  Flower  State” 

are  now  the  Granary  of  the  World.  Those 
little  puny  “tree  claims”  are  now  stately 
groves,  and  the  buzz  of  the  saw  mill  can 
now  be  heard  in  that  formerly  barren 

treeless  land. 

Passing  through 
Osage  County,  we 
saw  many  crude 
“collieries,”  where 
with  horse  and 
windlass  they  were 
bringing  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  to  the 
surface. 

I 

WE  were 
greatly  im- 
pressed 
with  the  great 
quantities  of  game, 
every  puddle  and 
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with  ducks.  Where  the  prairie  had  been 
broken  and  sown  to  wheat,  we  would  see 
from  time  to  time  great  flocks  of  geese  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  tender  grain.  Being  of  many  va¬ 
rieties,  some  of  them  white,  at  a  distance 
they  looked  like  droves  of  sheep.  The  prai¬ 
rie  chicken  was  ever  present ;  they  would 
spring  from  the  grass  beside  the  track  and 
sail  away  like  meadow  larks,  or,  it  being 
November,  they  had  begun  to  “pack”  and 
would  rise  from  the  corn  fields,  sometimes 
two  hundred  or  more  in  a  flock.  The  sight 
of  so  much  game  threw  us  into  a  genuine 
shooting  fever  and  our  trigger  fingers 
itched  to  get  at  them.  From  Topeka  on¬ 
ward  the  railroad  was  a  single  track  and 
newly  laid ;  on  the  sidings  would  stand  long 
trains  of  cars  loaded  with  long  horn  Texas 
steers.  The  handling  of  the  great  amount 
of  traffic  over  the  new  and  uncompleted 
road  was  a  serious  problem,  causing  de- 


some  places  nearly  shoulder  high.  The 
water  ranged  from  a  few  inches  to  nearly 
knee  deep,  with  a  small  pond  clear  of  grass 
near  the  center  of  the  tract.  This  basin 
was  the  “roosting  place”  of  great  quantities 
of  geese  and  ducks,  which  fed  during  the 
day  in  the  surrounding  grain  fields. 

George  had  made  livery  arrangements 
for  us,  and  on  the  afternoon  following  our 
arrival  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  basin 
to  “spy  out”  the  land  and  try  our  luck. 
Our  livery  “rig”  was  a  stout  two  seated 
Jaeger  wagon  drawn  by  a  wiry  pair  of  bay 
mustangs  and  our  driver  was  a  character. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  original  settlers 
and  at  one  time  had  owned  the  principal 
part  of  the  present  town  site;  but  “booze” 
had  been  his  ruin,  and  he  had  slowly  but 
surely  descended  from  ease  and  comfort  to 
be  the  “town  soak”  and  driver  of  a  livery 
rig.  Y/e  reached  the  Basin  shortly  before 


of  the  beauties  after  the  bombardment. 

GAME  was  so  plenty  that  there  was  no 
uncertainty  about  it,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  game  you  were  after,  or 
where  you  sought  it,  or  what  the  weather 
conditions,  you  were  certain  of  at  least  a 
moderate  bag.  In  the  town  market,  wild 
geese  sold  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
cents  each ;  canvas  backs,  mallards,  etc., 
from  five  to  ten  cents  each,  according  to 
condition,  and  prairie  chickens  from  five 
cents.  Maggie  had  expressed  a  desire  for 
a  feather  bed,  and  during  our  stay  we 
killed  enough  geese  and  ducks  to  make  her 
a  bed  with  bolster  and  pillows  complete. 
The  day  following  a  shooting  trip  would  be 
devoted  to  picking  wild  fowl ;  we  would 
pick  until  our  thumbs  were  sore,  then 
George  would  shoulder  the  game,  and  de¬ 
liver  it  among  his  friends  until  they  cried 
“Enough,  don’t  bring  us  any  more.”  We 
could  easily  have  killed  more,  but  for  what 
purpose;  and  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
destroying  game  that  cannot  be  utilized. 
The  quality  and  condition  of  the  game  was 
superb ;  many  of  the  canvas  backs  we  shot 
were  so  fat  that  a  thumb  pressed  on  the 
breast  would  leave  an  imprint  like  in  a  pat 
of  butter.  Maggie  under  the  tuition  of  her 
dear  departed  mother  had  become  an  “art¬ 
ist”  in  game  cookery*  before  she  went  west, 
and  the  game  dinners  she  served  for  us 
were  beyond  compare.  Roast  canvas  back, 
goose,  mallards,  teal  and  spoonbill,  with  de¬ 
licious  Missouri  cranberry  sauce,  quail  on 
toast,  broiled  jack  snipe  and  prairie 
chicken,  and  all  the  other  accessories,  truly 
we  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

We  made  numerous  successful  side  trips, 
notably  to  Turkey  Creek  where  we  ran  into 
splendid  quail  and  prairie  chicken  shooting. 
The  Sloughs,  where  we  found  superb  can¬ 
vas  back  shooting,  and  the  Arkansas  River 
where  we  saw  a  phenomenal  flight  of  geese. 

Uncle  Billy’s  cut  foot  finally  healed  and 
he  joined  Andy  and  me  at  the  sport,  the 
constant  outdoor  exercise  bringing  its-  re¬ 
ward  in  renewed  health.  With  the  constant 
practise  our  shooting  steadily  improved, 
and  the  desire  as  steadily  waned.  At  last 
the  time  set  for  our  return  arrived  and  I 
was  so  sated  with  shooting  that  I  did  not 
take  up  my  gun  again  until  the  next  year. 

We  made  one  final  trip  to  the  Sloughs, 
one  final  “picking  bee,”  one  final  delivery 
of  game  by  George  to  his  friends  in  town, 
and  then  we  were  off  for  the  distant  At¬ 
lantic  Coast,  leaving  behind  us  hanging  in 
Maggie’s  larder,  twenty-eight  head  of  the 
very  choicest  “gilt  edge”  geese,  canvas 
backs,  and  other  ducks  selected  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  last  trip. 

Nothing  stands  still  in  this  world.  As 
civilization  steadily  advances,  God’s  wild 
creatures  as  steadily  recede.  Under  the 
steady  march  of  improvement  that  great 
acreage  of  the  Sloughs  and  the  Basin  have 
been  largely  drained.  Great  fields  of  bil¬ 
lowy  wheat  and  serried  ranks  of  tasseled 
rustling  corn  grow  where  Uncle  Billy  and 
Andy  and  I  waded  through  the  luxuriant 
marshes  and  flushed  the  quacking  mallard, 
or  crouched  in  wait  for  the  waving  lines  of 
geese  coming  into  roost;  and  those  great 
myriads  of  wild  fowl,  like  the  buffalo,  have 
utterly  vanished  from  that  land  and  are 
now  but  a  pleasant  memory. 


layed  trains  and  long  waits  for  even  the 
passenger  service.  Under  these  conditions 
the  suffering  of  those  poor  beasts  held  on 
the  sidings  without  food  or  water  were  pa¬ 
thetic  ;  scores  of  them  died  in  the  cars. 

AT  last  we  reached  McPherson,  our 
journey’s  end,  at  ten  o’clock.  My 
brother-in-law  met  us  at  the  depot. 
As  we  neared  his  home,  I  could  see 
the  form  of  my  dear  sister  in  the  lighted 
doorway,  and  soon  we  were  in  each  other’s 
arms.  Maggie  had  a  bountiful  supper  pre¬ 
pared  for  us,  to  which  we  did  ample  justice 
and  then  to  bed.  You  who  have  travelled 
in  those  days  some  2,000  miles  without  a 
sleeper,  will  understand  how  delightful 
those  beds  felt  to  our  tired  and  aching 
bodies.  Uncle  Billy  had  a  reputation  as  a 
snorer  and  that  night  he  fairly  made  the 
windows  rattle.  McPherson,  then  a  town 
of  about  one  thousand  inhabitants,  had  re- 
recently  been  made  the  county  seat,  and 
was  built  on  the  four  sides  of  a  “square 
park”  newly  set  in  shade  trees.  A  few  of 
the  more  pretentious  buildings  were  built 
from  a  beautiful  cream  colored  stone  from 
Osage  County.  The  “lean”  grasshopper 
years  were  an  unpleasant  memory,  and  the 
place  was  growing  fast.  The  soil  of  the 
surrounding  country  was  a  very  rich  black 
clay,  sticking  to  your  feet  very  tenaciously 
in  wet  weather,  while  in  the  spring  the 
roads  were  practically  impassible.  The 
country  was  so  new  that  only  a  few  miles 
from  town  were  great  stretches  of  prac¬ 
tically  unbroken  prairie. 

About  four  miles  from  town  was  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  Prairie  called  the  “McPher¬ 
son  Basin”;  this  basin  was  some  thousand 
or  more  acres  in  extent  and  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  sedge  or  grass,  in 


sunset  and  drove  out  nearly  to  the  “Clear 
Pond”  in  the  center,  for  the  bottom  was 
fairly  hard.  Uncle  Billy’s  foot  would  not 
yet  permit  him  to  wear  a  rubber  boot,  so 
Andy  and  I  left  him  in  the  wagon,  and  with 
our  guns  and  a  small  box  to  sit  on  made 
our  way  to  the  edge  of  the  Pond.  We  each 
arranged  a  slight  blind  for  the  evening 
shooting.  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  two 
men  in  a  buggy  drove  out  and  while  one 
prepared  a  blind  the  other  sat  in  the  buggy 
beside  the  pond,  and  as  the  wind  was  light, 
of  course  he  frightened  away  all  birds  that 
intended  to  come  to  us.  They  staid  until 
dusk,  and  while  numbers  of  ducks  and 
geese  circled  around  us,  none  came  within 
shot.  Of  course,  we  made  some  forcible 
remarks,  but  they  made  no  impression  on 
those  “tenderfeet”  duck  shooters.  Shortly 
after  their  departure  a  flock  of  fifteen  geese 
came  in,  and  while  they  were  not  handy 
Andy  and  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  bring 
down  three,  and  in  the  next  half  hour  be¬ 
fore  it  became  too  dark  to  shoot,  secured 
an  even  dozen  of  mallards,  so  we  started 
on  our  drive  back  to  town  in  great  good 
humor.  We  made  frequent  trips  to  the 
Basin  during  our  stay.  We  would  drive 
out  shortly  after  dinner ;  our  driver 
“Aleck”  would  leave  us  at  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  and  return  to  town.  We  would  then 
walk  out  abreast  through  the  rushes  to  the 
pond,  and  from  time  to  time  mallards  and 
teal,  etc.,  disturbed  at  our  approach,  would 
spring  from  the  coarse  grass  and  give  us 
splendid  shots.  At  dark  Aleck  would  re¬ 
turn  to  the  edge  of  the  Basin  and  wave  a 
lantern  to  us.  Here  one  evening  we  en¬ 
joyed  the  unique  experience  of  shooting 
English  snipe  by  moonlight.  The  moon 
was  nearly  full  and  shining  brightly ;  there 
was  very  little  wind  and  but  few  ducks 
flying,  and  we  were  just  about  to  quit  when 
a  flight  of  English  snipe  came  in.  There 
were  numbers  of  them,  and  they  pitched  all 
around  the  shore  of  the  pond.  It  was  a 
great  novelty,  and  very  uncertain  shooting, 
and  if  my  memory  serves  me  we  had  eleven 
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RIFLE  SHOOTING  IN  TIMBER  COUNTRY 

THE  VERY  SAME  METHODS  THAT  PROVE  SO  SERVICEABLE  WITH  A  SHOTGUN 
ARE  FIRST  ESSENTIALS  IN  SNAP  SHOOTING  WITH  A  RIFLE  IN  TIMBER 

By  JEAN  DE  MACKLOT 


NEARLV  all  shooters,  no  matter  how 
expert  elsewhere,  as  with  the  shot¬ 
gun,  have  to  change  their  mode  of 
shooting  considerably  in  a  timber  country. 
The  old  adage,  “A  good  shot  one  place  a 
good  shot  elsewhere,”  has  a  weak  link  in 
its  makeup,  especially  when  that  marks¬ 
man  has  had  his  shooting  experienced  to 
a  certain  locality. 

It  is  within  tangible  reminiscence  where 
a  good  rifle  shot  fell  down  deplorably  the 
first  time  he  had  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  shooting  skill  among  the  switch  cane 
brake  and  cypress  grdves  of  the  South. 
Years  ago  in  the  West  I  saw  this  man. 
The  first  time  he  exhibited  to  me  just  what 
he  could  do — and  what  he  did  accomplish 
with  a  rifle  appeared  to  me  marvelous. 
Furthermore,  among  the  parks  and  rough 
open  altitudes  of  the  Rockies,  he  performed 
on  game,  and  every  time  he  shot  I  won¬ 
dered  how  it  was  the  outside  world  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  almost  uncanny  skill 
shown  in  his  rifle  shooting.  But  it  was 
only  shortly  ago  that  he  invaded  a  timber 
country,  and  just  before  that  visit  I  had 
watched  him  in  western  Kansas.  At  long 
range  he  flung  into  the  ribs  of  a  running 
coyote  a  .303  missile.  The  reduction  of 
size  in  other  game,  a  jack  rabbit,  proved 
no  exception  to  his  deadly  marksmanship. 
So  when  he  failed  to  make  good  in  timber, 
it  was  not  by  me  attributed  to  his  age  that 
was  denying  him  his  usual  keen  vision. 

We  posted  that  rifle  shot  in  a  grove  of 
black  oaks,  margined  by  a  long  narrow 
reach  of  switch  cane.  He  had  there  the 
best  deer  stand  in  the  country,  the  easiest 
to  shoot  from.  At  the  time  we  drove  deer 
with  dogs.  We  had  no  excuse  for  it, 
either !  Every  time  I  heard  our  hounds 
open  up  and  continue  in  their  fast  drive, 
staccato  chant,  accompanied  a  moment  later 
by  the  spiteful  intoning  of  smokeless  pow¬ 
der,  I  was  positive  that  a  bounding  white 
tail  had  met  death. 

Three  deer  were  put  by  that  Westerner 
on  that  very  morning,  and  one  black  wolf 
that  whipped  our  pack  aloof  into  trembling 
silence.  When  we  came  to  the  Western¬ 
er’s  stand  there  was  neither  evidence  of 
game,  nor  wolf.  We  searched  hither  and 
thither  in  full  view  of  from  where  he  had 
been  seated  on  a  fallen  log,  just  at  the 
opening  of  a  cattle  trail  leading  from  a 
blackberry  thicket  into  the  rustling  cane. 
But  the  Westerner  was  not  there. 

Presently  we  observed  him  in  the  cane, 
disconsolately  scanning  the  trees,  brush 
and  parts  of  the  cane. 

“Did  they  all  pull  away?”  we  queried. 
“Yes,”  he  returned  with  a  sickly  smile, 
“they  all  pulled  off,  but  their  flags  were 
behaving  mighty  saucily  when  they  did !” 

From  this,  without  further  explanation, 
we  inferred  correctly  that  he  had  missed 
three  straight  deer  and  a  lone  black  wolf ! 
Something  that  was  regarded  at  that  close 


range  as  almost  impossible,  and  in  what 
we  considered  open  woods. 

NOT  to  be  deemed  critical  and  moved 
by  the  courtesies  due  a  visitor  the 
same  afternoon  we  put  him  in  a 
cypress  brake.  There  was  some  under¬ 
brush — elbow  brush,  blackberry  and  ubiqui¬ 
tous  saw  brier — not  difficult  to  shoot  in  as 


A  trophy  of  skill  that  merits  pride 


it  was  sparse.  We  were  sure  that  any  deer 
which  jumped  north  of  us  would  run 
through  it.  We  wanted  venison  in  camp, 
and  the  first  time  we  heard  that  .303  whine 
after  we  had  put  up  a  deer  in  a  grove  of 
tupelo  gum  we  forgot  the  past  and  saun¬ 
tered  over  in  the  W esterner’s  vicinity,  per¬ 
fectly  confident,  despite  the  noisy  red  bone 
bitch,  still  ringing  gloriously  on  trail,  that 
he  had  effected  a  kill. 

We  found  he  had  again  missed.  Mr. 
Westerner  was  out  of  patience  with  him¬ 
self  and  could  not  understand  the  cause 
of  his  failure — -all  clean  inexcusable  misses ! 

By  going  over  his  past  I  began  to  dis¬ 
sect  Mr.  Westerner’s  shortcomings.  I  re¬ 
called  immediately  that  in  the  West  most 
of  his  shooting  had  been  done  under  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions.  He  was  quick,  yet  de¬ 
liberate,  and  a  marksman  of  proven  abil¬ 
ity.  Now  what  was  the  matter? 

Mr.  Westerner  had  to  learn  over  his  rifle 
shooting  a  bit.  He  had  to  learn  over  just 
what  people  alone  experienced  in  shooting 
a  shotgun  had  to  do  in  the  timber.  Snap 
shooting — snap  shooting  with  a  rifle  in  tim¬ 
ber,  is  just  as  necessary  as  with  a  shotgun! 

With  a  shotgun  I  had  undergone  the 
same  experience  and  had  to  unlearn  my 
old  style. 

My  friend  from  the  West  and  1  strolled 
back  to  camp,  and  finally  we  discussed  the 
subject;  at  first  he  thought  the  change  in 
his  mode  of  shooting  was  unnecessary,  but 
his  recent  performance  made  my  arguments 
ring  mighty  convincing.  In  a  moment  we 
got  together  and  the  idea  of  holding  and 
pulling  instantly  was  discovered  by  him. 
The  very  same  modes  were  suggested  as 
prove  so  serviceable  with  a  shotgun,  and 


the  added  warning  against  cultivating  that 
old  frailty  of  jerking  the  trigger.  The  co¬ 
ordination  of  eye,  ear,  and  finger  were  ac¬ 
centuated  of  great  importance  in  snap 
shooting.  The  old  practice  of  closing  the 
eyes,  then  quickly  bringing  up  the  rifle,  and 
pulling  quickly,  convinced  my  companion 
that  there  was  immediate  progress  to  come 
from  its  consideration. 

The  following  day  he  dropped  a  nice 
four  point  buck  as  it  was  trying  to  jump 
over  a  heap  of  down  timber.  Now  the 
Westerner  was  cured  of  a  weakness  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  a  rifle  and  mastered  prompt¬ 
ly  what  snap  shooting  exacted.  His  failure 
at  first  was  much  similar  to  what  happened 
to  so  many  good  rifle  shots  in  the  un¬ 
familiar  deer  woods  of  the  south.  They 
first  take  a  long  sight,  then  pull.  They 
overestimate  distances,  and  in  consequence 
become  adepts  in  manufacturing  goose 
eggs.  The  next  thing  that  comes  along  as 
a  natural  sequence  is  that  these  lose  their 
temper,  and  naturally  the  other  associated 
evils  bring  on  a  profuse  attack  of  missing. 

THERE  are  men  who  are  born  good 
snapshots  with  a  rifle,  and  yet  are 
very  inferior  performers  at  a  target. 
The  failure  of  so  many  with  a  rifle  in 
Southern  woods  is  not  only  attributed  to 
the  change  in  shooting  conditions,  but  also 
to  the  change  of  arms.  In  being  equipped 
for  a  hunt  invariably  they  are  recommended 
by  the  sporting  goods  dealer  to  use  a 
shorter  barreled  rifle — more  of  the  carbine 
length.  The  sudden  change  is  what  hurts 
at  once  in  snap  shooting.  Small  an  item 
as  that  inch  or  two  in  deficiency  of  barrel 
length  seems,  it  works  havoc  on  the  marks¬ 
manship  of  the  one  who  has  not  studied  it. 

At  first  it  appears  remarkably  easy  to 
hold  with  the  short  fellow  at  close  range. 
Then  when  the  object  is  just  beyond  close 
range  suddenly  you  discover  that  it  is  not 
so  facile  to  place  that  bead  on  the  object 
as  with  your  long  rifle.  It  seems  almost 
insignificant  a  matter  to  remind  the  sports¬ 
man  of  this,  but  it  is  often  due  to  the  lack 
of  observing  just  such  little  things  as  this, 
and  adjusting  themselves  accordingly,  that 
the  little  white  tail  or  the  highly  prized 
gobbler  saunters  away  unhit. 

Snap  shooting  with  a  rifle  in  brush  is  a 
valuable  accomplishment  in  Southern  sec¬ 
ond  growth  woods,  especially  in  that  all-de¬ 
fying  rufus-leaved  second  growth  post  oak 
thicket.  Turkeys  in  its  midst  have  a  habit 
of  springing  up  almost  simultaneously,  and 
then  as  abruptly  vanishing  in  the  leaves. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  a  missing 
streak.  There  is  only  one  true  way;  for¬ 
get  slow  deliberateness  and  learn  the  un¬ 
known  art  in  the  woods  as  you  would  with 
a  shotgun,  holding  and  pulling  instead  of 
observing,  then  sighting  and  pulling.  And 
the  name  of  that  elusive,  spectacular  art  is 
called  snap  shooting! 
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HIS  SOUTHERN  MAJESTY— THE  CATFISH 

FOR  THE  VAST  MAJORITY  OF  PEOPLE  IN  THE  CORN  AND  COTTON  BELTS  THE 
CATFISH  MEETS  A  DEEP  HUMAN  NEED  AND  MEETS  IT  ADEQUATELY  AND  WELL 

By  W.  L.  MACILRATH 


IN  the  corn  and  cotton  belts  the  catfish 
is  king.  No  potentate  is  so  pursued  and 
sought  after,  no  king  has  half  so  many 
dainties  dangled  before  his  nose  for  his 
favor,  nor  half  so  many  adjectives  ex¬ 
pended  in  his  praise.  He  is  pre-eminently 
the  fish  of  the  common  people,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  common  people  swear 
by  him.  No  fish  in  that  section  has  so 
vast  a  following.  If  a  man  goes  into  a 
restaurant  where  fish  are  served,  it  is  ten 
to  one  he  orders  catfish.  Not  all  of  them, 
of  course;  I  am  speaking  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  residents  of  the  corn-belt. 
For  there  are  enthusiastic  and  successful 
bass  fishermen  there  who  like  to  eat  the 
bronze-backed  warrior  as  well  as  they  like 
to  catch  him.  And  there  are  sportsmen, 
plenty  of  them,  who  take  their  annual 
trips  to  the  mountains  of  Colorado  or  to 
Canada  after  the  gamey  and  brilliant-hued 
trout.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  will  per¬ 
haps  pretend  they  never  fish  for  cat.  But 
I  will  wager  an  “iron  man”  that  they 
would  not  so  staunchly  stand  by  their  con¬ 
victions  as  did  the  old  darky,  who,  when 
he  caught  a  big  bass,  contemptuously  threw 
it  back  and  exclaimed,  “When  I  fishes  fo’ 
cat  I  fishes  fo’  cat.” 

In  the  Middle  West  the  small  boy  cuts 
a  “wilier”  pole,  ties  a  rusty  hook  on  some 
of  his  mother’s  “carpet  chain”  and  hies 
himself  to  the  hole  where  the  bullheads 
hide.  If  he  catches  a  big  one  or  two  h£ 
experiences  a  transport  of  fisherman’s  joy 
such  as  he  will  probably  never  feel  even 
with  the  landing  of  his  first  rhark  or  tar¬ 
pon,  if  he  ever  lands  one.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  people  the  catfish  meets  a 
deep  human  need  and  meets  it  well  and 
adequately.  The  mechanic,  the  clerk,  and 
the  man  about  the  river  towns  takes  his 
cane  pole  or  split  bamboo  according  to  his 
means  and  taste,  and  “hits  it”  for  the  river 
on  Sunday  morning,  between  whistle  blows 
of  his  daily  grind,  for  a  little  recreation. 
The  game  in  his  mind’s  eye  is  catfish. 

The  luckier  chap  who  owns  any  kind 
of  “gas  cart”  thinks  that  the  use  of  his 
car  is  necessary  to  any  “fishin’  trip,”  and 
cranks  her  up ;  at  about  the  same  hour  the 
mechanic  first  mentioned  is  traveling  his 
path  through  the  weeds  to  river  bank,  he 
of  the  car  goes  forth  to  a  distant  lake  or 
spot  on  the  river  to  fish,  also  for  catfish. 
His  conception  is  to  go  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  to  some  club-house  where  he  can 
mix  picnicing  and  fishing,  to  the  certain 
relative  failure  of  the  fishing.  Perhaps  he 
has  a  spinner  and  a  plug  or  two  in  his 
kit,  but  he  gets  tired  throwing  these,  and 


puts  on  a  bait  and  sits  in  the  shade,  plays 
cards,  and  smokes  while  waiting  for  a 
bite  from  a  catfish.  He  winds  up  by  tak¬ 
ing  home  a  mess  of  catfish.  Also  he  car¬ 
ries  home  a  feeling  of  having  been  fish¬ 
ing,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  thing. 


Where  the  catfish  is  king 


Then,  there  is  the  sportsman  in  whose 
blood  there  runs  the  demand  for  vital  and 
aristocratic  action.  Who  demands  “class” 
in  all  that  he  does  or  touches ;  and  who 
cannot  bring  himself  to  “waste  time”  fish¬ 
ing  for  any  of  the  “common  fish”  that 
Walton  so  lovingly  wrote  about,  and  so 
enthusiastically  fished  for.  Yet,  if  this 
gentleman  by  accident  hooks  a  good-sized 
channel  cat  on  his  spinner  while  fishing 
for  bass  (which  happens  everv  now  and 
then),  does  he  throw  it  back?  The  an¬ 
swer  is,  confiding  reader,  that  he  does  not. 
He  may  even  forget  himself  so  far  as  to 


exhibit  it  proudly  to  his  friends,  and  be 
as  elated  over  his  catch  as  he  of  the  bare 
feet  and  the  cheek  of  tan.  In  any  event, 
his  respect  for  the  gameness  of  the  cat 
will  be  raised  several  hundred  per  cent,  if 
he  has  never  caught  one  before  on  bass 
tackle.  For  he  will  have  water  on  his 
shirt,  down  his  collar,  in  his  hat,  and  in 
his  eyes  aplenty  before  he  gets  a  reason¬ 
able  sized  cat  of  any  persuasion  into  the 
boat  and  can  safely  claim  the  victory. 

THE  great  Walton  knew  better  than 
most  of  us  that  the  purpose  of  recrea¬ 
tion  was  to  get  out  of  doors,  and  to 
get  into  touch  -with  nature.  He  also  real¬ 
ized  as  few  of  us  do,  that  it  is  not  all  of 
fishing  to  fish  or  even  to  catch  fish.  He 
despised  no  fish,  not  even  the  lowly  eels : 
for  even  eels  would  take  him  out  into  the 
presence  of  nature  and  teach  him  some¬ 
thing  of  her  mood.  What  more  could  he 
want  to  make  complete  happiness?  We 
cannot  do  better  than  to  learn  this  lesson 
from  the  dean  of  all  anglers. 

His  highness  is  a  fish  of  all  seasons. 
With  the  first  warm  wind  out  of  the  South 
in  the  spring  you  will  find  him  hungry  and 
on  the  job.  With  the  coming  of  the  spring 
floods  you  can  go  with  a  professional  fish¬ 
erman  to  run  his  cat  lines  in  the  backwater, 
in  the  sloughs  and  submerged  wagon  roads, 
and  in  the  paths  through  the  woods.  In 
the  swift-flowing  ditches  that  cut  across 
bends  in  time  of  flood  the  cat  is  at  home. 
A  short  line  a  dozen  feet  long  stretched 
here  will  often  nail  a  big  one.  With  the 
subsiding  of  the  floods  his  smaller  cousins 
are  in  all  the  pond  holes  of  the  backwater, 
but  the  big  royal  catfish  are  the  first  fish 
of  all  to  scent  the  fact  that  the  waters  of 
the  rise  are  receding  and  to  start  for  the 
main  rivers.  Net  fishermen  will  tell  you 
that  they  catch  the  big  cats  at  the  first  in¬ 
dication  of  a  fall  in  the  water,  and  often 
before  there  is  any  indication  discernible 
by  man.  The  intelligence  of  the  big  river 
cats  seems  to  be  as  high,  perhaps  higher, 
than  that  of  any  fish  of  the  Middle  West 
or  South.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
big  cats  are  about  the  most  difficult  fish 
there  is  to  catch.  The  fisherman  will  catch 
on  hooks  hundreds  of  little  and  medium¬ 
sized  cats,  but  hardly  ever  a  big  one.  The 
real  big  ones  are  generally  caught  in  nets, 
though  now  and  then  one  is  taken  on  a 
hook.  But  I  will  venture  the  assertion 
that  those  caught  on  hooks  will  not  aver¬ 
age  five  per  cent,  of  the  total  caught  above 
20  pounds.  Is  this  not  ample  evidence  of 
the  subtle  intelligence  of  the  fish? 
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The  small  boy  cuts  a  “wilier”  pole  and  hies  him  to  the  pool  where  bullheads  hide 


IN  the  bridal  month  of  June  the  cat  is  in 
his  glory;  and  July  and  harvest  time  is 
even  better.  With  the  coming  of  “dog 
days”  he  may  cease  biting  for  a  time,  but 
let  the  slightest  rain  start  a  muddy  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  river  and  he  is  on  the  job  again 
with  a  ravenous  appetite  and  a  new  spark 
in  his  coil. 

But  if  you  would  know  to  the  full  the 
pleasure  of  catfishing,  and  experience  the 
sheer  delight  of  living;  take  a  good  row¬ 
boat  (with  or  without  an  outboard  motor) 
and  drift  down  any  one  of  the  famous  cat¬ 
fish  rivers  in  the  cornbelt  when  the  woods 
are  turning  crimson  and  gold. 

First,  take  a  good  companion ;  also  a 
tent  (rather  for  shade  by  day  than  for 
protection  by  night)  ;  a  small  minnow 
seine  for  bait;  a  man’s  size  ax,  and  your 
favorite  tackle,  whatever  that  is ;  and,  of 
course,  your  camera.  You  will  find  much 
to  tempt  your  kodak  by  the  way. 

You  will  drift  thro.ugh  beautiful  curved 
channels  between  wooded  shores  where 
burr-oaks  laden  with  acorn  burrs  lean  over 
your  boat  and  tempt  your  hand ;  through 
deep,  black,  still  water,  where  tall  hicko¬ 
ries  stand  sentinel-like  at  the  bends;  and 
through  long  straight  stretches  where 
giant,  white  sycamores  mirror  themselves 
in  the  water  along  with  the  cumulus 
clouds  by  day  and  the  stars  by  night ;  close 
by  willow  banks  where  the  willow-cat 
loves  to  hide  and  big  green  frogs  of  the 
delicious  steaks  sit  in  the  shade.  You  will 
thread  your  boat  through  loggy  narrows 
where  the  spring  freshet  has  provided 
shadowy  holes  for  leviathan  catfish  and 
run  over  gravel  ripples  and  mussel  bars  in 
the  moonlight,  and  camp  on  shimmering 
sandbars  perfectly  dry  and  delightful — just 
made  to  lie  on  and  enjoy  a  pipe  under  the 
stars.  And  then  there  will  be  cornfields 
at  every  hand,  with  long  yellow  roasting 
ears  very  cheap ;  watermelons  and  apples, 
likewise  cheap ;  and  good  things  galore. 

It  will  be  well  to  take  your  .22  also,  for 
it  is  only  a  step  from  the  river  bank  into 
the  midst  of  a  hickory  grove  where  rugged 
primeval  trees  drop  their  nuts  on  the 


ground  and  gray  and  fox-squirrels  gather 
to  -the  feast  in  the  tree  tops. 

Stepping  along  catlike,  in  your  mocca¬ 
sins,  watching  the  variegated  lights  and 
shadows,  and  reveling  in  the  luxurious  col¬ 
oring  of  the  autumn  woods ;  listening  to 
the  bark  of  squirrel#  and  the  “rat-a-tat-tat- 
tat”  of  the  woodpeckers  on  the  dead  snags; 
doing  these  things  you  will  gain  a  new 
lease  on  life  and  again  turn  up  the  wick 
that  feeds  the  blaze  of  your  power. 

But  ever  you  will  return  to  your  cat 
river,  whether  with  split  bamboo  or  hick¬ 
ory  pole.  Nature  will,  herself,  impress  in¬ 
delibly  upon  your  mind  the  rare  charm  of 
a  stream,  a  boat  and  a  perfect  day.  You 
will  float  and  dream;  the  clouds  will  float 
with  you  above,  and  the  trees,  reversed, 
tower  to  other  clouds  below  you.  Roast- 
ing-ears  and  catfish  rolled  in  corn-meal 
with  hot  coffee  will  nestle  under  your  belt ; 
and  a  fragrant  pipe  will  soothe  you,  and 


THROUGH  the  interminable  afternoon 
you  can  float — taking  time  to  land 
and  visit  some  of  the  places  made 
famous  by  the  early  French  explorers;  or 
at  some  of  the  old  river  towns  full  of  ro¬ 
mantic  history  and  quaint  decaying  houses. 
Everywhere  you  will  meet  interesting 
people  and  find  human  nature  as  rich  and 
varied  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

When  the  red  fires  of  sunset  are  blazing 
through  the  autumn  woods  you  will  seek 
a  cat  hole  near  the  sandbar  where  your 
evening  camp  is  already  made,  and  while 
you  watch  the  smoke  curling  skyward,  cast 
a  shiner  in  the  wine-colored  channel  where 
the  bright  yellow  leaves  are  floating  down. 

If  you  are  patient,  and  will  fish  on  after 
the  stars  are  out  and  the  silver  moon  rid¬ 
ing  in  the  sky  you  will  probably  be  re¬ 
warded  by  catching  a  big  yellow,  blue,  or 
brown  cat  from  seven  or  eight  up  to  forty 
pounds  or  more.  You  will  have  as  thrill¬ 
ing  a  fight  as  you  can  possibly  desire — 
especially  if  you  hook  one  of  the  big 
“channels” — but  in  any  case  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  for  yourself  that  “it  is  not  all  of 
fishing  to  fish.” 

Then,  by  the  light  of  the  fire  on  the 
sandbar,  under  the  stars,  you  will  try  a 
catfish  steak,  and  roast  some  ears  of  green 
corn  over  the  coals,  boil  coffee  and  smoke 
your  pipe.  You  will  loll  there,  long  after 
supper;  perhaps  talk  a  little,  but  mostly 
just  absorb — and  know  that  you  have 
“come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect  day.” 


During  the  heat  of  the  day  you  seek  the  friendly  shade  of  some  huge  oak 


the  smoke  will  mingle  with  the  clouds  of 
your  iridescent  dreams. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  you  will  pull 
your  boat  up  under  an  oak  or  maple  that 
leans  half  way  across  the  river  and  shades 
and  cools  the  water  underneath  it.  In 
your  patch  of  shady  water,  flowing  evenly 
over  sandy  bottom,  even  at  midday,  you 
can  catch  small  channel  cats  and  little 
brown  and  mottled  cats.  When  hunger 
comes  you  can  turn  to  the  handy  bottle 
for  hot  coffee,  and  to  the  basket  at  your 
elbow  for  fish,  corn-bread,  apples  and  cold 
roasting-ears  boiled  on  the  cob. 
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WITH  PADDLE  AND  PACK  IN  THE  DOMINION 

IN  THE  CANADIAN  WILDERNESS  IS  FOUND  A  RESTFUL  CHANGE  FOR  ALL  WHO 
ARE  CHAINED  TO  LIFE’S  WHEEL  IN  THE  WHIRL  AND  BUSTLE  OF  THE  CITY 

By  H.  L.  RUSSELL 


Stumbling  across  the  portages  and  slipping  down  the  rivers,  with  now  and  then  a  stop  to  pitch  a  leaky  canoe 


TvVO  bankers,  a  business  manager,  two 
teachers,  and  a  kid,  make  a  curious 
combination  for  an  outing,  yet  they 
were  all  imbued  with  a  common  purpose — 
to  reach  a  place  “far  from  the  madding 
crowd”  where  not  even  the  news  of  the 
War  could  penetrate.  There  are  many 
places  where  this  can  be  done  in  the  States, 
but  when  you  want  the  real  simon  pure 
article  the  Canadian  wilds  furnish  a  splendid 
objective  for  those  who  live  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  Duluth  was  our  gateway. 
Boarding  the  sleeper  for  Fort  Francis  on 
the  International  boundary,  we  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  getting  two  sleeps  for  one  fare, 
as  we  had  to  change  sleepers  at  Fort  Fran¬ 
cis  for  the  east  bound  Port  Arthur  train. 
The  conductor  kindly  stopped  the  train  for 
us  at  Lawrence’s  Trail,  “Okokan”  (Bull 
Moose)  at  daylight  and  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Windigoostigwan  at 
the  delightful  lodge  of  our  friends. 

From  this  base  station  we  struck  into  the 
wilderness  and  for  the  next  twelve  days 
were  lost  to  the  outside  world,  and,  what 
was  more  important,  it  to  us.  Is  there  really 
anything  that  quite  so  restores  jaded  nerves 
and  tones  up  a  man  as  to  be  able  to  drop 
absolutely  your  vocation  in  life  and  lay  hold 
of  your  avocation  with  all  the  best  of  a  boy? 
There’s  nothing  like  a  hobby !  Every  man 
to  keep  his  balance  properly  should  have 
one,  and  when  you  choose  one,  make  it  as 
different  as  possible  from  your  regular  job 
in  life  as  change  is  the  secret  of  rest. 

The  Chief  went  to  a  fashionable  mountain 
hotel  the  other  day  for  a  few  days’  rest,  but 
every  time  he  appeared  in  the  lobby  some¬ 
body  waylaid  him  and  proceeded  to  detail  a 
most  important  plan— to  them.  The  result 
was  he  retreated  to  his  room,  played  soli¬ 
taire  for  two  days,  and  came  back  to  his 
desk  vowing  no  more  vacations  for  him. 

With  a  hobby  in  full  possession,  if  you  are 
a  country  dweller  go  to  the  city  where  you 
can  see  all  you  want  of  palaces,  lobster  or 
otherwise,  and  the  great  white  way  (unless 
perchance  it  is  now  shrouded  in  darkness  by 
reason  of  lightless  nights).  But  for  those 
of  us  who  are  chained  to  life’s  wheel  in  the 
whirl  and  bustle  of  the  city,  what  a  restful 
change  this  wilderness  affords. 

I  had  my  boy  along  because  I  believe  in 
inoculating  youngsters  early  in  life  with  this 
wilderness  germ.  If  they  get  it  into  their 
systems  early  enough,  it  will  persist  through 
life.  My  father  gave  it  to  me  and  now 


every  summer  my  boy  gets  it  from  his  dad. 
Of  such  are  the  lovers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
made,  from  generation  to  generation. 

IN  those  twelve  days  we  paddled  and  por¬ 
taged  our  outfit  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  of  black  wilderness 
water;  made  twenty  portages  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  carry  of  nearly  eight  miles,  counting 
the  triple  trips  that  we  had  to  make  at  the 
start.  When  we  left  the  railway  near  the 
water  tank  at  Windigo  that  serves  to  stop 
the  train  long  enough  to  take  on  water, 
civilization  dropped  out  of  sight.  The  trail 
led  to  the  lake  and  from  this  sheet  of  water 
to  the  next  and  so  on  in  a  chain,  broken 
only  by  the  carries  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  in  order  to  continue  the  journey. 

Our  first  initiation  in  portaging  was  a 
gruelling  one.  We  were  all  fresh  from  the 
office  and  soft.  The  duffle  bags  were  full  of 
larder  and  to  most  of  the  party  carrying  the 
canoes  was  a  new  experience.  The  first 
portage — Lake  Windigoostigwan  to  Elbow 
Lake — was  the  longest  and  much  the  hardest 
of  the  trip.  Sixty-nine  chains  (practically 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile),  part  of  it  over  a 


On  the  scales  he  registered  twelve  pounds 


new  trail  which  we  brushed  out  to  save  a 
stiff,  rocky  climb,  was  our  first  tryout. 
Clambering  over  smooth,  solid,  rocky  ledges, 
then  walking  a  pole  to  keep  out  of  the 
swamp  while  balancing  a  canoe  on  our 
shoulders  tested  out  each  of  us  thoroughly 
for  the  first  day.  When  we  reached  the  “put 
in”  at  the  end  of  the  third  carry  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  white  caps  were  dancing 
down  Elbow  Lake  and  we  were  glad  of  the 
excuse  to  make  camp,  even  though  the  site 
was  far  from  ideal  in  many  ways. 

From  Elbow  to  Crooked  Pine  and  then 
through  Ogema  brought  us  into  Partridge 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  down  which 
we  were  to  voyage  until  we  struck  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Atikokan.  But  in  this  country  it 
makes  but  little  difference  whether  you  are 
on  lake  or  stream,  as  the  river  is  often  only 
a  series  of  wide  spreads  strung  on  a  thread. 

These  water  highways  mark  the  only  trail 
where  the  foot  of  civilization  has  left  its 
imprint.  On  the  deep  stretches  of  the 
waterway  no  trace  of  man  is  left,  but  over 
the  portages,  around  the 'obstructions  in  the 
stream,  the  foot  of  the  Indian,  the  trapper, 
the  courier  du  bois,  the  carrier  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  Hudson  Bay  posts  for  centuries, 
have  passed.  Like  the  buffalo  trails  on  the 
prairies  or  the  deer  runways  in  the  woods, 
these  are  often  worn  deep  into  the  soil, 
if  there  is  any  chance  to  register  the 
path  of  these  human  birds  of  passage. 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  course  led  us 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  and  al¬ 
though  we  had  cut  loose  from  mankind 
and  saw  none  of  his  ilk  until  the  day  we 
completed  our  trip  at  Atikokan,  yet  we  ran 
into  the  trail  of  the  dollar  chaser  deep  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Our  map  showed 
the  claims  of  the  gold  hunters  here  and 
there,  mainly  along  the  streams,  for  even 
the  prospector  in  this  country  would  fare 
hard  if  he  were  to  forsake  the  waterways. 
From  our  camp  near  Reserve  Island  we 
sought  out  an  old  claim,  numbered  282  on 
the  map.  Crossing  a  meadow,  the  soft  muck 
of  which  was  all  cut  up  with  moose  tracks, 
we  threaded  the  trail  back  into  the  woods 
and  came  suddenly  on  a  weatherbeaten 
stamp  mill  that  had  been  built  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  boiler  house 
had  its  machinery  all  intact;  the  bags 
of  coal  lying  on  the  floor  had  burst 
open,  and  the  contents  were  scattered 
about.  The  mill  itself  proved  an  equal  sur- 
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prise.  When  we  threw  back  the  heavy 
wooden  latch  and  entered,  we  found  an 
equipment  as  if  it  had  been  left  an  hour 
before.  Here  was  a  ten  stamp  outfit,  the 
hoppers  full  of  ore  and  the  crushed  rock 
on  the  aprons.  Great  rolls  of  leather  belt¬ 
ing  were  piled  up  on  the  side.  Tools,  dies, 
and  machinery  were  in  place  or  scattered 
about  as  if  the  workmen  had  dropped  them 
when  the  whistle  blew  for  dinner.  Jugs  of 
quicksilver  were  standing  in  the  corner,  but 
the  copper  on  the  riffles  had  been  rifled  by 
earlier  visitors.  The  machinery  was  in  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  condition.  Trunks  and  boxes 
full  of  business  papers  and  letters  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  floor.  From  their  contents 
it  was  evident  that  the  business  was  done 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  We  climbed  the 
wooden  ladder  that  led  to  the  rock  chutes 


above,  and  found  ourselves  in  what  would 
be  about  the  third  story  of  a  structure. 
Through  a  track  door  the  rails  ran  out  over 
a  rotten  trestle,  the  planking  of  which  was 
badly  decayed.  The  rails  led  up  the  side  of 
the  slope  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
mine  pit,  which  was  now  full  of  water. 
Here  was  a  car  of  ore  standing  on  the  rails 
all  ready  to  tram  down  to  the  stamps.  The 
only  difficulty  now  in  the  way  of  running  it 
down  to  the  mill  was  that  trees  as  large  as 
your  arm  were  growing  between  the  rails. 
On  the  coal  switch  between  the  ties  poplar 
trees  full  twenty  feet  in  height  and  six 
inches  in  diameter  were  a  mute  witness  of 
the  abandonment  of  someone’s  financial 
hopes  at  some  time  in  the  past. 

Our  guide  was  in  need  of  some  camp 
supplies,  so  he  helped  himself  to  a  lamp 
chimney,  a  file,  and  an  axe.  I  make  this 
record,  for  the  bookkeeper  was  not  there 
to  make  the  e'nliy  and  this  will  enable  the 
owners  to  send  us  a  statement  of  account  at 
their  convenience.  The  mill  we  found  later 
had  been  built  some  twenty  years  before, 
the  machinery  having  been  toted  over  the 
ice.  Gold  had  been  found  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  the  operative  costs  were  too 
high.  The  mill  finally  shut  down  and  the 
hands  were  discharged  except  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  When  the  company  discontinued 
his  pay  at  a  later  date,  he  shut  the  mill  door 
and  the  plant  has  taken  care  of  itself  ever 
since.  It  is  perfectly  safe  up  there.  Al¬ 
though  the  belting  would  bring  a  good  price 
at  present  war  figures,  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  interested  enough  to  salvage  the  plant. 
Nobody  would  bother  to  take  anything  away 
unless  it  was  really  worth  the  effort.  The 


moose  can  use  the  coal  bunkers  to  warm 
their  shins  for  many  years  to  come,  as  the 
elements  do  not  seem  to  have  been  severe 
on  the  structure.  The  place  was  an  inter¬ 
esting  relic  of  commercial  hopes  dropped 
down  in  the  stillness  of  the  wilderness. 

WHEN  one  forsakes  the  haunts  of  men 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  a 
valid  excuse,  but  not  so  much  so  now 
as  in  Thoreau’s  day.  It  would  be  useless 
now  to  go  to  Walden  Pond  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes.  A  canoe  trip  is  a  good 
enough  objective  in  itself,  as  the  physical 
labor  of  paddle  and  portage  prevents  you 
from  being  dubbed  a  sheer  idler. 

Fishing  did  not  appeal  to  us  strongly  be¬ 
cause  we  were  out  of  the  trout  country. 
Our  friends  had  told  us  that  the  deep  lakes 
were  full  (they  are 
always  full )  of  lake 
trout,  but  if  you  have 
caught  the  big  speck¬ 
led  beauties  in  the 
reefs  of  the  north 
shore  of  Old  Superi¬ 
or,  lake  trout  only 
appeals  to  you  when 
the  commissary  de¬ 
partment  demands  va¬ 
riety  from  the  usual 
bacon  and  beans. 

We  fished  but  little. 
One  chance  however 
could  not  be  passed 
by.  We  were  getting 
dinner  at  the  end  of 
the  portage.  Tork 
and  Mack  were  off 
camp  duty  that  day. 
Tork  had  pulled  out  his  old  briar  wood 
pipe  that  had  been  tenderly  nursed  and 
fastened  together  with  surgeon’s  plaster 
after  some  one  had 
sat  on  it.  Mack 
didn’t  smoke.  The 
pool  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids  was  an  in¬ 
vitation.  He  could 
resist  the  temptation 
n  o  longer.  Rising 
with  the  remark,  “I’ll 
only  make  just  one 
cast,”  he  strung  his 
tackle  and  stepped 
down  to  the  edge  of 
the  rock. 

It  was  worth  while 
to  linger  in  such  a 
spot.  Our  table  was 
a  broad  shelving 
piece  of  trap ;  the 
dining  room  was 
edged  in  varying 
shades  of  green  of  the  poplar  and  the 
pine.  The  kitchen  was  just  as  elaborate, 
and  the  savory  smell  of  the  bacon  as  it 
sizzled  in  the  pan  made  the  onlookers  wait 
impatiently  for  the  coming  feast. 

The  boulders  of  the  river  tore  the  rushing 
flood  into  ribbons  of  amber-flecked  foam  as 
it  churned  through  the  gorge.  The  current 
was  thrown  directly  against  the  solid  rock 
shore  of  the  opposite  side,  making  a  back 
eddy  that  was  a  delight  for  a  fisherman  to 
look  upon  with  keen  anticipation. 

Mack  threw  his  spoon  into  the  whirling 
black  flood  just  where  the  returning  eddy 
broke  the  force  of  the  flow.  He  had  just 


started  to  recover  when  his  reel  began  to 
sing  and  his  line  ripped  through  the  water 
fully  thirty  feet  before  he  could  check  the 
mad  rush.  Setting  the  strike  to  fasten  his 
prey,  he  carefully  worked  his  quarry  back 
against  the  current,  but  again  and  again  the 
line  cut  the  water  as  savagely  as  before. 
Then  he  tried  working  his  quarry  over  into 
the  returning  eddy,  to  ease  the  pressure 
somewhat,  but  “Lucius”  with  the  spoon  in 
his  mouth  knew  the  rushing  current  would 
help  ease  that  silent  but  steady  pull.  A  half 
dozen  impetuous  rushes  of  this  sort  tired 
out  the  fish,  and  finally  the  rod  brought  him 
to  the  base  of  the  shelving  rock  As  soon  as 
his  captor  was  sighted,  the  real  struggle  be¬ 
gan.  No  monarch  of  the  pool  would  give 
up  the  fight  and  voluntarily  leave  such  a 
home.  Mack  teased  and  coaxed  his  tackle 
back  foot  by  foot.  Old  Lucius  protested, 
stormed,  fumed,  and  spluttered.  Throwing 
three-fourths  of  his  long  glistening  body 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  water,  as  if  he 
were  standing  on  his  tail,  he  shook  his  head 
savagely,  like  a  muskallonge,  to  loosen  the 
strain  on  the  line.  Falling  with  a  splash 
that  sent  the  amber  foam  in  spattering  cir¬ 
cles,  he  churned  the  surface  to  gain  some 
slack.  Back  and  forth  across  the  eddy  this 
play  went  on,  while  Tork  smoked  in  peace 
and  raised  his  bet  on  the  probable  chances 
of  success.  The  dinner  was  postponed  with 
as  much  alacrity  as  would  have  been  the 
case  if  a  dog  fight  had  been  in  progress  in 
order  to  see  if  fair  play  was  had  on  both 
sides.  It  was  an  exciting  moment. 

“What  shall  I  do  with  him?”  cried  Mack. 
We  couldn’t  use  him,  as  we  had  had  enough 
fish.  “Bring  him  in  and  weigh  him,”  some 
one  suggested;  “Tag  him  and  send  him  to 
the  Kaiser  by  the  U-boat  route.” 

Mack  towed  his  majesty-  into  shallow 
water — a  fine  specimen  of  that  voracious 
freebooter  of  these  wilderness  waters — the 


great  northern  pike.  I  tried  to  hook  him 
through  the  under  jaw  to  get  his  weight, 
but  no  king  of  the  rapids  would  submit  to 
such  an  insult,  and  his  demurrer  was  filed 
midst  a  shower  of  spray,  in  which  spoon, 
scales,  tackle,  fish,  fisher,  and  referee  were 
inextricably  mixed.  Finally  we  pulled  him 
free  from  the  water  and  the  balance  regis¬ 
tered  full  sixteen  pounds. 

It  was  then  some  job  to  recover'  the 
spoon.  The  day  before  I  had  had  some 
experience  with  his  species.  In  trying  to 
extricate  a  spoon  a  four  pounder  had  sprung 
his  steel  trap  of  a  jaw  and  driven  his  long 
(continued  on  page  668) 


The  weather  beaten  stamp  mill  in  the  forest 


rie  enurned  the  surface  to  gain  some  slack 
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THE  DELECTABLE  AND  GAMY  SNAPPER 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  DOUBT  THAT  THE  SNAPPER  WHEN  FULLY  CONSIDERED 
IS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FISH  WHICH  VISITS  OUR  TIDAL  WATERS 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


IN  writing  of  this  fish  it  has  become 
necessary  for  obvious  reasons  to  treat 
it  entirely  separate  from  its  parent;  for 
years  this  has  been  the  custom  when  dis¬ 
cussing  its  merits  and  in  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  it  by  the  ablest  of  pens. 

It  is  the  offspring  of  the  bluefish  and 
early  in  life  it  makes  manifest  its  propen¬ 
sities,  and  furnishes  delight  to  thousands 
of  people  of  all  ages,  and  in  all  walks  of 
life.  It  is  well  known  on  all  the  tidal 
streams  of  the  middle  Atlantic  states  and 
is  eagerly  sought  on  account  of  its  supreme 
game  qualities  as  well  as  its  delectability 
on  the  table. 

For  years  many  held  that  the  snapper 
was  a  distinct  variety  of  fish  and  never 
reached  a  size  of  much  importance  as  a 
market  fish.  Even  within  the  past  twenty 
years  I  have  heard  the  subject  discussed 
with  warmth,  and  firmly  held  by  those 
who  should  have  been  fully  aware  of  its 
family  relations,  that  it  was  not  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  the  well-known  bluefish,  but  like 
so  many  of  the  curious  facts  of  fish  life 
the  logical  view  is  now  accepted  by  nearly 
all  who  are  familiar  with  this  fish. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  snap¬ 
per  when  fully  considered  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fish  which  visits  our  waters,  and 
its  welfare  should  be  guarded  with  the 
most  zealous  legislation.  While,  justly, 
every  safeguard  has  been  thrown  about 
the  trout  and  other  varieties  of  fish  which 
furnish  but  little  food  when  considered  in 
that  light,  laws  have  never  been  enacted 
looking  to  the  conservation  of  this  most 
valuable  commodity.  It  is  the  shameful 
destruction  of  this  species  by  the  “pound 
net"  which  I  have  in  mind.  There  is  no 
fish  which  has  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed 
The  nets  are  set  directly  in  the  highway 
of  these  migrants  as  they  crowd  along 
shore  to  escape  the  larger  fish  which  feed 
on  them,  so  they  are  forced  into  the  nets 
and  are  destroyed  in  untold  millions.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  in  past  years  to  see 
as  much  as  one  hundred  barrels  of  these 
immature  fish  in  a  net  at  a  single  lift.  Bear 
in  mind  that  if  allowed  to  attain  their  nor¬ 
mal  growth  in  two  years  these  same  fin- 
gerlings  would  have  represented  the  five 
and  six-pound  fish  of  dealers,  then  con¬ 
sider  the  great  number  of  these  same  nets 
stretching  out  from  all  favorable  points 
along  the  seaboard,  and  the  wanton  waste 
of  one  of  our  most  valuable  species  of 
sea  food  may  be  imagined  better  than  de¬ 
scribed.  Speedy  protection  is  needed. 

THE  growth  of  the  snapper  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  nature.  Hatched  as  they 
undoubtedly  are  well  at  sea  early  in 
summer,  they  reach  the  coast  in  the  latter 
part  of  July  and  at  once  enter  the  rivers 
and  bays  of  all  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
simultaneously.  They  are  about  three 
inches  in  length  on  arrival  and  at  once 
take  up  the  life  which  they  follow  with¬ 


out  variation  to  the  time  of  their  final  tak¬ 
ing  off,  that  of  continual  feeding.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  careful  observers  that 
the  fish  doubles  its  size  each  month  of  its 
early  existence ;  while  this  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  literally,  still  it  is  not  as  much  of 
an  exaggeration  as  some  fish  stories  which 
are  commonly  accepted. 

Several  years  since  Shark  river  in  New 
Jersey,  which  it  properly  speaking  but  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  became  closed  during, 
an  August  storm  by  having  an  immense 
sand  bar  thrown  across  its  mouth  and  was 
not  opened  until  the  following  November. 
This  gave  those  interested  a  full  opportu¬ 
nity  to  watch  the  growth  of  this  fish; 
these  ranged  in  August  from  four  to  five 
inches,  but  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  inlet  in  November  they  had  attained 
the  length  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  and  a  weight  of  from  one  to  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds,  thousands  of  them 
being  taken  of  the  latter  size.  If  weather 
conditions  hold  good  they  will  stay  in  in¬ 
land  waters  until  well  into  October,  when 
they  pass  out  of  the  inlets  on  their  way  to 
that  mysterious  retreat  usually  termed 
“southern  waters,"  and  it  is  at  this  migra¬ 
tion  that  the  wanton  destruction  by  the 
pound  nets  is  repeated. 

DURING  its  stay  in  inland  waters  it 
affords  sport  to  untold  thousands  of 
people,  every  age  and  both  sexes 
paying  it  homage  as  it  is  a  bold  and  free 
biter.  Every  day  the  docks  and  boat  land¬ 
ings  along  the  river  fronts  are  lined  with 
enthusiasts  with  all  sorts  of  tackle  plying 
the  water  in  quest  of  their  favorite.  Long 
bamboo  poles  are  whipping  the  air  as  the 
baited  hook  is  swung  in  and  amid  shouts 
of  joy  the  hapless  fish  is  yanked  out.  This 
is  one  element  of  the  sport,  but  it  is  not 
the  class  which  yields  the  enjoyment  per¬ 
taining  to  the  true  angling  spirit;  that  can 
only  be  had  by  using  the  same  care  and 
thought  as  is  centered  on  the  more  aristo¬ 
cratic  trout  equipment.  One  might  as  well 
expect  to  get  soulful  music  from  a  violin 
strung  with  wrapping  twine  as  to  get  the 
essence  of  delight  from  angling,  with  de¬ 
vices  correspondingly  crude. 

When  September  is  well  advanced  and 
on  a  day  when  the  sun  is  not  too  bright, 
the  condition  may  be  regarded  as  favor¬ 
able.  And  now  as  to  the  tackle,  for  upon 
this  item  the  very  essence  of  the  pastitme 
depends.  I  will  describe  a  rod  which  I 
had  built  for  this  purpose.  It  is  six  feet 
eight  inches  in  length  and  of  a  slightly 
heavier  build  than  an  ordinary  trout  rod. 
Its  shorter  length  makes  it  slightly  stiff er 
and  in  a  tideway  that  is  a  very  desirable 
quality.  The  butt  section  is  of  lance  wood, 
very  light  in  caliber.  The  tip  of  six  strip 
bamboo,  made  to  balance  with  the  butt. 
The  hand  piece  ten  inches  in  length,  cord 
whipped,  and  all  mounted  in  German,  or 
as  it  is  now  called,  Liberty  silver.  Length 


of  finished  butt,  two  feet  ten  inches;  length 
of  tip  over  all,  three  feet  ten  inches.  This 
makes  the  nicest  balanced  rod  of  its  kind 
which  I  ever  took  in  my  hand  and  works 
marvels  with  the  snapper  and  incidentally 
the  perch. 

I  use  a  small  rubber  and  German  silver 
reel  of  good  grade  and  what  is  termed 
six  thread  special  line.  This  is  very  fine 
and  has  a  diameter  only  little  more  than 
a  linen  sewing  thread,  but  it  is  of  extreme 
strength.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  silk  lines  are  of  no  use  in  this 
class  of  work,  as  salt  water  destroys  the 
life  of  the  silk  at  once  and  the  enameled 
ones  are  worse  than  useless.  While  the 
following  is  good  for  all  lines  used  in  salt 
water  it  applies  particularly  to  the  delicate 
line  I  am  describing.  Have  a  small  cake 
of  paraffine  wax  at  hand  when  in  from 
your  trip  and  run  say  fifty  feet  of  the  line 
through  this,  drawing  the  line  between 
thumb  and  wax  two  or  three  times  while 
the  line  is  yet  slightly  damp,  this  lays  all 
the  fibres  of  the  linen  together  and  will 
double  the  life  of  the  end  of  the  line 
which  gets  the  greatest  use. 

The  hook  is  ringed  Carlisle  2-0  in  size, 
into  the  ring  of  which  I  fasten  a  six-inch 
section  of  hair  wire  with  a  small  swivel 
at  the  end  to  secure  the  line.  The  wire  is 
an  absolute  necessity  as  the  teeth  of  the 
snapper  will  cut  the  gut-snelled  hooks  free 
as  easily  as  a  knife. 

For  a  float  I  secured  two  long  bottle 
corks  and  having  first  cemented  the  ends 
together,  passed  a  small  piece  of  bamboo 
through  their  length ;  then  with  a  very 
sharp  knife  I  shaved  them  down,  using 
sandpaper  to  smooth  the  work,  until  the 
greatest  diameter  was  not  much  greater 
than  a  stout  lead  pencil.  This  gave  me  a 
float  which  will  carry  the  tackle  and  a 
split  shot  sinker.  Its  chief  charm,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  buoy¬ 
ant,  yet  it  offers  little  resistance  when  the 
strike  is  made  with  the  light  rod  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Such  is  not  the  case  when  the 
more  cumbersome  floats  are  used.  My 
light  float  passes  easily  through  the  water 
and  the  spring  of  the  rod  goes  directly  to 
the  fish,  greatly  increasing  the  sport. 

LIKE  his  progenitor  the  bluefish,  the 
snapper  is  a  positive  “free  lance”  and 
roves  the  waters  continually,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  found  in  a  certain  place  to¬ 
day  may  be  no  argument  of  success  at 
that  spot  on  the  morrow.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  locations  where  he  may  be  looked 
for  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence 
than  at  others.  At  the  points  of  sand  bars 
or  around  some  sunken  objects  where  the 
water  swirls  in  eddies  are  both  good  spots 
to  try  out  for  the  game. 

Like  the  bonito  these  fish  are  attracted 
by  scent  and  will  follow  a  trail  through 
the  water  as  accurately  and  persistently  as 
a  hound  will  follow  a  woodland  trail.  I 
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have  had  great  success  with  this  fish  by 
pursuing  the  following  method.  Secure 
five  or  six  full  size  menhaden  and  enclose 
them  in  some  coarse  material,  then  mash 
or  cut  them  so  the  blood  and  oil  ooze 
freely  from  the  mass;  when  the  proper 
spot  is  reached  by  your  boat  hang  the  bag 
or  sack  over  the  side  of  the  boat  swaying 
in  the  waters.  From  time  to  time,  press 
the  sack  of  pulp  so  that  the  exuding  oil 
will  pass  out  on  the  water.  This  creates 
what  old  timers  term  a  “slick,”  the  oil 
breaking  out  in  little  globules  soon 
spreads  out  and  if  fish  are  in  the  waters 
soon  a  splash  is  heard  as  the  fish  breaks 
through  the  film  of  oil  looking  for  the 
cause  of  it.  Ordinarily  when  one  fish  is 
in  evidence  his  movements  soon  attract 
others  and  they  in  turn  draw  still  more  all 
searching  for  the  source  of  the  oil  they 
love  so  well.  While  they  will  take  readily 
small  pieces  of  menhaden  when  on  the 
hook,  still  by  all  odds  the  most  killing 
bait  is  the  “spearing”  or  what  is  familiarly 


called  “white  bait.”  This  is  a  small  semi¬ 
transparent  fish,  very  slender,  and  is  per¬ 
sistently  pursued  by  the  snapper  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season.  To  use,  pass  the 
hook  through  the  mouth  and  out  at  the 
gill  opening,  then  down  the  length  of  body, 
then  through  about  half  inch  from  the 
tail,  as  the  attack  is  invariably  made  from 
that  direction.  Considering  the  swiftness 
and  vigor  of  the  strike  the  fish  is  almost 
sure  of  hooking,  and  the  attention  must 
be  riveted  on  the  sport,  as  the  strike  by 
the  fisherman  must  be  given  instantly  the 
fish  hits  the  bait  so  as  to  firmly  set  the 
hook.  The  sport  is  of  high  order;  and 
once  enjoyed  will  be  returned  to  at  every 
favorable  opportunity.  I  have  taken  with 
me  men  who  stand  high  in  trout  fishing 
ethics,  to  whotn  it  seemed  like  some  fancily 
woven  tale  to  be  told  that  we  have  a  fish 
in  our  waters  ready  to  take  the  bait  when¬ 
ever  offered  which  on  the  platter  are  as 
delicious  as  their  own  worshipped  Fonta- 
nalis  and  whose  fighting  capacity  ounce 


for  ounce  is  just  as  great,  and  all  to  be 
taken  from  waters  where  there  are  no  un¬ 
derlying  roots  to  ensnare  the  hook,  nor 
overhanging  branches  to  put  “wrinkle- 
hawks”  in  lines  and  incidentally  profanity 
where  it  hath  no  place  by  right.  After 
every  first  experience  of  such  a  man  I' 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  one  who  did  not 
enthuse  and  vote  the  sport  prime.  I  do 
not  intend  nor  should  I  be  understood  as 
detracting  in  any  manner  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  trout — he  deserves  all  that  has 
been  said  of  him  and  I  love  each  spot  on 
his  glorious  body — 'but  I  have  written 
rather  that  others  may  know  by  pursuing 
something  of  the  course  suggested  herein 
that  delights  as  great  as  are  given  the  ‘ 
trout  fisherman  await  those  who  perhaps 
are  denied  by  force  of  circumstance  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  lord  of  the  brook 
and  yet  are  contiguous  to  salt  water 
streams.  To  such  anglers,  sport  royal  with 
the  delectable  and  gamy  snapper  is  wait¬ 
ing  at  their  very  doors. 


THE  UBIQUITOUS  TOBACCO  PIPE 

AFTER  THE  MID-DAY  LUNCHEON  WHEN  FISHING  OR  AFIELD  ONE  CAN  REST 
AND  ENJOY  HIS  PIPE  AND  THAT  IS  THE  PROPER  PLACE  FOR  THE  LUXURY 


WHEN  a  school  boy  in  Baltimore — 
and  that  is  longer  ago  than  I  care 
to  remember — my  geography,  taught 
me  that  Baltimore  was  the  greatest  flour, 
coffee  and  tobacco  market  in  the  world. 

Back  of  our  school-house  was  a  large 
vacant  lot  on  which  tobacco  stems  from 
the  cigar  and  tobacco  factories  were  regu¬ 
larly  and  periodically  dumped.  When  the 
piles  became  dry  enough  they  were  set  afire 
by  the  boys,  and  thousands  of  dollars  went 
up  in  smoke — there  were  no  Hoovers  then. 

Going  home  after  one  of  these  sacrificial 
bonfires,  with  my  clothing  reeking  with  the 
fumes  of  the  divine  weed,  I  was  taught  to 
repeat : 

“Tobacco  is  an  Indian  weed; 

It  was  the  Devil  who  sowed  the  seed ; 

It  scents  your  breath  and  spoils  your 
clothes, 

And  makes  a  chimney  of  your  nose.” 
During  ray  adolescent  days  I  heard  Col¬ 
lins,  the  famous  Irish  comedian,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  fine  tenor  voice,  sing: 
“There  is  naught  in  the  wide  world  a  pleas¬ 
ure  so  sweet, 

As  to  sit  at  the  window  and  cock  up  your 
feet ; 

Pull  out  your  Havana  whose  flavor  just 
suits, 

And  look  at  the  world  ’twixt  the  toes  of 
your  boots.” 

And  they  wore  boots  in  those  days,  long 
ones  too,  and  an  imported  Havana  could 
be  purchased  for  a  “fip”  (six  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  cents).  We  boys,  however,  were  con¬ 
tent  with  “Cinnamons”  at  three  for  a  cent, 
or  “half  Spanish,”  two  for  a  cent.  On 
special  occasions,  as  Fourth  of  July  or 
Christmas,  we  indulged  in  a  three-cent 
“Regalia,”  or  “Seed  and  Cuba”  as  it  was 
also  known,  that  is,  a  wrapper  of  Con¬ 
necticut  seed  tobacco  and  fillers  of  Havana. 


By  DR.  J.  A.  HENSHALL 

It  was  a  glorious  smoke,  and  we  could 
agree  with  Byron : 

“Sublime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 
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Cheers  the  tar’s  labor  or  the  Turkman’s 
rest.” 

Or  again  speaking  Byronically : 

“Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
Tipp’d  with  amber,  mellow,  rich  and  ripe.” 


NOW  the  foregoing  Nicotian  tirade  is 
but  a  prelude  to  what  I  intend  to  say. 
The  cigar  and  pipe  have  their  proper 
times  and  places;  and  the  proper  time  and 
place  is  when  one  has  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  one  has  the  leisure  to  thoroughly  en¬ 
joy  either,  for  one  c?m  not  enjoy  a  smoke 
while  doing  something  else.  Tobacco,  es¬ 
pecially  in  a  pipe,  is  quieting  and  restful, 
and  a  real  solace  after  any  undue  exertion 
or  exercise. 

After  a  good  dinner,  “over  the  walnuts 
and  wine,”  is  a  proper  time  and  place  for 
the  cigar.  After  the  mid-day  luncheon 
when  fishing  or  afield,  one  can  rest  against 
the  bole  of  an  umbrageous  tree  and  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  his  pipe,  and  that  is  by  all! 
means  a  proper  time  and  place  for  the 
luxury. 

But  unfortunately  there  are  some  who 
take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  illustrations  we  see  in  the 
sportsmen’s  magazines,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  most  important  article  of  the  an¬ 
gler’s  equipment  is  the  tobacco  pipe.  There 
is  many  a  good  picture  utterly  spoiled  by 
the  introduction  of  the  pipe  where  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place.  It  really  seems, 
sometimes,  as  if  the  one  thing  that  an  an¬ 
gler  deems  the  most  important  when  pos¬ 
ing  before  the  camera  is  to  have  a  big  pipe 
dangling  by  its  prehensile  stem  from  his 
lips.  I  have  known  this  done  even  by  an 
angler  who  did  not  smoke  at  all,  but  who 
from  the  force  of  example  thought  it  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

For  instance,  we  see  an  angler  photo¬ 
graphed  with  a  rod  in  one  hand  and  a  fishi 
or  two  in  the  other,  and  a  big  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  whereby  the  effect  of  an  otherwise- 
pleasing  picture  is  entirely  spoiled. 

Then  again  two  anglers  are  shown  stand:- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  667) 
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tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


STOP  THE  SALE  OF  HEADS 

HE  ratification  of  a  treaty  for  the  protection  of  mi¬ 
gratory  birds  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  passage  of  the  Enabling  Act,  together 
with  the  President’s  Proclamation  of  regulations,  promise 
new  and  better  conditions  in  all  bird  protection  matters. 
Very  few  of  the  men  who  have  thought  most  and  worked 
hardest  to  protect  wild  life  would  have  believed  twenty 
years  ago  that  they  would  live  to  see  such  enlightened 
action  taken  in  this  country.  We  may  all  congratulate 
ourselves  on  what  has  been  accomplished  and  may  recog¬ 
nize  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  not  long  ago  by  the 
Game  Preservation  Committee  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  that  to  secure  results  in  matters  of  game  conserva¬ 
tion,  the  co-operation  of  sportsmen  is  indispensable. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  the  more  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  non-migratory  game  birds, 
like  the  ruffed  grouse,  the  quail  and  the  pinnated  grouse, 
are  growing  fewer  year  by  year,  and  unless  radical  action 
is  taken  are  likely  to  be  exterminated  over  wide  areas. 
In  many  more  thinly  settled  countries  large  game  also  is 
approaching  that  extinction  which  has  overtaken  it  in  so 
many  sections. 

The  establishment  of  game  refuges  should  tend  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  game,  but  even  such  refuges  will  not  accom¬ 
plish  their  object  unless  the  laws  are  observed,  as  too 
often  they  are  not.  There  can  be  no  effective  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  without  the  support  of  public  opinion,  and 
this  means  the  public  must  more  and  more  be  educated  as 
to  the  importance  of  game  protection.  That  this  education 
is  advancing  has  been  splendidly  demonstrated  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years. 

As  has  often  been  said,  provisions  of  law  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  game  are  for  the  most  part  a  confes¬ 
sion  that  the  Game  Laws  are  not  enforced,  but  such  pro¬ 
hibition  has  done  much  to  reduce  killing  and  to  protect 
the  game.  Since  we  forbid  the  sale  of  game  for  food 
and  the  sale  of  plumage  for  personal  adornment,  why 
should  we  not — as  Mr.  Charles  Sheldon  has  suggested — 
forbid  the  sale  of  trophies. 

The  sale  of  trophies,  big  heads,  tends  toward  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  big  game — twenty-five  years  ago  it  cut 


down  the  numbers  of  the  Yellowstone  bison  from  about 
400  to  40  or  50 — and  Mr.  Sheldon  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  sale  of  game  trophies  should  be  prohibited  in  the  same 
way  as  the  sale  of  game  for  food  is  prohibited.  Laws  to 
this  end  are  well  worth  working  for. 

Few  men  have  given  so  much  thought  to  the  subject 
of  big  game  preservation  as  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  while  the 
war  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  has  for  a  time 
turned  his  attention  to  more  important  matters,  we  may 
feel  assured  that  when  these  present  troubles  are  over  he 
will  revert  once  more  to  the  subject  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  nature  lover. 


MIGRATORY  LAW  RESULTS 

'"PHE  astonishing  results  following  the  passage  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  migratory  bird  law  are  reasonably 
familiar  to  sportsmen.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
aquatic  game  is  “coming  back.” 

Concrete  evidence  of  this,  in  one  case  at  least,  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  a  little  tabulation  issued  by  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association,  covering  records  made  at  Reel- 
foot  Lake  by  the  Blue  Wing  Hunting  Club,  of  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Reel  foot  Lake  is  a  public  ducking  ground.  Its  former 
wonders,  both  as  a  shooting  and  finishing  locality,  have 
been  described  in  many  of  the  older  volumes  of  Forest 
and  Stream,  But  to  get  down  to  the  facts,  here  is  the 
statement  already  alluded  to  : 

November,  1913 — 11  men  killed  226  ducks  in  9  days. 

November,  1913 — 10  men  killed  35  ducks  in  7  days. 

October,  1914 — 11  men  killed  120  ducks  in  11  days. 

November,  1914 — 11  men  killed  137  ducks  in  8  days. 

November,  1915 — 13  men  killed  1 5 1  ducks  in  14  days. 

November,  1916 — 17  men  killed  856  ducks  in  10  days. 

November,  1916 —  7  men  killed  317  ducks  in  4  days. 

November,  1916 —  7  men  killed  285  ducks  in  4  days. 

November,  1917 — 14  men  killed  1329  ducks  in  14  days. 
Now,  this  table  proves  the  case.  It  is  interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  the  data  and  work  out  a  different  answer, 
or  rather  a  result,  that  conveys  its  own  moral. 

For  instance,  eleven  men  hunting  nine  days  is  equiv¬ 
alent — arithmetically  at  any  rate — to  one  man  hunting 
ninety-nine  days.  Using  this  method,  we  arrive  at  a 
theoretical  “one  man”  compilation  about  as  follows : 


Year. 

Days  Hunted 

Ducks,  No. 

Av.  per  day. 

1913 

169 

261 

i-5 

1914 

209 

257 

1.2 

I9U 

182 

151 

0.8 

1916 

226 

1458 

6.4 

1917 

196  * 

1329 

6.8 

It  will  be  conceded  that  up 

to  the  year 

1916  Reelfoot 

Lake  was  a  mighty  poor  duck  hunting  spot.  The  mi¬ 
gratory  bird  act  became  effective  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
so  that  the  remarkable  influx  of  birds  in  the  two  years 
following  1915  may  be  ascribed  to  results  incident  to  its 
enactment. 

For  that,  our  lawmakers,  and  the  spirit  of  American 
sportsmanship  that  forced  the  statute  on  the  country,  be 
praised. 

But  there  is  a  curious  little  moral  or  kink  in  the  first 
table,  and  also  in  the  second,  that  is  apt  to  escape  at¬ 
tention. 

In  1916,  no  less  than  1458  ducks  were  shot  by  31  men. 
This  is  an  average  of  47  ducks  per  man — not  an  enor¬ 
mous  bag,  it  is  true,  as  the  shooting  extended  over  an 
average  period  of  nine  days. 

In  1917,  fourteen  men  killed  1329  ducks,  or  95  ducks 
per  man,  in  fourteen  days’  shooting — less  than  seven 
ducks  per  day,  per  man.  Surely  this  does  not  seem  like 
excessive  slaughter. 
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Still,  it  is  a  good  many  ducks.  If  we  were  to  pack 
them  into  barrels,  at  one  hundred  per  barrel,  we  would 
have  thirteen  barrels,  and  some  over  for  good  measure. 

Quite  a  lot  to  use,  or  to  give  away.  Even  a  popular 
man  might  be  forced  into  the  outer  realm  of  his  wife  s 
relations  to  get  rid  of  so  many. 

Understand,  this  is  not  aimed  at  the  members  of  the 
Blue  Wing  Hunting  Club.  They  will  forgive  us  if  we 
use  their  record  merely  to  point  out  the  danger  that  this 
sudden  revival  of  good  duck  shooting  is  apt  to  bring 
about  in  other  sections,  and  the  necessity  existing  for  ad¬ 
ditional  legislation  that  will  establish  a  season  bag  limrt, 
no  matter  how  plentiful  the  fall  migration  may  become. 

The  old  adage  concerning  the  goose— in  this  case  the 
returning  duck — that  lays  the  golden  egg,  has  particular 
application  here. 

ORGANIZATION 

THE  advantages  of  organization  over  individual  effort 
are  well  understood  and  were  clearly  shown  recently 
in  the  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Law.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Game  Protective  Association,  by  inducing  othei 
sportsmen  and  game  protectors,  to  work  solidly  togethei, 
and  with  it,  carried  through  Congress  the  law  placing 
migratory  birds  under  Federal  control  and  brought  about 
the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Hardly  less  striking,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  the 
local  work  done  since  1914  by  an  association  organized 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  Fishery  Laws  and  bet¬ 
ter  protection  of  the  trout  and  salmon  in  Cape  Breton. 

For  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  this,  trout  and  salmon 
there  had  been  steadily  decreasing.  The  laws  for  their 
protection  were  adequate,  but  were  not  enforced.  Net¬ 
ting,  spearing,  dynamiting  and  lime  poisoning,  beginning 
in  a  small  way,  at  length  became  general.  There  were 
more  than  200  fish  wardens— but  practically  all  were 
political  appointments — expected  to  do  political  work, 
and  paid  only  from  $40  to  $60  a  year.  They  rendered 
little  service  to  the  Government. 

These  conditions  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Victoiia 
Fisheries’  Protective  Association,  of  which  George  Ken- 
nan — famous  explorer  and  authority  on  Russia— became 
Secretary.  Mr.  Kennan  reported  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Cape  Breton  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisher¬ 
ies  at  Ottawa,  and  enlisted  newspaper  aid,  writing  ar¬ 
ticles  on  fish  conservation,  which  were  interesting  and 
welcome  to  the  public.  He  worked  hard  and  wisely. 

In  the  two  reports — for  1914-1915,  and  1916-1918 — is 
told  what  the  Association  has  accomplished.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  has  adopted  most  of 
the  changes  in  the  fishery  service  urged  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1914,  and  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  the  fishery  service  of  Cape  Breton  Island  has  been 
put  on  a  business  basis.  The  number  of  the  guardians 
has  been  reduced  and  their  pay  largely  increased;  the 
Government  now  paying  to  48  guardians  the  amount  tnat 
four  years  ago  it  distributed  among  219.  The  fish  ate 
protected. 

The  Association’s  work  has  benefited  the  Government, 
the  railroads,  the  general  public  and  the  members  of  the 
Association,  who  are  scattered  over  much  of  Eastern 
Canada  and  Eastern  United  States.  Through  the  activity 
and  wise  judgment  of  its  Secretary  the  Association  has 
accomplished  a  great  public  service  in  a  region  important 
in  its  capacity  for  producing  a  large  supply  of  the  finest 
game  fish.  The  reward  for  this  work  will  be  an  increased 
yield  of  fish  that  will  furnish  added  sport  and  that  will 
be  profitable  to  Cape  Breton  by  bringing  to  the  island 
each  summer  an  ever  growing  number  of  anglers  who 
will  spend  there  more  money. 

And  all  this  is  due  to  George  Kennan. 


DOGS  AND  CONSERVATION 

HIS  country  is  imbued  with  the  determination  to  win 
this  war  and  what  is  more  it  is  going  to  do  so.’  All 
good  Americans  want  to  do  their  bit  and  most  of  them 
are  doing  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  every  once  in  a 
while  one  of  those  intellectual  delinquents  who  believes 
that  if  he  gets  an  idea  he  has  done  something,  starts  an 
agitation  to  save  feed  by  killing  off  the  dogs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Of  course,  every  sane  man  knows  that  these  rumors 
will  never  develop  into  action,  but  it  does  seem  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  well  as  unexplainable  that  the  idea  should  exist  in 
any  mind  that  the  dog  is  the  enemy  and  not  the  friend  of 
man.  The  history  of  humanity  is  the  history  of  the  dog. 
They  have  come  down  through  the  ages  together,  and  the 
friendship  formed  far  back. in  the  days  that  men  lived  in 
caves  and  clothed  themselves  in  skins  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  they  were  of  assistance  to  each  other.  In  every 
period  of  man’s  existence  the  dog  has  been  man’s  as¬ 
sistant  and  he  is  man’s  assistant  today,  in  fighting  the 
great  battle  for  humanity.  Our  faithful  friends  are  doing 
their  part  on  the  Western  ranges  and  in  the  hills  of  Scot¬ 
land  guarding  the  flocks  that  are  to  feed  our  troops.  They 
are  the  companions  of  the  forest  rangers  who  are  pro¬ 
tecting  the  timber  that  is  building  the  ships  canning  our 
men  and  supplies  abroad.  At  the  front  they  are  guarding 
the  trenches,  carrying  messages  through  shell  swept  fields, 
dragging  machine  guns  and  ammunition  up  to  the  firing 
lines  and  side  by  side  with  the  noble  men  and  women  of 
the  Red  Cross  seek  out  the  wounded  on  the  bloody  plains 
of  France. 

.  The  amount  of  food  dogs  consume  is  not  worthy  of 
consideration,  for  it  would  largely  be  wasted.  Report 
after  report  that  comes  from  the  front  relates  the  work 
the  dogs  are  doing.  Every  government  has  recognized 
their  importance  and  established  departments  for  their 
training. 

The  idea  of  killing  off  dogs  to  save  food  is  so  silly 
from  every  angle  that  we  feel  ashamed  to  even  mention 
it  in  the  columns  of  this  paper.  While  the  dog  killing 
fanatic  runs  at  large  the  faithful  dog  is  doing  his  bit  both 
here  and  abroad  to  win  the  battle  in  which  humanity  is 
now  engaged,  and  is  serving  as  faithfully  today  as  he  has 
in  the  ages  that  have  passed. 


PIGEONS  IN  WAR  TIME 

HE  Government  has  requested  sportsmen  to  refrain 
from  shooting  pigeons  lest  a  despatch  carrier  should 
fall  a  victim.  Some  amusing  tales  of  these  birds  come 
from  the  other  side.  General  Kuhn  is  responsible  for 
the  story  of  one  of  the  British  divisions  which  was  occu¬ 
pying  a  sector  of  the  French  front  and  had  as  its  nearest 
neighbor  a  unit  from  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  troops 
had  no  carrier  pigeons,  so  the  British  commander  decided 
to  make  them  a  gift  of  some  birds  to  act  as  dispatch  car¬ 
riers  when  other  methods  of  communication  were  put  out 
of  commission.  Six  dozen  or  more  birds  were  sent  over 
by  a  detachment  of  Tommies  who  neglected  or  were  un¬ 
able  to  explain  their  use,  because  of  lingual  difficulties, 
and  the  British  command  was  very  much  surprised  to 
receive  a  note  from  the  Portuguese  officers’  mess  the  next 
day  saying  that  the  pigeons  had  been  roasted  and  proved 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  trench  fare. 

Carrier  pigeons  are  by  way  of  ranking  with  dogs 
as  heroes  of  the  front.  In  a  British  museum  is  a 
military  pigeon  which  “died  of  wounds  received  in 
action.”  It  was  hit  by  a  bullet,  which  broke  a  leg  and 
drove  the  message-carrier  into  its  body.  In  spite  of  its 
wounds  the  brave  little  messenger  struggled  home  to  its 
loft,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  delivered  the  message. 
It  died  shortly  afterwards — one  of  the  heroes  of  war. 
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THE  FRIENDLY  MOTHER  CAREY’S  CHICKENS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  GREAT  PETREL  FAMILY  WHICH  INHABITS  EVERY  OCEAN, 

THEIR  MERRY  DANCING  COMPANY  ROBS  THE  GREAT  DEEP  OF  ITS  LONELINESS 


SMALL,  black  and  white,  butterfly-like 
ocean  sprites  are  Mother  Carey’s 
chickens,  and  no  ocean  is  without 
them.  True,  the  “chicks”  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  world  may  not  be  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  kind,  but  their  size,  color¬ 
ing,  and  manner  of  coursing  over  the  sea 
are  enough  alike  so  that  few  persons  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  another.  To  sailors, 
especially,  they  are  all  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
mon  brood  of  Mother  Carey,  a  lady  about 
whom  next  to  nothing  is  known,  but  who 
is  doubtless  related  to  the  far-famed  Davy 
Jones. 

The  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  belong  to 
the  great  petrel  family,  a  group  of  strictly 
pelagic  birds  characterized  by  the  tubular 
form  of  their  nostrils.  The  commonest 
species  of  the  European  coast  is  the  stormy 
petrel  ( Thalassidroma  pelagica),  a  bird 
which  the  Faroe  Islanders  are  reported  to 
dig  out  of  its  nest-burrow  for  the  sake  of 
using  its  extraordinarily  fat  and  oily  body 
as  a  candle.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  we  have  two 
other  species.  One  of  these,  the  short¬ 
legged,  fork-tailed,  Leach’s  petrel  ( Ocean - 
odroma  leucorhoa) ,  breeds  in  the  north 
and  migrates  southward  to  the  equator ; 
the  other,  Wilson’s  petrel  ( Oceanites  ocean- 
icus),  is  a  long-legged  bird  with  yellow 
webs  which  comes  from  the  Far  South  to 
spend  the  season  of  our  summer  in  north 
temperate  seas.  The  same  two  species  are 
found  in  the  Pacific,  but  there  Wilson’s 
petrel  appears  not  to  invade  the  northern 
ocean  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  At¬ 
lantic.  The  tropical  and  southern  Pacific, 
moreover,  is  inhabited  by  several  other 
kinds  of  petrels  whose  size  and  color-pat¬ 
tern  admit  them  to  the  family  that  is  under 
the  popular  patronage  of  Mother  Carey. 

At  this  season,  scarcely  six  weeks  after 
the  Wilson’s  petrels  were  last  seen  flitting 
over  the  waters  of  our  northern  seacoasts, 
the  same  birds  are  preparing  to  nest  on 
bleak  and  icy,  subantarctic  islands  beyond 
the  fiftieth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  Re¬ 
cently  I  heard  an  old  fisherman  say,  with 
an  air  of  mystery  and  finality,  that  no  one 
knew  where  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  went 
in  the  autumn.  But  I  was  able  to  tell  him, 
not  because  I  had  read  the  answer  in  books, 
but  because  I  have  followed  the  little  wan¬ 
derers  on  the  long  journey  to  their  only 
terrestrial  home. 

EARLY  in  the  summer  of  1912,  I  started 
on  a  voyage  southward  from  New 
York,  and  Wilson’s  petrels,  picking 
up  the  track  of  the  steamer  off  Sandy 


rHE  Natural  History  Department 
has  been  for  nearly  half  a 
century  a  clearing-house  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  to  all.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  send  any  questions 
that  come  under  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  Robert  Cushman  Mur¬ 
phy,  in  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  zvill  answer 
through  these  columns.  [Editors.] 


“A  winged  flame.”  The  candle  of  the 
Faroes.  From  an  old  print 


Hook,  followed  us  throughout  the  first  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  mile  lap  of  the  journey, 
which  brought  us  within  sight  of  Culebra, 
W.  I.  On  May  10th,  1912,  the  day  after  the 
steamer  had  left  port,  about  a  hundred 
petrels  pursued  us  until  dark.  During  the 
second  day  they  dwindled  off  to  a  dozen, 
but  next  morning  they  were  with  us  in 
countless  numbers.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  they  stretched  astern,  coursing 
back  and  forth,  dipping  and  rising  with  the 
undulations  of  the  sea,  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  our  wake,  but  never  wandering 
more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  on  either 
side.  When  they  turned,  their  wing-tips 
sometimes  cut  the  water;  only  rarely 
would  a  bird  rise  as  high  as  the  horizon 
and  stand  out  for  an  instant  against  the 


pale  sky.  Fully  half  the  time  they  glided 
on  rigid  wings,  and  even  when  they  beat 
the  wings  it  was  in  a  gentle  and  leisurely 
manner;  yet  we  were  making  fourteen 
knots  an  hour.  The  petrels,  with  their  zig¬ 
zagging  and  circling,  flew  at  least  three 
times  as  far. 

The  main  front  of  this  black-and-white 
army  kept  itself  about  twenty  yards  astern, 
but  two  or  three  individuals  repeatedly 
flew  alongside  so  closely  that  they  almost 
brushed  the  rail,  going  ahead  as  far  as  the 
broken  water  at  the  bow  and  then  drop¬ 
ping  behind.  The  high-browed  heads  were 
drawn  in  close  to  the  breast,  the  bills 
pointing  slightly  downward.  The  feet, 
with  webs  closed,  extended  straight  out 
beyond  the  tail.  Whenever  a  bit  of  food 
was  cast  over  from  the  steamer,  or  whirled 
from  beneath  the  screws,  the  petrels, 
with  spread  tails,  and  feet  “pumping”  to¬ 
gether,  descended  one  in  the  track  of  an¬ 
other  and  hopped  and  danced  merrily  on 
the  very  top  of  the  insubstantial  ocean.  As 
the  vessel  drew  away  from  such  a  hungry 
group — a  flurry  of  long,  raised,  fanning 
wings  and  white-banded  bodies  —  they 
looked  not  like  birds,  but  rather  like  flock¬ 
ing  butterflies.  They  probably  overlooked 
nothing  edible  in  their  course,  so  thor¬ 
oughly  did  they  scour  about,  and  when¬ 
ever  one  dropped  to  enjoy  its  find  the 
others  congregated  at  the  signal.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  fell  back  out  of  sight  while 
engaged  in  seeking  the  food. 

By  sunset  each  day  the  ranks  of  the 
petrels  were  greatly  thinned  out  and  by 
half  past  seven  o’clock,  at  the  latest,  even 
the  most  persevering  had  dropped  behind. 
On  the_  calm  evening  of  the  third  day  at 
sea  I  actually  saw  the  last  few  birds  drop 
onto  the  ocean.  In  the  morning  they  rare¬ 
ly  overtook  us  before  eight  o’clock.  How 
did  they  find  us  again?  Certainly  not  as 
Professor  Mosely,  of  the  Challenger  Ex¬ 
pedition,  said,  by  “tracing  the  ship  up  again 
in  the  early  morning  by  the  trail  of  debris 
left  in  its  wake.”  If  the  petrels  rested 
from  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  until 
three  next  morning,  we  would  have  gained 
a  hundred  miles.  And,  considering  the 
rapid  dissipation  of  the  refuse  from  a 
steamer,  particularly  when  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  crossed,  there  would  be  no  trail  that 
even  a  bird  could  follow.  It  is  possible 
that  the  petrels  located  us  by  merely  con¬ 
tinuing  a  straight  course.  There  is  the 
perhaps  more  likely  alternative  that  we 
were  followed  not  by  the  same  band  for 
the  whole  trip,  but  by  new  ones  made  up 
each  morning  of  roving  birds. 
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Ih  the  West  Indies  I  joined  a  sailing  ves¬ 
sel,  the  brig  Daisy,  of  New  Bedford. 
Cruising  eastward  across  the  Atlantic, 
we  saw  no  more  Mother  Carey’s  chickens 
until  September  23,  at  a  point  just  south 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  From  this 
place  and  date  onward,  however,  during  a 
voyage  of  sixty-three  days  to  the  island  of 
South  Georgia,  in  550  south  latitude,  the 
Wilson’s  petrels  were 
seen  about  our  brig 
on  every  day  but  two. 

From  dawn  until  dark, 
during  fair  weather  or 
stormy,  the  petrels 
were  nearly  always  in 
our  wake,  and  some¬ 
times  I  heard  them 
twittering  in  the  night. 

Often  we  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  v  e  r  i  t  a  bl  e 
clouds  of  them,  which 
came  so  near  that,  as  I 
sat  in  the  whaleboat 
lashed  across  the 
Daisy’s  sterij,  I  could 
almost  touch  some  of 
the  birds  with  my  hand. 

Sometimes  I  tossed 
them  small  pieces  of 
pork  fat,  upon  which 
the  petrels  would 
swoop  voraciously, 
making  a  graceful  rise 
to  check  their  course 
before  alighting,  and 
then  kicking  spray  over 
one  another  in  their 
eagerness  to  secure  the  unusual  dainties. 
If  the  bits  of  pork  sank,  the  petrels  would 
dive  for  them  to  a  depth  of  several  times 
their  length,  leaping  forth. dry  and  light¬ 
winged  into  the  air.  Frequently,  instead  of 
wearying  toward  the  close  of  a  day-long 
flight,  they  would  become  doubly  active 
about  sunset.  For  the  most  part  they 
ceased  to  hunt  for  food ;  instead  they 
dashed  hither  and  thither,  ecstatically 
shooting  upward  almost  as  high  as  the 
mast,  then  plunging  down  at  great  speed, 
passing  often  within  a  yard  of  my  head, 
as  barn  swallows  do  about  their  nests. 

On  October  10,  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
day,  when  for  nine  hours  I  toiled  in  a 
thirty-foot  New  Bedford  whaleboat  “fast” 
to  a  harpooned  and  extraordinarily  active 
sperm  whale,  a  whimsical  incident  occurred. 
Many  Wilson’s  petrels  were  feeding  over 
the  same  area  of  ocean  with  numbers  of 
whales.  While  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  school  of  whales,  it  chanced  that  a 
petrel  dropped  »to  the  water  to  dance  and 
feed  just  as  a  whale  rose  to  breathe.  The 
whale  shot  up  suddenly,  and  the  bird,  pat¬ 
tering  on  the  sea,  happened  to  be  at  the 
precise  spot  where  the  whale’s  blowhole 
broke  the  surface.  The  petrel  was  literal- 
y  blown  from  the  nostril  of  the  leviathan 
and  was  projected  several  feet  into  the  air 
by  the  blast  of  steaming  breath. 

rHE  WILSON’S  petrels  exhibit  more 
variety  in  flight  than  most  other  birds 
of  their  family.  Their  wings,  though 
ong  for  such  small  creatures,  are  propor- 
ionately  broad  when  compared  with  those 
if  larger  species.  During  calm  weather 
he  strokes  are  often  deliberate  and  even, 


especially  when  the  birds  are  coursing 
straightaway  without  stopping  to  feed. 
When  they  rise  high  in  a  brisk  wind,  the 
flight  is  erratic  and  bat-like;  but  their 
normal  peregrinations  are  carried  on  with 
alternate  flutterings  and  glidings  that  are 
highly  characteristic.  When  these  birds 
perceive  food  in  the  water,  they  drop  and 
with  legs  straight  strike  their  webs  upon 


the  surface.  Sometimes  they  flop  down  so 
impetuously  that  they  also  strike  their 
breasts,  but  adult  birds  very  rarely  swim 
while  feeding.  Instead  they  “dance,”  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  partlv  by  means  of  the 
impact  and  rebound  of  the  feet,  or  b5 
“treading  water,”  and  partly  by  “leaning  on 
the  wind”  with  the  wings  set  stiffly  as 
nlanes.  The  word  petrel  is  said  to  mean 
“little  Peter”  in  reference  to  their  custom 
of  “walking  on  the  water,”  but  this  expla¬ 
nation  is  in  reality  very  doubtful.  At  any 
rate  the  birds  do  “stand”  and  “hop”  on  the 
water  even  though  they  do  not  “walk,” 
and  in  the  absence  of  air  currents  sufficient 
to  maintain  equilibrium,  thev  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  bV  holding  the  wings 
high  and  beating  them  rapidly.  In  this 
attitude  they  progress  by  skipping  with 
both  feet  together,  and  they  pick  up 
the  small  particles  of  their  food  pre¬ 
cisely  as  a  sandpiper  might  pick  up  its 
food  ashore. 

On  South  Georgia  and  other  subantarctic 
islands,  and  also  on  parts  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent,  the  Mother  Carey’s  chickens 
breed  during  our  winter,  laying  their  single 
white  egg  deep  within  crevices  •  of  the 
rocks.  By  March,  the  end  of  the  southern 
summer,  they  are  ready  to  begin  their  long 
journey  toward  the  northern  oceans.  When 
I  left  South  Georgia  in  the  evening  of 
March  15,  1913,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  small  seabirds  flock¬ 
ing  over  the  quiet,  dusky  sea.  Wilson’s  pe¬ 
trels  made  up  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  birds,  which  fluttered  all  about  us. 
Their  indistinct  forms  kept  flashing  above 
the  dim  skyline,  but  their  myriad  numbers 
were  revealed  still  more  by  a  chorus  of 


twitterings  and  the  soft  unbroken  sound  of 
winnowing  quills. 

THE  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  are  vari¬ 
ably  common  in  the  Lower  Bay  of 
New  York  and  neighboring  waters 
from  early  May  until  September.  Their 
presence  close  inshore  is  very  irregular, 
but  sometimes  they  can  be  seen  from  Bat¬ 
tery  Park,  and  rarely 
they  even  fly  some  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  Hudson 
River.  Their  food 
hereabouts  consists  of 
small  fishes  and  crus¬ 
taceans,  and  any  sort 
of  fish  refuse  or  fatty 
substances.  They  often 
folloW  in  the  track  of 
schools  of  predaceous 
fishes  in  order  to  profit 
by  the  scraps  'from  a 
slaughter. 

In  September  of  this 
year  I  sailed  in  a 
bluefish  schooner  out 
of  what  the  censor 
calls  “an  Atlantic 
port,”  and  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  my 
friends,  the  Mother 
Carey’s  chickens. 
Thousands,  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands,  of 
them  were  to  be  seen 
within  a  few  acres 
around  the  Ambrose 
lightship,  most  of  them  feeding  m  the 
slicks  produced  by  the  ground  up  “chum” 
of  the  blue-fishermen.  At  night,  when  the 
blue-fish  were  cleaned  on  the  schooner’s 
deck,  the  unseen  petrels  would  gather  in 
twittering  flocks  around  the  vessel  to  feed 
upon  the  fish  gurry”  tossed  overboard. 

On  September  10,  I  was  on  the  sea  alone 
in  a  dory,  when  the  northerly  wind  began 
to  blow,  so  strongly  that  I  had  to  drop 
anchor  in  thirteen  fathoms  of  water  to 
keep  from  being  blown  far  to  leeward  of 
the  schooner.  Fortunately  I  lay  in  a  slick 
from  the  fishing  boats  to  windward,  and 
the  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  passed  me  as 
they  worked  along  the  choppy  water  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind.  I  sat  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dory,  with  my  eyes  just  over  the  gun¬ 
wale,  and  the  marvelous  little  waifs  danced 
by  hundreds  before  me,  scores  of  them 
coming  within  ten  feet,  many  within  arm’s 
length.  Most  prodigious  little  engines  they 
are,  and  it  is  quite  understandable  that  they 
require  an  extraordinary  amount  of  fuel  to 
furnish  the  energy  for  their  never-tiring 
legs  and  wings.  They  were  feeding  upon 
the  bits  of  ground  menhaden  drifting  from 
the  bluefish  skiffs,  and,  as  I  followed  in¬ 
dividual  birds  with  my  eye,  it  seemed  as 
if  each  must  have  bolted  half  its  weight 
of  scraps  within  a  few  minutes.  They 
swallowed  such  large  pieces  that  their 
throats  bulged  out  shockingly.  It  was 
hard  to  watch  one  particular  bird,  how¬ 
ever,  because  within  a  few  moments  a 
wave  would  hide  it  from  view,  and  there 
were  so  many  “chickens”  that  half  a  dozen 
would  reappear  where  only  one  was  ex¬ 
pected.  They  twittered  continually  as  they 
(continued  on  page  676) 


A  migrating  Wilson’s  petrel,  in  latitude  22°  S.,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Oct.  27,  1912 
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ALL -AMERICA  BIRD  DOG  CHAMPIONSHIP 

THE  CANDY  KID,  AN  OKLAHOMA  SHOOTING  DOG,  WINS  THE  DR.  ROWE  CHAM¬ 
PIONSHIP  CUP  THREE  SUCCESSIVE  TIMES,  BREAKING  ALL  FIELD  TRIAL  RECORDS 


THE  Candy  Kid,  an  Oklahoma  dog,  has 
boldly  gone  “over  the  top”  in  the  field 
trial  world  and  defeated  all  competit¬ 
ors  on  three  different  occasions  in  the  great 
All-America  championship  that  is  run  on 
'the  prairies  of  Dakota.  He  has  clinched 
all  three  legs  of  the  title  to  the  greatest 
trophy  in  the  field  trial  world — the  Dr.  Rowe 
Cup.  All  honor  to  the  game  little  dog  that 
has  come  out  of  the  West.  All  honor  to 
the  sporting  parson  out  in  Kansas  who 
schooled  him.  All  honor  to  Chesley  Harris, 
his  handler,  a  Mississippi  lad  now  fighting 
with  our  forces 
abroad,  who  first 
placed  him  over  all 
the  stars  in  the  bird 
dog  firmanent.  Hon¬ 
or  again  to  George 
Payton,  who  condi¬ 
tioned  and  handled 
him  in  his  final  race 
for  the  champion¬ 
ship  which  broke  all 
the  records  that  have 
been  written  in  the 
book  of  field  trials ; 
congratulations  to  C. 

E.  Duffield,  of  Tulsa, 

Oklahoma,  the  man 
who  owns  him. 

Ever  since  the  first 
trial,  and  that  L 
nearly  half’  a  century 
ago,  it  has  been 
preached  and  argued 
that  only  a  field  trial 
dog  could  win  a  field 
trial,  and  that  there 
was  a  radical  and  ir 
reconcilable  differ 
ence  between  the 

field  trial  dog  and 
the  shooting  dog.  One  school  of  sports¬ 
men  has  always  claimed  that  a  field  trial 
dog  was  of  different  brain  and  fibre  than 
the  useful  shooting  dog  (slightingly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  meat  dog)  of  the  every  day 
sportsman  and  that  the  field  trial  winner 
must  be  bred,  trained,  and  handled  along 
different  lines.  In  other  words,  that  a 
shooting  dog,  no  matter  how  good  he  might 
be,  had  no  chance  to  win  the  great  stakes 
and  high  honors  that  are  awarded  every 
year  at  various  important  field  trials.  The 
other  school  of  sportsmen  has  claimed,  and 
claimed  rightly,  that  there  was  no  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  two  dogs, 
that  the  best  shooting  dog  in  the  world,  the 
gamest,  fastest  and  most  untiring,  high¬ 
headed,  bird-wise,  keen-nosed  dog  that 
a  sportsman  ever  shot  over,  was  automatic¬ 
ally  the  greatest  field  trial  dog  in  the  world. 

The  late  B.  F.  Wilson,  of  Pittsburgh, 
must  be  given  the  honor  of  having  done 
more  for  the  American  setter  than  any 
man  that  has  ever  lived.  That  quiet  sports¬ 
man  whose  guarded  opinions  were  held  in 
such  high  esteem  was  first  to  recognize  the 


By  WILLIAM  A.  BRUETTE 

tremendous  potentialities  of  Count  Noble 
when  that  dog  as  a  puppy  appeared  in 
America.  His  owner,  Dave  Sanborn,  who 
had  imported  him  from  Mr.  Llewellyn’s  ken¬ 
nel  in  England,  was  on  the  point  of  return¬ 
ing  him  as  an  impossible  member  of  the 
setter  family.  Had  he  done  so  the  greatest 
of  setter  sires  would  have  been  lost  forever 
to  America.  It  was  Mr.  Wilson  who  in¬ 
duced  him  to  keep  him  and,  when 
Sanborn  died  he  willed  the  dog  to  his  old 
friend  and  patron.  “Dad”  Wilson  never 
wavered  in  his  belief  in  Count  No¬ 


ble’s  sterling  qualities,  he  saw  clearly  that 
the  speed,  range  and  accurate  bird  work 
demanded  in  field  trial  competition  were 
the  qualities  that  could  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  success  to  every  day  work  in  the 
field.  Dad  Wilson  believed  in  Count  Noble 
and  placed  his  progeny  in  trial  after  trial 
until  his  reputation  and  imprint  were  irrad- 
icably  stamped  upon  the  setter  family  in 
America.  Candy  Kid  is  of  the  Count  No¬ 
ble  breed.  Ten  years  ago  when  the  shoot¬ 
ing  dog  versus  the  field  trial  dog  contro¬ 
versy  was  in  full  bloom  and  such  celebrat¬ 
ed  field  stars  as  Champion  Jessie  Rod- 
field  Count  Gladstone,  Lanark  Lad,  Prince 
Rodney,  Caesar,  and  Fishels  Frank  were  in 
their  prime,  there  appeared  at  one  of  the 
Quail  Trials  a  keen  eyed  rangy  man  from 
Tennessee  named  Tom  Pace,  and  a  big,  no¬ 
ble,  soft  eyed,  silky  haired  setter  named 
Prince  Whitestone — Tom  Pace  mined  coal 
for  a  living  and  shot  partridges  for  pleas¬ 
ure.  He  said  that  he  was  plumb  crazy  over 
partridge-shooting  and  that  Prince  was  just 
as  crazy  over  the  birds  as  he  was.  He  had 
never  been  to  a  field  trial  before  but  wanted 


to  see  one  and  find  out  if  anyone  had  a 
better  dog  than  Prince.  He  started  his  dog 
in  fhe  trials.  He  started  him  again  at  the 
big  championship  at  Grand  Junction,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  way  that  old  dog  found  birds 
and  handled  them  was  a  caution.  The 
shooting  dog  from  Tennessee  swept  the 
boards  and  defeated  the  greatest  bird  dogs 
of  the  day.  That  story  has  all  been  tolc 
before.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Prince 
was  of  the  Count  Noble  breed.  Prince  came 
back  the  next  year  and  tried  to  repeat  his 
performance  but  he  failed  to  so  so.  Youngei 


dogs,  better  conditioned  dogs,  keener  hai 
dlers,  fortune  or  fate  call  it  what  you  wil 
Prince’s  day  had  passed — he  was  defeatec 

PRINCE  WHITESTONE  was  a  shoo 
ing  dog.  The  Candy  Kid  is  also 
shooting  dog,  but  he  came  back.  It 
the  ability  to  come  back  that  has  stampe 
him  as  the  greatest  dog  of  his  day,  and  tb 
days  that  are  passed,  for  it  has  been  wri 
ten  in  the  field  trial  book  that  champion 
cannot  come  back.  To  be  sure  there  ai 
iron  dogs  that  have  won  two  championshij 
but  that  has  been  the  limit  until  this  dc 
came  out  of  the  West.  The  sportsmen  wb 
have  seen  his  performance  in  three  sui 
cessive  years,  who  saw  him  win  the  chan 
pionship  in  1916,  defend  it  in  1917  and  clinc 
it  in  1918,  have  witnessed  what  field  tri 
men  have  never  seen  before.  The  story  c 
Candy  Kid  is  unique  in  the  history  of  fie 
trials  and  of  more  than  passing  interest  1 
sportsmen.  He  is  a  shooting  dog  pui 
and  simple.  He  received  his  early  schoo 
ing  under  a  bird  hunting  parson,  a  Methi 
dist  divine  out  in  Kansas,  who  is  devoted  1 


Candy  Kid,  winner  of  the  All-America  Championship 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Field. 
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field  sports  and  bird  dogs.  We  are  unable 
to  recall  the  parson’s  name  but  it  may  be 
said  of  him  that  he  knows  a  bird  dog. 

THE  Candy  Kid  was  his  favorite  shoot¬ 
ing  dog.  He  did  much  of  his  training 
and  he  and  his  friends  shot  over  him  day 
after  day  during  the  shooting  season,  and 
the  little  setter  could  find  more  birds  than 
any  dog  in  the  country,  point  them  more 
stanchly,  and  retrieve  them  more  gently. 
He  was  a  family  pet  that  brought  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  slippers  and  took  the  letters  from  the 
mail  man,  played  dead  and  held  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth  for  the  children,  and  shared  the 
family’s  hopes  and  pleasures  and  sorrows. 
It  was  loathfully  that  he  parted  with  him 
for  what  was  a  long  price  for  a  shooting 
dog.  Prince  Whitestone  was  owned  by  a 
coal  man.  Mr.  Duffield  is  in  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness.  He  had  read  of  field  trials;  he  had 
attended  local  trials,  but  it  was  not  because 
he  was  so  keenly  interested  in  them  as 
much  as  he  wished  to  satisfy  his  friends 
that  he  started  Candy  Kid  in  the  field  for 
premier  honors.  His  first  race  for  the 
championship  was  the  longest  dog  race  ever 
run  on  the  prairies,  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a-half  is  the  usual  period  of  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  hot  days  of  late  sunjmer  in  the 
Dakotas.  But  Candy  Kid  ran  his  great 
race  with  champion  Joe  Muncie  for  two 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes  and  defeated 
him  decisively. 

In  his  final  heat  race  this  year,  the  dog 
that  threatened  him  seriously  was  White 
Sox,  a  remarkable  wide  going  brilliant  lit¬ 
tle  dog  that  lacked  the  experience  of  his 
older  competitor,  but  was  his  equal  if  not 
his  superior  in  many  respects ;  this  dog 
will  be  heard  from  again.  He  also  is  of 
the  Count  Noble  breed  and  is  owned  by  John 
W.  Spear,  a  Pennsylvania  sportsman. 

The  Final  Race 

HE  story  of  this  final  race  is  clearly 
told  by  the  reporter  of  the  American 
Field  as  follows : 

Naturally  this  pair  of  dogs  being  braced 
together  created  a  great  amount  of  interest, 
for  Candy  Kid  had  won  the  stake  on  two 
previous  occasions,  and  Avent,  having  al¬ 
ready  won  first  in  all  three  previous  stakes, 
boasted  that  he  would  do  the  same  here, 
hence  the  little  group  of  spectators  who  re¬ 
mained  over  until  this  morning  to  see  the 
finish  were  treated  to  some  keen  competi¬ 
tion.  Both  dogs  broke  away  well  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  it  became  apparent  that 
Candy  Kid  was  at  his  best ;  in  fact,  he 
proved  to  be  in  decidedly  better  form  than 
he  was  in  the  first  series.  Kid  went  far 
to  the  right,  while  Socks  took  the  other 
direction  and  Avent  rode  his  dog  out,  for 
it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  want  to 
come  into  direct  competition.  No  doubt 
he,  too,  realized  in  a  very  short  time  that 
the  Oklahoma  dog  was  just  right.  The  sun 
beat  down  with  all  the  intensity  of  mid¬ 
summer  and  it  was  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  but  Kid  went  along  with  all  that  great 
driving  power  which  is  his  when  he  is 
right.  Socks,  however,  was  going  well,  too, 
and  for  the  first  half  hour  it  was  anybody’s 
race.  The  handlers  each  watered  his  dog 
twice  during  this  period  and  when  the  next 
half  began  they  were  watered  again.  Kid 
seemed  to  revive  tremendously  after  this 
third  watering  and  he  made  a  swing  far 


out  over  the  flats  and  down  into  the  knolls 
and  gullies  which  led  up  to  the  river,  but 
Payton  had  him  turned  in  short  order  and 
the  little  dog  could  be  seen  galloping  across 
the  hills  back  into  the  flat  country  with  as 
much  speed  as  he  showed  in  this  same 
stake  two  years  ago.  Socks  was  being 
driven  at  this  stage  of  the  race.  At  times 
he  stopped  and  pottered  with  his  nose  to 
the  ground,  but  Avent  soon  drove  him  out 
of  this  and  .kept  him  well  out  before  the 
judges,  even  though  he  was  obliged  to  ride 
at  a  long  distance  from  them  to  do  so. 
Out  in  the  flat  country  he  made  a  good 
showing,  did  this  little  black  and  white 
dog,  but  the  Oklahoma  setter  was  going 
with  tremendous  energy;  in  fact,  only  for 
a  few  minutes  during  the  heat  did  he  show 
signs  of  fatigue  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  water  he  responded  faithfully,  put¬ 
ting  that  great  big  heart  into  his  work  with 
all  the  vim  for  which  he  is  noted.  We 
now  came  to  a  farm  house  and  road.  The 
judges  wished  to  get  the  dogs  on  birds,  if 
possible,  though  at  this  noon  hour  it 
seemed  almost  a  hopeless  wish.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  dogs  were  put  on  lead  and  taken 
across  this  road  into  flat  country.  Socks 
made  a  nice  cast  far  to  the  left  and  was 
seen  standing  on  point  by  one  of  the  judges, 
who  called  Avent’s  attention  to  it.  We 
rode  over  to  the  pointing  dog,  but  Avent 
did  not  seem  to  have  confidence  in  it.  At 
all  events  he  did  not  put  as  much  energy 
into  the  task  of  finding  the  bird  or  birds 
as  he  usually  does.  He  sent  Socks  on, 
which  pointed  and  drew  for  some  distance, 
when  at  last  his  handler  gave  it  up  and 
sent  him  on.  In  the  meantime  Kid  was 
working  far  out  to  the  right  and  presently 
he  was  seen  to  stop  near  some  bushes. 
There  was  another  great  rush  over  the 
fields  to  get  to  him.  Kid  was  standing  in 
high  cover,  stanchly.  Payton  came  back 
to  the  wagon  for  the  gun,  which  Mr.  Mil- 
ton  used  himself.  The  bird  had  evidently 
run,  but  this  was  no  raw  puppy  which  was 
on  his  trial.  He  who  stood  there  has  the 
experience  of  seven  seasons  back  of  him, 
and  he  had  no  intention  of  giving  up.  He 


moved  up  and  stopped,  moved  up  once 
more  and  stopped,  then  with  a  rush  he 
went  forward  about  twenty  yards  and 
pointed  stanchly.  Payton  went  in  front  of 
him  and  the  lordly  cock,  finding  his  evasive 
tactics  unavailing,  rose  to  his  wings  and 
sailed  away  as  the  judge  poured  a  charge 
of  lead  in  his  direction.  The  dog  was  per¬ 
fectly  steady  to  wing  and  shot.  The  race 
was  over  then ;  everybody  in  the  crowd 
knew  this,  for  such  work  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  The  race  was  won  and  the  hand¬ 
some  Dr.  Rowe  Memorial  Cup  became  the 
property  of  C.  E.  Duffield,  owner  of  Candy 
Kid,  for  this  was  the  third  time  that  he 
won  the  title  of  All-America  Chicken 
Champion.  White  Socks,  grand  little  dog 
that  he  is,  was  declared  the  runner-up. 
Down  11:27,  up  12:55. 

The  Other  Stakes 
HE  championship  is  the  big  event  but 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  the  Derby  stake  as 
owners  and  handlers  are  keen  to  get  a  line 
upon  the  dogs  that  they  can  expect  to  meet 
while  campaigning  down  the  big  circuit. 
This  year  there  were  thirty-four  puppies 
in  the  Derby,  some  of  which  were  very 
promising.  The  stake  was  won  by  a  dog 
named  William  C.  Abbel,  owned  by  John 
N.  Abbel.  Although  not  in  the  first  flight 
of  field  trial  derbys,  he  was  well  broken 
and  handled  his  birds  perfectly  and  dis¬ 
played  the  characteristics  of  a  useful  and 
reliable  pointer. 

Pinto  Bess,  winner  of  second,  is  a  wide 
going,  smooth  running  little  setter.  She 
is  black,  white  and  tan  in  color,  a  trifle 
weak  in  head,  but  has  a  good  set  of  run¬ 
ning  gear  under  her  and  is  able  to  cover 
a  wide  stretch  of  country  with  a  minimum 
of  physical  effort.  She  is  owned  by  J.  R. 
Galusha. 

Montpelier  Bessie  Burns,  placed  third, 
is  a  good  looking  white,  black  and  tan  set¬ 
ter  bitch.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  she 
held  William  C.  Abeel,  ttie  winner,  more 
than  even  in  the  second  series  and  many 
thought  that  she  ran  a  better  race.  She 
(continued  on  page  670) 


William  C.  Abeel,  winner  of  the  All-America  Derby 
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A  Box  Trap  for  Small  Animals 

IN  reading  Forest  and  Stream,  I  see 
where  you  invite  the  readers  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  Nessmuk’s  Camp  Fire.  I  have  done 
considerable  hunting  and  trapping.  If  I 
may  take  up  a  little  space  I  will  try  and 
give  a  description  of  a  box  trap  I  used 
with  good  success  for  catching  skunk  and 
rabbits.  The  diagram  explains  the  text. 


Make  a  plain  box  about  2  feet  6  inches 
long  by  9  or  10  inches  square  and  leave 
open  on  the  top  and  one  end.  The  cover 
is  then  made  with  an  end  on  it  and  fastened 
in  the  back  of  the  box.  Have  it  so  it  works 
up  and  down  easy.  Now  nail  the  two 
strips  (C  C)  on  the  box  about  4  or  5  inches 
back  from  the  open  end  of  the  trap.  Have 
them  about  12  inches  over  the  box.  Now 
nail  a  strip  across  the  top  of  the  two  strips 
(C  C),  then  make  your  bait  stick  and  stick 
through  the  hole  in  the  back  of  trap.  Make 
a  short  stick  to  fit  in  a  notch  in  the  bait 
stick  and  a  notch  in  the  box.  Next  take 
a  long  stick  about  2  feet  6  inches  and  put 
it  on  top  of  the  cross  piece  and  fasten  one 
end  on  to  the  cover  with  a  piece  of  cord 
about  6  inches  long  and  a  piece  on  the 
other  end  around  the  trip  stick.  To  set 
the  trap  lift  up  the  cover  and  put  the  trip 
stick  in  notch  in  box  and  bait  stick.  The 
catch  is  made  of  a  springy  piece  of  wood 
and  when  the  trap  is  sprung  the  catch  pre¬ 
vents  the  cover  from  being  pushed  up 
again.  It  has  never  failed  me  and  is  a  trap 
that  is  easily  made. 

Walter  Warringer,  New  York. 


Home  Made  Skees 

KEEING  is  one  of  the  very  finest 
sports,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
more  Americans  should  not  enjoy  it. 
Many  fellows  hesitate  to  invest  the  price 
of  good  skees  in  a  sport  they  have  not  yet 
tried,  and  they  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  pair. 

It  is  not  such  a  big  job.  You  can  make 
some  at  least  good  enough  to  have  a  lot 
of  fun  with,  and  buy  fine  ones  later,  if  you 
like  the  sport.  Some  Americans  claim  that 
hickory  is  the  best  wood  for  skees,  but 


among  best  authorities  ash  is  preferred.  It 
should  be  well  seasoned  and  free  from 
knots.  Have  them  cut  so  that  the  grain 
does  not  run  out  at  the  sides,  but  goes 
straight  through  lengthwise. 

The  proper  length  of  the  skee  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  wearer’s  height.  A 
good  rule  is  to  have  it  as  long  as  you 
can  reach  above  your  head  when  standing 
erect.  In  other  words,  have  the  skee’s 
length  equal  to  your  height  plus  the  length 
of  your  arm. 

The  thickness  should  be  ij4  inches  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  foot,  and  x/2 
inch  at  the  ends.  Thin  skees  are  prefer¬ 
able  in  some  ways,  but  thicR  ones  are  safer. 

The  width  should  be  not  more  than  2 Ya 
inches  at  the  narrowest  place,  where  the 
foot  is  to  rest ;  not  over  4  inches  at  the 
bend,  and  about  3  at  the  heel  end.  Natu¬ 
rally,  heavy  persons  require  skees  of 
greater  surface  to  prevent  their  sinking 
into  the  snow,  but  this  requirement  had 
better  be  met  by  additional  length ;  increas¬ 
ing  the  width  much  beyond  the  figures 
given  places  an  injurious  strain  on  the 
ankles,  by  lessening  their  leverage.  True, 
long  skees  are  harder  for  a  novice  to  man¬ 
age  on  turns,  but  practice  soon  cures  this 
trouble,  and  anyway,  most  of  your  going 
will  be  straight. 

We  are  now  ready  to  do  the  bending  into 
the  skee  shape ;  and  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  place  the  toe-end  in  boiling  water  and 
keen  the  water  hot  till  the  wood  bends 
easily.  The  bend  should  begin  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  distance  from  the  heel-end  to 
the  toe-end,  and  be  so  graduated  as  to  have 
the  under  side  of  the  toe-tip  5  or  $x/2  inches 
from  the  ground.  I  know  of  a  case  where 
this  bending  was  done  by  placing  the  end 
of  the  skee  through  banisters  and  nailing 
blocks  on  the  floor  to  hold  the  other  end  in 
position.  If  a  vise  is  accessible,  you  will 
find  it  helpful.  Whatever  means  you  em¬ 
ploy  to  hold  the  board  to  its  shape,  remem¬ 
ber  it  must  remain  long  enough  to  retain 
that  shape  when  removed.  This  curve  is  a 
vital  feature  and  must  be  smooth  and 
gradual.  A  sudden  bend  makes  a  slow 
and  clumsy  skee. 

Though  some  skees  are  made  without  it, 
they  really  should  have  an  arch  of  x/2  or 
Ya  inch  in  height  just  below  the  foot,  and 
when  they  are  put  away  for  any  length 
of  time  their  soles  should  be  bound  to¬ 
gether  and  a  block  of  wood  placed  in  the 
opening  made  by  the  arches,  so  that  their 
shape  may  be  retained. 

One  more  point  about  the  runner  of  the 
skee.  It  should  be  lightly  grooved  from 
heel  end  to  the  bend.  This  serves  a  double 
purpose :  it  makes  hill-climbing  easier,  and 
helps  you  to  keep  a  straight  course  in 
coasting,  and  avoid  many  a  tumble. 


For  the  ankle-strap,  bore  the  hole 
through  the  middle  of  the  upper  half,  so 
as  to  have  a  good  thickness  between  it  and 
the  sole.  Use  two  straps,  one  over  the  in¬ 
step,  the  other  around  the  heel.  Some 
amateur  makers  find  it  helpful  to  nail  a 
block  on  the  skee  for  the  boot-heel  to  rest 
against,  others  use  skee-sandals. 

When  you  have  the  skees  well  smoothed, 
give  them  several-  treatments  with  boiled 
linseed  oil,  allowing  one  coat  to  sink  in 
before  the  next  one  is  applied.  Finally, 
when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  rub  in  a 
coat  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  the  oftener  skees  are  oiled  the  better, 
for  both  durability  and  service. 

L.  E.  Eubanks,  Seattle,  Wash. 
— 

Camping  Out  Hints 

HEN  building  a  fireplace  for  a  more 
or  less  permanent  camp  I  consider 
an  outdoor  range  such  as  Nessmuk  de¬ 
scribes  in  “Woodcraft”  by  far  the  best 
model.  I  set  the  stakes  first  and  then  place 
the  logs  or  stones  in  between,  for  often  it 
is  impossible  to  drive  a  stake  in  the  exact 
spot  picked  out  for  it.  I  used  to  have 
trouble  with  the  stakes  splitting  on  the 
ends  when  I  put  any  weight  into  my  driv¬ 
ing  blows,  but  a  guide  showed  me  a  trick 
this  summer  that  comes  in  very  handy  to 
know.  Instead  of  choosing  a  Y-shaped 
crotch  he  cuts  a  straight  sapling  with  a 
branch  jutting  out  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  The  straight  stick  was 
not  cut  off  square  on  top  but  was  slightly 
pointed  with  a  few  blows  of  the  axe,  then 
when  he  drove  the  stake  the  end  flattened 
into  a  hard  splintery  mass  without  splitting. 


I  have  had  my  axe  handle  break  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  splice  it, 
and  have  found  I  can  use  a  sapling  as  a 
makeshift.  I  whittle  it  to  fit  the  head,  then 
split  it.  After  inserting  I  put  a  small  wedge 
of  wood  in  the  split  and  drive  it  in  tight. 
This  does  very  well  until  I  can  make  an¬ 
other  handle. 

For  night  wood,  when  camping  in  a  Ness¬ 
muk  tent,  we  did  not  bother  with  small  logs 
but  got  busy  on  a  big  two-foot  birch.  We 
cut  it  into  four-foot  lengths  and  skidded 
it  onto  the  fire  by  means  of  small  saplings. 
Two  of  these  logs  burned  all  night  and 
gave  warmth  a-plenty  without  any  more  at¬ 
tention  after  they  were  burning  well. 

A.  S.  Foster,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
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Sling  Strap  and  Its  Many  Uses 

ERE  are  a  half  dozen  ways  the  leather 
sling  strap  can  be  used  and  I  guess 
another  half  dozen  could  be  figured  out. 

This  sling  strap  came  with  my  Winches¬ 
ter  light  weight  cal.  45-70  moose-gun.  I 
believe  it  is  the  other  way  around — I 
bought  the  strap  and  the  rifle  came  along 
with  it,  as  so  far  the  strap  has  done  me 


No.  6.  As  a  shoulder  strap  on  the  lunch 
bag  and  cartridge  bag.  It  is  quickly  ad¬ 
justed  from  one  shoulder. 

No.  7.  As  a  carry  strap.  Adjust  the  slid¬ 
ing  loop  around  the  package  then  button  the 
other  end  in  one  side  of  the  sliding  buckle 
this  forms  a  hand  hold. 

No.  8.  As  a  belt  to  hold  the  trousers  in 
place.  To  hold  the  two  ends  together  a 


more  service.  And  here  are  some  of  its 
uses : 

No.  1.  Shows  complete. 

No.  2.  As  an  aid  to  carry  other  guns 
when  going  to  or  from  the  hunting  field 
with  buckle  end  around  the  grip  and  the 
button  end  around  the  barrel. 

No.  3.  The  button  end  holds  the  D-ring 
and  its  loops  for  carrying  small  game.  The 
sliding  buckle  placed  so  the  loop  is  full. 
The  arm  is  to  be  run  through  the  loop  so 
the  weight  rests  on  the  shoulder. 

No.  4.  As  a  small  game  carrier  with  a 
set  of  D-ring  loops  at  each  end  to  be  car¬ 
ried  across  the  shoulder. 

No.  5.  As  a  lead  strap  for  the  dog:  The 
button  end  fastens  to  the  collar  ring,  and 
the  sliding  loop  can  be  adjusted  around  the 
wrist. 


square  ring  is  needed.  Get  it  from  the 
harness  man. 

I  wear  a  sweater  a  great  deal  when 
camping  and  tramping  and  it  has  to  be 
washed  quite  often.  So  to  keep  it  from 
spreading  all  out  of  shape  I  sewed  a  strip 
of  canvas  6"  by  1"  on  each  side  so  it 
comes  along  the  top  of  each  shoulder  when 
the  sweater  is  on.  But  the  garment  is 
about  ten  inches  wide  where  each  strip  is 
sewed,  so  the  fullness  has  to  be  neatly 
gathered  in.  This  keeps  the  sweater  in 
shape  and  the  sleeves  from  falling  down 
over  my  wrists  in  unhandy  folds. 

I  want  to  caution  some  of  the  newer 
campers  and  hunters  on  the  matter  of 
catching,  or  rather  curing,  colds.  Do  not 
go  out  doors  feeling  chilly;  exercise  a  little 
in  the  camp,  just  enough  to  start  the  blood 


circulating  briskly  but  not  so  as  to  get  into 
a  perspiration.  If  you  have  a  cold,  be 
careful  about  using  your  handkerchief ;  do 
not  place  it  to  the  nose  and  then  draw  in 
a  deep  breath  as  it  will  carry  several  mil¬ 
lion  germs  (more  or  less)  to  keep  up  the 
work  their  brothers  have  begun.  Draw  in 
a  deep  breath  before  placing  the  handker¬ 
chief  to  the  nostrils.  I  have  seen  severe 
colds  quickly  cured  by  putting  the  nose 
in  a  cup  of  water  and  inhaling  it  into  the 
nostrils.  It  will  strangle  a  bit  but  will  not 
hurt  one.  Some  people  put  salt  in  this 
nose  bath,  but  pure  water  will  clean  the 
passages  and  that  means  cure  the  cold. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  York. 


A  Breath  from  the  Fir  Woods 

EVERY  person  who  has  camped  in  the 
North  Woods  knows  how  invigorating 
and  delicious  is  the  scent  of  the  evergreen 
trees.  Almost  every  camper  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  some  stay-at-home  friend  to 
“pick  a  pillow.”  I  rashly  promised  several, 
when  starting  on  my  vacation,  that  I  would 
bring  them  enough  of  the  fragrant  fir  tips 
to  make  cushions,  and  I  was  amazed  and 
discouraged  when  I  discovered  how  long  it 
took  to  gather  enough  tips  for  even  one. 
So  instead  of  picking  the  tips  I  stripped  off 
the  tiny  spills,  beginning  at  the  lower  part  of 
each  fine  twig.  I  placed  these  on  a  paper 
and  allowed  them  to  dry  quickly  in  the  sun. 

When  I  arrived  home  I  bought  several 
small  covered  jars  such  as  are  used  for  rose 
leaf  pot-pourri  and  filled  each  with  the  fir 
needles.  When  a  breath  from  the  woods  is 
desired,  the  cover  of  the  jar  needs  only  to 
be  lifted  and  the  scent  of  the  fir  soon  fills 
the  room.  This  little  souvenir  of  my  vaca¬ 
tion  proved  as  acceptable  as  a  pillow  and  the 
work  involved  is  much  less,  not  to  mention 
the  inconvenience  of  having  to  carry  several 
bags  of  fir  twigs  across  numerous  portages. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Beans  Baked  in  the  Ground 

THE  baked  bean  is  the  favorite  fruit  of 
most  campers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
very  few  novices  can  bake  them  successfully 
in  the  ground.  My  “hint”  in  this  regard  is 
to  have  the  bean  pot  hot  when  the  beans  are 
put  in,  to  rake  the  coals  from  the  bean-hole 
at  the  last  minute  and  to  cover  the  top  of 
the  bean  pot  with  coals,  then  a  layer  of 
ashes,  then  a  thin  layer  of  earth  and  keep 
a  small  fire  burning  on  top.  A  night  in  the 
ground  under  these  conditions  should  assure 
a  well-baked,  savory  dish  of  beans,  too  good 
for  any  but  honest  men.  Beans  cooked  in 
this  manner  are  easily  digested. 

W.  J.  D.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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OPEN  SEASONS  FOR  GAME 

- -  IN  - 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  1918 

[Compiled  by  George  A.  Lawyer  and  Frank  L.  Earnshaw.] 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  BUREAU^OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

THE  OPEN  SEASONS  HERE  SHOWN  ARE  INCLUSIVE  OF  BOTH  DATES.  When  the  season  is  closed  for  a  fixed 
period  the  date  terminating  the  closed  season  is  given. 

The  county  seasons  of  North  Carolina  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Audubon  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Local 
exceptions  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia  will  be  published  in  “  Game  Laws  for  1918.” 

The  term  rabbit  includes  “hare”;  quail,  the  bird  known  as  “partridge”  in  the  South;  grouse  includes  Canada  grouse,  sharp¬ 
tailed  grouse,  ruffed  grouse  (known  as  “  partridge  ”  in  the  North  and  “  pheasant  ”  in  the  South),  and  all  other  members 
of  the  family  except  prairie  chickens,  ptarmigan,  and  sage  hens;  introduced  pheasant  is  restricted  to  the  Old  World 
pheasants. 

PERSONS  ARE  ADVISED  to  secure  from  State  game  commissioners  full  text  of  game  laws  in  States  where  hunting  is 
contemplated,  as  provisions  of  minor  importance  are  omitted  from  this  poster.  “  Game  Laws  of  1918,”  and  a  directory 
of  game  officials  may  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

**  Under  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  the  season  is  closed  on  swans,  wood  duck,  cranes,  curlew, 

willet,  godwits,  upland  plover  and  all  the  smaller  shore  birds  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  on  all  band-tailed  pigeons 

and  common-ground  doves  and  scaled  doves  in  the  United  States. 

ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  AND  EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama. — Squirrel,  also  May  15-June  15. 
Alaska. — Moose  (male),  caribou,  sheep,  north 
Lat.  62°,  Aug.  1-Dec.  10.  Moose,  south  Lynn 
Canal,  caribou  on  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  sheep  on 
Kenai  Peninsula  east  of  Long.  160°,  1920.  Kill¬ 
ing  of  females  and  young  of  mountain  sheep  and 
deer  and  mountain  goat  kids  and  fawns  of  caribou 
south  of  Arctic  Circle,  prohibited.  Goat,  in  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  east  of  Long.  141°,  and  on  Kenai 
Peninsula,  Sept.  1-Oct.  31.  Large  brown  bear, 
south  Lat.  62°,  Oct.  1-July  1;  north,  unprotected. 
Deer  on  Duke,  Gravina,  Kodiak,  Kruzof,  Long, 
San  Juan,  Suemez,  Zarembo,  Hawkins,  Hinckin- 
brook,  and  Montague  Islands,  1920. 

Arizona. — Bobwhite  quail,  no  open  season. 

Arkansas. — Gobblers,  additional  open  season, 
Mar.  15-Apr.  30. 

California. — Deer  (male,  except  spike  buck),  in 
Districts  2  and  3,  Aug.  1-Sept.  14;  in  District  4. 
Sept.  1-Sept.  30;  in  Districts  1,  23,  24,  25,  and  26, 
Aug.  15-Oct.  14.  Mountain  quail,  in  Districts  1, 
23,  24,  25,  and  26,  Sept.  1-Nov.  30.  Bobwhite 
quail,  in  State,  no  open  season.  Sage  hen,  in  Dis¬ 
trict  4,  no  open  season.  Dove,  in  District  1,  Sept. 
1-Oct.  31.  For  counties  in  each  game  district  see 
“Game  Laws  for  1918.” 

Connecticut. — Deer,  if  reported  to  Commissioner 
within  24  hours,  may  be  killed  by  use  of  shotgun 
on  person’s  own  land.  Coot,  gallinules,  Oct.  1- 
Dec.  31. 

Delaware. — Dove,  Newcastle  County,  no  open 
season. 

District  of  Columbia. — Hunting  permitted  only 
on  marshes  of  Eastern  Branch,  north  of  Anacostia 
bridge,  and  on  Virginia  shore  of  Potomac. 

Georgia. — Fox  squirrel,  unprotected. 

Idaho. — Deer,  in  Benewah,  Bonner,  Boundary, 
Clearwater,  Kootenai,  Latah,  Lewis,  Nez  Perce, 
and  Shoshone  Counties,  Oct.  16-Dec.  31;  in  Ban¬ 
nock,  Bear  Lake,  Cassia,  Franklin.  Fremont, 
Oneida,  Power,  Twin  Falls  Counties  and  game  pre¬ 
serves,  no  open  season;  in  rest  of  State,  Sept.  16- 
Nov.  30.  Elk,  in  Bingham,  Bonneville,  Fremont, 
and  Teton  Counties,  Sept.  16-Nov.  30;  in  Idaho 
County,  Nov.  1-Nov.  30;  in  rest  of  state,  no  open 
season.  Goat,  in  Bannock,  Bear  Lake,  Cassia, 
Franklin,  Oneida,  Power,  Twin  Falls  Counties  and 
game  preserves,  no  open  season;  in  rest  of  State, 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30.  Chinese  pheasant,  in  Ada,  Can¬ 
yon,  Gem,  Gooding,  and  Nez  Perces  Counties  only, 
Nov.  1-Nov.  10. 

Indiana. — Coot,  gallinules,  Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 

Kansas. — Fox  squirrel.  Sept.  1-Dec.  31,  other 
squirrels,  no  open  season. 

Louisiana. — Deer,  south  of  Vernon,  Rapides. 
Avoyelles,  and  Concordia  Parishes  and  Mississippi 
State  Line,  Oct.  1-Jan.  20  (deer  season  fixed  by 
commission). 

Maine. — Deer,  in  Androscoggin,  Cumberland, 
Kennebec,  Knox,  Lincoln,  Sagadahoc,  Waldo,  and 
York  Counties,  Nov.  1-Nov.  30  Commission  may 
make  local  regulations.  (See  also  “Game  Laws, 
1918.”) 

Maryland. — Rabbit,  in  Dorchester,  Nov.  10-Jan. 
1.  Squirrels,  in  Allegany  County,  Sept.  15-D'ec. 
24;  in  Cecil,  Aug.  25-Oct.  25;  Dorchester,  Sept.  1- 
Jan.  1;  Frederick,  Aug.  25-Dec.  24;  Anne  Arundel, 
Calvert.  Charles,  Prince  Georges,  and  Talbot,  Nov. 
10-Dec.  24;  in  St.  Mary,  unprotected;  rest  of 
State,  Aug.  25-Oct.  1,  and  Nov.  10-Dec.  24.  Quail, 
in  Frederick  County,  Nov.  10,  1921.  Fheasant, 
grouse,  in  Dorchester,  Harford,  and  Wicomico,  and 
wild  turkey  in  Harford  County,  no  open  season. 
Quail,  woodcock,  Dorchester,  Nov.  10-Jan.  1. 

Woodcock,  Anne  Arundel,  no  open  season.  Pheas¬ 
ant,  Baltimore,  1920. 

Massachusetts. — Hare  or  white  rabbit,  in  Bris¬ 
tol  and  Norfolk  Counties,  1920;  European  hares, 
in  Berkshire  County,  unprotected.  Quail,  in 


Hampden  and  Middlesex  Counties,  July  1,  1922; 
in  Essex  County,  1919.  Pheasants,  in  Barnstable, 
Dukes,  and  Nantucket  Counties,  no  open  season. 
Woodcock,  in  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  and 
Hampshire  Counties,  Oct.  20-Nov.  30. 

Michigan. — Deer,  in  Bay,  Clare,  Emmet,  Glad¬ 
win,  Huron,  Lake,  Midland,  Missaukee,  Newaygo, 
Oceana,  Ogemaw,  Osceola,  Otsego,  Roscommon, 
and  Tuscola  Counties,  1923.  Commission,  on  peti¬ 
tion,  may  close  season. 

Minnesota. — Ruffed  grouse,  Oct.  15,  1920;  white¬ 
breasted  and  sharp-tailed  grouse,  Sept.  16-30. 
Plover,  Sept.  16,  1920;  yellowlegs,  Sept,  lfi-30. 

Montana. — Deer,  in  Custer,  Dawson,  Richland, 
Rosebud,  and  Yellowstone,  Oct.  1,  1922.  Elk,  in 
Flathead,  Lincoln,  Phillips,  Teton,  and  parts  of 
Missoula  and  Powell  Counties,  Oct.  1-Nov.  30;  in 
Carbon,  Gallatin,  Madison,  Park,  Stillwater,  and 
Sweet  Grass  Counties  and  parts  of  Beaverhead 
County,  Oct.  1-Dec.  14;  balance  of  State,  no  open 
season.  Coot,  gallinules,  Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

Nebraska. — Plover,  no  open  season;  yellowlegs, 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 

Nevada. — Valley  quail,  seasons  fixed  by  county 
commissioners,  who  may  close  or  shorten  dove 
season. 

New  Hampshire. — Deer,  in  Coos  County,  Oct. 
15-Dec.  15;  in  Carroll  (except  town  of  Moulton- 
borough)  and  Grafton,  Nov.  1-Dec.  15;  in  town  of 
Moultonborough  and  counties  of  Belknap,  Merri¬ 
mack,  and  Strafford,  Nov.  15-Dec.  15;  in  Cheshire, 
Rockingham,  and  Sullivan,  Dec.  1-Dec.  15;  in 
Hillsboro,  Dec.  15-Dec.  31. 

New  Mexico. — Deer  and  wild  turkey,  seasons  ap¬ 
ply  north  of  Lat.  35°;  south,  Oct.  25-Nov.  25. 

New  York. — When  date  of  open  or  close  season 
falls  on  Sunday,  season  opens,  except  on  migratory 
birds,  or  closes  on  preceding  Saturday.  Deer  (male), 
in  Adirondacks,  Oct.  1-Nov.  15;  in  Ulster  County, 
nine  towns  in  Sullivan  County,  and  in  Deer  Park, 
Orange  County,  Nov.  1-Nov.  15;  on  own  land  in 
Columbia,  Dutchess,  and  Rensselaer,  with  shotguns 
only,  Oct.  1-Nov.  15.  Introduced  pheasant,  pro¬ 
tected  by  order  of  commissioner  in  several  counties. 
Long  Island.— Coot,  gallinules,  Oct.  16-Dec.  31. 

North  Carolina. — For  local  laws  apply  to  Sec¬ 
retary,  Audubon  Society,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Migratory 
birds,  county  season  date  controls  when  it  opens 
the  season  later  or  closes  it  earlier. 

North  Dakota. — White-breasted  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  Sept.  16-Oct.  16;  ruffed  grouse,  in  Bottin¬ 
eau,  Cavalier,  Pembina,  and  Roulette  Counties 
only,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10.  Coot,  gallinules.  Sept.  16- 
Dec.  31. 

Ohio. — Coot,  gallinules,  Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 

Oklahoma. — Bear,  in  Blaine,  Caddo,  Comanche, 
Kiowa,  and  Major  Counties,  no  open  season;  rest 
of  State  unprotected. 

Oregon. — East  of  Cascades:  Deer  (males),  in 
Harney  and  Malheur  Counties,  Aug.  15-Oct.  15. 
Quail,  in  Klamath  County,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10.  Prairie 
chicken,  in  Sherman,  Union,  and  Wasco  Counties, 
Oct.  1-Oct.  15.  Chinese  pheasant  (male),  in  Union 
County,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10.  Sage  hen,  in  Harney  and 
Malheur  Counties,  Aug.  1-Sept.  15;  in  rest  of  Dis¬ 
trict,  Aug.  1-Aug.  31.  Dove,  in  Harney  and  Mal¬ 
heur,  Sept.  1-Sept.  30.  Waterfowl,  coot,  Wilson 
snipe,  black-breasted  and  golden  plover,  yellow- 
legs,  in  Grant,  Harney,  Lake,  and_  Malheur  Coun¬ 
ties,  Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 

West  of  Cascades:  Quail,  in  Coos,  Curry,  Jack- 
son,  and  Josephine  Counties  only,  Oct.  1-Oct.  31. 
Grouse,  in  Jackson  County,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10.  Chi¬ 
nese  pheasant  (male),  in  Jackson  County.  Oct.  1- 
Oct.  10;  in  Coos,  Curray,  and  Josephine  Counties, 
no  open  season;  balance  of  District,  Oct.  1-Oct.  31. 

Pennsylvania. — Coot  and  gallinules,  Sept.  16- 
Nov.  30.  The  Commission  advises  that  it  has 


closed  the  season  on  grouse  throughout  the  State 
by  regulation. 

South  Carolina. — Deer,  in  Berkeley  and  Dor¬ 
chester  Counties,  Aug.  1-Jan.  31;  Barnwell,  Dillon, 
Florence,  Marion,  Aug.  1-Dec.  31;  Beaufort,  Sept. 
15-Jan.  15;  Colleton,  Sept.  1-Jan.  31;  Georgetown, 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15;  Greenville,  Oct.  15-Feb.  15;  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Jasper,  Aug.  15-Jan.  15;  Richland,  1921. 
Squirrels,  Chesterfield  and  York,  Oct.  1-Dec.  31; 
Greenville,  Oct.  15-Feb.  15;  Greenwood,  Dec.  1- 
Feb.  28;  McCormick,  Dec.  1-Mar.  30.  Quail, 
Charleston,  Nov.  20-Feb.  15;  Cherokee,  Dec.  16- 
Jan.  15;  Chester,  Fairfield  and  Union,  Dec.  1-Feb. 
28;  Chesterfield,  Nov.  15-Jan.  15;  Darlington,  Dil¬ 
lon,  Lancaster,  McCormick,  York,  Dec.  1-Jan.  31; 
Greenville,  Nov.  25-Feb.  15;  Greenwood,  Dec.  1- 
Feb.  15;  Marlboro,  Nov.  15-Feb.  15.  Wild  turkey, 
Abbeville,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York,  Dec.  1-Jan. 
31;  Fairfield,  Dec.  1-Feb.  28;  Greenville,  Oct.  15- 
Feb.  15.  Dove,  Aiken,  Dec.  1-31;  Greenville,  Oct. 
15-Dec,  31. 

Tennessee. — Gobblers,  also,  Apr.  2-Apr.  24 
(See  “Game  Laws,  1918”  for  local  seasons.) 

Texas. — Doves,  northern  district,  Sept.  1-Oct. 
31;  southern  district,  Dec.  1-Dec.  15. 

Utah, — Coot,  gallinules,  Oct.  1-Jan.  15. 

Virginia. — Deer,  in  Amelia  and  Nottoway,  Nov. 
1-Dec.  31 ;  in  Brunswick  and  Greenesville,  Oct.  1- 
Feb.  1;  in  Chesterfield,  Mecklenburg,  Prince 
George,  and  Surry  Counties,  Oct.  1-Jan.  1;  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  Sept.  1,  1919;  in  Bath  and  Highland,  Nov. 
1.  1921;  in  Shenandoah,  1920;  in  Alleghany,  Bland, 
Botetourt,  Craig,  Franklin,  Giles,  Montgomery, 
Patrick,  Pulaski,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham,  Russell, 
and  Wythe,  1921.  Quail,  grouse,  wild  turkey,  west 
of  Blue  Ridge,  Nov.  1-Dec.  31.  (For  other  local 
exceptions  see  “Game  Laws,  1918.”) 

Washington. — East  of  Cascades:  Deer,  in  Kit¬ 
titas  County,  Oct.  15-Dec.  1.  Goat,  no  open  sea¬ 
son.  Ruffed  grouse,  in  Kittitas  and  Yakima  Coun¬ 
ties,  no  open  season.  Blue  and  ruffed  grouse,  in 
Asotin  (except  precincts  of  Clarkston,  South  Clark- 
ston.  and  West  Clarkston),  Garfield  and  Walla 
Walla  Counties,  Aug.  15-Oct.  1.  Blue  grouse,  in' 
Spokane  County,  Oct.  1,  1919.  Quail,  in  Asotin 
(except  in  Clarkston,  South  Clarkston  and  West 
Clarkston)  and  Garfield  Counties,  Oct.  1-Oct.  10. 
Bobwhite  quail,  in  Spokane  County,  Oct.  1-Nov.  1. 
Prairie  chicken,  in  Stevens  County,  Sept.  15-Oct.  1. 
Sharp-tailed  grouse,  in  Ferry  and  Okanogan,  Sept. 
15-Nov.  1.  Chinese  pheasant,  in  Benton,  Stevens 
and  Yakima  Counties,  Oct.  1-15  ■  Chinese  or  Eng¬ 
lish  pheasant  (males),  in  Kittitas  County,  Oct.  1- 
10.  Ptarmigan,  no  open  season.  Waterfowl,  no 
open  season  on  Columbia  or  Snake  Rivers  or 
within  one-fourth  mile  of  the  shores  in  counties 
of  Benton,  Columbia,  Douglas.  Franklin,  Garfield, 
Grant,  Kittitas,  Klickitat,  Walla  Walla,  Whitman 
and  Yakima. 

West  of  Cascades:  Deer,  in  Island  and  San  Juan 
Counties,  Jan.  1,  1921;  does,  in  Skagit,  Snohomish 
and  Whatcom  Counties,  no  open  season;  deer  on 
islands,  Oct  .1-Oct.  30.  Goat,  Oct.  1-Nov.  1.  Quail, 
in  Clallam,  Clarke,  Jefferson,  San  Juan,  Skagit, 
Skamania,  Snohomish  and  Whatcom  Counties, 
Oct.  1,  1919.  Chinese  pheasant,  in  Clallam,  Kitsap 
and  Skamania  Counties,  no  open  season.  Ptar¬ 
migan,  Oct.  1-Oct.  15. 

West  Virginia. — Coot  and  gallinules,  Sept.  16- 
Dec.  31. 

Wisconsin. — Deer,  in  Pierce,  Barron,  Treiilpe- 
leau,  Jackson,  Wood,  Marathon,  Shawano,  Oconto 
and  ail  counties  north  thereof,  Nov.  21-Nov.  30; 
rest  of  State,  no  open  season.  Squirrels,  in  Dodge, 
Kenosha,  Milwaukee,  Ozaukie,  Racine,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Waukesha,  no  open  season.  Ducks,  Sept.  16- 
(continued  on  page  662) 
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BIQ  GAME. 


Alabama . 

Alaska*  - . 

Arizona . 

ArkftOfcj . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware . 

District  o£  Columbia  «  . 
Florida.  .* . 


Georgia  *... 

Idaho . 

Illinois..... 

Indiana.... 

Iowa . 

Kansas . 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. . 
Maine'1  .... 
Maryland . . 


Nov.  Wan.  1  J 
Aug.  15-Oct  31  J  . 
Oct  1-Nov.  1  J  . . 
Nov.  U-Jan.  10  <f 
Aug.  l-Sept  14  J “ 
Oct  1-Oct .  4  J 

o 


Massachusetts _ 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . . . 

New  Hampshire. . 
New  Jersey . . 


New  Mexico . 

New  York . 

Long  Island . . 
North  Carolina  ® . . 
North  Dakota. . . . 
Ohio _ 

Oklahoma., . 

0res°n{w£'i.".'.'; 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island . 


Nov.  20-Mar.  1.. 


Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept  1 6-No v  30 
June  23,1925.... 
No  open  season. 
'No  open  season. 
Mar.  24, 1921 .... 
Nov.  15, 1921.... 
Sept.  15-Jan.  5°  . . 
Oct  1-Dec.  15  «  . . 
June  1. 1922 . f. 


Dec.  2 -Dec.  7.-. . . 
Nov.  10-Nov.  30°. 
Nov.  10-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  15-Mar.  1  J .. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31  J  . 
Oct  1-Nov.  30  “  . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Oct.  15-Nov.  15.. . 
Oct  15-Dec.  15o. 
(kt.  16,  23,  20,  Not.  6  J 


Oct  J6-Nov.  5  1  “. 
Oct  1-Nov.  15  J“. 
No  op&n  season. . . 

Local  laws . 

Nov.  10, 1920 . 


South  Carolina. . . . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee  ta . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont.. . 

Virginia. . .  .■ . 

WaAington^; 

West  Viiginia . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . 


Feb  24,  1922  .... 
Sept  1-Oct.  31  J  ® 
Aug.  15-Oct  15  J. 
Dec.  1-Dec.  15  J .. 
No  open  season. . . 


Sept  1-Dec.  3t  «  . 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30.  .. 

Oct  1, 1919 . 

Nov.  J-Dec.  31  J  . 
Oct.  15.1920....... 

Nov.  10-Nov.  20  J 
Sept  1-Dec.  1  0  . . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  15<» .. 
Oct  1-Nov.  1" 
Oct.  15-Nov.  30  j 
Nov.  21-Nov.  30“. 
Oct  1-Nov.  15 0  .. 


Aug.  20-Dec.  31  J 


tfo  0 


Nov.  1. 1919.. 


No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  10-Nov.  30  J 


No  open  season 
No  open  season. . . 


No  open  season. . . 


No  open  season. 


No  open  season. 
No  open  season. 


-UPLAND  GAME. 


_ 


|  Aug.  1-Jan.  1“. . 


Nov.  15-Jan.  31.  . .  I  Sept  1  -Dec.  3 1$ . 


Oct  R-Jan.  31$ . . .  Oct.  8-NoV  23  .  . 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31 . .  SeptM-Oct.  15  .  . 

Nov.  1-Feb!  1 _  Nov.  1-Feb.  1  . . . 

Nov.  20-Mar.  1  . . 


Oct.  1-Feb.  23 $« . 


Sept  1-Jan.  31... 
Apr.  1-Jan.  10. . . 


Nov.  15-Dec.  31. . 


Oct  1-Mar.  31 . 

Nov.  10-Dec.  24  “. 


Nov.  1-Feb.  28 
Oct  1-Feb.  1.... 


Aug.  1-Jan.  31... 
Aug.  1-Dec,  1 . .  . 

Sept.  1-Jan.  1 - 

Sept.  1-Dec.  31  $® 
July  1-Dec.  15  . . 
8?pt.  15-Feb.  15. 
Oct  1-Oct.  31  . . . 
(°) 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30.  . 

1920 . 

Oct  15-Feb.  23  . 


!  June  1-Dec.  31.  . 
!  Oct "l-Nov. 30... 


Quail. 


Nov.  1-Mar.  1.. 


Pkairik  Chicken. 


Oct.  1>-Dec.  31$“. 
Nov.  20-Feb.  28.  . 
Nov.  lWan.  31  $  “ 

O^t  1,1921..- . 

Oct  8-Nov.  23.... 
Nov.  lo-Dfec.  31 .  . 
Npv.  1-Mar.  15.... 
Nov.  20-Mar.  1  — 

Nov.  20-Feb.  28'  . 
Nov.  1,  1920....  w. 
Nov.  11-Dec.  9’. . . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  20:  . 
Nov.  1, 1922 . 


Oct  1-Feb.  28. .  .■» 
Nov.  10-Dec.  15. . 


Oct  1-Mar.  1 . 
Oct.  1-Mar.  1. 


Nov.  1-Dec.  15. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 . 


Alberta . . .  Nov.  1-Dec.  14  J  . 

British  Columbia* .  Sept  1-Dec.  15“. . 

Manitoba .  Nov.  20-Dec.  10  J 

New  Brunswick . . . {  Sept  15-Nov.  30 “ 

Northwest  Territory . |  Sept.  1-Apr.  1  J  “. 

Nova  Scotia . 1  Oct  21-Oct.  31  J“ 

Ontario  . * . j  Nov.  1-Nov.  15 

Prince  Edward  Island* . 

Quebec . . . 

Saskatchewan . 

Yukon  * . 


Newfoundland  * 


Sept  1-Dec.  31 
Nov. 15-Dec. 14  j  “ 
Sept  1-Mar.  1 J . . 


No  open  season. 


Oct  1, 1925.. 
Oct  1,1925.. 


No  open  season. 
1919 . 


Nov.  1-Dec.  14 
Sept  1-Dec.  15  J  “ 
Nov.  20-Dec.  10  J 
Sept  15-Nov.  30  J 
Sept.  1-Apr.  1  J  “ . 
Sept.16-Nov.30  J“ 
Oct  1-Nov.  30  J“. 


Sept  1-Dec.  31  J 
Nov. 15-Dec. 14  cf  0 
Sept  1-Mar.  1  J 


No  open  season . . . 


Sept  15-Feb.  28. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1 . . . 


Oct  15-Dec.  31 . . 
fiept  7-Feb.  1  f  - 


Oct  1.1919 _ 

Nov.  10-Dec.  15 


June  1-Nov.  30t .  .1 
Oct  1-Nov.  15f. ..] 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 . . . 
Local  laws . ' 


Sept  15-Oct.  20  . 


No  open  season. . . 
Sept  1-Oct  3U  .. 
Oct  20-Nov.  30  . . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 . . . 

(«) 

June  2-Dec.  31 . .  J 


Sept  15-Nov. 30 . .  I 

Local  laws . 

No  open  season. . .  I 
No  open  season. . . ! 
Sept  16-Nov.  30- . 


Oct.  15-Jan.  1“  . .  [ 


Nov.  15-Jan.  1  — 
Nov.  15-Feb  28  .. 
No  open  season . . . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  24“. 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30“.. 

Oct  15, 1920 . 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30.  . . 

Nov.  1-Mar.  1 . 

Nov.  10-Dec.  31 .  . 
No  open  season. .. 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  1  1922J“.... 

Oct.  1-Nov.  30 _ 

Nov.  10-Dec.  15. . 

Oct  25-Dec.  31$. . 

Oct  1, 1920 . ; 

Nov.  1-Dec  31. . . 

Local  laws . 

No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Dec.  1-Dec.  31 . .  . 
No  open  seaspn®.. 
No  open  season®.. 
Oct  20-Nov.  30... 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 

Nov.  15-Mar.  15°. 
No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  16-Dec  31f“ 

Dec.  1-Jan.  31 - 

No  open  season. . . 
Sept  15-Nov.  30.. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  J.  . . 
No  open  season®. 
Oct  1-Oct  15  ®  ... 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30. . 
No  open 
Aug.  1,1919. 


Nov.  15-Dec.  15. 
Sept  1-Mar  1 .  . . 
No  open  season. . 

Jan.  1, 1922 . 

Sept.  15-Oct  14. 
Sept.  15-Oct  1... 
Oct  8-Nov.  23... 
Nov.  15-Dec  31. 
Nov.  1-D(*c.  26. . 
Nov.  20-Dec.  19. 


No  open  season... 
Aug.  16-Oct  31. . . 
July  1, 1920. 

Nov.  10-Dec  20. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  15. .. 
No  open  season. . . 

Nov.  15, 1920 . 

Dec.  31,  1919 _ 

Oct  1-Nov.  30.... 
Nov.  10-Dec.  24 


Noopenseasonf. 
I  Sept  15, 1927.... 


Oct  1-Apr.  30 . | . 1  Aug.  15-Nov.  30.. 

Oct.  15-Nov.  15  0  .  Nov.  1-Nov.  15 .  Oct  14, 1920.  .. . 

Nov.  1-Feb.  1.  . . . 

Oct.  15-Jan.  31  ...| . . 


•• 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1 . . 


Nov.  1-Nov.  30... 

Oct  1,  1919 . 

Sept  16-Sept  39$“ 


No  open  season. . . 
Sept  15-Sept  30.. 
Sept  15-Nov.  15.. 

Sept  1, 1922 . 

Oct  1-Nov.  30 - 

Nov.  10-Dec  15. . 


Sept  16-Nov.  25.. 
Oct  1-Nov.  30.... 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31. . . 

Local  laws . 

Sept  16-Oct.  16$“ 
Nov.  15-Dec.  4. . . 


Aug.  15-Oct  31... 
Oct  1-Oct  31  “ 
-No  open  season®. . 
Nov.  1-Dec  31. .. 


Jan.  1, 1922. . 


Sept  15-Oct  1 . . 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15. 


No  open  season. . 
Oct  1-Oct.  15.... 
Oct  15-Nov.  1.. . 
Sept  1, 1922 . 


Dec.  31,1919.. 


No  open  season. . 

1920 . 

Sept  16-Sept  30. 


No  open  season. . 
Sept  15-Sept  30. 
Sept  15-Nov.  15. 
Oct  1-Jan.  15 _ 


Nov.  10-Dec  15. . 
Mar.  18, 1920. . . . 


Sept  16-Oct  16. 


N  o  open  season . . 
No  opeu  season  “ 
No  open  season. . 


Sept  7-Oct  6 _ 

No  open  season. . 


No  opem»eaaon . . . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30.. 
Nov.  1-Feb.  1“.  .. 
Sept  1-Nov.  15$“. 

Oct.  1-Oct  15 . 

Oct  15-Nov.  30  . . 

Oct  1, 1919 . 

Sept  1-Nov.  15... 


Oct  1-Oct.  31.... 
Sept.  15-Nov.  14  “ 
No  opeo  season. . . 

1921 . .*... 

Sept  1-Jan.  1 . 

Oct  1-Oct.  31“ ... 

Oct  15, 1920 . 

No  open  season. . . 
Sept  1-Dec.  14  . . . 

Sept  15, 1918 . 

Sept  1-Mar.  15 . . . 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1.. 


Sept  7-Oct  6... 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31.. . 
No  open  season. . 


No  open  season® 
No  open  season. . 


Sept  7, 1919 . 

Sept  1-Nov.  15.. 


Oct  1-Oct.  31- 
No  open  s 


Sept  1-Jan.  1.. 
Oct  15’ 1920...’ 


Sept  15,1918... 
Sept  1-Mar.  15. 


Introduced 

Pheasant. 


Nov.  15-Dec  15. . 


No  open  season. . .  Oct  1-Nov.  1.... 

Jan.  1,1922 .  Nov  1 1-Jan.  10  J 

No  open  season.  No  open  season.. 


Wild  Turkey . 


Dec.  1-Apr,  1  j  . 


Sept  1. 192-J.. 
Oct  8-Nov.  23- 
No  open  season. 


Nov.  20- Dec.  19 

No  open  season.  . 
No  open  season  ® 
Oct  1-Oct  5  J... 
Noopeo  season. . 
Oct  1, 1922 . 


Nov.  15, 1920 . 

Dec.  31, 1919 . 

No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  24®. 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30  “ 

1920 . 

Oct  15, 1920 . 


No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 

Sept  1, 1920 . 

No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  10-Dec  15  J 

No  open  season. . . 
Oct.  21,  31,  Not.  2,  ?J“ 
Nov.  1-Dec  31  J  . 


No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  15-Dec  4. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season  ®  . 
No  open  season  ®  . 
Oct.  20-Nov.  30.. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.  .. 


No  open  season. . 
No.open  season. . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31... 
No  open  season.. 
No  open  e 


No  open  season  ® 
Oct  1-Oct  15$“.. 
N  o  open  season . . 
No  open  season.  . 
Aug  1, 1919 . 


Oct  1, 1920 . 

No  open  seasonf- 
Sept  15, 1927.... 


No  open  season. 
Oct  14, 1920..... 


Sept.  1, 1920- 


No  open  seasoD. . 


Nov  1-Dec.  26. . 
Nov.  20-Mar.  1... 


Nov  20-Feb.  28  j 


June  23, 1925.... 
Noopen  eeason. 
Nov.  1-Dec  15. 


Nov.  15, 1920 . 

Nov.  15-Mar.  31  . 


Nov.  10-Dec  24® 


Jan.  1-May  1 J  . 
Nov.  1-Dec  31. 


No  open  season. 
Mat-13, 1919.  .  ' 


Nov.  1-Dec.  31  ®. 
Local  laws . 


No  open  season. 
N  o  open  season . . 
No  open  season. . 
Nov.  15-Nov.  30. 


Nov.  15-Mar.  15  ®. 


Nov.  16-Dec  31  ®. 
Dec.  1-Jan.  31 ... . 


Nov.  1-Feb.  1  . 

No  open  season. . 
No  open  season. . 
Oct  15-Nov.  30  . 


Nov.  1-Nov.  15. 


Alabama . 

Alaska . 

Arizona . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut. . . . 

Delaware . 

Dist.  Columbia® 
Florida . 


Georgia.. .. 

Idaho . 

Illinois . 

Indiana.... 

Iowa . 

Kansas 
Kentucky.. 
Louisiana. . 
Maine  ...... 

Maryland . . . 


Massachusetts. 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

Montana. . . 

Nebraska . 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jereey . 


New  Mexico _ 

New  York . 

Long  Island. 
North  Carolina®. 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . 

Tennessee . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont . 

Virginia . 

Washiagtonjw^' 

West  Virginia. . . . 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming . . 


Alberta . 

Br.  Columbia  .  . . 

Manitoba . 

New  Brunswick. 

Northwest  Ter _ 

Nova  Scotia . 

Ontario  , . 

Pr.  Edwardial. . . 

Quebec . 

Saskatchewan _ 

Yukon  * . 


Newfoundland  * 


MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS.** 

Vrhe  »c*sons  her*  chown  are  the  times  when  migratory  game  birds  may  be  hunted  without  Tlolatlng  either  Federal  regulations  or  State  laws.) 


Ducks,  Gbesk, 
Brant,  Coot, 
Galunules. 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15  .. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 .  .  . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15  “  .  . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31  . . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31. . 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31® 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  Wan.  31. .  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31. .. 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16  ^Nov.  30“ 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 

Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  15“.. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 .  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  1“. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15® 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31®. 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15  . . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31  “ 
Oct.  1-Jan'.  15 _ 

Nov.  1-Jan.  31 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20 . 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Oct.  1-Decr  31  ®. . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31.  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31  “ 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15.... 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31  ®. . 
Sept.  16-Dec. 10“ 
Sept.  16-Dec.  16  . 


Sept.  1-Dec.  14. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  «  1 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  . . 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  «. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  . . 
Sept.-  15-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14... 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1 


Black-bellied 


Plovers,  and 
Yellowleos. 


OR  JACK8NIPK. 


Nov.  1-Jan.  31 . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15  . 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
No  open  season.. 
Sept,  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31. 

Nov.  20-Jan.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 

Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 
Sept,  16-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  16-Sept.  30“ 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 ... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. . 
Sept.  16-Dec  31  ® 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31... 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 

Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30^ 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  16-Oct.  16. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31“  . 
Oct.  1-Jan  15. . . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 

Sept.  1-Dec.  15  . 
Sept.  16-Oct.  6. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15.  . 
Nov.  Wan.  31 
No  open  season..1 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30 
Aug.  16-Nov.  30. 
Oct.  1-Dec.  15. . 
Oct.  1-Dec.  15.:. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  16. 


Sept.  1-Dec.  14. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  ® 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30 
Aug.  15-Nov.  30 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Aug.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  15-Dec.  14 
Aug.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  “ 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31 
8ept.  1-Dec.  14  . 


Sept.  20-Jan.  1...  Sept.  20-Jan.  1 


Nov. 1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15  .. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 . . . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30.... 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31 .  . . 
Nov.  20-Jan.  31. . 

Nov.  1-Jan,  31.  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31  . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15.. 
Sept.  16-Dec  20.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16- Dec.  31. 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. .. 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Sept.  30. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31 . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. 
Oct.  16-Dec.  31  . . 


Oct.  16-Jan.  31.. . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Oct.  16-Nov.  30.. 
Nov.  1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  16-Oct.  16., 
Sept.  16-Dec.  15. 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31  . . 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31“  . . 
Oct.  1-Jan.  15  . .. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30  . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30... 

Nov.  Wan.  31.  . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20 . 
Nov.  Wan.  31.  . . 
Oct.  16-Jan.  31... 
Oct.  1-Dec.  31.... 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  Wan.  31. .. 
Oct.  1-Dec.  15. .. 
Oct.  1-Dec.  15 . . . 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15.. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 
Sept.  16-Dec.  16. 


Nov.  1-Dec.  31... 


Jan.  1,  1922 . 


Sept.  1-Dec.  14.  . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  “ 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  . 
Sept.  15-Dec.  14 . 
Oct.  15-Nov.  14  . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30 . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14® . 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14.. 


Oct.  8-Nov.  23... 
Nov.  15-Dec.  31. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 
Nov  1-Dec.  31.. 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 


July  1,  1920 . 

Oct.  1-Noy.  30. . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
No  open  season. . 
No  open  season.. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  10-Dec.  24“ 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30  “ 
Oct.  1-Nov.  9.... 
Sept.  16,  1920.... 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 
No  open  season.. 


No  open  season  .. 


Oct.  1-Nov.  30.. 
Oct.  10-Nov.  30. 


Oct.  1-Nov.  15. . 
Oct.  15-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  1-Oct.  16. . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30.. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 


Oct.  20-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  1-Nov.  30.. 

Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
No  open  season.. 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 


Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31.. 


Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
No  open  season.. 


Sept.  15-Nov  30 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30 


Sept.  15-Dec.  14 
Oct.  15-Nov.  )4 . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14“ 


Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 


Oct.  15-Nov.  30. , 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
No  open  seasoD . . . 
Sept.  )6-Nov.  30 
Sept.  12-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Oct.  31  . . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Nov.  20-Nov.  30.. 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 

Sept.  1,  1920 . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30.  . 
Nov. 1-Jan.  31. . . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30.  . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  1. . . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
N  o  open  season  . . 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov  30.  . 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. . 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept'  1-Nov.  30 . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30  . . 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 

Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.J-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
No  open  season.. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30. . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  7-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30. 


Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  “. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14  . 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31 
Sept.  15-Dec.  14  . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14 . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31 . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  14. . 


Sept.  16-Dec.  31.. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15 . . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  1-Nov.  30  ®  . 
No  open  season... 
No  open  season. . . 
Nov.  15-Dec  15  “. 
N  o  open  season . . . 
Nov.  21>-Dcc.  31  . . 

Nov.  20-D^c.  31  . . 
Sept  1-Sept.  30  . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season . . . 
Sept  1-Oct  15. . . 
Sept.  16-Dec.  31. . 
N o  open  season . . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. . . 

No  open  season. . . 
N  o  open  season . . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept  16-Dec  31.. 
Sept  1-Nov.  10. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15®. . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season... 

Sept  1-Sept  30  . . 
N  o  open  season . . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept  16-Dec.  31.. 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. .. 
Sept  1-Oct  3l  ®. . 
Sept  1-Oct  31 . . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 

Sept.  16-Dec.  31  “ 
No  open  season . . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15 . . . 
Sept  1-Oct.  31  ®. . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15... 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  season . . . 
No  open  season. . . 
No  open  Beason. . . 


Sept  15, 1927 . . 

No  open  season. . 


OTHER  GAME. 

(Sanson  closed  Id  States  not  mentioned.) 


Antelope. 

Manitoba . 

Nov.  20-Dec.  10  j 

Bear. 

(Unprotected  in  other  States.) 

Alaska . . 

Arkansas . 

California . 

Louisiana . 

Minnesota . 

Mississippi  . 

Oklahoma . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Washington . 

Wisconsin . 

Quebec . 

Oct.  1-July  1“ 
Nov.  11-Jan.  10. 
Nov.  1-Mar.  1. 

Nov.  1-Feb.  15. 
Oct.  15-Feb  28. 
Nov.  15-Mar.  1. 

No  open  season.® 
Oct.  15-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  1-May  1. 

NovJ  10-Dec.  1. 
Aug.  20-June30. 

Caribou. 

Alaska . 

Alberta . 

Br.  Columbia _ 

Manitoba. . . 

Northwest  Ter. . . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Ontario . 

Quebec . 

Saskatchewan  . . . 

Yukon  • . 

Newfoundland  *  . 

Aug.  20-Dec.  31.® 
Nov.  1-Dec.  14. 

Sept.l-Dec.15Jt 

Nov.  26-Dec. 10.  J 
Dec.  1-Apr.  1.® 
Sept.16-Oct.15j® 
Oct.  l-Nov.30  J® 
Sept.  Wan.  31. 
Nov.15-Dec.14  J® 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1.  J 
Oct.  2 Wan.  31.® 

i 

Elk. 

Idaho . 

Montana . 

Wyoming . 

Saskatchewan . . . 
Yukon  *  . . 

Sept.  16-Nov.  30.® 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30.® 
Sept.  1-Nov.  15.® 
Nov.15-Dec.14  J° 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1 .  J 

Goat. 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Washington . 

Alberta . 

Br.  Columbia - 

Northwest  Ter. . . 
Yukon  * . 

Sept.  1-Oct.  31.“ 
Sept.  16-Nov.  30.“ 
Oct.  1-Nov.  l.“ 
Sept.  1-Oct.  14. 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15. 
Sept.  1-Apr.  1. 
Sept.  1-Mtur.  1.  j 

Sheep. 

Aug.  20-Dec.  31.“ 
Sept.  l-Nqv.15  J“ 
Sept.  1-Oof.  14.  J 
Sept.l-Nov.15.  Jt 
Dec.  1-Apr.  l.“ 
Sept.  1-Mar.  1.  J 

Br.  Columbia _ 

Northwest  Ter. . . 

GAME  BIRDS. 

Ptarmioan. 

Sept.  1-Mar.  1. 

Oct.  1-Oct.  15.“ 
Oct.  1-Oct.  31. 

Oct.  1-Oct.  20. 
Sept.  1-Jan.  1. 

Aug.  15-Nov.  30. 
Nov.  Wan.  31. 
Sept.  1-Mar.  15. 
Sept.  20-Jan.  1. 

Washington . 

Northwest  Ter.  .. 
Nova  Scotia . 

Newfoundland  *  . 

Sage  Hen. 

California  . 
Colorado  . . 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada . . . 
Oregon  . . . 
Montana  . . 
Wyoming . 


Aug.  15-Sept.  30. « 
Aug.  15-Sept.  1. 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15. 
July  15-Sept.  1. 
No  open  season .“ 
Sept.  15-Sept.  30. 
Aug.  1-Sept.  1. 


DAYS  EXCEPTED 


All  hunting  prohibited  on:. 

Sundays.— In  all  States  and  Provinces  east  of  the  105th  meridian,  except 
Illinois,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Quebec. 

Mondays. — For  waterfowl  in  Ohio,  and  locally  in  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina. 

Tuesdays. — For  waterfowl  on  the  Susquehanna  Flats  and  certain  rivers 
in  Maryland. 

Other  days. — For  waterfowl  locally  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

Election  day. — In  Allegany,  Baltimore,  Cecil,  Charles,  Frederick,  and 
Harford  Counties,  Maryland. 

Days  when  snow  is  on  the  ground.— In  New  Jereey,  Delaware,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Maryland. 


•  Laws  of  1918  not  received. 


t  Local  exceptions. 


1  Certain  species. 


J  Males  only 
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PICKEREL  AND  PIKE 

O.  R.  S.,  Detroit,  Michigan  : 

Your  communication  to  Forest  and 
Stream  has  been  handed  me  for  reply. 

In  relation  to  the  pickerel,  while  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  pike  family  it  may  always  be 
distinguished  by  its  colorings,  which  are 
uniformly  of  a  greenish  yellow  varying  as 
to  intensity  by  the  water  which  it  inhabits 
whether  swift  moving  or  sluggish  and  dark 
colored,  and  also  by  the  peculiar  chain-like 
links  along  its  sides.  These  ordinarily  are 
thirteen  in  number  and  extend  from  gill 
opening  to  the  caudal  fin  or  tail.  This  pe¬ 
culiarity  gave  it  in  Colonial  days  the  name 
of  “federation  pike”  which  name  still  ap¬ 
plies  in  some  localities.  You  doubtless  are 
referring  to  what  is  known  as  “the  great 
northern  pike”  which  has  a  great  range  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  all 
northern  Europe  and  Siberia.  The  mus- 
kellunge  belongs  to  the  true  pikes  and 
reaches  a  large  size,  while  the  pickerel 
rarely  reaches  eight  pounds  in  weight  in 
any  of  our  waters,  and  is  only  found  east 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  pikes  are 
always  dark  gray  or  brown  and  mottled  or 
slightly  striped,  which  can  only  be  seen 
when  first  taken  from  the  water. 

As  to  the  “black  basses”  they  have  only 
two  members  which  are  known  as  the  large 
mouth  or  Oswego,  and  the  small  mouth. 
The  two  are  hard  to  distinguish  by  the 
average  fisherman  as  having  any  distinctive 
differences,  but  may  be  told  apart  by  laying 
a  rule  or  other  straight  edge  directly  over 
the  center  of  the  eye.  In  the  small  mouth 
the  fold  of  the  jaw  is  exactly  in  line  with 
the  center  of  the  eye,  while  in  the  other  the 
jaw  extends  much  farther  back;  also  in 
the  large  mouth  the  body  between  the  anal 
fin  and  tail  is  not  so  full  and  even  in  size 
as  in  the  small  mouth.  All  other  names 
which  are  applied  to  the  fishes  are  only 
what  may  be  termed  localisms  and  have  no 
real  value.  I  have  fished  over  many  waters 
in  the  south  where  the  “large  mouth” 
abounds  and  they  are  known  there  as  trout 
or  green  trout  and  the  natives  still  look 
askance  at  the  man  who  calls  them  “bass.” 

Leonard  Hulit, 

Associate  Editor  Forest  and  Stream. 


GAME  LAW  REVISIONS 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream  : 

Since  issuing  our  1918  Game  Laws  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  changed 
the  laws  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  the 
shooting  of  migratory  birds. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  sent  out  some 
350,000  of  these  Game  Laws  broadcast,  we 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to 
put  the  corrected  laws  befors  as  many 
sportsmen  as  possible. 

For  this  reason  we  have  had  them  print¬ 
ed  and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
help  us  to  distribute  these  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  which  you  aided  us  in  notifying  your 


QUESTIONS, 
ANSWERS  AMD 
LETTERS 


readers  of  our  willingness  to  supply  Game 
Laws  postpaid. 

Yours  truly, 

Utica-Duxbak  Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  availed 
themselves  of  the  Utica  Duxbak’s  offer  of 
free  copies  of  the  Game  Laws  through  the 
notice  given  in  Forest  and  Stream.  A 
postal  to  the  above  address  will  bring  them 
the  revisions,  free  of  cost.  [Editors.] 

DRY-FLY  FISHING  OVERSEAS 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  “Why’s  and  How’s  of  Dry  Fly  Fish¬ 
ing”  by  R.  L.  M.  As  a  boy  I  was  mostly 
interested  in  yachting,  and  subscribed  to 
Forest  and  Stream  for  several  years.  To¬ 
day  I  am  mostly  interested  in  fishing  and 
have  been  taking  your  journal  for  the  last 
few  months,  as  I  find  it  the  best  of  the 
sporting  papers  on  this  subject. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
my  cousin,  Lieut.  Paul  M.  Smith,  to  his 
father,  that  I  think  will  interest  R.  L.  M., 
as  it  is  on  Dry  Fly  Fishing.  Lieut.  Smith 
is  an  expert  fly  fisherman  by  our  wet  meth¬ 
ods  ;  but  till  after  he  was  wounded  and 
sent  to  England  I  know  he  had  never  cast 
a  dry  fly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  Harold  Grant. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Father : — 

It  is  long  since  I  have  written  you,  but 
to-day  I  have  a  subject  that  may  be  of 
particular  interest,  so  I  indite  this  epistle 
to  you. 

Matlock  Bath  is  a  little  health  resort 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  River, 
in  the  Peak  District  of  Derbyshire.  It  is 
of  this  river  and  the  fishing  therein  I  would 
write.  The  river  itself  is  about  the  nor¬ 
mal  size  of  the  Cowichan,  but  not  subject, 
I  should  judge,  to  such  low  levels  in  late 
summer  as  our  rivers ;  due  to  the  large 
summer  rain  fall  in  England.  The  water 
even  after  two  weeks  without  rain  still 
remains  a  faint  tea  shade  of  brown  and 
any  heavy  shower,  of  even  short  duration, 
is  sufficient  to  color  it  up  badly  and  make 
fishing  out  of  the  question.  The  river  is 
quite  swift  in  places,  but  these  rapids  con¬ 
tinually  give  way  to  long  stretches  of  still 
deep  water,  flowing  very  slowly  between 
high  earth  banks,'  mostly  lined  with  trees, 
making  the  fishing  almost  impossible  at 
times,  as  only  fly  fishing  is  permitted. 


The  nature  and  habits  of  the  trout 
( Salmo  fario )  are  very  different  to  any 
of  the  fish  native  to  our  rivers,  and  seem  to 
me  to  be  more  like  our  distinctly  lake  trout. 
They  are  non-migratory  and  often  an  in¬ 
dividual  fish  remains  for  years  in  the  same 
stretch  of  water,  till  he  is  well  known  and 
often  arises  to  the  distinction  of  being 
given  a  name  by  the  fishing  fraternity. 
I  have  located  the  haunt  of  one  that  has 
never  failed  to  be  within  a  foot  of  where 
I  saw  him  the  last  time  during  the  past 
week,  and  vain  indeed  has  been  my  every 
effort  to  persuade  him  to  rise  to  my  fly, 
though  all  day  long  he  feeds  on  the  flies 
that  float  down  the  river  over  his  nose.i 
Anything  that  passes  more  than  a  foot  to 
his  right  or  left  is  entirely  ignored.  His 
means  of  picking  up  a  living  are  apparently 
too  easy  to  require  such  unnecessary  ex¬ 
ertion.  This  may  be  taken  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  habit  of  the  larger  fish.  They  lie 
close  to  the  bank  in  some  comparatively 
deep  still  stretch  of  the  river  and  there 
remain  a  fixture.  Fast  ripples  and  all  such 
places  as  at  home  are  a  likely  place  for 
fish,  produce  nothing,  the  body  of  the  fish 
are  in  still  or  comparatively  still  deep 
water  that,  protected  by  the  trees  and  high 
banks  from  the  wind,  is  as  placid  as  a  mir¬ 
ror.  Under  such  conditions  you  know  the 
difficulty  of  getting  fish  to  rise,  hence  the 
vogue  of  dry  fly  fishing.  To  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  requires  a  very  delicate  outfit 
a  long,  very  fine  cast  with  one  tiny  fly; 
which  you  keep  as  dry  and  fluffy  as  you 
can  by  moving  it  back  and  forth  through 
the  air  "several  times  before  casting,  thei 
you  allow  it  to  light  on  the  water  and  le 
it  float  away  with  the  gentle  movement  o 
the  stream.  If  this  fails  to  produce  a  risi 
you  dry  the  fly  again  and  repeat.  Properh 
done  you  can  produce  an  extremely  nat 
ural  effect.  I  have  found  that  the  best  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  by  watching  som- 
stretch  of  water  and  locating  exactly  when 
some  fish  was  feeding,  then  with  care  an< 
caution  drop  your  fly  in  such  a  positio 
that  it  will  float  immediately  over  his  heac 
for  you  can  be  sure  he  will  not  go  muc' 
out  of  his  way  for  it,  then  if  the  fish  is  no 
a  large  one  you  have  a  hope  of  getting 
rise.  If  he  is  above  a  pound  my  experi 
ence  so  far  is  to  have  the  whole  manoeuve 
passed  up  with  disdain,  and  I  have  not  me 
anybody  yet  with  a  big  one,  though  the 
are  in  the  river  to  be  plainly  seen  and  ar 
occasionally  caught.  My  best  bag  so  fa 
has  been  four  around  one-half  pound  an: 
one  nearly  a  pound,  and  that  was  equal  tl 
anybody’s  best  for  the  week,  so  you  sei 
there  is  no  slaughter. 

The  fishermen  I  have  met  here,  most! 
old  gentlemen,  are  a  very  sportsman-lik 
lot,  and  have  given  me  every  help  in  the 
knowledge  to  make  my  fishing  a  succesi 
In  spite  of  my  inferior  outfit,  I  can  do  i 
well  as  any  of  them  I  have  met  so  far,  i 
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casting  long  distances.  Some  of  them 
have  even  drawn  my  attention  to  fish  ris- 
ing  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  they  were 
unable  to  reach,  which  I  could. 

The  fishing  is  controlled  by  a  club  that 
gave  an  invitation  to  any  wounded  officers 
of  the  overseas  forces  to  fish  if  they  de¬ 
sired  ;  but  of  the  too  officers  here  at  the 
present  time,  one  major  and  myself  are 
the  only  ones  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity.  On  the  whole  I  have  spent  a 
very  enjoyable  time  since  I  commenced 
fishing,  and  it  has  satisfied  an  ambition  I 
have  had  ever  since  I  came  to  England  to 
have  a  try  at  their  fishing  before  I  go 
home.  After  one  week  I  am  doing  as  well 
as  the  best  fisherman  on  the  river.  Satur¬ 
day  I  was  top  man ;  so  I  can  say  I  am  do¬ 
ing  as  well  as  any,  under  conditions  known 
to  them  for  a  lifetime.  I  would  like  to 
see  if  they  could  come  to  British  Columbia 
and  do  as  well. 

Enough  of  fishing:— I  am  still  waiting 
for  my  board,  expect  it  some  day  this 
week.  I  shall  be  here  for  a  week  after 
that,  and  then  I  do  not  know  what,  or 
where,  as  that  depends  on  the  verdict  of 
the  board.  I  shall  write  home  just  as  soon 
as  I  have  had  my  board  and  let  you  know. 

My  left  arm  I  am  afraid  will  never  be 
right ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  of  very  little 
inconvenience  to  me  as  it  is  and  is  not 
noticed  as  I  go  along.  I  can  do  almost 
anything  with  it,  even  to  row  a  boat,  and 
myself  hardly  know  there  is  anything  the 
matter.  The  wrist  and  finger  movements 
ire  quite  perfect,  the  trouble  is  the  limit 
)f  the  elbow  movement.  My  arm  will  not 
straighten  nor  flex  upwards  much.  There 
s  still  a  certain  amount  of  soreness  in  the 
Jones,  and  when  this  goes  away  there  may 
•till  be  a  certain  amount  of  improvement 
n  these  movements.  A  few  degrees  more 
lexion  would  be  most  to  be  desired.  My 
isual  good  health  prevails  in  all  other  re¬ 
pels.  I  trust  this  is  true  of  you  all  at 
some. 

Your  loving  Son. 
datlock  Bath,  Derby,  England. 


THE  FRENCHMAN’S  CARP 

editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

T.  Whiffen’s  article  on  carp  in  the 
'eptember  issue  brings  to  my  mind  a  seven 
ound  carp  caught  in  Croton  Lake  when 
hite  perch  should  have  been  biting. 

On  the  light  rod  it  took  all  of  fifteen 
dilutes  to  bring  the  fish  to  net,  a^nd  during 
lat  time  that  carp  lay  to  like  a  horse — - 
o  rushes,  nothing  but  a  steady  pull  for 
3rtv  feet  when  he  would  turn  and  lay  to 
irty  feet  in  the  other  direction,  and  this 
ithout  in  all  that  time,  any  deviation : 
imply  sawed  the  forty-foot  stretch  and 
ling  always  strong. 

That  changed  my  opinion  of  what  a  he- 
irp  might  do.  They  are  supposed  to  run 
1  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  in  Croton  Lake, 
lough  local  fishermen  say  even  a  hundred 
)unds  and  bigger. 

In  mentioning  the  fact  of  such  a  catch  it 
as  my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  carp  fan, 
ie  whose  fishing  grounds  were  the  ponds 
Staten  Island.  Jaquereau,  in  his  broken 
iglish,  claimed  there  was  no  fish  equal  to 
rp  for  real  sport,  and  the  manner  of 
tching  was  a  revelation.  If  there  ever 


was  an  acme  of  still  fishing)  his  case  was 
proven  that  carp  was  that  kind,  and  then 
some.  The  preparation  to  fetch  them  to 
your  place  of  fishing  and  how  they  would 
come  by  such  methods,  early  in  the  evening, 
and  the  strike  and  fight  to  land  a  big  one  of 
twenty  or  more  pounds,  all  this  formed  part 
of  his  very  interesting  story-telling.  His 
style  of  fishing  was  by  the  use  of  a  bamboo 
pole  of  good  length,  and  one  of  his  stories 
relates  how  a  mighty  fish  by  a  sudden  lunge 
carried  the  pole  out  of  his  hands.  It  was 
later  seen  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pond  and  he  tells  of  the  battle  he 
had  in  swimming  out  and  fetching  and  ulti¬ 
mately  landing  a  thirty  pound  carp.  All  his 
stories  were  related  in  very  broken  English 
interlarded  with  French  and  motions  that 
only  a  Frenchman  can  produce,  especially 
as  he  lived  these  battles  over  again  when 
relating  them.  Jaquereau  was  well  above 
sixty  years  of  age  and  in  our  discussions  as 
to  the  various  fish  we  had  both  caught,  he 
never  would  agree  that  any  other  fish  came 
up  to  a  big  carp  for  sport.  But  I  would 
often  end  our  discussions  by  bringing  up 
the  fact  that  as  a  food  fish  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  a  carp.  But  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  preparing  a  carp  convinced  me  that 
I  was  a  duffer  in  culinary  preparation  of 
"him”  carp  for  “zee”  table. 

It  became  a  delight  to  me  to  wait  this 
moment  to  land  Jaquereau  that  carp  were 
poor  eating  fish,  and  after  hearing  the  story 
several  times,  I  tipped  off  my  stenographer 
that,  at  a  given  signal,  she  was  to  take 
down,  verbatim,  the  manner  of  preparing 
him  for  the  table,  and  it  still  gives  me 
genuine  pleasure  to  read  that  statement 
though  it  lacks  the  punctuations  and  gestic¬ 
ulations  of  the  relator.  No  fisherman  that 
I  ever  met  put  his  soul  into  the  telling  as 
did  Jaquereau,  and  no  chef  ever  carried 
through  a  “success”  in  gastronomic  prepa¬ 
ration  as  did  Jaquereau. 

“When  you  catch  your  carp  you  take 
sharp  knife,  cut  him  in  slices.  No.  sir,  you 
cut  like  that.  You  put  butter  on  the  pan. 
yes,  put  flour  and  make  it  brown,  a  little 

brown.  You  take  red  wine . 

take  how  much  you  like,  how  manv  fish  you 
got.  He  is  boil  in  wine.  You  never  make 
onion  soup  ?  Ha !  you  make  cooking  for 
fish  the  same.  Not  too  much,  you  make 
onion  soup,  you  put  onion,  parsley,  carrot, 
every  spree  you  like.  You  put  everything 

for  flavor . Yes,  sir, 

you  leave  that  one  hour  on  the  stove  to 
boil.  You  take  your  parsley,  carrot,  every¬ 
thing  you  take  up.  Then  you  cook,  you 
have  your  soup.  Your  parsley  you  take 
out.  \  ou  put  your  fish  cooking  in  the  wine 
ten  to  thirteen  minutes.  Same  time  when 
your  fish  is  cooking  you  put  on  the  top  of 
stove  pan.  You  get  some  pieces  bread,  put 
in,  a  little  butter,  five  minutes  before  you 
take  up  your  fish.  You  take  mushrooms, 
put  in  salt  and  not  more  five  minutes  before 

you  take  up . You 

take  up  plank,  saucer,  something  you  put 
fish  so  he  don’t  fall  apart.  It  makes  no 
difference — half  hour  cook  in  wine. 

“ . A  carp,  small  like  that? 

Oh !  he  is  no  carp.  Small  carp  no  good, 
these  small  one  what  you  say  is  no  carp. 

I  throw  him  away  this  kind  of  carp . 

Oh  !  No,  it  is  soft  meat,  sure  he  is  soft 
meat.” 


Even  carp  may  become  a  dainty  after 
such  treatment  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I 
never  took  a  try  for  to  catch  him  and  eat 
him  with  Jaquereau. 

Harry  Schxarr,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

ECHOES  FROM  “BIG  BIRCH” 

1918  CAMP 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream : 

Upon  returning  from  my  annual  angling 
outing  I  can  report  the  following,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  your 
columns : 

We  know  that,  as  a  rule,  bigger  flies  will 
catch  bigger  fish,  though  not  always ;  and 
very  large  fish  are  caught  at  night  on  flies 
as  large  as  those  ever  used  for  bass  or  even 
salmon.  With  such  a  lure,  on  the  night  of 
August  9th,  1918,  H.  B.  Christian  caught 
at  Bradley’s-rock  pool,  on  the  Neversink 
river,  a  brown  trout  measuring  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  length  and  weighing  well 
over  eight  pounds.  I  first  heard  of  this 
gigantic  brownie — probably  the  largest  fish 
ever  killed  with  a  fly  on  the  Neversink,  if 
not  indeed  the  largest  on  record  for  the 
river — the  following  day  from  Christian 
himself,  who  sought  the  shelter  of  my  “Big 
Birch”  camp  in  a'  heavy  downpour,  near 
midnight.  And  when  I  was  leaving  Liberty 
for  home,  one  day  later,  the  catch  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  baggage  agent  at  the  railway 
station,  who  said  the  fish  had  been  brought 
to  Liberty  to  be  mounted;  so  anglers  visit¬ 
ing  this  neighborhood  next  Spring  can 
doubtless  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  veri¬ 
fying  one  big-fish  story.  How  would  you 
like  to  read  an  authentic  and  complete  au¬ 
tobiography  of  such  a  trout? 

Angling  does  not  differ  from  other  things 
in  life  in  that  there  is  always  something 
more  to  be  learned  in  connection  therewith. 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly  to  dry-fly 
fish  in  the  rain;  yet  the  writer  had  the  ex¬ 
perience,  at  this  late  season,  of  fishing  the 
sunken  fly  unsuccessfully  under  this  condi¬ 
tion,  while  an  experienced  local  fisherman 
alongside  of  me  caught  trout  after  trout  on 
the  floating  fly.  “Pop”  Yorks  will  doubtless 
recall  the  afternoon  of  the  circumstance. 
He  used  a  very  fine  and  long  leader,  num¬ 
ber  12  flies,  and  threw  them  very  high  in 
the  forward-cast,  so  that  the  long  drop  to 
the  water  wholly  by  gravity  caused  them  to 
alight  so  gently  that  they  floated,  if  not  for 
long  yet  long  enough  to  induce  rises. 

Best  results  on  this  trip  were  had  from 
the  Bee  fly,  fished  wet,  and  the  Yellow 
Dun  used'dry;  and  I  consider  these  two  of 
the  most  reliable  flies  for  late  Summer  in 
the  Catskill  region.  Over  three-fourths  of 
all  success  was  due  to  dry-fly  work.  Flies 
having  red  bodies,  as  Abbey  King  of  Water 
or  Red  Spinner,  also  had  their  advocates ; 
and  a  local  favorite  was  a  pattern  with 
Royal  Coachman  body  and  wood-duck 
wings. 

Geo.  Parker  Holden,  M.  D. 


C.  L.  M.,  Norwich,  Conn. : 

What  is  the  old  superstition  about  the 
moon  in  regard  to  fish  biting? 

Ans. — Fish  are  said  to  bite  best  between 
the  new  moon  and  the  first  quarter  or  be¬ 
tween  the  last  quarter  and  the  “change.” 
You  will  have  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
saying  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
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I  always  leave  a  tube 
of  Mermen’s  sticking 
out  of  my  bag  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  dressing  room. 

“Use  Mennen’s  Shav¬ 
ing  Cream,  eh?”  some 
man  always  asks,  “Is  it 
any  good?” 

“Try  it!"  I  say.  “Builds 
up  a  lather  in  three  minutes 
with  the  brush  only — don’t 
rub  it  in  with  your  lingers 
—  cold  water  is  as  good 
as  hot." 


About  the  only  time  I 
ever  saw  a  man  on  a  Pulh 
man  smile  before  breakfast 
was  just  after  he  had  shaved 
with  Mennen’s  for  the  first 
time. 


( JVlennen  Salesman ) 


trenn^ns 


Trade  Mark 
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STILL-HUNTING  SIR  RUFFNECK 

(continued  from  page  637) 


Never.  Silence,  craft,  keenness  of  hearing 
and  vision,  patience :  these  alone  bring 
home  the  bacon  in  the  game  of  still-hunt¬ 
ing.  Don’t  crack  a  twig  in  the  woods  if 
you  can  help  it;  don’t  talk  above  a  whis¬ 
per;  don’t  shout — whistle  if  you  have  to 
signal;  don’t  wind  yourself  by  going  too 
strenuously,  for  if  you  do  and  get  a  shot, 
you  will  probably  miss.  Take  -the  sport 
calmly,  quietly,  determinedly.  Be  an  In¬ 
dian.  Don’t  be  a  buffalo. 

Sir  Ruffneck’s  Table 
N  saying  some  things  about  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  still-hunting,  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  that  we  are  considering  the  still¬ 
hunting  of  one  particular  game  bird.  I 
now  return  to  the  grouse  to  suggest  that 
in  locating  him  the  hunter  should  pay  close 
regard  to  his  food.  “The  eagles  will  be 
gathered  to  the  carcase,”  and  the  grouse 
will  be  gathered  to  the  grapes.  In  the 
hunting  season,  the  ruffed  grouse  probably 
prefers  wild  grapes  to  any  other  food ;  and 
there  is  no  more  likely  place  for  grouse 
than  thickets  overgrown  with  grapevines, 
or  piles  of  boulders  laced  with  them.  The 
grouse  is  a  prodigious  feeder  on  acorns, 
chestnuts,  tea-berries,  berries  of  the  wild 
swamp-briar,  of  the  sumac,  the  green-briar, 
the  dogwood,  the  partridge-vine,  and  the 
like.  I  have  found  grouse  eating  mellow 
apples  in  an  old  mountain  orchard.  In 
short,  during  the  autumn  season,  the 
grouse  is  a  fruit-eater  and  a  nut-eater.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  his  diet  consists 
largely  of  animal  matter ;  in  the  winter  he 
lives  chiefly  upon  buds. 

Knowing  the  favorite  foods  of'  the 
grouse  in  the  hunting  season,  the  still- 
hunter  will  naturally  frequent  those  places 
where  the  bird’s  food  is  found.  Grouse, 
like  quail,  feed  early  and  late ;  and  they 
usually  walk  to  the  feeding-ground.  How 
often  have  I  sat  near  a  tangle  of  grapes 
and  greenbriars  and  heard  the  hesitant  ap¬ 
proach  of  grouse.  They  usually  come 
singly;  they  learn  early  that  each  individual 
must  take  care  of  itself.  At  such  a' time 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  hunter  to  make 
no  sound:  he  must  not  move  his  head  or 
his  body,  for  the  eye  of  a  wild  thing  is  as 
quick  to  detect  movement  as  its  ear  is  to 
detect  sound.  He  must  let  the  bird  come 
well  within  distance ;  then,  unless  he  wants 
to  watch  it  feed,  or  wants  to  take  a  chance 
on  others  coming  up,  he  must  flush  it  and 
shoot.  I  have  no  use  for  the  man  who 
will  shoot  a  grouse  on  a  tree  or  on  the 
ground.  He  ought  to  get  his  recreation  in 
some  other  way.  He  kills  the  bird  and  the 
sport  at  one  shot.  Some  allowance  is  made, 
of  course,  for  those  who  use  a  .22  rifle. 
That  surely  is  legitimate,  especially  if  the 
bird  be  taken  in  the  head.  Anything  else 
is  disgraceful. 

The  Vital  Rise 

N  bagging  the  grouse  on  the  wing,  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  bird’s  rise. 
The  intelligence  of  the  grouse  is  well 
known,  as  is  its  favorite  method  of  illus¬ 
trating  that  intelligence  by  foiling  the 
sportsman  by  a  baffling  rise.  Also,  if  there 
is  a  tree  to  be  put  between  the  hunter  and 
the  hurrying  bird,  Sir  Ruffneck  will  put  it 
there.  In  still-hunting,  therefore,  the 


hunter,  having  located  a  grouse,  shoul 
look  the  situation  over  carefully ;  decid 
where  the  grouse  will  go  if  flushed,  an 
where  the  hunter  wants  it  to  go.  In  shor 
one  of  the  arts  of  still-hunting  consists  i 
flushing  the  bird  in  a  manner  that  is  ac 
vantageous  to  the  hunter.  Don’t  flush  1 
random  and  take  a  chance ;  try,  at  least,  t 
flush  craftily,  designedly,  and  make  as  cei 
tain  as  you  can  of  your  shot.  Should  th 
bird  flush  wild,  or  should  you  miss,  don 
guess  as  to  where  he  will  come  dowi 
Watch  him  to  the  very  last  glimmer  of  h: 
wings.  Mark  him  down.  Note  partict 
larly  whether  he  veers  to  right  or  lef 
The  chances  are  that  if  his  flight  is  hig 
over  sprouts  and  trees,  it  will  be  long  an 
somewhat  wild ;  if  through  the  woods 
can  usually  be  followed  with  considerab! 
accuracy.  And  always  be  as  tireless  i 
your  pursuit  of  him  as  you  were  patient  i 
your  waiting  for  him  to  come  to  you. 

Still-hunt  Sir  Ruffneck !  If  you  brir 
him  to  bag,  the  glory  is  all  yours.  Half  c 
it  doesn’t  belong  to  the  dog. 


OPEN  SEASONS  FOR 
GAME 

(continued  from  page  658) 

Dec.  10;  geese  and  brant ,  Sept.  16-Dec.  20. 

Wyoming. — Deer,  in  Campbell,  Crook,  Johnso 
Niobrara,  Sheridan  and  Weston  Counties,  Oi 
15-Oct.  31.  Elk  and  male  sheep,  in  Lincoln,  Pa 
and  Fremont  (except  in  Bridger  National  Fore 
and  north  of  Big  Wind  River  and  south  of  Swe< 
water  River,  no  open  season),  Sept.  1-Nov.  15; 
rest  of  State,  no  open  season.  Big  game  in  Linco 
County  on  Fall  River  Rim  or  Crest  in  Cattle  D 
tricts  1,  3  and  5,  in  Wyoming  National  Fore; 
Oct.  5-Nov.  30. 

CANADA. 

British  Columbia. — Deer,  East  of  Cascade 
Sept.  1-Dec.  15;  West  of  Cascades  (except  Que 
Charlotte  Islands),  Sept.  15-Dec.  15.  Moo 

(males),  in  Atlin,  Cariboo,  Columbia,  Fort  Georg; 
and  Omineca  Electorial  Districts  only.  Waterfot 
rails,  woodcock,  jacksnipe,  or  Wilson  snipe,  blat 
bellied  and  golden  plovers,  yellowlegs,  Northe 
District,  Sept.  1-Dec.  14;  Southwestern  Distrij 
Oct.  1-Jam  14;  Southeastern  District,  Sept.  1J 
Dec.  31.  (See  “Game  Laws,  1918,”  for  definiti 
of  Districts.)  Blue  and  ruffed  grouse,  season  t 
plies  west  of  Cascades;  ruffed  grouse  in  Electoi 
Districts  of  Chilliwack,  Delta,  Dewdney,  Richmor 
South  Vancouver  and  District  Municipality 
North  Vancouver,  Oct.  15-Nov.  14.  No  hunti 
permitted  on  Kaien  Island.  Colony  Farm,  and  f 
portions  of  Burnaby  Municipality. 

New  Brunswick — Dxr,  on  Grand  Manan  al 
Campobello  Islands,  no  open  season. 

Northwest  Territories. — Additional  season 
caribou  and  sheep,  Aug.  1-Oct.  1.  remale  caribd. 
mountain  sheep,  or  mountain  goat  with  young  : 
foot,  and  their  young  at  foot,  no  open  seasc 
Governor  General  in  Council  may,  by  regulatic; 
alter  seasons. 

Nova  Scotia. — Big  game,  on  Cape  Breton  Islar; 
no  open  season.  Caribou  (male),  in  Inverness  a 
Victoria  Counties  only.  Ruffed  grouse  (birch  pa 
ridge),  Oct.  1-Oct.  31;  sharp-tailed  grouse,  At 
15-Nov.  30;  Canada  grouse  (spruce  partridge),  ' 
open  season. 

Ontario. — Moose,  reindeer,  caribou  (male, 
south  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Matta’ 
to  Port  Arthur,  Nov.  1-Nov.  15;  north  of  railroti 
Oct.  10-Nov.  30.  Hares,  also  Dec.  23-Jan. 

Squirrels,  in  Oxford,  York,  Waterloo,  Wentwoi. 
and  Elgin  Counties,  no  open  season.  Ducks,  Se 
1-Dec.  14;  geese,  Sept.  15-Dec.  14. 

Quebec. — Deer,  bull  moose,  in  Labelle,  Ottai, 
Pontiac,  and  Temiscaming,  Oct.  1-Nov.  30.  Blac 
bellied  and  golden  plovers,  ycllozulegs,  Wils'- 
snipe,  woodcock,  in  Bonaventure,  Gaspe,  Rimouu 
and  Saguenay  Counties,  Aug.  15-Nov.  30. 

Saskatchewan. — Deer,  elk,  moose,  carilf 

(males  only),  north  of  township  34,  Nov.  15-D 
14;  south  of  township  35,  no  open  season. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Newfoundalnd. — Caribou,  also  Aug.  1-Sapt. 
Geese,  unprotected. 
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Most  quail,  snipe  and  prairie  chickens  are 
killed  at  from  15  to  25  yards.  ( See  dia¬ 
gram  above.)  At  these  distances  the  Win¬ 
chester  Model  12,  20  gauge  shotgun  opens 
up  and  makes  its  best  pattern — the  famous 
Winchester  game-getting  pattern 


Heavier  gauge  guns  do  not  make  their  best 
patterns  short  of  30  or  40  yards.  ( See  dia¬ 
gram  above.)  The  12  gauge  throws  more 
shot,  but  throws  it  in  a  more  compact  clus¬ 
ter.  Therefore,  if  a  hit  is  made  at  lesser 
distances,  the  chances  are  that  the  game 
will  be  mutilated 


Keener  sport  with  the  20  gauge  gun 


Sportsmen  who  enjoy  “sport 
for  sport’s  sake”  have  taken 
naturally  to  the  20  gauge  shot¬ 
gun,  especially  for  upland  game 
shooting. 

The  20  gauge  gun  makes  its  best 
shot  pattern  at  from  15  to  25  yards, 
a  distance  at  which  a  skillful  wing 
shot  can  easily  get  onto  his  game. 

Even  to  the  average  hunter  there  is 
no  appreciable  handicap  in  the  quick 
opening  shot  pattern,  for  the  light¬ 
weight  20  gauge  gun  is  quick  to  han¬ 
dle  and  easy  to  point,  and  this  offsets 
the  quick  spread  of  the  shot. 

Slow  deliberate  pointing ,  however, 
is  penalized.  If  your' bird  gets  away 
to  a  distance  of  40  yards,  you  may 
miss.  That  is  why  shooting  with  the 
20  gauge  gun  is  a  more  fascinating 
sport  than  with  the  12  gauge  gun. 

Still  other  advantages  make  the  20 
gauge  gun  appeal  strongly  to  the 
sportsman.  Shooting  a  lighter  am¬ 
munition,  it  reduces  the  cost  of 
shells.  It  has  little  recoil.  It  does 
not  mutilate  the  game  at  the  usual 
ranges  at  which  birds  are  bagged. 

Both  gun  and  ammunition  are  lighter 
to  carry. 

Model  97.  Take-down  Repeating  Shotgun. 
Made  in  12  gauge,  weight  about  734  lbs. ;  in  16 
gauge,  weight  about  y'/i  lbs.  The  favorite  with 
shooters  who  prefer  a  slide  forearm  repeating 
shotgun  with  a  hammer 


Admirers  of  the  20  gauge  gun — and  there 
are  many  of  them  these  days — point  to  the 
Winchester  Model  12  as  the  ideal  gun  of 
this  type.  Sportsmen  who  have  used  this 
gun  in  the  20  or  16  gauges,  or  the  Model 
97  hammer  action  gun  in  the  16  gauge,  find 
it  difficult  to  go  back  to  the  heavier  12 
gauge  gun. 

An  axiom  of  gun  making 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  durability  of  a  gun  depend 
primarily  upon  the  barrel.  To  them  the 
quality  of  the  barrel  measures  the  quality 
of  the  gun.  With  Winchester  the  barrel  is 
the  gun.  For  years  this  has  been  an  axiom 
of  gun  building  in  the  Winchester  shops. 
Through  the  most  unremitting  attention 
to  boring,  finishing  and  testing,  Winchester 
has  developed  a  single  standard  of  barrel 
quality  which  prevails  in  the  highest  and 
lowest  priced  Winchester  models. 

How  the  barrel  is  bored 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  is 
bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for  the 
pattern  it  is  meant  to  make.  The  degree 
of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of 
the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves 
up  to  the  Winchester  standard,  no  gun  can 
leave  the  factory.  The  nickel  steel  con¬ 
struction  preserves  the  original  accuracy 
forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by 
Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a 
distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper 
care,  will  last  a  life-time 


What 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the  barrel  of  a 
Winchester  gun.  It  means  that  the  gun 
has  been  subjected  to  the  Winchester 
Definitive  Proof  test.  It  stamps  the  gun 
with  Winchester’s  guarantee  of  quality, 
which  has  50  years  of  the  best  gun-making 
reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  Win¬ 
chester.  and  that  is  marked  with  the- 
Definitive  Proof  stamp,  has  been  fired  many 
times  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy.  It 
has  also  been  fired  with  excess  loads  as  a 
test  of  strength.  At  every  stage  of  Win¬ 
chester  manufacture,  machine  production  is 
supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
Every  Winchester  gun  is  perfected  by  the 
tept  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has 
produced  the  Winchester  Model  12,  20  and 
16  gauge,  and  the  Model  97,  16  gauge  for 
those  who  prefer  hammer  action.  Both 
shotguns  have  won  the  adtniration  of  sports¬ 
men  everywhere. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns  and  shells 

Detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12 
and  Model  97,  and  also  our  new  booklet  on 
shells  will  be  sent  on  request. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  1661  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Model  12.  Hammerless  Take-down  Repeating 
Shotgun.  Made  in  12  gauge,  weight  about  7l/\ 
lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.;  in  20 
gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs. — more  popular  with 
women  and  new  shooters  because  of  its  light¬ 
ness  and  very  slight  recoil 


1 


The  Winchester  20 


’  ■ 

. 

Its  balance  is  perfect 

’WINCHESTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
Note:  Repeater  Shells  Won  the  Grand  American  Handicap. 

John  Dean  Henry  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  who  took  first  honors  at  the  Nineteenth  Grand 
American  Handicap  Trapshooting  Tournament,  used  Winchester  Repeater  shells  to 
win  the  classic  match.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Almert  of  Chicago,  who  made  the  high  score 
for  ladies,  also  used  Winchester  shells. 
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All  Sportsmen 
a&ree  on  Patrick 


— no  matter  how  widely  they  may 
differ  on  rods,  g,uns  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  They  all  know  that  every 
Patrick  garment,  whether  Hunting 
Coat,  Pants,  Jacket,  Vest,  Mackinaw 
or  Blanket,  offers  the  most  warmth 
with  the  least  bulk — all  wool,  from 
“sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow.” 


"While  the  Patrick  Mills  are  producing  a  lar&e 
supply  of  &oods  for  the  Government,  they  have 
been  permitted  to  manufacture  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  for  their  dealers.  This  supply  is  now  all 
in  the  hands  of  our  dealers. 


This  Patrick  Label  on  any  garment  signifies 
*Ti&&er  than  Weather,”  and  means  that  it  is 
made  of  all  pure  wool.  Write  for  the  new 
catalog  showing  many  styles. 
We  will  direct  you  to 
some  hifeh-&rade 
dealer. 


Patrick-Duluth 
Woolen  Mills 


12  Safeinaw  St.#  Duluth,  Minn. 

4 _ 
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ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


O  R  E  S  T  A  N  1)  S  T  R  E  A  M 


THE  TYRO’S  PRIMER 

CERTAIN  TERMS,  PHRASES  AND  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 
USED  BY  MILITARY  RIFLEMEN  ARE  DEFINED  AND  EXPLAINED 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 


EVERYt  trade,  business,  profession  and 
sport  has  a  language  of  its  own,  and 
nowhere  does  one  find  a  greater  range 
of  unique  and  lucid  expressions  than  among 
those  veterans  of  the' grooved  tube  who  are 
today  training  our  boys  for  the  Hun-hunt 
“over  there.”  Practically  all  of  those 
senior  riflemen  are  graduates  of  the  rough 
school  of  experience,  and  while  taking  post 
graduate  courses  in  applied  ballistics  in  va¬ 
rious  unpopulated  corners  of  this  continent, 
and  a  few  others,  they  have  acquired  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  unhampered  by  tradition  or  the 
rules  of  grammar.  And  this  freedom  of 
expression  also  extends  to  words  in  com¬ 
mon  usage.  For  instance,  cartridge  is  pro¬ 
nounced  “cat’-rige”  and  is  shot  out  from 
between  the  teeth  with  a  snap,  much  the 
same  as  the  trapshooter  barks  “pul !”  Also 
the  final  “g”  is  frequently  omitted  as  in 
“cleanin’  rod”  and  “shootin’  iron.”  All  of 
which  is  eminently  correct  and  proper  and 
in  no  wise  indicates  a  lack  of  “schoolin’.” 

When  a  brother  sportsman  suggested  that 
I  compile  a  sort  of  gun  bug’s  dictionary 
by  writing  up  a  budget  of  the  technical 
terms  “touchin’  on  an’,  appertainin’  to”  the 
art  of  propelling  a  bullet  from  a  grooved 
barrel,  I  replied,  “Ah  shucks !  It’s  all  in 
the  front  part  of  the  Brown  Bible.” 

“Exactly,”  replied  my  friend,  “and  start 
1  right  in  by  telling  me  what  you  mean  by 
the  ‘Brown  Bible’?”  Whereat  I  dutifully 
(produced  the  Small  Arms  Firing  Manual, 
1913,  which,  plus  a  score  or  two  of  changes 
that  must  be  painfully  pasted  to  the  pages 
of  the  original  volume  and  are  always  get¬ 
ting  lost,  stands  today  as  “holy  script”  to 
the  Army  on  matters  of  rifle  practice. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  inquisitive  per¬ 
son  returned  the  “Brown  Bible”  with  this 
comment.  “When  it  comes  to  writing  gun 
dope  you  resemble  ‘Truthful  James’  but 
orally  you  are  about  as  trustworthy  as  a 
German  Ambassador.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  you  cranks  mean  by  the  term  ‘possi¬ 
ble,’  or  ‘making  a  possible’  and  the  man 
who  wrote  this  book  was  mighty  careful 
not  to  disclose  military  information.  The 
term  is  ‘awol,’  get  that?” 

“Absent  Without  Leave,”  I  quoted. 
“That  is  exactly  the  point.  The  ‘patois’ 
you  lead-throwing  artists  speak  is  marked 
‘A.  W.  O.  L.’  even  among  sportsmen  and 
it’s  time  you  give  us  the  real  dope.” 

And  I  now  realize  I  have  been  let  in  for 
a  whale  of  a  job.  Sure  as  shootin’  I  will 
overlook  and  leave  out  some  of  the  com¬ 
monest  and  most  important  terms  which 
by  their  obviousness  will  escape  attention, 
so  I  now  send  out  this  S.  O.  S.  to  my 
brother  riflemen  to  stand  by  and  send  in 
such  additions  and  corrections,  comments 


or  suggestions  as  may  come  to  mind.  In 
this  way  we  will  be  able  to  cover  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  sufficient  scope  and  thoroughness 
to  render  some  real  service  to  the  Tyro 
who  not  only  aspires  to  be  a  successful 
Hun-hunter,  but  also  hopes  to  some  day  be¬ 
come  a  duly  ordained  dispenser  of  the 
great  American  Gospel  of  getting  in  the 
first  shot  and  making  that  first  shot  count. 

The  ordinary  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
such  terms  is  far  from  satisfactory  as  it 
breaks  all  sequence  and  continuity  and 
what  at  first  glance  seems  to  be  an  orderly 
arrangement,  proves,  upon  reading,  to  be  a 
hopeless  jumble  of  abstract  and  disjointed 
information.  The  best  way  to  carry  facts 
in  mind  is  by  the  association  of  ideas  and 
in  so  far  as  possible  I  shall  endeavor  to 
segregate  the  various  subjects  into  topical 
groups  where  one  explanation  and  defini¬ 
tion  will  relate  to  and  amplify  the  other, 
for  the  object  of  this  little  commentary  on 
the  terms  and  basic  principles  of  marks¬ 
manship  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  primer 
than  a  dictionary.  Also,  while  the  matter 
presented  will  have  a  military  color,  it  will 
he  just  as  useful  and  instructive  to  the 
hunter  as  the  soldier,  and  the  needs  of  the 
sportsman  will  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Marksmanship  and  Musketry 
HESE  two  terms  have  been  so  •  fre¬ 
quently  misused  in  the  daily  press 
that  the  average  reader  has  come  to 
regard  them  as  synonyms,  while  in  reality 
they  are  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Marksmanship  is  an  ability  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  to  so  handle,  point  and 
shoot  a  firearm  that  he  is  able  to  send  a 
bullet,  charge  of  shot,  or  other  projectile 
to  a  certain  point  at  a  certain  time.  The 
acid  test  of  all  marksmanship  is  accuracy 
and  the  Tyro  must  never  for  a  moment 
forget  that  the  number  of  shots  he  fires 
is  a  matter  of  supreme  inconsequence,  but 
the  number  of  bullets  that  hit  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance.  When  instructing  ! 
green  men  this  bit  of  truth  can  not  be  ex-  ' 
pressed  too  forcibly  or  repeated  too  often.  ' 
Rapidity  of  fire  is  valuable  just  so  long  as 
a  substantial  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  sac-  1 
rificed.  Both  in  the  hunting  field  and  on  1 
the  battle  line,  “the  shots  that  hit  are  the  ’ 
shots  that  count,”  all  other  shooting  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  useless  display  of  fireworks,  an  inter 
waste  of  time,  ammunition  and  effort. 

Musketry  is  nothing  more  than  team 
work  among  the  riflemen  engaged  on  the 
firing  line  and  the  efficiency  of  a  military 
unit  depends  upon  three  things:  individual 
marksmanship,  leadership  and  team  work. 
A  company  of  expert  riflemen  can  not  be¬ 
come  effective  under  poor  leadership,  a 
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company  of  poor  shots  can  not  be  redeemed 
by  good  leadership,  and  a  company  of  good 
riflemen  under  a  good  officer  are  practic¬ 
ally  useless  until  they  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  team  work.  Musketry  is  the 
happy  combination  of  these  three  elements, 
and  while  the  skill  of  the  individual  shot  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  structure 
rests,  it  is  only  through  leadership  and 
team  work. that  this  skill  can  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively.  There  can  be  no  discussion  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  individual  and 
collective  training,  as  one  is  absolutely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  other.  While  a  soldier  is 
being  taught  to  shoot  he  must  also  receive 
instruction  and  training  to  fit  him  intelli¬ 
gently  to  play  his  part  in  the  team,  be  that 
part  a  leader  or  a  follower.  Many  sports¬ 
men  infer  that  individual  training  in  marks¬ 
manship  is  all  they  will  ever  require,  but 
in  that  they  are  wrong.  Co-operation  be¬ 
tween  hunters  is  necessary  to  success. 

In  teaching  a  man  to  shoot  the  first  nec¬ 
essary  step  is  carefully  to  explain  the  basic 
principles  involved,  then  vindicate  those 
principles  by  actual  demonstration ;  thus  is 
the  Tyro  made  to  understand  the  why. 
Then  by  actually  doing  it  himself  he  learns 
the  how.  This  how  is  the  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Also  never  forget  the  opening 
clause  of  the  Small  Arms  Firing  Manual, 
“The  Brown  Bible” :  “The  sole  purpose  of 
rifle  training  for  the  soldier  is  to  make  him 
a  good  shot  under  war  conditions,  and  a 
scheme  of.  instruction  will  be  effective  in  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  produce  that  result.”  The 
force  of  this  statement  will  be  readily  ap¬ 
preciated  by  any  old  hunter  who  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  famous  target  shot  go  completely 
to  pieces  during  a  deer  hunt.  “Buck  fever” 
is  also  present  on  the  battle  line,  only  there 
it  takes  on  a  most  malignant  and  fatal 
form.  While  hunting  this  malady  merely 
results  in  the  loss  of  the  game  and  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  your  companions ;  “over  there” 
where  the  game  shoots  back,  it  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  marks  the  termination  of  a  prom¬ 
ising  military  career. 

Ballistics — The  science  of  the  motion  of 
projectiles.  Exterior  Ballistics  concern  the 
projectile  in  flight,  from  the  time  the  bullet 
leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  until  it  comes 
to  rest.  Interior  Ballistics  has  to  do  with 
the  action  of  the  powder  gases  while  the 
bullet  is  passing  through  the  bore  of  the 
gun. 

Tyro — a  novice,  a  beginner,  a  rookie;  a 
man  who  has  not  yet  qualified  as  a  Marks¬ 
man  and  has  never  competed  in  a  match. 

Bug,  also  known  as  a  Crank — An  expe¬ 
rienced  rifleman  who  follows  the  game  for" 
a  pure  love  of  the  sport.  A  keen  student 
of  firearms  and  their  performances,  and  a 
thorough  sportsman  always  glad  to  help 
others. 

I  Veteran. — A  Bug  of  many  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  an  old  timer  who  has  graduated  from 
the  school  of  experience  who  begins  to  ap¬ 
preciate  how  little  he  really  knows  and  is 
still  studying  the  game  from  every  possible 
angle.  The  sort  of  man  who  makes  an 
ideal  coach  or  instructor  and  who  I  hope 
will  help  me  make  this  series  of  articles 
valuable  and  interesting.  Every  such  man 
in  this  country  should  be  immediately 
drafted  for  active  service  on  the  army  and 
navy  rifle  ranges. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 


Crimp 


— the  End  of  a  Perfect  Shot  Shell 


THE  paper  of  which  Peters  Shells  are  made,  the 
method  of  waterproofing  and  the  design  of  the 
crimp  have  for  many  years  rendered  these  goods 
impervious  to  water. 

Many  instances  are  of  record,  in  which  Peters  Shells 
have  actually  been  under  water  and  then  shot  with  no 
apparent  loss  of  “pep”,  thus  demonstrating  that  Peters 
Waterproofing,  as  used  foi  years  past,  is  right. 

Did  you  ever  compare  the  firm,  tapering  bevel  in 
the  crimp  of  ®  Shells  with  the  old  style  rounded  or 
square  straight  crimp  in  other  brands?  In  this  differ¬ 
ence  lies  one  vital  reason  for  the  continued  shooting 
successes  achieved  with  ®  ammunition.  The  perfect 
crimp  must  not  be  too  hard  or  too  soft.  In  ®  Shells 
the  ideal  crimp  is  found,  offering  the  proper  resistance 
to  the  load,  but  no  more. 

Shooters  use  ®  Shells  feeling  sure  that  the  crimp 
will  not  become  loosened  or  soft  in  wet  pockets  while 
in  the  field.  It  insures  perfect  functioning  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  of  a  repeater  or  automatic  gun.  There  is  no  balk¬ 
ing  at  critical  moments  caused  by  an  unreliable  crimp 


ctgd- 

)alk-  / 
imp.  1 


The  (P)  brand  LEADS  THE  WA  Y  inimprove¬ 
ments  in  shot  gun  shells  and  metallic  cartridges. 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 


DSOOKS’  APPLI- 
-O  ANCE,  the  modern 
scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery 
that  relieves  rupture  will 
be  sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or  pads. 
Has  Automatic  Air  Cush¬ 
ions.  Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No 
lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove 
it.  Protected  by  U.  S. 
Patents.  Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and 
address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,  185  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 


For  all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 

NYOIL 

Id  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 

HnortBmen  have  known  it  for 
years.  Dealers  pell  NYOIL  at 
15c.  aDd.35c.Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
you  a  dandy,  handy  new  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  fi<  ounces  postpaid 

for  35  cents. 

WM.  F.  NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass.^ 
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5  NEWTON  high-power  rifle 

Chambered  for  any  one  of  the  cartridges 
shown  at  the  left  (in  the  order  of  their 
relative  power)  is 

A  BIG-GAME  GETTER 


The  .30  Gov’t,  car¬ 
tridge  with  our  bul¬ 
let  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  of  this 
style. 


The  .256  and  .30 
Newton  both  go 
higher  in  power,  and 
there  is  no  game  in 
America  that  can 
stand  the  punch 
either  of  these  lands, 
if  the  rifle  is  pointed 
right. 

And  the  Newton  rifle  is  so  perfectly  shaped  and  balanced  that  it  almost 
points  itself.  Get  one  and  bring  home  the  hide  this  fall. 

Immediate  shipment  of  rifles  and  cartridges  of  these  three  calibers. 

Price  of  rifle  as  shown,  $60.  Catalog  for  stamp. 

NEWTON  ARMS  CO. 

74  E.  JEWETT  AVENUE  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
..  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 


of  the  first  class 


ITHACA 

WINS 


Amateur  Championship 
of  all  Canada  for  SAM 
VANCE.  This  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  SAM 
VANCE  has  won  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Championship. 


That’s  a  record,  Can¬ 
ada's  greatest  shooter 
shoots  an  ITHACA, 
because  any  man 
can  break  more 
targets  with  an 

ITHACA. 


Catalog  FREE. 


Double  Ham¬ 
mer  1  e  s  s  Guns, 
$32.50  up. 

Single  Trap 
Guns,  $100.00 
up. 

Address 

Box  25 

ITHACA 

GUN 

CO. 


Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


» IMPORTED  HOSIERY  I 

W  For  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  Wear  » 

IN  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


V_  1  A  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Socles  in  White, 
HO.  ill  Navy.  Heathers,  Black,  .Brown,  i 


Green,  Khaki,  White  with  colored  clock's,  *|  CA  ! 

&  large  assortment  of  fancy  patterns,  a  pair  *•«"  ' 
11  Id  Men’s  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Golf  Stock-  fl 

HO*  in^s,  in  Green,  Gray,  Brown  and 

S  Heather,  either  plain  or  fancy  turnover  tops,  w 

with  or  without  feet  (with  instep  strap),  3.50fl 

SXTA  O  A  Women’s  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Stockings,  w 
11 U.  LU  in  White,  White  with  colored  clocks,  fl 
Oxford,  Green,  Heather  and  White  ribbed  O  AA  yj[ 
w  Cotton  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . ^ 

JJ  Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment.  Q 

i"  Mail  Orders  given  prompt  attention.  Sent 

prepaid,  insured  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  M 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co.  s 

425  FIFTH  AVE.,(at  38th  St.,)  N.Y.  {j 


THE  BEST  BASS 
BAITS 

By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


CONTINUED  FROM  LAST  MONTH 


I 


•  '  vjl-  vvui  ina  tii  i  Li  me 


A  helgramite  are  too  well  known  to 
require  more  than  a  passing  notice 
from  us.  Any  one  who  has  not  -at  one  time 
or  other  cast  a  line  out  over  some  waiting 
little  bass  stream,  with 
one  of  these  favor¬ 
ites  affixed  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  hungry 
cl^ip  waiting  in  the 
rr^  shadow 

o  f  t  h  e 
lily  pads 
or  the 
cool 

darkness  of  some  eddy  about  a  crum¬ 
bling  stump,  and  shortly  thereafter  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  silk  map  the 
placid  surface  above  his  determined  rout 


has  certainly  missed  one  of  the  treat 
days  of  life.  One  thing  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  even  among  those  who  are  old  in 
the  sport  of  fishing,  and  that  is  a  careless 
handling  of  these  well  known  and  reliable 
baits.  It  should  be  understood  at  all  times 
that  the  care  of  your  bait  is  every  whit  as 
important  as  that  of  the  other  tackle.  Poor 
bait  means  light  creels  of  fish,  and  the 
old-timer  at  the  game  will  be  easily  marked 
by  the  attention  he  bestows  upon  that  very 
necessary  end  of  his  equipment.  Figure 
out,  or  seek  to  learn  from  others,  the  best 
method  of  keeping  bait,  when  not  in  use 
or  being  transported  from  point  to  point, 
to  preserve  their  vigor  and  appearance. 
Always  be  sure  that  they  have  plenty  of 
room  for  one  thing,  and  plenty  of  their 
natural  covering.  Helgramites,  grubs, 
crickets  and  grasshoppers  should  be  well 
covered  with  grass,  leaves  and  rotted  wood, 
in  some  cases  well  moistened.  Angle 
worms  need  rich  loam,  sprinkled  freely 
with  Indian  meal  for  them  to  feed’  on. 

The  small  toads  one  will  notice  hop¬ 
ping  about  on  the  gravel  bars  and  at  the 
edges  of  the  highways  :n  the  early  morn¬ 
ings  of  middle  and  late  summer  are  great 
favorites  with  some  of  the  bass  fishers, 
and  without  any  question  are  good  stock¬ 
ing  for  the  bait  can.  Only  those  of  small 
size  are  usable,  those  from  a  half  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  are  available  only 
fdr  still  fishing.  As  a  troll  they  are  not 
to  he  recommended  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  drown.  If  used  near  the 
bottom  the  toad  will  at  most  times  attract 
other  than  bass  to  the  hook ;  channel  cats 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  bait  as 
well  as  the  mud  cat.  Used  where  there 
are  planty  of  bass  cover  and  worked  gen¬ 
tly  about  the  favorable  places  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  lures  for  small  and  big  mouth,  and  1 
while  they  live  are  extremely  active. 

Toads  should  be  kept  in  a  well  ventilated 
box  and  fed  with  flies  and  gnats  or  millers  \ 
— in  fact,  most  any  kind  of  small  bugs  1 
and  insects  will  appeal  to  him.  Minnows 
should  be  given  room  and  plenty  of  fresh  1 
water ;  when  they  are  noticed  coming  to 
the  top  for  air  it  signifies  the  water  in  1 
their  vessel  needs  changing.  Never  sub- 1 
mit  this  bait  to  a  violent  change  of  tern- j 
perature  like  pouring  cold  spring  water  li 
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nto  a  can  which  has  been  filled  from  a 
iver  or  sluggish  stream.  If  kept  for  any 
sngth  of  time,  worms  chopped  into  fine 
isces  make  a  good  feed.  Minnows  are 
ne  live  bait  that  should  not  be  attempted 
3  transport  any  great  distance,  not  so 
mich  because  of  their  liability  to  go  bad 
n  one’s  hands  but  from  the  fact  that  few 
shing  localities  are  found  where  they  are 
ot  obtainable.  At  any  rate  it  should  be 
(ways  remembered  that  whatever  your 
ait,  BE  CAREFUL  OF  IT!  and  by  so 
oing  bring  to  your  basket  many  a  bass ! 


rHE  UBIQUITOUS 
rOBACCO  PIPE 

(continued  from  page  649) 
lg  with  rods  and  landing-nets,  a  long 
tring  of  fish  stretched  between  them,  and 
oth  with  huge  pipes  in  their  mouths.  Even 
rtists  have  been  betrayed  into  the  bad 
abit  of  portraying  this  ridiculous  feature 
1  their  sketches.  On  the  cover  of  a  maga- 
ne  we  sometimes  see  a  fine  picture  of  an 
ngler  landing  a  fish,  both  hands  being  en- 
iged  with  rod  and  landing-net,  while  his 
fes  are  blinded  by  a  camouflage  of  smoke 
■om  his  pipe. 

&V  N  the  other  hand  how  much  more 
J  satisfactory,  appropriate  and  impres¬ 
sive  is  a  scene  of  an  angler,  ashore 
•  a  sportsman  afield,  enjoying  a  pipe  while 
sting;  or  at  night  around  the  campfire, 
is  one  thing  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
'ghng.  and  another  thing  to  enjoy  a  quiet 
loke;  but  the  two  things  should  not  go 
gether  at  the  same  time.  Smoking  is 
feting  to  the  nervous  system,  allays  ex- 
ement  and  soothes  to  rest ;  while  in  fish- 
g  one  needs  to  be  alert,  quick-witted, 
th  all  senses  on  the  qui  vive  and  ready 
r  any  emergency. 

When  the  angler  poses  for  a  picture  with 
d  and  fish,  the  introduction  of  the  pipe 
ght  be  overlooked  on  the  score  of  vanity 
thoughtlessness,  but  there  can  be  no  pos- 
!e  excuse  for  its  introduction  in  a  pic- 
•e  showing  the  angler  casting  fly  or  bait, 
playing  or  landing  a  fish.  It  is  up  to 
-  angler  to  regard  smoking  as  a  real 
asure  under  proper  conditions,  or  as  a 
e  habit  to  be  indulged  in  under  any  and 
circumstances. 


HOW  TO  SKIN  A  CARP 

CO  much  has  been  said  lately  about 
J  the  carp,  with  many  recipes  for  cook- 
;  it,  that  it  suggests  to  me  the  desirabil- 
of  telling  people  how  to  skin  a  carp,” 
s  John  W.  Titcomb,  New  York  State 
h  Culturist. 

I  tackled  one  the  other  night  weighing 
pounds.  I  think  it  took  me  a  full  hour 
get  the  skin  off,  and  I  wanted  to  have 
tie  one  else  around  to  put  their  foot  on 
ind  hold  it  in  place  while  I  was  pull- 
the  skin  off. 

I  learned  from  Grant  E.  Winchester, 
eman  of  the  Bemus  Point  hatchery,  on 
lutauqua  Lake,  the  method  employed  at 
hatchery  when  skinning  carp  in  the 
paration  of  food.  It  is  as  follows : 

Hang  them  up,  hooked  in  the  mouth; 
around  gills,  down  the  back  and  on 
h  side  of  the  stomach.  Pull  the  skin  off 
h  pincers,  then  strip  the  meat  off  the 
kbone  and  ribs.” 


RIFLES 
Metallic  Cartridges' 


KEEP  the  right  spirit  burning  —  the  good 
American  pioneer  spirit — and  get  some  whole¬ 
some  recreation  and  some  game  for  your  table,  with  a 
Remington  UMC  big  game  rifle  and  cartridges. 

With  a  Remington  UMC  Autoloading  or  Slide 

Tivrrnr^epe^ter  ln  your  hands,  loaded  with  Remington 
^M  C  ~artlflc^es'  w^>en  your  well  earned  chance  comes 
to  hag  that  big  buck  you  will  be  prepared  to  shoot  right. 

RiTitfc”1 

for  Shooting  Right 

No  bolt  or  lever  to  blindly  grab  and  wildly  yank — your 
hands  stay  right  in  shooting  position.  Easy  to  shoot  be¬ 
cause  fit,  balance  and  sights  are  right.  And  has  the 
speed,  the  accuracy  and  the  punch  to  do  its  work 
quick  and  clean. 

There  is  not  a  single  behind-the-times  model  or  out-of-date  feature 
in  the  Remington  UMC  line  of  big  game  rifles.  They  are  the 
leaders— leadership  backed  by  the  Grand  Prize  Gold  Medal,  high- 
est  possible  of  honors,  “For  Modern  Firearms  and  Ammunition,” 
awarded  to  Remington  UMC  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Sold  ly  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  In  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  rifle  with  REM  OIL.  the  combina- 
tion  Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO..  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  N2W  YORK  CITY 
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DON’T  FORGET  THAT  COMPASS 

MARBLE’S  POCKET  COMPASS:  Polished 
brass  case.  Agate  bearing — guaranteed  accurate, 
costs  you  $1.10. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  compass  together  with  a  full 
year’s  subscription  to  Forest  &  Stream  for  $2.60. 

FOREST  &  STREAM,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
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FOREST  AND  S  T  REAM 


November,  19D 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 


Anil  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug, 
robe,  coat,  and  •glove  making.  You  never 
lose  anything  and  generally  gain  by  dealing 
direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs, 
or  trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin 
glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf,  cow,  horse 
or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned 
with  the  hair  or  fur  on.  and  finished  soft, 
light,  odorless,  arid  made  up  into  rugs, 
gloves,  caps,  men’s  and  women’s  garments 
when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives 
prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and  head 
mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods  and 
big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J.  KANNOFSKY 


Practical 
Glass  Blower 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


HAND  KNIT 
HUNTING  STOCKINGS 

Heavy  Maine  wool,  with  legs  4" 
longer  than  ordinary  sock  so  as 
to  come  to  knee  and  not  slip 
down.  Weight  pound  to  the 
pair.  Colors,  white  and  gray. 
Men’s  and  Women’s. 

Knee  Length  $1.35  to  $1.75 
Over  Knee  2.00  to  3.00 
Send  for  1918  circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  yarn. 

L.  L.  BEAN,  FRM%°ERT 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


trjMEsnsi 

Wc  S  We  charge  no  commissioi 


_  We  charge  no  commission 

46  Years  of  square  dealing  has  earned  us  the 
confidence  of  trappers  ail  over  America.  Fair, 
careful  grading  and  top  prices.  Your  money 
sent  at  once.  Write  now  for  our  reliable 
prices,  supply  catalogue,  shipping  tags. 

SIMON  STJMMERFIELD  &  CO. 
Dept.  4  1  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

“One  Reliable  Fur  House’* 


GUN  CABINETS 


$or»oo 


If  interested,  write  for  our  spe¬ 
cial  illustrated  Sheet  of  Gun 
Cabinets,  or  complete  Gun 
Catalog. 

We  have  added  to  our  line,  a  depart¬ 
ment  containing  Military  Supplies  of 
every  description.  Write  us  when  in 
need  of  anything. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY 

523  Broadway,  New  York 


Try  Marble  s  oil 


Gun  experts  say  that  no  other 
equals  Marble’s  Nitro  Solvent  Oilfor 
cleaning,  lubricating,  polishing.  It 
keeps  guns  and  rifles  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition — lock,  stock  and  barrel.  Dis¬ 
solves  the  residue  of  all  black  and 
smokelesspowders, including  Cordite. 
Acts  instantly — stops  corrosive  ac¬ 
tion — positively  removes  and  pre¬ 
vents  rust  and  cuts  oS  dirt  and  gum. 

It’s  an  absolute  necessity  to  every 

gun  owner.  2-oz.  bottle  25c;  6-oz.  can  65c. 
Postage  10c  extra.  Direct  by  mail  if  your 
dealer  hasn’tit.  Writetoday  for  free  trial  bot¬ 
tle.  Mention  your  dealer's  name.  Ask  for 
catalog,  Marble’s  60  Specialties  f  or  Sportsmen. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFC.  CO. 

526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 


li.S.  ARMY  &  NAVY  GOODS  j 

i 
j 
I 


UNIFORMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  MEN 
Complete  outfitters  and  dealers  in  govern¬ 
ment  goods — from  an  army  hat  cord  to  a 
battleship. 

5,000  useful  articles  for  field  service,  camp¬ 
ing,  outing,  etc.,  in  Army  Officers ’  price  list 
344 — sent  on  receipt  of  3  cents  postage. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Outfitters  No  inflated  prices 

Army  &  Navy  Building 
245  West  42nd  St.  New  York  City 


AitraciWild  Ducks 


s^jiiiitiiiiNiuiHmuiiniiiiiiuiiTuiiainnmiitnifiHJiTUKUiuDniami 

Wild  ducks  naturally  migrate  to  the  g 
best  feeding  grounds.  Attract  g 
r  _  diem  in  large  numbers  by  planting  m 
Terrell's  WILD  CELERY  and  wild  §§ 
rice  seed,  musk  grass,  etc.  Now  ready.  = 
Grow  in  shallow  lakes,  ponds  and  g 
rivers.  Used  by  largest  game  clu’ s  g 
and  preserves.  Booklet  free.  Write.  j| 
Clyde  R. Terrell.  Naturalist.  Deit.HLOshkosh.W  o 

uuiuuiujiiiiitiiniiuuiuuiijjiijniruiiniiuHmiimnHKUiniHmDnniiniimirminmmTminmiRnaua^ 


Ask  Boies— He's  Got  ’Em-i 


i 

•4* 


Animals,  Birds, 
Poultry.  Pigeons, 
.  Pheasants,  Dogs, 
Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  and  bleeding  chart,  10c. 

BOIES  hook  oil  Rabbits,  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  illustrated,  tells  how  to  house, 
feed  and  care  for  them,  how  to  dress  and 
save  tiie  skin  and  many  receipts  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  flesh,  25c.  Book  on  Rats  and  MW. 
25c;  Cavies,  25c  BOIES  PET  STOCK  FARM, 
Box  235.  MWbrook.  N.  Y 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileace.  prevent  blow^ 
outs  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any  tire. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.  Ager's  wanted,  , 

Am er. Accessories  Go. . Dept.  1  Cincinnati  \ 


PADDLE  AND  PACK 
IN  THE  DOMINION 

(continued  from  page  647) 

conical,  brad  awl  teeth  half  way  throug 
my  forefinger.  This  time  I  put  in  a  gas 
When  we  pried  his  jaws  apart,  they  wer 
fully  nine  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  Such 
capacious  maw  looked  like  the  cavern  ir 
ferno,  but  kept  in  bounds  by  gag  law,  th 
disgorger  worked  out  the  spoon  barb  an 
his  majesty  was  released:  Tired,  sere,  an 
dejected,  he  floated  for  a  moment  with  hi 
back  fin  like  a  periscope.  Then  like  a  silt 
marine  he  dove  for  deep  water 


MACK  remarked,  “That’s  some  spor 
Now,  you  try  it.  Remember,  only  on 
cast.”  I  threw  the  line  on  the  horde 
between  the  onrushing  current  and  the  r< 
turning  eddy  so  it  fell  exactly  on  the  sam 
spot  as  before.  Then  came  the  same  sna) 
It  was  like  holding  a  matinee  and  evenin 
performance  of  the  same  drama,  with  onl 
a  shift  in  one  of  the  performers.  Th 
piece  was  so  well  rehearsed  that  Mack  d( 
dared  it  was  a  strike  from  the  same  on 
that  he  had  caught.  From  the  intensity  c 
the  rushes,  the  sullenness  with  which  h 
yielded  to  line  pressure,  the  desperate  el 
forts  at  the  surface  he  made  to  gain  a  slac 
which  would  permit  him  to  throw  the  spool 
he  went  through  his  part  with  as  much  ir 
tensity  of  feeling,  vim,  and  energy  as  h 
colleague.  But  on  the  scales  he  registere1 
only  twelve  pounds. 

Someone  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  ju: 
28  minutes  since  we  had  forgotten  abov 
that  dinner,  but  with  a  record — a  pound 
minute — we  had  had  sport  enough  for  tht1 
day.  It  was  worth  a  trip  in  the  Canadia 
wilderness  to  feel  the  electric  thrill  let  loos* 
Long  will  remain  in  memory  the  pictur 
that  was  painted  in  those  few  moments  c1 
suspense.  With  such  a  background  of  wif 
rushing  black  water,  rimmed  by  sheer  rocl 
glacier  polished,  and  crowned  with  popls 
and  the  pine,  a  scene  fresh  from  the  han' 
of  God  that  had  not  been  desecrated  by  ma: 
here  was  a  fitting  canvas  on  which  to  dt: 
pict  a  struggle  that  makes  the  nerve  enc 
ings  of  a  fisherman  tingle  with  delight.  | 
With  big  fish  should  also  go  big  game  am, 
indeed,  we  were  not  disappointed.  Bea 
deer,  caribou,  and  moose  abound,  so  wou! 
say  the  guide  hooks  if  there  were  ar1 
printed  concerning  this  region.  Not  Ion 
ago  a  moose  debated  the  right  of  way  wit1 
the  west  bound  express  near  our  friend- 
lodge  and  the  train  crew  had  juicy  steak 
to  prevent  waste  these  meatless  days.  * 
While  we  were  out  on  this  trip  a  blac1 
hear  visited  our  guide’s  cabin  home  an 
raised  a  rumpus  at  the  back  door.  Lav! 
rence,  the  guide,  had  trapped  a  fine  she  bef 
a  few  weeks  before  and  her  pelt  adorne 
the  cabin  walls.  Her  mate  had  followed  tfj 
scent  and  when  he  came  to  the  conclusici 
that  his  consort  was  in  the  cabin,  old  Bruij 
proceeded  to  smash  up  the  loose  boxes  pile 
at  the  end  of  the  shack  where  the  skin  w i 
stretched.  The  wife  sat  one  night  befoii 
the  cabin  door  with  a  rifle  across  her  If 
while  she  and  the  older  daughter  debate, 
how  the  girl  would  run  to  the  lake  wit 
the  baby  while  the  mother  would  cover  tl 
retreat  if  old  Bruin  broke  down  the  bam 
door.  After  demolishing  all  the  loose  mat- 
rial  about  the  house  and  scratching  at  tl 
logs  on  which  his  consort’s  hide  w  i 
stretched,  Bruin  gave  up  the  quest. 
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WHEN  we  got  away  from  the  haunts 
of  man  evidence  of  moose  began  to 
appear.  Now  and  then  a  meadow 
lovered  with  lush  grass  would  show  where 
I  they  had  fed  during  the  early  morning 
hours.  Altogether  we  saw  seven.  On  one 
occasion  we  surprised  a  cow  and  calf  as 
we  turned  a  point  of  land.  If  we  had  had 
j  firearms  it  would  have  been  like  shooting  a 
|  Durham  steer  in  a  pasture.  -  But  we  were 
quite  as  surprised  as  was  the  mother  and 
her  calf.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  get 
soma  pictures  of  moose  swimming  the  lake. 
As  our  canoes  were  entering  the  Seine  River 
from  Fox  Lake  the  head  canoe  started  a 
good  sized  bull.  He  trotted  around  the 
back  side  of  a  small  wooded  island  and 
made  across  the  river  just  behind  our  third 
boat.  If  our  flotilla  had  been  a  little  more 
separated  doubtless  he  would  have  taken  to 
the  lake  rather  than  to  cross  between  the 
boats,  but  we  missed  our  chance  to  drive 
him  to  deep  water  and  get  a  picture  of  Mack 
or  Lawrence  jumping  from  the  canoe  to 
take  a  ride  on  the  back  of  his  majesty  as 
•the  guides  do  on  the  Nepigon. 

A  big  bull  moose,  however,  has  a  weapon 
in  his  broad  palmated  horns  that  you  want 
to  keep  out  of  reach  of.  The  guide  some¬ 
times  mounts  a  swimming  moose,  landing 
just  back  of  his  neck,  where  the  animal  can¬ 
not  strike  the  rider  with  his  horns.  But  our 
quarry  turned  our  flank  and  we  missed  the 
chance  for  a  fine  photograph. 

I  One  morning  as  Tork  and  I  were  getting 
breakfast  a  big  bull  came  out  on  a  nearby 
point,  walking  deliberately  out  into  the  lily 
pads  to  feed.  His  magnificent  spread  of 
antlers  was  silhouetted  with  startling  dear¬ 
ness  against  the  mirrored  surface  of  the 
lake.  We  watched  him  for  some  minutes 
through  the  glass  before  he  caught  sight  of 
us.  While  we  were  eating  breakfast  that 
morning  Ben  discovered  a  big  dun  colored 
buck  limned  sharply  against  the  green  foli¬ 
age  of  the  forest.  Two  of  the  fellows  made 
through  the  woods  to  intercept  a  retreat  and 
if  possible  to  drive  him  into  the  lake  while 
another  pair  took  to  the  canoe  with  camera, 
but  before  the  rear  guard  arrived  he  van¬ 
ished  into  the  forest. 

SOME  of  the  bays  have  narrow  meadow 
lands  covered  with  luxuriant  grass. 
Wherever  these  occur,  evidence  of 
moose  is  abundant.  Often  these  bogs  are 
so  cut  up  with  tracks  that  one  would  think 
a  herd  of  cattle  had  been  pasturing  over  the 
meadow.  If  one  were  to  while  away  a  few 
(lays  at  such  feeding  grounds,  with  flashlight 
equipment  and  patience,  good  night  pictures 
could  be  secured  of  the  feeding  animals. 

We  were  in  the  wilderness  where  the  hand 
of  man  was  scarcely  evident  except  on  the 
trail  itself  until  we  reached  Steep  Rock 
Lake.  The  drear  and  desolated  shores  of 
burnt  and  ravished  forests  heralded  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  civilization.  As  we  rounded  the 
last  lap  of  the  ZigZag  on  Steep  Rock  Lake 
we  heard  the  yelp  of  a  bunch  of  curs.  The 
dogs  were  lined  up  on  a  narrow  spit  of  land 
barking  and  yelping  like  mad.  As  we  drew 
nearer  we  saw  they  were  hobbled,  each  of 
them  having  a  front  paw  tied  up  in  a  sling 
so  they  couldn’t  run  away.  The  next  turn 
disclosed  an  Indian  tepee,  the  silent  squaws 
sitting  in  the  entrance  way;  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  more  the  chug  of  the  exhaust  of  a 
motor  boat  told  us  that  our  communion  with 
Nature  in  all  the  sanctity  of  her  undefiled 
temples  was  at  an  end. 


The  Ide  1 
Garment  for 
the  Soldier 
Boys  in  the 
camps 
trenches. 
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PREVENTS  Colds  and  Chills 

without  bundling  or  obstructing  your  bodily  free¬ 
dom  when  outdoors.  Co  Pro  fits  your  needs — it  is 
a.  sightly,  sleeveless,  cold-resisting  garment  which 
gives  perfect  wind  protection  without  unnecessary 
weight. 

Can  he  rolled  into  a  package  eight  (8)  inches  long, 
two  (2)  inches  in  diameter  weighing  only  8  ounces. 

Keep  comfortable  with 

CO-PRO 

The  Great  Garment  for  the  Great  Outdoors 


Made  in  Olive,  Tan  or  Grey,  in  three 
(3)  sizes.  Small,  Medium  and  Larger. 
Endorsed  by  leading  sporting  author¬ 
ities.  On  sale  at  the  better  shops.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
$2.50,  mentioning  size  and  color  you 
want,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  Co-Pro 
postpaid 

The  Story  of  Co-Pro  is  embodied  in 
the  interesting  Sportsman’s  Look.  Free 
on  request. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com- 
i  pass  and  as  useful  to 
1  SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  _  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK¬ 
ING.  Whether  you 
walk  for  health, 
business  or  plea.~ 
ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GLTARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer, 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Send  postal  card  to  undersigned  for 
DESCRIPTIVE  and  PRICED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of 

RODS,  REELS  and 
ANGLING  BOOKS 

From  the  COLLECTION  of 

Dr.  James  A.  Henshall 

811  Dayton  St;,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


I'J?6  Baby”  ^Marnmerles*1  ReVOlVCf 

uJh Weapon.  Mmurtt  But  4* 
C«Ubr«  Cartridges  £^£50 


vOlfr  h&*  been  produced  to  -meet  the  ever 
Increasing  demand  for  a  revolver  that  would 
combine  email  aiae  and  lijrht  weight  with  tb« 
essential  features  of  Efn-ctowcy  mm4  ~ 
ability.  It  is  smell  in  sise.  yet  i* 
just  as  effective  and  serviceable 
as  the  most  expensive  weapon 
you  can  buy.  f.veryone  ‘ 
ilv«  ‘  ' 


/«“  our.  e.veryone  should 
pave  a  revolver  and  should  know  A 
bow  to  use  It,  and  there  is  no  " 

•afer  or  better  one  made  than 
thie.  A  great  feature  is  its  safety  action  ' 
that  guards  against  accidental  die-  — 

charge,  making  it  quite  safe  for  young  men" 

and  ladies.  The  illustration  gives  an  iaaa  of  — — — » 
Jta  appearance,  but  it  must  he  seen  and  used  to  be  thoronrMv  •nnM.i.i.rf  rw. 
ammunition  used  is  the  atandard  22-calibre  cartridge  oTt/nab iV^ny  ’  The 
c^ration  of  the  charging  mechanism  is  extremely  rap.d  and  abaolutelyTeiisbl^ 
•“  well  aimed  ahota  can  be  fired  in  aa  many  seconds.  The  revolver  ia^LJ  .«ii 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  DeDt.  717-54  W.  Lake  St.,  Lhic^O 


ESck  Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
vdltll  X1  IJS 11.  fur-bearing  animals 

vrQm  tji  1  j  •  ~  ,  *  in  large  numbers,  with  the 

New,  Folding,  Galvanized  STEEL  WIRE  TRAP 
Catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
uWrite  f°r  price  list,  and  free  bookfet  on 
best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 
J. Fe Gregory,  3319  Oregon  Ave.,  St.Louis.Mo 


Al. Ihss  Pork  Rind  Minnofef 


Oriental  Wiqqler  $125 
Little  Eqypt  Wiqqler  75V 

Mfg.  Bytj Porkgind  Strips  2ffjar. 
AI.  Fb ss  j|/l7li-1736  "feiumbus Pd.tfevdani 


NEW  BOOK  ON  ROPE  SPLICING 

USEFUL  KNOTS,  HITCHES,  SPLICES.  ETC. 

A  most  practical  handbook  giving:  com¬ 
plete  and  simple  directions  for  making 
all  the  most  useful  knots,  hitches, 
splices,  rigging,  etc.  Over  100 illustra¬ 
tions.  All  about  wire  rope  attachments, 
lashing,  blocks,  tackles,  etc.  87  He¬ 
raldic  knots  illustrated.  Of  great  value 
to  mechanics,  riggers,  campers,  boat¬ 
men,  Price  20c  postpaid. 

JOHNSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 

Department  717 

54  W.  LAKE  ST.  CHICAGO 


plied. 


Make  your  Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  visible  by  night.  Emits 
rays  of  LIGHT  in  dark.  The  darker  the  better.  Easily  ap- 
Anyone  can  do  it.  Three  sizes— 25c,  60c  and  $1,  postpaid. 

lOM  CiilTU  /'A  1  \ _ .  -7  1-7  c,  VI V _ .  T  1  .  .71  . 


\  n,„,  n  -  J  ,  J  i  J.-  i  1 1 1  t  T.  Ct ul,  uvv.  dlid  Oi,  DdmUdlU. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  L)ept.  7  I  7.  64  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


Raise  Hares  For  Us 

Immense  profits  easily  and  quickly  made. 
We  furnish  stock  and  pay  $2.00  each  and 
►expressage  when  three  months  old.  Con¬ 
tracts.  booklet,  etc..  10c.  Nothing  free. 
Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  Dept.  9,  Aurora, 
Colorado. 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Here’s  your  chance  to  be  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn 
easily  at  home  by  mail  from  world’s  champions 
Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Burns. Free  book  tells 
you  bow.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  revealeji. 
Don’t  delay,  tie  strong  and  healthy.  Handle  bl£ 
men  with  ease.  Writs  today.  State  your  ag«. 
Farmer  Burn<>  7068  Samge  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME  BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By  George  Bird  Grinnell 


This  large  and  profusely  illustrated 
volume  covers  the  whole  field  of  upland 
shooting  in  America.  It  deals  with  the 
birds  followed  hy  the  upland  shooter  with 
dog  and  gun,  and  gives  practically  every¬ 
thing  that  is  known  about  the  woodcock, 
the  snipe,  all  the  North  American  quail, 
grouse  and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  its 
scheme : 

Part  1 _ life  histories  of  upland  game 

birds;  many  portraits. 


and  also 


Part  II — Upland  shooting, 
guns,  loads,  dogs,  clothing. 

Part  III — Shooting  of  the  future, 

mixed  grouse,  quail,  etc. 

There  are  life-like  colored  plates  of 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  and  48  other 
full-page  plates,  with  many  line  cuts  in 
the  text. 


The  book  is  really  the  last  word  on 
upland  shooting,  and  this  is  what  some 
of  the  authorities  think  of  it: 


"It  is,  I  think,  a  model  of  woat  such 
a  hook  should  be— hut  so  seldom  is.  it 
is  indeed,  much  more  than  a  treatise  on 
field  sports,  for  it  furnishes  such  full  and 
excellent  life  histories  of  the  birds  of 
which  it  treats  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library  devoted  to  pure  ornith¬ 
ology.  "—William  Brewster.  Cambridge. 

very  complete  monograph  for  sports¬ 
men  and  naturalists  .  .  .  with  aucedotes. 
of  his  own  and  others  .  .  .  The  book  will 
be  enjoyed  not  only  by  sportsmen,  but  by 
the  general  reader.” — Sun.  New  York. 

**An  important,  thoroughly  reliable  and 
well  written  book;  a  work  that  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  pleasure  by  sports¬ 
men  The  work  is  the  first  complete  one 

of  its  kind."— Boston  Globe  . 

"This  volume  is  especially  welcome— a 
treat  to  every  man  who  loves  to  tramp  the 
uplands  with  dog  and  gun."— Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago. 


This  hook  is  a  companion  volume  to 
American  Duck  Shooting,  and  the  two 
cover  practically  the  whole  subject  of 
field  shooting  with  the  shotgun  in  North 
America. 


Illustrated,  cloth.  About  575  pages. 
Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 


For  Sale  hy 


Forest  &  Stream  Pub.  Co. 


9  East  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 


A  REAL  DUCK  CALL 

$1.00  at  your  Dealer,  or  by  mail  from  us 
if  he  cannot  supply  you. 

N.  C.  HANSEN  CO.,  Zimmerman,  Minn. 


i 


& 


Herman 
Style  156 

Heavy  Tan 
Lotus  Uppers 

For  Civilians 


ALL-AMERICA 

CHAMPIONSHIP 


(continued  from  page  655) 


☆ 


is  not  as  fast  as  she  will  be  later  but,  like 
all  of  the  dogs  that  Armstrong  handles, 
she  is  bold  and  stylish  on  her  game  and  a 
free  independent  worker.  She  is  owned 
bv  Miss  du  Pont. 


☆ 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


!  ☆ 


☆ 


☆ 


☆ 


☆ 


OUTDOOR  men,  whether 
they’re  working  or  play¬ 
ing,  find  Herman  U.  S.  Army 
Shoes  100  per  cent  efficient. 

They  are  ideal  for  the  mo¬ 
torist,  the  cross-country 
walker  and  the  camper — just 
as  they  are  indispensable  to 
the  thousands  of  railway 
men,  postmen  and  others  of 
like  duties  who  wear  Her¬ 
mans  exclusively. 

They  are  for  sensible  men  who 
respect  their  feet  and  insist  on 
clothing  them  properly  under  all 
conditions. 

Scientific  construction  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  Munson  foot-form  lasts — as 
required  for  U.  S.  army  men — plus 
the  use  of  top-grade  leathers  and 
fittings,  gives  Herman  Shoes  the 
comfort  and  wear  that  distinguishes 
fine  footwear  from  ordinary. 


☆ 


☆ 


■6 


☆ 


fir 


Sold  in  8,000  retail  stores.  If  you 
are  not  near  one,  we  will  fit  you 
correctly  and  quickly  through  our 
MAIL  ORDER  DEP’T  at  Boston 


JOS.  M.  HERMAN  SHOE  CO. 

810  Albany  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Amateur  Stakes 

ONE  of  the  features  of  the  club’s  trials 
are  the  amateur  stakes  in  which  the 
dogs  are  handled  by  their  owners  or 
their  friends,  professional  handlers  not 
being  permitted  to  compete.  This  stake 
was  won  by  Eldorado,  who  then  went  on 
and  won  the  open  all  age  stake.  In  the 
amateur  event  he  was  handled  by  J.  E. 
Ray,  in  the  open  all  age  by  J.  M.  Avent. 
Eldorado  is  a  dog  that  knows  all  the  ways 
of  the  prairie  chicken  and  his  keen  nose 
and  sense  of  location  enables  him  to  han¬ 
dle  his  birds  with  consummate  wisdom 
He  is  a  game  puppy  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  any  sportsman  who  loves  to  shooi 
and  as  he  ages  will  enter  the  field  tria 
arena  a  dangerous  competitor.  He  is 
owned  by  Fred  Hamilton,  of  Omaha,  Ne 
braska,  a  practical  sportsman,  who  ha: 
been  a  patron  of  field  trials  for  many  year 
and  one  of  the  best  posted  men  in  th 
country  on  everything  pertaining  to  neb 
shooting  and  field  trials. 

To  bring  together  for  competition  ove 
one  hundred  dogs  from  all  over  the  Unit 
ed  States  and  to  see  that  they  are  correcl 
ly  entered,  their  pedigrees  properly  cert: 
fied  to,  and  to  handle  the  competition  da 
after  day  for  a  week  or  more,  is  no  sma 
task.  Dr.  T.  Benton  King,  Secretary  c 
the  All-American  Field  Trial  Club,  hi 
demonstrated  repeatedly  what  he  was  c; 
pable  of  doing  along  these  lines,  and  gre: 
credit  is  due  to  him  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Ee 
lows,  president  of  the  club,  for  the  at 
mirable  manner  in  which  the  trials  we: 
conducted.  They  have  earned  the  coni 
dence  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  fiel 
trial  world. 


THE  BROADBILL  CALL 


TRM^ritE 


FUHSTEN 


INVENT 


SOMETHING.  It  May 
Bring  Wealth.  Send  Postal 
for  Free  Book.  Tells  what 
to  invent  and  bow  to  obtain  a  patent.  Send 
sketch  for  Free  Opinion  and  Advice.  References. 
Dun,  Bradstreet  and  Washington  Mechanics  Bank. 
TALBERT  &  TALBERT,  4762  Talbert  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Flarhet  Reports, 

Supply  Catalog, 

Came  Lows, 

1  Trappers  Guide  St 

_ *  Shipping  Tags 

w-^This  19  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  , 
Y  years  for  trappers  and  fur  shippers  ever 
j  known.  More  furs  needed— fewer  men  to 
trap.  Get  ready  early  for  big  money. 

Look  over  your  traps  and  suppbes  now. 
Get  our  FREE  BOOK— Supply  Catalog, 

Game  Laws andTrappingSecrets— all  three 
in  one  book.  Shows  furs  in  natural  col- 
ors.  F actory  prices  on  traps,  smokers, 
etc.  Write  today— sure! 

FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO. 
of  the  International  Fur  Exchange 


524 

Funsten 

Bldg. 


St.  Louis, mo.1 


CONDITIONING  DOGS 

THE  opening  of  the  shooting  season 
at  hand  and  sportsmen  are  particular 
warned  that  good  field  work  can  be  e: 
pected  only  from  dogs  that  are  housed 
sweet,  clean  kennels  where  there  is  an  u 
failing  supply  of  fresh  air  uncontaminab! 
by  vile  smells  or  disagreeable  odoi 
Their  rations  should  be  carefully  reg 
lated  and  in  preparing  for  the  hunti: 
season  it  is  well  to  accustom  the  dogs  f 
several  weeks  to  sound  food  like  Sprat  ■ 
dog  cakes,  reinforced  with  fresh  meat 
a  moderate  allowance  of  good  milk.  Den! 
pepsinated  condition  pill  three  times  a  d;, 
both  before  the  season  and  while  the  do: 
are  being  worked,  will  go  a  long  way  J 
keeping  them  in  good  condition.  Many  i 
the  famous  field  trial  handlers  who  cob 
pete  in  the  big  events  all  over  the  count? 
use  these  pills  to  improve  the  scenti 
powers  of  their  dogs.  They  are  mistaki 
in  their  belief  that  this  remedy  stimula- 
the  powers  of  scent,  for  there  is  nothn 
known  to  medical  science  that  will  do  j 
The  condition  pills  simply  tone  up  If 
stomach  and  a  dog  with  a  sweet,  healb 
stomach  can  use  his  nose  to  advantage. 


November,  191b 
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FISH  FOR  UNCLE  SAM  ANGLING  CONTEST 

FOREST  AND  STREAM’S  APPEAL  TO  ITS  THOUSANDS  OF  READERS  TO  CONTRIBUTE  THEIR 
ANGLING  KNOWLEDGE  AS  A  WAR-WINNING  MEASURE  HAS  MET  WITH  POPULAR  APPROVAL 


THOUSANDS  of 
anglers  are  today 
wearing  this  For¬ 
est  and  Stream  Fish 
for  Uncle  Sam  button. 
Have  you  got  yours? 
If  not,  send  for  it  at 
once  and  take  part  in 
this  big  national  food  conservation  cam¬ 
paign  to  catch  and  eat  more  fish  and  save 
the  products  of  the  land.  By  participating 
you  may  capture  $25.00  in  cash  and  a 
Forest  and  Stream  medal. 

For  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  in¬ 
terest  in  angling  for  Black  Bass,  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  most  scientific  skillful  meth¬ 
ods  for  his  capture  by  artificial  lures, 
Forest  and  Stream  will  give  a  Forest  and 
Stream  medal  and  $25.00  in  cash  for  the 
largest  (in  weight,  length  and  girth )  small 
mouth  black  bass  caught  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

For  the  largest  (in  weight,  length  and 
girth)  small  mouth  black  bass  caught  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  a  Forest 
and  Stream  medal  together  with  $25.00 
will  also  be  given. 

For  the  largest  (in  weight,  length  and 
girth)  large  mouth  black  bass  caught 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  a 
Forest  and  Stream  medal  and  $25.00  in 
cash;  also  a  Forest  and  Stream  medal  and 
$25.00  in  cash  for  the  largest  (in  weight, 
length  and  girth)  large  mouth  black  bass 
caught  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 


The  Conditions  Governing  This  Contest 
Are  as  Follows  : 

First — The  Contest  is  open  to  everyone; 
men,  women,  or  children. 

Second — Black  Bass  caught  anywhere 
with  any  rod,  reel  and  artificial  bait  are 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  contest. 

Third— Contestants  must  use  the  blank 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  or  an 
exact  copy.  This  must  be  attested  to  by 
two  witnesses  szvorn  to  before  a  Notary 
Public  and  his  seal  affixed. 

Fourth — All  fish  must  be  weighed  on 
tested  scales  and  measurements  taken  from 
lower  jaw  to  tip  of  tail. 

Fifth — The  weight,  length  and  girth; 
date  caught  and  manufacturer’s  name  of 
rod,  reel  and  lure  used  in  taking  the  fish, 
must  be  specified.  All  entries  properly  at¬ 
tested  to  must  be  mailed  to  the  Fish  Con¬ 
test  Editor,  Forest  and  Stream,  9  East 
40 th  Street,  New  York  City,  on  or  before 
November  1,  1918. 

Sixth— Fish  caught  from  state  or  pri¬ 
vate  hatcheries  not  allowed  in  thils  contest. 

Seventh — In  the  event  of  there  being 
two  or  more  black  bass,  each  properly  en¬ 
tered  in  this  contest,  that  weigh  exactly 
the  same  in  pounds,  ounces  and  fractions, 
and  measure  the  same  in  girth  and  length, 
and  these  black  bass  prove  to  be  larger 
and  weigh  more  than  any  other  black  bass 
entered  in  their  particular  class,  each  con¬ 
testant  entering  one  of  said  fish  will  be 
awarded  a  prize  of  $25.00  and  a  Forest 
and  Stream  medal. 


DON’T  FORGET  THE 
CLOSING  DATE! 

FOREST  AND  STREAM’S 

“Fish  for  Uncle  Sam”  prize  contest 
closes  Friday,  November  1,  1918. 

Properly  attested  entry  blank  cover¬ 
ing  catch  of  large  or  small-mouthed 
bass,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  this 
contest,  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 

i 

date  mentioned — 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  1,  1918 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  hereby  swear  to  statement  signed  by  me  before  two  witnesses  and  a  notary 
public. 

Black  Bass . . 

State  if  large  or  small  mouth. 

Weight . Length . Girth . 

When  caught . Where . 

Rod  used . Reel . . . 

Line  . Lure . . 

Give  Mfgrs.  names  of  each  and  full  specifications. 

Caught  by  (Signed) . 

Street  . 

City  . State.  .. 

Witnessed  by:  (Give  names  and  addresses) 

1  . . . 

2  . 

Sworn  to  before  me  this . day  of 

Notary  Public . ' . 
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SHOT  GUNS 

AND  FALL  SPORTING  GOODS 


Catalogue  No.  77,  containing  200  pages,  describing  all  Fall  Goods 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  partly  cover  expense 

SHOVERLING,  DALY  &  GALES 

302  Broadway,  New  York 


HERE’S  A  TREAT  FOR  ANGLERS 


NESSMUK  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 


Nessmuk 


TRADE  MARK-REGISTERED 


We  have  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  market  the  Fishing  Tackle 
recommended  by  “N#ESSMUK”  in  his  book  on  ‘‘WOODCRAFT” — 
new  edition  now  ready  $1.00  a  copy.  We  give  herewith  a  description 
of  articles  now  available.  Anglers  will  find  all  goods  under  the 
“NESSMUK”  Trade  Mark  are  the  very  best  obtainable  at  the  prices 
and  are  particularly  effective  and  useful  for  the  different  purposes 
for  which  they  are  made. 


SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS 

Semi-handmade  of  Selected  Imported  Bamboo.  Each  Rod  lias  an  extra  tip  and  is  put  up  in  a  cloth  covered  wood 
form  and  bag.  Rods  are  wound  by  hand  and  finished  with  several  coats  of  Special  Rod  Varnish.  Made  in  four  patterns. 
No.  N.  T.  L.  Light  Fly — length.  8V2  ft.;  weight,  about  4%  oz. — For  Trout  Brook  Angling. 

No.  N.  T.  H.  Heavy  Fly — length,  9 ft.  ;  weight,  about  5%  oz. — For  Trout  Lake  and  for  Black  Bass. 

No.  N.  B.  Bait  Rod — length,  IV2  ft.;  weight,  about  7%  oz. — For  Trolling  and  Stillfishing. 

No.  N.  B.  C.  Bait.  Caster — length.  5^2  ft.;  about  5%  oz. — Short  butt,  long  tip  with  Agate  1st  Guide  and  Tips. 

$12.00  Each. 


BUCKTAIL  SPINNERS— For  All  Came  Fish 

Made  of  Untrimmed  Bucktall  Hair,  superior  to  any  other  material  for  the  making  of  lures  of  this  type.  Finished  at 
the  top  with  a  little  gold  plated  metal  Spinner  which  adds  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Bait. 


MADE  IN  THREE  STYLES.  TWO  SIZES. 

Brown — Hair  Wings  with  Red  Silk  Body. 
Grayish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body. 
Blackish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body 


SPECIAL  PATTERNS  TO  ORDER. 


Bass — on  Sizes  1/0  O'Shaughnessy  Hooks,  each .  50c. 

Trout — on  Size  6  O'Shaughnessy  Hooks,  each .  40c. 


FROG  GANG 

Made  of  Highest  Quality  Imported  Hand  Filed  Hollow  Point  Sproat  Hooks,  and  Best  Double  Imported  Selected 
Spanish  Gut. 

Lower  Hook,  Size  1/0:  center  Hook,  Size  1,  placed  1  inch  above  the  lower  one  and  at  right  angle  to  same;  top 

Hook,  a  small  lip  Hook . each  30o. 


WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS 


By  Chester  A.  Reed 

Is  a  book  written  especially  for  sportsmen  as  a  concise  guide 
to  the  identification  of  game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Over  one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faithfully  de¬ 
picted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable 
idea  of  their  habits  and  tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  water-color  paintings  by  the  author,  whose  books 
on  birds  and  flowers  have  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever 
published  in  this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving  houses  in  the 
country  and  the  whole  typography  is  such  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  any  book.  The  cover  is  a  very  attractive  and  unique  one, 
a  reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of  a  boa  con¬ 
strictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game  birds.  Price,  60  cents. 
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THE  UTAH  DUCK 
SICKNESS 

ABOUT  eight  years  ago  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  serious  loss  by  some 
mysterious  disease  of  great  numbers 
of  wild  ducks  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  In 
this  general  neighborhood,  and  especially 
on  the  marshes  which  border  the  rivers 
draining  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  vast 
numbers  of  water  birds  have  their  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  and  it  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  such  breeding  grounds  and  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall  when  the  season 
was  dry,  and  the  level  of  the  streams  low, 
that  great  numbers  of  dead  ducks  were 
first  noticed.  To  be  sure,  sick  ducks  had 
been  frequently  seen  at  different  points  on 
the  Jordan  River  and  in  the  Bear  River 
marshes  for  many  years  before  that,  but  in 
1910  the  ducks  died  by  thousands  and  their 
remains  were  so  numerous  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  they  were  suffering  from  some 
epidemic  and  to  create  a  local  prejudice 
against  killing  and  eating  ducks.  That 
year  the  local  gun  clubs  were  not  open. 
With  the  fall  rains,  however,  fewer  sick 
ducks  were  seen  and  presently  all  ducks 
disappeared  in  migration. 

In  T911  the  trouble  was  much  less  seri¬ 
ous,  though  great  numbers  of  dead  ducks 
were  seen,  about  which  much  alarm  was 
felt.  In  1912  and  1913  things  were  very 
bad  and  in  the  early  autumn  of  both  these 
years  something  like  45.000  ducks  were 
collected  and  buried.  In  some  places 
trenches  were  dug  in  which  the  birds  were 
placed;  at  others  piles  were  made  of  the 
dead  ducks  which  were  covered  with 
rushes. 

In  the  year  1914  there  was  less  loss,  and 
in  19  r  5 — which  was  unusually  dry — still 
less. 

This  disease  has  appeared  in  many  places 
in  the  west  and  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  ducks.  In  1891  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  saw  at 
Owen’s  Lake,  dead  grebes  which  he  esti¬ 
mated  to  number  35,000;  and  during  the 
years  1909  and  1910  and  1913,  many  thou¬ 
sand  ducks  died  on  other  shallow  lakes  in 
California.  Not  only  have  thirty-six  spe¬ 
cies  of  birds  been  found  affected  by  this 
sickness,  but  muskrats,  frogs  and  certain 
insects  are  killed  by  it.  Grebes,  gulls, 
terns,  pelicans,  geese  and  shore  birds  have 
been  found  suffering,  and  even  certain  land 
birds,  like  the  magpie,  yellow-headed  black¬ 
bird  and  cliff  swallow. 

In  1914  Dr.  Alexander  Wetmore,  As¬ 
sistant  Biologist  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
began  to  study  this  sickness,  working  on 
the  Salt  Lake  and  California  expanses, 
where  the  disease  seemed  most  deadly.  His 
studies  have  been  completed  and  his  full 
and  excellent  report  has  been  published. 

V  hen  this  disease  first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  a  number  of  theories  were  suggested 
as  to  what  caused  it.  Superficially  the  dis¬ 
ease  presents  certain  resemblances  to  bird 
cholera,  but  a  thorough  examination  of 
specimens  showed  that  it  was  not  this. 
Other  experiments  demonstrated  that  it 
was  not  transmissible,  either  by  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  blood  or  by  association,  or 
even  by  eating  the  flesh  of  birds  that  had 
died. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  birds  had  been 
poisoned  by  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid 
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waste  from  the  great  smelters  near  Salt 
Lake  City,  but  experiments  with  this  acid 
showed  that  it  was  practically  without  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  birds.  A  number  of  other  ex¬ 
planations  were  shown  to  be  insufficient 
to  account  for  this  great  destruction  of 
birds. 

The  cause  of  the  duck  sickness  in  Utah 
and  elsewhere  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  poisoning  by  alkali — as  the  term  al¬ 
kali  is  used  in  the  western  country.  After 
he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  Dr.  Wetmore  followed  up  his 
studies  by  a  series  of  experiments  on 
healthy  birds  with  chlorides,  calcium  and 
t  magnesium,  and  found  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  practicable  to  cause  the  duck  sick¬ 
ness  through  the  medium  of  these  salts. 

The  irrigation  of  the  fertile  Salt  Lake 
Valley  has  greatly  decreased  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  streams  running  into  the 
Salt  Lake,  and  in  ordinary  years,  when 
the  water  is  all  taken  out  of  the  streams 
above,  there  is  little  or  no  flow  into  the 
lake  from  the  rivers.  Thus,  the  marshes 
on  the  lake  front  are  becoming  dry  and 
great  expanses  of  marsh  and  mud  flat  are 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  evaporation.  Capillary  attraction 
draws  the  salts  of  the  mud  to  the  surface 
and  concentrates  them  there.  In  certain 
winds  the  water  is  blown  into  the  bays  and 
is  so  much  raised  that  it  flows  across 
these  drying  flats  and  as  it  flows  it  takes 
into  solution  the  salts  on  the  surface  of 
the  mud.  With  the  overflowing  water  are 
quantities  of  seeds  and  beetles,  bugs  and 
spiders,  washed  out  of  crevices  and  holes 
in  the  dry  and  cracking  soil.  The  ducks 
follow  the  water  to  eat  this  food  and  with 
the  food  take  in  a  great  quantity  of  the 
water  saturated  with  these  poisonous  salts 
which,  in  a  short  time,  render  them  help¬ 
less. 

Birds  seriously  afflicted  with  the  duck 
sickness  suffer  from  partial  paralysis  of 
the  nerve  centers  controlling  the  muscular 
system.  After  a  time,  the  birds  can  no 
longer  fly.  Gradually  the  paralysis  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  legs.  Birds  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  body  on  the  legs — to  walk — may 
still  be  able  to  swim.  Very  long-legged 
birds,  like  the  avocet  and  the  black-necked 
stilt,  soon  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  and 
are  obliged  to  sit  on  the  full  length  of  the 
tarsus.  After  the  duck  has  lost  its  power 
of  flying  and  walking  it  soon  loses  control 
over  its  head  and  neck  and  unless  treated 
will  die. 

Ducks  very  badly  affected,  so  much  so 
in  fact  as  to  be  helpless,  almost  incapable 
of  movement,  usually  recover  when  given 
plenty  of  moderately  fresh  water  to  drink. 
W<Jien  the  marshes  are  full  of  good  water 
there  are  usually  no  sick  ducks,  and  if 
there  have  been  sick  ducks  and  the  bays 
become  filled  with  fresh  water  those  that 
have  been  affected  recover  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  evident  then  that  there  are  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  dealing  with  this  sickness. 
One  is  by  increasing  the  summer  Water 
of  the  streams.  Another  by  draining  the 
affected  areas  and  the  third  is  by  collect¬ 
ing  the  rick  birds  and  treating  them  by 
hand.  This  last,  to  be  sure,  is  a  slow  and 
more  or  less  expensive  method,  yet  it  is 
quite  effective.  Dr.  Wetmore  gives  a  table 
of  seven  species,  including  1,211  individuals 
treated,  of  which  284  ducks,  or  23  per  cent, 
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FILL  IN  THIS 

—  COUPON  AND  . 

MAIL  IT  TODAY 

"Stir  g’ljubrrt  Shipper."  Is  a  reliable  and  accur¬ 
ate  Market  report  and  price  list,  issued  at  every 
change  in  the  Fur  Market.  It  is  something  more  than  merely 
“something  to  read.”  It  is  the  advisor,  friend  and  sign  post  to  the 
right  road  to  reliable  market  information  and  accurate  market  quota¬ 
tions.  "®ljr  &ljubrrt  Shipper"  is  received  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trap¬ 
pers  and  Fur  shippers  all  over  North  America.  Never  was  a  serious 
misstatements  of  facts  published  in  "QJIie  Sljubrrt  &Ijtpprr"  and  this  charac¬ 
ter  of  accuracy  and  reliability  has  demonstrated  that  such  information  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  trapper  and  Fur  shipper.  You  should 
read  “ulljr  &ljubrrt  Shipper" — we  want  your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

Fillin  the  Above  Coupon  NOW  and  Mail  it— AT  ONCE 


Q  .  S 


_  H  U  B  t  k.  1  ,  INC. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN  RAW  PURS 

XSXT  W.  AUSTIN  AVE.  -  CHICAGO,  U.S  A 

1  liiJMHM 


Russell's  “Ike 
altori 


Study  that  cross-section-four 
layers  of  leather  between  you  oB 
and  the  trail  give  full  protec- 
tion  without  extra  weight  of  ■ 
stiff  sole- leather  sole.  The  _ 
lightest  boot  ever  made  for  hard  M 
service.  Stands  the  gaff— and  m 
keeps  your  feet  dry.  Special  * 
chrome  waterproofed  cowhide,  jp 
chocolate  color,  with  sole  piece 
of  wonderful  Maple  Pac  hide  ^ 
that  outwears  sole  leather.  ^ 
Note  our  patent  “Never  W 
Rip’’  watershed  seams—  ^ 
no  stitches  to  lead  water 

in  to  your  ^ 
foot.  f  " 


It’s  the  boot  for  still  hunters,  bird  hunters,  fishermen 
and  all-around  “hikers.”  Made  to  your  measure,  any 
height. 

Write  for  Complete  Catalogue  “M” — Free 

W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 

Berlin,  Wis. 


A  BOOK  OF  BOOKS 


BUNGALOWS,  CAMPS  AND 
MOUNTAIN  HOUSES 

Containing  a  large  variety  of  designs  by  many 
architects,  many  of  which  are  suitable  only  for 
summer  use  while  others  are  adapted  for  perma¬ 
nent  residence.  Camps,  hunting  lodges  and  log 
cabins  are  also  presented,  suggesting  designs  for 
vacation  dwellings  in  woods  and  mountains. 
Compiled  by 

WILLIAM  PHILLIPS  COMSTOCK 
With  an  article  by 

C.  E.  SCHERMERHORN,  A.A.I.A.,  Architect 
Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  &  STREAM  (BOOK  DEP’T) 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

—  Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

I  make  myself  hear,  after  being  deaf  for  25 
years,  with  these  Artificial 
Ear  Drums.  I  wear  them 
day  ami  night.  They  are 
perfectly  comfortable.  No 
one  sees  them.  Write  me 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  true 
story,  how  I  got  deaf  and  Medicated 
how  I  make  you  hear.  Ad-  Ear  Drum 
dress  Pat.  Nov.  3,  190S 

GEO.  P.  WAY,  Artificial  Ear  Drum  Co.  (Inc.)  117  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  M. 


Here’s  the  Book  You  Want! 


This  is  the  one  book  you  need  if  you  are  going  camping 
or  like  to  read  of  camp  life. 

Written  by  experts,  “The  Camper’s  Own  Book’’  treats  the 
camping  subject  in  a  thorough  and  practical  manner. 


NOTE  THIS  LIST  OF  CONTENTS: 

The  Benefits  of  Recreation.  The  Camp-Fire.  “Horse  Sense” 
In  The  Woods.  Comfort  in  Camp.  Outfits  (Suggestions  for 
Hunting  Outfits).  Grub-Lists.  Canoes  and  Canoeing.  Animal 
Packing.  What  to  Do  If  Lost.  The  Black  Bass  and  Its  Ways. 
About  Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout.  Pointers  for  Anglers.  The 
Rifle  in  the  Woods. 


PRICE  DELIVERED 


( PAPER  COVER  50  CENTS 
|  CLOTH  COVER  $1.00 


Forest  &  Stream,  (K)  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


that  for  just  10  cents  a  day 
you  can  give  a  child  to  France? 


The  men  of  France  have  died  lighting  our  battles. 

The  women  and  children  of  France  are  left  to  bear  the  burden. 

$36.50  a  year,  added  to  the  small  allowance  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  will  save  a  child  for  the  new  France.  Will  you  subscribe 
$  .10  a  day 
3.00  a  month 

36.50  a  year;  payable  monthly,  quarterly  or  yearly 

Every  penny  of  the  money  collected  goes  to  the  children.  Expenses 
are  paid  from  a  separate  fund. 

Prove  your  patriotism  by  helping  immediately,  practically  and  personally,  our 
ally,  France. 

Ten  Cents  a  day  means  liftle  to  you.  When  a  grateful  letter  comes  from  some 
little  child  in  France  vou  will  know  how  much  it  means  there. 


$  .10  keeps  a  child  1  day 
3.00  “  “  44  1  mo. 

36.50  “  “  “  1  yr. 

73.00  “  44  44  2  yrs. 

1  pledge  (  $36.50  for 

myself  7 

to  give  ($ . for. 


Date 
hoy 


girl 


aged....  in  its  own  home  for....  years 
..children  in  their  own  homes  for.. ..years 


1  enclose  herewith  '$. 


part  payment  for  the  above  and  pledge  myself 
total 


to  give  the  remainder  in . payments 

l  promise  to  give  the  same  amount  next  year. 

7  wish  to  know  the  riame  and  address  of  the  child  or  children. 


CROSS  OUT 
THE  PARA¬ 
GRAPHS 
.YOU 'DON’T 
ACCEPT 


Signed  . . . 

Address  . 

Checks  should  be  drawn  to  “THE  FATHERLESS  CHILDREN  OF  FRANCE  COMMITTEE” 
and  mailed  to  the  Chicago  Treasurer,  DAVID  R.  FORGAN,  Room  741  Fine  Arts  Building, 
Chicago 

Licensed  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  Illinois.  License  No  68. 

Write  for  particulars 

741  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 

THE  FATHERLESS  CHILDREN  OF  FRANCE 

CHICAGO  COMMITTEE 


FOREST  &  STREAM 

ART  COVERS 

READY  FOR  FRAMING 


By  Subscribing  Now  to  Forest  &  Stream  at  the  regular 
yearly  rate  of  $2.00  you  can  secure  a  magnificent 
colored  reproduction  of  the  “Osthaus”  Dog  Painting  as 
reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  Mounted 
on  Art-Board  ready  for  framing— regular  retail  price  50 
cents—  FREE  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest  & 
Stream. 

No  extra  charge  for  Canadian  Orders 

FOREST  &  STREAM 

9  EAST  40th  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


died,  and  927  ducks,  or  77  per  cent,  re¬ 
covered. 

In  connection  with  his  investigations  of 
the  duck  sickness  Dr.  Wetmore  placed 
aluminum  bands  on  the  legs  of  about  a 
thousand  ducks  that  had  been  cured  and 
set  free  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  River.  These 
bands  are  light  and  are  little  affected  by 
salt  or  alkaline  water,  and  each  one  bears 
a  number  and  a  request  to  notify  the  De¬ 
partment-  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington, 
if  the  bird  is  killed.  In  the  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  these  birds  were  set 
free,  170  of  the  labels  have  been  returned. 
Some  of  the  birds  were  killed  close  to 
where  they  were  freed,  but  under  circum- 1 
stances  that  indicated  that  they  had  fully 
recovered.  Others  came  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  the  Mexican  border,  from 
Canada,  and  from  a  point  in  Missouri. 

Useful  scientific  information  has  been 
derived  from  what  is  known  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  these  banded  ducks  and  sports¬ 
men  or  others  who  may  kill  such  handed 
birds  are  urged  to  send  full  reports  of  the 
facts  to  the  Biological  Survey,  giving 
number  of  the  band  and  date  and  place  of 
capture. 


A  WOLF’S  EXPENSIVE 
MEAL 

THE  article  on  the  sperm  whale  in  the 
May  Forest  and  Stream  has  called 
forth  the  following  interesting  com¬ 
munication  from  Captain  A.  Hasselborg,  a 
correspondent  in  Juneau,  Alaska.  The  in¬ 
formation  asked  for  has  been  supplied  by 
letter.  With  regard  to  discoveries  of 
masses  of  alleged  ambergris,  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  our  natural  history 
editor  has  several  times  been  consulted 
by  more  or  less  excited  individuals  bring¬ 
ing  bits  of  soap,  hardened  grease,  soft 
clinkers,  or  refuse  from  the  Barren  Island 
rendering  plant,  which  they  had  picked  up 
on  the  Long  Island  beach  and  had  taken 
for  the  precious  product  of  the  spe'rm 
whale.  Once,  however,  a  piece  of  the 
genuine  substance  is  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  seacoast  near  New  York. 

“Editor  Forest  and  Stream : — I  have 
just  read  your  article  on  the  sperm  whale, 
and  was  interested  in  your  statement  that 
ambergris  is  worth  about  $500  per'  pound. 
Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  who  is  a 
buyer  of  it?  Some  years  ago  I  was  doing 
some  natural  history  prospecting  at  the 
head  of  Glacier  Bay.  At  the  last  beach 
where  there  is  any  life  or  vegetation  a 
wolf  was  on  shore.  An  Indian  who  also 
happened  to  be  there  seal  hunting  got 
ahead  of  me,  and  found  a  30  lb.  7ump#  of 
ambergris;  the  wolf  had  eaten  a  pound  or 
two.  I  brought  a  sample  in  to  a  druggist 
who  knows  the  stuff.  He  admitted  it  was 
ambergris,  but  said  there  was  no  longer 
any  market  for  it.  He  may  have  got  it 
cheap  later  on ;  I  haven’t  seen  the  Indian 
since.  I  have  been  following  the  salt 
water  25  years,  and  know  of  some  funny 
finds  of  what  was  not  ambergris,  but  am 
quite  sure  this  was  the  real  stuff.  Sperm 
whales  are  quite  common  up  this  coast.  I 
believe  they  mostly  eat  large  fish,  etc.,  up 
here.  Our  common  whale  is  the  hump¬ 
back.  They  seem  to  feed  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  on  herring.” 
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ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

old-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 
Yi  size,  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
years  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
King  City,  Mo. 


INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 

tail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


AUTO  LOCKS,  VULCANIZERS,  DIMMERS. 

Cheap;  write  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  195H,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  WEATHER 
with  our  new  1919  carburetors.  34  miles  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Use  cheapest  gasoline  or  half  kerosene. 
Increased  power.  Styles  for  any  motor.  Very 
slow  on  high.  Attach  it  yourself.  Big  profits  to 
agents.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  30  days’  trial. 
Air  Friction  Carburetor  Co.,  550  Madison,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  unnec.;  de¬ 
tails  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  ME.  I 

furnish  magnificent,  young  thoroughbred  Rufus  Red 
stock  at  $2  each,  and  buy  all  you  raise  at  30  to  60 
cents  per  pound,  live  weight;  send  ten  cents  for 
complete  Breeder’s  Instruction  Booklet.  Frank  E. 
Cross,  6433  Ridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS  $5.00,  $50.00  DOZEN,  MUZZLES, 
45c.;  sacks,  75c.;  dogs,  guns.  Send  stamps.  Dal¬ 
ton,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE,  PRICE  FOR  NOV. 

Females,  $5.00;  males,  $4.50;  or  $48.00  six  pair. 
Harry  Chandler,  New  London,  Ohio  R.D.,  No.  5. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


100,000  BROOK  TROUT  LINGERLING  FOR 
sale  at  Seven  Pines  Brook  Trout  Preserve,  Lewis, 
Wis. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING — BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH  BLACK  BASS,  WE  HAVE 
the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United 
States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4  inch  finger- 
lings  for  stocking  purposes.  Waramaug  Small- 
Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  Henry  W. 
Beeman,  New  Trcston,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


COME  DUCK  SHOOTING  WITH  ME.  ANY 
intensely  interesting  book.  A  splendid  gift  for 
any  sportsman.  Price  $2.00  address  Id.  Gardner, 
Iiagerman  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES?  IF  SO,  YOUR 
name,  please.  O.  W.  Miller,  105  Chambers  St., 
New  York. 


FOE  SALE— PAIR  GRAND  NEW  GENUINE 

ELK  HIDE  OIL  Tanned  Hunting  Boots,  Mun¬ 
son  Last,  Size  10J/2  D.  18"  High  (Lace)  color 
tan — cost  $28.50  sell  for  $16.00.  Waterproof, 
Forest  &  Stream,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York 

City. 


SLIGHTLY  USED  ANSCO  VEST-POCKET 
Camera,  originally  eight  dollars,  now  four,  Win¬ 
ston  Childs,  Norfolk,  Ct. 


SMALT.  MOTORBOAT  HULL,  NEVER  USED. 
Cost  $90.00  will  sell  for  $50.00.  An  excellent,  ( 
roomy  boat.  B.  J.  Henley,  Box  359,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 


AiMiiiimiiimtiMiiniiiiiiimihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiicitiiiini.imiimitmiiiiiimmmMiiiiiniiiiimii". 

;  .  Every,  month  thousands  of  || 

||  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  || 

|l  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  || 

II  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  II 

If  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  || 

||  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  f§ 

1 1  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  || 

||  things  you  like,  and  most  of  || 

|j  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  || 

||  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  || 

||  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  || 

||  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

^  A  nominal  charge  of  five  (5)  || 

||  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  || 

||  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  li 

=  .ItllimimilllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIMIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIimillllllllllMIIMMIIIIIIIIIIMII?  E 
fliiiuiiiiiiiuniiniiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'QiimiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiuiMiiiiiiiiiiiitc 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 
CASH- OR  TRADE-TEN  FINE  DEER  HEADS 

$7  to  $20,  also  Field  glasses;  want,  good  gun,  auto¬ 
matic  pistol,  typewriter,  cabinet,  camera.  Clayton 
Upton,  Dover,  Vt. 


KODAK,  TELESCOPE,  PHONOGRAPH, 

watch,  typewriter  cheap.  Want  good  shotgun. 
Durso.  Dept.  34,  25  Mulberry,  N.  Y.  City. 


SALE  OR  TRADE— IMPROVED  320  ACRE 

farm,  good  house  and  barn  near,  good  fishing  and 
hunting.  Fine,  small  grain  country.  Part  cash, 
balance  terms.  Price,  $20  per  acre.  L.  T.  Gunby, 
Arriba,  Colorado. 

GINSENG 


1917  SEEDS  40^  per  THOUSAND.  WRITE 

for  whole  sale  prices  on  large  quantities  of  seeds. 
F.  Gent,  Rockford,  Minn. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 

4  SALE— MARLIN  25-36  CARBINE  MARBLE 

Peep  &  Gold  Bead  sight,  all  perfect,  used,  one 
month.  Bll.  perfect.  Price  $20,  U.  S.  Hunter, 
Eagle  Butte,  S.  D. 


45  CAL.  COLT  AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER 

wanted  (3  or  4  of  them);  will  pay  cash;  write, 
stating  condition  and  price;  will  ask  for  C.  O.  D. 
shipment  if  satisfactory;  reference  D'uns  or  Brad- 
street.  Harry  W.  Reinhart,  Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 20  GAUGE  WINCHESTER  PUMP 

and  303  Savage  Carbine.  Jack  Shean,  Lamar, 
Colo. 


MUST  SELL  AT  ONCE— MERIDEN  .22  CALI- 

ber  hammerless  repeater.  Marbles  peep  sight.  Good 
condition,  $15.  Colts-Bisley  Model,  32-20,  7'/i  inch 
barrel.  Belt  and  holster.  Fine  condition,  $20. 
No  trades.  Stamp  for  replies.  Some  32-20  car¬ 
tridges,  G.  L.  Hastings,  Bushnell,  Ill. 


SALE:  9m/m  SAUER-MAUSER  PRACTICAL 

ly  new.  Lyman  sights  leather  case,  over  hun¬ 
dred  cartridges.  Worth  $125.00,  will  consider 
best  offer.  J.  H.  B..  care  Forest  &  Stream. 


SAUER-MAUSER  RIFLE  9m/m  WITH  SIL- 
vus  pad  and  Lyman  sights  attached.  Beautifully 
finished.  In  perfect  condition.  Never  been  used. 
Also  179  soft  nose  cartridges.  Z.  M.  Crane,  Dal¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


SHORTAGE  OF  MATERIAL.  NO  MORE 

shot  containers  until  after  the  war.  Long  Dis- 
tance  Shot  Container  Co.,  Marinette,  Wisconsin. 

GUNS  WANTED 

WANTED :— 250-3000  SAVAGE  RIFLE,  45 

Cal.  Colt  Automatic,  22  Cal.  Colt  Automatic 
target  model.  Can  use  several  of  each.  Will 
pay  cash.  Advise  price  wanted  and  condition. 
If  satisfactory,  will  ask  for  C.O.D.  shipment. 
Reference,  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Harry  W.  Reinhart, 
i Scranton.  Pa. _ 

j  WANTED— HIGH  POWER  TAKE  DOWN 
rifle.  Preferably  Winchester  25-35.  Voorhees, 
T76  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

WANTED— SHOTGUN  IN  PERFECT  CON- 
dition  No.  4  Ithaca  preferred  also  Hi-Power  rifle 
in  perfect  condition  250-3000  Savage  preferred. 
E.  C.  Haines,  339  Boston  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS  COMMERCIALIZED.  CASH 

or  royalty.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  195A,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 
are  wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  149, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


NOVELTIES 


REAL  “MINIE”  BALL  WATCH  FOB  ONLY 

$1.  Adam  F'isher  Mfg.  Co.,  195J,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


MAIL  US  15c.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  6  velvet  prints,;  or  send  6  nega¬ 
tives  any  size  and  15^  for  6  prints;  8x10  mounted 
enlargements,  Sod-;  prompt,  perfect  service.  Roa¬ 
noke  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 


POSITION  WANTED 


ENGLISHMAN,  MARRIED  LIFE,  LONG  Ex¬ 
perience  in  raising  “fur  feather”  and  “fur”  game 
personally  studied.  Special  methods  in  Scotland, 
France,  and  Germany.  Highest  credentials,  hold¬ 
ing  diploma  member  American,  Canadian  and 
British  Fisheries  Societies,  seeks  engagement  as 
superintendent  large  Sporting  Club.  Knows  sport¬ 
ing  conditions  in  States  and  Canada  well  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Apply  “Salmo,”  care  Forest 
and  Stream. 


RABBITS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FOR  SALE— PEDIGREED  BELGIAN  HARES. 

Does  6  months  old.  Good  healthy  stock,  fine  color 
and  build.  Also  some  good  utility  stock;  3  to  6 
months  old.  Forest  City  Babbitry,  1S10  W.  State 
St.,  Rockford,  Ill. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN.  $5.00  MONTHLY:  SEVEN 

acres  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100;  hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North  Fifth, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


FOR  SALE— FIFTY  ACRES  OF  TROUT  PRE- 

serve  in  Elk  County,  Penna.  Ponds  fed  by 
strong  springs.  9  ponds  have  carried  as  many 
as  10,000  mature  trout.  Partly  cleared  ground, 
part  timber.  £4mile  wild  trout  stream.  Bungalow 
and  caretaker’s  cottage.  Natural  gas  within 
mile.  Penna.  R.  R.  station  Wilcox,  Pa.  Fine 
Maple  grove.  '  Elegant  location  for  club.  Will 
sell  reasonable  account  of  leaving  country.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  552,  Indiana,  Pa. 


RESORTS 


FOR  PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING  ADDRESS  BOX 

X.  Mebane,  N.  C. 


STOCK  FOR  BREEDING 


FOR  SALE— FIVE  WILD  MALLARD  HENS, 

one  Drake,  Nine  dollars  for  quick  sale.  W.  H. 
White,  Attica,  Ont. 


STANDARD  BRED  BARRED  ROCKS  RING- 

let  Strain  eggs  per  15,  $2.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  O.  Nesdahl,  Shevlin,  Minn. 


WILD  DUCKS,  DECOYS  &  CALLERS:  GRAY 

Mallard,  $3  pair;  extra  hens,  $2  each;  Black  Mal¬ 
lards,  $4.50  pair;  no  extra  hens;  English  callers, 
$6  pair;  hens,  $4  each.  Mail  draft  E.  Breman  Co., 
Danville,  Ill. 


TAXIDERMY 


TAXIDERMY  AND  FUR  TANNING,  QUALITY 

and  prompt  service.  Catalogue  on  request.  J.  C. 
Mirguet,  451  Magnolia  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


WILD  CELERY,  WILD  RICE,  MUSKGRASS, 

etc.,  bring  the  ducks  in  swarms  to  your  favorite 
waters.  Ready  to  plant  now.  Write.  Terrell, 
Naturalist,  Dept.  IT-37,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Central  Park.  W est — 
74th  and  75th 
Streets 

Overlooking  Central  Park’s  most  pictur¬ 
esque  lake 


Especially  attractive  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months.  Appeals  to 
fathers,  mothers  and  children. 


Rooms  and  bath  —  $2.50  upwards. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  —  $4.00  per  day  and  upwards. 
SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES. 

Please  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Ownership  Management  —  Edmund  M.  Brennan. 
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Michigan  Blvd.  at  13th  St 
CHICAGO 

Comfort,  true  hospitality  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  at  moderate  rates. 
Room  with  detached  shower,  $i  a 
day;  with  private  bath,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 


F 


ISHERMAN’S 

PARADISE 

; 


Located  on  chain  of  six  Lakes.  Best 
Black  Bass.  Pickerel  Mackinaw 
Trout,  Musky  fishing  in  Mich.  In  a  network  of  Trout 
Streams  (all  varieties).  Finest  Bathing  Beach.  Perfo?t 
Sanitary  conditions.  Stone  and  Log  Bungalow  Dining 
room.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  D.  SMITH,  Beliaire,  Mich. 


W  W  Come  to  Bear 

Deer  Hunters 

dacks.  Outlook 

for  deer  never  better  in  this  ideal  deer  country. 
Experienced  guides,  complete  camping  outfits,  best 
of  food  and  accommodations.  Come  and  get  that 
fine  Buck  that’s  waiting  for  you. 

Make  arrangements  now 

J.  M.  BALDERSON 

Bear  Mountain  Camp  Cranberry  Lake,  N.  Y. 


COOPERS  CAMPS 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
SQUARE  TAILED  TROUT.  0.  K.  HUNTING 
IDEAL  VACATIONLAND. 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

CAPT.  G.  W.  COOPER,  EAGLE  LAKE,  MAINE 


GUNCRAFT  By  WM.  A.  BRUETTE 

A  modern  treatise  on  guns,  gun  fitting,  ammunition,  wing  and  trap  shooting 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been  covered  with  a  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy  which  makes  it  an  up-to-date  book  of  reference,  and  the 
practical  side  of  wing-shooting,  gun  fitting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in 
vision  and  other  important  questions  have  been  treated  in  a  way  that 
will  enable  either  the  expert  or  the  amateur  to  determine  if  he  is 
shooting  with  a  gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide  upon  one  that 
does.  It  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  why  he  misses  some  shots  and 
is  successful  with  others.  The  secrets  of  success  in  trap  shooting  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  in  flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  duck  family  are  illustrated  by  draw¬ 
ings  and  described  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  the  amateur  in  master¬ 
ing  the  art  of  wing  shooting.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50. 

FOREST  &  STREAM  (Book  Dep’t)  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  City 


THE  BIG  GRAY  BUCK 

(continued  from  page  635) 


thought  it  over  the  more  the  idea  of  raw 
grouse  didn’t  appeal  to  my  appetite.  On  1 
went  for  an  hour  as  fast  as  I  could  leg  it 


As  I  staggered  along  the  chances  of  evei 
reaching  camp  seemed  slim 


anxious  to  glimpse  some  familiar  land¬ 
mark.  This  extra  spurt  in  my  weakenec 
condition  was  too  much  and  at  last  1  sanl 
down  on  a  log  all  in.  As  I  sat  there  wit! 
my  head  in  my  hands  wondering  if  1 
would  ever  see  home  and  mother  again  e 
rifle  cracked  quite  near  me  !  I  sprang  u; 
as  if  I  had  been  shot  at — then  yelled. 


I  tell  you  I  was  gladder  to  see  Rube  that 
if  he  had  been  a  long  lost  brother 


No  voice  replied,  but  there  was  a  thrash 
ing  in  the  brush  and  Rube  burst  into  sight- 
“Well,  Newt,”  he  grins  cheerfully,  “die 
you  git  the  ole  gray  buck?” 

“No,  I  didn’t,”  says  I,  “and  what’s  mor 
I  don’t  want  him!”  Then  I  added,  .“Com: 
here,  Rube,  and  lemme  kiss  you !” 


MOTHER  CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


(continued  from  page  653) 
hopped  stiffly  about,  and  they  kept  thei. 
toes  together  except  at  the  instant  o, 
touching  the  water,  so  that  the  yellow  web 
were  rarely  visible.  To  get  a  visual  im 
pression  of  their  twinkling  legs  was  diffl| 
cult,  but  occasionally  I  could  see  on 
“treading  water,”  foot  after  foot,  in  th 
trough  of  a  wave,  with  its  legs  sunk  almosl 
to  the  heel-joint,  and  its  black  planes  sc 
to  the  breeze.  When  the  birds  resume 
headway  after  feeding,  however,  they  a: 
ways  struck  the  water  with  both  feet  i 
the  characteristic  way,  and  went  skippin 
over  the  crest  of  the  oncoming  wave 
Portrayers  of  birds,  from  Audubon  ti 
Fuertes,  have  drawn  this  petrel  with  th 
legs  in  an  alternating,  or  truly  running 
postion,  but  this  is  apparently  not  in  at 
cordance  with  their  manner  of  progression 
This  species  of  Mother  Carey’s  chicken 
with  it$  nest  in  the  Antarctic  and  its  suit] 
mer  playground  bordering  the  Arctic- 
which  spends  half  its  life  and  more  out  0 
sight  of  land — has  a  body  which  weighs  3 
grams,  or  a  little  more  than  one  ounce. 
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NEW  GAME  LAW 
SUMMARY 

r  making  their  plans  to 
shoot  migratory  water- 
fowl,  hunters  will  do 
well  to  note  the  dates 
of  open  seasons  under 
both  Federal  and  State 
laws.  To  avoid  viola¬ 
tions,  shooting  must  be 
confined  to  the  time 
during  which  it  is  not 
prohibited  by  either  set 
of  regulations.  This 
caution  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  results 
from  evidence  of  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  some  sportsmen  in  regard  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season  when  the  dates  conflict 
under  State  and  Federal  laws. 

The  Federal  law  and  regulations  limit 
the  seasons  before  and  after  which  no  one 
may  shoot  these  birds.  If  a  State  law 
opens  the  season  later  or  closes  it  earlier 
than  the  dates  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
regulations,  the  season  in  that  State  is  just 
so  much  further  shortened.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
regulations  do  not  authorize  any  one  to 
hunt  or  kill  migratory  birds  contrary  to 
the  State  law. 

In  certain  States,  as  for  example,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  South  Dakota,  the  season 
for  shooting  migratory  waterfowl  under 
the  State  law  would  open  prior  to  the  date 
of  opening  under  the  Federal  regulations 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
regulations  supersede  State  laws  in  such 
case  of  conflict  and  prescribe  for  these 
States  September  16  as  the  beginning  of 
the  open  season. 

Under  the  migratory  bird  treaty  act  reg¬ 
ulations  it  is  lawful  to  hunt  waterfowl  (ex¬ 
cept  wood  ducks,  eiderducks,  and  swans, 
for  which  there  is  no  open  season),  rails, 
coot,  gallinules,  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe, 
black-bellied  and  golden  plovers,  yellow- 
legs,  woodcock  and  mourning  or  white¬ 
winged  doves  during  the  open  seasons  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  regulations.  The  several 
States,  however,  are  authorized  under  the 
treaty  act  still  further  to  protect  migratory 
birds. 

Under  the  treaty  act  and  regulations  the 
sale  of  all  migratory  birds,  other  than 
propagated  waterfowl,  is  prohibited 
throughout  the  United  States  except  for 
scientific  or  propagating  purposes.  Maxi¬ 
mum  bag  limits  are  also  prescribed  and, 
Avhen  permitted  by  State  law,  two  days’ 
limit  of  migratory  birds  may  be  shipped  or 
transported  from  one  State  to  another  in 
i  calendar  week.  Hunters  are  especially 
idvised  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
Provisions  of  the  new  act  and  regulations, 
'.opies  of  which  or  other  information  con¬ 
cerning  which  may  be  had  by  communicat- 
ng  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
Jnited  'States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Vashington,  D.  C. 

The  maximum  penalties  prescribed  for 
iolation  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  act 
re  $500  fine  or  six  months’  imprisonment, 
r  both,  and  the  act  grants  the  necessary 
olice  powers  for  its  proper  enforcement. 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALES,  COLLIES,  BULL  AND  IRISH 

terrier  pups,  poodles,  etc.,  $10,00  and  $15.00.  Large 
stock  quick  sales,  small  profits.  Consult  me  before 
buying  elsewhere.  Leo  Smith,  309  Barrow  St., 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  BY  CHAMPION  TIN- 

tern  Tip  Top.  Worlds  greatest  Show  and  Stud 
Dog.  Quality  right  _  in  every  respect.  Caswell 
Kennels,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

AIREDALE  PUPS  FOR  SALE  FROM  HUNT- 

ing  and  show  stock;  prices  right.  W.  F.  Betts, 
Wellington,  Ohio. 

CH  TINTERN  TIP  TOP  AT  STUD.  FEE  $30. 

Write  for  Stud  Card.  Caswell  Kennels,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


“CLOVERLEAF  KENNELS”  GRAND  VAL- 

ley,  Pa.,  offers  registered  Airedale  brood  bitch 
“ROXENA”  $25.00,  stud  Airedale  “HIGHLAND 
JEFF’  $25.00:  puppies  of  the  best,  $10.00  and 
$15.00;  also  Dachshunds  pups,  all  registered  in 
your  name. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  BITCH  BY  CH. 

Abbey  King.  Nobbier  in  Whelp  to  Champion  Tin- 
tern  Tip  Top.  Two  years  old,  markings  perfect. 
Caswell  Kennels,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  FROM  A 

68  ponnd  sire  of  high  class.  Males  $12,  females  $6. 
A.  S.  Aikins,  Viroqua,  Wis. 


WASHOE  AIREDALES  HAVE  A  NATIONAL 

reputation  for  gameness,  intelligence,  and  high 
standard  of  appearance.  Two  litters  rich  in  the 
blood  of  champions,  guaranteed  workers,  and  out 
of  the  foundation  stock  of  our  kennels,  now  for 
sale.  Washoe  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLES  PUPPIES,  WINNERS  AND 

trained  dogs;  $5.00  to  $15.00.  Seven  days  trial. 
M.  W.  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


EXTRA  GOOD  BENCH-LEGGED  BEAGLE 

must  sell,  send  stamp.  Fred  Meyer,  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— TRAINED  BEAGLES— BEAGLE 

pups,  rabbit  hounds,  varmint  dogs.  Harold  Evans, 
Moores  Hill,  Indiana. 

THE  STANFORD  BEAGLES — “GET  THE 

Best.”  Puppies,  stud  dogs,  broad  bitches,  ready 
to  train  and  use.  Photo’s,  stamps.  Stanford 
Kennels,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIES  IN 

this  country  for  their  age  sent  on  approval. 
Book  on  the  training  and  care  of  Collies,  fifty 
cents.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels,  Dundee,  Mich. 


WHITE  COLLIES,  BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a  kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  la. 

GUN  DOGS 


CHOICE  LLEWELLIN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH 

setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  pointers,  spaniels 
and  retrievers,  pups  and  dogs;  good  stock;  prices 
reasonable;  enclose  stamps  for  lists.  Thoroughbred 
Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


GUN  DOGS 


FOR  SALE— A  FEW  GOOD  BROKEN  BIRD 

dogs  both  pointer  and  setter.  Tell  me  what  you 
want  in  first  letter.  W.  L.  Lockart,  Vandalia,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  AT  BARGAINS— 2  GOOD  BIRD 

dogs  and  automatic  shot  gun.  J.  D.  Derr,  Dallas, 

N.  C. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

pedigreed  stock.  For  information  address  F.  E. 
Carey,  15  Harper  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— SOME  BEAUTIFUL  PURE 

llewellyn  setter  puppies  sired  by  Rigoletto  and 
dam  Dolly  Boaz,  as  highly  bred  and  fine  looking 
as  any  one  could  find.  Write  for  prices  and  de¬ 
scription.  Wm.  Suhling,  Kampsyille,  Ill. 


GRAND  BRED  ORANGE  &  WHITE  ENGLISH 

Setter,  4  years,  6  champions  in  three  generations, 
$35.  Solid  white  female  pup  by  him,  4  mo.,  $15. 
A  registered  French  bitch  bred  to  a  son  of  Ch. 
Gamius  Rival,  $40.  Stanley  Kennels,  Northeast 
Harbor,  Me. 


LLEWELLINS  BY  MOHAWK  RODNEY;  DAM 

by  Prince  Rodney’s  Count.  Females  whelped  Fee, 
1918,  white,  black  and  tan;  $15.  Would  sell  Mo¬ 
hawk  Rodney.  Sire  and  a  full  brother  to  Free 
Lance  and  son  of  Mohawk;  dam  by  Prince  Rodney, 
second  dam  by  Mohawk.  Large,  tricolored,  partly 
trained,  loves  gun.  F.  W.  Motlow,  Lynchburg, 
Tenn. 


PEDIGREED  ENLISH  SETTER  BROKEN  ON 

quail.  1  blue  belton  pup,  7  months  old,  1  grand 
female  5  months,  field  &  Bench  show  stock.  Also 
one  Airedale  female  in  whelp  at  a  bargain.  D.  H. 
Anderson,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SETTERS  $10.00 

each.  Trade  for  good  shot  gun.  Moriarty,  Red- 
granite,  Wis. 


SETTERS  AND  POINTERS— PUPPIES  5  MO. 

old,  also  grown  setters  from  1  to  2  yrs,  old  of 
Champion  Diodora  Prince  Breeding.  Photo’s,  6<f 
stamps.  Stanford  Kennels,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  POINTERS,  EIGHT 

months  old.  ready  for  field  work.  Males,  $20  p 
Females,  $12.  J.  M.  Drumm,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS,- 

fox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters,, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Kennels, 
Route  2,  York,  Pa. 


YOUNG  STANDARD  BRED  ENGLISH  SET- 

ters,  5  to  16  months  old.  Very  promising  young¬ 
sters  and  out  of  stock  that  know  the  game  un¬ 
der  a  gun.  Prices  right.  A.  H.  Hibbard,  East 
Woodstock,  Conn. 


HOUNDS 


ARKANSAS  COON,  FOX,  DEER,  RABBITS 

and  opossum  hounds.  Send  on  trial.  W.  B.  Cara¬ 
way,  Alma,  Ark. 


BEAGLES,  RABBIT,  FOX  AND  COON 

Hounds,  puppies  and  broken  stock  on  “trial.” 
George  Walter,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


COON— FOX— RABBIT  HOUNDS — SETTERS 

and  Pointers — big  game  hounds.  Price  list  5c. 
Jas.  H.  Grisham's  Kennels,  Wheeler,  Miss. 


EXTRA  WELL  TRAINED  FOX  HOUNDS,  AL¬ 
SO  well  trained  Rabbit  Hound.  Guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory.  J.  H.  Miller,  Christiana,  Pa. 


FOX  HOUNDS  AND  RABBIT  DOGS,  ALSO 

young  stock  with  long  ears  and  good  voices. 
Walker  and  Goodman  breeding  stamp  for  prices. 
J.  H.  Withrow,  Ligonier,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— HOUNDS  AT  ALL  PRICES,  GOOD 

fur  dogs.  Write  me  your  wants.  W.  L.  Lockart, 
Vandalia,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— RABBIT  HOUNDS,  THE  KIND 

that’s  guaranteed.  Place  your  order  now.  Price, 
$12.  H.  C.  Sparks,  West  Union,  Ohio. 


HIGH-CLASS  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

Rabbit  hounds  a  specialty.  On  trial.  Stamp. 
Stissing  Stock  Farm,  Bangall,  New  York. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  GOOD 
DUCK  SHOOTING? 


THEN  ORDER  NOW 

A 

PLENTIFUL  SUPPLY 

OF 

SMARTWEED  SEED 
MIXED  WITH  RICE 


Spread  it  on  your  Duck  Grounds  and 

THE  DUCKS  WILL 
STAY  WITH  YOU 

Two  hundred  pounds  scattered  in 
Shallow  Water  Each  Day  will 

Keep  Several  Thousand 
Ducks  at  the  Feeding  Place 


GET  YOUR  SUPPLY  BEFORE  THE 
SHOOTING  SEASON  OPENS 

and  you  will  be 

SURE  OF  DUCKS 

every  day  without  regard  to 
weather  conditions 


This  feed  can  now  be  supplied  in  car  lots  with 
full  instructions  how  to  feed 


DUCK  CLUBS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  OWNING  PRIVATE 
GROUNDS  SHOULD  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  AND  SECURE  A  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
GREATEST  NATURAL  DUCK  FOOD 


ADDRESS 

E.  A.  McILHENNY  AVERY  ISLAND,  LA. 

Illustrations  copyright  by  Elson  Art  Publication,  Inc. _ ^ 


A  HUNTER’S  ADVEN¬ 
TURES  WITH  ALCES 

(continued  from  page  639) 

Yukon:  if  there  was  anything  this  par¬ 
ticular  smoky  one  did  not  know  about 
moose  it  must  have  been  something  no 
mortal  has  ever  known.  Tracks  were  to 
him  as  an  open  book,  age,  sex,  family  his¬ 
tory  and  connections — he  could  decipher 
them  all  as  he  went  along,  and  never  show 
even  by  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid  that  he  had 
seen  anything.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion, 
when  we  were  crossing  a  portage  and  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  lead,  that  on  catching 
him  up  I  said : 

“There  was  a  new  track  by  the  portage 
about  half  way  back.”  This  being  inter¬ 
preted  to  him  by  the  half-breed,  for  the 
man  was  a  real  wild  fellow  with  absolutely 
no  English  at  his  command,  he  replied : 

“Yes,  young  two-year  old  bull,  passed 
night  before  last,”  and  on  being  questioned 
further  he  proceeded  to  explain  how  he 
knew  these  things.  Briefly,  the  track  told 
him  it  was  a  two-year-old ;  the  fact  that  it 
had  eaten  birch  twigs  that  it  was  a  male,: 
and  because  the  track  was  shallow,  that  it 
had  been  made  before  the  rain  which  had, 
fallen  the  previous  day. 

Which  proves  that  tracking  like  every¬ 
thing  else  is  easy  when  you  know  how. 


BUT  to  return  to  our  mutton,  as  the 
French  say:  We  had  two  tents  anc 
they  had  been  pitched  about  -ten  yards, 
apart;  one  for  me  and  the  other  for  thq 
men.  About  ten  o’clock  we  had  all  retired 
but  the  camp  fire  was  burning  brightly,  I 
had  a  candle  lamp  going  and  the  men  wen1 
talking — and  Indians  and  ’breeds  are  the 
greatest  chatterboxes  in  the  world  whei 
they  get  together — when  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  a  tremendous  woofing  behind  m; 
tent.  Louis,  the  ’breed,  shouted  “Tak 
care,”  and  rushed  to  the  fire  for  a  branc; 
By  this  time  I  had  scrambled  out  and  wj 
both  advanced  toward  the  animal,  which  w 
could  discern  dimly  behind  an  old  dea 
and  down  pine.  Louis  threw  the  branc 
and  that  made  the  bull  change  his  min 
about  charging.  Of  course  I  could  hav 
shot  him,  for  though  a  moose  is  a  big  an- 
mah  he  is  by  no  means  hard  to  kill. 
charge  of  No.  7  shot  at  five  yards  will  ger 
erally  do  the  business,  but  when  you  hav 
shot  dozens  of  these  fine  animals,  and  d 
not  need  meat  you  hardly  ever  shoot  on 
I  would  much  rather  shoot  the  finest  bu 
that  ever  swaggered  through  the  Canadia 
bush  with  the  camera  than  with  the  rifle. 

Never  is  the  bull  so  bold  as  during  tl 
rutting  season — say  from  September  io 
October  25,  but  then  that  is  just  the  tirr 
most  sportsmen  seek  him.  Of  course, 


regions  such  as  Maine,  the  Lower  Proij 
inces,  and  parts  of  Quebec,  the  anima 
have  learned  to  fear  man,  but  in  more  r 
mote  regions  I  consider  the  moose  ea: 
game.  Then  with  regard  to  rifles:  Georfj 
Crawford  of  Mattawa,  a  pretty 


goc 


authority,  always  preferred  a  38-55  YVi 
Chester;  most  Indians  yet  use  the  44"4 
and  I  generally  carry  a  30-30  Wincheste 


Cutting  coon  and  bee  trees  without  pe 
mission  will  soon  dull  the  ax  beyoi 
future  use. 
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DOGS  I  HAVE  SHOT  OVER 

II.  BONNIE  LASSIE 
By  JOHN  M.  BRIDGES 


Bonnie  Lassie,  nineteen  months  old 


1AM  sending  you  a  photograph  of  my 
dog,  “Bonnie  Lassie.”  I  believe  her  to 
be  a  mighty  good  setter;  she  is  just  nine¬ 
teen  months  old. 

I  am  also  sending  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  Dr.  Stuart,  who  has  been  in  France 
for  the  past  two  years.  This  letter  I  be¬ 
lieve  would  be  interesting  to  all  sportsmen 
an  dog  owners,  and  I  have  obtained  from 
Dr.  Stuart’s  mother  permission  to  send  it 
to  you. 

Central  Hotel,  Nantes,  France. 

June  4,  1918. 

Dear  John  : — 

I  was  mighty  glad  to  get  your  letter 
enclosing  the  photo  of  your  dog  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Believe  me  she  surely  is  a  beauty  and 
I  don’t  blame  you  for  being  proud  of  her, 
:and  her  breeding  is  without  reproach.  If 
I  ever  get  a  chance  to  get  over  to  England 
i  shall  make  a  visit  to  the  Llewellyn  Ken¬ 
nels,  of  which  I  have  marked  down  the 
address  in  my  note  book,  and  if  possible 
get  a  dog  puppy  to  bring  home  with  me 
to  breed  her,  too.  The  great  difficulty  is  in 
getting  to  England  these  days,  and  about 
he  only  way  to  work  it  is  to  go  home  by 
hat  route,  which  seems  at  present  a  long 
vay  in  the  future. 

I  suppose  mother  has  told  you  that  I 
ave  a  dog  over  here  that  I  bought  when  I 
/as  in  Brest  last  fall.  He  can’t  touch  your 
og  for  looks,  but  is  a  dandy  hunting  dog. 
had  every  Sunday  and  one  afternoon  free 
week  last  autumn  and  winter  to  go  gun- 
ing  and  had  some  fine  sport,  for  I  was 
icky  enough  to  be  stationed  in  very  good 
unning  country,  much  better  than  we  have 
•ound  Carlisle.  I  killed  over  him  203 
irtridge,  74  wood  cock  and  between  250 
id  300  Wilson  snipe  last  fall  and  winter, 
say  nothing  of  a  lot  of  moor  hens,  rab- 
ts,  etc.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  there 
January  and  February  for  the  snipe 
ooting,  for  I  have  never  had  anything 
:e  it  in  my  life.  There  are  miles  and 
ties  of  marshes  and  literally  alive  with 


snipe.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all  to  raise  three 
or  four  hndred  snipe  in  a  day’s  hunting 
but  as  with  us  they  are  when  one  starts  in 
shooting.  The  people  over  here  very  sel¬ 
dom  shoot  at  them  for  they  are  too  hard 
for  them  to  hit  and  do  not  amount  to 
enough  when  you  get  them,  for  shells  cost 
eleven  cents  apiece  for  16  gauge  and  12  or 
13  cents  for  12  gauge. 

There  are  lots  of  woodcock  but  they 
come  usually  in  the  very  thick  evergreen 
brier  patches,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  tall, 
that  abound  in  Brittany,  and  are  very  hard 
to  raise  and  to  hit  afterwards  unless  you 
are  in  the  open  and  can  shoot  after  they 
clear  the  top  of  the  thicket.  The  bird  dogs 
here  are  all  taught  to  flush  the  woodcock 
themselves  and  you  place  a  little  bell  on 
your  dog’s  collar  and  send  him  into  the 
thicket,  and  then  wait  until  you  hear  him 
stop  for  an  instant  before  a  woodcock, 
and  get  ready  to  shoot  when  you  hear  the 
“fluff-fluff-ff”  of  his  wings  whistling  as 
he  beats  up  out  of  the  brush.  Like  the 
partridges  over  here,  they  are  from  to 
14  larger  than  our  woodcock,  although 
their  general  appearance  is  exactly  the 
same. 

The  third  variety  of  game  bird  one  finds 
in  abundance  in  what  the  French  call  a 
“pouldeau”  and  the  English  a  moor-hen. 
It  is  a  slate  gray  bird,  the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
that  lives  in  the  reedy  marshes  and  along 
the  creek  banks.  It  has  a  very  powerful 
effluvia  and  is  dearly  loved  by  all  bird  dogs, 
but  is  not  much  fun  to  hunt.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  fly  and  as  it  flies  like  a 
rail  is  easy  to  hit.  With  characteristic 
economy  the  bird  dogs  over  here  are  taught 
by  the  Frenchmen  to  catch  pouldeau  them¬ 
selves  and  save  their  shells,  which  they 
very  often  do  by  making  a  grand  plunge 
into  a  bunch  of  reeds,  and  if  the  dog 
doesn’t  catch  him,  one  can  shoot  him  as 
he  flies  out.  I  remember  one  time  last 
fall  when  my  dog  was  pointing  a  pouldeau  ] 
and  as  I  pushed  him  on  to  make  him  catch  | 


YOU  CAN  PACK  THIS 

LITTLE  -  WONDER 

KOOK-KIT 

IN  YOUR  COAT  POCKET 

Here’s  the  last  word  in  lightness  and 
compactness  for  the  “go-light”  camper! 

A  complete  cooking  outfit  no  bigger  than 
your  kodak! 

Yes,  really,  you  can  slip  it  into  your  side 
coat  pocket  and  clean  forget  about  it  until 
“hungry-time”  comes  along.  Then — out 
she  comes — and  in  five  seconds  you  are 
ready  to  cook  whatever  good  fortune, 
aided  by  rod_  or  gun  (or  your  pardner’s 
grub  bag)  brings  to  pot. 


Sterling  Katnp- 
Sterlmg  Kamp-Kook-Kit  Kook-Kit  pack- 
ready  for  use.  ed  complete. 

Retail  Price  $3.00 

Special — Subscribe  now  for  Forest  and 
Stream  at  regular  yearly  rate  of  $2.00  and 
you  can  have  Kook-Kit  for  $2.50  addi¬ 
tional. 

FOREST  &  STREAM 

9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


KENNEL  MART 


NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 
Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolf 
hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds,  Lion  Cat,  Deer, 

Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs;  fifty  page  highly 
illustrated  catalogue,  5c.  stamps.  Rookwood  Ken¬ 
nels,  Lexington,  Ky. 


TEN  WELL-TRAINED  VIRGINIA  FOX 

Hounds,  also  puppies.  Write  for  prices.  •  H.  R. 
Reed,  Berlin,  Pa. 


WESTMINSTER  KENNELS,  TOWER  HILL, 

Illinois,  offer  Crackerjack  Rabbit  hounds  at  fifteen 
dollars;  ten  days’  trial.  Dogs  just  starting  to  trail, 
nine  dollars.  Also  reliable  coon,  skunk  and  op- 
possum  hounds.  We  take  War  Savings  Stamps. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — EXTRA  GOOD  SQUIRREL  AND 

fur  dog  still  trailer.  Also  Airedale  pups.  Tohn 
Johnson,  Promise  City,  Iowa. 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur, 


MANGE,  ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER  GOITRE, 

sore  eyes  cured  or  no  charge;  write  for  particulars. 
Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Plot  Springs,  Ark. 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs — A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid, 
8  doses  50c.;  18,  $1.00;  50,  $2.00;  100,  $3.50. 

Chemical  Products  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 


TRAINER  WANTED 


TRAINER  WANTED  FOR  ENGLISH  SETTER, 

preferably  within  150  miles  of  New  York.  Address 
with  references,  A.  C.  R.  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  j. 

Where  QUALITY  meets  PRICE  to  SATISFACTION  of  buyer” 

DOGS -ALL  BREEDS 

AIREDALES  A  SPECIALTY 

26  years  in  the  line  means  something,  and  is  a 
guarantee  for  SERVICE 

NEW  YORK  KENNELS  113  East  9th  St.,  New  York 


Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Foxhounds,  Coon, 
Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters, 
Pointers,  Pet  and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets, 
10c. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 
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AS  A  CHANGE  TRY 

SPRATT’S  WAR  RODNIM  No.  1 

> 

A  granulated  dog  food  'of 
great  value  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  meat. 

AS  A  STAPLE  DIET  WE  RECOMMEND 

SPRATT’S  WAR  RODNIM  No.  2 

A  granulated  food  which  is  daily  becoming 
popular  among  dog  owners 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT,  LIMITED,  Newark,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco;  St.  Louis;  Cleveland;  Montreal 


I 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 


all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

<  If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 


THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to  train; 
game  plenty.  For  sale  trained  setters,  also 
some  good  rabbit  hounds.  Dogs  sent  on  trial. 
Dogs  boarded.  Stamp  for  reply.  0.  K.  Ken¬ 
nels,  Marydel,  Md. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  POINTERS 


A  nice  lot  of  good  strong, 
healthy,  farm  raised  puppies 
of  the^best  of  breeding 


GEO.  W.  L.OVELL 

Middleboro.JMass. 

Tel.  29 -M 


IS  THIS  WORTH  THE  PRICE? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing.  Teach 
him  what  whoa;  means.  No  long  trailing  rope  or 
spike  collar.  Our  field  dog  control  is  not  cruel. 
Can  be  carried  in  pocket  and  attached  instantly 
to  dog’s  collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field  broken  in  a 
week.  Works  automatically — principal  South 
American  Eolas.  Sent  postpaid  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  $2.  Testimonials  and  circular  sent  on 
request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

 NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 

Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale 
Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

Oorang  Kennels 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 


it,  one  flew  out  which  I  killed  and  he  still 
stood  firm  until  I  pushed  him  on  with  my 
foot  and  he  made  a  dash  and  caught  its 
mate. 

He  is  a  black  and  white  Breton  spaniel, 
a  breed  the  size  of  a  rather  small  setter, 
and  except  that  they  are  born  with  short 
tails,  very  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
setter.  He  is  very  good  on  partridges, 
having  only  overrun  or  flushed  two  coveys 
in  all  of  last  season,  in  I  don’t  know  how 
many  points,  but  it  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  over  500.  On  snipe  he  is  fair, 
pointing  about  two  out  of  three,  but  as  it 
was  his  first  season’s  working  on  snipe  I 
am  satisfied,  and  think  that  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  little  age,  for  he  is  only  two 
years  old  now,  will  make  a  good  snipe  dog. 
On  woodcock  he  is  good  but  like  all  dogs 
over  here  has  never  been  taught  to  point 
or  rather  to  hold  a  point  over  them,  but  I 
guess  that  I  can  teach  him  that  when  I  get 
him  back  to  the  States.  Over  here  it  is 
much  better  to  have  a  dog  that  flushes 
them,  otherwise  you  would  have  no  chance 
to  shoot.  He  will  retrieve  anything  frorr 
anywhere,  although  one  time  it  took  ^ 
great  deal  of  coaxing  and  a  touch  of  the 
whip  to  make  him  retrieve  a  long-billec 
curlew  I  had  shot  that  fell  into  the  mid 
die  of  a.  mill  pond.  He  would  swim  out  tc 
it,  smell  it,  and  would  turn  around  disapj 
pointed  to  find  it  bad  and  come  to  th| 
shore,  but  on  the  third  trip  brought  it  bac^ 
disgustedly  in  his  mouth  and  gave  it  t| 
me. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  the  pasj 
month  in  having  my  Sundays  off,  and  hav 
been  spending  them  trout  fishing,  for  I  g^ 
very  tired  of  a  week’s  work  in  the  cit; 
I  have  to  go  three  hours  Saturday  nigti 
on  the  train  to  a  place  in  southern  Brittanl 
called  Norient,  and  fish  in  the  Scott  rive, 
There  are  lots  of  trout  in  it,  all  of  the  v? 
riety  that  we  call  German  or  Brown  trou 
and  they  are  excellent  sport.  Last  Sunda 
I  caught  ten  or  twelve  dan,  which  are  vet 
much  like  our  fall-fish  at  home,  and  talj 
a  fly  splendidly.  They  were  all  betwee 
nine  and  eleven  inches  long,  for  you  car 
keep  a  trout  under  nine  inches  over  her 
The  Sunday  before  I  was  at  a  place  calk 
Quimperle  where  the  trout  run  larger  b 
are  not  so  plentiful  and  caught  for — 01 
n'/i  inches,  one  15  inches  and  two  13 
inches  long. 

Well,  I  must  close  and  get  to  work  agai 
Happily  the  present  drive,  over  which  te 
ritory  I  have  been  dozens  of  times  last  f;l 
and  summer  when  working  on  the  Hospit 
Train,  seems  to  be  stopped,  and  the  situ 
tion  is  once  again  better.  The  Germai 
are  still  strong  but  can’t  last  forever,  a: 
everybody  is  confident  that  we  will  tu 
them  with  a  grand  counter  offensive  whl 
the  proper  time  comes.  Hoping  that  y| 
will  find  time  to  drop  me  a  line  soon  aga . 
with  my  congratulations  on  your  beauti  l 
dog  and  thanks  for  the  picture. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  Baird  Stuart 


Be  patient  in  training  the  young  di 
Your  knowledge  is  no  match  to  his  instir 


Send  us  in  accounts  of  your  pets  and  yefl 
experiences  in  training  dogs.  We  will  8 
glad  to  print  them. 
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Back  home  he  was  a  trapshooter.  At  the 
gun  club  he  learned  how  to  hit  moving  objects, 
ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred. 

Stopping  a  hand  grenade  in  mid-air  or  drop¬ 
ping  a  charging  Hun  is  “old  stuff”  for  him. 

At  the  cantonments  and  aviation  camps  in 
the  U.  S.  and  France  regulation 

TRAPSHOOTING 

at  clay  targets  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing.  .  And  with  enemy  trenches  a  few  yards 
distant  the  bayoneted  trench  shotgun  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  most  efficient  weapon  of  defense  or 
offense. 

Whether  for  prospective  active  service  or 
home  defense  you  can  learn  to  “shoot  and  hit” 
at  one  of  the  thousand  of  gun  clubs  in  this 
country.  You  will  be  welcomed  at  any  club 
by  good  Americans  who  will  loan  you  a  gun 
and  teach  you  how  to  handle  it  with  skill. 

For  address  of  nearest  club  and  Trapshoot¬ 
ing  Instruction  Book  check  trapshooting  in 
the  coupon,  sign  your  name  and  mail  it  now  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Established  1802 

WILMINGTON  -  DELAWARE 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware  .  Explosives 
Du  PontChemical  Works, Equitable  Bldg.,N.Y.  Pyroxylin  and  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.  Wilmington,  Delaware  .  ,  Leather  Substitutes 
The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway,  N.Y.  Ivory  Pyralin  and  Cleanable  Collars 
Harrisons.  Inc..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  .  .  Paints,  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Dyestuffs  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware  ....  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  FOREST  and  STREAM 

AT  THE  REGULAR  YEARLY  RATE  OF  $2.00  AND  SECURE  A 
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1919  CALENDAR 

Here’s  a  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  large  colored  reproductions  of  the  magnificent  paintings  that 
have  been  used  by  FOREST  &  STREAM  for  covers. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  in  a  year’s  subscription  at  the  regular  $2.00  rate  and  you  may  have  your  choice  of  the  miniature 
colored  plates  shown  on  this  page,  or  any  one  of  the  titles  listed  below ;  without  extra  cost.  These 
reproductions  (8"  x  9")  mounted  on  (lln  x  14")  art  board  are  finished  with  1919  Calendar  pad  and  tied 
with  silk  cord  ready  for  hanging. 

No  Extra  Charge  For  Canadian  Orders 

Present  subscribers  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer  by  sending  $2.00  now;  and  their  subscription  will  be  extended  one  year 
beyond  the  present  prepaid  period. 

SELECT  YOUR  CALENDAR  FROM  THE  FOLLOWING  LIST 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  AND  TITLE 
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No.  1  Flying  Grouse.  No.  3  English  Partridge  No.  5  Wild  Ducks 
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No.  8  English  Setter  By  Maud  Earl  No.  10  Pointer  Puppy  By  “Osthaus” 

FISH 

Choice  of  four  famous  Driscoie’  fish  pictures.  No.  11  BROOK  TROUT.  No.  12  A  Double  Strike  (see  miniature  above).  Nos.  13  and  14  Com- 
panion  Hass  pictures.  One  calendar  only  with  each  yearly  order.  To  obtain  both  pictures  add  fifty  cents  to  yearly  order. 

NOTE— Pictures  mounted  ready  for  framing  (without  calendar  pad)  may  be  substituted  for  calendar  if  desired.  Extra  calendars  or  pictures  fifty  cents  each 
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OUTDOOR  BOOK  CATALOGUE  FREE 

FOREST  66  STREAM  has  just  published  a  forty-eight  page  catalogue  presenting  a  most 
complete  list  of  books  on  Woodcraft,  Guncraft,  Angling,  Hunting,  Natural  History  and 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  great  outdoors. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Now.  Mailed  Free  of  Cost  Anywhere. 

FOREST  &  STREAM  (Book  Dept.) 

9  EAST  40th  STREET . NEW  YORK  CITY 
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i  A  NEW  EDITION  of  NessmuJfs 


Are  You  A  Duck  Shooter 


WOODCRAFT! 

NOW  READY  \ 

THIS  IS:  1 

A  book  which  every  outer  must  have  to  make  his  outing  “ 
a  pleasure.  — 

The  book  is  written  to  teach  the  traveler  how  to  jour-  — 
ney  through  the  wilderness  with  ease.  — 

To  sleep  on  a  fragrant  elastic  bed  and  pillow  at  night. 
instead  of  abrading  his  vertebras  against  roots  and  stubs.  S 
To  go  light;  to  keep  warm  and  dry.  ^ 

To  cook  plain,  wholesqjne  meals.  — 

To  come  out  of  the  woods  refreshed  and  comforted.  ZZ 

To  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  recreation  and  rest  for  “ 
every  dollar  spent.  ZZ 

To  learn  nature  in  her  secret  ways.  This  is  the  pur-  ZZ 
pose  of  the  book — a  purpose  which  is  fulfilled-  — 

16mo.,  cloth,  160  pp.  Price,  $1.00.  ZZ 


Send  for  your  copy  now,  or  send  a  year’s  subscription  to  Forest  & 
Stream  at  the  regular  yearly  rate  of  $2.00  and  secure  a  copy  of  Woodcraft 
for  50  cents  additional. 

(No  extra  charge  for  Canadian  Orders) 


1  FOREST  &  STREAM  (Book  Dept.)  | 
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BOOK  of  the  BLACK  BASS 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.  D. 

140  Illuttrations.  Net  $2.00  This  new  edition  is  revised  to  date 

and  largely  re-written.  Contains 
“Book  of  the  Black  Bass’’  and  “More 
About  the  Black  Bass.”  Comprising 
its  complete  scientific  and  life  history, 
together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
Angling  and  Fly-Fishing,  with  a  full 
account  of  tools,  implements,  and 
tackle. 

“The  aftgling  portion  of  the  book  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  thing  ever 
written  upon  these  fishes.  It  is  clear, 
and  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the 
different  modes  of  fishing,  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cuts  of  the  manner  of 
holding  the  rod,  castings,  and  diagrams 
of  the  mode  of  throwing  the  fly  so 
that  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  merest 
tyro  could  soon  become  an  expert  by 
carefully  reading  this  book  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  instructions.  Not  only  is 
it  a  book  for  the  beginner,  but  it  is 
one  that  no  angler  can  afford  to  do 
without. — Forest  and  Stream. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  (Booho.pt.)  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  City 


A  BURHAM  SAFETY  RAZOR  “FREE” 


ITOR  $1 .00  we  will  enter  your  subscription  to  Forest 
and  Stream  for  six  months  (regular  single  copy 
price  $1.20)  and  will  mail  you  FREE  of  additional 
expense  one  complete  Burham  Safety  Razor.  Retail  Price  25  cents. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Do  you  love  to  stand  in  the  bow  of 
your  skiff  as  it  is  pushed  through 
the  wild  rice,  and  drop  the  ducks  that 
get  up  within  range;  or,  if  you  live 
by  the  big  waters,  do  you  enjoy  sit¬ 
ting  '  in  the  blind  while  cold  winds 
blow  and  ice  forms  at  the  edge  of 
the  shore,  watching  the  sky  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  to  come  to  your 
decoys?  If  you  love  these  things,  if 
you  will  bear  work,  exposure  and 
hardship  to  get  a  shot,  you  need 

American 
Duck  Shooting 

By 

GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

It  gives  descriptions  and  portraits 
of  all  the  ducks  and  geese  known  in 
North  America;  tells  where  they  are 
found;  the  various  methods  practiced 
in  shooting  them ;  describes  the  guns, 
loads,  clothing,  boats  and  dogs  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  pursuit,  and  generally 
is  far  and  away  the  most  complete, 
useful  and  entertaining  volume  on 
the  subject  that  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of 
North  American  wild-fow'l  shooting. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Not 
only  has  it  ornithologically  exact  portraits 
of  58  species  of  swans,  geese  and  ducks, 
but  it  has  eight  half-tone  reproductions  of 
some  of  our  best-known  wild  ducks  from 
the  paintings  of  the  great  naturalist,  Audu¬ 
bon,  a  number  of  full-page  sketches  by 
Wilmot  Townsend,  whose  drawings  of  wild¬ 
fowl  are  inimitable,  many  cuts  of  duck 
boats  and  batteries,  and  fifty  vignettes  in 
the  text,  which  add  to  its  beautiy  and  its 
usefulness.  It  is  a  complete,  illustrated 
manual  of  this  fascinating  sport. 

A  new  edition  of  this  volume,  containing 
added  matter,  was  published  July  1,  1918. 
The  work  is  an  essential  part  of  every  gun¬ 
ner’s  library. 

Illustrated,  buckram,  627  pp. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage,  25c. 

For  Sale  by 

Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co. 

9  E.  40th  Street  NEW  YORK 


HUNTING  CARIBOU  FOR  A  MUSEUM  EXHIBIT 

THROUGH  THE  COOPERATION  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  OFFICIALS  THE  BROOKLYN 
MUSEUM  HAS  ACQUIRED  COMPLETE  SPECIMENS  OF  THESE  FAST  VANISHING  ANIMALS 

By  ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL,  Chief  Taxidermist,  Brooklyn  Museum 


ON  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1917,  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  Board  of  Newfoundland  author¬ 
izing  the  chief  taxidermist  to  kill  and  col¬ 
lect  six  specimens  of  caribou  to  be  mounted 
entire  in  a  special  exhibit  as  one  of  the 
Museum’s  series  of  mammal  groups. 

With  great  haste  an  outfit  was  assem¬ 
bled,  and  on  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  I 
wired  my  guide  and  began  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  to  North  Sidney,  Nova  Scotia,  which 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  steamship 
line  connecting  Newfoundland  with  Cape 
Breton.  The  voyage  across  Cabot  Strait 
was  accomplished  in  one  night.  The  bare, 
rocky,  wind-swept  shore  of  Port  Aux 
Basques  loomed  large  in  the  early  morning 
light.  The  rugged  wildness  of  the  coast  is 
most  forbidding,  with  moss-covered  rocks 
and  scant  vegetation  save  a  few  stunted 
juniper  trees.  The  town  itself  is  little 
more  than  a  few  scattered  houses  perched 
up  high  on  the  most  exposed  positions  on 
the  hillside. 

Here  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
famous  Reid  Newfoundland  Railway,  a 
narrow-gauge  line  running  from  Port  Aux 
Basques  to  St.  John’s.  An  eight-hour 
journey  from  the  Port  brought  me  to 
Curling,  Bay  of  Islands,  where  I  was  met 
by  John  Pennell,  who  was  to  be  my  guide. 
I  was  favorably  impressed  on  greeting  a 
lithe,  well-built  man  of  forty-five,  keen¬ 
eyed  and  supple  as  a  cat — the  very  picture 
of  a  hardy  hunter.  My  first  impressions 
of  Mr.  Pennell  were  quite  correct,  as  he 
proved  to  be  a  most  efficient  and  reliable 
assistant.  We  at  once  got  together  on  the 
subject  of  caribou.  The  first  question 
asked  was  whether  we  would  be  in  time  to 
meet  the  migration,  and  when  I  was  as¬ 
sured  that  only  a  small  number  of  “deer” 
had  yet  passed  at  Howley  on  their  journey 
south,  we  at  once  began  to  arrange  our 
outfit  and  purchase  provisions  and  supplies 
for  the  trip.  We  engaged  a  nondescript 
jack-of-all-trades  to  act  as  cook  and  pack¬ 
er.  I  was  somewhat  sceptical  about  hiring 


him,  as  my  previous  experience  with  camp¬ 
ing  cooks  had  made  me  wary  of  their  idio¬ 
syncrasies.  A  bad  cook  can  upset  the 
morale  of  the  most  orderly  camp;  he  may 
be  ever  so  expert  in  the  culinary  art,  but 
if  he  lacks  experience  in  the  field,  shun 
him  as  you  would  the  smallpox.  How¬ 
ever,  with  Pennell’s  reassurance,  I  hired 
our  Newfoundland  fisherman  and  he 


A  young  caribou  stag  in  good  pelage 


proved  quite  handy  around  camp. 

Our  outfit  consisted  of  two  canoes,  two 
tents,  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  .twenty  days.  This  equipment, 
together  with  a  folding  tin  stove,  proved 
very  satisfactory.  A  word  might  not  be 
amiss  concerning  these  little  light  stoves. 
They  are  made  of  sheet  iron  or  tin  about 
two  feet  long  by  one  foot  square,  fitted 
with  a  telescope  pipe  which  runs  up 


through  the  tent,  the  roof  of  which  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  burning  by  a  circle  of  sheet 
tin.  This  little  log  burner  does  not  weigh 
more  than  fifteen  pounds,  and  can  be  con¬ 
structed  at  a  small  cost.  It  may  be  used 
in  the  coldest  weather  for  warming  the 
tent  and  answers  all  the  requirements  of 
a  cooking  stove  as  well. 

ON  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  we  as¬ 
sembled  all  our  luggage  on  the  ac¬ 
commodation  train,  and  after  fasten¬ 
ing  the  canoes  on  top  of  the  car  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  station  called  Sandy  Crossing. 
The  accommodation,  or  mixed  train  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  a  combination  of 
freight  cars  with  a  passenger  coach  thrown 
in.  It  really  is  mixed  as  it  is  often  hard 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the 
freight  car  and  the  passenger  coach.  The 
train  was  supposed  to  be  due  at  9  A.  M., 
but  on  arriving  at  the  depot  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  it  was  about  three  hours 
late,  so  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  had 
breakfast.  I  returned  again  and  was  told 
that  I  probably  would  have  a  chance  to 
eat  lunch  before  the  train  arrived.  Acting 
on  this  suggestion,  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 
had  lunch,  and  finally  boarded  the  train, 
which  left  Curling  at-  2  -.30  P.  M.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  this  point  and  Sandy  Cross¬ 
ing  is  fifty  miles  and  was  covered  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 

My  fellow  passengers  were  some  twenty 
“meat  hunters”  who  were  travelling  to  the 
hunting  grounds  for  a  winter  supply  of 
caribou  meat.  They  were  a  motley  crowd 
made  up  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  half-breed 
Indians  or  “jack-a-tars.”  Clad  as  they 
were  in  heavy  winter  woolens  with  long- 
legged  seal-skin  boots,  they  presented  a 
picture  rarely  encountered  outside  one  of 
Rex  Beach’s  novels  of  the  North  Woods. 

The  accommodations  of  the  “mixed 
train”  were  decidedly  primitive.  Two 
smoky  kitchen  hand  lamps  had  been  im¬ 
provised  as  the  illuminating  outfit,  and  by 
their  dim,  yellow  light  many  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  joined  in  a  poker  game.  At  either 
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The  location  which  the  Museum  plans  to  reproduce  as  a  background  for  the  group 


end  of  the  car  a  small  coal  stove  heated 
the  entrance.  A  pungent  odor  of  coffee 
came  from  the  stove  at  the  rear,  while  on 
the  other  end  a  meal  of  fish  was  frying. 

Camping  outfits,  together  with  trunks 
and  chests,  were  piled  high  on  the  empty 
seats.  Tiny  log-burning  camp  stoves  were 
in  evidence  everywhere,  while  stacked  up 
on  vacant  benches  stood  an  assortment  of 
guns  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  found 
in  a  Mexican  revolution.  They  ranged  from 
the  single  barrel  smooth-bore  shotgun, 
shooting  a  large  lead  slug,  to  a  decidedly 
dangerous  looking  type  of  Spanish  Mauser 
rifle. 

The  conductor  on  this  train  acted  as  bag¬ 
gage  master,  switchman,  telegraph  operator 
and  policeman.  He  smoked  long,  black 
cigars  continuously,  and  when  not  engaged 
in  lifting  tickets  he  stood  by  and  directed 
passengers  how  to  load  their  own  trunks 
and  baggage.  This  method  of  handling 
freight  proves  advantageous  to  both  the 
company  and  the  passengers,  as  it  allows 
the  train  to  make  better  time. 

ABOUT  ten  o’clock  at  night  we  un¬ 
loaded  our  outfit  at  what  was  called 
a  station,  although  I  failed  to  find 
one.  There  was  no  shed,  platform,  post 
or  cinder  path — just  the  rails  beside  a  river 
and  a  dark  dreary  swamp  toward  the  north. 
We  pitched  our  tent,  ate  a  light  supper 
and  soon  were  all  sound  asleep.  At  the 
first  signs  of  daylight  we  loaded  the  canoes 
and  proceeded  down  the  river  to  Grand 
Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  well  worthy  of  the 
name.  Its  length  is  fifty-six  miles,  and  it 
contains  an  island  twenty-three  miles 
long.  Newfoundland  is  dotted  with  innu¬ 
merable  lakes  and  thousands  of  unnamed 
ponds.  The  island  is  said,  indeed,  to  be 
three-quarters  water,  and  this  certainly 
seems  true  wherever  one  travels,  for  even 
on  the  high  barrens  a  vast  series  of 
marshes  are  encountered  where  sealskin 
boots  are  the  only  protection  against  con¬ 
tinually  wet  feet. 


The  northern  shores  of  Grand  Lake  are 
as  wild  today  as  when  the  Boethick  Indians 
used  it  as  their  favorite  camping  ground 
to  intercept  and  hunt  the  countless  herds 
of  caribou  that  roamed  across  this  great 
marshy  prairie  on  their  annual  migration 
south.  But  the  last  native  red  man  has  van¬ 
ished  from  the  Island  and  his  place  is  taken 
by  a  more  formidable  foe  of  the  caribou — 
the  local  “meat  hunt¬ 
er.”  By  law  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  kill  three 
caribou  —  two  stags 
and  one  doe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he 
kills  does,  fawns,  or 
anything  that  comes 
along,  and  the  in¬ 
criminating  evidence 
is  easily  disposed  of 
with  the  knife. 

A  two-mile  trip  by 
canoe  brought  us 
across  the  northern 
end  of  Grand  Lake. 

Here  we  unloaded 
our  outfit  again  and 
carried  our  luggage 
a  short  distance  to  a 
trapper’s  cabin  where 
we  remained  for  the 
night,  the  two  guides 
and  myself  sleeping 
on  the  floor.  We  were 
quite  comfortable, 
however,  and  at  sun¬ 
rise  we  resumed  the 
journey,  engaging  the 
trappers  to  carry  out 
two  extra  loads  as 
our  material  was 
quite  heavy.  Our  in- 
dividual  loads 
weighed  from  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds,  ex¬ 
cept  that  John  Pen¬ 
nell  must  have  shoul¬ 
dered  a  pack  of  one 


hundred  pounds  and  often  better  without 
visible  signs  of  fatigue. 

The  trail  led  first  southeast  over  a 
series  of  wooded  hills,  then  east  through 
sparsely  timbered  swamps,  finally  emerg¬ 
ing  into  the  country  known  as  Hinds 
Plains.  In  stopping  for  one  of  our  fre¬ 
quent  rests  (as  we  had  already  carried 
our  packs  about  six  miles),  evidences  of 
caribou  were  very  apparent.  We  passed 
several  men  carrying  out  carcasses  which 
often  furnish  the  only  fresh  meat  that  the 
native  sees  the  year  round.  He  surely 
earns  this  meat  as  far  as  labor  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  three  caribou  weigh  about  six~ 
hundred  pounds,  and  when  one  has  carried 
this  load  on  his  shoulders  for  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  to  the  railroad,  it  seems 
like  a  man-sized  job. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
October  27  we  pitched  our  tent  in  a  large 
grove  of  spruce.  Everything  was  wet  and 
soggy  from  the  heavy  rains  that  had  re¬ 
cently  fallen.  However,  our  duffle  was 
dry  and  we  were  soon  comfortably  installed 
in  the  camp  which  was  to  be  our  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  next  twenty  days.  While 
travelling  by  rail  and  steamship  I  had  con¬ 
tracted  a  severe  cold,  and  one  would  im¬ 
agine  that  sleeping  above  the  damp  ground 
on  only  a  scant  mattress  of  evergreen 
boughs  would  tend  to  aggravate  this  con¬ 
dition,  yet  at  the  end  of  three  days’  camp¬ 
ing  in  the  open  my  cold  had  vanished  and 
a  normal,  healthy  condition  prevailed  until 
the  homeward  journey  when  I  encoun¬ 
tered  the  foul  air  in  railway  trains  and 
stuffy  habitations. 


The  doe  which  now  appears  as  leader  of  the  mounted  group 
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Caribou  carcasses,  property  of  natives,  stored  on  the  beach  prior  to  being  shipped 


THE  twenty-eighth  day  of  October  we 
entered  into  the  real  spirit  of  the 
hunt,  but  before  describing  my  first 
experience  in  caribou  shooting  I  might 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  methods  of  securing  the 
game  which  are  commonly  in  use. 

Hinds  Plains,  our  hunting  ground,  was 
named  after  an  ancient  trapper  whose  line 
of  traps  covered  this  swampy  moor  for 
many  a  weary  mile.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  west  by  long  ranges  of  hills  which 
widen  out  at  their  northern  extremity  and 
narrow  down  as  they  stretch  away  south¬ 
ward  towards  -Red  Indian  Lake.  This 
double  range  of  hills,  and  also  the  wide 
expanse  of  Grand  Lake,  form  a  natural 
pass — in  fact  a  trap  through  which  the 
great  herds  of  migrating  caribou  must 
necessarily  pass  every  fall  on  their  journey 
to  the  south  coast.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
relics  of  the  Red  Man’s  hunting  are  still 
found  in  this  section  and  that  even  today 
it  is  the  most  likely  spot  on  the  Island  in 
which  to  obtain  caribou.  Native  “meat 
hunters”  may  be  encountered  here  who 
have  journeyed  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  rail  in  order  to  obtain 
their  winter’s  meat  supply. 

In  hunting  caribou  during  the  October 
migration  entirely  different  tactics  are  em¬ 
ployed  than  would  be  practicable  in  the 
early  September  season.  In  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  the  “deer,”  as  the  Newfoundlanders 
call  them,  travel  along  the  higher  dry  bar¬ 
rens  and  graze  around  the  open  ponds 
where  one  must  stalk  them  like  big  game, 
but  during  the  migration  the  best  method 
is  to  lie  in  ambush  in  the  path  of  the  trav¬ 
elling  herds  and  adhere  to  the  principle  of 


“watchful  waiting.”  A  “gaze”  or  “blind” 
is  constructed  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment  as  for  a  wind-shield  or 
shelter  from  the  severe  storms  which 
sweep  over  this  bare  and  scantily  wooded 
country  and  add  to  the  hunter’s  hardships. 

FROM  all  points  of  view  the  migration 
of  caribou  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  phases  in  the  life  of  our  larger 
North  American  animals.  By  nature  the 
caribou  is  a  restless, 
roving  beast,  always 
looking  for  a  better 
feeding  ground  than 
the  one  he  happens 
to  be  in.  In  fact  the 
life  of  the  caribou 
consists  of  a  series 
of  migrations  which 
only  terminate  in  his 
being  shot,  or  killed 
by  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture  when  old  age 
overtakes  him.  The 
animal  is  born  in  the 
midst  of  its  mother’s 
journey  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  feeding  grounds 
in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Island.  The 
season  of  birth  is 
May  or  June  and  the 
fawns  can  follow 
thpir  mothers  when 
they  are  about  three 
days  old.  Their  abil¬ 
ity  to  run  over  bogs 
is  simply  marvelous. 
They  are  adapted  to 
such  country  by  a 
high  specialized  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
hoofs  and  dew  claws, 
which  spread  over  a 
large  surface  of 
ground,  and  so  aid 
materially  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  weight. 


Sense  of  direction  is  an  inherited  trait 
in  the  caribou.  We  saw  one  little  lonely 
fawn  whose  mother  had  probably  been 
killed,  and  it  was  travelling  as  directly  to¬ 
ward  the  south  as  if  in  the  company  of  a 
large  herd.  It  was  first  sighted  during  a 
light  flurry  of  snow  wending  its  way  alone 
around  mud  holes,  through  swamps,  over 
snow  drifts,  coming  up  nearly  into  our 
camp,  but  always  keeping  a  true  southerly 
course.  This  little  creature  knew  the  way 
even  though  he  had  undoubtedly  never  been 
over  the  ground  before,  but  fate  failed  to 
guide  him  clear  of  the  greedy  meat  hunter 
and  he  was  cut  down  by  a  native  who 
could  see  nothing  more  interesting  in  a 
caribou  than  the  small  amount  of  meat  it 
furnished.  These  men  who  hunt  for  meat 
are  a  bloodthirsty  lot.  They  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  kill  in  excess  of  their  legal  allow¬ 
ance  of  three  caribou.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
two  slaughter  ten  caribou  within  sight  of 
where  I  stood,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  wholesale  butchery  of  caribou 
in  Newfoundland  is  a  revolting  sight. 
There  were  scenes  that  made  me  turn  away 
in  order  to  forget  the  gruesome  tragedies. 
This  is  just  a  part  of  what  has  been  oc¬ 
curring  for  many  years,  but  the  toll  of 
death  has  had  its  effect  and  the  fate  of 
Newfoundland’s  game  will  be  like  that  of 
the  bison  of  our  western  plains  unless  the 
Government  heeds  the  demand  for  a  long 
close  season  in  order  to  permanently  re¬ 
tain  its  large  herds. 

The  figures  in  the  reports  of  shipments 
of  caribou  carcasses  taken  from  this  north¬ 
ern  herd  show  an  alarming  decrease.  Two 
years  ago  800  “deer”  were  killed  in  a  small 
section  of  the  country,  where  today  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  is  the 
total  shipment. 

THE  first  day’s  caribou  hunting  was 
successful.  At  daybreak  we  started 
off  and  on  reaching  a  little  round 
knoll  in  the  center  of  an  open  swamp  we 
kept  constant  watch  on  the  surrounding 
country  through  powerful  field  glasses. 


The  guide  removing  the  skin  from  a  caribou 
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Group  of  caribou  collected  and  mounted  by  the  author  in  the  positions  the  animals  assume  when  they  scent  the  hunter 


After  watching  for  about  four  hours  with¬ 
out  any  caribou  making  an  appearance, 
Pennell  remarked  that  he  would  “bile”  the 
kettle,  as  the  Newfoundlanders  say  when 
making  tea.  While  he  was  thus  engaged, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  something  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  landscape — a  mere  dot  which  attracted 
my  attention  at  once.  It  looked  like  one 
of  the  moss-covered  boulders  which  dotted 
the  sloping  hills  of  the  horizon,  but  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  slight  movement,  and  on  focusing 
the  glasses  more  clearly  four  caribou 
loomed  up  on  the  lens. 

“Here  they  come!”  I  called  to  Pennell, 
who  dropped  the  tea  kettle  and  came  run¬ 
ning  up  the  rock  on  which  we  had  our 
lookout.  A  few  more  times  we  passed  the 
glasses  from  one  to  the  other  and  then  de¬ 
cided  to  begin  the  stalk.  The  “deer”  were 
moving  along  at  a  lively  pace,  walking  in 
single  file  for  a  few  moments  and  break¬ 
ing  into  a  trot  every  little  while.  They 
were  following  their  lead  or  trail  which 
ran  north  and  south.  It  was  thus  a  case 
of  intercepting  them  as  they  travelled  in 
our  direction.  This  may  seem  quite  easy, 
and  sometimes  it  is,  but  more  often  the 
caribou  make  a  slight  detour  around  a 
pond  which  brings  them  out  of  reach  of  the 
average  shot,  and  here  is  where  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  native  guide  comes  into  play. 
He  has  a  way  of  foretelling  just  the  direc¬ 
tion  a  caribou  is  going  to  take  and  the 
trail  he  is  most  likely  to  follow.  Pennell 
judged  this  problem  as  accurately  as  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  The  “deer” 
headed  slightly  to  the  left  and  began  to 
graze.  After  a  lively  sprint  of  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  their  direction  (under 
cover  of  a  clump  of  spruce  trees)  we  grad¬ 
ually  worked  closer,  but  before  we  came 
within  good  range  we  were  detected  by  an 
alert  young  doe  who  communicated  her 
fears  to  the  three  other  animals  who  were 


slightly  ahead.  We  stood  motionless  in 
order  to  cause  no  further  alarm.  Remark¬ 
ing  to  Pennell  that  it  was  a  long  shot,  I 
held  the  front  ivory  sight  high  up  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  nearest  stag.  At  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  gun  only  three  caribou  rushed 
away.  We  heard  the  impact  of  the  bullet 
distinctly  and  rushed  up  to  find  a  young 
spike-horned  stag.  At  once  we  made  cer¬ 
tain  measurements  and  began  to  skin  and 
preserve  the  first  specimen  for  the  Mu¬ 
seum  group. 

TWO  days  more  passed  by  and  no  cari¬ 
bou  were  seen.  The  morning  of  the 
thirty-first  broke  stormy  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  cold  rain,  and  wind  blowing  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  hunting.  However,  we 
started  out,  arrived  at  the  lookout  and 
ipade  a  fire  by  which  we  could  keep  com¬ 
fortable  and  still  scan  the  marshes  for 
signs  of  game.  At  noon  we  were  joined 
by  two  other  hunters,  and  after  a  brief 
lunch  of  tea,  bread  and  cold  caribou  meat, 
we  resumed  our  vigil  until  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  spied  a 
single  doe,  which  was  added  to  the  col¬ 
lection,  just  as  she  stepped  across  the  re¬ 
serve  line. 

Waiting  for  caribou  is  sometimes  a  mo¬ 
notonous  form  of  hunting,  but  when  a 
large  herd  is  spied  the  excitement  is  in¬ 
tensified  and  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  chase 
asserts  itself.  All  other  interests  fade,  and 
the  primitive  man  steps  forth  to  bring 
down  the  quarry  just  as  he  did  in  the  days 
when  hunting  was  the  only  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  livelihood.  The  remaining  four 
caribou  that  I  killed  were  taken  in  a  man¬ 
ner  quite  similar  to  the  first  two,  although 
certain  incidents  in  the  hunting  of  each 
specimen  stand  out  clearly.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  we  sighted  a  herd  of  twenty-one, 
all  strung  out  in  single  file,  rushing  along 


during  a  snowstorm.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight  and  something  not  to  be  forgotten. 
This  herd  was  a  long  distance  off  and  in 
order  to  cut  across  their  trail  and  inter¬ 
cept  them  it  was  evident  that  we  would 
have  to  run  around  a  lake  or  else  take  the 
risky  chance  of  travelling  over  the  thin  ice 
which  covered  its  surface.  We  decided  on 
the  dangerous  plan — there  was  no  other 
choice  except  to  sit  by  and  let  twenty-one 
caribou  walk  away  unmolested.  The  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pond  was  reached  without  caus¬ 
ing  anxiety,  but  here  the  ice  creaked  and 
groaned  like  a  large  plate  glass  window 
before  it  finally  falls;  cracks  appeared  and 
branched  out  before  us  twenty  feet  ahead, 
but  fate  was  kind  and  we  reached  the  far¬ 
ther  shore  without  a  mishap.  The  pursuit 
continued,  and  in  a  breathless  condition  we 
finally  managed  to  intercept  the  herd  which 
had  been  startled  by  a  party  of  “meat 
hunters”  who  had  also  joined  in  the  chase. 
But  with  all  the  maneuvering  the  “deer” 
evaded  all  the  hunters,  who  had  figured  on 
a  large  coup. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  November  I 
shot  another  stag.  This  completed  my  al¬ 
lowance  of  six.  I  was  glad  that  the  kill¬ 
ing  was  over,  but  happy  in  knowing  that 
we  had  obtained  several  fine  specimens,  not 
exceptional  in  horn  measurements  but 
typical  representatives  of  their  race  both 
in  color  of  coats  and  size.  Large  stags  are 
extremely  rare  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Out  of  130  “deer”  which  passed  along 
the  leads  over  which  I  was  watching,  only 
three  large  stags  were  seen.  All  the  rest 
were  young  stags  and  does  with  an  equal 
number  of  fawns. 

THE  following  is  a  list  of  the  number 
of  caribou  noted  each  day.  This  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  way  thej 
may  be  expected  to  appear,  but  it  will  b« 
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noted  that  there  is  a  scant  number  of  large 
stags.  The  list  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
showing  the  number,  etc.,  illustrates  that 
the  best  hunting  grounds  on  the  Island  are 
in  the  interior,  but  these  sections  may  only 
•  be  reached  in  the  September  season,  or, 
during  a  mild  fall,  in  the  October  season; 
but  if  a  sudden  cold  snap  occurs,  one  is 
liable  to  be  snowed  in.  The  rivers  may 
freeze  up,  thus  blocking  travel  by  canoes 
and  causing  much  hardship  and  delay. 

The  caribou  from  the  naturalist’s  stand¬ 
point  is  an  interesting  study,  exhibiting 
many  features  of  form  and  color  not  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  animals  of  the  deer  tribe. 


He  might  be  called  a  reindeer  instead  of  a 
caribou,  so  nearly  does  he  conform  in  struc¬ 
ture  to  the  domesticated  deer  of  Lapland. 

The  horns  of  the  caribou  differ  from 
those  of  other  deer  in  that  they  are  more 
irregular  in  shape  and  exhibit  two  flat  brow 
tines  like  the  shovel-shaped  horns  of  the 
moose.  The  muzzle  is  quite  cow-like  and 
is  covered  with  hair  to  the  extreme  end. 
Another  peculiar  feature  is  the  presence  of 
a  long  mane  on  the  lower  side  of  the  neck. 

But  most  conspicuous  of  all  features  in 
this  animal  are  the  feet  and  hoofs.  They  are 
broad,  flat,  and  possess  a  cup-shaped  under 
surface  which  prevents  the  creature  from 


Number  of  Caribou  Sighted  on  Hinds  Plains  Between  October  28  and 

November  16,  1917 
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Large  Stags 

Young  Stags, 

Does  and  Fawns 

5 

Remarks 

1  spike-horned  stag  killed  for  group 

1 

1 

1  doe  killed  for  group 

1  doe  killed  for  group 

1  medium  stag 

45 

2 

Seen  in  herds  of  5,  7,  12  and  14 

1  stag  had 
shed  antlers 

3 

Fawn  killed  for  group 

9 

2 

7 

5 

17 

17 

16 

130 

2 

1  stag  bought  from  local  hunter 

1  stag  killed 

slipping  on  the  endless  frozen  marshes. 

The  color  of  the  caribou  is  also  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark.  The  under  surfaces  of 
the  belly  and  tail  are  always  white  as  in 
many  other  deer.  Part  of  the  hind  quarters 
above  the  hock  and  on  the  hams  are  usu¬ 
ally  white,  although  a  considerable  number 
of  the  older  animals  show  a  dark  gray  color 
in  this  region  of  the  body.  The  end  of  the 
nose  and  the  whole  neck  are  white,  also 
the  region  around  the  hoofs  and  dew-claws. 
Other  parts  are  a  brownish  gray,  but  in 
some  specimens  a  wide  variation  appears 
in  the  general  color — many  are  almost 
white  while  others  exhibit  a  deep  brown, 
especially  on  the  face  and  legs. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  points  that  a 
large  stag  may  grow,  it  appears  to  be  a 
much  disputed  question.  The  guides  talk 
of  fifty-point  heads.  They  are  possible  but 
not  probable.  What  I  mean  by  this  is  that 
a  good,  well-developed  head  with  fifty 
points  (not  a  freak)  may  still  roam  the  bar¬ 
rens.  But  the  hunter  who  obtains  this  type 
of  stag  on  his  first  trip  after  caribou  is 
indeed  a  lucky  individual. 

Many  sportsmen  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain  fine 
heads  during  a  fine  brief  hunting  trip  to 
Newfoundland.  This  is  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion.  It  might  have  been  easily  accom¬ 
plished  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but 
with  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
large  stags  at  the  present  time,  one  may 
hunt  for  a  month  and  feel  fortunate  in 
obtaining  a  thirty-point  head. 

Millais,  Selous,  and  Hesketh  Prichard 
probably  obtained  better  collections  of 
horns  when  they  visited  the  interior  of  the 
Island  ten  years  ago  than  have  ever  been 
taken  since,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  sportsmen  all  hunted  during  long  pe¬ 
riods  and  journeyed  to  the  Island  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  succession. 


Photo  used  by  permission  Brooklyn  Museum. 

A  mounted  herd  of  caribou  designed  to  show  the  animals  as  they  appear  while  migrating.  The  doe  usually  leads 
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HAVE  you  ever  seen  tfee  great  lantern  of  a  new  day  swung 
from  the  horizon  line  of  the  Florida  East  Coast,  as  Old 
Ocean,  brilliant  green  and  flushed  with  amber,  rolls  ma¬ 
jestically  through  pearl-like  keys  and  fuses  with  the  quiet  waters 
-of  Biscayne? 

Have  you  stooped,  in  a  small  boat,  and  laved  your  face  in 
•these  sparkling  waters,  and  sniffed  the  salt  goodness  of  them 
into  your  nostrils,  and  ruffled  your  hair  in  them,  until  you 
panted  for  breath?  Have  you  stood  erect,  a  new  man,  in  a 
•wonderful  world  all  your  own,  and  offered  a  sort  of  silent 
Sportsman’s  Prayer  to  the  god  of  Ponce  de  Leon’s  realm; 
where  Nature,  in  a  strange  mood,  spilled  out  'a  cornucopia 
of  fish,  until  the  sun-lit  tide  throbbed  with  them  and  their  multi¬ 
colors  tinted  the  very  floor  of  the  transparent  Bay? 

It  is  a  land  of  sweet  forgetfulness,  indeed.  Northward,  the 
snow  is  flying.  You  have  stopped  off  at  the  Larkins  dock  to  get 
a  New  York  paper,  perhaps,  and  you  glance  at  the  weather  man’s 
daily  message.  Snow  is  falling  there,  in  the  canyons  of  the  busy 
city. . .  .there  is  promise  of  a  blizzard.  The  suggestion  is  dropped 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  coal.  For  a  brief  moment,  you  shiver, 
and  then,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  turn  to  Garysfort  Reef,  prim, 
and  as  clean  as  a  bathed  baby,  silhouetted  against  the  gorgeous 
sky.  The  gulls  and  the  restless,  hungry  cormorants  are  flashing 
before  your  vision.  A  stray  cluster  of  pipers,  chattering  away 


for  dear  life,  go  like  marine  minstrels  to  the  golden  seclusion  of 
Black  Water  Bay.  And  the  sea  murmurs  and  the  palms  ashore  rub 
their  serrated  arms  together,  and — and  someone  aft  is  frying  fish  1 
It’s  bass,  and  it  whets  your  appetite  keen,  for  Hendry,  the  best 
guide  to  be  found  in  all  the  ’Glades,  knows  how  to  cook  fish. 

It  is  on  a  morning  such  as  this  that  we  find  our  Adventurers. 
The  boat  had  rocked  them  through  a  tranquil  night,  cradle-fash¬ 
ion,  and  when  Dawn  came,  they  were  up  and  ready  for  another 
day  of  progress.  While  Mr.  King  wanted  to  see  John  Jr.  enjoy 
the  unparalleled  fishing,  there  could  be  no  prolonged  loitering. 
His  was  a  mission  of  Duty,  rather  than  Sport.  His  maps  and 
charts  and  leather-bound  diary  and  the  spraddle-legged  survey¬ 
ing  instrument  in  the  cabin,  all  gave  constant  reminder  of  the 


John  W .  King,  Civil  Engineer,  Explorer  and  Everglades 
Expert,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  a  Native  Guide,  Argyle 
Hendry,  Undertake  a  Hazardous  Trip  up  the  West  Coast 
of  Florida  and  Into  the  Unknown  Chokoloskee  and  Big 
Cypress  Region.  They  Chart  Strange  Areas  and,  quite 
Unexpectedly,  Discover  the  Lair  of  the  Egret  Pirate. 
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big  job  ahead.  They  must  soon  strike  up  the  man¬ 
grove-bordered  rivers,  into  No  Man’s  Land  around 
Big  Cypress.  They  must  make  friends  with  the  Sem¬ 
inole,  and  paddle  across  phantom  lakes  out  of  White 
Water  Bay,  or  pole  the  coughing  ’gator  from  his 
hidden  lair  deep  in  the  mangrove  thicket. 

That  impudent  little  launch  was  destined  to  put-put 
above  the  last  resting  place  of  buried  treasure... 
chests  of  ill-gotten  pirate  gold,  or  lost  pearl  argosies 
of  the  early  galleons  of  Spain.  And  Mr.  King’s  sa¬ 
cred  diary  would  ere  long  bristle  with  strange  short¬ 
hand  diagrams  and  hieroglyphics  of  his  trade.  No, 
there  could  be  no  idling.  Tropic  storms  might  spring 
up,  in  an  endless  chain  of  Gulf  tempest,  and  they 
were  not  equipped  to  fight  such  odds. 

Making  sure  that  the  boat  astern  was  ship-shape 
and  that  the  engine  had  weathered  the  night  mists 
and  would  give  them  no  trouble,  they  were  off  at  six 
thirty.  Key  Largo  lay  to  their  left,  a  twenty-five 
mile  stretch  of  sand  and  stunted  growth,  with  here 
and  there  a  dilapidated  shack. 

“They  have  tried  lime  growing  on  Largo,”  said  Mr. 
King  to  John,  “but  the  fruit  is  of  poor  quality,  due  to 
an  abominable  soil.  The  limestone  foundation  does 
not  encourage  groves.  The  Key  is  populated  principally 
by  negroes  and  I  wouldn’t  call  it  the  most  ideal  spot  in 
the  world  for  a  Sunday  school  picnic.  There  are  some 
hammocks — far  more  picturesque  if  less  habitable.” 

There  were  strings  of  these  irregular  islands,  dap¬ 
pling  the  sandy  shores  of  Largo,  like  giant  lichens  or 
colored  buttons,  upon  the  smooth  water.  Red  vines 
were  massed  and  matted  over  the  trees,  and  sea  fowl 
nested  there  in  countless  legion.  Clumps  of  bays 
made  the  hammocks  unusually  attractive,  and,  as  the 
Mae  edged  in  nearer,  John  saw  crawfish  about  their 
roots. .  .great  shifting  armies  of  them.  As  the  sun 
grew  warmer,  mosquitoes  ventured  forth,  although 
there  had  been  no  hint  of  them  that  night.  The  man¬ 
groves  were  everywhere  in' evidence;  gnarled,  twist¬ 
ed,  profuse  of  shiny,  corrugated 
root,  and  weighted  down  by  moss 
and  clinging  scarlet  vines. 

THEY  were  taking  what  is 
known  as  The  “Coastal  Ca¬ 
nal”  route,  much  in  favor  by 
fishing  expeditions,  al¬ 
though  the  sand  bars 


are  numerous  and  the  reefs  of  jagged  rock  treacher¬ 
ously  frequent.  Hendry  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
take  his  eye  from  the  course,  and  his  wheel — not  even 
to  answer  John’s  incessant  flow  of  aquatic  questions. 
By  eleven,  they  had  come  within  view  of  the  famous 
Overseas  Railway,  as  the  Extension  swung  smartly 
out  from  Everglade  and  made  a  bold  run  for  the 
little  supporting  keys  and  Jewfish  proper. 

The  immense  arches,  the  formidable  masonry,  built 
under  such  difficulties  and  traversing  such  a  marvel¬ 
ous  territory,  seemed  to  tower  high  above  their  heads, 
for  Card  Sound  had  been  navigated  and  they  had  gone 
through  Steamboat  Creek,  where  once  the  asthmatic 
Miami  boat  was  a  Largo  trade  mark.  It  was  high 
noon  when  the  Mae  reached  Jewfish.  Barnes  Sound 
was  spectacular  in  its  regetta  dress  of  fishing  craft. 
Hendry  dodged  in  and  out  among  them,  occasionally 
swearing  at  a  swarthy  Porto  Rican,  who  ran  his  lit¬ 
tle  fishing  smack  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

“Perhaps  on  our  way  back  we  will  give  you  a  taste 
of  fishing  in  Steamboat  Creek,”  suggested  Mr.  King, 
“the  mosquitoes  are  apt  to  bother  a  bit,  but  if  the 
wind  blows  them  out  o^f  range,  this  is  a  wonderful 
place.  For  one  thing,  the  tides  do  not  interfere  with 
the  day’s  sport.  Mangrove  snappers  and  groupers 
there  are  in  plenty — prime  fellows !  Then  there  are 
cavalle,  grunts,  sea  trout,  bonefish,  turbot,  parrot-fish 
and  porgies. 

“I  have  seen  mullet  caught  there  on  the  shallows 
about  small  islands,  and,  at  the  entrance  to  the  middle 
creek,  in  deep  water,  the  snappers  bite  as  fast  as  you 
can  toss  over  your  line.  The  water  is  so  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  after  the  first  catch  or  two,  it  is  necessary 
to  move  to  another  locality. .  .they  are  wise  in  their 
generation.  By  the  way,  it’s  the  home  of  the  festive 
fiddler.  You  need  never  lack  for  bait.” 

“It  looks  mighty  good  in  here,”  observed  John 
eagerly. 

The  Mae  had  entered  Jewfish  Creek,  at  the  south¬ 
ernmost  end  of  Barnes  Sound.  On  both  sides  grew 
bays  and  mangroves  in  profusion. 

“It’s  only  a  half  mile,”  his  father  answered,  “then 
we  come  to  Black  Water  Bay.  See. .  .the  water  is  not 
clear  now.  I  venture  to  say  that  Hendry  could  land 
a  dozen  snappers  or  groupers  in  a  jiffy  if  we  could 
stop.  It  is  best  to  go  in  a  small  boat  up  near 
shore,  as  the  fish  seem  to  favor  the  cool 
shadowy  hollows  under  the  mangrove 
roots  and  there  it  is  easy  to  take  them.” 
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Hendry  had  been  an  attentive  listener. 

“Jewfish — much  too,”  he  grunted,  “fine ! 
He  half  brother  to  grouper.  I  catch  him 
weigh  four  hundred  fifty  pounds — there — 
at  mouth  of  creek.  John  fish — he  catch  one 
ten  pounds  only,”  and  the  guide  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  “Rod,  reel — maybe  hand 
line.  I  make  jewfish  chowder  for  you  one 
day  maybe.  I  use  on  him  shark  hook — so 
big — hand  line,  three-sixteen.  Nearly  cut 
off  three  finger  once.” 

Key  Largo  was  still  to  their  left  as  they 
made  Black  Water  Bay.  This  body  of 
water  is  about  four  miles  across  and  is 
as  round  as  a  large,  natural  basin.  John 
was  immeasurably  interested  in  his  sur¬ 
roundings. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  the  water?” 
he  asked  his  father. 

“We  are  going  out  through  Boggy  into 
Great  Florida  Bay,”  replied  Mr.  King.  “It 
is  quite  shallow  here  and  the  tides,  coming 
by  way  of 

Tavenier 
Creek,  nibble 
at  the  many 
coral  rock 
f o  rmations, 
breaking  them 
off  bit  by  bit. 

And  here  is 
an  odd  condi¬ 
tion  — •  new 
mangrove 
islands  are 
forever 
springing  up, 
as  if  from  the 
very  air.  The 
moment  a  co- 
ra!  head  pro¬ 
jects  above 
the  surface, 
the  mangrove 
or  the  bay 
find  lodgment 
and  flourish. 

It’s  almost 
the  ‘Milky 
Way’  until  we 
get  to  Tavenier. 


Hendry  had  slipped  certain  mysterious 
accessories  in  under  a  seat,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  figure  that  John’s  love  of  fishing 
could  find  a  match.  It  was  still  light  and 
they  could  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  Long 
Isle  and  the  opening  to  Snake  Creek.  In 
here,  protected  from  the  first  puffs  of 
wind,  the  ‘water  was  quite  calm,  and  it  was 
absolutely  unruffled,  as  Hendry  guided  the 
power  boat  into  a  fairy  bay  a  mile  or  so 
from  Tavernier  Creek.  He  anch.red  her 
in  a  spot  so  near  the  giant  mangroves  that 
they  could  have  gone  ashore  without  even 
wetting  their  feet. 

“We  want  snapper,”  said  Hendry,  begin¬ 
ning  to  rig  up  two  hand  lines  and  then, 
after  a  moment’s  rather  amusing  reflection, 
changing  to  rod  and  reel.  John  noted  that 
the  guide  selected  a  15-18  line  and  5  hooks. 
The  bait  was  crawfish  which  he  readily  ob¬ 
tained  a  little  further  down  the  shore. 

“Isn’t  it  too  late  to  catch  them?”  sug¬ 


Oh,  the  never-ending  grace  and  shimmering  beauty  of  those  worlds  of  aquatic  fowl,  rising, 
like  wind-tossed  snowflakes  of  prodigious  si*e,  from  the  dark  floor  of  the  lowlands! 


gested  John,  somewhat  anxiously. 


“You  see — watch  him.  Mangrove  snap¬ 
per  terrible  smart.  He  dance  all  around 
hook;  back  off — come  back — look  up  and 
shake  his  head.  Little  snapper  foolish. 
That’s  why  he  get  caught.  If  we  had  fresh 
mullet  strips  the  big  ones  they  would  be 
foolish  too.” 

It  was  a  fortunate  half  hour,  neverthe¬ 
less,  since  John  caught  three  weighing  at 
least  five  pounds  each  and  Hendry  as  many 
more.  They  were  weary  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  for,  what  with  the  long  day 
and  the  game  character  of  the  snapper,  it 
was  work  rather  than  sport  at  this  late 
hour.  John  had  had  his  fill  of  fishing. 

IT  was  a  warm,  pleasant  evening,  for  the 
approaching  storm,  if  storm  it  would  be, 
had  not  leaped  Largo.  They  could  hear 
the  thunder  of  the  incessant  surf  on  the 
other  side  of  Planter  and  the  Alligator 
Reef  Light  burned  against  the  muddy, 

gray  sky. 

“We  go 
ashore,”  de¬ 
clared  Hen¬ 
dry  with  an 
abrupt  ness 
that  was 
som  e  w  h  a  t 
surprising. 

“Why  not 
walk  across 
to  Planter?” 
sugge  s  ted 
John,  “Father 
said  it  was 
quite  a  place 
—  had  a  post 
office  and 
everyth  i  n  g  • 
How  far?” 

“Nearly 
three  mile,” 
was  the  an¬ 
swer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a 
d  e  c  i  s  i  v  •  e 
shake  of  the 
head,  “can’t 

do.  But  we  see  one  thing  for  you.” 


IT  was  agreed  that  they  should  anchor  off 
Central  Supply  and  spend  the  night. 
Then,  with  an  early  start  the  following 
day,  Hendry  figured  that  he  could  make 
Cape  Sable  in  another  twelve  hours,  if  the 
weather  remained  fine.  It  was  a  program 
that  made  poor  John,  who  thought  only  of 
his  rod  and  reel,  champ  at  his  bit. 

Hendry  had  been  watching  that  unhappy 
restlessness,  and,  as  on  a  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  arranged  for  a  little  finny  excitement. 

The  Mae  eased  under  the  lee  of  Isla- 
morada  at  twilight.  Upper  Metacombe  Key 
was  beginning  to  glisten  with  fire-fly  lights 
in  fishermen’s  shacks,  but  a  stiff  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  ocean  and  clouds  were 
gathering  overhead.  Captain’s  Key,  Mud 
Key,  Charles  Key,  and  Snake  Creek  ham¬ 
mocks  were  frothy  with  foam. 

After  Hendry’s  anchorage  duties  were 
complete,  he  asked  permission  to  row  John 
over  to  Planter. 

Mr.  King  agreed  to  this  although  he 
asked  that  they  take  the  small  power  boat 
rather  than  the  glade  skiff.  He  had  one 
eye  on  the  weather. 


“I  think  one  has  wait  for  us  all  thi's 
time,”  was  Hendry’s  terse  response,  “still 
fishin’ — on  bottom — be  careful  and  not  try 
to  pull  up  mangrove  roots.  I  think  we  get 
one  fourteen  pounds.  Troll — yes,  too  late 
for  that.  You  keep  straight  back  and  feet 
in  boat — Mangrove  snapper  fight  bad.” 

“Hendry,”  muttered  the  boy,  as  they  sat 
motionless  and  watchful  in  the  power  boat, 
“for  my  part,  I  could  live  this  life  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  I  never  want  to  go  back 
to  town — that  is — I  wouldn’t  if  it  wasn’t  for 
Mother  and  Sis.  There’s  something  so  fine 
about  being  here — away  from  worry — 
where  folks  are  not  nagging  you  all  the 
while  and  you  have  no  unhappiness — or — 
haggling.  I  wish  I  had  a  shack  on  Key 
Largo  and  could  call  it  ‘Home’.” 

But  Hendry  had  made  a  strike.  The  reel 
began  to  sing  on  the  soft,  evening  air,  and 
in  another  minute  or  two  he  had  captured 
a  five-pounder.  He  kicked  it  impatiently 
with  his  foot,  beauty  as  it  was. 

“Bait !”  he  growled. 

“It’s  a  wonder!”  ^rilled  John,  “I  wish  I 
could  land  as  good.” 


The  two  clambered  out  across  the  man¬ 
grove  roots  until  they  reached  fairly  se¬ 
cure  ground.  Hendry  took  the  lead  as  they 
struck  a  poor,  winding  trail  in  the  heavy 
brush.  But  Romance  gradually  died  in 
John’s  breast.  There  was  an  utter  and  ab¬ 
ject  loneliness  to  the  scene.  It  was  as  if 
the  occupants  of  this  remote  strata  had 
buried  all  pride  under  the  mucky  sand  and 
had  given  Ambition  over  to  the  bats  and 
the  gulls  that  began  to  flutter  spook-fash- 
ion,  along  the  outer  skirts  of  the  mangrove. 

And  now  they  stumbled  upon  a  little 
garden,  lying  prone,  abandoned,  long  ne¬ 
glected,  in  a  scooped-out  patch,  surrounded 
by  scraggy  bay  trees.  Obviously,  it  had  not 
been  worked  since  the  first  planting.  Piti¬ 
ful  tomato  plants  that  bore  misshappen 
fruit  sprawled  out  in  the  rank  growth  of 
weeds ;  a  few  pineapples  were  visible,  sere, 
dying  and  unproductive;  cucumbers,  grown 
to  prodigious,  swollen  size,  popped  under 
foot.  Vines,  as  thick  as  steamship  haw¬ 
sers  reached  hungrily  at  this  wreckage  of 
garden,  and  lifted  it  into  air  or  yanked  it 
up  by  the  roots,  or  literally  strangled  01 
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camera  was  kept  constantly  clicking  Fisherman’s  Proof 


its  life. 

Squatting  at  the  far 
side  of  the  enclosure 
was  a  one-room  shack, 
fully  as  desolate  as  its 
environment.  And  a  man  sat  upon  a  log, 
smoking.  He  wore  dirty  clothes.  As  if  kin 
to  the  garden,  all  that  was  best  in  him  had 
run  to  seed.  With  uncut  hair,  a  fuzzy 
beard  and  ragged  garments,  the  solitude  of 
that  bleak  bit  of  Largo,  amongst  the  Man¬ 
groves,  had  unmistakably  cast  a  blight — a 
blight  that  would  nev^r  be  remedied.  This 
man  did  not  possess  enough  energy  to  more 
than  nod  and  grunt,  as  Hendry  called  to 
him.  By  the  light  of  the  oil  lamp,  as  a 
dicker  was  made  for  some  very  shabby 
tomatoes,  John  saw  that  there  was  just 
the  flicker  of  Youth  in  the  eyes  that  were 
so  dead  and  spiritless  beneath  their  shaggy 
brows. 

And,  all  the  way  back,  under  the  lower¬ 
ing  sky,  the  boy  was  silent.  He  had 
thought  it  out  for  himself.  Hendry  had 
done  this  thing  for  a  definite  reason — stu¬ 
pid,  dull,  uneducated  Henry.  He  had  re¬ 
membered  John’s  remark — the  desire  to 
leave  civilization  and  town  and  worry  be¬ 
hind  and  live  forever  in  a  little  shack  on 
Key  Largo. 

“I  know  him,”  the  Guide  muttered,  “he 
a  Swede.  Ran  away  from  Key  West. 
Come  here.  Two  years  on  Largo.  When 
I  first  stop,  he  was  boy,  like  you — big  boy — 
nice  face— laugh  much.  All  time  by  self 
and  fish,  not  good.” 

****** 

Morning  brought  a  confirmation  of  Mr. 
King’s  fears.  It  was  still  cloudy  and  small 
white-caps  leaped  and  danced  in  through 
the  two  Snake  Creek  passages.  Hendry 
was  for  going  on,  however,  and  the  Mae 
now  turned  her  nose  from  Largo  and  the 
ocean,  the  spray  whipping  boisterously  at 
her  keel  and  at  times  fairly  smothering  the 
power  boat  that  dragged  behind. 

They  wound  laboriously  in  and  around 
the  perilous  channels,  reefs  and  coral  heads 
— past  Rabbit  Key,  Jones,  Man  of  War, 
Rush  and  finally  to  the  left  of  the  clirster 
of  Oyster  Keys  that  nestled  for  shelter  in 
the  lap  of  Cape  Sable. 

It  was  cold  now- — strangely  cold.  They 
drew  on  their  coats  and  reached  for  tar¬ 
paulins.  Big  Sandy  Key  could  be  seen 
through  sheets  of  slanting  rain.  By  Mr. 
King’s  orders,  the  Mae  was  anchored  under 
the  lee  of  East  Cape,  Cape  Sable  at  five 
o’clock,  and  everything  battened  down  for 
the  night. 


After  a  hot  supper,  Mr.  King  set  to  work 
on  his  maps  and  John  surrendered  to  fa¬ 
tigue  in  his  bunk.  But  he  did  not  sleep  just 
yet.  From  where  he  reclined,  he  could  see 
Hendry,  hands  hooked  over  knees,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  villainous  pipe  clenched  between 
his  teeth.  Somewhere  tucked  beneath  that 
rough  exterior  was  a  very  large  heart  and 
an  uncanny  knowledge  of  life  in  general. 
John  saw,  for  a  moment,  the  uncouth  fig¬ 
ure  on  Largo — and  home  seemed  suddenly 
sweet. 

As  for  Hendry — once  and  once  only,  he 
turned;  his  big  head  swivelling  on  massive 
shoulders  and  circled  by  a  halo  of  pipe 
smoke— turned  and  deliberately  winked  at 

John,  without  a  change  of  expression. 
****** 

With  the  dawn,-  it  had  cleared.  East 
Cape  AVas  glorified  by  its  deluge  of  rain 
and  the  gulls  were  out  in  circling,  talkative 
squadrons. 

Mr.  King  was  beginning  to  display  active 
interest  in  their  course.  He  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  first  entrance  to  a  land  that  was 
new  to  him — new  to  the  world.  The  gate¬ 
way  was  just  around  Cape  Sable  and  up 
the  mystic  bosom  of  White  Water  Bay. 
The  Mae  did  remarkably  well.  She  Avas 
gliding  into  the  mouth  of  Shark  River  at 
twelve  sharp. 

Here  the  eye  finds  much  to  delight.  To 
the  south  is  Shark  River  and  to  the  north 
the  broad,  beautiful  Harney.  Between 
them,  and  reaching  upward  as  far  as  the 
Everglades,  for  many  miles,  is  a  fantastic 
aggregation  of  Mangrove  Islands,  with 
their  hundreds  of  lagoons  and  intersecting 
channels.  They  form  a  sort  of  crazy-quilt 
of  densely  woven  root  thickets,  where 
much  game  abounds  and  where  even  a 
glade  skiff  could  not  travel. 


John  Jr.  was  forever  throwing  over  a  line 


At  the  far  extrem¬ 
ity  of  these  islands,, 
grouped  in  White- 
Water  Bay,  is  famous; 
Lake  Tarpon,  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  shrewd  fisherman  who  makes  ai 
month’s  trip  of  it,  and  takes  his  sport  seri¬ 
ously.  All  of  this  was  new  to  John  and 
to  his  Father.  Nor  had  Hendry  ever  ven¬ 
tured  around  into  the  Gulf.  ’Glades  and 
Indians  he  knew  well,  but  fate  had  never 
ordained  that  his  journeys  should  take  him 
up  White  Water.  How  well  Hendry  ac¬ 
climated  himself  we  shall  shortly  see.  And 
how  Hendry’s  intimate  friendship  with  the 
Seminole  saved  many  an  awkward  situa¬ 
tion  forms  still  another  exciting  chapter. 

There  is  a  Tannic  Acid  Works  on  the 
right  bank  of  Shark  River,  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth.  In  this 
primitive  place,  the  roughest  of  rough  men 
collect  mangrove  bark  from  which  the  acid 
is  eventually  made.  A  brief  landing  was 
made  at  the  crude  dock  and  Mr.  King  chat- 
ted  with  several  of  the  workers.  ' 

Yes,  deer,  could  be  found  up  beyond  the 
lake.  There  were  many  wildcats.  Tarpon 
were  running  fine !  There  was  “all  kinds 
of  still  water  fishing” — how  about  Choko- 
loskee?  Many  shakes  of  the  head  and 
knitting  of  brows-^no  good  for  anyone. 
Rumor  had  brought  many  tales  of  rene¬ 
gades  of  the  mangrove  thickets — there  had 
been  impudent  posting  of  creeks- — no  white 
man  was  wanted  in  that  region — even  the 
bark-gatherers  were  afraid  to  venture  A^ery 
far  into  the  interior.  A  pair  of  innocent 
fishermen  from  one  of  the  southern  states 
had  defied  these  posted  notices.  Their 
canoe  had  drifted  back  but  the  men  them¬ 
selves  were  never  seen  again.  And  there 
was  egret-piracy — yes — all  agreed  to  this. 
Egrets  were  being  shot  in  defiance  of  all 
law.  Nobody  cared  to  question  the  deed. 
Chokoloskee  was  “Bad  Ground.”  But  now 
they  ware  on  the  outer  rim  of  good  game 
country,  a  fact  to  which  the  guide’s  Semi¬ 
nole  friends  had  often  testified.  Fishing 
tackle  could  be  laid  aside  for  a  while. 

The  possibility  of  getting  deer  appealed 
to  both  Mr.  King  and  Hendry  and  a  fling 
at  Tarpon  was  another  lure.  So  they  con¬ 
tinued  on  up  Shark  River  and  struck  their 
first  camp  ashore  a  little  before  sundown* 
on  the  wonderful  banks  of  Lake  Tarpon. 

For  an  hour,  that  night,  by  the  friendly 
light  of  the  roaring  camp  fire,  Hendry  pol¬ 
ished  and  oiled  his  rifle.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  other  things  than  game! 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 
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RAOUL  AND  THE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  MOOSE 

FROM  AN  ARKANSAS  SWAMP  TO  THE  TOBIQUE  RIVER  WAS  SIMPLY  A  MATTER  OF  TIME 
SO  THE  SCEPTICAL  HUNTER  AND  THE  CANADIAN  POLICE  BOTH  CAPTURE  THEIR  GAME 

By  JEAN  DE  MACKLOT 


IT  was  all  the  fault  of  Raoul  that  I  got  the 
notion  of  hunting  moose.  I  can  still  vis¬ 
ualize  him  in  the  Arkansas  swamp  along 
the  Saint  Francis  river,  leisurely  chopping 
away  at  a  hickory  axle,  while  he  talked  and 
talked  away  about  the  moose  up  in  his  be¬ 
loved  New  Brunswick. 

“Are  there  still  moose  there  in  abund¬ 
ance?”  I  ventured  the  question,  although  I 
carried  a  perverse  idea— at  least  Raoul 
called  it  that — that  modern  firearms  had  cut 
a  swath  in  the  ranks  of  big  game,  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  on  that  famous  Rancous 
river  of  his  the  extirpation  of  the  moose 
had  all  but  been  accomplished. 

“Toujours  beeg  moose,  always  will  be 
beeg  moose,”  declared  Raoul,  flinging  my 
way  an  aroma  of  whiskey  which  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  him.  “Some  heads 
comme  zat  beeg  dead  black  gum 
tree  on  de  groun’ !” 

"Pretty  big  creatures,”  I  reflected 
audibly,  but  in  a  low  tone,  not  en¬ 
tirely  incredulous,  and  limiting  my 
own  mental  creation  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  moose  to  certain  restrictions 
necessitated  by  my  certainty  that 
Raoul  had  been  imbibing  freely  of 
swampers’  Squirrel  Juice.  Person¬ 
ally  I  had  great  faith  in  Raoul’s 
veracity  when  uncontrolled  by  this 
concoction  of  red  swamp  water,  al¬ 
cohol,  and  black  molasses. 

On  account  of  his  ability  with  a 
five  pound  chopping  axe  and  a  much 
heavier  broadaxe  the  little  Cana¬ 
dian  was  the  envy  of  the  big 
logging  camp.  With  an  axe  he  could 
perform  the  marvellous,  though  blue  eyes 
of  a  pale  color,  flaxen  hair,  and  height 
not  over  five  feet  three  gave  him  a  very 
boyish  appearance.  To  close  acquaintances, 
however,  Raoul’s  most  amazing  characteris¬ 
tic  was  that  he  was  always  well  soaked  with 
liquor.  You  have  heard  of  chronic  drinkers, 
inebriates,  Raoul  had  them  outclassed  badly ; 
he  was  never  sober.  Had  any  of  the  swamp¬ 
ers  at  any  time  beheld  him  perfectly  free 
from  the  clutches  of  John  Barleycorn,  in 
that  state,  Raoul  de  Gibberville  must  have 
been  unrecognizable.  For  they  had  no  more 
expectation  of  ever  seeing  him  sober  than 
they  had  of  pronouncing  his  last  name  cor¬ 
rectly. 

“Have  you,  Monsieur,  attendu  —  heard 
— of  ze  Tobique,  Nipisiguit,  or  the  Ran¬ 
cous?”  Raoul  asked  one  day,  as  he  dropped 
astride  of  a  convenient  log,  and  thrust  his 
hand  in  one  end.  The  hand  came  forth 
again,  grasping  a  quart  bottle  of  whiskey. 
He  had  always  a  bottle  accompanying  him 
at  work,  and  fifteen  minutes  was  the  al¬ 
lotted  time  between  each  sip. 

“No,  Raoul;  yes,  probably  I  have,  but  I 
can’t  place  them  right  now.  No — you  know 
I  don’t  drink,”  I  responded. 

Raoul  partook  of  a  sip,  wiped  the  oozing 
perspiration  from  his  pink  brow,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  bottle  contemplatively  before  him, 
stated:  “New  Brunswick!” 


The  feet  that  I  alone  spoke  French  of  all 
that  bunch  of  swampers  endeared  me  to  the 
crack  hewer. 

“Je  vais  allez—l  go  back  some  day,”  he 
confided  tentatively,  and  measuring  the  time 
elapsed  between  the  last  sip.  “And  I  tak 
you  ’long.” 

I  shook  my  head.  “Not  yet.” 

“Un  jour ?  The  moose  ...  so  beeg 
.  .  .  and  the  feesh  saumon  and  trout. 
Poof !  rien  ici  like  it.  Et  Caribou,  Poof ! 
rien  ici  like  it.” 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  Raoul’s  “Poof” 
imagine  two  arms  extended  palms  upward 
in  the  traditional  gesture  of  a  second  hand 
clothes  Jew.  Both  of  his  cheeks  swelled  out 
prodigiously,  but  when  the  word  Poof !  ex- 


We  shook  hands  over  the  fallen  monarch 

ploded  the  scent  of  fifty  distilleries  permeat¬ 
ed  the  surroundings. 


WHEN  I  saw  Raoul  once  more  it  was 
back  in  the  hill  country.  Two  wide- 
eyed  natives  wondered  at  his  skill 
with  an  axe,  and  enviously  gaped  at  his 
capacity  for  storing  booze.  Doubtless  it  was 
the  same  Raoul — a  little  more  steeped  with 
liquor,  but  still  happy,  and  very  glad  to  see 
me.  He  had  uncovered  another  accom¬ 
plishment — one  that  appealed  to  me  far  more 
than  his  others — he  handled  a  canoe  in  swift 
water  in  masterly  fashion. 

“I  go  back  home  thees  spring,  Monsieur.  * 
Next  fall  you  come — me  and  you.  By  Gar, 
go  moose  hunting  on  the  south  branch  of 
Rancous !”  he  said. 

“But,  Raoul,”  I  told  him,  “It  takes  a  rich 
man  for  that  trip — car  fare  there,  guide,  that  ' 
fifty  dollar  big  game  license,  licensed  guide, 
and  it  is  all  more  than  I  can  expend.” 

“Poof !  Poof !”  twice  in  succession  he 
deluged  me  with  that  spirituous  vapor. 
Again  he  found  a  convenient  log,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  inevitable  bottle.  The  natives 
drank  of  it  with  facile  gurgles,  and  listened 
to  what  he  said  to  me.  Raoul’s  sips  were 
growing  some  in  duration.  “You  beeg  fool ! 
Pardonnez,  Monsieur — but  doan  you  see? 
Vous  etres  Canadian.  Vous  parlez  Francais 
—voyez.  I  guide ;  me  been  licensed  guide 
wan  time.” 


This  was  exceedingly  tempting.  I  spoke 
French.  Without  question  I  would  be  con¬ 
ceived  a  Canadian.  But  it  was  very  hard  to 
conjure  little  Raoul  as  a  guide.  Yes,  on 
second  thought,  it  was  probable,  for  I  had 
seen  less  prepossessing  ones  in  my  own 
country — men  with  the  will  to  carry  Raoul’s 
customary  load  of  liquor,  but  utterly  devoid 
of  the  capacity. 

At  last  it  was  in  his  own  country  that  I 
found  Raoul.  The  temptations  toward  a 
•moose  hunt  were  very  strong;  and  finally  I 
yielded.  When  I  stepped  off  into  the  small 
gathering  of  men  at  Indian  Town,  I  in¬ 
stantly  scented  the  little  Canadian.  I  did 
not  recognize  him  in  the  little  man  at  my 
side,  for  his  change  to  northern  garb  and  a 
heavy  black  beard  was  difficult  of 
unravelling.  His  hair  was  black,  too 
— but  those  pale,  far-away  looking 
blue  eyes  still  remained^  and  the 
aroma  was  stronger,  if  anything. 

“ Parle  Francais !”  joyously  he 
cautioned  me,  as  he  seized  my  be¬ 
longings  and  detached  them  as  well 
as  myself  from  the  crowd. 

I  think  it  was  the  second — no,  the 
third  day  out  that  I  got  the  full 
grasp  of  Raoul  as  of  yore.  A  little 
affair  in  time  back  with  a  knife  had 
on  his  return  to  New  Brunswick 
necessitated  the  change  of  name  to 
Francois  Le  Clerque,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  staining  of  his  hirsute 
growth  so  that  he  had  lost  his  boyish 
look.  And  Francois  had  become 
a  licensed  guide. 

ALL  I  heard  on  my  trip  from  the  sports¬ 
men  in  the  cars  and  at  the  stations 
had  been  record  heads,  spread  of 
horns,  bell,  points,  and  a  host  of  other 
things  that  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about. 
And  many  shook  their  heads  dubiously 
when  I  suggested  the  possibility  of  stopping 
a  big  moose  with  my  .35  Remington.  And 
to  add  weight  to  their  prediction  here  was 
Raoul — now  Francois — shaking  his  head 
with  uncertainty  at  my  rifle. 

“Mebbe  she  weel  do,”  he  said.  But  Raoul 
could  never  stay  long  in  a  state  of  pessim¬ 
ism,  and  promptly  added :  "Eh  bien,  we  weel 
see  many  beeg  moose  with  heads  so  b-e-e-g !” 

“Whoa,  Raoul — Francois,”  I  interposed, 
“there’s  no  black  gum  trees  up  here  for 
comparison.  Just  let  it  stand  big  moose 
until  I  see  one.” 

Many  were  the  camps  that  we  passed  on 
our  way  into  the  wilderness.  On  conversing 
with  the  hunters  some,  though  having  been 
successful,  were  deploring  the  size  of  the 
heads.  Though  the  tyro,  like  myself,  the 
first  head  shown  would  have  satisfied  to 
perfection.  On  hearing  my  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  the  moose  hunters  snickered,  and 
gazed  commiseratingly  at  my  .35  automatic. 
All  were  equipped  with  the  latest  type  bolt 
action  rifles,  and  regaled  me  with  tales  of 
their  kills  at  unbelievable  distances.  Yet 
what  I  heard  and  saw  of  those  long  dis- 
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tances  had  been  few  and  far  between. 

The  fourth  day  I  saw  moose — three  cows 
and  a  young  bull  in  a  mirror-like  pond  close 
to  a  thicket  of  spruce.  They  looked  very 
large  to  me,  but  Raoul  said:  “Poof!” 
sneered  and  promised  better. 

Every  day  as  we  proceeded  further  into 
the  wilderness  the  tracks  became  more  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  frequently  moose  were  visible — 
tremendous  fellows  in  my  poor  opinion,  but 
the  head  available  for  me  in  Raoul’s  opin¬ 
ion  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Never  did  I  get  fuller  enjoyment  out  of 
the  woods.  I  drank  in  that  cool,  invigorat¬ 
ing  October  air,  and  revelled  in  the  riot  of 
coloring  to  the  scenery.  Truly  the  coloring 
of  the  timber  never  approached  the  trans¬ 
cending  beauty  of  the  southern  hills  in  fall. 
But  the  serene  stillness  of  the  country  free¬ 
dom  from  the  constant  trespass  of  the  noisi¬ 
est  of  all  creatures,  Man,  and  the  many 
shadings  to  the  violet  mists  topping  the 
woods  were  irresistibly  attractive.  The 
moose  proved  interesting,  and  the  sight  of 
a  lone  caribou  was  dimly  reminiscent  of 


tales  I  had  heard  of  the  barrens,  and  their 
annual  pilgrimages. 

Francois,  but  to  me  always  Raoul,  gave 
me  many  hours  to  myself.  Not  that  he 
failed  to  guide  me  whenever  I  wanted  him, 
but  he  had  frequent  occasions  to  absent 
himself  from  me,  which  had  not  enough 
importance  to  me  to  make  inquiry  about 
them.  He  always  returned  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  and  a  trifle  more  tanked  up  with 
his  favorite  and  almost  only  beverage. 

There  was  a  promise  of  rain  or  possibly 
snow  in  those  unbroken  waving  rows  of 
lead  colored  clouds.  I  pursued  my  way 
where  I  had  frequently  seen  big  moose 
tracks  at  the  upper  margin  of  a  clear  little 
lake  against  the  woods.  I  held  well  into  the 
cover,  resorting  to  all  the  precautions  I 
had  absorbed  in  hunting  white  tails.  As 
far  as  I  could  judge  in  the  sombre  haze  of 
that  day  the  distance  at  which  I  saw  two 
cows  must  have  been  at  least  three  hundred 
yards.  On  the  south  side  of  the  lake  the 
growths  screened  me  well  from  observation. 
I  continued  on,  working  against  wind,  the 


cows  feeding  insouciantly,  only  now  and 
then  tossing  up  their  heads  impatiently. 

By  detour  of  the  right  of  the  lake  I  de¬ 
termined  to  get  around  on  them,  crossing  a 
sheet  of  water  of  insignificant  depth,  which 
extended  back  into  a  cedar  swamp.  I  don’t 
know  how  it  came  about,  but  almost  mirac¬ 
ulously,  in  the  very  darkest  area  of  spruce 
back  of  the  cows  an  immense  animal  stood 
motionless.  For  a  moment  without  glasses 
it  was  difficult  for  me  to  realize  what  it  was. 
But  I  surveyed  that  spot  fully  ten  minutes, 
and  out  of  the  swart  surroundings  I  plainly 
descried  the  largest  wild  creature  that  I  had 
ever  beheld  in  its  lair.  Raoul’s  tales  had 
good  grounds  for  their  fabrication. 
Crouched  in  the  low  water  growths  I 
watched  for  a  better  shot,  hardly  crediting 
the  creature  with  being  real  until  he  swung 
his  head  discerningly  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  He  made  a  step  forward. 

I  started  to  work  in  closer,  and  took  the 
water.  Then  out  of  the  east  back  of  me  in 
a  sudden  shift  of  the  wind  a  call  of  a  cow 
(continued  on  page  724) 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  GAME  HUNTER’S  NEEDS 

HUNTING  FOR  BIG  GAME  REQUIRES  CRAFTY  WOOD-SENSE,  TRAINED  CO-ORDINATION 
OF  BOTH  MOTIVE  AND  MENTAL  FACULTIES,  AND  ABOVE  ALL,  SHOOTING  CONFIDENCE 


DID  you  ever  hear  of  a  hungry  cougar 
tearing  the  brush  to  toothpicks  when 
stalking  his  dinner?  Or  did  you 
ever  see  a  cat  thresh  about  in  the  grass 
like  a  beheaded  rooster  when  hunting  for 
mice?  No,  you  did  not,  for  the  animal 
hunter  possesses  a  natural  woods-sense — 
an  instinct  to  pussyfoot  upon  his  prey  un¬ 
awares. 

The  most  exciting  hunting  I  ever  have 
enjoyed  was  with  an  old  deer  hunter  who 
never  allowed  a  word  to  be  spoken  aloud 
from  the  time  we  got  in  sight  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  until  the  day  was  ended.  Al¬ 
most  the  instant  we  left  camp  he  became 
a  crafty  Indian.  Indeed,  sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  walking  in  some 
sacred  place  where  to  break  a  twig  or  voice 
a  sound  would  would  be  to  violate  the 
sacred  laws  of  the  holy  of  holies. 

He  would  steal  along,  stopping  every 
few  yards  to  listen,  ever  carrying  his  rifle 
poised  for  instant  action.  None  of  his 
movements  were  sudden  or  jerky.  He 
never  followed  a  track  directly,  but  was 
constantly  circling  about  to  come  upon  his 
game  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  He 
must  often  stop  and  uncover  his  bald  dome 
to  test  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Few  hunters  liked  to  hunt  with  Killdeer 
Jim  because  he  scouted  so  thoroughly  and 
slowly  that  they  soon  lost  patience.  But 
he  always  got  his  share  of  deer.  I  have 
seen  him  shoot  several  as  they  lay  sleeping 
in  their  beds  with  noses  pointed  to  wind¬ 
ward  along  their  back  trail.  The  number 
that  I  have  seen  him  shoot  on  the  jump 
would  be  counted  by  dozens.  He  was  a 
thoroughbred  hunter  with  a  crafty  woods- 
sense  and  unlimited  patience. 

The  roar  of  a  gun  seems  to  frighten 
wild  animals  very  little.  I  have  won¬ 
dered  if  it  might  be  from  the  fact  that 
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they  mistook  it  for  thunder,  which  they 
must  become  accustomed  to  from  infancy. 
But  let  a  leaf  rustle,  a  twig  snap,  a  stone 
roll,  a  rotten  log  crunch  under  foot  pres- 


Sitting  like  Patience  on  a  monument 

sure,  clothes  or  rifle  scrape  against  any¬ 
thing  and  they  immediately  take  warning 
of  danger. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  called  lucky  be¬ 
cause  I  brought  a  deer  within  range  by 
first  shooting  ever  him.  Reasoning  that  a 


deer  was  more  afraid  of  the  noise  that  a 
crashing  bullet  would  make  than  the  slight 
crack  of  smokeless  powder,  I  sent  three 
ripping  bullets  into  the  brush  behind  the 
buck.  At  the  first  shot  he  gave  little 
sign  of  fear.  As  the  second  bullet  clipped 
through  the  trees  behind  him  he  became 
suspicious  and  the  third  frightened  him  so 
that  he  ran  straight  to  me. 

Watch  the  man  who  gets  his  share  of 
the  game  with  the  high  power  and  you 
will  see  a  man  who  steals  through  the 
woods  almost  as  gently  as  a  kitten.  He  is 
constantly  alert  to  choose  the  quietest  way 
to  go  and  always  watchps  the  wind  as  care¬ 
fully  as  a  motorist  the  unknown  road 
ahead  of  him.  Either  in  the  natural  state, 
or  developed  by  patient  practice,  that  man 
has  one  great  element  of  a  big  game  hunt¬ 
er’s  success.  And  that  is  woods-sense. 

TO  be  a  dependable  shooter  the  hunter 
must  use  this  sixth  sense  in  shooting. 
Did  you  ever  get  to  wondering  if  you 
had  heart  trouble?  The  more  you  thought 
about  it  the  worse  your  little  pump  be¬ 
came.  Certainly  you  have  found  that  the 
more  you  thought  of  sleeping  the  longer  it 
took  you  to  get  to  sleep.  What  I  am  shoot¬ 
ing  at  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  this  wonderful  human  machine 
are  hindered  by  thinking  about  them.  This 
must  mean  that  there  is  at  work  in  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  the  human  body 
a  sixth  sense.  Call  it  reflex  action  or  the 
subsconscious  self  if  you  prefer.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  brain  does  many  things 
without  conscious  voluntary  direction. 

Ask  an  old  hunter  how  he  holds  his  gun, 
or  if  he  takes  a  fine  or  coarse  sight  with 
the  rifle,  and  he  will  laugh  at  you.  Ask 
similar  questions  of  the  crack  pistol  shot 
(continued  on  page  720) 
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ONE  WAY  TO  FIND  THE  SPICE  "OF  LIFE 

A  FEW  HOURS  HUNT  ON  'AN  .OBLIGING  FARMER’S  LAND  WILLI, YIELD  ALL  THE  V 
VARIETY  ONE  MAY  WISH  FOR,  BUT  THE  FARMER’S  WISHES  MUST  BE  RESPECTED 


VARIETY,  they  tell  us,  is  the  spice  of 
life.  If  this  is  true,  then  a  little 
hunt  that  I  took  must  have  been  a 
“spicy”  one,  for  I  returned  with  as  varied 
a  collection  of  game  as  anyone  ought  to 
dare  get  during  a  three  hours’  hunt  here 
in  the  effete  East. 

I  am  famous  around  the  house  for  not 
neglecting  my  meals,  and  when  the  meal 
consists  of  roast  ruffed  grouse  with  lots 
of  fixings  such  as  Jimmie — my  one  best 
bet — can  prepare,  nothing  other  than  the 
woods  could  make  me  hustle  the  grub. 

At  the  rate  that  brings  on  indigestion,  I 
finished  the  dinner — -we  still  have  dinner 
at  twelve — and  was  lacing  up  my  leggings, 
when  Jimmie  asked : 

“Where  are  you  going  this  afternoon?” 
“Plain  Hill,”  I  told  her.  “I  can  get 
there  in  short  order,  and  I  know  just  where 
a  bird  or  two  is  hanging  out.” 

“Well,”  she  cautioned,  “be  careful  of 
yourself  and — bring  home  a  ruffed  grouse.” 

“They  are  mighty  scarce  birds  this  sea¬ 
son,”  I  rejoined,  “but  we’ll  try  to  get  one 
to  take  the  place  of  the  fellow  we  had  to¬ 
day  for  dinner.  Gee,  whizz!  if  black  bass 
only  tasted  as  good  as  ruffed  grouse  do.” 

I  shoved  the  cleaning  rod  through  the 
barrels  of  my  sixteen  gauge  hammerless. 
It  slid  easily  through  the  cylinder  right, 
but  I  had  to  give  it  a  twist  to  force  the 
rag  through  the  choke  in  the  left. 

I  shoved  the  stock  and  barrels  into  the 
carrying-case  and  grabbing  my  belt  with 
its  twenty-five  shells  of  drams,  I  ounce 
No.  8  shot,  as  well  as  a  full  box  for  ex¬ 
tras — I  hate  to  think  of  running  short  of 
ammunition — I  flew  out  of  the  house  and 
jumped  into  the  little  red  runabout. 

It  is  about  five  miles  to  the  top  of  Plain 
Hill,  but  you  wouldn’t  have  believed  it  if 
you  had  been  with  me.  My,  how  I  did 
kick  up  the  dust,  and  bounce  over  the 
rocks  and  ruts  and  “thank-you-marms,” 
but  I  was  excusable.  I  was  going  hunting 
— I  was  just  crazy  to  get  into  the  thickets 
and  become  all  wound  up  with  bull  briers 
and  vines.  That’s  the  moment,  too,  when 
a  big  fat  grouse  scatters  the  dry  rustling 
leaves  and  bounces  into  the  air  with  a 
roar.  You  don’t  shoot  either.  No.  To 
tell  the  truth,  with  a  brier  across  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  your  gun  and  another  across  both 
arms  and  your  chest,  you  are  not  quick  on 
the  trigger. 

That  is  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  to  get 
into  the  woods — get  into  the  brush — briers 
— mud.  To  hear-  the  “b-r-r !”  of  wings — 
to  smell  the  burnt  smokeless  powder.  Yes 
— all  of  that. 

IN  a  very  few  minutes  after  my  arrival 
at  the  farm  on  the  hill,  I  was  going 
,  toward  a  clump  of  blueberry  bushes.  I 
had  two  shells  in  the  little  sixteen  gauge 
and  my  desires  were  something  on  this 
order:  first  I  hoped  I’d  start  something, 
then  that  I’d  get  a  decent  shot  at  it,  and 
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finally  that  I’d  make  a  hit.  And  making 
a  hit  with  a  wily  old  ruffed  grouse  beating 
it  full  tilt,  is  about  as  difficult  as  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  hit  with  the  ladies  sometimes. 

As  I  was  bending  low  and  forcing  my 
way  through  the  brush,  I  heard  the  whirr 
of  a  grouse  not  far  ahead.  Knowing  the 
ground  pretty  well,  I  felt  quite  certain 
where  she  would  alight — in  a  narrow  run, 
bordered  by  an  almost  impenetrable  tangle 


Here  are  the  samples  but  no  orders  filled 


of  briers.  I  hurried  along  to  this  place 
and  was  nearly  on  my  hands  and  knees  in 
my  efforts  to  get  through  the  thicket,  when 
the  old  grouse  crashed  out  of  the  briers 
not  thirty  feet  ahead  of  me. 

I  yanked  the  sixteen  gauge  into  a  shoot¬ 
ing  position  and  cut  loose  with  the  right. 
It  was  a  case  of  shoot  mighty  quick  or  not 
shoot  at  all.  After  I  shot,  if  the  bird  had 
kept  right  on,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  as  misses  are  much  more  common 
than  hits  in  such  shooting ;  but  my  aim 
was  good  and  the  bird  upset. 

I  picked  it  up,  smoothed  its  feathers, 
and  admired  its  rich  black  and  brown 
plumage.  Then  I  tucked  it  away  in  my 
hunting  coat  and  pushed  on  through  the 
brush  into  the  young  growth. 

Down  ahead  of  me  there  was  a  couple 
of  acres  of  young  saplings  which  had 
sprung  from  the  stumps  of  the  chestnut 
trees  that  ones  grew  there  but  now  were 
supporting  telegraph  wires  or  railroad 
tracks.  I  passed  through  this  young 
growth  without  starting  anything,  and 
struck  the  edge  of  the  woods  where  the 
tall  trees  were  still  uncut.  I  stopped  a 
moment  in  one  of  the  unlikeliest  spots  im¬ 
aginable  for  ruffed  grouse.-  There  were 


two  good  places  ahead  of  me :  one,  along 
the  course  of  a  small  brook;  the  other,  a 
clump  of  white  birches.  The  birches 
looked  a  bit  “woodcocky”  too. 

While  contemplated  in  which  direction 
to  go  first,  right  back  of  me  there  was  a 
“whirr!” 

I  wheeled  just  in  time  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  a  ruffed  grouse  disappearing  behind  a 
tree  trunk.  He  stayed  “disappeared”  too, 
until  he  was  a  good  forty  yards  away,  and 
then  I  caught  a  flash  of  brown  as  he 
dodged  to  one  side. 

I  pulled  the  left  barrel  on  the  fleeing 
bird,  but  without  avail,  then  lost  sight  of 
the  game.  Right  after  him  I  went,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  had  proceeded  a  hundred  feet,  I 
heard  a  “Co-ee !”  from  up  in  an  open  pas¬ 
ture.  I  answered,  and  the  young  fellow 
who  lived  on  the  farm  came  over  to  do  a 
little  hunting  with  me. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  any  further  with 
this  hunt,  I  would  like  to  diverge  a 
bit.  It  is  about  a  matter  that  concerns 
all  of  us  fellows  who  go  to  the  open  with 
guns. 

There  are  lots  of  complaints  registered 
about  the  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  per¬ 
mit  hunting  on  their  land.  There  is  a  lot 
of  posted  land  in  Connecticut  and  there  is 
other  land  that  is  not  posted,  but  hunters 
keep  off  for  their  own  good.  I  live  in  the 
city,  and  they  call  me  a  “city  chap.’;  but 
after  considering  all  the  evidence — both 
from  what  I  have  heard  and  seen — if  it 
were  necessary  for  me  to  stand  with  the 
farmers  or  “city  chaps,"  I’d  line  up  with 
the  farmers’  For  the  farmers  are  pretty 
decent  fellows  when  they  are  dealing  with 
those  who  in  their  turn  try  to  be  likewise. 
For  examples,  let  me  relate  a  few  instances 
of  farmers’  “meanness.” 

There  was  a  farmer  who  owned  a  strip 
of  brush  land  and  woods  that  was  full  of 
gray  squirrels  and  a  number  of  grouse. 
Whenever  he  heard  a  gun  fired  on  his  land, 
he  took  after  the  hunter  and  the  hunter 
got  off.  I  hunted  the  farm  adjacent  to 
this  man’s  land  and  knowing  how  he  felt, 
I  kept  where  I  belonged. 

One  autumn  there  was  a  bunch  of 
grouse  that  stayed  in  a  ravine  close  to  the 
line  fence,  and  every  time  I  went  after 
them,  they  took  to  the  forbidden  ground 
and  were  safe. 

I  drove  into  this  farmer’s  yard  and  went 
out  into  the  field  where  he  was  and  stated 
my  errand:  that  I  would  like  to  hunt  on 
his  farm. 

“You  are  the  first  man  who  ever  asked 
me  if  he  could  hunt  before  he  trespassed 
on  me,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  some  young 
stock  in  that  pasture  and  don’t  want  them 
shot.  If  you  will  be  careful,  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  your  hunting  there.” 

A  dozen  cigars — I  found  out  beforehand 
that  he  smoked — left  him  in  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind.  At  Christmas,  a  box  of 
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fifty  more  was  delivered  with  my  compli¬ 
ments.  The  cost  was  small  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  hunting  I  got — and  got  it  without 
•expecting  to  be  driven  off  any  moment.  I 
have  kept  up  the  custom  and  I  am  the  only 
one  who  ever  hunts  those  woods  with  a 
•clear  conscience. 

I  was  one  of  a  party  of  three  to  go  on 
a  trip  into  the  next  county  for  grouse.  I 
was  a  stranger,  but  my  comrades  knew  the 
ropes  as  they  lived  in  the  vicinity.  We  left 
•our  automobiles  at  a  farmhouse  and  got 
three  grouse  after  a  short  hunt.  I  pro-, 
cured  the  farmer’s  name  and  address  and 
that  Christmas  sent  him  a  pair  of  heavy 
working  gloves.  The  cost  was  but  a  trifle, 
hut  he  appreciated  the  spirit  and  wrote 
me  a  very  kind  letter,  winding  it  up  by 
saying:  “You  didn’t  get  all  the  partridges. 

I  saw  two  yesterday,  and  I’ll  try  to  keep 
them  for  you  when  you  come  next  fall.” 

THERE  was  a  farm  in  Ledyard,  Conn., 
where  I  was  invited  by  its  owner  to 
go  hunting  with  him  one  day.  Nat¬ 
urally  I  found  time  to  go.  Our  bag  for 
the  day  was  four  ruffed  grouse,  a  wood¬ 


cock,  a  lone  quail,  five  gray  squirrels  and 
two  rabbits.  It  was  a  good  farm  to  hunt 
on  and  I  intended  to  go  again  the  next  year. 

Before  that  time  arrived,  the  farm 
changed  ownership  and  it  was  up  to  me  to 
do  some  prospecting.  The  new  owner  was 
a  foreigner  and  spoke  but  little  English, 
so  I  had  some  difficulty  to  make  myself 
understood.  I  succeeded,  howevet,  but 
while  cigars  showed  my  feeling  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  owner  didn’t  smoke. 

I  went  hunting  and  took  three  nice  ruffed 
grouse  home  with  me.  At  New  Year,  I 
personally  delivered  a  pair  of  driving 
gloves  at  this  man’s  home.  When  he  final¬ 
ly  understood  the  reason  for  my  gift,  the 
broad  smile  on  his  face  told  plainly  whether 
I  could  hunt  on  his  land  in  the  future. 

At  another  place,  a  box  of  candy  put  the 
farm  at  my  disposal.  Yes,  it  brought  a 
treat  to  sweet  cider,  apples  and  a  hearty 
invitation  to  "come  again  and  perhaps  you 
will  have  better  luck.” 

There  is  one  farm  where  I  am  always 
welcome.  I  may  shoot  any  game  on  the 
place  except  quail.  I  always  get  one,  two 
or  three  grouse  every  trip,  but  I  never  pull 


trigger  on  a  quail,  though  often  have  I 
gone  through  a  certain  maple  swamp  on 
that  farm  and  scattered  a  big  bevy  of  quail, 
only  to  have  them  popping  up  later  at  my 
very  feet  every  few  steps.  The  owner 
doesn’t  want  the  quail  shot  and  I  don’t 
shoot  at  them ;  so  I  hunt  there  •yvhen  I 
please.  Others  who  shoot  at  the  quail 
there,  do  it  but  once. 

IN  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  the 
farmer  owns  the  land  and  if  he  doesn’t 
want  hunters,  trespassing,  they  will  have 
to  keep  off.  One  reckless  “cuss”  in  a  town 
can  “queer”  the  entire  surrounding  farm¬ 
ing  community.  When  a  careless  “bone- 
head”  tests  the  pattern  of  his  gun  on  the 
side  of  a  barn,  can  you  expect  the  kind- 
hearted  farmer  on  the  inside  to  merely  lay 
low  and  pick  out  the  birdshot  that  went 
through  the  cracks?  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  powder  concern  has  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  magazine  showing  a  shooter  tar¬ 
geting  his  gun  on  the  side  of  somebody’s 
barn.  Who  under  the  heavens  ever  got 
up  the  brilliant  idea? 

(continued  on  page  724) 


BOB  WHITE,  THE  GAME  BIRD  OF  AMERICA 

NO  BIRD  HAS  SUCH  EXTENDED  RANGE  AND  NONE  TESTS  SO  WELL  THE 
TRAINING  OF  THE  DOG  AND  THE  EYE  AND  NERVE  OF  THE  SPORTSMAN 


OF  all  the  game  birds  of  America,  none 
is  so  endeared  to  the  lover  of  coun¬ 
try  life  or  better  appreciated  by  the 
sportsman  than  little  Bob  White.  He  may 
he  found  from  southern  Maine  and  Canada 
to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
high  central  plains,  and  he  is  known  by  va¬ 
rious  names.  In  the’  North  and  East  he  is 
•called  Quail;  in  the  South  and  West,  he  is 
Partridge;  while  everywhere  he  is  known 
as  Bob  White.  Let  us  then  call  him  as  he 
•calls  himself,  and  we  will  not  be  berated 
for  our  ignorance  of  natural  history. 

Observation  of  the  habits  of  this  gallant 
and  affectionate  bird  has  shown  that  he 
is  naturally  a  monogamist.  He  selects  his 
•mate  and  makes  his  courtship  in  the  spring, 
soon  after  the  snow  and  frost  have  gone, 
when  the  willows  have  turned  yellow  and 
the  frogs  are  piping  in  the  marshes.  In 
the  month  of  May  they  build  their  simple 
•nest,  formed  of  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ground,  lined  with  soft  leaves  and  dried 
grasses.  This  nest  may  be  found  under  a 
tussock  of  grass,  beneath  a  small  bush,  in 
the  brier-grown  corner  of  a  worm-fence,  at 
the  foot  of  an  old  stump,  alongside  a  log. 
or  often  in  the  open  fields  of  wheat  or 
•clover.  The  nest  is  sometimes  closed  above 
with  stubble  mingled  with  the  grass  tussock 
or  briers,  and  provided  with  a  side  en¬ 
trance  ;  but  the  nest  is  as  often  found  open 
above  as  closed. 

In  this  nest  the  hen-bird  lays  from  one 
dozen  to  two  dozen  eggs  of  a  pure,  bril¬ 
liant  white.  While  the  hen  is  laying,  and 
during  the  time  of  nesting,  the  cock  is  the 
■happiest  of  husbands.  Filled  with  joy  and 
pride,  he  sits  on  the  low  bough  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  tree,  or  perches  on  the  fence-rail 
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quite  near  his  spouse,  whom  he  never 
wearies  of  telling  that  he  is  “Bob  White — 
your  Bob  White”  in  such  a  brilliant,  happy 
voice  that  the  farmer  stops  his  work  and 
the  children  leave  their  play  to  listen  to 
him,  and  are  happier  for  having  heard  him. 

In  from  three  to  four  weeks  the  little 
downy  young  leave  the  egg,  and  even  with 
pieces  of  egg-shell  yet  sticking  on  their 
backs  they  go  off  with  their  parents  to  be 
taught  to  search  for  food.  They  feed  on 
the  seeds  of  various  grasses,  weeds,  and  ce¬ 
reals,  and  on  berries;  and  they  return  a 
hundred-fold  the  bounty  of  their  landlbrd 
by  destroying  for  his  benefit  not  only 
countless  numbers  of  destructive  insects, 
but  quantities  of  weed-seed,  one  or  two  gills 
of  which  the  adult  birds  can  stow  away  in 
their  little  crops  during  a  day’s  feeding. 
Old  birds  and  young  form  one  happy  fam¬ 
ily,  the  young  remaining  with  their  parents 
until  the  following  spring,  in  the  pairing 
season,  when  the  old  ties  are  severed. 

BOB  WHITE  schools  the  wing-shot  as 
severely  as  the  wily  trout  tries  the 
angler.  Like  the  trout,  he  has  habits 
which  we  must  be  acquainted  with  in  or¬ 
der  to  find  him,  and  when  found  we  our¬ 
selves  may  be  found — wanting.  It  requires 
much  experience  to  be  able  to  divine  the 
whereabouts  of  Bob  White.  If  the  weather 
be  fair,,  start  early,  for  the  birds  will  be 
on  their  feeding-grounds  at  sunrise,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  fields  of  stubble,  or  in 
the  midst  of  the  rag-weed,  and  along  the 
brier-fringed  ditches ;  and  do  not  forget 
the  field  of  buckwheat,  for  they  are  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  it.  About  ten  or  eleven  they 
will  cease  feeding,  and  will  seek  the  sunny 


side  of  some  covert  near  a  stream,  where 
(hey  will  quench  their  thirst  after  their 
morning  meal.  Here  they  will  dust  and 
preen  themselves,  and  take  their  noonday 
siesta.  The  birds  will  generally  remain 
here  till  three  or  four  hours  after  midday, 
and,  closely  huddled  as  they  are,  they  are 
very  difficult  for  the  dog  to  find. 

The  sportsman,  if  wise,  will  now  follow 
the  example  of  the  birds,  and  seeking  the 
quiet  of  some  sheltered  sunny  nook,  will 
take  his  lunch  and  rest  himself  and  his 
dogs.  How  well  we  remember  that  pleas¬ 
ant  spring-side,  with  the  dogs  stretched  be¬ 
fore  us  to  catch  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun, 
their  eyes  furtively  glancing  at  us,  waiting 
for  their  share  of  the  lunch ;  the  fragrant 
cigar,  the  pleasant  jckes  at  our  bad  shots 
and  untimely  tumble,  the  generous  admira¬ 
tion  of  our  companions’  skill,  and  talk 
about  the  wonderful  working  of  the  dogs. 

IF  the  weather  is  very  dry,  do  not  seek 
the  birds  on  the  uplands,  for  Bob  White, 
though  no  hydropathist,  likes  the  vicinity 
of  water.  But  if  your  hunt  occurs  after  a 
rainy  spell,  go  to  the  upland  stubble-fields, 
and  work  your  dogs  along  the  border  of 
the  sunniest  and  driest  of  the  coverts. 

If  it  is  windy  and  cold,  the  birds  will  be 
found  in  covert  along  the  sunny  lee  slopes 
of  the  valleys,  in  the  tall  rag-weed  and 
briers  of  the  hollows,  and  on  the  sunny 
borders  of  the  woods  and  hedge-rows. 
They  will  not  now  lie  well  to  the  dog,  and 
when  flushed  will  go  like  bullets  into  the 
deepest  thickets.  Should  you  hope  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  by  getting  them  in  between  you 
and  the  dogs,  you  may  often  be  mistaken, 
for  in  all  likelihood  they  will  spring  over 
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your  head  like  sparks  from  under  a  black¬ 
smith’s  hammer.  The  shooting  is  now  dif¬ 
ficult,  for  you  will  have  to  turn  rapidly  on 
your  heel  as  the  bird  passes  over  you,  and 
drop  your  line  of  sight  upon  him  while  he 
is  only  momentarily  in  sight. 

If  you  had  a  fair  day  yesterday,  but  after 
a  long  spell  of  wet  weather,  and  you  re¬ 
turned  home  last  night  in  a  clear,  cold, 
quiet  air,  you  may  expect  to  see  the 
sunshine  of  to-morrow  sparkling  in  the 
hoar-frost  which  covers  the  ground  and 
all  the  herbage.  Tarry  at  home  till  the 
sun  has  nearly  melted  the  ice  off  the 
meadows,  for  you  will  get  nothing  but 
wet  legs  by  tramping  the  fields  while 
the  ground  is  iced  and  while  the  birds 
are  yet  huddled  and  have  not  spread 
their  scent.  Some  sportsmen  suppose 
that  Bob  White  has  the  power  of  vol¬ 
untarily  retaining  his  scent,  and  thus  in 
time  of  danger  eludes  the  dogs.  But  it 
is  more  probable  that  when  crouching 
with  their  wings  closely  pressed  against 
their  bodies  so  as  to  squeeze  themselves 
into  the  smallest  compass,  this  act,  no 
doubt,  causes  a  diminution  in  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  their  effluvia. 

f 

WHEN  the  dogs  are  seeking  the 
coveys,  let  them  range  widely. 
When  they  stand  the  covey,  do 
not  exhaust  yourself  with  haste  in 
reaching  them,  but  approach  leisurely 
and  quietly.  When  the  covey  springs  be 
very  quick,  but  very,  very  steady,  and 
do  not  fire  until  you  are  sure  of  your 
aim.  Remember  that  it  is  your  left  arm 
and  wrist  that  direct  your  gun ;  so  grasp 
it  well  forward  on  the  fore-end,  and  not 
near  the  breech,  as  some  do.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  give  your  gun  that  quick 
and  firm  motion  which  is  indispensable 
to  skill  in  “snap-shooting”;  and  all 
shooting  at  Bob  White  is  of  that  kind. 

To  become  a  successful  shot  at  Bob 
White,  the  sportsman  should  bear  in 
mind  that  Bob,  immediately  after  he  has 
sprung,  flies  with  a  velocity  which  prob¬ 
ably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  bird;  and 
also  that,  unless  fairly  hit,  he  can  carry 
off  a  number  of  pellets.  Bob  White  is 
a  tough  and  hardy  little  fellow,  and  the 
true  sportsman,  always  a  humane  man, 
will  remember  this  and  endeavor  to  kill 
him  outright.  Often  a  bird  will  fly  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  though  mortally 
wounded.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  sportsmen 
carefully  to  watch  the  flight  of  birds  he  has 
shot  at,  and  his  experience  of  the  nature  of 
their  flight  will  tell  him  if  the  bird  has  been 
struck.  If  he  concludes  that  he  has  been, 
then  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  bring  that 
bird  to  bag,  and  that  right  quickly. 

Rules  for  shooting  are  of  value,  and  di¬ 
rections  founded  on  theory  may  serve  to 
inform  the  beginner  why  he  misses,  and 
thus  show  him  the  way  to  improvement  in 
his  marksmanship ;  but  no  matter  how  well 
we  may  know  how  the  shooting  should  be 
done,  to  do  it  is  an  art  which  can  be  at¬ 
tained  only  by  the  assiduous  cultivation  and 
development  of  certain  peculiar  natural 
gifts.  This  takes  practice  and  patience. 

The  beginner  who,  out  of  three  shots, 
can  bring  one  Bob  White  to  bag,  need  not 
be  discouraged  or  ashamed;  with  sufficient 
practice  he  may  one  day  kill  one  out  of  two 


birds  shot  at.  The  sportsman  who  takes 
his  chances  in  the  open  and  in  covert  on 
all  birds  which  offer  a  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess  to  his  skill,  and  who,  the  season 
through,  brings  to  his  bag  three  out  of  five 
birds  fired  at,  is  an  accomplished  sports¬ 
man.  If  he  can  make  three  successful  shots 
out  of  four,  he  is  a  phenomenal  marksman. 

The  best  wing-shot  I  ever  hunted  with 
has  written  for  me  the  following  state¬ 


ment,  which  coming  from  a  sportsman  who 
has  had  unusual  opportunities  in  hunting 
Bob  White,  in  North  Carolina,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  all  sportsmen: 

“I  find,  on  referring  to  my  record  con¬ 
taining  the  number  of  birds  killed,  that  the 
average  is  but  little  over  three  birds 
brought  to  bag  from  each  covey  flushed. 
When  it  is  remembered— that  the  usual 
number  of  birds  found  in  a  covey  runs 
from  ten  to  eighteen,  it  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  birds  that  escape 
even  with  good  shooting,  as  the  same  rec¬ 
ord  shows  that  seventy-three  out  of  every 
hundred  birds  shot  at  were  brought  to  bag. 
This  record,  extending  over  four  years,  and 
running  up  into  the  thousands  of  birds 
killed,  gives  very  reliable  data  to  base  cal¬ 
culations  upon.” 

The  shooting  of  Bob  White  demands  such 
quick  action  in  handling  the  gun  and  such 
long  tramps  to  discover  his  retreats,  that 


light  guns  are  in  order.  A  pound  more  in 
weight  will  be  felt  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
long  day’s  hunt,  and  the  rapidity  and  ease 
with  which  a  light  and  short  gun  can  be 
handled  makes  it  very  efficient  in  snap¬ 
shooting  in  covert.  A  twelve-gauge  seven 
pound  gun,  of  twenty-eight  inch  barrels, 
carrying  one  ounce  of  No.  8  shot  and  three 
drams  of  powder,  or  a  sixteen-gauge  of  six 
pounds  weight  and  twenty-six-inch  barrels, 
charged  with  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce 
of  shot  and  two  and  three-quarters 
dram  of  powder,  is  to  my  liking.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  the  easy  handling 
little  twenty-gauge  with  its  slim  grace¬ 
ful  tubes  and  its  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  No.  8  shot  propelled  by  two 
and  one-quarters  drams  of  one  of  the 
nitro  powders  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  among  good  sportsmen 
who  are  devoted  to  this  most  enjoyable 
of  field  sports. 

If  after  a  day  of  successful  shoot¬ 
ing  over  a  considerable  area,  the  sports¬ 
man  will  count  the  number  of  cock 
and  hen  birds  which  have  fallen  to  his 
aim  he  will  find  the  former  always 
outnumbering  the  latter.  The  exact  ra¬ 
tio  I  do  not  know.  I  have  but  once 
separated  them ;  then,  in  a  bag  of  forty, 
I  found  twenty-four  cocks  to  sixteen 
hens  which  ratio  may  be  average. 

The  average  weight  of  Bob  White 
varies  considerably  with  the  nature  of 
his  feeding-ground,  the  weather  pre¬ 
ceding  the  time  when  he  is  shot,  and 
the  age  of  the  bird.  Probably  six  and 
three-quarters  ounces  is  a  fair  average 
weight.  In  Southern  Maryland,  I  have 
shot  a  few  cock-birds  which  weighed 
eight  and  one-quarter  ounces,  and  one 
even  as  high  in  weight  as  eight  ounces 
and  three-quarters.  Fifty  birds  shot  in 
the  middle  of  North  Carolina,  last  De¬ 
cember,  averaged  seven  ounces.  Those 
birds  were  cocks  and  hens,  old  and 
young,  just  as  they  came  to  bag. 

Bob  White  is  sometimes  partly  migra¬ 
tory  in  his  habits.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
“a  running  season”  in  October,  when, 
joining  a  pack,  he  leaves  the  region  of 
his  birth  and  travels  on  foot  in  a  south¬ 
erly  and  easterly  direction  till  he  reaches 
the  borders  of  streams  and  bays,  where 
he  may  remain  till  November,  when  he 
returns  to  his  former  haunts.  These  pil¬ 
grimages  are  particularly  annoying  to 
field  trial  associations  who  sometimes  find 
their  carefully  protected  preserves  bare  of 
birds  upon  the  eve  of  some  important  race, 
but  whether  these  movements  take  place  in 
response  to  some  instinct  or  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  food  or  climatic  conditions  has 
never  been  decided.  That  they  do  take 
place,  however,  all  agree,  and  during  his 
travels  it  would  be  useless  to  hunt  him,  for 
he  then  runs  with  great  rapidity  before  the 
dog,  and  will  not  take  wing. 

The  energetic  Bob  White,  if  protected 
by  the  enforcement  of  judicious  game  laws, 
will  thrive  in  cultivated  lands,  though  civ¬ 
ilization  rob  them  of  their  natural  feeding 
grounds,  and  will  continue  to  test  the 
gamecraft  and  marksmanship  of  future 
generations.  He  is  destined  to  remain  the 
game  bird  of  America,  and  he  is  worthy  of 
it ;  for  there  is  none  that  has  such  extended 
range  in  his  feeding-grounds  and  coverts. 


Everywhere  he  is  known  as  Bob  White 
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THAT  HUN-KILLING  MILITARY  SHOTGUN 

THE  FIRST  TRYOUT  AT  THE  FOREST  AND  STREAM  RIFLE  RANGE  SHOWS  IT 
TO  BE  THE  DEADLIEST  SHORT-RANGE  WEAPON  EVER  HELD  IN  TWO  HANDS 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  TINNEY 
Illustrated  with  photographs  by  the  Author 


THE  German  press  is  horror-stricken 
at  the  report  that  American  troops 
have  been  supplied  with  sawed-off 
shotguns.  To  the  sensitive  Teutonic  con¬ 
science  nothing  could  be  more  revolting. 
The  Cologne  Gazette  indignantly  exclaims 
that  the  American  soldiers  are  barbarians, 
not  “honorable  warriors,”  and  shudders  at 
the  thought  that  tomahawks  and  scalping- 
knives  will  soon  appear  on  the  American 
front.  The  noble  art  of  war  which  the 
Kaiser’s  master  geniuses  have  raised  to 
such  sublime  heights  of  chivalry  has  been 
shockingly  degraded  at  the  hands  of  the 
Western  savages.  The  Weser  Zeitung 
adds  that  those  terrible  shotguns  have  been 
issued  because  the  ill-trained  Americans 
cannot  use  rifles  and  are  not  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  machine  guns.  It 
makes  a  world  of  difference  whose  bull  is 
gored.  How  “perfectly  horrid”  of  Persh¬ 
ing  to  crumple  up  a  German  attack  with 
so  crude  and  homely  an  instrument  as  a 
modern  blunderbuss !  The 
Potsdam  gang  state  positively 
they  will  “cut  him  dead”  after 
the  war — “he  ain’t  no  gentle¬ 
man.” 

When  we  still  had  a  western 
frontier  the  “bad  men”  and 
“road  agents”  raised  the  same 
plaintive  wail;  in  the  hands  of 
an  American  sportsman  with  a 
well-developed  sense  of  range 
and  direction,  the  sawed-off 
shotgun  has  long  stood  for  law 
and  order  and  its  days  of  use¬ 
fulness  are  not  yet  passed. 

Yet  while  we  all  know  it  is  a 
“right  handy”  weapon  with 
which  to  eliminate  the  lawless 
element  in  any  community 
where  such  element  refuses  to 
be  reasonable,  there  is  very 
little  concrete  information  con¬ 
cerning  that  type  of  gun  in 
general,  and  even  less  is  known 
about  the  arm  now  being  used 
with  such  deadly  effect  by  our 
boys  on  the  Western  front.  It 
did  the  work  and  will  keep  on 
doing  it,  at  home  and  abroad, 
whenever  and  wherever  neces¬ 
sary,  but  just  how  and  why 
this  particular  gun  is  so  deadly 
and  what  can  be  reasonably 
expected  of  it,  is  what  the  gun 
cranks  want  to  know.  That  is 
how  Lieutenant  Whitten  and  I 
felt  about  the  matter,  so  we 
went  out  on  a  still  hunt  for 


one  of  those  military  shotguns  and  camped 
on  the  animal’s  trail  until  we  could  lay  our 
hands  on  the  little  brute,  then  we  toted 
it  out  to  the  Essex  School  of  Musketry 
and  proceeded  to  get  some  first  hand  dope 
on  this  most  interesting  of  shooting  irons. 

The  Gun  Itself 

I  WILL  freely  and  frankly  admit  it  was 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  picked  up  that  little  snub-nosed, 
sharp-pointed  implement  of  destruction  I 
felt  sure  that  I’d  found  the  deadliest  short- 
range  weapon  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of 
man  and  further  acquaintance  simply  con¬ 
firmed  and  amplified  my  first  impression. 
Fully  equipped  with  sling  and  bayonet  the 
piece  weighs  exactly  g  pounds  6  ounces. 
Trim  and  well-balanced  it  handles  like  a 
field  gun,  in  fact  everyone  guesses  its 
weight  a  pound  to  two  pounds  short,  and 
best  of  all  the  adding  of  the  bayonet  is  an 
improvement  and  not  an  encumbrance. 


From  toe  to  muzzle  the  musket  measures 
exactly  40  inches,  which  is  3  inches  shorter 
than  the  Springfield  and  5  inches  shorter 
than  the  Lee-Enfield  rifle,  and  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  this,  the  blade  of  the  bayonet  is 
17  inches  long.  The  complete  bayonet 
measures  22  inches  and  when  free  of  the 
piece  makes  a  very  handy  and  sizable  side- 
arm,  as  it  has  a  5-inch  handle  which  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  palm. 
In  the  hands  of  a  competent  swordsman 
this  bayonet  is  capable  of  deadly  execution, 
an  excellent  trench  knife  or  poignard,  and 
when  fixed  to  the  gun  it  is  one  of  the  best 
pikes  I  ever  handled.  But  the  use  of  the 
gun  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  is  an¬ 
other  story  and  does  not  cortie  within  the 
scope  of  a  comment  upon  its  shooting 
qualities. 

The  barrel  measures  20  inches  and  is 
partially  covered  with  a  perforated  hand 
guard  a  foot  long  to  save  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  from  getting  blistered  during 
heavy  firing.  The  stock  has  a 
full  pistol  grip  that  is  small 
enough  to  permit  the  use  of  a 
glove  in  the  right  h<ind,  a  little 
detail  of  vital  importance  when 
on  guard  duty  in  cold  weather. 
The  drop  is  2^4  inches  at  the 
heel  and  J4  at  the  comb,  and 
from  the  center  of  the  butt- 
plate  to  'the  trigger  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  14  inches.  The  butt- 
plate  itself  is  1^4  by  5/4  inches 
and  made  of  hard  rubber, 
which  is  a  mistake,  as  such 
material  would  soon  be  broken 
in  active  service.  The  equip¬ 
ping  of  the  piece  with  a  steel 
butt-plate  and  a  field  cleaner 
and  oil  can  in  the  stock  is  an 
improvement  that  should  be 
made  before  more  of  these 
guns  are  manufactured. 

With  bayonet  fixed  the  piece 
measures  56%  inches  from  toe 
to  point,  and  right  here  I  want 
to  make  one  very  forcible 
statement.  When  on  duty  the 
gun  should  always  be  carried 
with  the  bayonet  fixed.  The 
barrel  is  so  short  that  without 
the  bayonet  the  piece  ib  muz- 
zle7light  and  unhandy,  also  it 
does  not  shoot  well,  the  “jump” 
being  sufficient  to  throw  the 
charge  far  above  the  aiming 
point.  With  the  bayonet  on 
the  gun  shoots  exactly  where 
it  is  held.  Also  I  had  occasion 
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Prone  —  breech  closed 


Sitting  —  breech  closed 


Sitting — breech  open 


Squatting  —  breech  closed 


Prone  —  breech  open 


to  observe  that  the  gun  makes  a  better  pattern  when  wearing 
its  bayonet  than  it  did  without  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
weight  of  the  bayonet  substantially  reduces  the  “flip”  of  the 
short  barrel.  The  bayonet  is  part  of  the  weapon,  do  not  take 
it  off. 

It  is  a  twelve-gauge,  being  simply  the  standard  pump  gun 
cut  down  and  remodeled  for  military  purposes,  capacity  six 
shots,  five  shells  in  the  magazine  and  one  in  the  chamber.  The 
load  is  3J4  drams  of  smokeless  powder  and  i%  ounce  of  “oo” 
buckshot,  nine  .34  caliber  spherical  bullets  that  run  about  122  to 
the  pound.  This  places  at  the  command  of  the  shooter  54 
effective  balls  that  can  be  delivered  in  3  seconds.  My  target 
was  supported  by  2  by  4  inch  hemlock  joists  and  every  bullet 
that  struck  them  passed  straight  through  and  kicked  a  splinter 
out  of  the  far  side,  so  I  did  not  make  any  further  test  for  pene¬ 
tration,  that  being  more  than  sufficient  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound 

Fitting  on  a  Sling 

THE  lower  sling  swivel  is  located  six  inches  from  the  toe 
and  the  distance  between  the  swivels  is  30  inches.  These 
swivels,  I  am  told,  were  placed  on  the  gun  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  accommodate  a  tote-strap,  and  even  for  that 
purpose  the  forward  sling  swivel  is  a  flivver,  being  merely  a 
piece  of  soft  wire  utterly  devoid  of  any  semblance  of  strength, 
so  I  took  the  forward  swivel  off  one  of  my  Springfields  and 
made  it  secure  with  a  piece  of  strong  twine,  giving  strength 
and  utility  sans  beauty.  When  I  first  proposed  equipping  the 
piece  with  a  web  sling  similar  to  that  used  on  the  service  rifle, 
several  of  my  men  solemnly  declared,  “It  can’t  be  done.”  They 
insisted  that  while  a  properly  adjusted  sling  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  a  great  aid  to  holding  and  materially  reduce  the  effect  of 
the  recoil,  the  forward  loop  of  the  strap  when  secured  to  the 
left  arm  would  prevent  the  shooter  from  operating  the  action 
slide  handle,  or  forearm,  that  functions  the  magazine,  and  so< 
render  the 'gun  useless  as  a  repeater.  Having  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  adjusting  slings  to  all  sizes  and  breeds  of 
guns,  I  knew  this  would  not  be  the  case  as  the  forward  swivel 
is  placed  well  ahead  of  the  grip  for  the  left  hand,  leaving  plenty 


Squatting  —  breech  open 
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At  ready  in  a  camouflaged  trench 


Firing  through  the  port  hole 


Kneeling  —  breech  closed 

of  room  to  work  the  action  slide  handle;  so  I  sought  out  Frank 
Lancaster  and  suggested  we  make  up  a  special  sling  for  this 
gun.  Our  first  attempts  were  disappointing,  but  finally  we  hit  it, 
a  sling  that  would  steady  the  piece  and  take  up  the  recoil,  yet 
not  interfere  with  operating  the  magazine.  Using  a  sling  on  a 
pump  gun  sounds  queer,  but  it  works,  works  perfectly,  and  even 
the  old  hunters  and  trap  shots  pronounced  it  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  Just  look  over  illustrations  showing  the  piece  in  action  in 
different  positions  and  you  can  readily  see  why  and  how  that 
certain  thing  is  done. 

Here  are  the  specificatioris  of  the  successful  sling:  Heavy 
cotton  webbing,  iJ4  inches  wide;  lower  part  or  extension,  15 
inches;  upper  part  constituting  the  loop  for  the  left  arm,  59 
inches  long ;  rigged  with  the  same  snaps,  links,  and  keeper  used 
on  the  standard  service  sling.  This  gives  a  loop  for  the  left 
arm  with  a  maximum  measurement  of  28  inches;  we  found  a 
24  to  25-inch  loop  to  be  about  right.  Fix  the  sling  to  the  left 
arm  exactly  as  is  done  when  using  the  service  rifle,  loop  ad¬ 
justed  high  and  keeper  pressed  firmly  down  against  the  biceps, 
left  hand  on  the  action  slide  handle  and  strap  <5n  the  right  side 
of  the  left  wrist.  As  the  forward  swivel  is  well  ahead  of  the 
grip  for  the  left  hand,  the  sling  in  no  way  hampers  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  magazine,  yet  it  gives  sufficient  tension  to  enable  the 
shooter  to  “hold  like  a  rock”  and  bring  the  butt  firmly  into  the 
shoulder.  Raise  your  right  elbow  level  with  the  shoulder  and 
freeze  your  face  to  the  comb.  Bang!  A  short  backward  move¬ 
ment,  but  no  punishment.  And  now  comes  another  remarkable 
fact.  In  trying  out  the  gun  I  used  a  number  of  different  men, 
soldiers  and  civilians,  riflemen  and  trapshooters,  and  they  one 
and  all  unanimously  agreed  that  when  firing  from  the  prone 
position  they  felt  less  recoil  than  when  standing.  Also  that  in 
all  positions  the  use  of  the  sling  cut  down  the  recoil  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.  When  I  first  proposed  the  use  of  the  sling  I  was 
assured  that  it  was  “humanly  impossible,”  and  as  to  firing  a 
shotgun  prone,  that  was  the  height  of  folly  and  would  inflict  a 
degree  of  punishment  second  only  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
yet  a  series  of  practical  experiments  conclusively  proved  that 
“somebody’d  done  made  a  mistake  (continued  on  page  716) 


Kneeling  —  breech  open 


Standing  —  breech  closed  and  open 


At  ready,  standing  and  kneeling 
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SALT  WATER  SQUIDDING  AND  JIGGING 

ALL  RACES  OF  MEN  IN  ALL  AGES  HAVE  TAKEN  FISH  IN  THIS  MANNER,  BUT  THE 
IMPLEMENTS  USED  TODAY  ARE  MORE  EFFICIENT  THAN  THOSE  OF  OTHER  DAYS 

By  LEONARD  HULIT,  Associate  Editor  of  FOREST  AND  STREAM 


1 —  Loaded  cedar  squid 

2 —  Squid  for  eel 

3 —  Loaded  bone  squid 

4 —  The  diamond  squid,  which  is  in 
uinversal  use,  size  used  for  Atlantic 
Coast  tuna 


5 —  Block  tin  bluefish  squid 

6 —  The  popular  Belmar  model 

7,  g — Squid  for  weakfish — pearl  and 
block  tin 
8 — Mackerel  jig 

io — A  novel  squid  for  surf  casting 


WHILE  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense  the 
above  terms  are 
analogous  still  the 
practice  as  applied  to¬ 
day  has  a  different 
meaning  in  its  broad 
sense  and  must  be  so 
treated.  While  it  is  to 
be  believed  that  all 
races  of  men  in  all 
ages  have  taken  fish  in 
the  manner  known  as 
“jigging,”  yet  we  of 
to-day  feel  that  our 
method  is  so  improved 
that''  our  fathers  were 
but  crude  novices,  and 
their  appliances  things 
of  startling  inefficiency. 

And  yet  they  took  fish ; 
and  fish  a-plenty,  if  we 
are  to  believe  some¬ 
what  of  the  lore  which 
is  handed  down  from 
generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the 
greater  abundance  of 
fish  was  a  cause.  It 
may  be  that  more  pa¬ 
tience  on  the  part  of 
the  angler  is  to  be 
offered  as  a  prime  reason  why  such  good 
catches  are  said  to  have  been  made.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  sure  that  our  pro¬ 
genitors  knew  the  value  of  the  unbaited 
lure  when  properly  manipulated. 

The  squid  of  fifty  years  ago  was  a  thing 
of  no  real  artistic  beauty  and  of  no  spe¬ 
cific  detail.  They  were  made  mostly  by 
the  fishermen  themselves  and  in  the  crud¬ 
est  of  moulds,  each  man  to  his  fancy,  and 
all  of  lead.  As  this  metal  corrodes  rapidly 
it  required  continual  scraping  to  keep  them 
at  all  bright.  Later  what  was  known  in 
those  days  as  “Britannia  ware”  became  a 
great  favorite  to  make  these  squids  as  it 
remained  bright  while  in  use  and  was  easy 
to  cast.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  fish 
peddlers  on  their  rounds  to  inquire  of  all 
the  farmers  for  cast-off  articles  made  from 
this  ware.  No  matter  how  battered  it 
might  be  it  commanded  a  good  price,  and 
was  eagerly  taken.  Later  the  block  tin  of 
commerce  came  into  general  use  as  it  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  this  work,  and  now  it 
is  the  one  article  in  use. 

Of  the  many  designs  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  on  the  market  certain 
ones  have  been  gradually  eliminated  until 
but  two  styles  are  to  be  found,  while  made 


in  numerous  sizes.  What  is  known  as  the 
“diamond”  pattern  is  the  one  in  universal 
use;  for  jigging  and  deep  sea  trolling  it 
works  perfectly  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if 
its  model  can  be  improved  upon.  It  tapers 
slightly  from  the  center  to  either  end,  in 
one  of  which  a  stout  swivel  is  cast,  the 
other  containing  the  single  hook  all  har¬ 
moniously  worked  out  so  that  the  size  of 
the  squid  will  balance  with  the  hook.  The 
fisherman  can  procure  at  the  tackle  stores 
any  size  which  may  suit  his  fancy  for  the 
game  he  is  in  quest  of.  The  other  pat¬ 
tern  is  what  is  known  as  the  “Belmar”  and 
is  totally  different  from  the  former,  being 
cast  perfectly  flat  on  the  top  with  well  de¬ 
fined  keel  and  nearly  always  with  two 
hooks  set  in  one  end,  at  the  other  a  free 
working  swivel. 

The  hooks  are  set  at  an  angle  so  that 
the  points  will  range  with  the  respective 
sides  of  the  squid  and  are  deadly  to  any 
fish  which  may  strike.  Some  makers  are 
urging  the  sale  of  the  loose-hook  squid, 
that  is,  one  cast  with  an  eye  in  the  end 
to  which  hooks  so  arranged  that  they  will 
swing  freely  are  attached.  The  claim  for 
this  is  that  once  on  the  swinging  hook  the 
fish  has  no  leverage  with  the  squid  proper 


to  disengage  itself. 
The  advantage  claimed 
by  the  adherents  of 
this  type  of  squid 
when  considered  from 
all  angles  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  acceptance  and  the 
disadvantages  to  be 
met  with  are  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  old 
favorite  with  station¬ 
ary  hooks  will  doubt¬ 
less  hold  sway  over  its 
competitor.  It  was  a 
happy  thought  which 
came  to  the  man  who 
first  designed  the  keel 
to  a  squid;  as  the 
hooks  are  always  set 
with  points  covering 
the  flat  side,  the  keel 
consequently  is  down 
and  the  hooks  are  al¬ 
ways  up  no  matter 
how  rapidly  the  squid 
may  be  run.  They  are 
thus  ready  at  all  times 
to  fasten  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  fish  which 
is  the  desired  manner 
of  hooking.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  two  hooks 
is  that  when  once  they  are  set,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  for  the  fish  to  disengage 
itself  from  the  hook;  for  if  one  is  released, 
the  other  at  once  sets,  so  that  only  the 
tearing  away  of  a  portion  of  the  jaw  will 
set  the  captive  free.  This  type  is  univer¬ 
sally  used  in  surf  casting  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  kit  of  every  one  who  is  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  its  use,  when  blue- 
fish  break  in  or  the  bass  are  in  pursuit  of 
the  mullet  in  the  autumn  months.  The 
proper  weight  is  about  three  ounces,  made 
from  block  tin  and  set  with  double  hand- 
forged  hooks. 

As  the  squid  has  a  tendency  when  reeled 
in  rapidly  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
being  in  a  straight  line  with  the  tip  of  the 
rod,  it  is  well  to  bend  the  same  slightly  in 
the  center.  This  can  be  done  with  the 
hand,  and  caution  must  be  taken  that  it  be 
bent  just  enough  to  cause  the  nose  to  dip 
when  being  run;  thus  remaining  under  the 
water  slightly,  and  not  at  the  surface  as 
is  the  tendency.  If  the  bend  is  too  great, 
the  tendency  of  the  squid  is  to  “flutter,” 
which  will  not  do.  A  look  at  one  which 
is  in  good  hands  will  give  the  novice  b 
better  idea  of  the  proper  bend  than  cai 
well  be  given  on  paper. 
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THE  sport  of  taking  game  fish  on  this 
character  of  tackle  is  of  high  order ; 
while  the  work  is  strenuous,  still  the 
delights  are  sufficient  to  eclipse  all  fatigue. 
Ordinarily  when  in  use  for  bluefish,  which 
are  usually  to  be  seen  breaking  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  squid  is  cast  in  their  midst — 
whether  they  be  on  flats  or  in  the  deeper 
water — and  rapidly  retrieved  by  the  reel, 
then  cast  again,  and  the  process  repeated 
until  the  strike  is  secured.  It  is  an  in¬ 
spiring  sight  to  witness  men  of  experience 
when  at  this  pastime;  excitement  is  at 
fever  heat  and  each  man  takes  his  position 
knowing  that  he  as  well  as  his  neighbor 
knows  the  game,  and  there  will  be  no  cast¬ 
ing  across  lines  or  other  blunder  which  so 
mars  the  endeavors  of  the  novice.  The 
tackle  is  the  same  as  is  used  for  bass  fish¬ 
ing  and  as  there  is  no  bait  to  be  carried 
through  the  air  by  the  sinker  the  cast  is 
in  consequence  longer  and,  ordinarily,  more 
accurate.  As  the  squid  offers  but  little 
resistance  in  passing,  out — out  it  goes,  a 
long  line  of  glint  in  the  sunshine,  so  rap¬ 
idly  does  it  pass  through  the  air  until  it 
lands  at  the  desired  spot,  the  reel  fairly 
flasing  fire  in  unison  with  the  whole  per¬ 
formance. 

At  the  instant  of  the  impact  of  the  squid 
with  the  water  the  reel  is  checked  by  the 
thumb  of  the  caster  and  the  mechanism 
thrown  in  gear  ready  for  the  retrieving  of 
the  line.  When  this  begins  the  squid  at 
once  comes  to  the  surface  or  nearly  so; 
and  as  the  bluefish  is  at  all  times  a  sur¬ 
face  swimmer,  the  strike  is  sure  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  splash  easily  seen  from 
the  beach,  which  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  scene.  If  the  hook  sets,  the  battle  is 
grand,  as  the  fish  having  no  heavy  impedi¬ 
ment  to  drag  through  the  water  is  per¬ 
fectly  free  in  his 
actions,  and 
every  quiver  and 
plunge  is  im¬ 
pulsed  to  the  rod 
tip.  As  it  some¬ 
times  happens 
several  are  im¬ 
paled  at  the  same 
time  on  different 
rods.  The  spring¬ 
ing  into  the  air 
and  the  conse¬ 
quent  splash  as 
the  fish  returns 
to  its  native  ele- 
ment,  together 
with  the  excite¬ 
ment  shown  on 

the  faces  of  the  fishermen,  as  well  as 
their  haste  to  have  the  fish  on  shore  and 
get  back  again  into  the  water  before  the 
school  of  fish  may  have  left,  all  go  to  make 
a  never  forgotten  picture  of  animation. 

IN  using  the  squid  for  striped  bass  the 
system  is  much  the  same  although  the 
flats  are  worked  over.  As  it  is  rare 
that  the  fish  are  seen  at  the  surface  ex¬ 
cept  when  striking  through  a  school  of 
mullet  the  fisherman  must  work  more  in 
the  dark  as  to  where  the  quarry  is.  In¬ 
stead  of  running  the  squid  steadily  in  it 
should  be  moved  sharply  for  a  distance  of 
say  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  then  stopped 
and  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  then 


started  again  sharply  and  the  process  re¬ 
peated  until  a  strike  is  secured  or  no  suc¬ 
cess  marks  the  end  of  the  run.  I  have 
taken  beautiful  fish  in  this  manner.  As 
the  bass  is  a  bottom  feeding  fish  as  a  rule, 
the  settling  of  the  squid  to  the  bottom  and 
the  quick  starting  from  there  toward  the 
surface  presents  an  attractive  lure  to  His 
Striped  Majesty.  If  a  bluefish  or  bass 
takes  the  lure  when  it  is  being  run  rapidly 
in  the  shock  to  the  rod  is  something  in¬ 
tense  and  will  invariably  stop  the  reel ;  in 
the  case  of  an  amateur  this  will  almost  al¬ 
ways  take  the  reel  handle  from  the  grasp 
of  the  fisherman,  and  a  reversed  action  of 
the  reel  usually  gives  a  perplexing  tangle 
of  line  which  is  known  as  “wrinkle-hawk” 
in  fishing  parlance. 

JIGGING  for  fish,  as  I  have  said  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  has  been  in 
practice  from  time  immemorial  in  one 
form  or  another.  It  is,  however,  the  mod¬ 
ern  way  that  is  of  interest  as  well  as  the 
species  to  which  it  applies.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  moving  lure  always  attracts 
fish,  as  essentially  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  as  at  the  surface,  and  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  ‘catches  of  our  very  im¬ 
portant  fishes  has  been  made  with  this  sys¬ 
tem.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the  layman 
to  be  told  that  almost  every  variety  of  fish 
can  be  taken  in  this  manner,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  lowering  the  “diamond”  squid 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  then  con¬ 
stantly  moving  it  up  and  down  in  a  series 
of  rapid  jerks.  If  fish  are  on  the  feed 
they  are  sure  to  be  attracted  by  the  mov¬ 
ing  metal  and  will  be  easy  prey.  I  person¬ 
ally  have  taken  the  following  species  in 
this  manner  and  can  say  it  is  great  sport, 
as  it  is  usually  conducted  where  the  water 


Striped  Bass 


is  from  sixty  feet  to  over  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth:  Bluefish,  bonito,  weakfish, 
codfish,  hake,  whiting,  haddock,  plaice,  and 
scup  or  porgy,  as  well  as  the  roving  sharks 
which  will  invariably  break  in  when  the 
fish  are  feeding  well,  attracted  by  the  scent 
of  the  bait  as  well  as  the  sight  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  fish.  Many  times  when  the  fish  were 
well  to  the  surface  after  a  hard  and  long 
battle  have  these  monsters  gathered  in  my 
quarry,  sometimes  taking  tackle  and  all ; 
at  other  times  cutting  the  fish  off  at  the 
shoulder,  clean,  as  though  done  by  a 
butcher’s  cleaver,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
head  attached  to  the  hook. 

This  sport  is  at  its  best  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October  and  the 


morning  is  the  best  time  ordinarily.  A 
good  motor  boat  is  needed  and  that  all¬ 
essential,  a  competent  surfman,  must  be  in 
charge.  Just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  com¬ 
ing  day  are  in  the  east,-  away  we  go  over 
the  bar  to  the  grounds  which  we  have  tried 
out  so  many  times  and  like  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  sport  have  developed  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  results.  As  the  whirring  en¬ 
gine  drives  the  boat  through  the  quiet 
waters,  disturbed  only  by  the  swells  rolling 
lazily  shoreward,  (for  it  is  at  these  times 
when  general  quiet  is  the  order  of  things 
that  the  best  results  are  to  be  had  from 
this  class  of  endeavor),  a  flock  of  ducks 
sleeping  back  of  the  bar  springs  into  flight 
and  go  winging  away  into  the  semi-gloom, 
noiseless  as  time’s  flight  and  doubtless  per¬ 
turbed  at  the  breaking  of  their  slumber. 
Farther  out  with  a  complaining  cry  a  loon 
rises  with  lumbering  flight  and  slowly 
takes  his  way  to  where  he  may  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  It  is  lighter  now  and  we  see  him 
as  he  again  takes  to  the  water  after  his 
accustomed  short  flight,  striking  the  water 
in  a  reversed  position  to  his  line  of  flight 
so  that  he  is  always  headed  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  came.  At  the  time  of  set¬ 
tling  down  from  the  flight  the  usual  cry 
which  has  been  so  aptly  described  as  a 
maniacal  laugh  is  let  loose  over  the  waters. 
Nature  has  given  the  bird  its  peculiarities, 
and  it  does  no  harm  with  its  wailing  cry, 
still  I  never  hear  it  that  it  does  not  fill 
me  with  a  strange  unrest. 

STANDING  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  is 
the  sturdy  surfman  who  for  twenty 
years  has  taken  so  many  ardent  men  on 
this  sort  of  trip  and  who  if  fish  are  to  be 
had  never  misses  his  share.  His  partner 
is  at  the  engine  giving  it  the  attention 

necessqry,  while 
the  writer’s  hand 
is  at  the  tiller 
ready  to  swing 
the  boat  to  any 
point  indicated 
by  the  hand  of 
the  man  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  bow; 
but  we  notice 
that  while  in 
quest  of  fish  his 
gaze  is  not  di¬ 
rected  along  the 
line  of  the  water 
but  high  up  into 
the  air.  To  the 
novice  this  would 
seem  sheer  non¬ 
sense,  but  the  surfman  knows  that  in 
this  class  of  fishing  our  first  signals  will 
come  from  there  and  not  from  the  water. 
He  is  watching  the  myriads  of  gulls  cir¬ 
cling  high  in  the  air  and  well  he  knows 
that  the  sharp  eye  of  these  birds  will  note 
the  first  fish  which  are  feeding  in  schools. 

We  are  off  now  perhaps  five  miles  from 
the  land  before  the  motion  is  given  by  our 
pilot  to  sharp  down  with  the  rudder  and 
run  for  a  bunch  of  gulls  which  are  begin- 
ing  to  dip  and  swirl  toward  the  water,  in¬ 
dicating  that  below  them  a  school  of  large 
weakfish  are  at  work  on  some  weaker  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  deep.  As  we  run  under 
the  gulls  particles  of  flesh  may  be  noticed 
at  the  surface;  a  mute  testimonial  of  the 
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grinding  process  going  on  down  below.  It 
is  these  particles  of  small  fish  which  at¬ 
tract  the  gulls,  and  which  in  turn  betray 
the  presence  of  the  larger  fish.  The  an¬ 
chor  down,  rods  are  in  hand — and  just 
here  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  rods 
for  this  work  should  be  at  least  ten  inches 
shorter  than  the  usual  surf  rod,  as  it  will 
be  found  to  be  much  handier  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars,  in  other  particulars  the  rig  is  the 
same  as  used  on  the  beach.  And  now  the 
diamond  squid  plays  its  part ;  being  of 
straight  lines  it  goes  to  the  bottom  like  a 
plummet  and  should  be  of  the  size  usually 
set  with  an  8-0  hook,  as  fish  raise  and 
lower  while  feeding.  We  try  different 
depths,  each  making  a  selection  of  depth 
and  holding  to  that  until  fish  are  located 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  stratas  selected. 
The  squids  meanwhile  are  continually  go¬ 
ing  up  and  down  just  as  much  as  the  swing 


of  the  rod  will  permit,  keeping  meanwhile 
a  firm  thumb  pressure  on  the  reel  for  well 
we  know  that  when  the  strike  comes  a 
loosely  guarded  line  will  be  a  keen  regret. 
Suddenly  a  rod  with  tip  well  into  the  air 
goes  down  like  lightning  until  it  is  buried 
deep  into  the  water.  A  fish  has  struck  and 
is  rocketing  away  for  release.  Fifty,  per¬ 
haps  seventy-five  feet  of  line  are  taken  in 
a  straight  run.  The  weakfish  rarely  make 
long  runs,  but  under  the  boat  he  goes. 
Now  mark  well  he  does  not  foul  the  line 
with  the  anchor  rope  or  the  prize  will  be 
lost.  Wide  circles  are  cut,  but  each  one 
narrowing  as  the  fish  drowns  down  into 
weakness,  until  after  a  game  display  he  is 
gradually  brought  around  to  the  gaff.  Then 
all  the  glories  of  the  captive  begin  to  dawn 
on  the  mind,  for  of  all  the  fish  which  in¬ 
habits  our  waters  few  if  any  are  as  sub¬ 
limely  beautiful  as  the  large  weakfish  when 


the  cooling  autumn  water  imparts  to  them 
the  most  gorgeous  hues.  They  have  to  be 
seen,  however,  immediately  after  being 
taken  from  the  water  to  get  an  idea  of 
their  beauty.  We  exult,  yet  almost  pity 
the  captive  as  we  lift  him  over  the  side 
of  the  boat.  There  is  at  least  ten,  pos¬ 
sibly  twelve  pounds  of  him  and  as  royal 
as  any  salmon  which  ever  graced  the  rod 
of  man. 

The  fun  goes  on  for  perhaps  two  hours 
with  someone  at  battle  all  the  time,  when 
of  a  sudden  it  stops — not  a  strike  to  be 
had.  A  shark  has  made  its  appearance  and 
wre  must  seek  another  school,  or  give  it  up 
as  a  good  day’s  work.  My  greatest  catch 
in  three  hours  was  thirty-five  fish,  each  a 
monster,  ten  of  which  weighed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  pounds  and  not  an  ounce 
wasted.  Old  Ocean  is  indeed  rich  in  her 
gifts  she  bestows  upon  man. 


ANGLING  FOR  MINNESOTA  MUSKELLUNGE 

THE  FIGHTING  MUSKIE,  GAMEST  OF  ALL  FRESH  WATER  FISH, 

CAN  FILL  A  DAY  BRIMFUL  OF  SPORT,  EXCITEMENT  AND  THRILLS 

By  THOMAS  H.  SLONE 


CHARLIE  was  our  guide,  the  best  ever, 
and  he  loved  to  see  the  big  muskel- 
lunge  strike. 

“Minn”  is  my  wife.  She  can  cast  a  bait 
and  successfully  land  her  share  of  the  fish 
from  the  time  the  boat  enters  the  exciting 
water  until  we  return  to  camp,  without 
■even  a  whimper,  unless  I  give  an  Indian 
yell  just  when  she  has  hooked  her  fish  and 
succeed  in  scaring  him  off. 

Minn  and  I  had  secured  Charlie  for  our 
guide  after  we  had  found  the  place  to 
spend  a  few  days  up  in  Northern  Minne¬ 
sota.  We  three  had  just  spent  enough 
time  together  so  that  each  of  us  could  re¬ 
ceive  a  joke  with  the  good  humor  that 
any  could  give  it.  We  had  spent  just 
enough  time  to  begin  to  know  the  water 
before  the  day  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about.  Every  thing  was  right  for  the  fishing. 

The  night  before  we  decided  to  leave 
camp  about  8  A.  M.  and  make  a  day  of  it. 
Right  on  the  dot  we  pulled  out  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  cooking  outfit  with  which  to 
prepare  our  dinner  along  the  shore,  wher¬ 
ever  we  happened  to  be  when  hunger  came. 

It  chanced  that  the  day  was  ideal.  It 
was  cloudy  with  just  enough  mist  in  the 
air  to  give  promise  of  rain  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air  that  the  constant  wind  blew 
first  in  our  faces  and  then  to  our  backs 
served  to  act  as  a  tonic,  keeping  us  ex¬ 
hilarated  until  we  were  satisfied  with  our 
-day’s  sport.  I  like  a  damp  day  for  fishing 
as  the  fish  seem  to  bite  better. 

I  believe  the  muskellunge  is  the  gamest 
fighter  of  all  fresh  water  fish  and  we  were 
out  after  him.  Frequently  a  big  mouth 
bass  would  pilfer  the  bait  that  we  had  cast 
out  for  our  favorite  fish,  but  even  so  this 
tended  to  make  every  moment  exciting. 

We  decided  to  fish  Little  Sand  Lake 
that  day.  This  lake  is  one  in  a  chain 
of  five  lakes,  one  as  good  as  the  other, 
leaving  the  choice  to  the  angler. 

To  reach  Little  Sand  we  had  to  row 
about  80  rods  from  our  camp  out  of  Big 


The  22-pound  muskie  gives  up  the  fight 


Sand,  then  through  the  shallow  connecting 
creek  to  Ida  Lake,  then  across  Ida  Lake 
about  one  mile,  through  another  shallow 
creek,  in  which  the  wild  rice  was  trying  to 
take  possession,  through  which  we  entered 
Little  Sand  where  we  looked  for  good  sport. 

As  we  pulled  through  the  wild  rice  and 
into  the  first  Bay,  all.  three  of  us  were  on 
edge,  Minn-  and  I  contending  for  honors 
in  catching  the  first  muskellunge  (bass 
didn’t  count)  and  Charlie  watching  the 
sport  with  a  judicial  eye. 

Minn  had  the  back  of  the  boat  and  I  the 
center,  giving  me  the  advantage  of  the 
front  cast  each  time,  but  I  found  that  the 
gamest  fish  don’t  always  want  the  first  bait. 
We  had  caught  a  few  bass  in  this  first  bay 


and  just  as  we  were  leaving  I  made  a  cast 
of  about  40  yards  landing  near  the  reeds, 
when  the  first  “muskie”  rushed  from  below 
and  leaped  out  of  the  water  fully  four  feet 
in  the  air.  He  had  struck  just  behind  my 
bait  and  the  double  flipflop  that  he  turned 
in  his  effort  to  get  back  in  the  water 
brought  each  of  us  a  thrill  and  hearty 
laugh.  The  day  was  just  right  and  we  be¬ 
gan  to  believe  that  we  were  going  to  do 
the  business. 

A  little  further  around  the  sand  bar  the 
mate  of  the  first  “muskie”  took  a  wallop 
at  Minn’s  bait  and  missed  again.  We  were 
casting,  using  surface  bait  altogether,  and 
could  see  whether  eVery  strike  hit. 

THINGS  quieted  down  then  for  awhile 
with  only  an  occasional  bass  strike 
and  catch.  We  had  circled  about  one- 
fourth  the  distance  around  the  lake  and 
were  entering  another  bay  that  was  lined 
near  the  shore  with  a  perfect  weed  bed, 
when  a  big  vicious  muskie  made  up  his  mind 
to  finish  Minn’s  bait.  My  opinion  is  that 
he  was  sauntering  around  something  like 
twelve  feet  under  the  surface  when  he  saw 
her  bait  rushing  along  on  top  of  the  water. 
It  is  also  my  opinion  that  he  gained  speed 
in  his  rush  for  it.  When  he  reached  the 
surface  he  didn’t  stop,  but  he  surely  did 
get  the  bait.  In  mid-air  we  could  see  him 
shake  that  bait  like  a  mad  colt  shakes  the 
bits  for  the  first  time. 

That  didn’t  do  him  any  good  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  deep  water  and  tear  things 
up,  but  all  the  time  the  determination  on 
Minn’s  face  and  the  almost  breaking  bend 
in  her  rod  told  Charlie  and  me  that  the 
fight  was  on  in  earnest.  Charlie  started 
for  deep  water  when  Mr.  Muskie  broke 
water  and  went  into  the  air  again  repeat¬ 
ing  his  initial  performance.  Minn  held  on, 
giving  line  and  forbidding  the  slack  that 
he  wanted.  He  was  game  and  fought  with 
every  ounce  of  his  big  body  for  fully  thirty 
minutes;  but  the  odds  were  against  him 
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Not  record  strings  or  record  fish,  but  the  tangible  reminder  of  a  happy  day 


this  time  and  after  he  was  completely  tired 
out  we  landed  him  safely  in  the  boat,  Minn 
happy  with  the  first  fish,  and  I  glad  that 
she  got  it,  yet  a  little  jealous  of  it  too. 

We  looked  him  over  with  that  content¬ 
ment  that  only  comes  to  a  fisherman  after 
he  has  landed  his  prize.  We  replaced  the 
treble  hooks  that  he  had  wrenched  into  all 
kinds  of  shapes  on  her  bait,  with  new  ones, 
and  on  we  went. 

An  occasional  “muskie”  strike  and  sev¬ 
eral  good  bass  catches  kept  our  spirits 
high  while  we  were  planning  the  spot 
where  we  should  cook  our  dinner.  We 
almost  had  our  minds  off  of  fishing  and 
were  casting  out  rather  mechanically  when 
Charlie  and  I  heard  the  splash  that  always 
is  there  when  a  muskellunge  strikes  a  sur¬ 
face  bait.  We  looked  around  and  Minn 
was  already  busy  and  a  little  impatient 
that  Charlie  hadn’t  started  for  the  deep. 
The  fish  was  making  his  rush  for  the  deep 
this  time  and  going  fast.  Charlie  saw  the 
line  he  was  taking  and  quickly  had  the 
boat  following  him. 

This  old  boy  didn’t  particularly  like  the 
capers  in  the  air  and  after  his  first  lunge 
he  kept  hunting  the  bottom.  He  was  tire¬ 
less  in  his  fight,  however,  and  it  was  just 
about  25  minutes  when  we  got  him  near 
enough  to  see  his  big  form  and  angry  eyes 
in  the  clear  water  below.  Minn  bade  us  be 
careful,  for  she  surely  wanted  to  land  him, 
when  I  gave  a  shrill  yell.  This  just  un¬ 
nerved  her  enough  that  she  gave  the  jerk 
on  the  line  that  put  renewed  fight  into  him 
and  while  she  was  telling  me  what  she 
thought  about  it  Mr.  Muskie  was  taking 
more  line  and  Charlie  laughing  at  the 
sport.  Only  a  few  moments,  however,  and 
her  whole  attention  was  concentrated  on 
the  job  in  hand  and  she  began  reeling  in. 
The  big  boy  was  pretty  tired  and  in  about 
ten  minutes  conquered.  With  these  two 
“muskies”  and  our  bass  we  decided  to  pull 
for  shore  and  make  the  camp  fire. 

Charlie  was  a  guide  of  several 
years’  experience  and  took  delight  in 
taking  on  his  shoulders  all  responsi¬ 
bility,  to  make  things  pleasant ;  but  we 
didn’t  allow  him  all  the  pleasure  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  camp  fire.  While  he  was  dressing 
the  fresh  fish  for  the  fry  Minn  and  I 


so  that  the  fork  at  the  top  was  directly 
above  the  fire  and  hung  the  coffee  bucket 
on  it.  The  frying  pan  was  then  filled  with 
bacon  and  while  Charlie  was  frying  the 
bacon  and  fish,  Minn  and  I  were  toasting 
bread.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  until 
we  had  a  delicious  meal — a  platter  heaped 
with  fresh  fish,  fried  brown,  some  choice 
bacon  and  hot  buttered  toast  with  hot 
coffee.  What  more  could  a  king  want 
when  he  was  right  in  the  middle  of  a  fine 
day’s  fishing? 

When  dinner  was  over  Charlie  and  I 
took  a  smoke  and  while  Minn  enjoyed  the 
aroma  from  the  mixture  of  our  pipe  and 
cigar,  we  talked  over  what  we  had  done 
and  what  we  were  going  to  do  before 
darkness  should  end  our  sport. 

This  rest  after  the  noonday  meal  is  one 
of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  day.  Let 
those  who  will  snatch  a  sandwich  and  race 
madly  back  to  the  fishing — the  seasoned 
angler  takes  his  ease  for  awhile  and  plans 
the  rest  of  the  day’s  campaign. 

For  the  afternoon  we  decided  to  move 
back  toward  camp  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  It  is  about  four  miles  around 
Little  Sand,  making  one  full  day’s  fishing 
to  cover  all  the  bays,  bars  and  old  logs, 
casting  along  the  shore.  I  had  landed  sev¬ 
eral  bass  in  the  morning  but  hadn’t  got  my 
“muskie”  and  the  tension  was  getting  pretty 
tense.  As  we  moved  out  into  the  water  I 
began  to  cast  in  dead  earnest  with  Minn 
right  after  me.  Each  of  us  had  landed 
two  or  three  bass  when  the  attention  of  all 
three  was  centered  right  on  my  bait.  The 
very  “muskie”  I  wanted  picked  it  out  and 
hit  it  hard.  He  was  a  big  one  (when  we 
took  him  in  for  mounting  he  weighed  22 
pounds),  and  one  of  those  fish  that  believes 
his  best  chance  to  get  away  is  to  concentrate 
a  lot  of  fight  in  a  few  moments  at  the  end 
of  your  line.  He  also  preferred  the  sur¬ 
face  and  free  air  for  his  battleground.  The 
moments  that  he  put  up  his  strongest  ef¬ 
forts  were  necessarily  short,  but  they 
seemed  long  and  were  long  enough  for 
me  to  speculate  on  whether  my  line  was 
going  to  hold,  but  it  did.  Then  he  made 
the  familiar  rush  under  water  for  the  deep 
and  we  went  with  him.  It  took  us  several 
minutes  to .  tire  him,  then  we  reeled  him 


Also  twenty-six  fine  black  bass 

and  bait.  He  struck  water  on  the  other 
side  and  followed  this  with  a  run  of  about 
25  yards,  when  I  stopped  him  and  brought 
him  back  again.  This  time  I  landed  him 
successfully  and  it  was  some  relief  to  get 
the  big  fellow  safely  in  the  net. 

AFTER  this  first  strike  and  catch  we 
each  had  occasional  lunges  at  our 
baits  only  to  see  the  fish  turn  and 
go  for  deep  water  without  hitting.  We 
were  rounding  the  last  sand  bar  when  an¬ 
other  muskellunge  hit  center,  this  time 
again,  on  my  bait.  His  fight  was  similar  to 
and  characteristic  of  the  three  others  that 
I  have  described  and  about  the  same  time 
was  consumed  before  we  landed  him. 

We  agreed  that  honors  for  the  day  were 
about  even  and  started  for  the  camp.  When 
we  landed  we  counted  and  strung  twenty- 
six  bass  and  four  muskellunge.  The  bass 
weighed  45  pounds  and  the  muskellunge  52 
pounds.  The  largest  bass  weighed  4  pounds 
5  ounces  and  the  prize  “muskie”  tipped  22 
pounds.  The  day  was  complete  for  me 
and  the  memory  of  it  is  so  vivid  that  I 
get  almost  the  original  pleasure  every  time 
I  recall  it. 

This  was  our  best  day’s  catch  out  of 
fourteen  days’  fishing,  during  which  time 
we  caught  32  muskellunge  and  204  bass. 
Of  the  32  muskellunge  19  were  30  inches 
in  length  or  more,  which  is  the  legal  size 
in  Minnesota  and  the  others  were  thrown 
back  for  future  sport. 

In  this  fishing  we  confined  all  our  efforts 
to  casting,  using  nothing  but  surface  bait, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  old-timers  who 
trolled  almost  exclusively. 

This  story  is  not  fiction.  It  is  true  and 
is  written  in  order  that  some  kindred  spirit 
may  share  our  enjoyment. 


hustled  out  among  the  birch  and  jack  pine 
and  gathered  up  an  armload  of  dry  birch 
limbs  apiece.  We  returned  to  within  sight 
of  our  boat  and  on  a  clear  spot  under  an 
old  pine  tree  soon  had  our  fire  wood 
crackling  in  the  blaze. 

When  Charlie  came  up  with  his  .  lunch 
kit  we  were  ready  for  business.  He  took 
a  green  stick,  set  it  in  the  sand  at  an  angle 


into  the  boat.  He  first  appeared  to  view 
underneath  and  at  the  back  end  of  the  boat 
where  Minn  was  sitting.  He  was  coming 
up  fine  when  he  spied  her  sitting  there 
near  him.  Right  then  and  there  he  made 
his  final  great  effort.  He  leaped  almost 
straight  into  the  air,  surging  like  a  demon, 
went  completely  over  the  boat  and  Minn’s 
head  which  she  ducked  to  miss  the  fish 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  WILL  BE  TO 
studiously  promote  a  healthful  interest  in  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects.  Aug.  14,  1873 


THE  VANISHING  ANTELOPE 

LETTER  printed  in  another  column  again  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  seasonal  movements  of  the  antelope 
referred  to  in  Forest  and  Stream  of  last  June.  The 
record  pointed  out  is  interesting  as  the  earliest  known  ob¬ 
servation  of  movements  that  sixty  or  seventy  years  later 
had  come  to  be  well  understood  by  hunters. 

The  future  of  the  antelope  is  depressing  to  hunter  and 
to  naturalist  because,  notwithstanding  the  protective  laws 
that  have  been  passed  almost  everywhere  over  its  former 
range,  the  species  continues  rapidly  to  decrease.  The 
prong-horned  antelope  is  unique — unlike  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  world — and  when  it  becomes  extinct  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  species  will  have  gone ;  to  take  its  place  with  the 
wild  pigeon,  the  great  auk  and  the  huge  rhytina  of  the 
Bering  Sea. 

How  many  prong-horned  antelope  there  are  in  the  world 
today  no  one  knows.  A  census  of  them  ought  to  be 
taken.  During  the  spring  of  1914  the  Oregon  State  Game 
Commission  sent  out  a  naturalist  to  investigate  the  ante¬ 
lope  in  Oregon  east  of  the  base  of  the  Warner  Moun¬ 
tains.  He  reported  about  two  thousand  animals  for  this 
great  district  and  his  estimate  was  afterwards  corrobo¬ 
rated.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  there  may  be  a 
thousand  more.  In  Montana  the  species  is  nearly  or  quite 
extinct,  but  there  are  still  some  in  Wyoming  and  in 
Nevada,  the  number  there  being  increased  in  winter  by 
herds  that  move  from  Oregon  to  the  warmer  plains  of 
Nevada.  There  are  possibly  a  few  antelope  in  Colorado, 
and  more  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Almost 
everywhere  they  are  killed  without  regard  to  the  law,  and 
we  have  even  heard  of  a  Wyoming  game  warden  who 
proposed  that  in  that  state  the  prohibition  against  killing 
antelope  should  be  taken  off. 

The  species  is  nowhere  holding  its  own.  The  increase 
of  antelope  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  is  not  encouraging; 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  herd  in  the  Wichita  National  Game  Preserve 
failed.  Yet  that  Club  had  better  success  with  those  which 
it  placed  on  the  Montana  bison  range  and  apparently  had 
some  success  with  those  put  in  the  Wind  Cave  National 
Park.  A  year  or  two  ago  there  were  about  two  hundred 


antelope  under  fence  on  the  Bell  Ranch  in  New  Mexico, 
but  the  Bell  Ranch  is  now  being  broken  up  and  sold,  and 
that  does  not  promise  well  for  the  antelope  there. 

Every  sportsman  ought  to  endeavor  to  impress  on  his 
fellows  the  importance  of  preserving  the  antelope,  but  it 
is  hard  to  persuade  men  to  hold  their  hands.  Each  one 
thinks  that  the  few  antelope  that  he  kills  will  not  make 
•  any  difference,  yet  the  aggregate  of  those  destroyed  by 
hunters  all  over  the  country  is  slowly  but  surely  wiping 
out  the  species.  Every  man  ought  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  preserve  these  wonderful  animals. 


SOME  BIRD  KILLERS 

F  XAMPLES  of  the  unintended  destruction  of  birds 
by  human  agency  are  constantly  occurring  and  some 
of  them  are  odd  and  unexpected.  During  the  mi¬ 
gration  vast  numbers  of  small  birds  are  destroved 
by  flying  against  the  glass  of  lighthouses  along  the 
coast,  and  in  a  single  morning  in  spring  baskets  full  of 
small  birds — warblers,  thrushes,  vireos,  tanagers  and  the 
like — have  been  picked  up  at  the  base  of  a  lighthouse. 
Dr.  Forbush  recently  called  renewed  attention  to  the 
great  numbers  of  migrating  small  birds  found  under  tel¬ 
egraph  wires  in  certain  parts  of  New  England. 

Almost  every  sportsman  has  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  the  injury  of  woodcock  and  ruffed  grouse  by  flying 
against  telegraph  and  telephone  wires.  Grouse  have 
often  been  killed  by  flying  against  houses  and  wire 
fences.  Some  years  ago  there  was  picked  up  on  the 
green  of  a  New  England  village  one  spring,  a  male  old- 
squaw  duck,  that  had  wintered  in  the  unfrozen  sound 
nearby,  which  had  killed  itself  by  flying  against  the 
weather  vane  of  the  church  which  overlooked  the  green. 
Not  far  from  the  crushed  body  of  the  bird  lay  the  bent 
vane,  knocked  from  the  church  steeple. 

The  most  recent  example  of  these  odd  incidents  is  re¬ 
ported  in  a  newspaper  despatch,  which  states  that  near 
Klamath  Lake,  Oregon,  a  pelican  flew  against  a  wire  car¬ 
rying  a  heavy  voltage,  knocked  this  wire  against  another 
and  so  caused  a  fire  that  consumed  a  considerable  portion 
of  a  large  electrical  plant.  The  pelican  was  found  lying 
dead  near  the  crossed  wires. 

As  America  becomes  more  and  more  full  of  people,- 
there  is  obviously  less  and  less  room  for  the  wild  crea¬ 
tures  that  once  possessed  it  all.  Their  ranges  ana  their 
breeding  places  are  always  contracting.  After  a  time 
there  will  be  left  for  them  only  the  national  parks  and 
forest  reservations,  which  are  not  subject  to  general 
occupancy  by  man. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  DOG 

ERHAPS  he  has  not  been  hunted  before  this  season ; 
it  may  be  that  he  is  just  off  from  chain,  and  not  in 
what  one  would  pronounce  field  trial  condition.  His 
muscles  are  flabby,  his  flesh  is  soft  and  long  continued 
work  will  not  only  tire  him  for  the  present  day,  but  will 
be  quite  apt  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  next  day.  Unless 
old  and  steady  his  spirits  will  be  exuberant,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  master,  and  on  this  account  he  will  be  deserv¬ 
ing  of  quite  as  much  forebearance  and  patience  on  his 
master’s  part  as  his  master  will  require  of  his  own  con¬ 
science.  A  short  preparatory  run  where  there  is  no  game 
will  often  tone  down  a  dog  under  such  conditions  and  fit 
him  for  work. 

If  one  be  away  from  home  on  a  hunting  expedition,  the 
first  care  should  be  to  see  that  the  dog  has  proper  quarters 
for  the  night ;  and  the  care  of  him  should  not  be  delegated 
to  the  hotel  servant,  but  the  master  should  by  personal 
inspection  assure  himself  of  the  comfort  and  proper  feed¬ 
ing  of  his  dog.  For  hunting  a  dog  should  be  fed  very 
sparingly  in  the  morning.  Give  him  a  bite  or  two  of  your 
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lunch  at  noon,  and  let  the  full  meal  be  given  at  night  after 
the  day’s  work  is  finished.  A  dog  will  not  hunt  well  on 
a  full  stomach,  nor  will  his  food  digest  while  he  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  If  you  have  a  brace  of  dogs  work  them 
alternately ;  let  one  do  the  hunting  while  the  other  is  rest¬ 
ing  at  heel.  Do  not  permit  a  dog  to  lie  in  water  for  any 
length  of  time  while  afield ;  though  an  occasional  plunge 
will  do  no  harm. 

The  first  care  upon  returning  at  night  should  be  to  ex¬ 
amine  your  dog  to  see  if  any  harm  has  befallen  him.  A 
slight  hand  rubbing  all  over  will  discover  if  he  has  met 
with  any  accident  from  thorns  or  briers;  if  any  of  these 
are  found  they  cannot  be  removed  too  quickly.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  feet.  If  these  are  in¬ 
flamed  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  made  tender  by 
his  work,  they  should  be  bathed  in  beef  brine,  which  can 
be  procured  from  any  butcher.  If  the  skin  be  much 
worn,  or  the  foot  wounded,  vaseline  should  be  applied ; 
and  if  very  badly  off,  the  dog  should  be  laid  up  until  in 
condition  again.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Slight  attention  paid  to 
these  matters  will  insure  a  dog’s  good  condition,  while 
neglect  will  often  cost  dear. 

So  much  for  the  physical  well-being  of  our  faithful 
field  companions.  It  might  be  added  that  their  efficiency 
and  good  performance  will  be  increased  if  they  have  a 
good  example  in  their  masters.  Nothing  is  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  dog’s  unsteadiness  and  flightiness  than  the  un¬ 
steadiness  and  flightiness  of  the  human  being  who  is 
handling  him.  No  man  who  cannot  control  himself 
should  attempt  to  control  a  dog. 


THE  BOY  AND  HIS  GUN 

F  you  have  a  gun  selected  for  that  boy  of  yours  on 
Christmas  morning  let  not  reports  of  fatal  carelessness 
with  firearms  deter  you  from  giving  him  the  gift.  A  gun 
is  a  safe  and  sensible  possession  for  man  or  boy.  Life 
insurance  companies  do  not  discriminate  against  users  of 
sporting  firearms ;  there  are  no  provisions  in  the  policies 
that  the  insured  must  not  go  hunting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  intelligent  people  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
shotgun  or  a  rifle  is  a  safe  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  will  keep  himself  behind  it  instead  of  getting  in  front 
of  it. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  guns  are  used  with 
safety.  It  is  the  ten  thousand  and  first  that  does  the 
damage  we  read  of  in  the  papers.  See  that  this  ten  thou¬ 
sand  and  first  handler  shall  not  be  of  your  kith  and  kin. 
Teach  the  boy  to  handle  the  arm  after  approved  rules. 
Begin  right.  Caution  is  best  instilled  at  the  very  outset. 
Habit  is  everything  and  it  is  just,  as  easy  to  acquire  care¬ 
ful  habits  at  the  first.  Give  your  boy  a  gun  for  his 
Christmas,  give  him  with  it  an  appreciation  of  its  proper 
using,  and  you  will  have  given  him  that  which  will  be  a 
joy  and  a  satisfaction  to  him  long  after  he  shall  have 
reached  a  riper  age  than  your  own. 


A  QUESTION  OF  QUALITY 

HAT  is  a  “family  paper”?  Certainly  not  every  one 
which  flies  the  term  “family”  at  its  masthead  can 
rightly  be  classed  as  such.  There  are  so-called  “family” 
journals  which  one  would  never  permit  to  get  into  his 
home,  rather  let  the  house  burn  down  first.  And  then 
there  are  journals  which  not  one  man  in  a  hundred,  un¬ 
familiar  with  them,  would  class  as  “family”  papers,  but 
which  are  such  indeed.  Forest  and  Stream,  for  in¬ 
stance.  A  “sporting”  paper  it  is  called,  yes  but — a  fin  de 
siecle  phenomenon- — a  “family”  “sporting”  paper.  And 
why  not?  The  subjects  it  treats  of,  are  they  not  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all,  young  and  old?  And  the  manner  of  their 


treatment,  is  it  not  acceptable  to  the  most  exacting?  As 
a  matter  of  fact — and  we  rejoice  in  it— this  is  a  “fam¬ 
ily”  paper  which  goes  into  thousands  of  homes  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  scrutinizing 
its  contents  before  laying  it  where  all  may  read.  The 
subscriber  soon  comes  to  have  faith  in  this  quality  of 
Forest  and  Stream  ;  and — on  our  side — this  faith  is 
never  broken. 


MAN’S  COMPANION 

“YY/'E’LL  take  a  dog  first.  If  we  can’t  get  a  dog  we’ll 
vv  take  a  goat,  or  a  cat,  or  a  pig,  a  rabbit,  a  sheep, 
or,  yes,  even  a  wildcat.  We’ll  take  anything  for  a  trench 
companion — but  give  us  a  dog  first.”  Thus  spoke  Lieut. 
Ralph  Kynoch,  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders.  He  has  been 
at  the  front  since  the  war  started,  and  has  seen  fighting  in 
all  its  phases.  He  was  warm  in  his  praises  of  the  dog  as 
man’s  companion  in  lonely  places.  He  merely  echoed 
what  every  other  soldier  thinks.  “People  who  haven’t 
been  at  the  front  don’t  know  what  a  little  companionship 
means  to  a  man  on  patrol  duty,  or  in  a  dugout,  or  what  a 
frisky  pup  means  to  a  whole  company.  Dogs  were 
created  to  be  man’s  companion,  and  I’m  blessed  if  I  don't 
think  the  dogs  know  it  better  than  we  do.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  matter  what  kind  of  dog  it  is.  You’ll  find  highly- 
bred  animals  at  the  front,  and  you’ll  find  dogs  that 
wouldn’t  be  admitted  to  any  self-respecting  dog  show 
when  it  comes  to  looks.  But  for  loyalty  and  devotion 
the  thoroughbreds  don’t  outclass  the  mongrels.  They  all 
seem  to  have  the  same  spirit.  The  dogs  know  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  trenches.  Some  of  the  mascots  have  seen  the 
war  started.  They  have  seen  hundreds  of  men  killed, 
and  have  seen  other  dogs  stretched  out  by  shell  fire.  The 
pups  know  when  a  barrage  is  on  where  they  can  find 
safety,  and  they  go  there,  unless  the  man  they  look  to  as 
master  is  going  somewhere  else.  Trust  the  dog  to  stick 
hard  by,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  the  danger  zone  or 
not.  They’ll  hang  around  till  doomsday  if  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so.  And  when  the  master  is  killed  the  dog 
still  sticks  around,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  long,  long  time 
before  he  picks  up  with  someone  else.” 


THE  HARDEST  METAL 

"V IRCONIUM,  said  to  be  the  hardest  metal  in  exist- 
^  ence  and  possessed  of  the  greatest  power  of  resist¬ 
ance,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shells  for  the  75-mile 
guns  with  which  the  Hun  has  been  bombarding  Paris. 
This  metal,  according  to  reports,  is  used  in  an  alloy  with 
steel.  Zirconium  ore  was  discovered  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  shortly  before  the  war.  Large  quan- 
ties  of  the  metal  were  bought  by  Germany  on  two  oc¬ 
casions,  and  its  manufacture  into  steel  undertaken.  It 
was  found  to  give  gun  tubes  tremendous  resistance,  it  is 
reported,  and  to  render  them  capable  of  withstanding  the 
effect  of  most  severe  explosions. 


»A  POKER  STORY 

HE  Great  American  Game  of  draw  poker  is  becoming 
a  favorite  pastime  at  the  Front,  in  consequence  of 
which  this  story  is  told  of  a  table  stakes  encounter  be¬ 
tween  a  British  Tommy  and  an  American  negro.  When 
the  Tommy  looked  at  his  hand  he  found  therein  a  pair 
of  kings.  When  the  negro  “skinned  his  cards”  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  pair  of  aces.  Both  drew  down  to  their  hands, 
the  Tommy  acquiring  a  third  king  and  a  pair  of  tens; 
the  negro,  two  more  aces.  Thereupon  this  dialogue: 
Tommy:  “Bet  yer  a  pound.”  Negro  (looking  soulfully 
at  the  four  aces)  :  “Ah,  don’t  know  much  ’bout  dis  yer 
foreign  money,  but  Ah’ll  see  dat  poun’  and  raise  yuh  a 
ton!” 
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THE  BIRD  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER 

THE  WANDERING  ALBATROSS,  LARGEST  AND  MOST  EFFICIENT  FLYING  CREATURE  OF  THE 
MODERN  WORLD,  RETURNS  FROM  OCEAN  WANDERING  TO  SUB-ANTARTIC  BREEDING  GROUNDS 


'  I  '  HIS  photograph  of  Wandering  Alba- 
trosses  ( Diomedea  exulans)  at  their 
nest  was  made  at  South  Georgia,  a  sub- 
antarctic  island  twelve  hundred  miles  east 
of  Cape  Horn,  on  December  22,  1912.  These 
magnificent  birds  are  the  monoplanes  of 
the  sea,  and  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
flying  creatures  of  the  modern  world.  In 
November,  the  May  of  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  they  return  from  their  ocean  wan¬ 
derings  to  the  island  breeding  grounds, 
and  begin  their  elaborate  courtship  pro¬ 
cedure,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
minuet-like  dances  with  a  vocal  accompani¬ 
ment  of  squeals,  caterwauls,  and  gobbles. 
As  soon  as  two  birds  have 
mated,  they  scrape  together' 
the  peaty  soil  to  form  the 
high,  truncated  cone  which 
serves  as  a  nest,  and,  after 
the  single  egg  is  laid,  they 
take  turns  in  incubating. 

The  splendid  male  in  this 
home  scene  is  as  white  as 
the  fluffy,  new-fallen  snow 
in  the  tussock  grass,  save 
for  his  wings  and  the  fine 
vermiculations  on  his  back. 

The  pair  is  illustrating  both 
monocular  and  bifocal 
vision,  for  each  bird  is 
looking  at  the  photog¬ 
rapher.  The  male  has 
thrown  out  the  erectile 
feathers  of  his  “eyebrows,” 
an  action  which  quite 
changes  the  apparent  shape 
of  the  head,  and  which 
usually  accompanies  intense 
interest.  The  prominent 
“elbows”  of  these  birds  re¬ 
veal  the  great  length  of  the 
wings  as  compared  with 
the  stumpy  tail. 


rHE  Natural  History  Department 
has  been  for  nearly  half  a 
century  a  clearing-house  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  to  all.  Qur  read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  send  any  questions 
that  come  under  the  head  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  Robert  Cushman  Mur¬ 
phy,  in  care  of  Forest  and  Stream. 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  will  answer 
through  these  columns.  [Editors.] 


Wandering  Albatrosses  at  their  nest  in  South  Georgia 


The  wandering  albatross  is  the  bird  of 
the  ’’Ancient  Mariner,”  and  is  a  true  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  illimitable 
ocean.  The  splendid  creatures  nest  in 
large  colonies  on  the  islets  and  grassy 
promontories  of  the  Bay  of  Isles,  South 
Georgia,  where  I  spent  several  weeks  in 
1912-1913.  In  December,  many  of  the 
dark-colored  young  of  the  previous  year, 
with  patches  of  gray  down  clinging  to  their 
plumage  feathers,  were  still  lingering  about 
the  colonies.  But  with  the  advent  of  a  new 
breeding  season,  these  backward  young¬ 
sters  were  no  longer  fed  by  their  parents, 
so  they  soon  learned  to  fly  and  went  off 
to  sea. 

The  wooing  of  the  albatross  is  one  of  the 


marvels  of  the  bird  world.  An  unattached 
female  is  commonly  besieged  by  several 
suitors,  whose  advances  are  most  amusing 
as  they  throw  forward  their  breasts, 
stretch  out  one  or  both  of  their  great 
wings,  and  squeal  beseechingly,  each  trying 
to  confine  the  female’s  attention  exclusively 
to  himself.  Now  and  then  a  male  will  turn 
upon  his  rivals,  expressing  his  opinion  of 
them  in  a  gobbling  jargon  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  intended  to  be  abusive.  They  threaten 
each  other,  too,  with  their  terrible  beaks, 
but  I  saw  no  actual  fighting.  For  a  time 
the  female  wisely  distributes  her  favor 
about  equally  among  the  wooers,  but  when 
a  choice  has  finally  been  made  the  disap¬ 
pointed  males  walk  away  with  heads  sway¬ 


ing  from  side  to  side,  and  hung  almost  to 
the  ground.  They  have  a  diabolical  look, 
like  the  outwitted  villain  in  a  melodrama, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  dark  and 
sinister  thoughts  occupy  their  minds. 

The  nest  of  the  wandering  albatross  is 
a  cone  of  earth  and  tussock  stalks.  On 
this  platform  the  bride  sits  with  her  mate 
squatting  in  front  of  her.  They  cross  their 
bills,  stroke  one  another’s  necks,  and  chat¬ 
ter,  making  the  mandibles  vibrate  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  only  a  blur  can  be  seen.  Some¬ 
times  they  point  their  bills  straight  upward 
and  squeal  like  young  pigs.  A  resonant 
clap  of  the  bill,  and  an  assortment  of 
grunts,  gobbles,  and  cater¬ 
wauls  complete  the  song 
repertory.  Now  and  then 
the  male  rises,  takes  a  few 
stately,  deliberate  steps,  and 
then  poses  before  his  lady 
with  head  held  high  and 
both  wings  outspread  — 
eleven  feet  from  tip  to  tip — 
a  come-to-my-arms  attitude 
indeed.  This  seems  to  be  a 
sign  for  the  female  to  come 
off  the  nest;  the  male  steps 
on  and  takes  his  mate’s 
place,  bowing,  and  declar¬ 
ing  his  devotion  without 
cessation. 

Either  the  male  or  the 
female  parent  may  begin  to 
sit  upon  the  new-laid  egg, 
while  the  other  flies  off  to 
sea  to  feed  upon  squids,  re¬ 
maining  away,  according  to 
my  records,  for  a  period  of 
from  six  to  ten  days.  The 
patient  sitter  never  stirs 
from  its  task — s  1  e  e  p  i  n  g 
much  of  the  time  with  head 
under  wing,  basking  con¬ 


tentedly  in  the  sunshine,  or  huddling  low 
beneath  the  williwaws  and  blizzards.  If  an 
enemy,  such  as  a  skua  gull,  approaches,  the 
albatross  will  chatter  its  bill  angrily  and 
swear.  Toward  men  it  shows  neither  fear 
nor  dislike,  but  looks  up  calmly  with  its 
large,  lustrous,  expressive,  brown  eyes,  and 
never  moves  more  than  to  rotate  on  the 
nest  so  as  to  meet  its  visitor  face  to  face. 
Every  day  it  spends  more  or  less  time  per¬ 
fecting  its  nest.  It  bends  its  neck  over  the 
edge,  scratches  up  the  soft  peaty  soil  all 
around  the  base,  and  plasters  and  smooths 
the  sides  with  it.  Consequently  most  of 
the  nests  have  a  very  neat  and  finished  ap¬ 
pearance.  Every  little  while  the  bird  will 
(continued  on  page  728) 
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PREPARATIONS  TO  MAKE  FOR  TRAPPING 

THE  ACTUAL  SETTING  OF  THE  TRAPS  IS  THE  SMALLEST  PART  OF  TRAPPING 
AND  THE  NOVICE  CAN  SPEND  TIME  PROFITABLY  IN  MAKING  READY 


THE  young  pelt  hunter  imagines  about 
the  only  preparation  necessary  for 
getting  skins  is  the  possession,  of 
steel  traps.  Later,  to  be  sure,  he  is  forced 
to  change  his  opinion,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  has  lost  many  opportunities  to  take 
game — and  not  a  little  money  which  he 
might  just  as  well  have  earned.  In  order 
that  the  beginner  may  be  as  well  equipped 
as  possible  for  his  line,  a  few  suggestions 
will  be  given  on  what  preparations  to 
make,  and  when  to  make  them. 

The  successful  trapper  is  generally  busy 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  fur  season.  He 
spends  his  time  when  the  animals  are  ac¬ 
tive,  before  cold  weather,  locating  dens 
and  runways.  Later,  he  knows  just  where 
to  arrange  his  sets  and  about  how  many 
he  will  need  in  any  particular  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  inexperienced  pelt  hunt¬ 
er  trusts  to  luck,  for  the  most  part,  then 
wonders  why  he  does  not  get  more  fur. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  small  ani¬ 
mals  with  valuable  hides  in  almost  every 
rural  community.  At  first  glance,  it  seems 
really  an  easy  matter  to  select  a  trapping 
territory,  but  after  a  trial  most  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  considerable  skill  is  necessary. 
For  the  boy  who  has  two  or  three  hours  a 
day,  it  requires  judgment  far  greater  than 
is  usually  expected. 

The  examination  of  several  hundred  trap 
lines  during  the  past  few  years  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  locations  away  from  home 
invariably  appear  best  to  the  beginner.  He 
will  ignore  signs  of  promise  only  to  make 
sets  a  mile  or  so  farther  on  where  results 
are  bound  to  be  less  certain.  This  peculiar 
trait  of  human  nature  is  responsible  for 
small  catches  and  a  maximum  of  time 
wasted.  The  trapper  spends  most  of  his 
effort  in  visiting  the  spots;  that  is,  travel¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  many  miles  and  looking 
at  but  a  few  sets  rather  than  many,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking.  From  these  state¬ 
ments  of  facts,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  pelt  hunter  ought  to  have  his  line  as 
near  to  his  home  as  possible. 

Frequently,  one  may  be  able  to  use  an 
automobile,  bicycle,  horse  or  other  convey¬ 
ance  to  good  advantage.  When  this  is 
true,  naturally  distance  is  not  so  impor¬ 
tant.  Most  of  the  trapping  grounds,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  traversed  on  foot  and  when 
it  is  hard  traveling  the  taker  of  skins  is 
sure  to  appreciate  what  it  means  to  do  as 
little  walking  as  possible.  In  fact  so  clear¬ 
ly  has  this  been  demonstrated  that  “incon¬ 
venient  sets”  miles  from  home  are  not  at¬ 
tended  to  as  they  should  be  and  as  a  result 
have  been  shown  unprofitable. 

IN  order  that  the  beginner  may  make  his 
selection  of  territory  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  well  for  him  to  know  just 
what  kind  of  locations  the  various  animals 
select.  The  skunk  and  civet  cat,  for  in¬ 
stance,  like  rough,  stony  ground.  Weed 
patches  and  brush  ought  never  be  over- 
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looked.  Catches  often  can  be  made  along 
hedge  fences,  under  abandoned  houses,  near 
barns,  sheds  and  the  like.  Most  wild  life 
seeks  to  avoid  its  natural  enemy,  man, 
but  the  skunk  and  civet  show  but  little 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to 
welcome  the  nearness  of  human  habitation, 
for  generally  an  abundance  of  food  can  be 
had  without  much  effort. 

If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  civet 
seems  even  less  particular  than  the  skunk 
so  far  as  its  burrow  is  concerned.  Among 
the  places  they  have  been  taken  are  from 
dried-up  drains,  under  roots  of  stumps  and 
fallen  trees,  around  post  piles,  and  the  like. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  trapper  ought  not 
be  surprised  to  see  signs  almost  anywhere. 

Look  for  the  raccoon  where  there  are 
woods  and  water.  This  animal  washes  its 
food  carefully  before  eating.  Tracks  are 
most  numerous  along  shallow  creeks, 
swamps  and  marshes.  In  many  ways,  the 
opossum  has  similar  habits  and  may  be 
found  practically  in  the  same  locations.  It 
is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  fur 
bearer  does  not  range  very  far  north,  while 
the  ’coon  is  distributed  both  in  warm  and 
cold  climates. 

Successful  pelt  hunters  have  the  best  re¬ 
sults  for  ’possum  along  the  very  small 
creeks  and  ditches.  The  animal  travels,  as 
a  rule,  where  there  is  thick  timber;  an 
abundance  of  brush  and  weeds.  By  seek¬ 
ing  spots  where  food  is  plenty,  the  trapper 
is  sure  to  find  places  for  sets. 

THE  male  and  the  female  mink  have 
different  habits,  in  many  respects. 
The  former  is  a  traveler,  going 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a  night. 
It  explores  unused  dens  and  pockets  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be  found  on  its  route.  The 
female,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  ventures 
far  from  the  burrow.  It  feeds  in  but  one 
or  two  places  nearby.  Unless  frightened 
away  or  there  is  a  scarcity  of  something  to 
eat,  the  female  mink  does  not  wander  about 
as  does  the  male. 

In  general,  the  fur  bearers  prefer  the 
small  meandering  streams  for  their  dens. 
These,  as  a  rule,  have  the  banks  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  brush ;  the  current  choked 
with  debris.  Among  this  there  is  conceal¬ 
ment.  Dens  can  be  hidden.  Best  of  all, 
the  creeks  contain  mussels,  frogs,  minnows 
and  other  food  easy  to  get. 

Since  signs  of  the  mink  will  be  found 
most  numerous  in  the  places  just  men¬ 
tioned,  this  does  not  mean  that  rivers, 
lakes  and  other  open  water  ought  be  given 
no  attention  whatever.  The  pelt  hunter 
undoubtedly  will  be  able  to  get  many  skins 
on  other  than  the  small  creeks. 

During  the  cold  weather,  tracks  can 
usually  be  discovered  near  springs  and 
flowing  tiles.  The  mink,  unlike  most  of 
the  other  smaller  animals,  never  finds  the 
thermometer  too  low  to  travel ;  neither  will 
it  overlook  a  chance  to  enter  open  water. 


Do  not  overlook  hollow  logs  partly  sub¬ 
merged,  runways  under  bridges  nor  signs 
about  muskrat  houses.  Skins  can  be  caught 
in  all  such  places. 

SO  far  as  the  weasel  is  concerned — this 
animal  is  known  as  the  “ermine”  when 
prime  to  the  trade — it  may  be  found 
almost  anywhere  so  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  food  near.  As  soon  as  this  runs  low, 
the  fur  bearer  travels.  For  this  reason  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  best 
places  to  make  sets  for  the  fur.  Perhaps, 
since  this  is  true,  the  mention  of  the  most 
likely  locations  for  signs  would  be  of 
value.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  altogether  possible  to  get  the  bulk 
of  the  hides  in  spots  other  than  mentioned. 

Along  rocked-up  banks,  under  log  piles, 
near  abandoned  and  partly  filled  wells,  sets 
can  generally  be  made.  Do  not  overlook 
muskrat  and  mink  dens  when  they  have 
been  unused  for  years  by  the  animals. 
Along  hedge  fences,  under  roots  of  trees, 
about  stumps — all  these  are  locations  where 
it  is  possible  to  catch  the  weasel.  That 
there  are  many  others  is  admitted. 

In  connection  with  the  weasel,  it  might 
be  interesting  for  the  reader  to  know  that 
the  fur  bearer  is  not  sought  after  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  Southern  trapper.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  few  skins  get  of 
even  fair  quality.  Most  are  brown,  or 
nearly  so.  Such  are  hardly  worth  stretch¬ 
ing  and  drying,  being  worth  not  to  exceed 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  in  value.  When  the 
ermine  is  prime  the  coat  is  pure  white  with 
the  exception  of  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

The  weasel  in  the  South  is  smaller  than 
that  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  Hides  from 
the  latter  section,  for  quality  and  size,  are 
not  noticeably  inferior  to  the  genuine  Rus¬ 
sian  ermine.  The  resemblance  has  led  to 
the  general  name  being  applied  to  weasel 
all  over  America  by  dealers. 

MUSKRATS  are  always  found  near 
water.  The  fur  bearers  prefer  shal¬ 
low  streams,  lakes  and  marshes. 
Where  there  is  little  current,  houses  will 
be  seen,  usually.  On  the  other  hand,  along 
the  very  sluggish  creeks  and  rivers,  if  the 
depth  is  comparatively  greater,  burrows 
are  most  likely  to  be  noticed  in  the  banks. 
While  such  is  the  rule,  exceptions  are  fre¬ 
quent.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  houses  in 
rivers  nor  burrows  along  lakes. 

So  much  for  the  location  of  the  trap¬ 
ping  grounds  and  the  places  to  look  for 
the  various  fur  bearers.-  But  after  the  ter¬ 
ritory  has  been  determined  upon,  the  dens 
and  runways  known,  there  is  still  much 
which  can  be  done  to  insure  good  catches. 
While  these  details  may  appear  unimpor¬ 
tant  to  the  novice,  let  him  remember  that 
they  are  far  from  so.  Without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them,  he  will  not  be  getting  all  he 
could  for  the  time  spent  along  the  line. 
(continued  on  page  721) 
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About  Fly-Tying 

AFTER  reading  some  of  the  articles  and 
suggestions  about  fly-tying  in  the 
issues  of  Forest  and  Stream  which  I  have 
obtained  through  the  Red  Cross  over 
here,  I  tried  to  tie  some  flies  myself  and 
I  was  easily  successful  in  the  tying  of  the 
palmer  type,  but  failed  when  I  tried  to  tie 
winged  flies,  the  wings  invariably  being 
reduced  to  the  appearance  of  little  brushes 
instead  of  keeping  spread  flat. 

I  used  a  vise  to  secure  the  hooks,  but  as 
a  jeweller’s  vise  or  any  other  pattern  of 
small  size  was  unavailable  here  I  stuck  to 
making  one  myself  and  I  found  this  so 
easy  and  economical  that  I  believe  the  de¬ 
scription  will  be  useful  to  some  readers. 
I  had  a  flat  piece  of  steel  about  $4  inch 
broad,  54  inch  thick  and  one  foot  long. 
I  had  the  central  part  of  it  heated  red  hot 
and  hammered  until  it  was  almost  1/16 
inch  thick.  The  tips  were  then  heated  and 
hammered  to  the  proper  shape  and  drilled 
through  as  per  Fig.  i. 


The  flat  central  part  was  again  heated 
and  bent  to  make  a  loop  which  acts  as  a 
spring  as  well,  producing  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  bolt  which  I  got  free  of  cost 
out  of  the  raspings  at  a  bicycle  store  a 
very  light  and  handy  tool.  I  stuck  it  at 
the  end  of  a  stick  through  which  I  bored 
two  holes,  to  pass  two  small  pieces  of 
wood  the  size  of  a  pencil,  one  to  fix  the 
stick  between  the  feet,  the  second  to  fix  it 
under  the  knees  of  the  seated  operator  and 
the  third  bearing  notches  near  the  vise  to 
fix  the  silks. 

Charles  van  Moorsel, 
Pompadour,  Correze,  France. 
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Concerning  Firewood 

EVEN  in  the  midst  of  abundance  of 
fire  wood,  the  careful  camper  should 
never  go  about  collecting  it  haphazard. 
He  should  know  there  are  different  de¬ 
grees  of  excellence  among  the  sorts  he  has 
to  choose  from,  and  should  select  that 


kind  which  experience  has  shown  him  to 
be  best  suited  to  his  needs.  Pine,  while 
excellent  for  a  camp  fire,  owing  to  the 
brightness  with  which  it  burns,  is  not  the 
best  wood  in  the  world  to  cook  with,  since 
it  is  likely  to  smoke  the  viands  and  give 
them  an  unpleasant  taste.  Fir  should  not 
be  used  at  all,  if  any  other  wood  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  continually  snapping  and 
fills  the  frying  pan  with  coals.  If  it  is 
used  for  a  fire  by  which  to  sleep,  it  covers 
one’s  blankets  with  coals  and  sparks,  burn¬ 
ing  many  a  hole  in  them,  and  obliging  a 
man  when  he  first  lies  down  to  sit  up  at 
frequent  intervals  and  brush  off  the  fire 
from  his  bed  and  clothing.  This,  if  he  is 
tired  and  sleepy,  leads  to  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  entirely  unscriptural.  Sage  brush 
makes  a  good  fire  for  cooking  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  blaze  to  sit  by,  but  it  is  too  unsubstan¬ 
tial  and  a  fire  of  sage  brush  has  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  renewed.  The  same  is  true  of  any 
light  brush  that  flares  up  for  a  moment 
and  then  burns  down. 

The  ideal  wood  for  the  fire,  whether  it 
be  for  cooking,  or  to  sit  by  after  the  meal 
is  over,  is  dry  aspen,  sometimes  called  pop¬ 
lar.  It  burns  with  a  bright,  clear  flame 
and  with  little  smoke,  and  when  it  has  died 
down  to  coals  makes  the  best  possible  fire 
to  cook  over.  And  then  after  the  meal  is 
eaten,  we  can  light  our  pipes  and  stretch 
out  our  feet  toward  the  fire;  for  if  some 
one  of  the  party  lays  on  two  or  three  sticks 
from  the  pile  of  split  wood  near  at  hand, 
the  cheerful  blaze  rises,  and  we  can  take 
our  ease.  Let  each  man  provide  himself 
with  a  splinter  or  a  slender  branch  to  light 
at  the  blaze  if  he  needs  it  to  renew  the 
light  in  his  pipe,  which  perhaps  has  gone 
out  as  he  was  earnestly  talking.  With  this 
fire  of  poplar  there  is  no  snapping.  One 
does  not  need  to  dodge  a  shower  of  sparks, 
which  bursting  with  a  loud  report  from  a 
blazing  log,  fly  in  all  directions,  or  to  jump 
up  and  brush  off  a  live  coal  which  has  been 
lying  unnoticed  on  tent  or  fly  until  a  great 
hole  has  been  burnt  in  it. 

An  aspen  fire  gives  no  trouble,  only 
warmth,  cheeriness,  and  a  bright  light  by 
which  one  may  read,  write,  or  even  sew. 

In  Maine  the  camper  always  has  wood 
at  hand  in  abundance,  but  his  comfort  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  his  choice,  no  less  than 
does  that  of  the  camper  on  the  plains  or 
in  the  Rockies.  Black  ash  is  always  a  good 
choice.  I  once  knew  an  old  hunter  who 
said  if  he  could  fell  a  black  ash  he  was 
all  right  for  a  camp  fire,  as  of  all  green 
woods  he  considered  it  the  best;  but  to  my 
mind  the  poplar  is  the  choice  of  all  dry 
wood. 

“Old-Timer,"  New  York. 


Reliable  Creepers 

A  PAIR  of  good  reliable  creepers  is  a 
handy  addition  to  a  trapper’s  outfit, 
as  many  days  he  has  to  cross  glare  icy 
ponds  or  frozen  swamps.  I  made  mine 
from  two  blades  of  an  old  worn  out  mow- 
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ing  machine  and  two  pieces  of  thin  sheet 
iron  3"  x  7"  for'heel  plates.  The  diagrams 
show  pretty  well  how  I  worked.  First, 
bend  the  points  of  the  blades  at  right  an¬ 
gles  as  shown,  then  bore  two  holes  in  the 
center  of  heel  plates  to  correspond  with 
the  holes  already  in  blades.  Bore  also  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  each  end  of  heel  plates 
and  bend  plates  up  almost  to  right  angles 
about  i}4"  from  each  end.  Use  two  small 
bolts  to  fasten  creeper  blade  to  heel  plate 
and  utilize  old  skate  straps  for  fastenings 
put  on  as  shown  in  drawing.  These  creep¬ 
ers  will  stand  much  more  and  harder  wear 
than  the  ordinary  kind  made  of  webbing. 

John  Green,  Wisconsin. 


Snare  Set  in  Log 

A  HOLLOW  log  can  be  utilized  for  set- 
■‘A  ting  snares  for  raccoons,  skunks  and 
other  small  animals.  Scrape  out  enough 
of  the  decayed  wood  so  that  the  noose  will 
lie  closely  against  the  log  opening.  The 
noose  should  be  of  horsehair  twisted,  and 
should  never  be  made  of  white  hair,  always 
black  or  brown.  Fasten  this  snare  to  a 
strong  cord  which  is  tied  to  the  spring 
pole.  At  the  proper  distance  from  the  end 
of  the  log  bore  a  hole  and  insert  one  end 
of  spring  pole.  Cut  a  bait  stick  with  a 
fork  so  that  there  is  more  likelihood  of 
the  animal  knocking  it  over  when  reaching 
for  the  bait.  Carefully  balance  the  trigger 
stick  on  the  bait  stick  and  pull  down  the 
spring  pole,  catching  the  cord  under  a  small 
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notch  on  the  trigger  stick  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  Make  sure  that  the  noose  is  ex¬ 
actly  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  log  so  that 
the  animal  must  put  his  head  through  when 
reaching  for  the  bait.  As  the  trap  will  be 
sprung  as  soon  as  the  bait  stick  is  knocked 
down,  the  bait  must  be  near  enough  to  the 
noose  so  that  the  exploring  head  knocks 
down  the  stick.  If  set  too  far  back  the 
noose  will  not  catch  the  neck  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  stands  a  good  chance  to  escape. 

A  fish  or  a  dead  bird  is  best  to  use  for 
bait,  but  scraps  of  meat  may  be  used. 

F.  V.  W.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


The  Makin’s 

LIP- JACK,  flap-jack,  slap-jack,  swamp- 
jack,  pan-cake,  griddle-cake,  and  ban¬ 
nock — these  are  some  of  the  names  given 
to  frying  pan  bread,  according  to  how  it 
looks  and  tastes  when  done.  When  frying 
if  a  knife  is  used  to  turn  it  with,  it  is  a 
pan  or  griddle  cake,  but  if  it  is  tossed  in 
the  air  to  turn,  it’s  a  flip  or  flap-jack.  The 
rest  of  the  names  favorable  or  unfavora¬ 
ble  can  be  added  when  the  cake  is  fried 
according  to  its  texture,  it  will  be  either 
soggy,  or  fluffy,  or  leathery.  And  now 
for  the  ingredients  of  the  dough  and  how 
to  make  a  fluffy  eatable  cake  for  two.  One 
pint  of  flour,  two  tablespoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  level  tablespoon  of  salt,  %  pint  of 
water.  To  make  the  dough  mix  the  flour, 
powder  and  salt  in  a  camp  plate,  then  add 
the  water  and  use  the  tablespoon  for  mix¬ 


ing.  It  will  be  noticed  there  are  no  eggs, 
milk  or  butter  in  the  recipe,  which  is  all 
the  better  for  the  eggs,  milk  and  butter 
can  be  saved,  then  if  the  cake  turns  out 
uneatable,  there  will  still  be  something 
left  to  eat.  This  is  one  of  the  real  tricks 
of  woodcraft,  to  always  have  something 
to  fall  back  on  or  substitute  with.  Next 
comes  the  fry-pan  of  sheet  iron  which  is 
gi/h"  in  diameter  across  the  top,  7"  across 
the  bottom,  1  Y\"  deep.  Going  into  small 
details  might  look  odd  to  some,  but  if  more 
of  these  small  details  were  given,  there 
would  be  less  cause  for  the  frying-pan 


bread  having  so  many  names.  For  there 
is  a  deal  of  difference  between  a  steel  fry- 
pan  and  a  cast  iron_  skillet. 

Next  is  the  fire,  and  if  the  cake  is  to  be 
made  in  the  house  a  two  flame  gas  stove  is 
best,  for  the  flame  can  be  regulated.  A 
certain  amount  of  cooking  should  be  mas¬ 
tered  first  in  the  house,  then  when  tried 
outdoors,  the  camping  will  be  a  joy.  So 
turn  on  the  full  flame  of  the  gas  stove  and 
get  the  lump  of  grease  smoking  hot  in  the 
fry-pan,  then  roll  in  the  lump  of  dough 
just  mixed,  so  it  will  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pan ;  next  with  the  spoon  shape  the 
mass  saucer  shape,  that  is,  so  it  is  one 
half  the  thickness  in  the  center,  compared 
to  its  outer  edge.  In  the  meanwhile  your 
pardner  must  earn  her  share  of  the  cake 
by  washing  the  plate,  by  so  doing  before  it 
dries  into  a  crust,  it  will  wash  off  easily, 


besides  the  plate  will  be  used  for  the  com¬ 
ing  feast.  The  cake  has  been  frying  one 
minute  over  a  hot  flame,  this  is  enough  to 
form  a  heavy  crust  on  its  under  side,  and 
should  now  be  turned,  and  then  placed 
over  a  very  small  tiny  flame  for  23  min¬ 
utes;  by  so  doing  the  heavy  bottom  crust 
is  now  on  top  which  keeps  all  the  heat 
down  in  it  besides  the  saucer  shape  cavity 
is  now  inverted.  In  turning  the  cake  it 
must  be  flipped  in  the  air  in  such  a  way 
to  make  it  turn  over.  This  trick  should 
be  mastered  with  a  dummy  before  hand, 
of  about  the  same  size  and  weight  as  the 
real  cake.  A  point  or  two  now  might  help, 
grasp  the  fry-pan  handle  with  both  hands, 
held  about  waist  level,  now  give  it  an  up¬ 
ward  heave  in  such  a  way,  the  cake  will 
turn  over  towards  you  on  its  drop  to  the 
pan.  Always  keep  your  eyes  on  the  cake 
while  its  turning  in  the  air  and  at  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment  the  hands  will  have  the 
frying  pan  underneath  to  receive  it.  The 
instant  the  cake  is  felt  in  the  pan  let  it 
give  downwards,  like  a  ball-player  does 
when  he  grabs  a  hot  one  just  off  the  bat, 
his  hands  give  a  little,  and,  by  so  doing, 
the  sting  is  lessened.  .So  it  is.  with  the 
cake  by  giving  downwards  a  little  with  the 
pan,  the  cake  will  settle  in  nicely  other¬ 
wise  it  would  slam  in  the  pan  with  a  slap 
or  a  flap,  and  so  it  is  named  flap  or  slap¬ 
jack. 

Meanwhile  the  pardner  has  placed  the 
water  for  coffee  or  tea  on  the  full  flame. 
So  onward  the  feast  is  progressing,  by 
keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  cake  with  an 
occasional  shake  of  the  pan,  and  about  the 
end  of  23  mifiutes  the  coffee  or  tea  is 
made.  Now  turn  the  flame  on  full  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  flip  the  cake  back  on  its 
former  side  for  about  a  minute,  then  it 
should  be  done.  Time  about  25  minutes. 

Now  to  make  one  outdoors,  one  will 
need  two  cooking  fires.  One  a  small  bed 
of  hot  coals,  the  other  a  quick  hot  fire. 
First  use  the  quick  hot  fire,  then  change 
to  the  bed  of  coals  for  steady  heat.  And 
over  the  quick  hot  fire  the  water  can  be 
boiled  for  coffee  or  tea. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  griddle  cakes,  those 
toothsome  disc-like  wafers.  Mix  together 

2  eggs,  lump  of  melted  butter,  1  teaspoon 
of  salt.  Soak  in  water  the  center  of  a 
thick  slice  of  stale  bread.  Mix  together 

3  tablespoons  condensed  milk,  2  tablespoons 
of  syrup,  2  cupfuls  of  water,  then  stir  in 
the  first  mixture,  then  the  soaked  bread, 
then  1  lb.  of  flour,  and  2  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder.  Fry  on  a  hot  griddle,  and 
turn  each  with  a  knife. 

Jim  Ferguson,  New  Jersey. 


ONE  METHOD  OF  SETTING  TRAP  FOR  RACCOON,  NOTE  DETAIL  OF  THE  BAIT  ETC. 
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AUTUMN  MIGRATION  OF  THE 
PRONGHORN 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

-r  HE  seasonal  migrations  of  the  ante- 
lope — once  so  abundant  on  the  west¬ 
ern  plains — were  familiar  to  every  old- 
time  hunter.  These  movements  took  place 
just  before  the  advent  of  cold  weather, 
and  might  be  in  any  direction.  They  were 
not  necessarily  from  north  to  south,  but 
rather  from  an  exposed  situation  to  one 
that  was  more  sheltered. 

The  vast  numbers  of  antelope  that  sum¬ 
mered  on  the  high  Coteau  des  Prairies  in 
autumn  journeyed  southwest  and  wintered 
in  the  breaks  of  the  Little  Missouri  north 
of  the  Black  Hills.  Those  summering 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  passed  down  the  various  stream  val¬ 
leys  out  to  the  prairie  and  those  in  the 
high  country — the  mountains  in  the  bend 
of  the  North  Platte,  and  other  mountains 
farther  to  the  southward — came  out  in 
great  herds  and  wintered  on  the  Laramie 
plains.  There  were  a  hundred  other  winter 
ranges. 


On  the  Laramie  Plains  the  herds  were 
so  numerous  in  the  early  ’70’s  that  men 
going  out  for  meat  often  did  not  attempt 
closely  to  approach  the  herds,  but  dropped 
a  dozen  shots  into  the  thick  of  a  group 
of  thousands  of  antelope,  and  then  going 
forward  recovered  those  that  had  been 
killed  by  these  random  shots.  Such  shoot¬ 
ing  wounded  many  animals  and  these  went 
to  feed  the  eagles  and  the  coyotes. 

Some  months  ago  there  appeared  in 
Forest  and  Stream  an  editorial  referring 
to  the  seasonal  migrations  of  some  of  the 
large  game  animals  of  the  plains  and  urg¬ 
ing  that  some  naturalist  take  up  and  work 
out  this  subject.  It  is  too  late  to  do  this 
now,  by  observation.  The  animals  which 
once  moved  in  such  large  bodies  no  longer 
exist,  and  their  old  migration  routes  are 
blocked  by  settlement. 

The  hunters  in  what  now  seem  early 
days  on  the  plains  know  that  there  were 
seasonal  shiftings  by  buffalo,  elk,  mule- 
deer  and  antelope.  Whether  such  move¬ 
ments  took  place  with  the  Virginia  deer 
or  the  moose  is  doubtful,  I  think.  Sheep 
moved  down  from  higher  to  lower  ground, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
early  days  the  sheep  usually  did  not  live 
on  the  mountain  peaks,  but  rather  on  the 
high  plateaus  and  parks  so  often  found 
just  below  the  rim-rock.  ,1  do  not  suppose 
that  the  sheep  of  the  plains  did  much  mov¬ 
ing,  but  about  this  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  in  rough,  stormy 
weather  the  sheep  gathered  in  considerable 
groups,  and  sought  shelter  from  snow  in 
caves  and  hollows  in  the  rock  and  under 
steep  ledges.  Signs  of  their  presence  in 
great  numbers  were  frequently  seen  in 
such  situations. 


LETTERS 
QUESTIONS, 
AND  ANSWER 


The  Indians  whose  lives  were  devoted  in 
large  measure  to  the  study  of  the  wild 
animals  on  which  they  in  part  subsisted 
were,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  regular¬ 
ity  of  these  migrations,  and  at  the  proper 
season  spread  themselves  out  along  the 
routes  the  antelope  followed  to  intercept 
and  take  toll  of  the  migrating  animals. 

An  interesting — perhaps  the  very  earliest 
— reference  to  these  movements  by  the  an¬ 
telope  is  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  at  what  was  one  of 
the  favorite  crossing  places  of  antelope 
on  the  Missouri  River  in  the  present  State 
of  North  Dakota. 

On  their  way  up  the  Missouri  River  in 
1804  Lewis  and  Clark  happened  to  reach 
this  region  about  the  middle  of  October, 
when  the  migration  of  the  antelope  was 
taking  place.  On  the  16th  of  October  the 
explorers  record  that  they  saw  great  num¬ 
bers  of  “goats” — their  name  for  antelope 
— on  the  river  and  at  the  same  time,  on 
both  sides,  saw  Indians,  killing  these 
“goats.”  At  one  point  boys  were  in  the 
water  killing  the  antelope  with  sticks  and 
dragging  them  to  the  shore,  while  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  Indians  shot  them 
with  arrows.  At  one  point  Captain  Clark 
counted  58  antelope  that  they  had  killed 
out  of  a  single  herd. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  movement  from 
summer  to  winter  range — at  the  approach 
of  cold  weather — the  antelope  got  together 
in  large  herds;  and  the  Indians  told  Cap¬ 
tain  Clark  that  the  animals  were  on  their 
way  to  the  “Black  Mountains”  where  they 
would  spend  the  winter,  returning  in  the 
spring  and  recrossing  the  Missouri  in 
great  numbers. 

These  observations  were  made  just  be¬ 
fore  the  explorers  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Cannonball  River  and  on  the  day  they 
reached  it  great  numbers  of  antelope  were 
seen.  Almost  immediately  after  this  the 
weather  turned  cooler,  and  on  October  21 
the  night  was  cold,  with  rain,  which  froze 
as  it  fell  and  turned  to  snow  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Evidently  it  was  time  for  the  ante¬ 
lope  to  be  moving. 

Geo.  Bird  Grinnell,  New  York. 


THAT  FOX-HOUND  STORY 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 
OULDN’T  you  see  your  way  clear  to 
give  us  a  few  foxhound  stories  once  in 
a  while  ?  I’m  naturally  a  dog  man  and  with 
me  there  is  no  dog  to  compare  to  the  fox¬ 


hound,  but  on  looking  from  page  to  page 
ever  since  your  first  arrival  I’ve  missed 
them  entirely.  Why?  Surely  you  ought  to 
give  us  one  or  two  tales  once  in  a  while  or 
better  still,  get  Newt  on  the  job,  he’ll  tell 
more  and  far  more  interesting  ones  than 
anybody  on  the  sheet.  What  do  you  think? 

Nessmuk’s  page  is  good  and  surely  gives 
us  lots  of  hints,  and  as  I’m  in  need  of  one 
couldn’t  he  run  in  a  good  clear  description 
of  a  camp  stove,  one  that  could  be  folded 
and  still  not  pull  out  of  shape  with  the 
heat?  I  lately  had  one  without  a  bottom 
but  the  thing  wouldn’t  hold  its  shape. 
Please  give  full  directions  if  it  is  not  ask¬ 
ing  too  much. 

John  L.  Timmer,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

We  are  on  the  trail  of  a  good  fox  hound 
story  and  it  zvill  soon  appear,  so  watch  out 
for  it.  As  to  the  camp  stove,  we  hope 
some  of  the  readers  of  Nessmuk’s  Camp 
Fire  will  send  in  a  hint  that  will  be  exact¬ 
ly  what  you  want.  [Editors.] 


BOUNTY  ON  WOLVES 


To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 


A  S  a  sportsman  and  lover  of  outdoor 
life  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  our  big  game  and  would 
therefore  like  to  make  my  views  known  to 
all  brother  sportsmen  who  are  readers  of 
your  valued  magazine.  I  have  made  my 
home  here  in  Northern  Minnesota  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  the  section  known  as 
the  last  retreat  of  the  big  game  of  our 
State  and  I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  deer  from  becoming  extinct.  What 
I  am  referring  to  is  the  ravages  of  the 
wolves  upon  the  deer  during  the  deep 
snows  of  our  winters  here.  Some  years 
there  is  a  bounty  on  the  wolves  and  then 
the  trappers  go  after  them  and  keep  them 
thinned  down  pretty  well ;  but  since  the 
bounty  was  removed  the  wolves  have  in¬ 
creased  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  go  far  out  into  the  woods  to 
find  torn  carcasses  of  deer. 

I  have  known  instances  where  one  lone 
timber  wolf  will  attack  a  large  buck  on 
bare  ground  in  the  fall  and  make  away 
with  it.  As  I  was  crossing  a  lake  one  fall 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  buck  lying 
with  its  hindquarters  in  the  water  and  the 
forepart  resting  on  a  small  point  of  land 
projecting  out  into  the  lake.  I  rowed  over 
and  examined  the  big  fellow  and  found 
that  it  had  been  hamstrung  by  wolves  and 
had  made  its  getaway  into  the  water  where 
it  had  bled  to  death,  as  the  blood  had  not 
clotted  in  the  cold  water. 

I  used  to  think  that  the  coyotes  or  brush 
wolves  were  not  a  serious  menace  to  the 
deer,  but  since  the  timber  wolves  have  de¬ 
creased  and  the  smaller  wolves  have  in¬ 
creased  in  number  I  find  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  deer  goes  on  just  the  same.  I 
am  writing  this  article  the  latter  part  of 
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September,  but  I  have  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  killing  has  already  begun  fqr  this 
season. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  state  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  I  think  there  was  a  very 
serious  mistake  made  when  the  wolf 
bounty  bill  was  vetoed  a  few  years  ago. 
We  are  all  paying  our  dollar  each  fall  for 
the  privilege  of  hunting  big  game.  Last 
fall  I  think  there  was  something  like  1,900 
licenses  issued  in  this  county  alone  and 
that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  money  de¬ 
rived  from  licenses,  for  the  majority  of 
hunters  here  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
state  and  of  course  secure  their  licenses 
in  their  home  town.  I  think 
this  money  could  be  used  for  no 
more  legitimate  cause  tjian  the 
protection  of  our  game  in  the 
manner  herein  mentioned.  I  am 
making  this  appeal  to  all  true 
sportsman  readers  of  Forest 
and  Stream  for  their  support  in 
securing  the  required  appropria¬ 
tion  for  a  fair  bounty  on  wolves. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  give 
my  views  as  to  what  I  think  a 
reasonable  reward  for  capturing 
a  wolf,  but  if  I  should  make  a 
suggestion  I  would  say  that  $15 
is  not  too  much  as  they  are  very 
cunning  and  it  takes  unlimited 
skill  and  a  great  deal  of  patience 
and  hard  work  to  get  them. 

Another  thing  I  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  is  paying  a  bounty  for 
a  few  years  and  then  removing 
it  when  they  are  well  thinned 
down,  only  to  let  them  breed  up 
again.  Although  this  has  been 
done  several  times  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  instead  of  remov¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  the  bounty  as 
the  wolves  become  scarce  I 
would  like  to  see  it  increased, 
as  this  would  be  far  cheaper 
than  to  let  them  increase  time 
and  again  unmolested. 

I  read  an  article  somewhere 
some  time  ago  in  which  it  was 
suggested  that  hunters  should 
put  poison  in  the  entrails  of  the 
deer  they  shot  in  order  to  kill 
the  wolves.  I  used  not  to  favor 
that  plan  as  it  would  kill  too 
many  other  fur-bearing  animals, 
but  they  are  becoming  too  scarce 
in  this  section  anyway  and  the  loss  would 
’'not  be  great. 

I  will  also  give  one  more  reason  why 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  bounty  on 
wolves,  and  that  is  for  the  protection  of 
the  sheep  and  cattle  industry  of  the  state. 
We  are  all  interested  in  increasing  the 
wool  supply  of  the  nation  at  this  critical 
time,  but  little  can  be  done  here  as  it  is 
not  safe  to  raise  sheep  in  any  great  num¬ 
bers.  One  fellow  here  started  raising 
sheep,  but  almost  the  first  thing  he  had 
seven  killed  in  one  night  by  wolves. 

Now  in  conclusion  I  will  ask  all  inter¬ 
ested  to  do  what  they  can  toward  securing 
a  reasonable  bounty  on  wolves  and  if  I 
am  welcome  to  these  columns  I  may  come 
again  some  time  and  tell  about  the  good 
times  we  have  in  these  parts  in  the  fall. 

C.  B.  Larson,  Bigfork,  Minn. 

Glad  to  hear  from  you  again.  [Editors.] 


A  CATCH  FROM  PREMIER  LAKE 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

AM  enclosing  a  photo  of  the  first  four 
salmon,  or  as  they'  are  properly  known, 
Kamloops  trout,  taken  from  Premier 
lake,  which  is  about  38  miles  from  Cran- 
brook,  B.  C.,  on  the  Cranbrook- Winder- 
mere-  Athalmer-Wilmar-Banff  and  Golden 
auto  road.  The  above  named  lake  is  about 
three  and  one-half  miles  long  and  one  mile 
wide,  with  no  visible  outlet,  very  deep  and 
surrounded  by  high  rugged  mountains, 
with  a  few  small  streams  flowing  into  it. 
Being  fed  by  springs,  it  keeps  the  same 


stage  of  water  summer  and  winter. 

August  12,  1915,  through  the  efforts  of 
several  of  our  prominent  citizens  and  the 
Cranbrook  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  furnished  us  with  about  20,000 
Kamloops  trout  fry  from  the  Girard 
Hatchery,  situated  in  West  Kootenay, 
about  10,000  of  which  were  placed  in  Pre¬ 
mier  lake.  These  fry  were  about  34  of  an 
inch  long  at  this  time ;  we  were  told  that 
at  the  end  of  four  years  they  would  attain 
a  weight  of  from  12  to  30  pounds.  This 
could  hardly  be  credited,  however,  the 
catch  of  four  May  15th,  1918,  less  than 
three  years  after  stocking  the  lake,  would 
indicate  the  growth  mentioned  is  possible. 

The  Cranbrook  Rod  and  Gun  Club  re¬ 
cently  received  200,000  spawn  from  the 
Government  Fish  Hatchery  at  Girard, 
B.  C.,  which  were  hatched  near  here,  and 
the  fry  placed  in  the  different  lakes  in 


this  vicinity  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
miles  long;  the  principal  ones  being  Moyie 
lake,  about  ten  miles  long;  St.  Marie’s 
lake,  about  three  miles  long,  which  includes 
a  river  bearing  the  same  name  flowing 
from  the  mountains  for  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  above  the  lake,  also  an  additional 
number  were  placed  in  Premier  lake. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  these  fish 
which  I  understand  is  characteristic  of 
the  kind,  they  will  not  take  bait  or  spoons 
only  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  They  will  spawn  at 
the  age  of  four  years ;  therefore  we  feel 
confident  we  will  have  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world  for  all  disciples  of 
Isaak  Walton  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years. 

Trusting  you  will  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  us  a  cut  of  this 
photo  in  Forest  and  Stream, 
which  is  quite  popular  in  our 
vicinity,  for  by  doing  so  you 
will  gratify  a  number  of  your 
subscribers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  A.  Dunn, 

Member  of  the  Game  Conserva¬ 
tion  Board  Eastern  District 
British  Columbia. 


CHANNEL  BASS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and 
Stream  : 

ENCLOSE  to  you  two  pho¬ 
tos  taken  of  a  catch  of 
channel  bass  with  rod  and  reel 
from  the  beach  at  Ocracoke, 
N.  C.,  on  two  different  occa¬ 
sions  on  the  afternoon  tide. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
fishing  places  on  the  coast  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
early  June  and  during  October. 

Last  October  a  friend  and 
myself  took  forty-six  channel 
bass  from  two-thirty  in  the 
afternoon  until  five. 

I  have  enjoyed  your  magazine 
very  much  and  hope  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  it. 

Frank  C.  Kugler, 
Washington,  N.  C. 
We  thank  you  for  bearing  us 
in  mind  and  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  photographs  are  not 
clear  enough  to  reproduce  satisfactorily. 
We  are  always  glad  to  receive  photographs, 
but  unless  they  are  very  clear  we  cannot 
use  them.  [Editors.] 


Galveston,  Texas. 

T 0  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 

HE  article  of  Mr.  Leonard  Hulit,  in 
September  Forest  and  Stream,  on 
channel  bass  fishing  is  very  interesting  to 
me  as  I  am  fond  of  rod  and  reel  fishing 
for  red-fish,  as  the  channel  bass  is  called 
in  the  Gulf. 

I  note  with  interest  that  one-pound  fish 
have  been  caught  as  high  up  on  Atlantic 
as  New  Jersey.  I  thought  that  only  grown 
fish  wanderers  from  the  Gulf  got  so  far 
from  home  as  it  is  believed  that  they  only 
propagate  in  far  Southern  waters. 

Mr.  Hulit  notes  that  the  small  fish  are 
silvery  white;  they  are  dark  with  us,  not 
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as  bronzed  as  old  ones.  I  have  occasion¬ 
ally  caught  a  red-fish  as  brilliantly  silver 
as  a  tarpon  or  the  silver  of  a  striped  bass, 
but  it  has  always  been  in  deep  water.  I 
have  caught  them  as  large  as  six  or  seven 
pounds,  black  spot  on  tail,  but  no  dark  or 
bronze  coloring. 

While  a  large  hook  is  best  when  fishing 
for  reds,  I  have  at  times  caught  them  up 
to  say  eleven  pounds  on  smallest  hooks 
used  for  pig  fish  (hog  fish  of  Atlantic). 
Knowing  the  hook  would  stand  no  strain 
I  gave  the  red  line;  his  mouth  is  tough, 
so  hook  is  not  likely  to  come  loose,  and  he 
being  a  quarter  horse  will  tire  himself 
till  he  will  come  in  on  gentlest  pressure  in 
reeling  in. 

Most  of  the  fishing  at  this  season  is  in 
shallow  water,  the  reds  feeding  at  edge  of 
grass  in  bays  or  bayous;  later,  at  first  cold 
snap,  he  hunts  deep  water,  say  twenty  feet, 
if  he  can  find  it  in  the  tidal  bayous  or  goes 
up  even  to  fresh  water.  We  catch  them 
all  winter.  Up  to  about  eight  pounds  it  is 
a  good  fish  for  cooking  in  any  way  you 
may  fancy.  I  think  broiling  or  frying 
best  to  two  pounds  in  weight.  Baked  or 
boiled  best  way  for  larger.  After  fifteen 
pounds  we  do  not  consider  them  edible. 
I  have  caught  them  up  to  thirty-odd 
pounds.  Surf  fishing  for  reds  is  very  poor 
here;  there  was  a  time  years  ago  when  it 
was  the  best  in  the  world.  Our  waters  are 
fished  out.  Of  all  the  fish  that  I  know 
about,  the  red-fish  should  be  propagated 
with  least  trouble  and  expense  to  replen¬ 
ish  ;  but  nine-tenths  of  Texas  Congress¬ 
men  are  not  from  the  coast,  and  we  have 
failed  to  get  a  salt  water  hatchery  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  coast  coun¬ 
try  is  hopelessly  in  minority  as  to  a  State 
hatchery.  All  Atlantic  coast  fishermen  are 
really  interested,  for  if  we  quadruple  the 
supply  in  the  Gulf,  the  overflow  to  surf  of 
Atlantic  shores  will  be  increased. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  “king 
fish”  Mr.  Hulit  mentions,  incidentally,  in 
his  article,  is  not  what  we  call  in  the  Gulf 
“whiting,”  and  what  we  called  on  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  in  my  boyhood  days,  “sea  mul¬ 
let.” 

In  my  Chesapeake  Bay  days  I  never  saw 
a  “sheepshead”  under  two  pounds.  We 
have  a  world  of  little  quarter  pound  ones 
and  our  largest  about  five  pounds;  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  they  grow  to  fifteen  or  over. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  they 
spawn  in  Atlantic  waters  as  far  north  as 
Virginia? 

G.  E.  Mann. 

Your  very  welcome  and  interesting  let¬ 
ter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Hulit  and  his  com¬ 
ment  follows: 

Mr.  Mann’s  observations  on  the  " Chan¬ 
nel  Bass”  are  in  almost  every  detail  cor¬ 
roborative  of  my  own  as  made  in  South¬ 
ern  waters.  The  king  fish  I  was  <  writing 
of  is  the  fish  known  as  the  " Gulf  whiting” 
or  “ surf  whiting”  in  the  South,  and  around 
the  Chesapeake  as  " sea  mink”  or  "sea 
mullet.” 

There  is  no  record  of  the  sheepshead 
spawning  in  any  of  the  more  Northern 
waters.  As  they  are  known  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  sensitive  to  chill  in  the  water,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  their  spawning  habitat  is 
much  below  the  Virginia  capes. 

Leonard  Hulit. 


MORE  ABOUT  WOODCOCK 

T o  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 
HAVE  noticed  that  the  woodcock  has 
been  getting  a  little  attention  in  your 
columns  lately  and  thought  I  would  chip 
in  my  bit. 

Yes,  brother,  those  little  long-billed  tur¬ 
keys  are  actually  the  well-known  game  bird 
and  I  wish  to  state  that  the  man  who  said 
they  would  consume  their  weight  in  worms 
each  day  was  only  guessing — they  would 
starve  if  that  was  all  they  got.  Those 
little  shavers  posed  for  their  picture  in 
May  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  eat.  I 
had  to  open  their  mouths  and  put  the 
worms  in,  but  once  started  they  could  swal¬ 
low  any  size  worm.  It  was  not  long,  how¬ 
ever,  before  they  learned  to  probe  around 
in  a  pan  for  their  dinner  and  never  did  I 
go  back  and  find  a  worm  left.  They  shed 
the  down  in  about  two  weeks,  but  did 


The  baby  woodcocks  in  May 


July  found  them  grown  so  big 


not  get  fully  feathered  out  for  two  more. 

When  it  became  so  dry  that  they  could 
not  get  the  worms  I  would  hear  them 
cheeping  and  I  must  say  they  had  some 
cheep,  just  like  a  chick’s,  only  much  louder. 
Then  I  would  have  to  dig  for  them  and 
they  would  follow  around  and  pick  up 
worms  as  long  as  I  would  dig. 

The  picture  of  the  single  bird  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  fast  they  grow.  This 
one  was  snapped  on  the  first  of  July  and 
measured  just  twenty  inches  across  the 
wings.  I’m  willing  to  bet  he  was  among 
the  first  of  his  kind  to  go  into  a  photo¬ 
graph  gallery. 

I  expect  they  will  soon  migrate  and  so 
have  placed  on  the  right  leg  of  each  a  tiny 


band  bearing  the  legend  “L.  S.  C.,  1918.” 
If  any  of  you  fellows  get  one,  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  you. 

Leon  S.  Clark,  Burghill,  Ohio. 


THE  ART  OF  QUIETNESS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

HE  habit  of  choosing  a  text  is  strong 
upon  me,  nevertheless,  the  one  I  am 
going  to  quote  is  as  true  as  gospel.  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  cabin  for  an  excursion 
to  my  favorite  stream  when  my  wife  called 
out,  “Have  you  your  book?”  In  my  basket 
were  flies,  leaders,  reel,  landing  net,  and 
“The  Ubiquitous  Pipe,”  while  in  my  pocket 
a  copy  of  Emerson’s  essays. 

This  was  the  first  adventure  “astream” 
with  a  book.  It  will  not  be  my  last.  It 
was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  I 
breathed  clear  air,  looked  on  refreshing 
visions  of  glory  and  delight.  After  land¬ 
ing  my  fifth  trout  I  sat  down  and  opened 
the  book,  and  almost  the  first  line  read 
was,  “Every  rational  creature  has  all  na¬ 
ture  for  his  dowry  and  estate.  It  is  his,  if 
he  will.” 

What  gateway  leads  to  a  vital  knowledge 
of  Nature?  There  is  but  one.  Be  still, 
and  Know!  I  was  taught  a  great  lesson 
that  afternoon,  and  it  was  this,  that  if  one 
would  learn  anything  about  Nature  and 
her  ways,  one  must  master  the  art  of  quiet¬ 
ness.  To  the  noisy  fisherman,  the  forest 
will  present  an  absolutely  blank  page.  Go 
into  the  silent  woods  if  you  like,  but  be 
assured  of  this,  its  secrets  will  never  be 
revealed  to  you  unless  you  study  to  be 
quiet.  There  is  no  lesson  we  more  urgent¬ 
ly  need  to  learn  these  days,  for  we  live  in 
a  busy  and  distracting  time.  Quietness  ! 

This,  too,  is  the  lesson  the  hills  would 
teach.  They  towered  above  me  as  I  read, 
and  seemed  to  ask  the  question,  “Have  you 
won  life’s  laughter?  Is  it  right  for  you  to 
be  content  with  the  valleys?”  It  were  well 
for  us  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  hills 
on  the  civilization  of  the  world.  They  have 
been  the  nurseries  of  heroism  and  strength 
— physical  and  moral.  From  the  hills  of 
Siberia  came  the  early  Turanians  who  dis¬ 
placed  the  stagnant  barbarism  of  Asia.  The 
mountains  of  Central  Africa  have  given  us 
the  granaries  of  the  Nile  delta.  The  Alle- 
ghanies  make  the  Ohio,  the  Rockies  the 
Missouri  valleys.  Rejoicing  in  the  valleys, 
let  us  remember  the  mountains  made  them 
possible.  The  hills  have  the  power  of  rul¬ 
ing  the  mind.  They  affect  our  thought. 
They  overawe  us  with  power  and  appeal  to 
our  reverence. 

What  did  it  matter  if  I  only  came  back 
with  fifteen  trout?  It  is  not  all  fishing  to 
fish,  and  I  was  well  content. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Fraser,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  FORECASTS 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 
UCKS  are  coming  down  onto  the  Gulf 
in  goodly  numbers  already;  sprigs  and 
teal  for  the  most  part  thus  far  and  a  few 
saw-bills — red-breasted  mergansers.  Quail 
and  turkeys  have  raised  well  and  are  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  bass,  sheepshead  and  salt  water 
trout,  weakfish,  are  plentiful  and  good 
catches  have  been  made.  Commercial  fish¬ 
ing  is  mostly  for  mullet  at  this  season. 

“Osceola,”  St.  Marks,  Florida. 
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THE  AUGUST  COVER  AGAIN 

To  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream: 

AM  enclosing  to  you  a  personal  letter 
from  my  son  showing  how  your  August 
cover  went  home  to  the  boys  at  the  front. 
I  do  not  know  the  drift  of  the  verses  he 
mentions,  but  thought  you  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  letter. 

H.  W.  Alverson,  Corry,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

EAR  Dad :  —  Morning  concert  re¬ 
hearsal  is  just  over  and  I  am  going 
to  write  of  things  that  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  can  only  be  understood 
by  you  and  me.  Your  letter  of  several 
days  ago  in  which  you  speak  of  the  hills 
and  your  love  for  them,  was  fine.  It  hit 
me  hard,  in  a  weak  spot.  My  love  of  the 
wilds  is  no  less  than  your  own  and  it 
brought  back  memories  of  the  trips  we 
used  to  make  with  rod  and  gun.  It  would 
be  an  endless  job  to  enumerate  them  and 
also  quite  useless,  for  your  memory  is  as 
good  as  mine,  although  the  high  lights 
thatt  stand  out  in  the  mind’s  eye  may  be 
different. 

While  you  may  not  have  taken  a  record, 
that  incident  of  the  trip  I  made  back  to  a 
certain  lunching  spot  after  the  forgotten 
“horn  handled  knife”  can  be  retraced  in 
my  memory  step  by  step— the  unvoiced 
doubt  as  to  being  able  to  find  the  -spot— 
the  very  loud  “hello”  when  I  did  find  it — 
the  frequent  shouting  and  whistling  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  main  party,  coming  back — the  red¬ 
dening  trees,  the  blue  hills,  that  long  shot 
at  a  squirrel  high  up  in  a  tree  across  a 
gulley,  the  roar  of  the  gun,  and  seeing  the 
little  animal  go  heels  over  head,  the  mutual 
exaltation  and  the  hurried  hike  across  to 
get  the  game.  But  this  was  just  one  trip. 
Oh,  Dad,  there  in  the  open  are  found  the 
things  that  count.  Good  old  days  gone  by, 
but  wait  till  I  get  back.  When  the  corn 
is  hoed  and  the  rag-weed  out  of  the  cucum¬ 
bers,  we’ll  light  out — won’t  we? 

I’ve  “found”  myself  in  the  army.  The 
beginning  was  made  in  those  long  night 
hours  in  the  General  Electric,  amid  the 
roar  and  grind  of  machinery,  when  dirty, 
oily,  tired  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  (I 
didn’t  have  much  meat  on  my  wishbone  at 
that  time)  I  would  look  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  see  the  old  “Pennsylvania”  creep  out 
of  the  yards  toward  “Home.” 

The  beginning — and  the  finishing  touch — - 
in  Cuba,  hot,  sweltering  Cuba — after  a  full 
day  of  drill,  parade,  drill,  concert,  manual 
of  arms,  first  aid,  colors,  concert,  sweat¬ 
ing,  tired  and  sick  at  heart,  to  flop  on  the 
sand  and  look  out  over  that  bay;  to  see 
a  big  transport  tug  at  its  anchor  chains, 
whistle  deeply  once,  pull  up  its  small  boat 
and  slip  out  of  the  harbor  while  slowly 
up  the  signal  rope  is  hoisted  a  single  flag 
which  means  in  the  lore  of  “bunting  toss- 
ers,”  “Homeward  Bound.”  The  finishing 
touch — in  Cuba. 

The  resolve  to  write  of  these  things  to 
you  was  given  its  start  by  a  picture  I  came 
across  yesterday.  I  went  into  the  rest 
room  and  picked  up  a  magazine.  I  sat 
down  in  a  chair  and  looked  a  the  cover  of 
it  for  probably  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
without  moving,  oblivious  to  everything 
save  the  picture,  a  work  of  art.  I  won’t 
attempt  to  describe  it.  If  you  want  a  serv¬ 
ice  flag  for  me — something  such,  get  and 


frame  the  cover  of  the  August  Forest  and 
Stream.  I  have  it  in  my  tent.  To  me  the 
finest  war  picture  yet  painted,  the  first 
thing  that  ever  inspired  your  son  to  write 
two  verses  of  that  poem  I  said  in  fun  I’d 
write.  I  laid  the  picture  down  and  went 
to  a  table  and  wrote  it  in  about  five  min¬ 
utes.  It  may  be  good  or  bad,  I  am  sending 
it  to  the  publisher. 

With  the  love  of  those  of  the  open, 

Elwyn. 

*  *  * 

Below  is  given  a  reproduction  of  the 
August  cover  which  has  inspired  the  poem 
in  question.  [Editors.] 


To  a  Cover  of  “Forest  and.  Stream” 


OT  this  trip,  Old  Pal” 

•I  '  For  an  hour 
I  have  gazed  upon  that  print 
Unmindful  of  the  din. 

What  memories  are  ’roused ! 

The  rest  room  throbs  with  life; 

Girls  laugh;  a  sergeant  tortures 
The  piano. 

“Won’t  you  have  tea”? 

“No — thanks.” 

The  boys  are  singing 
“Over  There,” 

Which  blends  not  with 
The  phonograph. 

For  an  hour,  the  print  I  held — 
Unmindful. 

“Not  this  trip,  Old  Pal” 

’Tis  strange 

Mjr  eyes  should  fill  thus 
(A  Marine!) 

And  the  picture  dim 
In  such  a  place  as  this. 

Still — I  am  not  here  ; 

The  hills  have  claimed  the  hour 
And  me — - 

My  Dad  and  dog  are  close ; 

There  is  no  din — 

No  laughter,  save  the  stream’s. 

Once  more 

I  tread  the  fields  in  peace. 

After  the  hour — refreshed 
I  go 

To  camp  and  khaki — 

Unmindful. 

•Corporal  E.  S.  Alverson,  9th  Regiment 
Marines,  Fort  Crockett,  Galveston,  Tex. 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS 

T o  the  Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream  : 
UST  how  many  years  have  gone  by, 
since  last  I  went  a-fishing,  I  shall  not 
tell.  Many  of  the  records  of  those  times 
are  on  the  pages  of  back  numbers  of  the 
Forest  and  Stream,  and  it  ever  adds  to 
the  joy  of  life  to  hunt  up  and  read  some 
of  the  joyful  outings,  which  marked  the 
trail  of  the  friendly  years.  Of  those  who 
contributed  to  the  paper  in  those  days,  I 
wonder  how  many  are  alive,  and  still  hunt 
and  go  a-fishing?  Two  at  least  are  very 
much  alive,  I  know,  Colonel  T.  R.  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  Emerson  Hough,  but  of  the  others 
I  am  not  sure  as  I  have  been  out  of  touch 
with  outdoor  sports  for  a  long  time. 

But  the  other  day  I  went  a-fishing  again. 
A  friend  said,  “If  you  will  get  up  in  time, 
and  walk  out  to  the  ranch  for  breakfast, 
we  will  go  fishing.”  Did  I  get  up  in  time? 
Yes,  I  did.  The  sun  had  not  appeared 
from  behind  Mt.  Baker,  when  I  went  out 
West  Main  street,  crossed  Fishtrap  Creek, 
where  the  trout  abound,  they  say,  and  on 
until  I  came  to  Walter  Creek,  which  comes 
racing  down  from  the  foothills  of  the  Sel¬ 
kirks,  across  the  line  over  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  A  fine  breakfast  was  waiting  me 
at  the  ranch,  and  as  soon  as  we  ate  we 
were  off,  beginning  right  at  the  house,  for 
Walker  Creek  ran  less  than  two  rods  from 
the  front  door  of  the  ranch  house.  And 
what  a  day  we  put  in! 

At  noon  time  we  lay  on  the  grass,  at 
the  international  boundary  line,  with  the 
Union  Jack  floating  from  a  tall  pole  near 
at  hand  and  the  Canadian  customs  house 
but  a  short  distance  away.  As  we  lay 
there,  with  the  bright  sun  o’erhead,  with 
old  Mt.  Baker  lifting  his  snow-capped 
head  against  the  blue  sky  off  to  the  south¬ 
east,  and  the  great  peaks  of  the  Selkirks, 
glorious  in  their  whiteness  off  northeast¬ 
ward,  we  talked  of  many  things,  and  be¬ 
tween  whiles,  I  thought  of  some  of  the 
friends,  and  some  of  the  trips  we  had 
taken,  as  I  lay  there  on  the  grass,  at  the 
boundary  line  in  northwestern  Washington. 

I  wished  for  them  all  again,  and  felt  my 
eyes  grow  a  bit  misty,  as  I  realized  that 
we  never  would  be  together  again  in  life. 

After  resting,  we  went  into  the  custom 
house,  and  foregathered  with  the  official 
in  charge.  He  was  just  back  from 
France,  and  when  he  finally  thawed  out  a 
bit,  we  had  a  mighty  interesting  hour  to¬ 
gether.  He  has  two  medals  for  distin¬ 
guished  service,  and  is  a  fine  showing  of 
the  Canadian  section  of  the  Anzacs.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  waved  a  good-by 
as  long  as  he  could  see  us,  as  we  started 
back  down  the  creek  for  home. 

Did  we  get  any  trout?  We  surely  did, 
and  the  fried  trout  we  ate  at  our  belated 
supper  that  night  tasted  just  as  good  as 
they  used  to  when  we  cooked  them  over  a 
campfire  on  the  “North  Shore.”  Tired? 
Yes.  Happy?  Felt  as  though  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  rolled  off  the  number  of 
years  that  are  credited  to  me.  As  I  started 
for  town  after  supper,  my  friend  E.  W. 
Bayes  said,  “This  has  been  a  day  which 
the  LORD  made,  and  we  have  rejoiced  and 
been  glad  in  it.” 

Myron  Cooley,  Lynden,  Wash. 
(several  letters  have  been  held  over.) 
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“I  like  you,  Jim,  but  your 
Cream  is  no  good,” 

said  a  traveling  salesman  friend  of  mine 
the  other  day — and  he  meant  it.  Claimed 
he  had  been  giving  Mennen’s  Shaving 
Cream  a  fair  trial  for  a  week,  and  it  fell 
short  of  my  claims  about  103%. 


“Try  it  once  more,”  I  said.  “And  I'll 
buy  you  a  dinner  if  you  haven’t  changed  your 
mind.” 


I  watched  him  carefully.  He  squeezed  out 
enough  cream  for  three  shaves  and  brushed  it 
for  39  seconds  by  the  watch,  using  a  scant 
brushful  of  water. 


“Wash  it  off!”  I  said.  “You  are  making 
paste — not  lather.  Start  all  over.” 

Then  I  took  charge. 

He  started  with  about  one-half  inch  of 
cream  and  all  the  water  his  brush  would  hold. 
As  soon  as  a  lather  was  whipped  up,  he  kept 
adding  water  until  he  had  built  a  lather  as  light 
as  beaten  whites  of  eggs.  He  worked  this 
lather  in  with  the  brush  for  three  full  minutes. 


Say !  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
expression  of  dawning  appreciation  that  showed 
in  his  eyes  as  the  old  scythe  began  to  sing 
through  the  stubble. 

“Gosh!  Jim,”  he  said,  after  the  first 
over,  “I  haven’t  had  such  a  shave  since  that 
old  darky  head  barber  at  che  Planters'  Hotel 
retired,  fifteen  years  ago.” 


I’m  elling  this  story  because  it  would  be 
too  bad  for  anyone  to  lose  a  life-time  of  pleas¬ 
ant  Mennen  shaves  by  getting  prejudiced  at 
the  start  because  of  a  wrong  method  of  using  it. 


Candidly,  our  files  contain  a  few  letters 
complaining  about  Mennen’s,  but  our  shipping 
receipts  show  that  every  morning  considerably 
more  than  a  million  men  use  Mennen’s — 
right — and  like  it. 


Address 


( Mennen  Salesman) 


Send 
12c. 
for  my 
Demon¬ 
strator 
Tube. 

J.  H. 

JIM  HENRY, 

House  of  Mennen, 

42  OrangeSt., Newark, N.J. 

Dear  Jim; 

I  promise  to  follow  instructions 
—plenty  of  water—no  rubbinjr  with 
finders.  Send  me  a  demonstratot 
tube.  1  enclose  12  cents. 


Name 
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THE  TYRO’S  PRIMER 


CERTAIN  TERMS,  PHRASES  AND  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 
USED  BY  MILITARY  RIFLEMEN  ARE  DEFINED  AND  EXPLAINED 

By  CAPTAIN  ROY  S.  T1NNEY 

(continued  from  last  month) 


Army  Rifles 

Old  Springfield — The  .45  caliber  single¬ 
shot  rifle  used  by  our  army  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Krag.  A  fine,  reliable  old 
weapon  that  is  still  far  from  obsolete  and 
is  now  doing  yeoman  service  among  the 

1  various  Home  Guard  units  scattered  over 
the  country.  Its  charge  is  70  grains  of 
black  powder  and  a  cast  lead  bullet  weigh¬ 
ing  either  405  or  500  grains.  The  old  gun 
possesses  a  killing  power  exceeded  by  few 
of  our  modern  rifles  and  is  very  accurate, 
grouping  its  shots  in  a  five-inch  circle  at 
200  yards,  and  an  18-inch  circle  at  500 
yards.  Its  chief  virtue  is  that  the  old  piece 
never  wears  out  and  if  given  proper  care 
will  last  a  life  time.  The  only  one  who 
speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Old  Springfield 
is  the  chap  who  possesses  no  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  rifles. 

Krag-J orgensen  —  commonly  called  the 
Krag.  The  army’s  first  magazine  rifle.  It 
was  adopted  in  1892  and  was  followed  by 
•Models  1896' and  1898,  and  a  carbine  Model 
1899.  It  is  a  bolt-action  g^.i  that  has  a  box 
magazine  holding  five  cartridges  that  lies 
horizontally  under  the  receiver ;  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  it  differs  from  any  other  military 
rifle.  Its  sole  fault  is  that  the  cartridges 
must  be  fed  into  the  magazine  one  at  a 
time  through  a  gate  on  the  right  side  of  the 
rifle,  while  the  newer  rifles  are  fed  with 
clips  of  five  cartridges.  It  is  an  excellent 
arm  and  saw  service  from  1892  to  1905 
leaving  behind  a  reputation  of  standing 
more  abuse  and  still  keeping  in  serviceable 
condition  than  any  weapon  ever  used  in  our 
army.  It  is  superior  to  the  Lebel  rifle  now 
used  by  the  French  Troops,  the  rifle  that 
stopped  the  Huns  and  is  now  sending  them 
back  over  the  Rhine.  It  is  known  as  a 
“30-40-220,”  i.  e.,  .30  caliber,  40  grains  of 
powder  and  a  full  jacketed  blunt  nosed  bul¬ 
let  weighing  220  grains.  It  is  accurate  up 
to  a  thousand  yards  and  won  international 
matches.  It  is  an  excellent  hunting  weapon 
and  sporting  arms  patterned  after  it  and 
using  the  same  ammunition  are  today  re¬ 
garded  as  among  our  best  big  game  rifles. 
By  loading  it  with  the  present  pointed  150- 
grain  service  bullet  and  the  latest  powder, 
it  equals  the  shooting  qualities  of  the  most 
modern  guns.  It  is  largely  used  by  the 
Rifle  Clubs  affiliated  with  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  and  is  today  rendering  excel¬ 
lent  service  on  the  ranges.  It  has  done 
good  service  in  the  Training  Camps  and 
some  of  our  Engineer  Corps  went  to  France 
equipped  with  these  guns.  It  is  not  an  ob¬ 
solete  weapon  as  some  people  are  prone  to 
infer. 

I  New  Springfield — U.  S.  Rifle  Model  1903 


and  Lec-Enfield — U.  S.  Rifle  Model  1917. 
The  two  rifles  now  being  issued  to  our 
troops.  These  weapons  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  described  in  Forest  and  Stream  and 
other  current  periodicals  and  any  comment 
upon  them  here  is  unnecessary. 

Bore  Measurements 

Caliber — The  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a 
rifle.  American  manufacturers  designate 
this  measurement  by  hundredths  of  an 
inch,  our  smallest  rifle  being  .22  and  the 
largest  .50  caliber. 

English  gunmakers  use  thousandths  of 
an  inch,  their  rifles  ranging  from  .177  to 
.600  caliber.  Of  late  years  the  four  great 
American  firms  have  also  adopted  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  measurement  as  evidenced  by  the 
.256 — .251— .401  and  .405  cartridges. 

French  and  Italian  gunsmiths  use  milli¬ 
meters,  abbreviated  m/m,  their  rifles  rang¬ 
ing  from  6  to  11  m/m  in  caliber  and  here 
is  a  brief  table  of  comparison: 


Millimeters  Inches 

6  . 2362 

7  . 2756 

8  . 3150 

9  . 3543 

10  . 3937 

n  . 4331 


As  this  table  is  too  intricate  to  be  easily 
remembered,  a  good  rule  for  making  men¬ 
tal  calculations  of  comparison  is  this : 
Multiply  the  number  of  millimeters  by  four 
and  extend  the  result  to  thousandths,  then 
subtract  one-half  an  American  caliber,  .005. 
For  example,  the  French  Army  rifle,  the 
Lebel,  is  an  8  m/m  gun.  Four  times  8 
equals  .320  less  .005  =  .315  or  .3ij4  caliber 
American  standard.  This  result  happens 
to  be  exact,  and  a  glance  at  the  above  table 
will  show  that  the  degree  of  error  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  smaller  and  larger  calibers  is 
so  small  that  the  rule  remains  practical  and 
useful  of  oral  explanations  during  instruc¬ 
tion  or  conversation  with  a  Brother  Bug. 

Measuring  the  Speed  of  Bullets 

Chronograph  —  A  scientific  instrument 
used  by  ballistic  engineers  for  accurately 
determining  the  speed  attained  by  rifle  bul¬ 
lets,  or  other  projectiles,  as  they  travel 
through  the  air.  The  term  used  is  velocity, 
the  initial  speed  of  the  bullet  being  called 
muzzle  velocity,  and  the  speed  of  the  ball 
at  any  given  point  in  the  gun’s  range  re¬ 
sulting  velocity. 

The  unit  of  measure  is  foot-seconds, 
meaning  the  number  of  feet  the  bullet 
would  travel  in  one  second  if  the  speed 
of  the  ball  was  not  reduced  by  outside  in¬ 
fluences  such  as  air  resistance  or  wind. 
For  example :  The  muzzle  velocity  of  our 
(continued  on  page  726) 
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NEW  BOOKS! 

THE  KAISER  AS  I  KNOW  HIM 

By  ARTHUR  N.  DAVIS 

Vivid  pen-pictures  of  the  Great 
Enemy  of  Democracy  in  action, 
painted  by  a  man  who  was  for  four¬ 
teen  years  the  German  Kaiser’s  per¬ 
sonal  dentist. 

The  book  throws  blinding  light 
upon  the  question  of  the  Kaiser’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  war,  upon  his 
fore  knowledge  of  the  destruction  of 
the  “Lusitania,” — upon  the  thousand 
and  one  Vital  questions  to  which 
Americans  want  the  answer. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8i-c,  Cloth,  $2.00 

YESTERDAYS  IN  A  BUSY  LIFE 

By  CANDACE  WHEELER 

The  founder  of  the  Decorative  Art 
Society  tells  in  these  pages  of  the 
ninety-odd  years  of  her  busy  life  and 
of  the  hosts  of  famous  men  and 
women  with  whom  she  has  come  in 
contact,  among  whom  were  John 
Lafarge,  Samuel  Coleman,  Carroll 
Beckwith,  William  Chase,  Blashfield, 
Macmonnies,  French,  Millet,  Alma- 
Tadema,  Abbey,  and  Mark  Twain. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  Crown  8 vo,  $3.00 

A  WRITER’S  RECOLLECTIONS 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 
A  granddaughter  of  Doctor  Ar¬ 
nold,  of  the  Rugby  of  Tom  Brown’s 
day,  and  a  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
the  poet  Mrs.  Ward,  the  well-known 
novelist  has  lived  her  whole  life  in 
the  heart  of  that  part  of  English  so¬ 
ciety  from  which  the  best  literature 
of  her  day  proceeded,  and  has  been 
personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  great  authors  of  the  Victorian 
period.  Her  recollections  have  to  do 
with  her  girlhood  contacts  with  such 
figures  as  the  Wordsworths,  New¬ 
man,  Walter  Pater,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  and  the  Brownings. 

Illustrated,  1  vols.  Crown  8 vo,  Cloth, 
Rough  Edges,  Gilt  Tops,  $6.00 

MEMORIES — Grave  and  Gay 

By  FLORENCE  HOWE  HALL 

The  well-known  author,  lecturer, 
and  daughter  of  Julia  Ward  Howe 
tells  here  the  story  of  her  interesting 
life.  She  has  anecdotes  to  relate  of 
Kossuth ;  Thackeray ;  Longfellow ; 
Charles  Sumner ;  Kane,  the  Arctic 
explorer;  Arthur  Hugh  Clough; 
Charlotte  Cushman ;  Frederika  Bre¬ 
mer  ;  Edwin  Booth ;  George  Ban¬ 
croft,  and  many  others. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  Regular  8 vo,  $3.50 

THE  LURE  OF  MUSIC 

By  OLIN  DOWNES,  Music  Critic  of  “The 
Boston  Post” 

A  book  for  every  one  who  loves 
music.  The  author  puts  the  love  and 
understanding  of  good  music  within 
the  reach  of  all,  dispensing  with 
technical  terms  and  bringing  the 
human  appeal  of  the  art  home  to 
every  reader.  He  deals  first  of  all 
with  the  personalities  of  the  great 
composers,  giving  also  the  plots  of 
many  famous  operas.  Each  chapter 
is  illustrated  musically  by  Columbia 
records,  carefully  chosen  by  Mr. 
Downes. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo,  Cloth,  $1.50 

Read  these  and  pass  them  on 
to  a  Soldier. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Established  1817 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
GUIRED  BY  TEE  ACT  OF  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  Forest  and  Stream,  published  monthly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1918. 

State  of  New  York, 

;  County  of  New  York, 
ss. : 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
J.  T.  Wood,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  the  Forest  and  Stream  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage¬ 
ment  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  .date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man¬ 
agers  are: 

Publisher,  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co., 
9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Editor,  William  Bruette,  9  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

Managing  Editor,  William  Bruette,  9  East  40th 
•  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

I  Business  Managers,  J.  T.  Wood,  9  East  40th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are.  (Give  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  William 
Bruette,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  C.  A. 
Reed,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  H.  C. 
Mallory,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Nor¬ 
wood  Johnson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  George  Bird  Grin¬ 
ned,  238  E.  15th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jay  Hall, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.;  Charles  MacGordon,  Michigan 
City,  Miss. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secur¬ 
ity  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  act¬ 
ing,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  hol¬ 
ders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in,  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  T.  WOOD,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d 
day  of  October,  1918. 

[Seal.]  JEANNE  VOLLENHOVEN. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 


A  BOOK  OF  BOOKS 


BUNGALOWS,  CAMPS  AND 
MOUNTAIN  HOUSES 

Containing  a  large  variety  of  designs  by  many 
architects,  many  of  which  are  suitable  only  for 
summer  use  while  others  are  adapted  for  perma¬ 
nent  residence.  Camps,  hunting  lodges  and  log 
cabins  are  also  presented,  suggesting  designs  for 
vacation  dwellings  in  woods  and  mountains. 
Compiled  by 

WILLIAM  PHILLIPS  COMSTOCK 
With  an  article  by 

C.  E.  SCHERMERHORN,  A.A.I.A.,  Architect 
Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  &  STREAM  (BOOK  DEPT) 

9  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  BOOKS! 


Doctor  Danny 

By  RUTH  SAWYER 

This  new  book  gives  us  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures,  in  sunshine  and  rain,  from  the  life  of 
a  man  who  practically  dominated  a  little 
Irish  community  in  Donegal.  We  see  the 
whimsical,  fantastical,  and  tender  sides  of 
the  man,  the  things  that  stand  out  in  the  life 
ot  Doctor  Danny.  The  book  goes  from  boy¬ 
hood  on.  Doctor  Danny  has  already  won 
for  himself  a  strong,  enthusiastic  public 
since  his  appearance  in  “Herself,  Himself, 
and  Myself.”  From  the  beginning,  when 
Padraic  pipes  past  the  Lazy  Bush  on  his 
way  to  play  the  death  music,  to  the  end, 
where  Doctor  Danny  fulfills  his  love 
promise,  the  book  deals  with  the  big  dra¬ 
matic  moments  in  Doctor  Danny’s  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  his  people. 

Post  8 vo.  $1.35 

Edgewater  People 

By  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 
Author  of  " A  New  England  Nun.” 

Here  are  stories  of  Four  Villages  and 
the  people  who  made  them.  The  original 
village  becoming  impossible,  had  split  up 
into  four  different  communities — yet  with 
the  same  old  families  ruling  them  in  a 
patriarchal  fashion.  These  pages  give  an 
insight  into  the  individual  standing  of 
each  village,  stamped  by  the  first  charac¬ 
teristics  that  were  never  wholly  lost.  The 
characters  are  taken  from  all  walks  of  life 
— from  Sarah  Edgewater,  lonely  in  her 
wealth  and  traditions,  to  the  old  man  who 
spent  his  time  roaming  the  fields. 

Frontispiece.  Post  8 vo,  Half  Cloth,  $1.35 

The  Reclaimers 

By  MARGARET  HILL  McCARTER 

Here  is  the  fascinating  tale  of  a  young 
girl,  an  orphan,  pretty,  reared  in  luxury, 
who  inherits  a  land  claim  in  the  Sage 
Brush  country  in  Western  Kansas.  She 
decides  to  give  up  her  life  of  idleness  to 
fight  her  own  way  to  independence  by 
living  on  her  ranch,  but  finds  that  it  is 
nothing  but  a  “blow-out”  land  .  .  .  acres 
and  acres  of  sand  on  the  edge  gf  which 
she  meets  romance.  In  what  manner  is 
the  big  secret  of  the  book,  the  plot  of 
which  is  unfolded  in  such  a  delightful  way 
that  it  will  charm  all  who  read  it. 

Frontispiece.  Half  Cloth,  $1.50 

Land’s  End 

By  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 

“Mr.  Steele’s  volume  of  short  stories  is 
first  and  foremost  a  book  for  those  who 
love  the  sea.  The  pungent  odor  of  the 
salt  marshes  pervades  its  pages,  the  beat 
and  thunder  of  the  great  waves  surge 
through  it.  .  .  .  Weird  sometimes,  drama¬ 
tic  always,  never  “wordy”  or  over-detailed, 
this  volume  is  the  expression  of  an  unusual 
talent  and  an  unusual-  artistry.  Innffmer- 
able  stories  have  been  written  about  fisher- 
folk  but  few  are  the  writers  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  into  their  stories  so 
much  of  the  force  and  mystery  and  legend- 
evoking  quality  of  the  sea.  ‘Land’s  End’  is 
a  very  welcome  book.” — New  York  Times. 

Frontispiece.  Post  8 vo,  Half  Cloth,  $1.35 


Read  these  and  pass  them  on 
to  a  Soldier. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Established  1817 
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Log  Cabins 
and  Cottages 

(Sixth  Edition) 


How  to  Build  and 
Furnish  Them 

By 

WILLIAM  S.  WICKS 

The  most  popular  book  on  the 
subject  ever  written.  Full  ex¬ 
planations  how  to  build  cabins 
of  all  sizes  with  directions  and 
numerous  illustrations.  Every¬ 
thing  from  a  shack  to  the  most 
pretentious  Adirondack  struc¬ 
ture,  is  included. 

Pictures  and  plans  of  fire¬ 
places  ;  how  to  build  chim¬ 
neys;  rustic  stairways,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.50 


Forest  and  Stream 
Book  Dept. 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 
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Herman 
Style  156 

Heavy  Tan 
Lotus  Uppers 

For  Civilians 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


ft 
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ft 
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MEN  who  play  in  the  great 
outdoors — or  derive  their 
livings  from  pursuits  that  keep 
them  constantly  on  their  feet — 
have  learned  to  demand  for 
themselves  the  wonderful  fit, 
comfort  and  endurance  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  shape  of  shoes. 

Herman  Shoes — built  on  the 
famous  Munson  Army  Last — 
clasp  the  foot  at  essential 
points,  but  give  it  healthful, 
muscle-exercising  liberty  at 
every  other  point. 

Herman  Shoes,  made  in  ali 
serviceable  leathers,  by  the  best 
quality  of  Massachusetts  shoe¬ 
making,  enable  men  to  take  care 
of  their  feet,  clothe  them  at¬ 
tractively,  and  get  from  them 
the  full  measure  of  service 
with  comfort. 


☆ 


ft 


Sold  in  8,000  retail  stores.  If  you 
are  not  near  one,  we  will  fit  you 
correctly  and  quickly  through  our 
MAIL  ORDER  DEP’T  at  Boston 

JOS.  M.  HERMAN  SHOE  CO. 

810  Albany  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Ship,  rurs  Today 

Get  top  prices  from  the  World's  Largest 
Fur  House.  Your  check  comes  by  return 
mail.  Have  money  for  Christmas  spend¬ 
ing!  We  need  millions  of  skunk,  musk¬ 
rat,  coon,  mink,  fox,  moleskins  —  everything 
—and  pay  best  prices.  DON'T  wait !  Ship 
NOW!  Ask  for  Free  Trapper's  Guide— 3-in-l 
Book,  and  Free  Shipping  Tags. 


FUNSTEN 


Bros.  &  CO..  International  Far  Exchange 

Fnnsten  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THAT  HUN-KILLING 
MILITARY  SHOTGUN 


(continued  from  page  699) 


and  that  pe’son  wa’n’t  me.”  The  sling  on 
the  shotgun  is  an  unqualified  success  and 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  that  subject 
in  an  early  issue,  just  as  soon  as  the  fac¬ 
tory  can  turn  me  out  a  gun  with  a  set  of 
swivels  similar  to  those  used  on  the  serv¬ 
ice  rifle;  the  order  is  in  and  the  story 
only  waits  on  the  arrival  of  the  gun. 

The  Tactical  Hun 


THE  next  task  was  to  construct  a  suit¬ 
able  target,  and  as  the  gun  is  built 
to  stop  charging  Huns  at  short  range 
I  chose  Target  M,  which  is  used  in  the 
army  for  training  men  to  fire  the  service 
pistol  quickly  and  effectively.  This  target 
is  simply  a  conventional  silhouette  of  a 
man  standing  68  inches  high  and  19^2 
inches  broad,  and  so  as  to  secure  a  clean 
cut  objective  I  cut  my  tactical  Hun  out 
of  black  paper  and  pasted  him  on  a  white 
background.  When  he  was  duly  com¬ 
pleted  and  set  up  he  had  a  figure  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  a  sort  of  coffin-shaped 
Zulu  charging  across  a  snow-covered  land¬ 
scape.  He  looked  as  big  as  all  outdoors, 
but  when  a  man  stood  beside  him  you  dis¬ 
covered  Herr  Hun  was  exactly  the  right 


size. 

Viewed  from  the  firing  line,  Target  M 
stood  out  in  startling  contrast  to  the  men 
in  khaki  who  came  up  from  the  pit  between 
shots  to  record  the  pattern  made  and  paste 
up  the  shot  holes ;  they  looked  like  brown 
ghosts  gliding  into  view,  in  fact,  I  never 
saw  a  better  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  protective  coloring  than  when  my  men 
stepped  close  to  that  black  and  white  M 
Target.  He  looked  so  big  and  inviting 
that  after  I  had  finished  puncturing  him 
with  buckshot,  the  bunch  opened  upv  on 
him  with  their  pistols  and  were  startled  to 
discover  how  easy  it  was  to  miss.  Then 
my  boys  backed  off  250  yards  and  cut  loose 
on  him  with  their  rifles.  In  the  late  after¬ 
noon  sun  he  looked  as  big  as  a  barn  door, 
yet  there  were  many  misses,  hitting  him 
looked  so  easy  the  shooters  were  careless 
in  their  holding;  later  they  steadied  down 
and  got  the  white  disk  with  due  regular¬ 
ity.  To  hit  a  man  in  a  vital  spot  at  250 
yards  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks  and  the 
practice  gave  my  men  some  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  in  placing  their  shots.  We  are 
going  to  add  Target  M  to  our  permanent 
equipment,  only  the  new  one  will  be  with¬ 
out  a  background  and  dressed  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  uniform. 


The  Shooting  Begins 


AFTER  the  target  was  set  up  we  took 
a  tape  and  measured  off  a  hundred 
yards  cut  up  into  ten-yard  gradua¬ 
tions.  This  done  I  opened  up  at  the  ten- 
yard  line,  then  backed  off  to  twenty  yard  •, 
and  so  on,  until  I  reached  the  hundred- 
yard  peg.  I  prepared  some  sheets  of  paper 
upon  which  the  outline  of  Target  M  had 
been  drawn  to  scale  and  after  each  shot 
was  fired  we  would  walk  down  to  the  tar¬ 
get,  carefully  plot  the  shots  on  my  im¬ 
provised  score  book,  record  the  maximum 
spread  of  the  charge  by  measuring  the 
distance  between  the  widest  shot  holes  and 
measure  off  a  rectangle  that  would  cover 
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the  entire  pattern  and  almost  every  pat¬ 
tern  we  recorded  had  the  general  shape 
of  a  vertical  ellipse  with  a  proportion  of 
3  by  4,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this 
was  due  to  an  individual  peculiarity  of 
the  gun  I  was  using  and  does  not  hold 
true  of  the  weapon  as  a  type :  therefore, 
in  digesting  my  field  notes  I  disregarded 
the  elliptical  outline  and  used  the  old 
standard  circle  to  indicate  the  average 
spread  of  the  charge  at  the  various  dis¬ 
tances.  And  before  I  give  the  results  of 
the  firing  I  want  to  state  most  emphatically 
that  what  follows  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
full  record  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
weapon.  The  test  was  neither  complete  or 
exhaustive,  we  simply  did  the  best  we 
could  with  improvised  equipment  and  a 
limited  amount  of  time  and  ammunition, 
thereby  obtaining  some  interesting  data 
sufficient  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
what  can  be  expected  when  using  the 
piece.  But  one  thing  was  demonstrated 
beyond  all  argument — as  a  pacifier  of  war- 
loving  Germans  this  little  shooting  iron 
stands  unchallenged  in  a  class  by  itself. 
As  we  are  only  interested  in  results  I  wil1 
not  burden  you  with  my  field  notes  which 
are  nothing  but  a  prosaic  shot-by-shot 
record  and  have  digested  the  data  obtained 
into  two  graphic  tables. 

The  Danger  Zone 


HERE  is  an  excellent  and  easily  re¬ 
membered  rule:  The  spread  of  the 
charge  is  one  inch  for  each  yard  of 
the  range.  At  io  yards  I  obtained  an 
average  pattern  io  inches  in  diameter;  at 
20  yards,  20  inches ;  30  yards,  30  inches, 
and  so  on,  consistently  right  back  to  the 
hundred-yard  line.  In  not  a  single  in¬ 
stance  did  the  target  escape  perforation 
and  every  now  and  then  we  would  obtain 
patterns  that  knocked  all  our  calculations 
into  a  cocked  hat.  Here  is  an  instance : 
A  gray-clad  cadet  came  over  and  asked  to 
look  at  the  gun  so  I  suggested  he  fire  a 
shot  or  two ;  that  youngster  dropped  down 
on  his  tummy  and  tucked  every  one  of 
those  nine  “00”  buckshot  inside  the  silhou¬ 
ette  at  seventy  yards,  and  he  held  right  on 
the  Hun’s  solar  plexus,  making  no  allow¬ 
ance  whatever  for  trajectory.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  spread  of  the  charge  was  46j4  inches 
and  every  hole  was  covered  by  a  rectangle 
1 7Y1  by  46  inches.  His  other  shots  simply 
verified  the  previous  firing.  This  aptly  il¬ 
lustrates  a  valuable  quality  possessed  ■  by 
this  gun.  While  it  will  every  now  and 
then  make  exceptionally  fine  groups  at  long 
ranges,  the  pattern  never  “blew  up”;  the 
arm  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  deliver 
enough  shot  to  down  your  man,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  way  those  buck  ripped  up 
the  “two-by- fours”  supporting  the  target 
frame,  one  buckshot  is  plenty. 


Hits  and  Holding 

I  WAS  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  no 
allowance  for  trajectory  was  necessary. 
From  ten  yards  to  a  hundred  that  little 
twenty-inch  barrel  delivered  its  pattern  to 
the  point  aimed  at — just  hold  right  and  a 
hit  was  certain.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  at  all  ranges  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  40  yards  the  pattern  is  above  the 
line  of  sight ;  that  is,  by  holding  on  a  man’s 
belt  buckle  you  place  the  nine  buck,  or 
most  of  them,  in  his  body  and  face,  while 


s  NEWTON  high -power  rifle 


Chambered  for  .30  USG  ’06,  .256  Newton 
and  .30  Newton  (in  the  order  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  power)  is 


A  BIG -GAME  GETTER 


of  the  first  class 


.256  NEWTON 
N.A.  CO. 


Either  the  .256  or 
the  .30  Newton  go 
higher  in  power  than 
the  .30  USG  ’06.  and 


there  is  no  game  in 
America  that  can 
stand  the  punch 
either  of  these 
lands,  if  the  rifle  i3 
pointed  right. 


And  the  Newton  Rifle  is  so  perfectly  shaped  and  balanced  that  it  al¬ 
most  points  itself.  Get  one  and  bring  home  the  hide  this  fall.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment  of  rifles  and  cartridges.  Price  of  Rifle  as  shown  $60. 
Catalog  for  stamp. 


NEWTON  ARMS  CO. 


74  E.  Jewett  Avenue, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game 
A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler 
..  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
kinds  of  Fish  and  Came.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  Salmon 
and  Trout  fishing,  also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  New¬ 
foundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can 
be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information,  together  with  illustrated 
Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  PITTMAN,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

REID  NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPANY  ST.  JOHN’S  NEWFOUNDLAND 

■  ■  «“* ^ ^ 


T.  HAYES  KELLER 

PRESIDENT 

Interstate  Trap-shoot¬ 
ing  Association, 
won  the  pro- 
fessional 
champion¬ 
ship  of  New 
Jersey  and  broke 
his  first  100  straight 
targets  with  an 

ITHACA 
GUN 

The  President  of 
the  greatest  shoot¬ 
ing  organization  in  the 
world  says  he  shoots 
an  Ithaca  because  he 
can  shoot  it  better  than 
any  other  gun — so  can. 
you. 

Catalog  FREE. 

Double  hammerlesa  guns 
$32.50  up 
Single  trap  guna 
$100.00  up 

Address  Box  25 

ITHACA  GUN  CO. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IN  ATTRACTIVE  DESIGNS  FOR 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


1  H  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Socles  in  White, 
11U.  IV  Navy,  Heathers,  Black,  Gi^y,  Brown, 
Green,  Khaki,  White  with  colored  clock's,  *1  r/\ 
&  large  assortment  of  fancy  pan^/ns,  a  pair 
Wn  1C  Men’s  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Golf  Stock-  | 
liu.  IJ  ins?s,  in  Green,  Gray,  Brown  and  , 
Heather,  either  plain  or  fancy  turnover  tops,  : 
with  or  without  feet  (with  instep  strap),  O  r j 

Ort  Women's  Finest  Scotch  Wool  Stockings,  - 
11U*  in  White,  White  with  colored  clocks,  | 
Oxford,  Green,  Heather  and  White  ribbed  O  nn  ‘ 
Cotton  with  colored  clocks,  a  pair . 0*UV  ‘ 

Complete  line  Golf,  Tennis  and  Sport  equipment,  I 
Mailorders  given  prompt  attention.  Sent 
prepaid,  insured  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A* 

Stewart  Sporting  Sales  Co. 

425  FIFTH  AVE.,(at  38th  St.,)  N.Y.  I 
FsCHjJJCXi 
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Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 


And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug, 
robe,  coat,  and  glove  making.  You  never 
lose  anything  and  generally  gain  by  dealing 
direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs, 

-  or  trophies,  or  dress  them  into  buckskin 
glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf,  cow,  horse 
or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned 
with  the  hair  or  fur  on.  and  finished  soft, 
light,  odorless,  and  made  up  into  rugs, 
gloves,  caps,  men’s  and  women’s  garments 
when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives 
prices  of  tanning,  taxidermy  and  head 
mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods  and 
big  mounted  game  heads  we  sfcll. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.KANNOFSK¥c;::ti, 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  ani¬ 
mals  and  manufacturing  purposes  a  specialty. 
Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of  heads  and  skulls 
for  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

363  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream” 


ROBERT  H.  ROCKWELL 


2504  Clarendon  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THOMAS - 

The  Thomas  hand  made  split  bamboo 
fishing  rod  has  been  perfected  to  meet 
both  the  all  around  and  the  various  special 
requirements  of  the  modern  angling  sport. 
Made  of  the  finest  bamboo,  light,  resilient, 
perfectly  jointed  and  balanced.  In  the 
Thomas  rod  the  acme  of  perfection  has 
been  obtained.  Send  for  our  interesting 
booklet. 

THOMAS  ROD  COMPANY, 

117  Exchange  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


2  charge  no  commission 

j  Years  of  square  dealing  has  earned  os  the 
confidence  of  trappers  a*l  over  America.  Fair, 
careful  grading  and  top  prices.  Your  money 
sent  at  once.  Write  now  for  our  reliable 
prices,  supply  catalogue,  shipping  tags. 

SIMON  SUMMERFIELD  &  CO. 
Dept.  4  1  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

“One  Reliable  Fur  House*0 


GUN  CABINETS 


If  interested,  write  for  our  spe¬ 
cial  illustrated  Sheet  of  Gun 
Cabinets,  or  complete  Gun 
Catalog. 

We  have  added  to  our  line,  a  depart¬ 
ment  containing  Military  Supplies  of 
every  description.  Write  us  when  in 
need  of  anything. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY 

523  Broadway,  New  York 


Don’t  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS’  APPLI¬ 
ANCE,  the  modern 
scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery 
that  relieves  rupture  will 
be  sent  on  trial.  No  ob¬ 
noxious  springs  or  pads. 
Has  Automatic  Air  Cush¬ 
ions.  Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves.  No 
lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove 
it.  Protected  by  U.  S. 
Patents.  Catalogue  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and 
address  today. 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  185  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 


i 


\ 

*• 


U.S.  ARMY&  NAVYGOODS"! 

UNIFORMS  AND  EQUIPMENT  I 

FOR  OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED  MEN  j 
Complete  outfitters  and  dealers  in  govern-  I 
ment  goods — from  an  army  hat  cord  to  a  j 
battleship. 

6,000  useful  articles  for  field  service,  camp-  i 
ing,  outing,  etc.,  in  Army  Officers’  price  list.  ! 
344 — sent  on  receipt  of  3  cents  postage.  j 

ARMY  &  NAVY  STORE  CO.,  Inc.  ; 

Largest  Outfitters  No  inflated  prices 

Army  &  Navy  Building  | 

245  West  42nd  St.  New  York  City  | 


.fftss  Fork  Rind  Minnows^' 


Mf$. 

Al.  R>ss 


Oriental  Wiggler  $12?  ill 
Little  Egypt  Wiggler  75V  | 
^kidder  75*.  PbrkRmd  Strips  25’jar.  / 


busM.Gevelandl 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
LwIC/fia  Jr  ISflL  other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  large  numbers,  with  the 
New,  Folding,  Galvanized  STEEL  WIRE  TRAP. 
Catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.'  Write  tor  price  list,  and  free  booklet  on 
best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 
J.F.  Gregory,  3319  Oregon  Ave.,  St. Louis, Mo 


at  50  yards  and  beyond  the  aiming  point 
represented  the  center  of  the  charge.  I 
do  not  know  what  effect  wind  will  have 


on  the  charge 
a  quiet  day. 

as 

the  firing 

was  done  on 

Average  number 
of  buck  striking 
the  Hun  • —  not 

Range  Minimum 

Maximum 

counting  freak 
groups. 

10  yards 

9 

9 

9 

20  yards 

9 

S; 

9 

30  yards 

7 

9 

8 

40  yards 

6 

9 

7 

50  yards 

4 

8 

6 

60  yards 

3 

8 

5 

70  yards 

2 

8 

4 

80  yards 

2 

4 

2 

90  yards 

I 

3 

1 

100  yards 

I 

2 

1 

Up  to  and  including  forty  yards  you  can 
drop  your  man  with  absolute  certainty. 

At  fifty,  sixty  and  seventy  yards  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  precision. 

At  eighty,  ninety  and  a  hundred  yards 
the  Hun  might  slip  through  the  charge, 
but  a  second  shot  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
him  down,  and  I  doubt  if  he  could  escape 
a  third  under  any  circumstances.  And 
when  you  pause  to  remember  that  three 
shots  can  be  delivered  in  a  second  and  a 
half,  the  chances  of  batting  over  a  Hun 
a  hundred  yards  away  are  extremely  good. 
Also  at  that  distance  the  average  spread 
of  your  charge  is  about  nine  feet,  and  if 
you  should  chance  to  miss  the  particular 
Teuton  you  are  gunning  for,  the  chances 
are  good  that  you  will  muss  up  one  of 
his  “Kamerads.”  The  value  of  this  gun 
for  repelling  troops  charging  in  mass  for¬ 
mation  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  further 
comment. 

For  night  work  it  is  the  gun  of  guns, 
because  a  hold  that  would  cause  a  miss 
when  using  a  rifle,  will  result  in  a  clean 
kill  when  using  this  modern  musket.  Once 
darkness  has  closed  in  a  man  cannot  see 
well  enough  to  shoot  beyond  the  range  of 
this  weapon  which  is  loaded  so  that  every 
hark  is  a  “nine-to-one  shot”  with  the  odds 
in  your  favor.  Nor  does  this  gun’s  use¬ 
fulness  end  on  the  battle  line.  When 
guarding  prisoners,  trucks,  ammunition 
trains,  supply  depots  or  any  other  form  of 
government  property  located  in  crowded 
districts  where  the  firing  of  a  service  rifle 
is  a  greater  menace  to  some  innocent  by¬ 
stander  than  the  marauder  for  whom  the 
shot  is  intended,  the  military  shotgun  is 
an  ideal  weapon.  And  not  the  least  of  its 
virtues  is  the  moral  effect  such  weapons 
possess.  It  takes  a  lot  more  courage  to 
face  a  charge  of  buckshot  than  a  single 
rifle  ball  and  a  gun  that  can  strike  terror 
to  the  heart  of  the  German  nation  after 
four  years  of  grilling  war,  can  be  safely 
counted  upon  to  keep  I.  W.  W.’s,  pro-Ger¬ 
mans  and  other  species  of  human  reptiles 
quiet  and  harmless  until  such  time  as  they 
can  be  rounded  up  and  dealt  with  by  “due 
process  of  law.” 

And  to  show  that  my  good  opinion  of 
this  weapon  is  shared  by  other  close  stu¬ 
dents  of  gunology,  I  quote  Kendrick  Sco¬ 
field,  who  edits  Arms  and  the  Man,  a  semi¬ 
official  weekly  devoted  entirely  to  mili¬ 
tary  rifle  shooting: 

“It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  man,  ostensibly  at  least, 
regards  the  use  of  the  shotgun  with  hor- 
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ror.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  German 
people  and  the  German  soldiers  will  re¬ 
gard  these  iftterances  as  being  sincere  and 
that  they  wall  have  firmly  fixed  in  their 
minds  the  truth  which  is  that  the  sawed- 
off  shotgun  will  be  a  frightful  weapon  to 
face.  The  German  soldier  has  already 
learned  the  deadly  efficiency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fighting  man  who  can  place  his  shots 
with  the  45  caliber  revolver  and  pistol, 
and  of  the  American  rifleman  who  is  able 
to  down  his  man  at  distances  of  from  600 
to  800  yards.  He  has  also  learned  in  the 
great  Marne  fighting  that  the  soldier  from 
the  United  States  is  not  content  to  wait 
idly  in  his  trenches  for  the  assault  to 
sweep  up  and  overwhelm  him,  but  is  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  meet  his  adversary  half 
way.  All  these  are  good  things  for  the 
German  soldier  to  know,  and  so  much 
stories  as  those  accredited  to  the  Cologne 
Gazette  and  the  Weser  Zeitung  serve  a 
double  purpose— that  of  amusing  the  Amer¬ 
icans  who  read  them,  and  of  instilling  into 
the  Hun  soldier  the  knowledge  that  the 
American  soldier  is  present  on  the  West¬ 
ern  front  to  kill  or  be  killed. 

“If  the  German  people  are  at  any  loss 
to  understand  the  psychology  which  thor¬ 
oughly  justifies  in  American  eyes  the  use 
of  the  military  shotgun — which  inciden¬ 
tally  is  a  highly  efficient  weapon — they 
need  only  ponder  a  few  moments  on  this : 
Many  a  good  American  sportsman  who 
would  rather  go  forever  with  an  empty 
bag  than  to  shoot  a  bird  sitting,  bring 
down  a  squirrel  with  anything  but  a  rifle, 
or  transgress  any  of  the  unwritten  laws  of 
clean  hunting,  will  make  use  of  any  de¬ 
vice  to  exterminate  vermin.  If  the  Hun 
does  not  relish  the  idea  of  stopping  a  load 
of  buckshot  he  has  himself  to  blame. 

“If  given  a  choice,  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  would  prefer  to  fight  with  the 
weapon  for  which  he  has  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude — the  rifle.  Yet  is  he  can  kill  more 
Germans  with  a  sawed-off  shotgun  and  its 
exterminating  load  of  buckshot,  such  talk 
as  that  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  will  not  de¬ 
ter  him.  The  American  soldier  has  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  an  unpleasant 
task,  yet  one  that  must  be  done  once  and 
for  all.  Therefore  the  United  States  sol¬ 
dier  may  confidently  be  expected  to  win 
the  war  by  following  the  advice  of  Field 
Marshal  Joffre — ‘Kill  Germans.’ 

“In  the  meantime,  the  comity  of  nations 
which  has  been  bludgeoned  by  the  spiked 
‘morning  star,’  strangled  by  poisonous 
vapors  and  racked  by  the  torpedoes  which 
have  sunk  hospital  ships,  will  undoubtedly 
survive  the  s-pectacle  of  the  highly-efficient. 
Hun  -  exterminating  sawed  -  off  military 
shotgun.” 

A  NATURE  BOOK 

<4r  I  ’EX$\S  'Nature  Observations  and 
A  Reminiscences,”  by  Dr.  R.  Menger, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  de¬ 
voted  to  the  living  wild  things  of  that  state. 
Dr.  Menger,  who  is  a  well-known  physician 
of  San  Antonio,  has  devoted  years  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  and  had  added 
to  the  useful  information  about  Texas 
many  interesting  personal  recollections. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  from 
photographs,  many  of  them  taken  by  the 
author,  and  treats  comprehensively  Texan 
flora  t#nd  fauna. 


“FISH  FOR  UNCLE  SAM”  CONTEST 

Forest  and  Stream’s — “Fish  For  Uncle  Sam”  prize  contest  as  previously 
announced,  cldsed  Friday,  November  1st,  1918. 

Full  details,  with  names  of  successful  contestants,  will  be  announced  in  our 
next  issue  which  will  be  on  sale  throughout  the  country  by  December  15th,  1918. 

FOREST  &  STREAM,  9  East  40th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


HERE’S  THE  BOOK  YOU 
WANT! 

This  is  the  one  book  you  need  if  you  are  going 
camping  or  like  to  read  of  camp  life. 

Written  by  experts,  ‘'The  Camper’s  Own  Book’ 
treats  the  camping  subject  in  a  thorough  and  prac¬ 
tical  manner. 

NOTE  THIS  LIST  OF  CONTENTS: 

The  Benefits  of  Recreation.  The  Camp-Fire.  "Horse 
Sense”  In  The  Woods.  Comfort  in  Camp.  Outfits  (Sug- 
gestions  for  Hunting  Outfits).  Grub-Lists.  Canoes  and 
Canoeing.  Animal  Packing.  What  to  Do  If  Loet.  The 
Black  Bass  and  Its  Ways.  About  Fly  Fishing  for  Brook 
Trout.  Pointers  for  Anglers.  The  Rifle  in  the  Woods. 

f  PAPER  COVER  50  CENTS 
PRICE  DELIVERED  j  CL0TH  COVER  $1.00 

FOREST  &  STREAM,  (&£.) 

9  E.  40th  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact 
Distances;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable 

Indispensable  to  every 
lover  of  outdoor  sport,  and 
especially  to  those  who 
love  WALKING.  Instruc¬ 
tive  because  of  value  in 
determining  distances,;  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  com¬ 
pass  and  as  useful  to 
SPORTSMEN.  It  furnishes 
the  true  solution  of  many 
a  disputed  question  of  how 
far  it  is  to  or  from  various 
points.  Best  of  all 
it  is  a  wonderful 
health  promoter 
because  its  inter¬ 
esting  notations 
afford  real  incen¬ 
tive  for  WALK- 
I  ING.  Whether  you 
I  walk  for  health, 
| business  or  pleas- 
'  ure  —  anywhere, 
everywhere.  the 
AMERICAN  Ped¬ 
ometer  tells  the 
whole  story  of  just 
how  far  you  have 
travelled. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer, 

Sold  by  All  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 
902  CHAPEL  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Indian  Moccasins 

Both  Lace  or  Slipper 
Made  of  Genuine  Moose  Hide 

Men’s  Sizes.  G  to  11,  at  $4.25 
Ladies’  or  Boys’  Sizes, 
2  to  6  at  $3.50 
Sent  prepaid  _  on 
receipt  of  price. 
Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory. 

We  make  the  finest  Buckskin  Hunting 
Shirts  in  America,  Carry  in  stock  the  larg¬ 
est  assortment  of  Snow  Shoes  in  the  country. 
Also  hand-made  Genuine  Buckskin  and  Horse, 
hide  Gloves  and  Mittens.  Our  Wisconsin 
Cruising  Shoes  have  no  superior  as  a  hunting 
shoe.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  to-day. 

,  0  r...  , _ _«  112  Main  Street 

Metz  &  Schloerb,  oshkosh,  wis. 


„  FREE  Booklet  on  Shotshells 

•SS?  "Shot  Shell  Facts  Laid  Bare”  will 
I  tel  I  you  how  the  famous  Remington 
, J#J  U  M C  Steel  Lined  Shot  Shells  are 
«  Write  The  Remington  Arms 

M  C  Co..  New  Ye-k  Citv. 


WE  WANT  ALL  KINDS  OF  FURS 
FOX, BEAR.BEAVER, LYNX, 
MUSKRAT, 
MARTEN,  MINK,  ELC 

WEIL  PAYS  THE  MOST 


Remits  Quickest.  Paysl 

—  Holds  shipments  6  days  if  desired.! 

vdalli  Furs  are  high.  Bl^money  trapping | 


I  this  year.  Our  large  Illustrated 
|  Sent  Free.  ~ 


frapper’s  Guide  I 


Frequent  price-lists  keep  you  posted.  I 
Traps  and  Balt.  In  business  50  years.  Biggest! 
I  bouse.  AskanyBank.  Cash  quoted  for  bides,  [ 
WnllR.no  P, (' n  "TheOldSquareDealHouse.*  I 
I  ucllDlOS.Cil'O.,  Capital  $1,000,000.  Paid. 
IBox209,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. | 

»8oyt.  Tup  This  Year.  Great  Chinee.  Ewerybody  Write. 


35c 

Postpaid 


For 


all  lubrication  and 
polishing  around  the 
house,  in  the  tool  shed 
or  afield  with  gun  or  rod. 


NYOIL 


lo  the  New  Perfection 
Pocket  Package 
is  a  matchless  combination. 

Sportsmen,  have  known  it  for 
yearn.  Dealers  sell  NYOIL  at 
15c.  and 35c.  Send  us  the  name 
of  a  live  one  who  doesn’t  sell 
NYOIL  with  other  necessaries 
for  sportsmen  and  we  will  send 
yon  a  dandy,  handy  hew  can 
(screw  top  and  screw  tip)  con¬ 
taining  3^  ounces  postpaid 
for  35  cents. 


WM.F.NYE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


ONLV3SC 


CutYourOwiiHair) 


,  WITH  THIS 

SAFETY  HAIR  CUTTER 

If  you  can  COMB  your  hair  you  can  cut  your 
own  hair  with  this  marvelous  invention.  Cuts 
the  hair  any  desired  length,  short  or  long. 
r  Does  the  job  as  nicely  as  any  barber  in  quarter 
the  time,  before  your  own  mirror.  You  can  cut  the 
children's  hair  at  home  in  a  jiffy.  Can  be  used  as  an 
ordinary  razor  to  shave  the  face  or  finish  around  temple  or  neck. 
Shanpened  like  any  razor.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Saves  its  cost  first 
time  used.  PRICE  ONLY  35c,  postpaid.  Extra  Blades  5c  each. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO..  Dept  718  54  W.  Lake  St..  CHICAGO 


ON  'SPtrciNG! 


’  Useful  Knots,  Hitches,  Splices,  etc.  How  different  knots  are  made  and  v 
what  they  are  used  for.  knots  that  are  unsafe,  etc.  Over  100  illustration*.  All  about  7 
•ire  rope  attachment*,  lashing,  blocks,  tackles.' etc.  PRICE  20  CENTS? postpaid  \ 

IJO  MB  SON' SMITH  a  OO  Dept.  7|8  54  *«;.  C_H,CACO^ 


T 


Make  your  Watches,  Clocks,  etc.,  visible  by  night.  Emits 
. —  rays  of  LIGHT  in  dark.  The  darker  the  better.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Three  sizes— 25c,  60c  and  $1,  postpaid. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  &  COM  Dept.  718  .  64  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


Hunter’s  Lodge 

ON  KEY  OF  INDIAN  RIVER 
FLORIDA 

Quail,  Deer,  Turkey,  Duck 
and  Geese  abounding 

E,  G.  B.,  Box  75,  W.  Lafayette,  Indiana 
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SHOT  GUNS 

AND  FALL  SPORTING  GOODS 


Catalogue  No.  77,  containing  200  pages,  describing  all  Fall  Goods 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  partly  cover  expense 

SHOVERLING,  DALY  &  GALES 

302  Broadway,  New  York 


HERE’S  A  TREAT  FOR  ANGLERS 


NESSMUK  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 


TRADE  MARK— REGISTERED 


We  have  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  market  the  Fishing  Tackle 
recommended  by  “NESSMUK”  in  his  book  on  “WOODCRAFT” — 
new  edition  now  ready  $1.00  a  copy.  We  give  herewith  a  description 
of  articles  now  available.  Anglers  will  find  all  goods  under  the 
“NESSMUK”  Trade  Mark  are  the  very  best  obtainable  at  the  prices 
and  are  particularly  effective  and  useful  for  the  different  purposes 
for  which  they  are  made. 


SPLIT  BAMBOO  RODS 

Semi-handmade  of  Selected  Imported  Bamboo.  Each  Bod  has  an  extra  tip  and  is  put  up  in  a  cloth  covered  wood 
form  and  bag.  Hods  are  wound  by  hand  and  finished  with  several  coats  of  Special  Rod  Varnish.  Made  in  four  patterns. 
No.  N.  T.  L.  Light  Fly— length,  8V4  ft, ;  weight,  about  i%  oz. — For  Trout.  Brook  Angling. 

No.  N.  T.  H.  Heavy  Fly — length,  914  ft.;  weight,  about  5%  oz. — For  Trout  Lake  and  for  Black  Bass. 

No.  N.  B.  Bait  Rod— length.  714  ft. ;  weight,  about  7%  oz.— For  Trolling  and  Stillflshing. 

No.  N.  B.  C.  Bait  Caster — length.  514  ft. ;  about  514  oz. — Short  butt,  long  tip  with  Agate  1st  Guide  and  Tips. 

SI2.00  Each. 


BUCKTAIL  SPINNERS— For  All  Game  Fish 

Made  of  Untrimmed  Bucktail  Hair,  superior  to  any  other  material  for  the  making  of  lures  of  this  type.  Finished  at 
the  top  with  a  little  gold  plated  metal  Spinner  which  adds  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Bait. 


MADE  IN  THREE  STYLES.  TWO  SIZES. 

Brown — Hair  Wings  with  Red  Silk  Body. 
Grayish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body. 
Blackish — Hair  Wings  with  Yellow  Silk  Body. 


SPECIAL  PATTERNS  TO  ORDER. 

Bass — on  Sizes  1/0  O'Shaughnessy  Hooks,  each .  50o. 

Trout — on  Size  6  O’Shaughnessy  Hooks,  each .  40o. 


FROG  GANG 

Made  of  Highest  Quality  Imported  Hand  Filed  Hollow  Point  Sproat  Hooks,  and  Best  Double  Imported  Selected 
Spanish  Gut.  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Lower  Hook,  Size  1/0;  center  Hook.  Size  1.  placed  1  inch  above  the  lower  one  and  at  right  angle  to  same;  top 

Hook,  a  small  lip  Hook . each  30c- 


WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS 


By  Chester  A.  Reed 


Is  a  book  written  especially  for  sportsmen  as  a  concise  guide 
to  the  identification  of  game  birds  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Over  one  hundred  species  of  game  birds  are  faithfully  de¬ 
picted  by  the  colored  pictures,  and  the  text  gives  considerable 
idea  of  their  habits  and  tells  where  they  are  to  be  found  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  These  illustrations  are  repro¬ 
duced  from  water-color  paintings  by  the  author,  whose  books 
on  birds  and  flowers  have  had  the  largest  sale  of  any  ever 
published  in  this  country.  They  are  made  by  the  best  known 
process  by  one  of  the  very  first  engraving  houses  in  the 
country  and  the  whole  typography  is  such  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  any  book.  The  cover  is  a  very  attractive  and  unique  one, 
a  reproduction  of  leather  made  from  the  back  of  a  boa  con¬ 
strictor  with  set-in  pictures  of  game  birds.  Price,  60  cents. 
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SUCCESSFUL  GAME 
HUNTER’S  NEEDS 

(continued  from  page  693) 

and  he  will  jeer  you.  Think  it  over  and 
you  will  decide  that  the  best  shooting  you 
ever  did  was  without  a  single  thought 
about  the  sights  upon  your  gun  barrel. 

You  were  standing  on  a  watch,  heard  a 
shot  from  the  fellow  next  along  the  line, 
you  stood  in  readiness,  the  deer  bounded 
into  view,  your  rifle  came  to  your  shoul¬ 
der.  Then  what? 

The  time  you  missed  was  when  you  saw 
your  sights.  You  looked  at  them  as  care¬ 
fully  as  an  old  maid  frizzles  her  hair,  took 
the  most  careful  aim,  and  you  missed. 

But  the  time  you  hit!  Well,  how  about 
that?  You  didn’t  need  sights,  you  trusted 
your  sixth  sense.  Right  there  a  great 
many  shooters  fail.  They  forget  that  some 
things  are  spoiled  by  putting  thought  upon 
them,  and  thereby  rob  the  subconscious 
self  of  its  function.  You  trust  this  sixth 
sense  to  remind  you  about  winding  your 
watch  every  night,  why  not  let  it  help 
you  shoot  right? 

A  good  many  people  are  like  the  Irish¬ 
man  who  said  that  he  didn’t  have  the  least 
bit  of  trouble  about  aiming  his  gun,  but 
just  as  he  was  about  to  shoot  the  game 
wasn’t  there.  That’s  just  it.  You  squint 
and  aim  and  wonder  if  you  can  pull  at 
just  the  right  instant,  and  the  result  is 
that  when  you  do  pull  you  know  you  will 
not  hit  because  just  at  that  moment  you 
were  aiming  about  a  rod  to  the  northwest. 

A  friend  who  is  an  expert  typist  says 
that  his  finger  is  ashamed  when  it  hits  the 
wrong  key  and  pains  him.  What  really 
happens  is  that  his  subconscious  self 
stands  guard  over  his  conscious  self,  warn¬ 
ing  him  of  mistakes.  You  can  feel  when 
you  ought  to  pull  if  you  trust  yourself. 

HOW  do  you  like  to  hunt  with  the  fel¬ 
low  who  goes  through  the  brush  with 
gun  at  full  cock  or  safety  off?  He 
gets  right  on  your  nerves  with  both  feet, 
now  doesn’t  he?  You  feel  that  he  lacks 
something  and  that  he  could  easily  become 
so  excited  as  to  be  dangerous.  Look  at 
the  other  hunter  who  never  gets  too  ex¬ 
cited.  He  automatically  shifts  the  safety 
as  he  throws  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 
When  his  cheek  presses  the  stock  his  sights 
are  aligned,  distance  calculated,  lead  de¬ 
cided  on;  all  done  quicker  than  he  could 
possibly  think  it  out.  This  hunter  believes 
in  using  all  there  is  in  his  physical  and 
mental  makeup  when  he  shoots.  He  uses 
his  sixth  sense. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  I  am  a  crazy 
advocate  of  unpreparedness.  Never!  That 
fellow  with  the  poise  and  self-confidence 
is  not  a  prodigy.  Fact  is  he  loves  his  gun 
so  well  that  he  would  rather  practice  than 
eat.  He  often  seizes  it  from  the  corner 
or  cabinet  and  swings  it  upon  an  imagi¬ 
nary  bird.  In  his  mind  he  sees  that  target 
distinctly  upon  the  walls  of  his  den  and 
mentally  registers  the  time  to  pull. 

Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  five  minutes  to 
spare  and  picks  up  his  high  power,  puts 
a  piece  of  wood  behind  the  trigger  (which 
he  keeps  handy  for  that  purpose),  and 
mentally  covers  his  game,  first  in  one  part 
of  the  room  and  then  in  the  other.  The 
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trigger  is  fastened  stationary  because  he 
wants  to  pull  harder  than  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  trigger 
pull  does  not  spoil  his  aim  when  shooting. 

He  goes  through  the  whole  performance 
in  pantomime  from  start  to  finish  until  his 
act  is  automatic.  Muscles,  eyes,  nerves, 
working  as  a  unit  so  that  it  all  becomes 
second  nature  to  him.  He  is  prepared ! 
When  he  gets  that  snap-shot  and  wins  it 
is  because  his  trained  sixth  sense  does  it 
quicker  than  he  can  even  comprehend  it. 

THERE  is  still  another  qualification 
that  I  believe  every  successful  big 
game  hunter  must  possess  and  I  am 
going  to  name  that  quality  shooting  con¬ 
fidence.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  shoot¬ 
ers  who  seemed  always  to  believe  they 
were  going  to  miss.  They  excused  their 
failures  on  the  pretext  of  so-called  buck 
fever,  but  every  one  of  them  knew  inward¬ 
ly  that  excitement — pure  and  unadulterated 
—had  robbed  them  of  their  confidence. 

Never  a  day  passes  but  some  new  and 
unexpected  crisis  comes  across  the  path 
of  a  man’s  life.  One  man  frets  constantly 
for  fear  that  he  cannot  grapple  with  the 
new  problem  successfully,  while  the  other 
believes  inwardly  that  he  can  settle  the 
unlooked  for  difficulty.  One  man  has  con¬ 
fidence  and  his  mental  and  physical  poise 
shows  it,  the  other  is  a  worried  coward 
and  his  poor  success  is  the  evidence. 
Which  man  do  you  enjoy  hunting  with? 

Success  is  not  spelled  by  the  letters 
1-u-c-k  in  big  game  hunting  any  more  than 
business.  The  hunter  who  wins  against 
his  sagacious  q-uarry  must  possess  at  least 
three  sterling  qualifications. 

First,  he  must  have  woods-sense,  which 
enables  him  to  outwit  the  clever  nose,  ears, 
and  eyes  of  the  hunted.  Second,  he  must 
use  his  sixth  sense,  which  means  a  trained 
co-ordination  of  all  his  motive  and  mental 
faculties.  And  third,  he  must  possess 
shooting  confidence,  which  means  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  himself. 


PREPARATIONS  TO 
MAKE  FOR  TRAPPING 

(continued  from  page  70 7) 

It  is  well  known  that  practically  all  the 
commoner  animals  with  valuable  pelts 
travel  in  low  places,  such  as  ditches,  ra¬ 
vines  and  valleys.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  if  there  are  fur  bearers  about,  signs 
of  them  generally  can  be  seen  in  such  lo¬ 
cations.  This  is  natural,  for  wild  life,  as 
a  whole,  seeks  concealment  and  darkness 
rather  than  light. 

With  skunk,  for  instance,  ranging  back 
and  forth  in  a  ravine  even  a  hundred  feet 
across,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  definite  trail  or  not.  In 
fact  most  times  there  are  none,  each  fur 
bearer  using  a  different  path.  Under  such 
circumstances,  even  the  professional  does 
not  know  exactly  where  to  put  his  sets  if 
no  decoy  is  employed.  But  with  rocks, 
sticks,  brush  and  other  material,  one  can 
gradually  narrow  the  ravine  .into  a  runway 
where  traps  may  be  concealed.  It  is  best 
not  to  make  the  barriers  all  at  once  but 
build  a  little  at  a  time.  An  obstruction  here ; 
another  there;  soon  it  is  complete  and  the 
animals  may  be  caught  with  less  trouble. 


YfSANIT/ 

k.  amp  pi 


SLEEP  ON  AIR 

OVER  HERE  AND  OVERTHERE 


COMFORT  CAMP  PILLOWS 

aro  so  cool  and  yielding  that  the  most  restful, 
beneficial  sleep  is  assured.  These  pillows  have 
removable  wash  covers  and  are  SANITARY  • 
VERMIN  and  WATERPROOF.  Will  last  for 
years,  and  when  deflated  can  be  carried  in  your 
pocket.  The  only  practical  pillow  for  all  uses. 
Three  Sizes:  11  x  16— $2.25.  16  x  21— $2.75,  17 
x  26 — $3.50.  Postpaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
Satisfaction  is  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Catalog  Free. 

“METROPOLITAN  AIR  GOODS” 

ESTABLISHED  1891 

Made  Only  By 

Athol  Manufacuuring  Co.,  Athol,  Mass. 


Russell’s  Famous 

Never-Lea^' ~ 

„  W  Boot  for 


W  Sportsmen 

I3UILT  to  stand  the 
gaff  of  heavy  ser- 
vice  without  tiring  the  feet. 

Soft  and  light — and  as  water¬ 
proof  as  leather  boots  can  be 
made.  Water  can’t  possibly  sneak 
in  through  our  special  never-rip 
“watershed”  seam  (patented), 
joining  toe-pieces  and^vamp. 

Made  of  black,  chrome,  flexible 
cowhide.  Worn  by  experienced 
campers,  fishermen,  hunters, 
hikers  and  all  outdoor  men 
who  know  real  boots 
when  they  see 
f  them.  You’ll 

^  swear  by 


Write 
for  Catalo 
“M”— Free 


DUSSELL’S“Never-Leak” 

A  '  Boots  are  built  for  business 


_  and  guaranteed  to  give  complete  satis-  ” 
■  faction — they  make  good,  or  back  comes 
B  your  money.  In  any  height.  Soles  hob- 
11  nailed  or  smooth.  Made  to  your  measure. 


W.  C.  RUSSELL  MOCCASIN  CO. 
Berlin,  Wisconsin 


Ask  Boies— He  s  Got  Em-  ££ultr>'' 

Pheasants,  Dogs, 
Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  chart,  10c. 

BOIES  book  on  Rabbits,  best  ever  pub¬ 
lished,  illustrated,  tells  how  to  house, 
feed  and  care  for  them,  how  to  dress  and 
save  the  skin  and  many  receipts  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  flesh,  25c.  Book  on  Rats  and  Mice. 
25c;  Cavies,  25c.  BOIES  PET  STOCK  FARM. 
Box  235,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


m 


Wrestling  Book  FREE 

Here's  your  chance  to  bs  an  expert  wrestler.  Learn 
easily  at  home  by  mail  from  world’s  champions 
Frank  Gotch  and  Farmer  Bums. Free  book  tells 
you  how .  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tricks  revealed. 
Don't  delay. '  Be  strong  and  healthy.  Handle  bl£ 
men  with  ease.  Writa  today.  State  your  age.  • 
Farmer-Burn^  7009  Hamge  Bldgpt  QmaJiat^ebj, 


NEW  BOOKS! 


The  Winds  of  Chance 

By  REX  BEACH 

Here  is  Beach’s  Alaska  at  its  best 
— the  epic  days  that  were  lived  by 
the  thousands  at  White  Horse — the 
great  human  side  of  the  gold  rush. 
And  here  is  ’Poleon  Doret  again,  the 
singing,  sunny,  clean-hearted  ’Poleon! 
You  met  him  in  “The  Barrier”  per¬ 
haps.  Humor?  Beach  has  not  for¬ 
gotten  it.  He  has  given  us  a  pair 
of  quarrelling  old  miners  who  can’t 
work  together  and  yet  can’t  separate 
.  .  .  one  of  the  most  amusing  things 
he  has  ever  done. 

Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  $1.50 

The  Seven  Purposes 

By  MARGARET  CAMERON 

This  book  is  a  study  in  psychic 
phenomena  by  an  author  well  known 
in  other  fields  and  absolutely  new  in 
this  one,  into  which,  she  protests, 
she  has  been  drafted  against  her  will. 

Intelligent,  highly  educated,  hard- 
headed,  practical  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  of  intellectual  attitudes 
ranging  from  atheistic  to  religious, 
have  been  absolutely  convinced  of 
the  genuineness  of  this  material. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.00 

Sylvia  Scarlett 

By  COMPTON  MACKENZIE 

“The  broad  canvas  which  forms 
the  background  for  the  character  of 
Sylvia  is  crowded  with  a  diversity  of 
figures,  all  of  them  very  well  drawn. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  notable  among  the 
little  group  of  young  English  authors 
and  there  is  in  this  tale  of  Sylvia 
Scarlett  a  certain  fine  prodigality 
which  increases  one’s  admiration  for 
his  capabilities.” — New  York  Times. 

Half  Cloth,  Post  8vo,  $1.60 

Foes 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON 

In  a  vivid,  colorful  way  is  given 
this  romance  of  old  Scotland.  Love 
and  hatred,  rebellion  and  revenge 
run  side  by  side  and  through  the 
smoke  of  battle  and  clashing  of  the 
claymore  stand  out  three  figures — 
one  a  beautiful  girl — the  others,  two 
men  who  love  her. 

Half  Cloth,  Post  8vo,  $1.50 

Read  these  and  pass  them  on 
to  a  Soldier. 
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At  the  greatest  center  of  Military, 
Naval  and  Aerial  activity  in  America 

The  Hotel  Chamberlin  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  is  one 
of  the  finest  holiday  hotels  in  the  western  hemisphere 

THE  Chamberlin  directly  faces  Hampton  Roads,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  is  the  site  of  the  New  Naval  Training  Base. 
Langley  Field,  the  show  place  for  aviation  in  America,  is  but  a 
few  miles  away. 

Among  the  other  attractions  of  Old  Point  Comfort — is  the  ac¬ 
cessibility.  The  fare  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  to  any  resort 
situated  in  the  South. 

The  Medical  Bath  Department  (under  authoritative  medical  direc¬ 
tion)  duplicates  every  bath  and  treatment  given  at  European  Spas. 

A  fine  Eighteen  Hole  Golf  Course  with  turf  fairways,  grass 
putting  greens. 

Send  for  colored  Aeroplane  Map  of  the  Course  (the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
made  in  America).  “Golf”  and  other  booklets  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life 
at  the  Chamberlin.  Write  today  to: 

George  F.  Adams,  Manager,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

New  York  Office:  Bertha  Ruffner  Hotel  Bureau, 
McAlpin  Hotel, 

Cook’s  Tours,  or  “Ask  Mr.  Foster”  at  any  of  his  offices. 
View  of  Hotel  Chamberlin  and  Old  Point  Comfort 
Taken  from  Caproni  Triplane 


TRADE  MAM  RCCISTCRCO  PATENT  APPLIED  POD 


A  SNAP  TO  BUTTON 


A  SERVICEABLE 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

KUM-A  PART  KUFF  BUTTON 

The  last  word  in  Cuff-Comfort 

IDEAL  FOR  SOFT  CUFFS 

Grips  Securely  Snaps  Together 

Mailed  Anywhere  at  Prices  Mentioned 

$1.00  $2.00 

PEARL  TOP  GOLD  FRONT 

Metal  Thread  Hand  Engraved 

Through  Center 

MODERN  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

WM.  C.  BAUMANN,  Manager 

728  Ditmas  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WHERE  there  are  promising  locations 
for  land  sets  and  an  absence  of 
signs,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  out 
small  pieces  of  meat  to  see  if  they  are  dis¬ 
turbed.  When  taken,  repeat  the  perform¬ 
ance  so  the  animal  will  get  into  the  habit 
of  going  to  this  particular  spot  for  its 
food.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
the  earlier  in  the  season  one  makes  these 
tests  the  better. 

The  plan  of  using  bait  for  testing  trap¬ 
ping  grounds  may  also  be  put  to  use  along 
streams,  lakes,  ponds  and  marshes.  In 
riffles  are  very  good  places  for  mink  and 
raccoon,  since  they  are  natural  feeding 
spots  for  the  animals.  With  fish  native  to 
the  place,  it  is  best  to  have  them  just  cov¬ 
ered  with  water,  but  other  decoys  must 
always  be  placed  above  the  surface  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results. 

For  aquatic  animals — the  muskrat  and 
mink — which  pass  up  and  down  small 
waterways,  fences  made  of  sticks  pushed 
into  the  mud  will  be  of  value.  Openings 
ought  be  left  through  which  the  fur  bear¬ 
ers  can  pass.  Of  course  the  obstruction 
should  never  be  placed  where  the  current 
is  swift  nor  the  water  very  deep,  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Even  in  shallow  places  the 
sticks  must  be  watched  closely,  otherwise 
driftwood  or  other  debris  is  liable  to  col¬ 
lect  and  destroy  the  places  for  sets. 

STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  if  one  will 
go  along  the  creeks  and  rivers  early 
in  the  season,  making  artificial  dens, 
many  of  these  will  be  occupied  by  mink 
later.  The  burrows  must  not  be  too  close 
together — depending  naturally  upon  the 
number  of  signs  present — for  in  this  case 
the  pelt  hunter  is  liable  to  arouse  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  cunning  animals.  A  hun¬ 
dred  feet  apart  is  close  enough  for  the 
holes.  In  making  these,  use  care  not  to 
leave  bootmarks  in  the  mud  or  other  in¬ 
dications  of  the  human  presence.  Have 
the  dens  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  three 
or  four  in  diameter,  and  placed  in  such 
spots  as  the  mink  would  most  likely  ex¬ 
pect  them.  Under  roots  of  trees  which 
overhang  the  water,  under  stones  along 
the  bank  and  similar  spots,  are  ideal.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  burrow,  drape  it  with 
moss,  water-soaked  leaves  or  grass  so  as 
to  give  it  a  natural  appearance.  Dash 
spray  over  anything  with  which  the  hands 
may  have  to  come  in  contact  nearby.  This 
destroys  the  odor  of  them. 

If  two  small  streams  come  together  at  a 
sharp  angle,  either  tunnel  or  dig  a  narrow 
ditch  across  the  neck  so  that*  the  water 
flows  through.  At  the  entrance  of  such 
an  excavation,  sets  may  be  made  for  mink, 
raccoon,  muskrat  and  opossum.  Hardly  an 
animal  named  in  traveling  past  will  not 
investigate  the  tunnel  or  ditch.  Traps 
placed  at  the  entrances  can  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 

Even  the  beginner  can  utilize  the  meth¬ 
ods  given  to  good  advantage  if  he  under¬ 
takes  to  study  the  habits  of  the  fur  bear¬ 
ers,  so  he  knows  exactly  what  to  do  and 
when.  Variations  of  these  methods  will 
suggest  themselves.  Once  the  trapper  has 
learned  the  secret  of  preparations  and  how 
they  increase  his  catch,  he  may  be  assured 
of  big  pay  in  the  average  rural  community 
i  for  every  minute  spent  in  getting  his  line 
I  ready  for  the  traps. 
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THE  MARKET  PLACE 


AUTO  ACCESSORIES 


AUTO  LOCKS  VULCANIZERS,  DIMMERS. 

Cheap,  write  Adam  Fisher  Mfg  Co..  195H,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  WEATHER 

with  our  new  1919  carburetors.  34  miles  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Use  cheapest  gasoline  or  half  kerosene. 
Increased  power.  Styles  for  any  motor.  Very 
slow  on  high.  Attach  it  yourself.  Big  profits  to 
agents.  Money  Back  Guarantee.  30  days’  trial. 
Air  Friction  Carburetor  Co.,  550  Madison,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


ANTIQUES  AND  CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  QUARTER  SIZE,  27c; 
54  size,  53c;  Dollar  size,  $1.10.  Large  cent,  100 
years  old  and  catalogue,  10c.  Norman  Shultz, 
King  City,  Mo. 


INDIAN  BASKETS— WHOLESALE  AND  RE- 

tail.  Catalogue.  Gilham,  Highland  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


BOOKS  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


COME  DUCK  SHOOTING  WITH  ME,  AN 

intensely  interesting  book.  A  splendid  gift  for 
any  sportsman.  Price  $2.00  address  H.  Gardner, 
Haeerman  Bldg.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL  AND  EXCHANGE  ALL  SORTS  OF 

old-time  and  modern  firearms.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  805  Madison  Aye.,  New  York  City. 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING 


FISH  FOR  STOCKING— BROOK  TROUT  FOR 

stocking  purposes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  N.  F. 
Hoxie,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH  BLACK  BASS,  WE  HAVE 

the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United 
States.  Vigorous  young  bass  in  various  sizes, 
ranging  from  advanced  fry  to  3  and  4  inch  finger- 
lings  for  stocking  purposes.  Waramaug  Small- 
Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address  Henry  W. 
Beeman,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


FOLDING  CANOE  FOR  SALE 


“COMPLETE  EUREKA  FOLDING  CANOE,” 

No.  2.  Practically  new;  worth  $40.00.  Sell  for 
$18.00.  Cash.  Fred  J.  Ernst,  Washington.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 


REAL  “MINIE”  BALL  WATCH  FOB  ONLY 

$1.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  195J,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 


SELL  OR  TRADE— FOR  ANIMALS,  BIRDS, 

etc.,  rabbit  blanket,  fish  nets,  safety  razor,  Au¬ 
tomobile  Course.  Wrestling  Course,  Health  Mag¬ 
azine  copies,  animal  smoker,  football  cover  old 
guns  skates,  outdoor  and  a  variety  of  other  books, 
etc.  Mostly  new  articles.  John  F.  Prosch,  Sleepy 
Eye,  Minn.  R.  No.  4. 


FURS  WANTED 


RAW  FURS— TRAPPERS  AND  FUR  COL- 

lectors  ship,  your  furs  to  an  honest  grader.  E. 
M.  Jacobs,  1304  Orange  St.,  York,  Pa. 


GUIDES 


GUIDE  FOR  FISHING  AND  HUNTING — SAT- 

is  faction  guaranteed  in  game  and  charges.  Extra 
chances  for  good  caribou  heads  in  September  sea¬ 
son  also  migrating  season.  Special  hunting 
grounds.  Solomon  Gillam,  Robinson-Head,  New¬ 
foundland,  N.  S. 


Every  month  thousands  of  || 

11  Sportsmen,  some  of  them  in  the  H 

||  towns,  some  on  the  farms,  and  11 

||  others  at  the  end  of  “blazed  11 

f|  trails”  read  FOREST  AND  || 

11  STREAM.  They  are  men  after  l| 

11  your  own  heart,  they  like  the  11 

||  things  you  like,  and  most  of  II 

||  them  are  ready  to  buy,  or  sell  II 

11  or  trade,  guns,  rifles,  rods,  reels,  || 

11  telescopes,  cameras  and  other  || 

11  things  that  Sportsmen  use. 

A  nominal  charge  of  five  (5)  || 

11  cents  a  word  will  carry  your  H 

H  message  to  our  army  of  readers.  I| 


E  .(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiitiiiiHiiiiiiiimninitittiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiimiiiiMimiitimiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiitimT'  = 

GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


COLT,  45,  SINGLE  ACTION  REVOLVER, 

with  holster  754  in.  barrel;  blue  steel;  finely  en¬ 
graved;  good  condition  inside  and  out.  Price,  $22. 
Harry  T.  Kearns,  464  Luck  Ave.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


GUN  BARGAINS— A  FEW  HIGH-GRADE  LE 

fever  12  and  10  gauge  sample  guns,  $32.50  up.  H 
L.  Green,  Lake  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  A  WINCHESTER  PUMP  OR  AUTO- 

matic  or  Remington  Automatic  that  is  in  good 
serviceable  condition,  full  choke.  I  want  to  trade 
in  a  Colt  Police  Positive  22  Cal.  Target  Pistol. 
In  new  condition  with  target  sights.  Dr.  Kohler, 
Lexington,  Nebraska. 


REBLUE  OR  BROWN  YOUR  GUNS,  RIFLES, 

etc.,  at  home  at  small  cost,  guaranteed  recipe,  same 
as  factories  use  50$.  Stamps  or  money  order. 
E.  J.  Simon,  D.  1  Dane,  Wis. 


SALE,  7-MM.  MAUSER,  PERFECT,  $25,  143 

Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED  .-250-3000  SAVAGE  RIFLE,  46 

Cal.  Colt  Automatic,  22  Cal.  Colt  Automatic 
target  model.  Can  use  several  of  each.  Will 
pay  cash.  Advise  price  wanted  and  condition. 
If  satisfactory,  will  ask  for  C.O.D.  shipment. 
Reference,  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Harry  W.  Reinhart, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


WINCHESTER  .22  AUTOMATIC,  $19.00.  ALL 

nearly  new.  Smith  $65  trap-grade  gun,  12-30 
$40.00.  Earl  Gossett,  Bannock,  Ohio. 


WINCHESTER  .32-40  WITH  TOOLS  SPECIAL 

Lyman  sights,  set  triggers,  special  stock,  shot  few 
times.  Sell  or  trade  for  shotgun.  Dr.  Raymond 
Banister,  Alert,  Ind. 


LIVE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  FIVE  TAME  FALLOW  DEER. 

For  particulars  write  to  Louis  Weber,  4740  N. 
Mascher  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— GREY  SQUIRRELS  $1.50  EACH; 

Chipmunks  $1.00;  Coons,  $5.00.  W.  S.  Hodgen, 
Campbellsville,  Ky. 


HEALTHY,  FARM-RAISED,  TRAINED  FER- 

rets;  raised  by  Canadas  greatest  ferret  breeders. 
Male,  $7.00;  female,  $6.25;  immediate  shipment. 
The  Boulton  Ferret  Farm,  John  Boulton,  Proprie¬ 
tor,  Mooretown,  Ont.,  Canada. 


PATENTS 


INVENTIONS  COMMERCIALIZED.  CASH 

or  royalty.  Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.,  195A,  St. 
Louis,  Mo 


INVENTORS— TO  MARKET  YOUR  PATENTS, 

protect  yourself  from  unscrupulous  persons,  secure 
help,  join  National  Institute  of  Inventors  World 
Building,  New  York  City.  A  membership  organi¬ 
zation  over  1,800;  write  for  booklet. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


MAIL  US  15c.  WITH  ANY  SIZE  FILM  FOR 

development  and  6  velvet  prints;  or  send  6  nega¬ 
tives  any  size  and  15$  for  6  prints;  8x10  mounted 
enlargements,  35$;  prompt,  perfect  service.  Roa¬ 
noke  Photo  Finishing  Co.,  220  Bell  Ave.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 


PICTURES  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES?  IF  SO,  YOUR 

name,  please.  O.  W.  Miller,  105  Chambers  St., 
New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


$5.00  DOWN.  $5.00  MONTHLY:  SEVEN 

acres  fruit,  poultry,  fur  farm;  river  front;  Ozarks; 
$100;  hunting,  fishing,  trapping.  1973  North  Fifth, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 


SHORT  STORIES  WANTED 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME,  WRIT- 

ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  unnec.;  de¬ 
tails  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  529,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 

are  wanted  for  publication.  Literary  Bureau,  149, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 


STOCK  FOR  BREEDING 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  RINGNECK  PHEAS- 

ants.  Pair  $7,  trio  $10.  Chas.  Hammond,  Vance- 
burg  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE— FOXES — ONE  MALE,  TWO  FE- 

males,  90%  black,  $250.00  each.  Pair  cross,  $50.00. 
Geo.  Taylor,  Leavittsburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— SILVER  BLACK,  PATCH,  AND 

Red  Foxes.  T.  R.  Lyons,  Waterville,  N.  S. 


FOX  HOUNDS  AND  RABBIT  DOGS,  ALSO 

young  stock  with  long  ears  and  good  voices. 
Walker  and  Goodman  breeding  stamp  for  prices. 
J.  H.  Withrow,  Ligonier,  Pa. 


RAISE  BELGIAN  HARES  FOR  ME.  I 

furnish  magnificent,  young  thoroughbred  Rufus  Red 
stock  at  $2  each,  and  buy  all  you  raise  at  30  to  60 
cents  per  pound,  live  weight;  send  ten  cents  for 
complete  Breeder’s  Instruction  Booklet.  Frank  E. 
Cross,  6433  Ridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STANDARD  BRED  BELGIANS  FOR  SALE 

Wayne  Moats,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Route  1. 


WILD  DUCKS,  DECOYS  &  CALLERS:  GRAY 

Mallard  $3  pair;  extra  hens,  $2  each;  Black  Mai- 
lards,  $4.50  pair;  no  extra  hens;  English  callers, 
$6  pair,  hens,  $4  each;  pintails  and  others,  $3 
each.  Mail  draft,  E.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

TRAPPER’S  POISON  ’ 


GOES’  LIQUID  POISON  CAPSULES  KILL 

animals  on  spot.  Goes*  Luring  Bait  attracts  them. 
Thirteenth  seaslon  in  market.  Free  circulars 
when  mentioned  this  paper.  Edmund  Goes,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis..  Station  C. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 


ABOUT  FIFTY  STEEL  MUSKRAT  TRAPS. 

Address  John  C.  Loughrey,  232  Willow  Ave., 
Wayne,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS 


WILD  DUCK  FOODS  THAT  ATTRACT  THE 

ducks  in  swarms— WILD  CELERY,  Wild  Rice, 
Muclcgrass,  Wapato,  etc.  Write.  Terrell,  Natural¬ 
ist,  Dept.  H-41,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Central  Park.  W es t — 
74th  and  75th 
Streets 

Overlooking  Central  Park’s  most  pictur¬ 
esque  lake 


Especially  attractive  during  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months.  Appeals  to  fathers, 
mothers  and  children. 


Rooms  and  bath  —  $2.50  upwards. 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath  —  $4.00  per  day  and  upwards. 


SPECPAL  WEEKLY  RATES. 

Please  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Ownership  Management  —  Edmund  M.  Brennan. 
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Michigan  Blvd.  at  13th  St. 
CHICAGO 


Comfort,  true  hospitality  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  at  moderate  rates. 
Room  with  detached  shower,  $i  a 
day;  with  private  bath,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 


COOPERS  CAMPS 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST 
SQUARE  TAILED  TROUT.  0.  K.  HUNTING 
IDEAL  VACATI ONLAND. 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

CAPT.  G.  W.  COOPER,  EAGLE  LAKE,  MAINE 


FISHERMAN’S 
PARADISE 


P 


Located  on  chain  of  six  Lakes.  Best 
Black  Bass,  Pickerel,  Mackinaw 
Trout,  Musky  fishing  in  Mich.  In  a  network  of  Trout 
Streams  (all  varieties).  Finest  Bathing  Beach.  Perfect 
Sanitary  conditions.  Stone  and  Log  Bungalow  Dining 
room.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  D.  SMITH,  Behai  re,  Mich. 


GOOD  HUNTING  AT 
MODERATE  COST 

Newport  Springs  Camp  Cottages,  Newport,  Fla. 
Quail,  wild  turkey,  deer,  ducks  and  geese  in 
abundance.  Charming  location  on  St.  Marks  river, 
twenty  miles  from  Tallahassee,  near  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Season  Opens  Nov.  20th. 

.Sulphur  swimming  pool.  Water  beneficial  for 
rheumatism  and  indigestion.  Ideal  winter  climate. 
For  particulars  address  Nathaniel  Brewer,  Jr., 
Newport,  Florida. 


GUNCRAFT  By  WM.  A.  BRUETTE 

A  modern  treatise  on  guns,  gun  fitting,  ammunition,  wing  and  trap  shooting 

The  theoretical  side  of  the  subject  has  been  covered  with  a  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy  which  makes  it  an  up-to-date  book  of  reference,  and  the 
practical  side  of  wing-shooting,  gun  fitting,  the  master  eye,  defects  in 
vision  and  other  important  questions  have  been  treated  in  a  way  that 
will  enable  either  the  expert  or  the  amateur  to  determine  if  he  is 
shooting  with  a  gun  that  fits  him  and  how  to  decide  upon  one  that 
does.  It  will  enable  him  to  ascertain  why  he  misses  some  shots  and 
is  successful  with  others.  The  secrets  of  success  in  trap  shooting  as 
well  as  the  peculiarities  in  flight  of  the  quail,  the  jacksnipe,  the  wood¬ 
cock,  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  duck  family  are  illustrated  by  draw¬ 
ings  and  described  in  a  way  that  will  facilitate  the  amateur  in  master¬ 
ing  the  art  of  wing  shooting.  Cartridge  board  cover,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.50. 

FOREST  &  STREAM  (Book  Dep’t)  9  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  City 


RAOUL  AND  THE  NEW 
BRUNSWICK  MOOSE 

(continued  from  page  693) 

reverberated  again,  and  close  to  me  the 
prescient  stillness  of  those  woods  was 
broken  by  the  crashing  of  twigs,  and  the 
splashing  of  water  as  that  bull  moose  came 
into  view,  coughing  truculently.  He  sud¬ 
denly  espied  me. 

All  the  stories  of  charging  moose  rushed 
to  my  mind.  I  observed  the  lowered  head. 
I  snap  shot  twice  as  he  turned  his  big  left 
shoulder  my  way.  Instantly  the  huge  frame 
shivered.  He  flung  the  head  from  side  to 
side,  as  though  trying  to  wipe  something 
obscuring  his  eyes.  In  a  moment  the  knees 
sagged  forward,  and  with  an  immense 
crash  the  great  moose  dropped  dead. 

How  very  easily  it  had  all  been  effected ! 
Just  two  shots  to  accomplish  the  death  of 
that  weighty  moose !  Many  a  time  I  had  felt 
more  pride  in  stopping  a  hurtling  quail  in  a 
post  oak  thicket.  Possibly  it  was  too  new  a 
game  for  me  to  realize  it  all  immediately. 
But  by  all  means  I  must  have  my  trophy — 
later  to  tell  about  to  my  friends,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  as  my  one  reminiscence  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  barrens  and  woods  of  New  Brunswick. 

Raoul’s  assistance  was  necessary.  On  my 
arrival  at  camp  I  found  him  jabbering  be¬ 
tween  two  men.  He  was  under  arrest 
.  .  .  an  old  offender  .  .  .  whiskey 

peddler  .  .  .  for  years.  He  had  lately 

returned.  They  were  proud  to  have  gotten 
him  at  last.  My  little  guide  offered  no  apol¬ 
ogies,  only  he  cast  a  forlorn  glance  at  a 
mound  of  filled  whiskey  bottles  that  the 
men  had  brought  from  somewhere,  and  had 
piled  up  on  a  sack. 

Yes,  they  would  go  with  me  to  help  Raoul 
get  my  head  out.  It  was  a  beauty — 52 
inches — they  agreed  after  they  saw  it.  I  had 
spoken  French  continually. 

The  privilege  of  talking  to  me  privately 
was  granted  Raoul. 

“Pardonnes  moi,  for  having  brung  you 
here.  I  am  seek  to  think  of  the  act.  It  was 
meaned  for  the  best.  Speek  French  all  de 
tarn — and  they  will  not  ’spect  you  no  Canar 
dian.”  Raoul’s  face  certainly  expressed 
alarm  for  me. 

“Never  mind,  Old  Chap,”  I  promptly 
turned  on  him  in  English,  “that’s  one  little 
precaution  I  did  not  overlook.  I  paid  fifty 
dollars  to  that  minister  of  lands  and  mines 
or  whatever  you  call  him  the  day  before  I 
met  you  !” 


ONE  WAY  TO  FIND 
THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

(continued  from  page  695) 

Some  of  our  sportsmen  with  the  best  of 
intentions  get  a  rebuff  now  and  then  from 
a  farmer,  soured  by  the  vandalism  and 
criminal  rowdyism  of  men  with  guns ;  but 
when  a  farmer  meets  you  halfway,  go 
your  half.  There  isn’t  a  sport  you  engage 
in  that  gives  one-half  the  pleasure  that  a 
day  in  the  open  after  game  does.  There 
isn’t  a  sport  you  engage  in  but  what  costs 
money — good  money,  too,  and  you  pay  it 
willingly.  Then  why  in  the  world  do  you 
hesitate  to  come  across  just  a  little  bit 
for  the  best — most  thrilling  sport  there  is? 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing — why,  don’t  be  surprised 
if  disappointment  chums  with  you.  If  you 
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insist  on  getting  something  for  nothing 
where  vour  presence  is  not  desired,  you 
are  pretty  liable  to  get  nothing  but  trouble 
—and  pay  for  it  too. 

Say,  but  I’ve  wandered  some  from  my 
hunt,  haven’t  I?  Well,  when  that  young 
fellow  “Co-eed  1”  it  made  me  think  how 
much  nicer  it  was  to  have  the  land-owner 
hunting  with  you,  instead  of  hunting  after 
you.  I  promise  you  that  I  won’t  diverge 
again. 

“Hello,  Arthur!”  I  exclaimed  as  he 
parted  the  bushes  and  stepped  out. 

“Hello!”  he  answered,  “any  luck?” 

“Pat !”  said  I,  “and  there’s  another  one 
just  gone  tearing  off  through  the  timber.” 

So  we  hunted  for  the  balance  of  the 
afternoon  together,  but  it  was  my  luck  to 
get  the  shooting. 

I  was  snarled  up  in  some  sweet  fern 
and  white  birches,  when  a  woodcock 
jumped  with  a  whistle  and  flipped  and 
flopped  in  their  zig-zag  fashion  to  safety. 
I  threw  two  empty  shells  to  the  ground 
and  blew  the  smoke  out  of  the  barrels. 

“Two  blanks !”  I  said,  “but  I’m  going  to 
have  another  try  at  him.  He  has  not 
gone' very  far.” 

We  worked  over  where  he  appeared  to 
have  lit,  and  up  he  sprang  off  to  my  left. 
I  let  him  have  the  left  barrel  and  made  a 
good  hit.  Before  I  got  to  him,  a  gray 
squirrel  started  down  a  tall  chestnut  free 
and  Arthur  spied  him  and  shouted  tu  me. 
I  let  him  have  a  barrel  and  scored. 

As  it  grew  near  sunset,  we  started  back 
to  the  house  and  stumbled  onto  a  big  bevy 
of  quail.  I  missed  with  both  barrels,  sad 
to  say,  but  we  put  up  three  a  moment 
later  and  each  of  us  got  one. 

I  had  a  ruffed  grouse,  a  woodcock,  a 
gray  squirrel,  and  a  quail.  Variety  enough 
for  one  afternoon.  Plenty,  too,  in  this 
section. 

I  threw  in  the  gears  and  let  in  the  clutch. 

“Good  night,  Arthur !”  I  said  as  I  moved 
out  of  the  yard. 

“Good  night !”  was  the  reply.  “Come 
up  again!”  he  added  and  he  meant  it. 

“I  will,”  I  replied,  and  I  meant  it. 


BIG  GAME  FISHING  NOTES 

NOTHER  world’s  record  in  big  game 
fishing  was  shattered  in  the  Catalina 
Island  waters,  when  James  W.  Jump  re¬ 
cently  landed  a  314-pound  marlin  sword 
fish  in  28  minutes,  with  light  tackle.  Not 
only  is  this  unprecedented  with  light  tackle, 
but  the  fish  was  near  the  Tuna  Club  record 
for  a  sword  fish  on  any  tackle.  The  big¬ 
gest  one  ever  caught  was  in  1916,  which 
weighed  362  pounds. 

Not  in  many  years  have  the  deep-sea 
fighters  been  so  plentiful  as  this  season  off 
the  famous  Southern  California  banks. 
The  unusually  warm  water  may  cause  this. 
Great  swarms  of  yellow-tail  and  other  light 
tackle  prizes  have  been  frequent.  The 
leaping  tuna,  dolphin  and  marlin  sword 
fish,  varying  in  size  from  50  to  over  300 
pounds,  have  been  plentiful.  W.  C. 
Boschen,  of  New  York,  is  credited  with 
capturing  99  tuna  and  5  sword  fish  for  the 
season.  His  nearest  competitor  is  Jas.  W. 
Jump,  of  Los  Angeles,  with  86  tuna  and 
11  sword  fish.  Ralph  Vandeni  holds  the 
record  for  the  season  with  the  largest  tuna 
caught.  It  weighed  149^2  pounds. 


The  publishers  of  Forest  and  Stream 
desire  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  satisfactory  transac¬ 
tions  between  buyers  and  sellers  brought 
in  contact  through  these  columns. 

This  applies  particularly  to  dogs  and 
live  stock.  In  transactions  between 
strangers,  the  purchase  price  in  the 
form  of  a  draft,  money  order  or  cer¬ 
tified  check  payable  to  the  seller  should 
be  deposited  with  some  disinterested 
third  person  or  with  this  office  with 
the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
transferred  until  the  dog*  or  other 
article  that  is  the  subject  of  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  received  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

AIREDALES 

A  BRACE  OF  SPLENDIDLY  BRED  AIRE 

dales  from  the  best  working  stock.  Rugged  out¬ 
door  dogs  four  months  old,  typical  of  the  breed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  $20.00  each.  Wm. 
J.  Macaulay,  Trempealeau,  Wis. 


AIREDALES  OF  QUALITY:  TWO  MALES, 

two  females.  Whelped  August  2nd,  1918  by 
Champion  Normanton  Tipit,  out  of  Morna  of 
Cralan,  both  sire  and  dam  being  by  International 
Champion  Tinturn  Tip  Top.  Large  husky  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  Avo- 
court  Kennels,  Lock  Box  75.  Newton,  N.  J. 


CHAMPION  TINTERN  ROYALIST  PROVEN 

Airedale  brood  bitch,  typical,  specimen,  $25 
papers.  Earl  Gossett,  Bannock,  Ohio. 


WASHOE  AIREDALES  HAVE  A  NATIONAL 

reputation  for  gameness,  intelligence,  and  high 
standard  of  appearance.  Two  litters  rich  in  the 
blood  of  champions,  guaranteed  workers,  and  out 
of  the  foundation  stock  of  our  kennels,  now  for 
sale.  Washoe  Kennels,  Anaconda,  Mont. 


BEAGLES 


BEAGLES  PUPPIES,  WINNERS  AND 

trained  dogs;  $5.00  to  $15.00.  Seven  days  trial. 
M.  W.  Baublitz,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— TRAINED  BEAGLES— BEAGLE 

pups,  rabbit  hounds,  varmint  dogs.  Harold  Evans, 
Moores  Hill,  Indiana. 


THE  STANFORD  BEAGLES — “GET  THE 

Best.”  Puppies,  stud  dogs,  brood  bitches,  ready 
to  train  and  use.  Photo’s,  0c  stamps.  Stanford 
Kennels,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


TRAINED  BEAGLES,  RABBIT  HOUNDS, 

fox-hounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk,  dogs,  setters, 
pointers,  pet,  farm  dogs,  ferrets,  guinea  pigs,  fancy 
pigeons,  rats,  mice,  list  free.  Violet  Hill  Kennels, 
Route  2,  York,  Pa. 


COLLIES 


THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  COLLIES  IN 

this  country  for  their  age  sent  on  approval. 
Book  on  the  training  and  care  of  Collies,  fifty 
cents.  Dundee  Collie  Kennels,  Dundee,  Mich.-- — . 


WHLTB^COLLIES.-^BEAUTIFUL,  INTELLI- 

gent,  refined  and  useful;  pairs  not  a  kin  for  sale. 
The  Shomont,  Monticello,  far 

FOR  SALE 


LLEWELLIN,  ENGLISH,  IRISH  SETTER 

pups  and  trained  dogs,  also  Irish  Water  Spaniels, 
Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever,  Pointers  both  in  pups 
and  trained  dogs.  Inclose  stamps  for  price  lists. 
Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


SIXTY-MINUTE  WORM  REMEDY  FOR 

Dogs— A  vegetable  compound  administered  with 
food.  Harmless.  Results  guaranteed.  Prepaid, 
8  doses  50c.;  18,  $1.00;  50,  $2.00;  100,  $3.50. 

Chemical  Products  Co.,  Box  1523,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  _ _ 

GREAT  DANES 

GREAT  DANE  BLUE  MERLE  BRED  BITCH 

for  sale,  good  manners,  well  trained,  very  fond  of 
children,  registered,  pedigree  represents  best  blood 
lines  of  this  country  and  Europe,  four  years 
old.  Also  harlequin  stud  dog,  four  years  old, 
beautifully  marked,  registered,  exceptionally  'good 
blood  lines,  good  disposition  write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Bentley  Gregg,  Purcellville,  Va. 


GUN  DOGS 


$50.00  BUYS  MY  ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG, 

15  months  old,  a  natural  hunter,  points,  retrieves 
his  birds.  Not  gun  shy.  Registerable.  C.  W. 
James,  S.  Windham,  Conn. 


A  GREAT  BROOD  AND  SHOOTING  BITCH 

by  Sherwood’s  Fred — Fairland  Count  dam;  four 
years  last  July,  $50;  guaranteed;  does  not  re¬ 
trieve.  William  Faherty,  Perryville,  Mo. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  BROKEN  ON  PAR- 

tridge  and  Grouse.  Price  fifty  dollars.  Airedale 
bitch  pup.  Vibert  breeding,  eight  dollars.  M.  L. 
Harvey,  Montchanin.  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE— CHOICELY  BRED  LLEWELLIN 

Setters.  One  litter  of  four  2  dogs — whelped  June 
5th,  1918 — by  Godahl  No.  34540  Ex-Caesania  No. 
38835  dogs  $26.00,  bitches  $20.00.  One  litter  of 
six  3  dogs  whelped  Sept.  3rd.  By  Danch  Joehawk 
No.  40876,  ex-Jekane  Noble-Beatrice,  evenly 
marked  and  no  better  breeding  on  earth.  Dogs 
$20.00,  bitches  $15.00.  Trained  and  partially 
trained  Grouse  woodcock  and  Quail  dogs  always 
on  hand.  Chas.  A.  Haley,  Utilty  Kennels,  Bath, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  FEMALE  POINTER, 

broke  for  quail  and  retreiver,  handsome  and  at¬ 
tractive  three  years  old,  price  $100.  H.  M.  Har¬ 
ris,  Clarksville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE— DOG  &  BITCH, 

English  setters,  2  year  papers;  20  gauge  or  Colt 
38.  Nelt  Russell,  Kellettville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— PUPS  “CH  LAMBERTON’S 

Mack  ex  Russell’s  Babe,  English  setters  whelped 
May  3.  1918;  papers.  Nelt  Russell  Kellettville,  Pa. 


GRAND  BRED  ORANGE  &  WHITE  ENGLISH 

Setter.  4  years,  6  champions  in  three  generations, 
$35.  Solid  white  female  pup  by  him,  4  mo.,  $16. 
A  registered  French  bitch  bred  to  a  son  of  Ch. 
Gamius  Rival,  $40.  Stanley  Kennels,  Northeast 
Harbor,  Me. 


PEDIGREED  ENLISH  SETTER  BROKEN  ON 

quail.  1  blue  belton  pup,  7  months  old,  1  grand 
female  5  months,  field  &  Bench  show  stock.  Also 
one  Airedale  female  in  whelp  at  a  bargain.  D.  H. 
Anderson,  Petaluma,  Cal.  , 


SETTERS  AND  POINTERS— PUPPIES  5  MO. 

old,  also  grown  setters  from  1  to  2  yrs,  old  of 
Champion  Diodora  Prince  Breeding.  Photo’s,  6<f 
stamps.  Stanford  Kennels,  Bangall.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  A  RETRIEVER  FOR  DUCK; 
small  dog  preferred;  must  be  broken  and  experi¬ 
enced.  M.  T.  Coolidge,  104  Stone  St.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 


HOUNDS 


COON  HOUNDS  $35  &  $60.  RABBIT  AND 

fox  hounds  $15  and  $25.  P.  L.  Snyder,  Lime 
Kiln,  Pa. 


COON,  SKUNK,  AND  OPPOSSUM  HOUNDS 

thoroughly  trained.  Crackerjack  rabbit  hounds  at 
$15.00.  Broken  dog  sold  ten  days  trial.  Young 
hound  just  _  beginning  to  trail,  at  nine  dollars. 
Choice  puppies,  Westminster  Kennels,  Tower  Hill, 
Ill. 

EXTRA  WELL-TRAINED  FOX  HOUNDS; 

guaranteed  satisfactory.  J.  H.  Miller,  Christiana, 
Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE— RUSSIAN  WOLF  HOUND; 
thoroughbred;  high-pedigree,  male.  Very  fine  pro¬ 
tector.  Take  offer  fee  $35.00.  Apply  950  Van 
Duzer  Street,  Stapleton  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 

Rabbit  hounds  a  specialty.  On  trial.  Stamp. 
Stissing  Stock  Farm,  Bangall.  New  York. _ 

NORWEGIAN  BEAR  DOGS— IRISH  WOLF 
Hounds,  English  Bloodhounds,  Russian  Wolf 
hounds,  American  Fox  Hounds,  Lion  Cat,  Deer, 
Wolf,  Coon  and  Varmint  Dogs;  fifty  page  highly 
illustrated  catalogue,  5c.  stamps.  Rookwood  Ken- 
nels,  Lexington,  Ky. _ 

AIREDALES,  COLLIES,  BULL  AND  IRISH 

terrier  pups,  poodles,  etc.,  $10,00  and  $15.00.  Large 
stock  quick  sales,  small  profits.  Consult  me  before 
buying  elsewhere.  Leo  Smith,  309  Barrow  St., 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  XMAS  DELIVERY— SOME  FINE  RUS- 

sian  Wolfhounds,  Great  Danes  and  Irish  Terrior 
puppies,  bred  from  Champion  stock.  Pennword 
Kennels  Reg.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
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2*.  BIGGEST  BOOK  BARGAIN  EVER  OFFERED 


TEN{ 


Smashing  good  outdoor  books  by 
that  vigorous  and  fascinating 
writer,  Stewart  Edward  White 


}FOR  $5.00 


These  books  handsomely  bound  in  light  green  siik  cloth  with  gold  stamp¬ 
ing  would  be  cheap  at  $20.00  per  set.  There  are  only  five  hundred  sets  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution,  and  these  will  not  last  long  as  without  any  question  this 
offer  is  the  biggest  book  bargain  ever  available.  The  ten  volumes  consist  of 
3734  pages;  the  set  weighing  twelve  pounds  —  nothing  better  could  be  given 
for  a  holiday  present  than  this  splendid  set  of  notable  books. 

A  SNAPSHOT  OF  EACH  VOLUME 


“The  Claim  Jumpers” 

He  had  been  pampered  and  petted  since  his 
birth.  Sick  at  heart  of  the  life  he  was  leading, 
he  went  into  the  West,  to  manage  a  mining 
camp. 

One  day  he  met  her.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  low  boozer  and  a  woman  of  no  account. 
But  for  her  he  forgot  his  work;  for  her  he  near¬ 
ly  lost  the  mines  to  a  gang  of  claim  jumpers; 
for  her  he  nearly  dragged  his  manhood  to 
depths  of  disgrace. 

“The  Land  of  Footprints” 

Of  all  the  books  on  Africa,  this  is  the  most 
delightful.  It  sweeps  aside  the  staple  African 
story  which  concerns  itself  only  with  rhinos, 
lions,  and  native  guides,  and  discovers  a  new 
Africa,  simply  by  finding  the  real  one.  Home- 
life  which  one  does  not  associate  with  Africa, 
is  told  of  interestingly. 

“The  Blazed  Trail” 

With  nothing  to  his  name  but  the  clothes  he 
wore,  three  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  heart  of 
oak,  he  plunged  into  the  timberland  of  the 
lower  Peninsula.  The  world  had  been  bitter 
and  he  wanted  to  forget. 

The  fight  began.  It  was  his  big  fight  against 
nature,  himself,  and  the  other  men. 

“The  Silent  Places” 

In  a  canoe  he  paddled  away  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  from  the  Hudson  Bay  post.  He  had  his 
orders  to  bring  back  a  renegade  Indian  to  jus¬ 
tice.  Painfully,  slowly,  on  and  on  he  pushed 
his  way  along  the  Trail,  with  its  grim  terrors 
of  the  North  and  giant  vistas  of  snow  country. 

“Camp  and  Trail” 

Here  is  a  book  for  the  wilderness  traveler — 
for  the  camper  and  the  tramper.  It  is  a  woods¬ 
man’s  manual.  It  gives  you  all  of  the  practical 
information  you  should  have  before  starting 
for  the  woods,  streams  or  lakes  on  your  vaca¬ 
tion.  White  tells  you  from  his  lifelong  experi¬ 
ence  about  common  sense  in  the  wilderness, 
what  to  wear  and  take  with  you,  the  camp  out¬ 
fit,  the  cook  outfit,  what  to  eat  and  how  to  cook 
it.  what  to  carry  on  a  horse  and  how  to  pack 
it,  how  to  select  a  canoe;  and  other  things  you 
must  know  when  you  go  into  the  real  woods. 


“Arizona  Nights” 

A  book  of  Western  yarns  and  character  por¬ 
trayals,  that  flash  by  the  reader  as  though 
‘‘caught  in  the  films. ”  Mr.  White  gives  a  view* 
of  life  on  Arizona  cattle-ranches  which  is  in¬ 
stinct  with  vitality  and  love  of  that  out-of-door 
existence  which  he  knows  so  well. 

“The  Rules  of  the  Game” 

Bobby  Orde  was  a  vigorous  football  type  of 
fellow  who  had  made  a  sad  failure  of  office 
routine.  So  he  went  into  the  California  Si¬ 
erras  with  their  great  forests  and  wonderful 
natural  resources,  and  there  he  found  his  niche 
in  managing  men. 

“The  Riverman” 

This  is  a  stirring  and  virile  successor  to  “The 
Blazed-Trail.”  Jack  Orde  was  a  river-boss  and 
was  making  good.  Life  to  him  was  a  wonderful 
adventure.  It  was  full  of  the  big  outdoors;  of 
smashing  timber;  logs  that  boomed  down  the 
river;  of  sleeping  and  tramping  in  the  cool,  pine- 
scented  air. 

“Blazed  Trail  Stories” 

Of  the  younger  American  writers,  few  de¬ 
serve  so  well  the  recognition  extended  to  them 
as  Stewart  Edward  White.  There  is  a  strong, 
clean  virility  about  him  that  seems  to  go  well 
with  the  atmosphere  of  his  chosen  scenes — the 
tonic  breath  of  northern  forests,  the  fragrance 
of  balsam,  the  wide  freedom  of  limitless  avenues 
of  trees,  of  unbroken  expanses  of  snow.  In 
some  respects,  Mr.  White’s  short  stories  are 
more  enjoyable  than  even  his  longer  books.  To 
be  sure  one  gets  in  them  ratherless  of  nature 
and  woodcraft;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one 
gets  a  greater  number  of  vivid,  rapid  portraits 
of  the  sort  of  men  who  live  their  lives  close  to 
nature. 

“The  Westerners” 

As  a  baby  she  traveled  across  the  prairies  to 
the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  where  under  the 
care  of  Jim  Buckley  her  parents  made  camp  in 
the  'sacred  groves  of  the  Indians.  Blood  was 
flowing.  Settlers  everywhere  were  in  danger. 
Custer  was  attacked  and  wiped  out. 

One  day  there  came  among  the  Indians  a 
half  breed  who  had  a  debt  to  settle  with  Jim 
Buckley — a  debt  of  spite.  It  was  soon  over. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  killed,  and  she 
kidnapped  and  taken  far  to  the  south. 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  truly  remarkable  offer.  The  books  will 
be  supplied  while  they  last  at  $5  o*  per  set.  If  the  supply  is  exhausted  when 
your  order  is  received  money  will  be  returned,  otherwise  the  books  will  be 
shipped  to  you  express  charges  collect. 

FOREST  &  STREAM,  Book  Dept.  No.  9  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  TYRO’S  PRIMER 

(continued  from  page  714) 

service  bullet  is  2,700  foot-seconds  and  the 
resulting  velocity,  also  known  as  the  re¬ 
maining  velocity,  at  a  point  a  thousand 
yards  away  is  1,068  foot-seconds.  And  for 
the  bullet  to  travel  the  thousand  yards  or 
3,000  feet  consumed  1.86  seconds,  which  is 
called  the  time  of  flight,  making  an  aver¬ 
age  velocity  for  that  distance  of  a  trifle 
over  1,600  foot-seconds.  Most  people  are 
prone  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
muzzle  velocity  of  a  rifle  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  the  bullet  will  travel  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  I  cite  the  above  facts  to  expose 
this  popular  fallacy. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chronographs: 
The  Boulenge-Breger  which  consists  of  a 
weight  held  up  by  an  electro-magnet.  A 
spring-impelled  knife  blade  is  held  by  an¬ 
other  magnet  in  such  a  way  that  when  re¬ 
leased,  it  springs  out  and  makes  a  clean- 
cut  mark  upon  the  coating  of  soot  that 
has  been  previously  applied  to  the  weight. 
First  a  mark  is  made  in  the  soot  on  the 
weight  at  a  point  directly  opposite  the 
knife.  A  screen  of  wires  connected  with 
the  magnet  holding  up  the  weight  is  placed 
at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  when  the 
.bullet,  shell  or  charge  of  shot  passes 
through  this  screen  the  circuit  is  broken 
and  the  weight  starts  to  fall.  At  a  prede¬ 
termined  distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
weapon,  say  100  feet,  there  is  a  second 
screen  of  wires  connected  with  the  magnet 
that  holds  back  the  spring-impelled  knife 
blade,  and  when  the  bullet  breaks  this  cir¬ 
cuit,  the  knife  flies  out  and  marks  the  fall¬ 
ing  weight.  The  distance  between  the  first, 
or  zero  point,  and  the  second  mark  is  then 
carefully  measured  with  a  micrometer,  and 
as  heavy  weights  fall  a  short  distance  al¬ 
ways  at  the  same  speed,  it  is  easy  to  trans¬ 
late  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
into  time  and  so  find  out  how  long  the  bul¬ 
let  took  to  cross  the  space  between  the 
two  screens.  This  instrument  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
shot  charges  and  shells  fired  from  cannon. 

For  measuring  the  velocity  of  rifle  and 
pistol  bullets,  a  much  better  and  far  sim¬ 
pler  instrument  is  the  Disk  Chronograph 
developed  and  perfected  by  the  late  Dr.  F. 
W.  Mann,  the  greatest  ballistician  America 
ever  produced.  The  device  is  nothing  more 
than  a  revolving  shaft  that  carries  two 
disks  of  stiff  paper  placed  five  or  ten  feet 
apart.  The  bullet  passes  through  the  first 
revolving  disk,  crosses  the  space  between 
the  two  disks,  and  strikes  the  second  re¬ 
volving  disk  on  a  different  radius  than  that 
on  which  th^  first  was  struck,  on  account 
of  the  second  disk  having  revolved  a  dis¬ 
tance  proportionate  to  the  time  consumed 
by  the  bullet  in  passing  from  the  first  to 
the  second  disk.  Multiply  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  second  the  disks  are  making 
by  360  and  you  have  the  speed  in  degrees. 
Then  measure  the  number  of  degrees  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  bullet  holes  in  the  two  disks 
and  the  time  of  flight  is  readily  determined 
by  a  simple  mathematical  calculation.  With 
this  instrument  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
may  be  actually  determined  at  any  point 
during  its  flight,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
device  reduces  the  element  of  error  to  a 
minimum. 

(to  be  continued  next  month) 
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AN  ALL  AMERICAN  DOG 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOG  IS  ONE  OF  THE  TWO 
BREEDS  ENTITLED  TO  BE  CALLED  AMERICAN 


A  COUPLE  of  decades  ago  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  prominent 
breeds  of  dogs  in  this  country — and 
one  of  the  two  breeds  entitled  to  be  called 
American  dogs — was  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
dog.  The  popularity  of  the  breed  was  not 
confined  to  bench  show  fanciers  alone,  the 
Chesapeake  having  many  admirers  among 
sportsmen,  and  particularly  to  those  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  shooting 
of  waterfowl,  as  no 
more  perfect  retriev¬ 
er  from  water  has 
ever  been  bred  by 
man,  that  seemingly 
being  a  natural  at¬ 
tainment  of  the 
breed.  With  the  lapse 
of  time,  however, 
there  has  been  a  grad¬ 
ual  diminution  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  dog,  until 
one  hardly  ever  sees 
or  hears  of  one,  aside 
from  a  few  and  limit¬ 
ed  sections  of  the 
country,  and  as  far  as 
bench  shows  are  con¬ 
cerned  they  are  more 
conspicuous  by  their 
absence  than  through 
their  attendance,  it 
being  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
to  find  one  of  this  breed  benched. 

A  main  reason  for  the  great  loss  in  num¬ 
bers  of  this  important  American  breed  of 
dogs  has  been  a  lack  of  concerted  interest 
on  the  part  of  its  admirers  and  it  is  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  for  us  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  specialty  club  has  just  been 
formed  by  fanciers  in  the  Middle  and  Far 
West  under  the  title  of  the  American 
Chesapeake  Club,  with  the  stated  object  to 
“encourage  the  breeding  of  Chesapeake 
dogs  by  the  holding  of  shows  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  its  object  shall  be  to  promote 
the  breeding  of  working  dogs  and  to  at¬ 
tach  great  importance  to  the  dogs’  ability 
to  retrieve  game  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  retrieve  it.”  If  the  new  club  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  its  purpose  and  elevates  these 
useful  dogs  to  the  plane  of  popularity  they 
had  achieved  in  days  gone  by  it  will  be  in¬ 
deed  a  good  work  well  done. 

The  new  club  starts  out  with  an  active 
membership  of  twenty-five,  and  it  is  its 
aim  to  enroll  under  its  banner  every  fan- 
:ier  in  the  country  interested  in  this  great 
natural  retriever.  Its  president  is  Earl 
Henry,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  while  M.  S. 
Barron,  of  Mason  City,  la.,  is  treasurer 
iand  W.  H.  Orr  of  the  same  place  is 
secretary. 

The  standard  as  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
;an  Chesapeake  Club  and  endorsed  by  the 
ALinerican  Kennel  Club  and  the  Canadian 
Kennel  Club  follows: 

Head. — Skull  broad  and  round,  with  a 
nedium  stop;  nose  medium  short,  muzzle 
>ointed,  but  not  sharp;  lips  thin,  not 
)endulous ;  ears  small,  set  well  up  on 


head,  hanging  loosely  and  of  medium 
leather;  eyes  medium  large,  very  clear,  of 
yellowish  color  and  wide  apart. 

Neck. — Of  moderate  length,  with  a 
strong,  muscular  appearance,  tapering  to 
shoulders. 

Shoulders,  chest  and  body. — Shoulders 
sloping,  and  should  have  full  liberty  of 
action,  with  plenty  of  power,  without  any 


restrictions  of  movement;  chest  strong, 
deep  and  wide,  barrel  round  and  deep ; 
body  of  medium  length,  neither  cobby  nor 
roached,  but  rather  approaching  hollow¬ 
ness,  flank  well  tucked  up. 

Back  quarters  and  stifles. — Back  quarters 
should  be  trifle  higher  than  shoulders ;  they 
should  show  fully  as  much  power  as  fore 
quarters;  there  should  be  no  tendency  to 
weakness  in  either  fore  or  hind  quarters. 

Legs,  elbows,  hocks  and  feet. — Legs 
should  be  of  medium  length  and  straight, 
showing  good  bone  and  muscle,  with  well 
webbed  hare  foot  of  good  size ;  toes  well 
rounded  and  close  pasterns,  slightly  bent, 
and  both  pasterns  and  hocks  medium 
length;  the  straighter  the  legs  the  better. 

Stern. — Tail  should  be  medium  length, 
varying,  males  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
and  females  from  eleven  to  fourteen  inch¬ 
es,  medium  heavy  at  base ;  moderate  feath¬ 
ering  on  stern  and  tail  permissible. 

Coat  and  texture. — Coat  should  be  thick 
and  short,  nowhere  over  one  and  one-half 
inches  long,  with  a  dense,  fine,  woolly  un¬ 
dercoat;  hair  on  face  and  legs  should  be 
very  short  and  straight,  with  tendency  to 
wave  on  the  shoulders,  neck,  back  and  loins 
only.  The  curly  coat  or  coat  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  curl  not  permissible. 

Color. — Should  be  as  near  dead  grass  as 
possible,  varying  from  a  tan  to  a  faded  tan ; 
the  dark  brown  or  liver  color  is  not  per¬ 
missible,  the  dead  grass  color  being  correct ; 
a  white  spot  on  breast  or  toes  permissible. 

Weight. — Males,  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
pounds ;  females,  fifty-five  to  sixty-five 
pounds. 

Height. — Males,  twenty-three  to  twenty- 


Princess  Pride,  a  typical  Chesapeake — owned  by  Earl  Henry 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 


is  a  monthly  magazine,  crammed 
full  of  Hunting.  Fishing,  Camping 
and  Trapping  stories  and  pictures, 
valuable  information  about  guns, 
rifles,  revolvers,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits,  best  places  to  go  for 
fish  and  game,  changes  in  fish  and 
game  laws,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  helpful  hints  for  sportsmen. 
National  Sportsman  tells  you 
what  to  do  when  lost  in  the 
woods,  how  to  cook  your  grub,  how 
to  build  camps  and  blinds,  how 
to  train  your  hunting  dog,  how 
to  preserve  your  trophies,  how  to 
start  a  gun  club,  how  to  build 
a  rifle  range. 

No  book  or  set  of  books  you 
can  buy  will  give  you  the 
amount  of  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  about  life  in  the  open 
that  you  can  get  from  a 
year's  subscription  to  the 
National  Sportsman.  Spe¬ 
cial  information  furnished 
to  subscribers  at  all  times. 
Free  of  Charge. 

SFECIAL  OFFER 

On  receipt  of  $1.00 
we  will  send  you 
the  National 
Sportsman  for  a 
whole  year  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r  with 
one  of  our 
handsome  Or- 
mulo  Gold  watch 
shown  here¬ 
with.  Price  of 
watch  fob  sepa¬ 
rately  25c.  Mail 
your  order  to-day. 
Your  money  back  if 
you  are  not  fully  sat¬ 
isfied. 


National  Sportsman  Magazine 


218  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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_ SPANIELS _ 

COCKER  SPANIELS,  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

English  and  American  strains;  hunting,  attractive 
auto  and  family  dogs;  puppies,  males,  $15;  fe¬ 
males,  $10.  Obo  Cocker  Kennels,  “Englewood,” 
Denver,  Colorado. 

MISCELLANEOUS  . 


HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING  —  MONTHLY 

Magazine  featuring  the  hound.  Sample  free. 
Address  Desk  F,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Decatur, 
Ilk 

MANGE  CURE.  LIQUID  SULPHUR.  CURES 

mange  on  all  animals.  Simple  to  make  and  easy 
to  use.  Formula,  $1.00.  Fink,  4153  Wyoming, 
i  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MANGE,  ECZEMA,  EAR  CANKER  GOITRE, 

sore  eyes  cured  or  no  charge;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Eczema  Remedy  Company,  Dept.  F.,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 


The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels 

OF  BERRY,  KENTUCKY 

offer  for  sale  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opos¬ 
sum  Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear 
and  Lion  Hounds  also  Airedale  Terriers.  _  All 
dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge 
the  quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  60-page,  highly  illustrated,  interesting 
and  instructive  catalogue  for  10#  in  stamps  or 
coin.  _ 

Where  QUALITY  meets  PRICE  to  SATISFACTION  of  buyer" 

DOGS  -ALL  BREEDS 

AIREDALES  A  SPECIALTY 


26  years  in  the  line  means  something,  and  is  • 
guarantee  for  SERVICE 

NEW  YORK  KENNELS  113  East  9th  St„  New  York 

Trained  Rabbit  Hounds,  Foxhounds,  Coon, 
Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel  Dogs,  Setters, 
Pointers,  Pet  and  Farm  Dogs.  Ferrets, 

10c. 

BROWN’S  KENNELS,  YORK,  PA. 


Raise  Hares  For  Us 

Immense  profits  easily  and  quickly  made. 
We  furnish  stock  and  pay  $2.00  each  and 
>expressage  when  three  months  old.  Con¬ 
tracts.  booklet,  etc.,  10c.  Nothing  free. 
Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  Dept.  9,  Aurora, 
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AS  A  CHANGE  TRY 

SPRATT’S  WAR  RODNIM  No, 


1 


A  granulated  dog  food  of 
great  value  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  meat. 


AS  A  STAPLE  DIET  WE  RECOMMEND 

SPRATT’S  WAR  RODNIM  No.  2 

A  granulated  food  which  is  daily  becoming 
•  popular  among  dog  owners 

Write  for  sample  and  send  2c  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture” 

SPRATT’S  PATENT,  LIMITED,  Newark,  N.  J. 

San  Francisco;  St.  Louis;  Cleveland;  Montreal 


DENT  S  CONDITION  PILLS 


If  your  dog  is  sick, 

all  run-down,  thin  and  unthrifty,  if  his 
coat  is  harsh  and  staring,  his  eyes  mat¬ 
terated,  bowels  disturbed,  urine  high 
colored  and  frequently  passed — if  you 
feel  badly  every  time  you  look  at  him 
— eating  grass  won’t  help  him. 

DENT’S  CONDITION  PILLS 

will.  They  are  a  time-tried  formula, 
that  will  pretty  nearly  make  a  dead 
dog  eat.  As  a  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts  and  those  that  are 
recovering  from  distemper  or  are 
affected  with  mange,  eczema,  or  some 
debilitating  disease,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal  them.  PRICE,  PER  BOX, 
50  CENTS. 

If  your  dog  is  sick  and  you  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  him,  write  to  us 
and  you  will  be  given  an  expert’s 
opinion  without  charge.  Pedigree 
blanks  are  free  for  postage — 4  cents  a 
dozen.  Dent’s  Doggy  Hints,  a  32- 
page  booklet,  will  be  mailed  for  a  two- 
cent  stamp.  The  Amateur  Dog  Book, 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  treatment, 
care  and  training  of  dogs,  160  pages 
fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed  for  10 
cents. 

THE  DENT  MEDICINE  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.;  TORONTO,  CAN. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  POINTERS 


A  nice  lot  of  good  strong, 
healthy,  farm  raised  puppies 
of  the  best  of  breeding 


GEO.  W.  L.OVELL 

Middleboro,  Mass. 


Tel.  29-M 


IS  THIS  WORTH  THE  PRICE? 

Stop  your  dog  breaking  shot  and  wing.  Teach 
him  what  whoa;  means.  No  long  trailing  rope  or 
spike  collar.  Our  field  dog  control  is  not  cruel. 
Can  be  carried  in  pocket  and  attached  instantly 
to  dog’s  collar.  Dog  can’t  bolt.  Fast  dogs  can  be 
worked  in  close  and  young  ones  field  broken  in  a 
week.  Works  automatically — principal  South 
American  Bolas.  Sent  postpaid  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  $2.  Testimonials  and  circular  sent  on 
request. 

MAPLE  ROAD  KENNELS 

_ NEW  PRESTON,  CONN. 


WANTED — Pointers  and  setters  to  train; 
game  plenty.  For  sale  trained  setters,  also 
some  good  rabbit  hounds.  Dogs  sent  on  trial. 
Dogs  boarded.  Stamp  for  reply.  0.  K.  Ken¬ 
nels,  Marydel,  Md.  A 


Oorang  Airedale 
Terriers 

The  20th  Century 
All  -  Round  Dog 
Choice  Stock  for  Sale 
Six  Famous  Oorangs  at  Stud 

Oorang  Kennels 

Dept.  H.  La  Rue,  Ohio 


six  inches ;  females,  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four  inches. 

Symmetry  and  quality. — The  Chesapeake 
dog  should  show  a  bright,  happy  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  an  intelligent  expression,  with 
general  outlines  good  and  denoting  a  work¬ 
er.  Color  and  coat  are  extremely  import¬ 
ant  ;  as  the  dog  is  used  for  duck  hunting, 
the  color  must  be  as  nearly  that  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  as  possible  and  with  the  fact  that 
these  dogs  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions,  often  working  in 
ice  and  snow,  the  color  of  coat  and  its  tex¬ 
ture  must  be  given  every  consideration 
when  judging  on  the  bench  or  in  the  ring. 

Humanly  speaking,  one  might  say — that 
is,  in  his  relation  to  mankind — the  Chesa¬ 
peake  is  a  delightful  companion  in  the 
home.  He  is  intelligent,  faithful,  a  play¬ 
mate  for  children  and  his  devotion  to  his 
master  is  a  marked  characteristic.  His 
woolly  undercoat  makes  him  practically 
waterproof.  A  well  broken  Chesapeake 
knows  no  such  word  as  “quit”  under  any 
adverse  conditions  of  weather.  Ice  water, 
snow,  and  ice  floats  are  merely  joy  rides 
for  him. 


THE  BIRD  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  MARINER 

(continued  from  page  706)  '• 

shake  its  head  rapidly  and  grate  its  man¬ 
dibles  with  a  slightly  lateral  motion  in 
order  to  work  the  sticky  earth  out  of  its 
bill,  and  will  then  resume  its  masonry,  or 
lay  its  head  on  the  soft  pillow  of  its  back 
for  a  nap.  When  its  mate  returns,  it  slow¬ 
ly,  seemingly  reluctantly,  resigns  its  place 
on  the  egg,  and,  after  a  few  hours  of  “con¬ 
versation”  and  caressing,  it  flies  off  to  take 
its  turn  upon  the  wide  sea.  The  huge  bird 
steps  off  the  nest,  stretches  its  limbs  which 
might  well  be  weary  from  resting  so  long 
in  one  position,  and  then  walks  to  the  near¬ 
est  hillside.  Then,  setting  its  great  planes 
rigidly,  it  runs  swiftly  down  the  slope  until 
it  has  gained  sufficient  momentum  to  raise  it 
from  the  sluggish  earth  into  its  own  living 
element.  Then  only  can  its  real  grandeur 
be  appreciated,  for,  as  it  sweeps  with 
breathless  speed  out  over  the  blustery  sea, 
it  seems  to  fly  with  equal  ease  before, 
across,  or  against  the  wind,  as  though  all 
directions  were  down-hill.  < 

The  Wandering  Albatross  floats  high  and 
lightly  in  the  water,  and  is,  of  course,  a 
powerful  swimmer.  The  exertion  of  ris¬ 
ing  into  flight  from  the  sea  is  so  great  that, 
except  in  times  of  high  wind,  it  prefers  to 
remain  on  the  water  for  a  considerable 
period  after  it  has  once  alighted,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  many  small,  more  nim¬ 
ble  seabirds.  It  swims  about  amid  the 
schools  of  its  prey,  and  fishes  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  White  Pelican,  taking  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  long,  hooked,  prehensile  beak 
and  an  extensible  neck.  Squids  with  bod¬ 
ies  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  are  none 
too  large  for  it  to  manipulate.  In  calm 
weather  it  is  so  loath  to  undertake  the 
effort  of  flying  that  it  will  sometimes  allow 
itself  to  be  run  down  by  a  steamer  unless 
it  can  escape  the  danger  by  swimming 
alone.  In  swimming,  the  flexed  foot  is 
thrust  forward  until  it  is  half  out  of  water 
before  the  back-stroke  is  begun. 

R.  C.  M. 
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TRADE 


MARK 

Specialties  for  Sportsmen 

Double  the  enjoyment  of  gifts  to  your  sportsmen  friends  by  giving  only  good  reliable 
equipment.  Marble  Specialties  are  quality  goods  that  induce  genuine  pride  of  ownership. 
They  are  used  and  endorsed  by  world  famous  hunters,  fishermen,  and  outdoor  people 
everywhere.  The  name  Marble  on  a  hunting  knife,  axe,  etc.,  means  as  much  as  does 
“Sterling”  on  silverware.  “Marble”  is  the  “buy  word”  with  sportsmen  who  know  good 
equipment.  Every  article  that  bears  our  trade-mark' is  fully  guaranteed.  It  will  give 
keen  satisfaction  and  long  service.  Any  items  listed  are  appropriate  gifts. 

If  your  sporting  goods  dealer  doesn’t  sell  Marble’s  Specialties  send 
your  order  direct  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 


No.  1 — Marble's  Flexible  Rear  Sight.  Stem 
is  not  rigid,  but  is  held  by  a  spring,  which  gives,  in 
case  sight  is  accidentally  struck.  Prevents  break¬ 
age.  Two  discs  furnished — different  sizes.  $3.30. 

NOTE. — When  ordering  sights  direct  from  us, 
always  mention  make,  model  and  calibre  of  rifle 
they  are  intended  to  fit. 

No.  2 — Marble’s  Improved  Front  Sight. 
Ivory  or  gold  bead — lie.  fe  or  j/a  in.  Fine  for  run¬ 
ning  or  snap  shots.  Used  by  many  professionals 
who  do  fancy  shooting.  $1.10. 

No.  3 — Marble’s  V-M  Front  Sight  Gold 
face  and  gold-lined  aperture.  Many  experts  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  a  bead  sight.  $1.65. 

No.  4 — Sheard  Front  Sight.  Gold  Bead. 
Shows  up  well  in  dark  timber — will  not  blur. 
Shows  same  color  on  all  objects.  Type  shown  is 
for  rifle.  Also  made  for  many  revolvers.  $1.65. 

No.  5 — Special  Sheard  Sight  for  Winchester 
1894  Carbines.  $1.65. 

No.  6 — Marble’s  Duplex  Sight.  Combines 

“fine  and  coarse”  sights  in  one.  Makes  snapshots 
sure  shots.  The  '/&  in.  white  enameled  bead  folds 
down  when  the  (tain.  gold  bead  is  being  used.  $1.65. 

No.  6A—  Marble’s  Duplex  Sight.  Showing 
enameled  bead  in  use. 

No.  7 — Marble’s  Standard  Front  Sight  with 
Us  in.  ivory  or  gold  bead.  Can  also  be  furnished 
with  l'i6  0r  552  bead.  $1.10. 

No.  7A — Marble’s  Standard  Front  Sight 
with  I'i6  in.  gold  or  ivory  bead.  Can  also  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  552  or  '/&  in.  bead.  $1.10. 

No.  8 — Marble’s  Waterproof  Match  Box 
needed  by  every  soldier,  hunter,  camper.  Guar¬ 
anteed  moisture  proof.  55c. 

No.  9— Marble’s  Pocket  Compass — Polished 
brass  case.  Agate  bearing.  Guaranteed  accurate 
— $1.10.  With  revolving  dial — $1.40. 

No.  10— Marble’s  Coat  Compass.  Attaches 
to  outside  of  coat  or  shirt.  Always  in  sight.  Bal¬ 
ances  so  readily,  direction  can  be  taken  while 
walking.  $1.40.  With  revolving  dial — $1.65. 

No.  11 — Marble’s  Clincher  Gaff.  Humane — 
doesn’t  rip  nor  tear.  Holds  any  fish  K  to  20  lbs. 
Quicker,  surer  than  landing  net.  $1.10. 

No.  12 — Marble’s  Folding  Fish  Knife.  Cut3 
rips,  scales.  Blade  folds  into  handle.  Locks  when 
open.  Carried  in  pocket.  $1.40. 

No.  13 — Marble’s  Auxiliary  Cartridge.  Per¬ 
mits  target  practice  and  small  game  shooting  with 
big  game  rifles  at  little  expense.  .22  and  .32  pistol 
cartridges  used.  Made  for  most  all  sporting  rifles. 
Write  for  circular.  85c. 


No.  14 — Marble’s  Expert  Knife.  Thin, 

keen,  high  grade  steel  blade  especially  adapted  for 
dressing  skins  and  furs.  Cocobolo  handle — alu¬ 
minum  tip — blade  5  inches— weight  3yi  oz. 
(Sheath  included.)  $2.50. 

No.  15 — Marble’s  Woodcraft  Knife.  Com¬ 
bines  the  good  features  of  all  hunting  knives. 
Adapted  for  sticking,  skinning,  cleaning,  slicing. 
Biggest  value  on  market.  Blade,  4K  in.;  lami¬ 
nated  leather  handle,  34^  in.;  aluminum  tip; 
weight,  5  oz.  (Sheath  included.)  $1.65. 

No.  16 — Marble’s  Ideal  Hilt  Knife.  Blade  of 
finest  cutlery  steel.  Stag  handle.  (Sheath  included) 

5  in.  blade,  $3.05 — 6  in.,  $3.30 — 7  in.,  $3.60 — 
8  in.,  $3.85. 

No.  17 — Marble’s  Ideal  Knife.  Laminated 
leather  handle.  (Sheath  included)  5  in.  blade, 
$2.50—6  in.,  $2.75 — 7  in.,  $3.05—8  in.,  $3.30. 

No.  18 — Marble’s  Nitro-Solvent  Oil.  Best 
for  guns,  rifles,  fishing  reels.  Cleans,  lubricates, 
polishes.  Never  gums.  Dissolves  residue  of  all 
black  and  smokeless  powders.  2  oz.  bottle,  25c. 

6  oz.  can,  55c. 

No.  19 — Marble’s  Rifle  Cleaner.  Brushes  of 
softest  brass  gauze,  on  a  spiral  spring  core,  which 
forces  brushes  to  follow  twist,  rapidly  cleaning  out 
all  lead,  copper,  rust  or  powder  residue.  State 
calibre  wanted.  55c. 

No.  20 — Marble’s  Jointed  Rifle  Rod.  Brass 

sections — steel  joints — swivel  tip — wood  handle. 
Solid  as  a  one-piece  rod.  Jagged  and  slotted  de¬ 
tachable  tips  and  canvas  case  included.  All  cali¬ 
bres,  .22  to  .50.  Lengths,  22  to  34  in.  State  length 
and  calibre  wanted.  $1.10. 

No.  21 — Marble’s  No.  6  Safety  Axe.  (Guard¬ 
ed).  Length,  12  in.pveight,  22  oz.;  hickory  handle. 
Lead-lined  guard.  Solid  steel  blade,  2J4x4}4  in. 
Can  be  carried  in  pocket  or  belt.  $1.65. 

No.  22 — Marble’s  No.  2  Safety  Axe.  (Guard 
folded.)  Length,  11  in.;  weight,  20  oz.;  steel 
handle.  Lead-lined  guard.  Solid  steel  blade, 
2fgx4  in.  $2.75. 

No.  23 — Marble’s  No.  9  Camp  Axe.  Handle, 
14  in.;  weight,  22  oz.  Solid  steel  blade,  224x4}4 
in.  $1.10.  (Sheath  55c  extra.) 

No.  24 — Marble’s  No.  10  Camp  Axe.  Handle, 
16  or  20  in.;  weight,  28  oz.  Solid  steel  blade,  3J<x 
4%  in.  $1.95.  (Sheath  55c  extra.) 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You.  Send  for 
catalog  showing  entire  line  of  Marble’s  Sixty 
Specialties  for  Sportsmen. 
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MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO..  Delta  Avg..  Gladstone.  Mich. 
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THESPRING  TEMPERED  SPIRAL  STEELCORE  OF  MARBLES  CLEANERS 
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NO.  17 
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best  for  ‘‘all  around”  use 


rel  of  a  Winchester  gun.  Tt  means 
that  the  gun  has  been  subjected  to 
the  Winchester  Definitive  Proof 
test.  It  stamps  the  gun  with  Win¬ 
chester’s  guarantee  of  quality, 
which  has  SO  years  of  the  best  gun¬ 
making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name 
Winchester,  and  that  is  marked 
with  the  Definitive  Proof  stamp, 
has  been  fired  many  times  for 
smooth  action  and  accuracy.  It  has 
also  been  fired  with  excess  loads 
as  a  test  of  strength.  At  every 
stage  of  Winchester  manufacture, 
machine  production  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
Every  Winchester  gun  is  perfected 
by  the  test  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  thoughtful  care  in 
manufacturing  that  has  produced 
in  the  Model  94  a  rifle  of  unsur¬ 
passed  game-getting  qualities,  and 
that  has  made  it  the  favorite  with 
hunters  the  world  over. 

Write  for  detailed  specifications  of  the 
Winchester  Model94  andotherhigh  power 
rifles,  and  also  for  complete  informa-  — 
tion  on  Winchester  ammunition  if 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  >V 

Dept.  1671  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  *  M 


in  five  different,  popular  calibers 
and  in  an  extra  light-weight  model 
weighing  about  7/  lbs.  For  the 
high-power  cartridges  this  rifle  is 
fitted  with  a  nickel  steel  barrel. 

How  the  barren  is  bored 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that 
the  accuracy  and  durability  of  a 
gun  depend  primal  ily  upon  the 
barrel. 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester 
Model  94  is  bored  to  micrometer 
measurements  for  the  cartridge  it  is 
meant  to  shoot.  In  rifling  the  bar¬ 
rel,  the  exact  twist  necessary  to 
produce  the  best  results  with  a  giv¬ 
en  cartridge  is  mathematically  cal¬ 
culated.  The  accuracy  of  this  twist 
is  verified  by  exhaustive  practical 
tests  before  the  gun  can  leave  the 
factory. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Winche;  er,  gives  the 
Winchester  barrel  a  dh.inctive 
blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  life-time. 


WHEN  the  cruiser — camper 
— - tramper”  takes  to  the 
woods,  he  wants  but  one 
light  rifle  in  his  layout.  His  game 
on''  day  may  be  a  deer,  another  a 
duck  or  wild  goose.  An  emergency 
may  demand  a  quick  shot  at  a  wolf 
or  a  wild  cat. 

What  sort  of  rifle  shall  he  choose 
for  his  trip?  Seasoned  sportsmen 
point  to  the  Winchester  Model  94 
lever  action  repeater  as  the  ideal 
gun  for  all-around  service. 

The  Model  94  is  a  light,  strong, 
clean-cut  gun,  easy  to  carry  and 
speedy  to  handle.  It  is  a  sure  game- 
getter  within  the  range  that  most 
shots  at  deer  ae.  It  is  accurate, 
even  for  birds.  It  has  sufficient 
shocking  power  for  America’s  fierc¬ 
est  wild  animals.  It  is  practically 
noiseless  and  has  slight  recoil. 

Because  of  its  wide  adaptability, 
too,  the  hunter  who  owns  many 
guns  finds  the  Model  94  a  favorite. 
On  a  quick  trip  he  can  travel 
“light,”  both  as  to  guns  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  yet  get  a  full  measure 
of  all-around  good-  sport. 

The  Winchester  Model  94  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles, 


What 


JSHH  model  10,  Hammerless  Take-down  Self-loading 
rifle.  Shoots  only  its  own  Winchester  .I4OI  caliber 
cartridge.  No  sport  ini  rifle  made  equals  the  Model  10  for 
delivering  five  as  powerful  blows  in  as  few  seconds 


MODEL  0.5.  Lever  Action 
Repeating  rifle,  solid 
frame  or  take-down.  The 
first  box  magazine  lever  action  gun  ever  put 
on  the  market  and  still  the  standard  of  its 
type.  Shoots  heavy  cartridges  and  delivers 
a  bullet  with  tremendous  force  at  long 
range.  Calibers  .HO  Army,  .30  Government 
models.  1903  and  1900,  .303  British  and 
.35  and  .4 05  Winchester 


MODEL  92.  Lever  Action 
Repeating  rifle,  solid  frame 
or  take-down,  2\-incli  barrel. 
Made  for  .44,  .38,. 32  and  .25- 
20  Winchester  cartridges.  The 
most  successful  rifle  ever  made 
handling  these  popular  sizes 
of  cartridges 


World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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